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T he Report of the Comptroller of the Currency must 
cause considerable surprise because of the views expressed in 
regard to the advisability of substituting bank currency in the place 
of notes issued by the Government. None of the propositions for the 
reform of the financial system and the enlargement of the note- issuing 
function of the banks meets with his approval. 

The chief ground of his opposition to the 44 plans and propositions 
for the modification of our currency and banking systems which are 
now, and for some time have been, the subject of economic and gen- 
eral discussion throughout the country,” is that 44 in their present form 
they seem to ignore the interests of bank depositors, with whose pro- 
tection the Comptroller is peculiarly charged.” 

The Comptroller does not think that there exists any such condi- 
tion of the United States finances, revenues or credit as to justify the 
proposition of shifting the burden of gold redemption of outstanding 
currency from the Government to the banks by radical changes 
and concessions in the National banking laws relative to the issue of 
notes, unless such changes and concessions were considered wise if 
the interests of the community, irrespective of Government finances, 
were alone considered. That is, the Government, the Comptroller 
thinks, can take care of itself ; and if the proposed changes do not 
benefit the people who deal with banks the changes and concessions 
should not be made. The Comptroller seems, for the purpose of his 
argument, to ignore the important fact that the Government, the 
banks and the people are parts of one great entity, no part of which 
can exist or thrive without the other. The propositions which he 
criticizes have been formulated after the most careful and mature 
consideration by men of character and experience, who represent the 
interests of the whole business community. The plan of the Mone- 
tary Commission was based on a most minute study of the financial 
1 
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necessities of the country; not those of the Government alone, not 
those of the business and productive interests alone, not those of the 
banks alone, but those of all, in their inseparable relations to each 
other. This plan of the Monetary Commission, in so far as it makes 
recommendations as to changes in the banking laws of the country, 
founds these recommendations on the best features of plans proposed 
by former Comptrollers of the Currency, by the most experienced 
bankers and financial experts, and these plans find a still more 
solid foundation in the history and experience of practical banking 
in this and other countries. The McCleary bill embodies the 
features of the proposition of the Monetary Commission, of Secretary 
Gage’s plan, and of the Baltimore and Rhodes’ plans, for which 
the political wisdom of the Banking and Currency Committee deemed 
it possible to secure legislative support. 

The Comptroller’s whole argument against these proposed changes, 
which have been so carefully studied, consists when it comes to be 
sifted down of two points : First, that the Government does not need 
any assistance in maintaining the gold redemption of its demand obli- 
gations; and, second, that in the proposed changes of the banking 
laws the protection of the depositor is lost sight of. Contrary to all 
those who have been regarded as authorities in the science of banking, 
the Comptroller holds that there is no reason why the note holder of 
a bank should be protected any more than a depositor, and he appar- 
ently seems to believe that all the provisions which in the banking 
laws not only of the United States, but of the States, and of foreign 
countries, give a preference to the note holder over all other creditors, 
have been founded in error. On this point the following quotation 
will show that no injustice has been done in the above statement : 

‘ 4 It is the belief of the Comptroller that the proposed preference of 
the note holder over the depositor, which is the fundamental basis of 
all these plans, is not only inherently wrong and unjustified by any 
grounds of public policy, but that its practical effect upon the present 
relation of depositors to banks in the smaller communities of the United 
States would be so revolutionary as to bring about the most injurious 
conditions in the general business of the country.” 

The promissory note of a bank and a bank credit to the account of 
a depositor are of course both debts of the institution and are both pay- 
able on demand, and the non-payment of either when demanded is an 
act of insolvency. Why, therefore, although the Comptroller says, 

4 ‘ it is unjustified on any grounds of public policy,” did those who 
drafted the National banking laws, and before them the banking laws 
of the several States, deem it necessary to insert, almost invariably, 
provisions giving special protection to the note holder. The reason 
appears to be that in assuming the relation of depositor the citizen was 
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under no compulsion either direct or indirect. He could suit his own 
pleasure and convenience in depositing his money, and when he did 
so he looked for reciprocal benefit from the bank. This might be in- 
terest, or simply the safe keeping of his money, or the hope of loans 
in his business, and the safety and convenience of drawing checks. 
Moreover he legally knows, when he deposits his money, what pref- 
erences other debts of the bank may have over the debt to him 
in case of insolvency. When, however, a promissory note is issued by 
a bank, by law and custom it becomes current money passing from 
hand to hand, and every citizen to whom it is offered is more or less 
compelled by law and custom to take it. When a bank becomes in- 
solvent, its notes are chiefly in the hands of innocent third parties who 
have taken such notes because by law and convention they are cur- 
rent money. Therefore lawmakers and jurists have held that a 
creditor holding a bank note was entitled to a special protection. 

Under the National banking laws now in force, the note holder is 
doubly protected. The law not only gives him a preference over all 
other creditors, in the distribution of assets, but it goes further and 
compels the bank to segregate a portion of its assets in bonds and place 
these bonds out of the reach of its own management in the hands of 
the Government. If, therefore, the Comptroller is right and the note 
holder is entitled to no greater protection than the depositor, the pres- 
ent system is all wrong. The propositions he doubts the wisdom of 
would tend to place the note holder on a more equal footing with the 
depositor, by gradually depriving him of the protection afforded by 
the segregation of assets in the shape of United States bonds. 

It is true that the tendency of the McCleary bill is to level the 
protection to note holders down to that afforded depositors, and does 
not bring the protection afforded depositors up to that now enjoyed by 
note holders. 

The Comptroller would appear more logical if he recommended the 
protection of depositors by bond deposits, than he is in the recommen- 
dation he does venture, that in times of panic the issue of uncovered 
circulation be permitted under such a tax as would cause its retirement 
when the emergency had terminated. But while the argument used 
may appear inconsistent, the conclusion that is arrived at, that the 
present system of bank notes issued on Government bonds should not 
now be abandoned may, under the new and startling conditions in 
which the nation finds itself, not be very far wrong. The main argu- 
ment against the system of note issues on the security of general as- 
sets alone is derived not from any theoretical defect in the system, but 
from the danger of its application to the large number of independent 
banks of small capital, which have grown up under our institutions 
and which have in their usefulness and adaptability proved more con- 
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genial to the customs and opinions of the people than any other form 
of the employment of bank capital. The banking business of the 
United States is still in a state of growth and development. It is 
doubtless much further advanced toward a satisfactory condition than 
it ever has been, but considered as a whole, that is including all our 
financial institutions, National, State and private banks, Savings banks 
and trust companies, many of the points of weakness to-day are the 
same as those criticized in the early history of banking business. 
There are still large sections of the country where the opportunities 
for careless and fraudulent banking are as good as they were in 1812, 
in 1837 and in 1857. The general permission to issue uncovered cir- 
culation might, it is feared by many, open again the door to many of 
the practices which formerly prevailed and the opportunities of this 
kind would be even more available in the newly-acquired territory. 
Therefore it is perhaps better to make haste slowly in this direction. 
That a very powerful opposition can be made to the McCleary bill 
and other similar measures is evident from the style of argument used 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

It cannot be doubted that Mr. Dawes has been led or inspired to 
take a position so widely different from any of his predecessors, only 
after much consideration of the whole situation. He probably has 
not only looked at the matter from a political standpoint, in which he 
has had the best advice, but he probably has sounded as far as possible 
the real sentiments of influential bankers. 

As before stated, the banking business of the country is in a state 
of development and growth. There are indications that with the 
growth of the country in wealth and importance there will be con- 
centration of banking capital. Already the tendency to this consoli- 
dation is marked. The large solid institutions have always found it 
for their interest to preserve a financial control over the small and 
scattered institutions. This control will be exercised with much more 
difficulty if the door is opened to the issue of notes based on general 
assets. There is therefore a feeling of uncertainty on the part of the 
greater financial institutions as to the wisdom of taking so radical a 
step as that proposed in the McCleary bill. 

But however this may be as to the banking part of currency reform, 
it is evident that something should be done to prevent the recurrence 
of the drain on the Treasury through the unlimited redemption and 
reissue of Government notes. The Comptroller thinks this can be 
done by means of revenue laws, and the reissue of legal-tender notes 
for gold only, as recommended by the President. 

The financial situation of the Treasury is now strong and the bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States is every day bringing un- 
precedented wealth to the country. It is safe at such a time to proceed 
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carefully. There is every reason to believe, if no more can be ac- 
complished, that the check proposed on the reissue of Government 
notes, with the further provision for an emergency circulation to be 
issued by the banks in time of panic, subject to a sufficient tax to 
cause its retirement when the money market shall have returned to its 
normal condition, would prevent the recurrence of the drain on the 
Treasury which caused so much alarm in 1893. Especially as the 
laws regulating the issue of silver are now on a safe basis. If Con- 
gress in addition shall pass a resolution for the settled adoption of the 
gold standard, it would not be unsafe to leave the question of perfect- 
ing the bank-note currency of the country until a later stage of de- 
velopment of its banking and financial institutions. 



“The character and functions of money,” is the title of a 
series of papers begun in this number of the Magazine. They are 
written by Charles A. Conant, of Boston, and will constitute the 
first chapter of a work which Mr. Conant has in course of prepara- 
tion. This chapter will be followed by others, most of which will 
appear in the Bankers’ Magazine, and the work will afterwards be 
published in book form as a complete treatise upon monetary science. 

Mr. Conant will treat the subject largely from the standpoint of 
the evolution of money, monetary types, and various forms of credit, 
tracing their growth from the barter of primitive times down to the 
perfected mechanism of modern exchange, with a glance at the possi- 
bilities of further development in the future. 

The necessity for a new and comprehensive treatise in English upon 
the science of money and banking is well understood by economic 
students and the officials of our great universities. There is obviously 
room for a work upon the subject which conforms to sound doctrine 
and brings the results of monetary experience down to date. The book 
which has heretofore come nearest to fulfilling these requirements is 
that of Gen. Francis A. Walker, on “Money.” Gen. Walker 
differed from most students upon the questions of bimetallism and 
Government paper money. Admirable as his book was, moreover, 
when it was written more than twenty years ago, much has happened 
in the financial world since that time and much has been learned re- 
garding the monetary history of earlier times by recent researches. 
Aside from this book of Gen. Walker’s, there are several other 
works — notably those of Mr. Stanley Jevons, Prof. Charles F. 
Dunbar, and Mr. Horace White — which are written with great 
ability and are employed to some extent in university courses, but none 
of these was prepared with the purpose of covering the entire field of 
the theory of money, coinage, banking and the foreign exchanges. 
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This field it is the purpose of Mr. Conant to deal with in a compre- 
hensive manner, with a view to making a standard text-book upon the 
subject. Without expressing here any opinion upon the merits of the 
work, which must be unfolded as its several chapters appear, we think 
it will attract attention because of its scope and the modem experience 
and authorities of which the author will be able to avail himself. The 
first chapter almost necessarily keeps more closely in beaten tracks 
than some of those which will come after, but the points dealt with 
are covered with greater fulness and completeness than most existing 
works in English upon the subject. 



The branch banking system of Canada has been suggested 
as a model for imitation in improving the banking laws of the United 
States. It is claimed for this system, and no doubt with justice, that 
it has worked excellently in developing the resources of the newer and 
thinly-settled parts of the Dominion. But a careful consideration of 
the subject will show that even with the many conceded excellences 
of this system it follows rather than leads the local accumulation of 
wealth, and that if adopted or copied in the United States, it would 
not obviate the lack of banking facilities in places which now com- 
plain of their absence, while as a system savoring very strongly of 
monopoly, it would be open much more than our National banks to 
the political attacks of demagogues. 

The worst that can now be said against the National banking sys- 
tem resolves itself into complaint of sins of omission, but a system like 
the Canadian would be openly accused of sins of commission. It is 
noticeable that the Canadian banks do not find use in the poorer sec- 
tions for all the money they receive in the richer parts of the Dominion, 
because they send large amounts for investment in the United States. 
Almost every prominent bank in Canada establishes offices for the in- 
vestment of its surplus funds in the larger money centres of the 
United States. Now, this is all right; but if Canada were like the 
United States, how long would it be before this practice of sending 
money out of the country would be the subject of political attack. 
But on this part of the matter there is no need of any further remark. 
The practice shows, however, that the money collected in Canada is 
not all used there. In the same sense as the expression, lack of bank- 
ing facilities, is used here there are many places in British America, 
all supposed to be under the Dominion, which lack banking facilities 
for the same reason that many places in the United States lack bank- 
ing facilities. These places have not yet accumulated enough wealth 
to render a bank necessary. The grain is still so scanty that it can 
be cut with a sickle, and an improved economical reaping-machine 
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would find no work to do. Branches of Canadian banks are estab- 
lished in new places, much as new banks State and National are es- 
tablished in the United States. The place for some reasons begins to 
evince signs of prosperity ; there are mines or lumber or manufactur- 
ing advantages, and people flock there and business begins. The 
news reaches the head offices of all the thirty banks of Canada, and 
one or more of them thinks it worth while to open a branch. The 
same thing happens on similar lines in this country, only the bank is 
started locally by the men who have the money and can inspire con- 
fidence in the community. In both cases if the bank draws more de- 
posits from that locality than can be used there, the money goes to the 
money center, and when again wanted in the locality it came from, it 
goes back there, having while idle at home been given a chance to earn 
something elsewhere. No Canadian bank, however, it may safely be 
ventured, would as long as its management had their senses, estab- 
lish a branch in any place in the Dominion which if it were in the 
United States would not sustain a local bank. In short there is noth- 
ing in the branch bank system of Canada which does not strengthen 
the proposition that the bank follows business prosperity and aids it, 
but that it does not undertake to usurp the functions of the Creator, 
and make prosperity out of nothing. The places complaining as to 
lack of banking facilities in the United States would complain as 
bitterly under a branch bank system as they do under the present one. 



The great objection to National banks in the agricultural 
sections of the country seems to be that they are not permitted by law 
to loan money on real estate security. This complaint comes chiefly 
from those parts where land is very cheap, and it is difficult to see how 
the grievance can be remedied. No possessor of capital, whether a 
bank or an individual, cares to loan money on poor security. The 
owner of valuable real estate, whether in town or country, seldom has 
any difficulty in getting a loan from a bank on personal security, 
which is of course ultimately backed up by his real estate property. 

Even if National banks were permitted by law to loan directly on 
real estate security, no relief would be felt by those whose farming 
land was so cheap as to be comparatively unsalable at forced sale, as 
is often the case. 

The real difficulty in those sections of the country where the lack 
of banking facilities is most complained of is the absence of home capi- 
tal. A bank is not an institution for doing pioneer work. Wealth 
must be already created to some extent in a community before a bank 
can be of any use. The bank does not create wealth ; it merely collects 
and economically employs the wealth already created. There seems 
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to be an erroneous impression in the minds of many, that all that is 
needed to make a desert bloom and flourish like a green bay tree is 
to establish a bank, and that automatically and continuously it 
will pour out money and create an industrious and wealthy com- 
munity. 

Before banks were ever thought of communities became rich and 
prosperous by the proper employment of their labor upon the natural 
resources around them. When banks were invented they afforded a 
means of economy in the use of accumulated capital that doubled its 
power. But no bank can ever exist without the money which repre- 
sents the industry and enterprise of its stockholders, depositors and 
customers. No bank will ever establish itself in places where it can- 
not get both security and interest for the money it loans. National 
or other kinds of banks only make loans where value to return the 
loans is plainly in sight somewhere. 

In many States the State banks are permitted by law to loan on 
real estate security, but they do not, when conducted in a manner to 
insure their continual existence, ever loan on real estate which cannot 
straightway be converted into cash. In fact, the holders of real 
estate that has any market value can ordinarily raise money upon it 
for longer periods and at less rates of interest from other capitalists 
than they can from banks of any description. Therefore, there seems 
to be much that is fallacious in the expectation that the permission of 
branches to National or State banks would bring prosperity to those 
sections of the country which complain most loudly of the lack of 
banking facilities. If such a locality is investigated the reason for the 
absence of the much-talked-of facilities is soon very apparent. It would 
probably be found that there is no basis upon which a loan of money 
could be honestly asked for with any hope of repayment. How can 
a bank officer be found fault with for not loaning on real estate, for 
instance, in a community where there is no sale of land among the in- 
habitants themselves. If there is a community in the country to-day 
where there is any good security for loans to the amount of fifty 
thousand, yes, twenty-five thousand dollars, and a constant demand 
for this amount of money to be used in paying business, there are 
probably plenty of capitalists who would be in a hurry to place a bank 
of some kind there. 

Many of the complaints of the lack of bank facilities come from 
the cotton-growing sections of the South. Of late years cotton grow- 
ing has not been a paying business, and any amount of money loaned 
with the idea that cotton growing was extremely profitable would 
most likely be lost. One bank, or fifty banks, would probably have 
no effect on the price of cotton, or any other product, except if any- 
thing to make it less profitable by stimulating over-production. 
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There is no doubt, however, that the establishment of a well-regu- 
lated and properly-managed bank in a community capable of using 
loans with some profit, but which has been the victim of excessive 
rates of interest, would conduce to the greater prosperity of that com- 
munity, by lowering the interest rates, and according fair and honor- 
able treatment to its customers. It may, however, be set down as an 
axiom that no bank, whether it loans on real estate or not, will build up 
or afford any real aid to a community that does not build itself by its 
own brains and energy. The bank is merely a machine for the proper 
distribution of the money of a community so that each member may 
receive the greatest benefit from the capital and industry of the whole 
community. If any one takes any other view or has any other expect- 
ations, disappointment is sure to ensue. 

It is, however, this mistaken view of the functions of banks 
which arouses so many prejudices against them. The ignorant ob- 
server sees the ordinary bank located in a thriving and prosperous 
place, and he thinks it the fountain head and source of all the pros- 
perity and plenty. He might as well ascribe the rich harvests of 
ripened grain to the reaping-machine which cuts and binds it and give 
no credit to the fertility of the soil. The people of places where there 
are no banking facilities ascribe their absence to the natural cussedness 
and perversity of banks, and revenge themselves by covering those 
perverse institutions with all the opprobrium that skill in the use of 
language permits. 



The prospect op currency legislation during the present 
Congress, or the calling of an extra session for the purpose, seems now 
to be rather problematical. This appears to be the general feeling on 
all hands, and none but the very sanguine seem to have any hope that 
any of the measures looking to the retirement of the legal-tender notes 
and the adoption of a freer system of note issues by the banks will be- 
come law in the near future. 

The period of fever and anxiety succeeding the panic of 1893 is 
gradually coming to an end. Even if the measure of banking reform 
which many have believed to be absolutely necessary to the future 
welfare of the country does not now materialize as the result of the 
repentance and humiliation caused by the financial crisis, yet there is 
no doubt that a very large dose of financial sense has been forced down 
the throat of the people of the country by that event and its depressing 
consequences. When that crisis arrived the country was expending 
its resources in a vain attempt to bolster up the price of silver by pur- 
chases of 4,000,000 ounces monthly. The coinage of the silver dollar 
had ceased. But the silver purchased was paid for in a special legal- 
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tender note payable in gold. Sooner than any one expected demand 
was made on the Treasury for the gold these notes represented, and 
the difficulty with which the Government responded to these demands, 
was soon perceived, and the apprehensions of a total failure soon led 
to the panic. Under the influence of the terror inspired by the con- 
stant draft on the Treasury gold, and the struggle of the Government 
to replenish that gold by the creation of an interest-bearing debt, Con- 
gress repealed the silver- purchase law. By the courageous action of 
the Administration in placing bonds on the market, the danger period 
was at length passed and confidence was slowly restored. Since then 
Congress has refused to recognize any but the existing monetary 
standard, and has also disposed of the stock of silver purchased by 
providing for its gradual coinage. 

The campaign of 1896 was fought on a distinct issue between 
those who sought to mintain the gold standard and those who 
desired the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1. The former were vic- 
torious, and although Congress has not been anxious to debate finan- 
cial or currency questions it has vigorously resented any interfer- 
ence with the existing status. This policy of non-interference has 
prevailed since 1896. During this period the country has been grad- 
ually recovering from the effects of the financial crisis caused by too 
much silver and the fear of a permanent depreciation of our cur- 
rency, and is now in confident view of an unprecedented prosperity* 
The causes of this prosperity are not connected with the monetary 
system of the country. They have been due to the impetus given to 
our foreign trade by the low prices following the panic and the for- 
tunate market for the bountiful grain crop of 1897. The repeal of the 
silver-purchase law took away the most seriously depressing feature 
of the monetary law, and the natural recuperative power of an ener- 
getic people combined with good fortune did the rest. But this sequence 
of events appears to show that the existing monetary laws do not retard 
the growth of the country. The Spanish war made the nation con- 
scious of its strength to a greater extent than ever. 

There never was a more unsatisfactory or vexatious political issue 
than that based on the silver question. It was unsatisfactory to 
politicians because it tended to division instead of unification of parties. 
Although it was ostensibly an attempt to remonetize silver, no clear- 
cut issue could ever be made upon it, because the whole monetary 
question became involved and questions of finance have so many rami- 
fications and modifications, and branch out in so many social and 
economic directions, where every man is guided by his own individual 
interests, that it seems impossible to secure unity upon any recognized 
ground. The maintenance of the gold standard, the banking ques- 
tion, the paper money of the Government, silver dollars, the free coin- 
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age of silver, all caused a web of opinions that seems impossible of 
disentanglement. The prominent men of both the principal parties 
had laid themselves open to many charges of inconsistency in their 
course on this question, and its persistence and impracticableness as a 
political issue have at length created insuppressible disgust. Inas- 
much as the matters which seemed to make the monetary question of 
so much importance have during the past two or three years seemed 
to be in a fair way of settling themselves, it is not to be wondered at 
that legislators are unwilling to revive all the profitless and everlast- 
ing discussions of the last quarter of a century. As a matter of fact 
the gold standard is now in full operation and all business transac- 
tions are based upon it. No one seems to have any disposition te 
revive the silver question. The average member of Congress is al- 
ways willing to let unpleasant matters rest, and it is almost a cer- 
tainty that if an attempt be made to modify the present National 
banking laws that the whole monetary question would be revived . As 
was remarked last month, the attempt to substitute a satisfactory bank 
currency in place of Government notes will be represented as an at- 
tempt to foster an odious monopoly, and it may be better to wait for 
currency reform until the minds of the people diverted by other issues 
will cease to look upon banking reform as being of any political signi- 
ficance. It is therefore regarded as extremely doubtful whether any 
serious attempt will be made in this Congress to pass the McCleary 
bill or any other similar measure. If anything is done in reference to 
our financial laws, it will probably be limited to adopting the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that legal-tender notes when redeemed shall 
only be paid out in exchange for gold. 



The increased use of checks in all lines of business causes 
greater economy in the use of currency and lessens the danger of com- 
plaints of scarcity of circulating medium, which are the foundation of 
the hopes and arguments of those who live by fomenting and nursing 
financial heresies. Stringency of the money market may be the re- 
sult of actual shortage of money in what is known as the market, but 
this shortage is a symptom not a cause. It is caused by a prior state 
of mind characterized as a want of confidence on the part of those 
who supply the money market. The sources which supply currency 
to the financial centres are multifarious, and they seem all to be gov- 
erned by similar laws, and when the chill of lack of confidence strikes 
any source of supply it has a tendency to soon invade all. Currency 
and money are in existence somewhere in times of stringency, in the 
same quantity as in times of so-called plenty. The only kind of monqy 
that leaves the country is gold. The exportation of this precious 
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metal is subject to almost exact observation and it is not the actual 
exportation so much as the apprehension of its continuance that in- 
creases the tendency to withdraw non-exportable money from its 
ordinary channels and depositaries. 

In decreasing the demand made upon the stores of actual money the 
use of checks acts as a cushion or buffer, in relieving those symptoms 
which precede financial crises. The more the banks and financial 
institutions become accustomed to the exchange of checks by means 
of clearing-house machinery, the less fear they have of failing to meet 
demand for actual money. The history of clearing-houses of the 
United States shows a constant growth of the daily exchanges. This 
is usually ascribed to the growth of business, and it is no doubt in 
great measure due to this, but it is probable that the increase in 
clearings is also due in a considerable degree to the increase in the use 
of checks based on bank accounts. 

The complaints that have for many years been heard of the large 
number of out-of-town checks, which have to be handled by banks in 
in all parts of the country, had a mournful sound ; but they were in 
a measure the creaking of an old system that was gradually being 
strained and developed into new and stronger lines of action. 
Novelties and improvements are to some degree painful to the latent 
conservatism of mankind. Growth in any direction is always at- 
tended with some unpleasant sensations. 

Early in the use of individual checks for payment there were 
those who recognized that they had come to stay and who wished to 
invent ways to handle and circulate them which would be economical 
to banks and financial institutions. Not so many years ago when a 
remittance had to be made, even by a person who had a bank ac- 
count, it was the custom to purchase a draft on some convenient 
finacial centre. But now in such a case the party sends his individual 
check instead. Of course this deprives the bank of the profit on the 
exchange and places the cost of collection upon the bank of the payee 
of the check or of his assignee. But the practice of thus making re- 
mittances is one that recognizes the unity of the country regardless of 
State lines, as the practice of drawing personal checks for town pay- 
ments recognizes the unity of the town. It is also a concomitant of 
the rapid growth of transportation and news facilities. The telegraph 
and telephone have done much to encourage this new custom. 

But while the use of country checks is sure to grow notwithstand- 
ing short-sighted attempts to discourage it, yet the system of handling 
these checks has not by any means been developed to the perfection 
that will probably be attained in a few years. Many tentative sys- 
tems have been proposed by experts for doing this collection of country 
checks on a large scale, but so far the banks have not taken very 
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kindly to any of the plans. The accommodation of customers in the 
collection of the outside checks placed in their accounts has been a 
favorite weapon with competing banks to secure business, and the 
cheap and rapid and sure collection of these outside items has exer- 
cised the skill and ingenuity of the employees in the large city banks, 
until the systems followed by these institutions are perfect models of 
labor-saving contrivance. 

In the financial centres and particularly in New York the saving 
effected by the use of the clearing-house is marvelous. In the last- 
named place, especially since the enlargement of the boundaries of the 
city, there are a number of banking firms and private banks that do 
not belong to the clearing-house, and their checks are collected in the 
old manner by sending directly to each bank. It has recently been 
proposed to establish a clearing for these checks by means of which 
each of these outside banks can avail itself of the checks it receives to 
diminish the cash necessary to meet the checks drawn upon it. The 
success of this proposition will have a greater effect in regulating the 
money market and rendering it less open to unseen influences than 
may appear at first sight. The success of any system depends on 
many details, and great as is the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, it cannot fully guard the money market from sudden shocks 
when there are so many banking offices which are compelled to use 
cash in their settlements, with an old-fashioned lack of economy. In 
the aggregate these offices do a very important business, and by the 
plan proposed it is probable that the cash now necessary to settle 
the daily collections on them may be reduced to one-sixth or less of the 
present amount required. This will represent a saving of the resources 
of the larger institutions and be so much less to provide in stringent 
conditions of the money market. The present system of collection 
involves the sending of the checks on each of these outside offices to 
the counter of that institution where payment is made in full either in 
cash or by check on one of the clearing-house banks. Under the new 
plan the checks on these offices will be sent to the place selected for 
clearing and after the exchanges are completed each of these offices 
will only be called upon to pay its debit balance. Probably in time 
some method of collecting out-of-town checks on banks in all sections 
of the country may be devised which will be similar in its working 
to that now proposed for the private banking offices in New York. 



The progress op the country in material power and wealth 
is to-day more marked than ever before. Never have the exports of 
raw material and manufactures been so great, with constant openings 
for new trade, which indicate that these conditions will continue to 
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grow. The panic of 1893, with its consequent low prices, evil as it 
.appeared to be, has turned out in the long run an advantage. The 
prices and quality of our products have attracted the attention of 
foreign markets in all parts of the world, and American manufac- 
turers are now receiving orders from countries that have heretofore 
.appeared to be unapproachable competitors. Sending machinery and 
locomotive engines to England seems like sending coals to Newcastle, 
but even this feat has been accomplished by our manufacturers. The 
home market has heretofore been regarded as of the highest import- 
ance and the tariff has been the great means by which this market 
has been retained for home industry. But in time the competition for 
this market became excessive, and while it seemed an evil yet this very 
competition developed the wits and energies of capitalists and inventors 
to such an extent that now, as they have outgrown the home market, 
they find themselves on the wider field of the world’s trade and equals 
if not the superiors of their competitors abroad. 

The reports from American consuls and foreign ministers abroad 
are pointing out new fields for the exploitation of American commer- 
cial energy. The much-abused trusts, the growth of keen home com- 
petition, have been one immediate cause of the ability to compete in 
foreign fields. Their form of management of great industries, com- 
pelled to take account of all economies and labor-saving inventions, 
Jiave in many respects outstripped foreign methods. In settlement of 
the balances caused by the increased and increasing exportations, large 
sums of money become due to the people of this country, and invest- 
ments must be found for the surplus accumulations. The state of the 
money markets and the low rates of interest prevailing at our finan- 
cial centres have delayed the importations of gold which would natur- 
ally follow the settlement of balances due, by causing these balances 
io be retained abroad as a loan. 

If this condition of affairs continues to manifest itself for a few 
years longer, it is very possible, as was predicted by the late Jno. Jay 
Knox several years ago, that New York will supersede London as 
the financial centre of the world. The great banks and banking firms 
of New York city are already alive to these possibilities, and are 
.preparing themselves for the requirements of this high financial posi- 
tion. 

There is no doubt, however, that the natural conservatism of 
American financiers will lead them to first provide for the require- 
ments of home enterprise before taking up with investments in 
.foreign countries, and with the large surplus accumulation of the 
past two years there cannot fail during 1899 to be a more start- 
ling development of domestic resources than has been known for 
jnany years. 
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TAXATION OF BANKING CAPITAL. 



Whatever may be the fate of the present agitation for the modification of 
the Federal banking laws, it is nmch to be desired for the advantage of busi- 
ness and exchange of products between one section of the United 8tates and 
another that there should be a uniform system prevailing in all parts of the 
country in regard to governmental treatment of capital engaged in banking. 
As it is now the most diverse provisions prevail in the several States relative 
to the taxation of the different forms of wealth which constitute the basis of 
the banking business, particularly as to taxation. 

The Federal Government imposes no tax which bears universally on all 
banks, except the . tax on circulating notes. In the case of State banks this 
tax is made prohibitive. In the case of National banks it is for revenue pur- 
poses. The uniformity of these taxes within the classes of institutions they 
affect tends to cause uniformity in the distribution of bank capital. If, for 
instance, the ten per cent, tax on State bank notes were enforced in some 
States and not in others, it is plain that the greater part of banking would 
be carried on in the States where the tax was least burdensome. If in some 
States the circulation of National^ banks were taxed and in others not, the 
banks would gather in those States where the tax was the lightest. Any in- 
equality of this kind on the part of a Federal law would be an impossibility, 
but if it were possible, it could not long continue because of the outcry that 
would be raised against it. 

But just such an inequality does exist and has always existed in regard to 
what is styled State, county and municipal taxation of bank shares, etc. 
This inequality may be observed not only in the treatment of banks by the 
laws of different States, but in the treatment of banks in the different coun- 
ties of the same State, and it is this inequality of taxation which has as much 
to do with the lack of banking facilities in many places as the defects in the 
laws relative to the establishment of banks or relative to bank-note circula- 
tion. If the States should voluntarily surrender the power to tax bank 
capital, and leave the banks untaxed except by a uniform Federal law, the 
distribution of banking facilities throughout the United States would be 
much more satisfactory to the people of the country. The same effect would 
be produced if there could be uniformity in the several State laws and in 
their administration. The inequality affects banking capital in two ways ; 
it either drives it together at points where the taxation is light, even though 
profits are not so great, or it concentrates at points where the profits are 
large and enables the banks to thrive notwithstanding the tax. 

Any State has it in its power to attract banking and other capital within 
its borders by insuring good treatment in this respect. What is lost by 
lightening taxes on personal and corporation capital is gained in the greater 
prosperity of the general population, the increase of wealth in the State and 
the rise in value of real estate. 

The great difficulties encountered in the taxation of monetary capital 
naturally arise from the mistaken views which prevail as to the nature of 
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this form of wealth and its relations to other forms of property. The so-called 
wealth accumulated in banks and financial institutions and which attracts 
the attention of the tax-gatherer is, with the exception of actual coined 
standard money, simply titles to property. Actual property is visible and 
tangible. It consists of land and improvements, mechanics’ tools, products 
and manufactures. The tax-gatherer, inspired by a laudable desire to do his 
duty, sees the actual property first, as far as it is possible for him physically 
to do so, and then he often views the title to it as a kind of additional 
wealth, although it is in reality one and the same as what he has already seen. 
In taxing such titles it is almost impossible to avoid double and even triple 
and quadruple taxation. 

As no human system can be found which will render perfect justice, and 
as the practice of holding property by negotiable titles capable of being 
divided and subdivided is one of the most imperative conveniences of social 
life and is constantly on the increase, the danger is that increase in injustice 
of taxation will also constantly grow, until this subject is better under- 
stood by those who are elected to carry on the functions of government, 
Federal, State and municipal. 

On a broad view of the matter it is plain that all property should be sub- 
ject to taxation ratably according to its value. But if property is taxed as 
such, and the titles to it as such are again taxed, there is manifestly gross in- 
justice somewhere. The banks and financial institutions are the great de- 
positaries of these titles, and it is almost impossible to tell, so much are they 
divided and subdivided, who are the real owners. The capital stock of a 
bank, for instance, is represented chiefly by the loans made by the institu- 
tion. These loans consist of notes given by numerous persons or corpora- 
tions, and the means by which they are to be paid, if they could in each case 
be accurately traced out, would be found to consist in the end of improved 
real estate, mines, ships, products and manufactures, either imported or for 
export or for home consumption. The great majority of these forms of actual 
property are taxed wherever they are found or consumed. 

In tracing out the property on which the payment of a given bank loan 
rests it is possible that there may be several titles to property intervene be- 
tween the note held by the bank and the actual property from which the pay- 
ment will be ultimately derived. Thus a note may be secured by collateral 
consisting of stock in another corporation, which again depends for value on 
the loans of that corporation, which again may be secured by stock or bonds 
of a railroad whose earnings depend on the business it does. If the stock of 
the bank and the stock of the corporation and the stock of the railroad and 
its earnings are all taxed, here is repeated taxation of the same thing. The 
tax-gatherer in most places looks on the bank as the holder of the real wealth, 
and without listening to any fine-drawn arguments as to the status aqd 
foundations of the titles held by the bank, seeks to collect on all he finds. 

The difficulty of avoiding injustice in general taxation is crudely recog- 
nized in what is known as the process of assessment for purposes of taxation. 
Property or titles to property are seldom assessed at their real market, or 
nominal value, but usually at a much less figure. It is this margin between 
what might be salable value of real and personal property and its assessed 
value which more or less compensates for the unavoidable injustice insepar- 
able from most forms of taxation. The deduction of debts also is another 
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method of lessening this injustice. Bank stock, however, is usually treated 
with less leniency in this respect than almost any other form of title to prop- 
erty. Both in the assessment and in the deduction of debts, the usual State, 
county and municipal laws are extremely hard on bank stock. If the bank 
itself were the object of taxation, an examination of its accounts would at 
once show that whatever its assets, its debts to stockholders and depositors 
are just equal thereto. The stock and profits belonging to stockholders are, 
however, indubitably the property of these stockholders taken as individuals, 
and if they have no debts, might be taxed at their book value. But there is 
no individual but has his own private balance sheet, of which the bank stock 
he owns forms an item among the resources. If he is treated fairly he should 
be taxed merely on the excess of his resources over his liabilities. In specially 
taxing his bank stock injustice is apt to be done either by taxing him too 
heavily when no account at all is taken of his real surplus, or too lightly by 
allowing him. to deduct all his debts from his bank stock, which may be only 
one item of his resources. 

After all, however, the great trouble with local bank taxation is the ine- 
quality of its imposition in the several States, counties and municipalities. 
One way in which this may be cured is by the adoption of uniform taxation 
laws and provisions for their enforcement by all the States. This remedy is 
one that it is impossible to think will ever be put on trial. But the same 
end would be reached by the Federal Government taking all power of the 
State, county and municipal taxation of banks out of the hands of the State. 

The constitutional power of the Federal Government to control State 
banking has already been shown by the effect of the law taxing State bank- 
ing circulation. This law was declared by the U. S. Supreme Court to be 
constitutional. The same court has declared that the power now exercised 
by the States in taxing National banks could not be exercised except by the 
consent of Congress. To settle the whole question of uniform bank taxation 
it would only be necessary for Congress to withdraw its consent to the present 
method of State taxation of National bank shares, and either permit no taxa- 
tion of this kind or prescribe a method of assessment and collection which 
should be equal and uniform in all parts of the country. The States would 
then be forced to adopt a similar method in taxing their State banks, or these 
latter would become National banks to secure similar advantages in taxation. 

There seems to be every reason to think that the regulation of bank tax- 
ation by the Federal Government, on a uniform basis throughout the land, 
would be acceptable both to the banks and to the people. The taxation of 
banks would not be an unpopular measure, nor could it be used as a handle 
for stirring up political agitation. The commerce and trade of the country 
is not bounded by State lines. The railroads stretch across the whole area. 
Theban king business, equally important, should be brought to a harmonized 
uniformity. There is no reason why Congress, even if it should hesitate to 
pass laws containing provisions which demagogues style privileges, should 
not confer a general benefit by regulating the burden of taxation which the 
banking business should bear in sustaining State, county and municipal 
government. The result would be a larger and more regular sum paid into 
all the local treasuries throughout the United States in addition to the sav- 
ing of the expense of the endless litigation which is the concomitant of the 
present system of taxation of banks by State authority. 

2 
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THE ISSUE OF GOLD CERTIFICATES. 



In a communication to the New York “ Evening Post,” under date of De- 
cember 29, Hon. E. O. Leech, former Director of the Mint and now Cashier 
of the National Union Bank, New York city, makes a strong argument in 
favor of the resumption of the issue of gold certificates by the Treasury, 
which was suspended by Secretary Carlisle in April, 1893. 

The Act of July 12, 1882, authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to receive deposits of gold coin and to isgue certificates therefor in de- 
nominations of not less than $20 each, “Provided, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certificates whenever the 
amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury reserved for the re- 
demption of United States notes falls below one hundred millions of dol- 
lars.’* 

It was under this provision of the Act that Secretary Carlisle suspended 
the issue of the certificates in 1893 when the gold reserve fell below the 
$100,000,000 mark. 

Mr. Leech contends that the contingency which caused the suspension of 
the issue of the certificates having passed, the general law becomes opera- 
tive, and that it is mandatory in its terms. He supports his position by cit- 
ing decisions of the English and American courts, and by reference to a rul- 
ing of the Attorney- General of the United States. 

He says that “The gold Treasury certificate is the best form of paper 
money which has ever been devised. It is a note issued against a deposit of 
gold held by the Government specifically for its redemption. It is safe, con- 
venient, and economical, a valuable substitute for more cumbersome coin. 
It corresponds in our currency system to the Bank of England note, the 
highest form of currency known to Europe. It is generally agreed that the 
free influx of gold into our currency would have a beneficial effect upon our 
monetary system, and that our people should be accustomed to the use of 
gold money. As the use of metallic money — especially gold — is expensive 
and inconvenient, expensive by reason of the loss by abrasion in handling the 
coin, and inconvenient by reason of weight, gold certificates issued, as the 
law directs, in the denominations of United States notes, would serve the 
beneficent purpose of accustoming the people to the use of gold money with- 
out the inconvenience of actually carrying the coin. One of the most Seri- 
ous questions that confronts the Treasury Department to-day is how to sup- 
ply the demand for paper money. The Treasury is practically bare of cur- 
rency. Next autumn, when the demand for money to move the crops sets 
in, the currency situation is certain to become acute. The supply of currency 
in the large money centres is barely sufficient for local uses, and the banks 
will not ship currency to out-of-town correspondents, but only gold, where 
actual shipments are required on their part. Gold coin is not a convenient 
form of currency for the farmer. Already there is a strong belief, notably 
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in the South and West, that there is not sufficient money in circulation for 
the oonvenient transaction of business, and that the rate of interest in those 
sections is unnecessarily high by reason of such scarcity. 

Out of this belief has grown a pressing demand for a larger medium of 
exchange in the form of Government paper issues and State bank issues. 
This want could be readily met through the medium of gold certificates. It 
is estimated by the Director of the Mint that the stock of gold in this coun- 
try at the present time aggregates $925,000, 000, all of which could be utilized 
as current money. The enormous increase in the product of gold from the 
mines of the countries of North and South America, aggregating for the 
present year about $100,000,000, all of which (except the amount used in the 
arts and industries) must find a lodgment in the monetary circulation of this 
country, not to speak of the unprecedented trade balances rendering certain 
the importation in the near future of vast quantities of foreign gold, make it 
evident that the currency of this country for many years to come must con- 
sist largely of gold, and the question of handling this tremendous mass of 
metal is certain to become a serious one. ” 

Mr. Leech thinks that the issue of these certificates would tend to supply 
the currency needed to move the crops, and counteract the demand for fur- 
ther issues of Government paper money which is sure to be made should a 
scarcity of notes arise. 

The objections urged that the issue of gold certificates enables people to 
hoard gold and to draw it out when most needed by the Treasury, Mr. Leech 
does not regard as well founded. The international movement of gold is 
determined by natural laws of trade the operations of which it is difficult to 
circumvent. 

Concluding his very able argument on the subject, Mr. Leech says : 

“In view of these considerations it seems to me that it is unwise, not to 
say illegal, to withhold from the people of this country what the law clearly 
gives them, the best form of money, limited as to issue only by the amount 
of gold which finds its way into our country. Certainly no form of money 
yet devised is superior to gold notes, payable on demand in gold, and not 
reissued except for gold. It is the only form of paper money to which no 
one objects.” 



Commerce in 1898. — In an interesting article published elsewhere in 
this issue, Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Treasury Department, presents a striking review of the commerce, 
manufactures and productions of the country for 1898, making compari- 
sons with other years. The net results of the movement of gold for a number 
of years are also shown. 

The large increase in our exports of manufactured articles and agricul- 
tural products, occurring simultaneously with a decline in imports, has 
resulted in an extremely large trade balance in our favor and the consequent 
heavy net imports of gold as recorded in the statistical tables presented. 

Mr. Austin has collected a large amount of valuable information in re- 
gard to our productive industries, and the exhibit of the operations for the 
year makes it apparent that 1898 has in many respects surpassed all previous 
years in adding to the wealth and prosperity of the country. 
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A REVIEW OF THE RECORD MADE IN THE YEAR 1898. 



The commerce of the United States for the year 1898 has been in many 
respects the most satisfactory of any like period in the history of the country. 
Necessarily in preparing statements for publication early in January, the re- 
turns for the month of December must be partially estimated, but sufficient 
is known to warrant the above assertion. The exports of the year are the 
largest in our history, and the imports the smallest in more than a decade. 
For the first time the exports will amount to a billion and a quarter of dol- 
lars in round terms, while in only two preceding years have they been as 
much as one billion. On the other hand, the imports are the smallest since 
1885, although the consuming population is now thirty-three per cent, 
greater than at that date. With exports the largest in^our history, and 
imports so small as to make it apparent that the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers have enjoyed an unusually large market among the prosperous home 
population, it seems reasonable to assume that the manufacturing and pro- 
ducing interests and their employees have been unusually prosperous and 
active, and consequently internal as well as external commerce unusually 
great and successful. 

Heavy Exports of all Classes of Articles. 

The foreign commerce of the year, whose statistics are obtainable from 
month to month, has been the subject of frequent — almost constant — discus- 
sion. In its prosperity every branch of the great industries has shared. The 
farmer has made his highest record, his supply for exporting purposes being 
unusually large and prices unusually high, so that the total exportation of 
breadstuffs, provisions, and other great lines of agricultural production, is the 
largest, in value, of any year in the history of the country. The cotton pro- 
ducers of the South, while not obtaining high prices, because of the enor- 
mous crops which this, the great cotton-producing country of the world, has 
offered from year to year of late, have exported during 1898 larger quantities 
of cotton than in any preceding calendar year, while their actual receipts 
for that staple have been surpassed in but few earlier years. The product of 
the mines exported exceeds by more than twenty-five per cent, that of the 
preceding year, 'and those of the forest will be greater than in any earlier 
year, with possibly two exceptions. The manufacturers have made not only 
their greatest record in the value of their exports, but have for the first time 
achieved the proud distinction of exporting more manufactured goods than 
have been imported. 

Agriculture. 

Four great classes of articles form the bulk of agricultural products ex- 
ported ; namely, breadstuffs, provisions, live animals, cotton. During the 
eleven months whose record has been already made the exportations of 
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bre&dstuffs was #55,000,000 in excess of those of the corresponding months of 
the great exporting year 1892 ; provisions are #23,000,000 greater than in the 
corresponding months of 1892, and cotton, as already indicated, reaches a 
higher figure in pounds than in any preceding year, and exceeds those of 
last year as to value. Exports of agricultural products, which in the year of 
their highest record, 1891, amounted to #730,069,702, and in 1892 to #712,- 
461,791, will in 1898 reach about #855,000,000, and thus prove more than 
#120,000,000 higher than that of the record year 1891 when it was, as above 
indicated, #730,069,702. 

Manufactures. 

In all the great manufacturing lines the year's exports have also been 
satisfactory and have shown a gratifying growth. Iron and steel and their 
manufactures show an increase of nearly thirty-three per cent, over 1897 and 
seem likely to almost double the export figures of 1896, while the importa- 
tions of iron and steel and their manufactures have fallen forty per cent, com- 
pared with 1896. Cotton cloths show an increase of nearly 20,000,000 yards. 
Mineral oils have increased at the rate of more than a million gallons a month 
through the year. Cars and carriages show a marked growth in exportation, 
while agricultural implements show an increase of more than sixty per cent. 

The tables on the following page show the exports of the great classes 
of domestic production during each calendar year from 1890 to 1898 ; also 
the importation by classes during the same period, the figures for the closing 
month of 1898 being in each case estimated. 

Decline in the Value of Imports. 

The import figures of the year are quite as interesting as those relating to 
exports. They show, as already indicated, that the importations of the year 
have been smaller than those of any year since 1885, although the consuming 
population is now thirty-three per cent, greater than at that time. These un- 
usually small imports are the more remarkable in the fact that the year has been 
one of prosperity and consequent large purchasing power among the people. 
That the apparent reduction is due is some degree to a reduction in values is 
evident. The coffee importations of the year, for instance, are about equal, 
expressed in pounds, to those of 1897, yet the value of coffee imported is more 
than twenty-five per cent, below that of 1897. Sugar importations are nearly 
a billion pounds less than last year in quantity and nearly ten million dollars 
less in value, those of the early part of the year 1897 having been abnormally 
large, especially during the months immediately preceding the enactment of 
the tariff law. Tea importations are but about two-thirds those of the pre- 
ceding year in quantity, and show a fall in value of #3,500,000, and a reduction 
of more than ten per cent, in import prices. Tropical fruits, which we have 
obtained largely from the West Indies, have, because of the war, fallen very 
greatly in the quantity imported and consequently in values. The average 
import price of coffee brought into the country during the year has been less 
than half the average price in 1895 or 1896, so that, although the coffee im- 
portations of the year have been twenty per cent, greater than in those 
years, the value is very much less, the figures for 1898 being #54,000,000 
against #80,000,000 in 1896, and #96,000,000 in 1895. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the class “ Articles of food and live animals ” shows a reduc- 
tion, expressed in values, of #35,000,000 in round numbers, while in fact a con- 
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Total. 


9845,999,603 

957,333,551 

923,237,315 

854,729,454 

807,312,116 

807,742,415 

986,830,080 

1,079,863,018 

1,237,000,000 


| 


$3,532,514 

3,972,814 

8,638,209 

4,433,492 

4,231,391 

4,168,047 

3,911,426 

3,645,001 

3,500,000 


t 

i 


$6,076,668 

6,040,564 

5,579,916 

4,538,329 

5,239,818 

6,232,228 

6,594,463 

5,649,945 

5,500,000 


1 


$29,696,148 

27,209,539 

28,513,096 

27,617,868 

28,786,851 

30,662,093 

36,281,504 

40,834,864 

39,000,000 


Mining. 


$20,787,873 

21,447,128 

20,568,870 

21,656,256 

17,568,704 

19,820,502 

21,405,774 

19,792,796 

25,000,000 


§ 

1 


$157,126,803 

168,593,804 

152,397,392 

177,347,876 

177,800,969 

201,153,663 

253,681,541 

279,616,898 

300,000,000 


Agricultural. 


$628,779,597 

730,069,702 

712,539,832 

619,135,633 

573,684,383 

545,715,881 

664,955,372 

730,323,514 

858,000,000 
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siderable share of this reduction is due to reduced prices rather than reduced 
quantities imported. 

Another large item of reduction in imports is found in the class “ Articles 
in a crude condition for use in domestic industries." This class shows a re- 
duction in round terms of $40,000,000 as compared with last year, but it will 
be seen on examination of the table that last year's importations of raw ma- 
terials were abnormally large, having been $75,000,000 in excess of those of 
the year 1896, and even larger than in the great importing year which fol- 
lowed the enactment of the tariff of 1894. The reduced importation in 1898 
in a single article — wool — accounts for practically all of this. Wool importa- 
tions in 1897, as is well known, were abnormally large, the total for the year 
having been 356,849,482 pounds against 159,776,015 in 1896, thus making it 
apparent that a full two years' supply of foreign wool was brought into the 
country in the single year 1897. It is not surprising, therefore, that the wool 
importations of the year 1898 have fallen $40,000,000 below those of 1897, 
and that the great class “Articles in a crude condition for domestic industry" 
shows a reduction equal to this sum, all the other important articles included 
in this class holding their own or showing a slight increase. 

The class “ Articles wholly or partially manufactured for use as materials 
in the manufacturers' and mechanic arts" shows a reduction of $22,000,000, 
which is distributed through a large number of articles, but more especially 
cotton, woollen and jute yarns, and other articles of this kind. “Arti- 
cles manufactured ready for consumption " also show a reduction of about 
$12,000,000, while “Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc.,” show a slight 
increase over 1897. 

Internal Commerce. 

While it is, as already indicated, impossible to obtain accurate figures regard- 
ing the internal commerce, it is practicable to determine in some degree 
through an examination of the import and export statistics whether or not 
the manufacturers and producers generally have been busy, and to that ex- 
tent at least reach some conclusions regarding the internal as well as external 
commerce. If the figures of our exports show that the people have sold an 
unusually large quantity of products of the farm, factory and mine and re- 
ceived good prices therefor, it may be assumed that they have had money to 
expend for the necessities, conveniences and comforts of life. If the figures 
of the year show that the importations of those articles have been at the 
same time unusually light, it is reasonable to assume that the people in 
making their purchases have bought from the home producers and manufac- 
turers, and consequently that their sales to our own people, which are always 
vastly in excess of those abroad, have been this year unusually large and that 
the internal as well as the external commerce has therefore made a high — 
perhaps its highest record. A closer examination of the figures relating to 
imports and exports makes it perfectly clear that the manufacturers must 
have been unusually active since they have sent abroad more of their prod- 
ucts than in any preceding year, while supplying a larger home demand than 
usual, larger probably than ever before experienced. 

The three great classes of imports — articles manufactured for mechanic 
arts, articles manufactured for consumption, articles for voluntary use and 
luxuries — which are given in the table already presented, contain all the impor- 
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tations which could be classed as manufactures and are practically made up of 
articles which must be so classed. To be sure, in the last-named class, “Arti- 
cles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc.,” are included a few articles not actually 
manufactures, such as diamonds, statuary, paintings, feathers, etc., but for 
practical purposes a combination of the three classes presents in a single group 
the manufactures imported. It is interesting, therefore, to compare the grand 
total of these three classes of imports during the year 1898 with those of pre- 
ceding years, and in that way determine whether the importations of manu- 
factures have really fallen off and to what extent both in the present and 
earlier years. The following table shows the combined importation in each 
year since 1890 of the three classes of articles in question, and thus presents 
in a form for convenient observation a concise statement of the importation 
of manufactures from year to year since 1890 : 

Year 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 



Importation 8 of Vicar Importations of 

manufactures. • manufactures. 

$ 375 , 899,342 1895 $ 350 , 593,572 

827 , 289,674 1896 285 , 219,668 

341 . 843,643 1897 283 , 385,262 

816 , 582,413 1898 * 249 , 000,000 

252 , 245,752 

* December estimated. 



An examination of the above table shows that the importation of manu- 
factures in the year 1898 is §34,000,000 less than in 1897. It also discloses 
another important and interesting fact, that the importation of manufactures 
in 1897 was not as excessive as popularly supposed. The fact that unusually 
heavy importations were made in the months just preceding the enactment 
of the tariff of 1897 led to a popular belief that the country was being largely 
overstocked with manufactured goods from abroad. While this was probably 
true with reference to a few articles such as woollen goods, cloths, etc., the ex- 
cessive importation of those months was largely in raw wool, sugar and some 
other articles which do not come under the head of manufactures. That this 
is true is shown by the fact that the total of the three classes which are for 
convenience here grouped as manufactures is slightly less for the year 1897 
than for the year 1896, the total for the year 1897 being §283,335,262 and that 
of 1896 §285,219,662, while that of 1895 — the year of the great importation of 
manufactures — was §350,593,572. The average annual importation of manu- 
factures from 1890 to 1897 inclusive was, if we still consider the total of 
the three groups as manufactures, §316,626,649 per annum, while that of 
1898 was, as indicated above, §249,000,000 per annum, or §67,000,000 below 
the annual average of the preceding eight years. 

This detailed examination seems to indicate that our home manufacturers 
are occupying home fields to a greater extent each year while they are at the 
same time increasing their sales abroad. With the importations of manufac- 
tures in 1896 and 1897 rather below than above the average, and those of 
1898 far below the average, it is apparent that the home manufacturers have 
been supplying to an unusually large degree the home market. It goes with- 
out saying that the purchases of manufactured articles during the years of 
depression through which the country has just passed must have been in a 
large majority of cases unusually light, and that the. stock in a large propor- 
tion of the homes of the country needed replenishing when the improved 
receipts from crops and earnings came during the past year. So it seems 
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probable that the purchases of manufactures by the people of the United 
States have been unusually heavy during the past year, and as the importa- 
tions of manufactures have been in the meantime phenomenally light and the 
stock on hand prior to that time was not abnormally heavy, it is evident that 
the demand upon the home manufacturers has been great. That they have 
been quite equal to the occasion, however, is shown by the fact that they 
have supplied this home demand, which, of course, is always the first to be 
recognized, and have at the same time increased their exports until the year 
1898 will show the largest exportation of goods of American manufacture in 
the history of the country. 

By way of illustrating the rapid growth of our manufacturing interests, 
the following figures showing the imports and exports of manufactures from 
1890 to 1898 by calendar years are presented : 

Y _. n Imports of Exports of 

manufactures . manufactures. 



1^80 $876,808,342 $157,126,808 

1881 327,288,574 168,583,804 

1802 841,843,643 162,887,802 

1808 316,582,413 177,347,876 

1884 252,245,752 177,800,860 

1895 350,583,572 201,153,668 

1886 £5,210,662 253,681,541 

1807 283,335,262 278,616,808 

1898* 249,000, (M) 806,000,000 



♦ December estimated. 

It will be seen that the imports of manufactures fell from $375,899,342 in 
1890 to $249,000,000 in 1898, and that during the same time the exports of 
manufactures increased from $157,126,803 to $306,000,000, the figures for 
December in each case being estimated. When it is realized that we are 
now importing for 75,000,000 people only two-thirds as much of manufactures 
as we imported for 62,000,000 in 1890, it will be seen that the home manufac- 
turers must be furnishing to this increased population a very much greater 
supply than they did in 1890, while at the same time, as shown by this table, 
they are exporting twice as much of their manufactures as they then exported. 

Another evidence of the increased activity of the manufacturers in 1898 is 
found in the fact that the importation of the four great classes of foreign raw 
material required by them — silk, rubber, fibers and hides — has been larger in 
1898 than in any preceding year, the total of these four classes of articles being 
in round numbers $110,000,000 in 1898 against $97,000,000 in 1897 and $65,000,- 
000 in 1896, $97,000,000 in 1895 and $69,000,000 in 1894. A similar evidence of 
the reduction of imports of manufactures in 1898 is found in the fact that in 
the eight great classes, manufactures of silk, cotton, wool, fibers, iron and 
ateei, leather, china and glass, and chemicals, the importations of the year 
were nearly $40,000,000 below those of 1897, $88,000,000 below those of 1895, 
and $100,000,000 below these of 1890. The largest reductions in these classes 
are found in woollen manufactures and those of iron and steel, though in each 
of the classes named the figures of 1898 are less than those of earlier years. 

Large Net Importation of Gold. 

With the largest exports in our history and the smallest imports in many 
years, there comes naturally the largest net importation of gold. The total 
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gold imports of the eleven months ending with November were (149,396,370, 
which is a much larger sum than was ever imported in any full year prior to 
1898, while the total exports of gold for the eleven months were but $14,975,- 
316, making the net gold importations of the eleven months $134,421,054. 
The following table shows the importation and exportation of gold by years 
from 1890 to 1898, the figures for only eleven months of the year 1898 being 
given: 



Calendar Tear. 



Gold 
import s. 



1800 $80,230,090 

1801 44,970,110 

1898 17.480,048 

1898 I 72,782,380 

1804 | 21.850,607 

1806 84,398.302 

1898 104,781,250 

1807 34,020,592 

1896 (eleven months) j 149,898,370 



' Excess of 


Etc • ss of 


imports . 


exports. 


1 


$3,882,964 

84,116,471 

60,061,110 

7,018,481 

80,828,062 

70,671,010 


$48,474^860 




256,800 


184,421,064 





The effect of the great gold importation of 1896 and 1898, coupled with the 
unusually large production from our mines and mints, has made itself plainly 
apparent in the increase both in the gold in circulation and in the Treasury. 
The following table shows the gold in the United States Treasury and in 
circulation at the beginning of each month from July 1, 1896, to December 
1, 1898: 



Months. 


Total gold in 
Treasury, coin 
and biulion. 


Gold coin in 
circulation. 


Total. 


July, 

August, 

September, 


1898 

4% 

it 


$144,020,888 

150,012,234 

130,825^00 


$458,128,483 

445,293,044 

483,955,900 


$600,148,846 

505.806.168 

603.781.169 


October, 


it 


182,771,311 


478,771,490 


641,542,801 


November, 


6% 


155.328,832 


516,340.979 


671,64 >11 


December, 


44 


180,527,101 


516.7^9,882 


686,256,963 


January, 


1807 


175,203,982 


617,743,229 


092,947,211 


February, 


66 


182,887,121 


515,468,129 


697 '855,2511 


March, 


64 


186' 206.028 


516,815.608 


702,521,724 


April, 


66 


189,242,808 


517.125,767 


706.868,660 


May, 


64 


100,782,888 


517,321,606 


706,084,484 


June, 


46 


181J07.391 


520,221,923 


701.929.314 


July, 


** 


178,076,656 


510,146,675 


697,228,331 


August, 


66 


178,044.577 


519,074,802 


607,118,879 


September. 




181,284,165 


621,848,683 


703,082,728 


October, 


66 


184,681.684 


528,098,763 


712,660,417 


November, 


ii 


190,387,256 


539.278,953 


729,661,209 


Decern ter. 


ii 


194,089,280 


544,494.748 


738,584.006 


January, 


1896 


107,480,235 

Q fOI CK1 


547,568,360 | 

Ml Rfii 091 


745,007,595 

7KO OIA AJK 


February , 
March, 


66 


RAJ, 101,001 

204,083,971 


001 

553,884,882 


757,948,853 


April, 


66 


210,903,834 


582,129,74 1 


790.083.076 


May, 


64 


217,190,185 


817,088.510 


834,228.645 


June, 


“ i 


207,701,263 


649,571,881 


857,278,144 


July, 


46 


202,825,048 


660,950,880 


863,784,928 


August^ 


46 


225,138,398 


645.246,054 


! 870,384.447 


September, 


66 


253,377,493 


680.603.166 


884,070,660 


October, 


« 


278.091.452 


622,649,812 


i 901,341^64 


November, 






649,848,727 


! 925,070,798 


December, 




276,944^092 


658,966,613 


935,900,605 













In closing this article it is proper to again call attention to the fact that 
statements regarding the commerce of the calendar year 1898, prepared for 
publication in the first month of the year 1899, must necessarily be estimates 
as to at least the last month of the year 1898. 

O. P. Austin. 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND QUALITIES OF MONEY. 



Money, or currency, is one of the necessary implements of modem civil- 
ized life. It is one of the results of the subdivision of labor and the exchange 
of the products of labor. The simplest form of existence supposes that each 
individual shall produce all that is necessary to sustain life — that he shall kill 
and dress his own animal food, gather his vegetable food, and prepare his 
own clothing and shelter, so far as his degree of civilization suggests the 
necessity for these things. When human economy advanced another step, 
exchange came into being. In theory, at least, exchanges were first con- 
ducted by means of barter. The man who had an excess of game and a 
deficiency of skins exchanged a part of his game with the man who had an 
excess of skins and a deficiency of food. But three difficulties were discov- 
ered in this method of dealing. The man who had a brace of birds and 
wanted a goat skin might find a man with the skin, but who wanted no birds ; 
or he might find that the man with the skin wanted birds, but not enough 
of them to pay for the skin ;* or he might find that the man with the skin 
had been in the habit of exchanging skins for deer or fish and did not know 
how to calculate its value in birds. Then followed what was so well described 
by Aristotle more than twenty centuries ago : f 

“ From this barter arose the use of money, as might be expected ; for as the needful 
means for importing what was wanted, or for exporting a surplus, was often at a great dis 
tance, the nse of money was of necessity devised. For it is not everything which is natur- 
ally useful that is easy of carriage ; and for this reason men invented among themselves, by 
way of exchange, something which they should mutually give and take, and which being 
really valuable in itself, might easily be passed from hand to hand for the purposes of daily 
life, as iron and silver, or anything else of the same nature. This at first had a fixed stand- 
ard simply according to its weight or size ; but in process of time they put upon it a certain 
stamp, to save the trouble of weighing, and this stamp was affixed as a sign of its express 
value.” 

In these words of the old Greek philosopher are expressed the fundamental 
reasons for the use of money — the necessity for an article of merchandise 
desired by all men because it was capable of being exchanged against all 
other things — an article which should be an intermediate merchandise 
between all others and should give the holder the power of getting all others. 
The essential character of metallic money is that of a merchandise having 
value in exchange. It derives this value in exchange in some degree from its 
use as money, and in large degree also because it is prized for other uses. As 
a means for conducting exchanges it has the character of a tool rather than 
an object of direct use, and the demand for it as a tool is governed by the 
number, character and rapidity of exchanges. In its character as a tool for 
making exchanges, money constitutes in the hands of the holder a title to all 

♦These difficulties are called by Mr. Jevons, “want of coincidence in barter and he 
declares that “ to allow an act of barter, there must be a double coincidence, which will rarely 
happen.”— (“ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 4.) 

+ “The Politics and Economics of Aristotle,” trans. by Edward Walford, 22; London, 1894. 
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other commodities to the amount of its exchange value. In the language of 
Prof. Gide, “Every piece of money should be considered as a bond issued 
against the aggregate of existing wealth and giving the right to the bearer to 
have delivered to him any portion whatever of this wealth, at his option, to 
the amount of the value of the piece.”* This conception, now held by most 
students of monetary laws, has been more fully set forth by another eminent 
French economist in these terms :t 

“ You have a crown piece. What does it mean in your hands ? It is, as it were, the 
witness and the proof that you have at some time done work, which, instead of profiting 
by, you have allowed society to enjoy, in the person of your client. This crown piece wit- 
nesses that you have rendered a service to society, and, moreover, it states the value of it. 
It witnesses besides, that you have not received back from society a real equivalent service, 
as was your right. To put it into your power to exercise this right, when and where you 
please, society by the hands of your client, has given you an acknowledgment or title, an 
order of the state, or token, a crown piece in short which does not differ from titles of credit, 
except that it carries its value in itself, and if you can read with the eyes of the mind, the 
inscription it bears, you can see distinctly these words : 

* Pay to the bearer a service equivalent to that which he has rendered to society, value 
received and stated, proved and measured by that which is on me.’ ” 

Money is a special merchandise which, by its natural value and by the 
convention of society, serves as the intermediary for the exchange of other 
merchandise and services. { “ It is a true merchandise,” in the language of 
M. Laurent, “If one may call thus a product capable of exchange against 
another.”! It has, however, some peculiar characteristics, which are thus 
set forth by Prof. Block :§ 

“ If money is a merchandise, it has its tpecial character. It is received in preference to 
all others ; its value at a given moment is the same everywhere (at least for moneys whose 
nominal corresponds to their intrinsic value) ; it is not destined, like a product or raw mate- 
rial, to remain finally with a consumer to be destroyed or transformed, for its mission is to 
pass from band to hand to fulfill its work and resume its course — to circulate ; it is a means 
and not an end.” 

The service of money to society is very similar in its character to that of 
roads and other means of communication. This fact was noted by Adam 
Smith, in laying the foundations of modern political economy, when he 
declared that “The gold and silver money which circulates in any country 
may very properly be compared to a highway, which, while it circulates and 
carries to market all the grass and corn of the country, produces itself not a 
single pile of either.” The same image is gracefully presented by Prof. 
Tucker in the following terms :1 

“Its useful functions can be compared to nothing more aptly than to those of a canal 
or artificial road, by which the conveyance of articles from hand to hand is performed with 
greater ease, despatch and safety, and which have always been found to give a great spring 
to useful industry and commercial enterprise, not only by improving existing markets, but 
also by creating new ones.” 

* “Principe* d'ficonomie Politique," 96. 

tBastiat, Oeuvres , II, 80; quoted by MacLeod, “The Theory of Credit,” I, 78. 

X A similar definition is that of M. Courcelle-Seneuil— “ A merchandise of known quality, 
of value varying little and easy of division, for which are exchanged all the objects offered 
in the market.”— (“ TraiU des Operations de Banque," 9.) 

I “ Thiorie des Operations Financiered " 10. 

9 “ Les Progrds de la Science Economique ,” II, 37. 

1 “The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated,” 17. 
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This comparison does much to clear away the mists surrounding the sub- 
ject of money in many minds, and to call attention to the fact that money is 
not in itself the object of trade except so far as it gives command over useful 
commodities. The object of trade is the exchange of commodities. Money 
enters into such transactions chiefly as an intermediary. As a medium of 
exchange, representative money, or paper credit, often takes the place of real 
money, but such representative money is measured in the standard money, 
and the standard money must have real exchange value in order to constitute 
the standard. The experience of civilized societies for twenty-five centuries 
has resulted in making silver and gold the standard, separately or together, — 
because of the many respects in which they conform to the ideal requirements 
for money. Their adoption has been the result of an evolution in which 
many other things have been used, but in which there has been a steady 
tendency to adopt as the standard an article so highly prized that it was gen- 
erally acceptable in exchange apart from its conventional use as money. 

Because of the high value of money to the individual in giving command 
over commodities, some of the early societies fell into the error of believing 
that the community itself was richer according as it piled up metallic money, 
without reference to its power of producing and exchanging useful things.* 
They forgot its character as a medium and treated it as an end. For a civil- 
ized community there is no advantage in possessing a larger accumulation of 
metallic money than is necessary for carrying on current transactions and 
affording sufficient guarantee of the security of its financial system. There 
is much less advantage in such an accumulation than in the possession of 
capital wisely invested abroad, which is paying an annual return, measured 
in money, but paid in commodities. Great Britain, in many respects the 
richest country in the world, possesses a less amount of metallic money than 
Russia or France. She has put her capital into railways and factories in 
foreign countries, with such beneficent results that they are compelled to pay 
her annually about $500,000,000 more in merchandise than she sends to them. 

In spite of mistakes in investments and heavy losses, Great Britain is infi- 
nitely richer to-day in this command over the production of the world than 
if she had undertaken the impossible task of piling up her surplus wealth in 
gold or silver coin. 

One of the most important facts to be kept in view in the study of mon- 
etary problems is the distinction between money and capital. Metallic money 
is a form of capital, but capital includes many other things than money. 
Capital includes the whole aggregate of exchangeable things capable of minis- 
tering to production or fulfilling the desires of men. The classification of cap- 
ital adopted by most modern economists is that between fixed and circulating 
capital t Fixed capital includes that which has been converted into a more 



* It will be seen in a later article that this error was not without some justification in 
social and economic conditions. (Con. Cossa, “Introduction to the Study of Political Econ- 
omy,” 209.) 

+ It does not seem necessary or desirable here to enter into any of the disputes regarding 
the classification of consumers’ goods and other subdivisions of capital. The subject of cap- 
ital is fully discussed by Bohm-Bawerk (“The Positive Theory of Capital,” 36-77) ; Leroy- 
Beaulieu (“ TraiU d'Lconomie Politique ;” 1, 224-251) ; Hobson (" The Evolution of Modern Cap- 
italism,” 209-215), and many others. While the author regards consumption goods as capital, 
they do not play a large part in the forms of capital with which strictly monetary problems 
have to deaL 
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or less permanent and unchangeable form — capital which is employed in an 
intermediate process of production or simply ministers to human comfort or 
pleasure without being consumed in the process. Circulating capital includes 
raw materials and finished products which are converted or consumed in the 
process of application to their intended uses. Examples of fixed capital are 
factories, railways, and paintings. Examples of circulating capital are wheat, 
wool, and leather. Money is usually classified as circulating capital because 
of its freedom of movement. It has the characteristic of fixed capital in the 
fact that it is not physically destroyed or changed in use, but it has the essen- 
tial characteristic of circulating capital that it passes from the possession of 
the owner in exchange instead of remaining permanently in his hands as a 
means of production, like a mill or tool. 

Money is often spoken of as though it were the sole capital, because it is the 
most negotiable representative of capital.* There might, in theory at least, 
be abundant capital without money and there might be sufficient supplies of 
money with deficient capital. Each of these conditions is illustrated to a 
certain extent during the progress of an economic crisis. Money becomes 
scarce and its price becomes high when commercial activity is arrested at the 
first outbreak of a crisis, when capital in the form of consumable goods is 
abundant and its owners are trying in vain to realize upon it in the more 
negotiable form of money. The situation becomes somewhat changed after 
the intensity of the crisis is over and the period of depression sets in which is 
marked by the accumulation of idle money in the banks. Even this accumu- 
lation of money, where it is in the form of bank credits, represents command 
over capital quite as much as command over money, but there is usually at 
such times a surfeit of actual currency for which there is little demand, because 
of the distrust and prostration which have followed the arrest of active com- 
mercial operations. The volume of money in the world may be substantially 
the same under both conditions, but it is subject in the first instance to an ex- 
aggerated demand, not merely for its usual function as a medium of exchange 
but as a store of value, while at a later stage of the crisis it ceases to be 
required so much as usual as a medium of exchange and is no longer hoarded 
as a store of value to the same extent as during the days of acute panic. 

The reason for the frequent confusion between capital and money is that 
they are often coincident — either name fits a given sum of money and nego- 
tiable capital is transferred in terms of money, t Another reason for the con- 
fusion of capital and money is the fact that the increase of the one is usually 
accompanied by the increase of the other. While it is conceivable in theory 
that there might be large accumulations of capital without money and large 
accumulations of money without much other capital, such conditions are 
rarely realized in fact. A case approaching the realization of capital without 
an adequate supply of money is where too much of the capital of the com- 
munity has been sunk in fixed improvements and a severe strain is put upon 
the supply of money to meet the demand for negotiable capital, perhaps for 

* “ Before the economists, the word capital was reserved for a sum of money lent at inter- 
est. It was not the only form of capital or the oldest, but it was that most in view.’* (Block 
I, 424.) 

+ “ One does not take note that when capital takes the form of money, it retains it but a 
little while, and that more often it passes from hand to hand until consumed, valued in 
money without taking: the form of it at all.” (Couroelle-Seneuil, 17.) 
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the settlement of foreign interest charges. Under ordinary conditions, how- 
ever, an ample supply of money accompanies an ample supply of capital. A 
large volume of production, carrying with it accumulations of surplus capital 
and large transfers of capital into a fixed form, calls for a considerable vol- 
ume of money in the process of these operations. There is, moreover, in a 
rich community a larger surplus of capital for putting into tools of business 
than where every energy of the community is strained in providing the means 
of bare subsistence. A medium of exchange is so necessary to any society 
which has advanced beyond savagery that some medium is usually found 
even in the poorest communities. If this medium is irredeemable paper or 
depreciated metal, it is largely because the community cannot afford to set 
aside a part of the proceeds of its yearly production for investment in the 
useful but costly tool of a metallic medium of exchange. An ample supply 
of money, therefore, usually accompanies an ample supply of saved capital 
and adds to the tendency to confuse money, the tool of exchange, with capi- 
tal, the subject of exchange. 

The Functions of Money. 

Having taken a general view of the character of money it becomes possible 
to consider its several functions. The statement of the difficulties of barter 
and the search for the means of curing them naturally lead to the definition 
of several of these functions of money. First of all was the requirement that 
there should be a common medium which any person should be able to 
exchange against any desired object, because the medium was generally desir- 
able and generally exchangeable. Second came the necessity that the 
medium should be easily divisible and capable of expression in units, that it 
might be made a common denominator of all exchanges. Third came the 
necessity that the medium should have exchange value, in order that it might 
constitute a safe standard for the common denominator and might be so 
acceptable that it would not be parted with except at the value for which it 
was obtained. Out of these requirements, refined by the necessities of mod- 
ern commerce, have grown the five essential functions of money as they are 
recognized to-day : 

(1) A medium of exchange. 

(2) A common denominator. 

(3) A standard of value. 

(4) A store of value. 

(5) A standard of deferred payments. 

It has sometimes been contended that there are not five distinct functions 
of money, but that the function of a standard of value is linked with that of 
a common denominator, and that the function of a store of value is not appli- 
cable to money, but only to the precious metals when withrawn from mone- 
tary uses. It is convenient, however, to discuss each function separately, 
in order to discover if real distinctions exist and to make as clear as possible 
even those functions which blend with each other. 

I. The first important use of money in nearly every society is as a medium 
of exchange. It is difficult to conceive of such a medium without there being 
also a common denominator or a standard of value; but the distinction 
between these functions of money is of high importance and when clearly 
understood puts an end to much confusion of thought upon the subject. 
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The necessity for a medium of exchange has been pointed out by Professor 
Nicholson, in these words : * 

44 Without a complete revolution in the conditions of society, a medium of exchange is 
indispensable. Production rests on division of labor, and division of labor involves easy 
and prompt exchange, which again involves a common medium. Money in this sense is 
as essential to the interchange of commodities as language to the interchange of ideas, and 
in the last resort the Interchange of commodities is for the most part exchange of the 
services through which they are made. Thus money, in the sense of a common medium of 
exchange, is necessary in order to exchange all kinds of labor, from the highest to the 
lowest.” 

The effect of such a medium, not only in permitting exchanges, but in 
stimulating production and adapting it to every human need, has been thus 
defined by Professor Tucker : + 

14 As every article has its known market price in the general measure of value, where 
there is one, every producer can thereby better adapt his supply to the varying demands 
and diversified tastes of the community. Money furnishes a very sensitive barometer of 
these variations, by consulting which the industrious classes will be less likely to misdirect 
their labor, and create redundancy on the one hand, or subject the community to scarcity 
on the other. Where the value of the articles produced had to be exchanged some three or 
four times before the producer obtained what he wanted, it would not be easy to say what 
was the market value of his commodity. The kno* ledge at least would be far less prompt, 
easy, and precise, than it is where there is a general measure of value. 

The introduction of money has also a manifest tendency to beget frugality, and 
encourage accumulation. Without such a convenient and unchanging representative value, 
or mode of investment, many things would be wastefully consumed, supposing them to be 
produced, which would be saved, if convertible into money, instead of being exchangeable 
merely for other merchandise.” 

The last point made by Professor Tucker is put in even stronger terms by 
Roscher, when he says : | 

44 Only when money has become the instrument of trade, is it possible to separate the 
net from the gross returns, and, therefore, to manage income properly (Schaffle). Now, 
also, it becomes for the first time really remunerative to produce more than one needs for 
his own use and to save. Without money, the owner of any one kind of capital, who could 
not employ it himself, would be obliged, if he desired, to loan it, to find not only a person 
who was in need of capital, but one who needed the very kind of capital he had.” 

II. A common denominator affords the opportunity for referring each 
transaction to a common unit and comparing the value of articles, one with 
another. | If there were no common denominator, it would be necessary to 
calculate the value of every exchangeable article in the value of every other 
article. If two chickens were worth a hat, and three pair of shoes were 
worth a coat, these equations would afford no means of comparison between 
the value of chickens and coats. Such a basis of comparison might be found 
by adopting the chickens or the hat as the fixed point of departure. This 
would make it a common denominator and the problem would be solved. 
The most extensive properties, even to railways and steamboats, could be 
measured in chickens, as they are now measured in dollars, francs, or pounds 

♦“A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary Problems,” 16. The comparison of 
money with letters is made also by Gibbon and Chevalier. ( Vide Walker, •* Money,” 14.) 

t”The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated,” 14. 

t ” Principles of Political Economy,” J, 348. 

I There is need of such a measure, and it is analogous to the want experienced by the 
mathematician who has a column of fractions to sum up, and who does it by first reducing 
them all to a common denominator.” (Koscher, I, 341.) 
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sterling. But in the absence of a common unit, a tabular table of values for 
twelve articles exchangeable against each other would involve one hundred 
and thirty-two different comparisons. The first article taken would have to 
be measured against each of the other eleven, the second would have to be 
measured against eleven others, and so on throughout the list. It would be 
impossible for any person to carry these relations constantly in his mind, with 
the great multiplicity of articles now the subject of commerce, and changes 
in value, even in two or three articles, would practically destroy the value of 
a tabular statement. In the language of Mill, regarding the tailor, “The 
calculations must be recommenced on different data, every time he barters 
his coats for a different kind of article ; and there could be no current price, 
or regular quotations of value.” * 

III. The function of money as a standard of value is related to its 
function as a common denominator. It is the standard which gives form 
and fixity to the common denominator. The denominator affords the terms 
for comparing the value of one commodity with another; the standard pro- 
vides the unit in which these terms are expressed. The conception of a 
standard of value for the expression of price is more complex than the con- 
ception of such measures as those for weight or heat, because value and price 
are not inherent qualities, but are relationships between commodities which 
grow out of human wants and satisfactions. An article does not have value 
according to the amount of weight or heat it possesses, but according to the 
conception of its utility present in the human mind. A standard of value, 
therefore, is not a measure of value, but only a convenient scale by which 
values are expressed after their measurement has been made in terms of 
human desire or satisfaction. As Professor Bourguin expresses it : t 

“ The true reason why it is not proper to speak of the measure of value is that value is 
not a property, a magnitude. The franc is not the unit of the measure of value, but only the 
unit of the measure of money, of the quantity of silver figuring in exchanges. It is a cer- 
tain physical quantity of coined silver, a piece of five grammes, which has been adopted as 
a unit for measuring the quantity of silver constituting the value of each article in relation 
to silver. 1 * 

The adoption of a standard as nearly fixed as may be is of cardinal impor- 
tance in the creation of a proper monetary system, but the standard having 
been chosen it does not follow that the material of which it is composed needs 
to be employed in all transactions based upon the standard. In the words of 
a high authority : { 

“ The one important idea to be kept firm hold of in all discussion* of money is that 
when it comes to exchanging goods the metal chosen as the standard is not necessarily used 
as the medium of exchange. If gold, for instance, is chosen as the standard by a country, 
it does not at all follow that gold is used in all the transactions requiring a medium of 
exchange. The failure to keep this point clearly in mind has been a stumbling-block to 
many, and it has been wrongly supposed that an increase of transactions always required a 
proportional increase in the standard coin. But if it happens that goods are in fact ex- 
changed readily and safely by means of other things than the metallic standard, then such 
a conclusion is entirely unwarranted.’ 7 

• “Principles of Political Economy,” B. Ill, Ch. VII, Section 1 (II, 17). 

i" La Mcmre de la Valeur ct la Monnale ,” 38. The French monetary law of 1793 preserves 
this distinction, always referring to “ the monetary unit ” and never to “ the standard.” M. 
Wolowski proposed the use of the term, Evaluateur instead of £talon (standard), and M. 
Block proposes unite dt valeur (unit of value) . ( “ Lee Progrfa de la Science Economiqrue" II, 
37.) % Beport of the Monetary Commission of the Indianapolis Convention, 79. 

3 
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It is not a merely theoretical proposition that the standard and the 
medium of exchange are not always the same. It has happened repeatedly 
in monetary history. The famous Bank of Amsterdam and the Bank of 
Hamburg, in the seventeenth century, created a standard and common de- 
nominator in the form of “ bank money,” based upon a fixed weight of silver, 
although no coins of this weight were created. Silver and other metals were 
received at the bank by weight and intrinsic value and converted into bank 
money upon the books of the bank. Upon these books, and by means of 
certificates of title to bank money, were recorded the transfers of money 
wealth in the community. When this was exclusively the case, the bank 
money constituted in a sense both a medium of exchange, a common denom- 
inator and a standard of value; but in retail transactions there circulated 
much silver and gold which was a medium of exchange, but which was a 
common denominator only in a restricted sense and was hardly a standard of 
value at all. It was only when the medium was converted into bank money 
that the terms in which it was expressed became the common denominator, 
and the weight of silver which the bank money represented became a stand- 
ard of value. Thus money transactions were consummated without the 
transfer of coin and the advantages of the system made it the germ of the 
great use of credit instruments in modem times. 

The use of money as a standard of value has become of constantly increas- 
ing importance in modem industrial societies. The fact that money is a com- 
mon denominator has led to the expression of nearly all contracts in terms of 
money.* This make it of the highest importance that the standard shall be 
invariable in value. In so far as this is not the case, injustice is likely to 
be done between contractors, whether the purchasing power of money rises or 
falls. If its purchasing power rises, independently of the increased productive 
power of labor, the person having money to pay is compelled to pay a larger 
purchasing power than he would have paid if the value of money had re- 
mained constant. If the purchasing power of money fails, the person re- 
ceiving it finds that he has received less purchasing power than the amount 
which he expected when the contract was made. 

A reasonable degree of fixity in the standard is what makes it useful for 
measuring values at different times and places. We wish, says Professor 
Gide, “to compare the values of merchandise situated in different places or 
to compare the value of the same merchandise at different dates. ”t The im- 
portance of this certainty in the standard was recognized by Copernicus 
nearly four centuries ago, when he declared in his famous memorial to the 
King of Poland : J 

“ Money is then in some sort a common measure for calculating values, but this measure 
ought always to be fixed and to conform to an established rule. Otherwise, there will be, 
of necessity, disorder in the 8tate. Buyers and sellers will be constantly deceived, as they 
would be if the ell, the bushel, or the weight should not preserve a fixed proportion.* * 

In a country having a fixed standard the assurance exists that contracts 
expressed in terms of money will be discharged in a known quantity of metal 
of a comparatively stable value. This gives certainty to business transac- 

♦ “ Money is best defined as a thing which, by common consent of the business commu- 
nity, is used as a basis of commercial obligations. 11 (Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, “ Economics,** 
180.) t “ Principes d 1 Economic Politique” 90. 

t “ MoneteVudende Ratio, 11 edited by L. Wolowski, 49. 
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tions and permits large enterprises to be carried on upon a small margin of 
profit. Efforts have been made in several States to preserve the value of 
money by changing the weight of metal in the coins without changing their 
denominations. Such a process may affect contracts expressed in terms of 
money to the disadvantage of the creditor, but the effect upon current ex- 
changes is soon offset by changes in prices. Prices rise in the proportion that 
the metallic money has been deteriorated, and it requires the same weight of 
metal as before to obtain a given article. * Such changes in the weight or 
fineness of coins were common during the Middle Ages as a means of increas- 
ing the revenue and diminishing the debt of governments. The depreciation 
of the coinage is not now employed by any civilized State except where paper 
has been the actual medium of exchange and the new coins are adapted to the 
actual exchange value of the paper. 

IV. Money is a store of value, because it enables value to be embodied in 
a compact commodity, generally acceptable, and capable of being kept for an 
indefinite period without loss. The proposition that money is a store of value 
is disputed by Gen. Francis A. Walker and some other writers upon the ground 
that the metal ceases to be money when it is converted into hoards, t This 
might be true in a limited sense, where coin was melted up into jewels, as is 
often the case in India, for the purpose of a permanent hoard against old age 
or emergencies. Money is, however, a store of value of the highest character 
under modern commercial conditions. It is the one store of value which 
never loses its exchangeability against all other commodities. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Bagehot, “Money is never 4 second hand;’ it will always fetch 
itself, and it loses nothing by keeping.” J This is the reason for the great 
hoards of gold and silver formerly accumulated by powerful States for war 
necessities — illustrated in modem times by the hoard of 120,000,000 marks 
($30,000,000), which is kept by the Imperial German Government in the 
Fortress of Spandau. 

Money is not only a store of value of the highest character, but it was 
almost the only store of value of an exchangeable character until the creation 
of negotiable securities. There can be only three general classes of property 
having value: (1) Consumable commodities (including raw materials); (2) 
fixed capital (invested, for instance, in factories, railways, and land) ; and (3) 
money. Consumable commodities cannot he hoarded without loss. Fixed 
capital may become useless if the demand for its products ceases or may de- 
teriorate in value for a variety of reasons. S uch capital may be represented by 
negotiable securities, which escape the inconvenience of not being capable of 
ready exchange, but they are liable to deterioration from the same causes as 
the fixed capital itself and for other causes inherent in the operations of the 
stock market. This leaves money as the only store of value which is not in 
danger of deterioration and is always readily exchangeable. The character- 

♦This fact— that metallic money sinks to its value as merchandise, irrespective of the 
name Riven to it— is an entirely distinct proposition from that of the quantitative theory— 
that the value of money is in Inverse ratio to its quantity— although the two propositions are 
often confused by care, ess thinkers. 

+ ** Money,” IS. M. Block, who takes the contrary view, cites the case of a farmer who 
converts 100 hectoliters of grain into 2,000 francs, and declares, “ The 2,000 francs in the bureau 
do not cease to be money or available capital ; they are capable of being put in circulation at 
any moment. Does a horse cease to be a horse while he is permitted to rest in the stable ? ” 

Lee Prvgri* de la Science Eccmomiquc" II, 41.) 

X “The Transferability of Capital,” Works, V, 286. 
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istic of money as a store of value has attained a new development in modern 
times by the use of banking credits. 

Banking credits constitute titles to metallic money. Both metallic money 
and banking credits are instruments for transferring wealth. They represent 
the titles vested in the holders of the credits to command the products and 
services of the community. But banking credits owe their value to their 
negotiable character. They are exchanged against commodities when com- 
modities are desired, but they are capable of exchange against metallic 
money, when money becomes more desirable than commodities. 

Money becomes the best store of value under the conditions of an economic 
crisis, because at such a time other commodities become of uncertain exchange- 
ability. Money never suffers the loss of its general power to command com- 
modities, in spite of some fluctuations in prices. The greatest danger of a 
crisis, for a man engaged in commercial business, is the demand for the settle- 
ment of liabilities which he cannot meet. These liabilities are expressed in 
money and can no longer be settled, as under normal conditions, by the con- 
version of his products into titles to credit. Money, at such times, is the 
most effective store of value for the protection of personal and corporate credit 
and the fulfilment of contracts. Such conditions are not permanent and do 
not justify conclusions based upon the mercantile system — that all credits 
should be represented by metallic money and that metallic money is the sole 
symbol of wealth ; but the peculiar qualities of money are such as to make it 
the most secure store of value at times when other commodities lose some- 
thing of their exchange value. 

The use of money as a store of value is important, even under ordinary 
economic conditions, in effecting transfers from place to place. The power to 
transmit money obviates the necessity of transmitting commodities, where 
there is not an even interchange of commodities between two communities. 
Money then takes the place of other articles, as the most compact, invariable, 
and generally acceptable method of making payments. This is pointed out 
by Mr. Jevons in the following words :* 

“At times a person needs to condense his property into the smallest compass, so that he 
may hoard it away for a time, or carry it with him on a long journey, or transmit it to a 
friend in a distant country. Something which is very valuable, although of little bulk and 
weight, and which will be recognized as very valuable in every part of the world, is necessary 
for this purpose. The current money of a country is perhaps more likely to lulfll these con- 
ditions than anything else, although diamonds and other precious stones, and articles of 
exceptional beauty and rarity, might occasionally be employed.” 

V. The use of moneyas a standard of deferred payments is one of the results 
of the development of credit in civilized societies. Contracts for the pay- 
ment of money at a future time are of ancient origin, but have attained a wide 
development with the modem extension of trade. The reasons already stated 
why there should not be a change in the standard of value apply with added 
force in reference to contracts for deferred payments. Such contracts, made 
in the present with a view to the future, should be capable of certainty in a 
civilized State in order to promote the extension of trade, by making possible 
large enterprises looking to the distant future for their completion. Professor 
Nicholson says : t 

* “ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 15. 

+ ” Principles of Political Economy,” Vol. II, Bk. Ill, 94. 
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“ Speaking generally, everyone is bound by a series of contracts or quasi contracts to 
give and to receive certain sums of money at various future dates, and his whole industrial 
life depends on the fulfilment of these contracts and quasi contracts. The workingman ex- 
pects during a certain time to receive so much money and therewith to provide himself and 
his family with goods. On the expectation of this demand other people provide the goods, 
and others the means to make the goods, and other the means to make the means, and so on 
indefinitely.” 

These operations are correctly described as “instances of deferred pay- 
ments/ 7 and are seriously affected by changes in the standard. It is possible 
in such cases for traders to protect themselves in some measure against antici- 
pated changes, where they are not too rapid and too arbitrary, by changing 
their prices. It is less easy for the wage-earner to make an advance in the 
customary payment for services, where the value and purchasing power of 
money have been reduced. In both cases, however, there is less disposition 
to make contracts looking to the distant future, and thus the great enterprises 
which give life to modern industry are restricted and hampered. 

The most common illustration of the violation of the rule of fixity of value 
and depreciation of the standard is in the cases where contracts are expressed 
in the lawful money of a country, then based upon a metallic standard, but 
subsequently changed for a paper standard. Such contracts, where not pay- 
able in specific terms in metallic money, are often held to be payable in the 
depreciated paper currency which has become the usual medium of exchange. 
This fact has sometimes led to the belief that the value of paper money could 
be maintained at parity with the metallic standard by making it a legal-tender 
for past debts. This belief is based upon the theory that there will always be 
a demand for the legal-tender money for the discharge of past debts and that 
this demand will maintain its value. The investigations of Mr. Charles S. 
Fairchild, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, show that the use of money in de- 
ferred payments for long terms has not, even under modem conditions, at- 
tained a volume which would sustain this theory. Mr. Fairchild says :* 

“ If the census of 1890, where it is attempted to show the past debts of the country of one 
kind and another, be compared with the clearing house transactions of any year, you will 
see that not more than four per cent, of the transactions of any single year can consist of 
the liquidation of debts that antedated that year ; and that is a comparison simply with the 
clearing-house transactions, and we know that there is a vast body of transactions that do not 
appear in the clearing-house transactions at all. Therefore the liquidation of past debts is 
statistically shown to be relatively very small as compared with current transactions, and the 
final consideration is that it must be so, because out of what fund are you going to accumu- 
late the money with which to discharge past debts ? It must be that the only place from which 
it can be gotten is from the profits of current t ransactions. Therefore the current transactions 
must bear an enormously greater proportion to past debts.” 

Charles A. Conaxtt. 

(To be continued .) 



• “ Hearings and Arguments before the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives, Fifty-fifth Congress, Second Session,” 91. 



Insuring Bank Loans.— While the propriety of insuring the depositors in banks is 
being agitated it might be well to consider whether anything can be done to insure the 
bank against loss when it loans its money to depositors. If they do not repay their loans, 
bow can the bank pay off its deposit liabilities ? The banker who loans money has only 
human powers of discernment. Even with the best of intentions, and exercising the most 
careful discrimination, banks sometimes loan money to concerns that fail, carrying the 
bank down with them. If banks could be insured against loss on their loans, the insurance 
of depositors would, in most cases, be a very easy matter. 
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The prohibition of branch banking imposed upon incorporated banks of 
issue is peculiar to the banking legislation of the United States. There are 
no such restrictions abroad, so far at any rate as the principal European coun- 
tries and their colonies are concerned. 

In the British possessions all banks, not only the Bank of England, but also 
the joint-stock banks, the country banks of issue and the Scotch banks, as 
well as the corporations active in Ireland and the colonies, are permitted to 



♦The special literature of branch banking is extremely scant, the brief essay of J. B. Att- 
field, 44 The Branch Bank System, 44 being about the only work exclusively devoted to this 
theme. Occasional references to branches, however, may be found in the general works of 
Gilbart, and others, in which the advantages of the device are well brought out, in Wagner, 
44 Zettelbank-politik” Freiburg, I, Br.. 1878, pp. 579, 592,003, 006 ; further in his article in Schoen- 
berg's 44 Handbuch der PolUischen OekonomieJ 4 Bd. I, pp. 487. 489, 496 ; Tuebingen, 1896. Cf . also, 
for Germany, Lexis, in 44 Handwoerterbuch der StaatevDiesenschaften^” Bd. II, article on 44 die 
Koenigliche Bank of Berlin” p. 71 ; Lotz, article in the same volume, pp. 988-984 on Diskonto 
u. Diskonto-Politik ; and finally various passages in Lotz, Otschichte u. Krttik des deutschen 
Bankgesetzee, Leipzig, 1888. . Scotch conditions are described in Somers 44 The Scotch Banks 
and System of Issue, 44 pp. 43, 234, Edinburgh, 1873. Of. also Easton, 44 Banks and Banking, 44 p. 
07, London, 1896 ; and still better, Graham, 44 The £1 Note, 44 etc. ; London, 1880. For the situ- 
ation in provincial England, see Rae, 44 The Country Banker, 44 pp. 132-138. 266; New York, 
1880. NoSl in his 44 Lee Banques d' Emission en Europe ; 44 pp. 55, 129-138, 298-301, 430-435, 504-500 ; 
Paris, 1888; presents a good statement of existing conditions in England, France, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, while for the Latin countries des Essars should be consulted in the 
“History of Banking in all the Leading Nations, 44 Vol. Ill, pp. 80, 170, 171, 175, 178, 180, 248, 272, 
818; New York, 1896. Sumner's “History of Banking in the United States, 44 published as 
Yol. I of the same general work, probably contains more facts upon the American experi- 
ence with branches than any other work. This phase of Canadian practice and its results 
have been discussed by Walker, Hague, Cornwell, Boot and others in pamphlets, and by the 
present author in 44 The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890. 44 pp. 375-380, 412-424 ; New York, 
1895. 

Upon the territorial distribution of loanable capital there is still less material. Studies of 
variations in the rate of interest have usually been based upon differences at various times 
rather than differences between various places. Statistical exhibits of the funds in control 
of the banks in various localities, or tables showing the per capita banking power of different 
communities and sections, arc of slight avail in the study of this distribution, since they con- 
vey no indication of the abundance of loanable capital available in such neighborhoods as 
compared with local needs. Even the systematic collection and publication of rates of 
discount in numerous and divers markets of the same land have been neglected except in the 
United States. It has been necessary, therefore, to base statements as to conditions abroad 
upon the well-known practice of central banks in establishing uniform prices for simultan- 
eous services at their different offices, the only exceptions being those countries where the 
price of capital has become the subject of agreement among the banks, e. g. Scotland, or 
where persons familiar with the situation throughout the land have formulated a general 
description, as in England, Canada and Australia. The distribution in the United States 
has latterly received more or less attention from contemporary writers on the banking and 
currency questions. Cf., inter alia, “Sound Currency, 44 Vol. II, No. 2; IV, No. 6 ; V, No. 12; 
Dunbar, in 44 Quarterly Journal of Economics, 44 Vol. XII ; article on 44 National Banking 
System, 44 pp; 28-25; Eckels, Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, Vol. 1, pp. 1Q3-105* 
1896 : Laugh! in. Report of the Monetary Commission, pp. 180-196, 369-380, Chicago, 1898. In the 
document last cited, however, altogether too much influence has been attributed to the 
system of circulation secured by deposits of bonds. 
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carry on banking operations at a great variety of places other than those in 
which their principal offices are established.* 

The conduct of branches is likewise among the privileges of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, the minor banks of issue, the discount and deposit banks 
and the “ credit institutions” which play so prominent a part in the German 
money market. 

Branch banking is also an important feature of bank organization in Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 

In France, finally, the establishment of subsidiary offices and agencies has 
been made obligatory upon the Bank of France, although the fulfilment of 
its duty has caused it no loss, while the great non-issuing institutions and the 
French colonial banks have extended operations beyond their legal domiciles 
in pursuit of their own advantage. The former reluctance of the Bank of 
France in this particular was due to exceptional circumstances. Elsewhere 
the privilege of opening branches has almost invariably been improved, t 

The Utility of Branch Banking. 

From the bankers' view, in fact, there is hardly room for question as to the 
utility of branch banking. By the help of branches he is able to draw his 
business from a greater territory. They are the means of opening up new fields 
for discount operations, of acquiring deposits in accumulating communities 
which lack convenient access to his principal office, and generally of enlarging 
the volume of transactions which have a favorable effect on the account of 
profit and loss. And because it is less dependent upon the prosperity of a 
single town and its tributary district, his business becomes more stable. He 
is able to set off losses due to the mistakes or mishaps of producers in one 
section, against exceptional returns obtained where sound judgment and good 
fortune have caused a more flourishing condition of industry and trade. By 
a judicious distribution and variation of risk, his prospect of profit is better 
assured. 

In the long run, moreover, a bank with branches can carry on a business 
in credits at less expense than independent local institutions. Instead of a 
President and directorate at each establishment, there is but one of each for 
the entire group of offices. The administrative apparatus is simpler, for the 
branch Manager, guided and fortified by advice from the head office, is an 
ample substitute for the elaborate organization of local executive and board. 
Unusual ability is given wider scope and put to better use. The talents of a 

•According to the “ Banking Supplement ” of the London “ Economist,** October 22, 1898, 



there were in 

England and Wales 90 joint-stock banks with 3548 branches and agencies. 

Isle of Man 3 “ 17 

Scotland 11 “ 1154 

Ireland 9 580 



and with offices in London 29 colonial “ 1853 “ 

+ Branch offices have been opened, or may be established (in a few cases, however, only 
after special permission has been obtained from the Government), by banks in Argentina, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chili, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, Paraquay, Persia. Peru, Portugal, Roumania, 
Russia, Salvador. Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, Uruaguay and Vene- 
zuela. (See the material on Foreign Banking Systems, collected by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States and published in the Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, 1898. Vol. 1, pp. 115-193.) 
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capable general Manager can be applied to the solution of banking problems, 
at as many different offices as he is able to supervise, while the local direc- 
tion of branches may be entrusted to agents whose services need not be so 
highly paid as those of men who bear an undivided responsibility. 

Greater yet is the saving incidental to branch banking where banks may 
issue circulation on their general credit. It is then unnecessary for banks with 
more than one establishment to keep considerable money reserves at any save 
their central offices. It is there that the principal calls for redemption arise, 
or thither that settlements are mostly shifted. Elsewhere the purposes of cus- 
tomers desiring a medium which easily passes from hand to hand, are ordinar- 
ily served by the bank's own notes. Branch establishments, therefore, may be 
equipped with this costless form of till money, instead of the reserves of coin 
or Government notes which local banks are obliged to keep. The mother 
banks save the interest, and are frequently able to maintain prosperous branch 
offices, where local banks would have no chance. 

Judged by the broader standard of the general welfare, the case for branch 
banking, theoretically stated, at least, is equally clear. One function of a 
banker is to furnish circulating capital, or that with which it can be bought, 
to those who wish to borrow and are likely to repay. If capital and that with 
which it can be bought, or purchasing power, be used for the time as synony- 
mous expressions, it may be said that the banker meets such demands in part, 
but only in small part, from the money forming his own stock. A larger 
portion is provided from the funds entrusted to his care, a larger portion still, 
perhaps, consists of undertakings of his own, which he exchanges for the 
promises of others. Within a single town or village, or within any territorial 
unit between the different parts of which there is quick and easy communi- 
cation, the banker who has the confidence of the community is thus able to 
mediate between borrowers and lenders — to provide capital for those who can 
put it to productive use. Prudence, of course, forbids him to concentrate his 
investments in a particular line of paper, and wisdom commands that no ad- 
vance shall exceed a safe proportion of the borrower's total wealth. But 
within these limits fair play requires that customers of an equal degree of 
credit shall receive accommodation on substantially the same terms. The 
banker, therefore, if the banking profession may be so personified, adjusts the 
demand for discounts to his supply of funds by raising the rate when his re- 
sources are relatively scant, and lowering prices when, without the larger 
market thus created, a portion of the capital at his disposal would lie unem 
ployed. 

Suppose, however, that instead of lowering prices, the banker undertakes 
to expand his business by opening branches and extends his activity from one 
to several localities. If it so happen, after this step is taken, that the supply 
of capital bears a like proportion to the demand for it in each of the towns 
where he has an office, the banker’s problem in regard to the discount rate 
will still be simply that of finding the price, or of accepting the price, at which 
all the loanable capital at his command can be safely invested. But should 
the rate of interest usual in one town be higher than in another, and lower in 
a third perhaps than in either two, the situation is of quite another sort. In 
the absence of differences of risk in the securities offered, such differences of 
rate indicate an inequality in[the proportion of loanable capital in the different 
towns to the amounts which borrowers there trading could profitably use, 
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were the rates the same in each. In other words, there is a faulty distribu- 
tion of the loan fund among the several markets. Some have more, some less, 
than their due share. 

Furthermore, these differences of rate afford the banker an opportunity 
for profit, over and above the ordinary profit from a local business in credits, 
in borrowing where capital is cheap and lending where the ruling price is 
high. For the special service of correcting the distribution he can obtain a 
special return. He is even able to offer his depositors and other creditors un- 
usual inducements where capital is relatively abundant ; where it is scarce, he 
can discount at something under the market rate and yet derive a gain. And 
90 long as the margin between any two local markets is more than the cost 
of transporting and managing capital, the exploitation of differences will pre- 
sent attractions which keen business men, under most circumstances, are 
quite unlikely to despise. 

The Equalization of Rates of Discount. 

What, now, is the probable effect of such operations upon local discount 
rates, particularly when conducted on a large scale ? Theoretically speaking, 
there can be but one result. Given competition or the effective fear of com- 
petition, and local rates will inevitably develop a tendency to move towards 
a common level throughout the territory in which branch banking is carried 
on. The tendency may be obscured for a time by inferior security of the 
paper circulating in some markets ; for a time its operation may be suspended 
by extraordinary local demand for discounts or the unusually high degree of 
productivity characteristic of trade and industry in particular sections ; but 
in the end it is certain to prevail. 

It is the peculiar virtue of a well-developed system of branch banking that 
it overcomes the natural and psychological obstacles to the transfer of capital 
from markets where it is relatively abundant to those in which it is com - 
paratively scarce, in a manner at once effective and persistent. By means of 
his branches a banker can engage in active competition for commercial paper 
in a great variety of places, where, without the familiarity with local con- 
ditions obtained through his local representative, he would scarcely presume 
to invest at all. To the extent, therefore, that the local provision maybe 
lacking, a system of branch banking places the banking resources of ail com- 
munities within the reach of each. It counteracts the local dearth and re- 
lieves the local glut, facilitating and guiding the flow of circulating capital 
to those parts of the country in which it is most needed and can be best em- 
ployed. By merging many markets into what is practically a single one, it 
puts all borrowers on the same footing, enabling them, on the sole condition 
of being worthy of credit, to obtain credit on equal terms. 

Even where there is no direct competition, where a single banker becomes 
the controlling factor in the lending business of several localities, he will 
soon perceive an advantage in exacting substantially the same rate at all his 
offices. It may be higher in some markets than when each community had 
to rely upon local resources; in others it is likely to be considerably lower; 
but, as a rule, it will be the highest rate and consequently the most profit- 
able one at which the banker can keep the whole of his disposable capital 
productively engaged. Attempts to maintain diverse rates at different offices 
would involve useless discrimination between localities, and in most instances 
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actually lessen the net gain. When two or more banks are working the same 
field, any inequality of rates ordinarily gives rise to a process of mutual under- 
bidding in the higher markets, supplemented in some cases, by increased com- 
petition for deposits in the lower ones, which goes on until the inter-local 
differences have practically disappeared. Worse still, then, is the folly of 
the banker who should seek to stop or to slacken the progress of equalization, 
be it yet incomplete, or to disturb it when once brought about, where branch 
banking is open to active competition. The innovator under such circum- 
stances would suffer not only an immediate diminution of profits, but also, in, 
all probability, the loss of his best accounts to more sagacious rivals. 

Now as a matter of fact there is not one of the leading States of Western 
Europe in which this process of equalization between domestic discount 
markets is not already far advanced. Take whichever of these one may, it 
will be found that the price of capital in provincial cities varies in close and 
usual correspondence to the rates prevailing in the principal financial centers. 
In Germany, for example, there are no less than 260 towns where paper of a 
standard quality is discounted at precisely the rate paid upon like securities 
in Berlin. In France there are more than 200 communities in which borrowers 
of good standing and credit can obtain loans on terms as favorable as those 
accorded in Paris. Similar conditions exist in Italy, Belgium, and Holland. 
In England again the country bank rate is seldom more than five or less than 
four per cent, in any part of the Kingdom, tchile in Scotland the hanks qf 
issue have agreed to charge , and do charge , identical rates at each qf their 
thousand hanking offices. 

The uniformity elsewhere, though approximate, is not so complete. Thus 
the “ private discount ” rate in Berlin, Frankfort, and Hamburg is generally 
somewhat lower than the official rate of the Imperial Bank. It is also true 
that money is usually cheaper at the London “ market rate ” than at the price 
fixed by the Bank of England, and cheaper on these terms, again, than at the 
rate demanded by provincial banks. Such prices, however, are available 
only to persons of exceedingly good credit, those, for example, who are able 
and willing to repay on demand, or whose time paper is especially esteemed. 
The lower rates indicate rather a lessened premium for risk than a plethora 
of funds in the central market as compared with other cities of the same land. 

Diversity of Interest Rates in the United States. 

In any case, the advantages of European financial centers over provincial 
towns dwindle to insignificance in contrast with the diversity of rates prevail- 
ing in the different discount markets of the United States. That the younger 
and smaller communities of the American South and West are handicapped 
by oppressive, if not usurious rates of interest, is a proposition concerning the 
organization of credit in this country which few now venture to dispute. It 
rests on too notorious and well -authenticated facts. Indeed, it has become 
a commonplace of discussion on currency and banking, that the dearth of 
capital in such communities should be relieved, and schemes of banking reform 
are no longer considered complete without some provision for sections in 
which credit facilities are altogether lacking or inadequate to business needs. 
Further to examine conditions in small communities, however, is aside from 
our purpose. For one thing, no comprehensive data on discount rates in these 
outlying regions are available. The reports that we have are neither regular 
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nor complete, bat fragmentary and accidental. Information of this sort, 
though sufficiently explicit and accurate to permit certain general conclusions, 
is not enough for a careful study of the number and location of the minor 
markets in which there is a scarcity of capital available for short-time loans, 
or of the extent to which the price of loans is thus enhanced. Another con- 
sideration is the more decisive nature of the commentary on the efficiency of 
American banks which can be derived from an examination of rates in the 
more important discount markets of the United States. 

For forty-three such markets there are full and trustworthy statistics, 
collected at frequent intervals and extending over a series of years, in the 
“Rates of Discount,” on first-class two-name commercial paper, published 
weekly by “ Bradstreets. ” Not a city in the whole list had less than 25,- 
000 inhabitants by the census of 1890, and the table includes twenty two 
of the twenty-seven cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, nineteen of the 
twenty-three reserve cities, and all three of the central reserve cities of the 
National banking system. All but four of them had clearing-houses in opera- 
tion by the beginning of 1897, the only exceptions being Charleston, Duluth, 
Little Rock and Mobile. From these facts, then, if not from the names of 
the cities, it is manifest that the list includes only communities of some con- 
sequence in the political economy, populous and long-established centers of 
industry mid trade, in whose markets it would be but natural to expect the 
circnlation of first rate commercial securities in considerable volumes. And 
it is only to first class, two-name commercial paper that “Bradstreets” 
figures are intended to apply. If the work of the commercial experts serving 
as correspondents of that journal has been correct — as there is slight reason 
to doubt — the comparison of averages, in which the influence of temporary 
disturbances is eliminated, and only the effect of more enduring forces appears, 
ought to permit approximately exact conclusions upon the relative abun- 
dance of loanable capital in the forty-three cities concerned. The presence 
of two rates against the names of many cities in the weekly list cannot im- 
pair the conclusions. So far as the present inquiry goes, it is immaterial 
whether these indicate the lower and upper limits of the week’s movement, 
or the highest and lowest rates at which securities nominally of like quality 
are discounted, when there is a chance to discriminate according to the trans- 
actions from which that paper arises, the time it has to run, or the relative 
strength of borrower and lender. The point of interest is less the absolute 
height of rates in particular cities than the differences between rates in a num- 
ber of cities. The averages of both the higher and lower weekly rates, as 
well for each of the years 1898-1897 as for the five years, are presented in the 
following table, and the relation may be ascertained from either set of 
columns. 

The lower averages of the table have already been published in another 
connection.* In one sense, these alone, representing as they do the lowest 
prices at which borrowers of high credit obtain loans in the several cities to 
which they apply, afford a conclusive demonstration, stronger and more con- 
vincing than page on page of eloquent argument, that there are extraordi- 
nary inequalities in the distribution of circulating capital among the more 



•Id the Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 1, in an article by the writer on 
“ Discount Bates in the United States.” 
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Average rate of discount in forty three cities of the United States, for the years 1893-1897, 
and for the five years , as reported weekly in “ Bradstr eels ” 
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important discount centers .of the United States. The higher figures have been 
added, however, as cumulative proof that the American system of domestic 
arbitrage is inadequate and inefficient. In truth, as compared with that inter- 
national system which hurries capital across frontiers and over seas, for the 
sake of differences of often less than one per cent., it might better be said 
that the United States has nothing in the way of arbitrage apparatus for 
domestic purposes, in any sense worthy of the name. 

Coincident with the diversity of rates on this side of the Atlantic, is that 
other striking contrast between the American and European organizations of 
credit already pointed out. There is no widespread network of branch banks 
in the United States. A National bank is confined by law to a single city, town 
or village as the-scene of its banking operations;* according to a recent 
decision of the Comptroller of the Currency, it may have but one office. In 
like manner, State banks, though not always forbidden to maintain branches, 
usually conduct but one establishment, t For any consideration of expedi- 
ency in favor of its retention, the statutory prohibition of branches must be 
regarded as obsolete. Its origin is undoubtedly traceable to an amendment, 
adopted by the Legislature in 1848, to the law which, ten years earlier, had 
established “freedom of banking” in the State of New York. Certain 
persons, acting under the provisions of that law, had set up their so-called 
principal offices in obscure villages of the backwoods, while issuing their 
notes, and attending to such other business as came their way, in the impor- 
tant cities. As they were thus able to evade or delay redemption at city 
offices by referring holders of their paper to the remote counters at which 
alone it was payable, or later might refuse to redeem in Albany or New York 
except at a discount, the Legislature sought to mitigate the scandal by 
requiring that the usual business of a “free bank ” should be transacted at 
the place named in its certificate. | When the Federal Government also 
adopted a system of bond-secured issues, a like provision was included in the 
National Bank Act. | 

Logically, of course, the prohibition of branches should have been repealed 
when the present system of redemption was established in 1874. From that 
time on the circulation of bank notes at their face value has been fully 
assured by the requirement that National banks shall receive them in pay- 
ment and by the five per cent, redemption fund at Washington. The reten- 
tion of the prohibition might be excusable, nevertheless, if it were true that 
American bankers, with the ingenuity characteristic of their race, had de- 
vised other apparatus facilitating the flow of capital from one section to 
another as effective and economical as that of branch banks. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that a powerful syndicate of banks situated in dif- 

• Revised Statutes of the United States, M 5134, 5190. 

+ The branches conducted by some State banks, in the exercise of corporate privileges, 
or by certain National banks, of whose action no official cognizance has been taken, are few 
in number, and in influence unimportant. 

t Cf. Laws of New York, 1838, Ch. 260 ; 1840, Ch. 202, 383 ; 1848, Ch. 340. 

I That the conduct of branches, nevertheless, is by no means generally contrary to Ameri- 
can banking policy is shown by the fact that the practice is permitted in ArkanShs, California, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, Nevada, South Carolina and Wisconsin, while 
the law is silent upon the subject or does not forbid branches in Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Kan- 
sas. Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia 
and Washington. (Cf. the official material on “ State Banking Systems,” in the Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Vol. 1, 1896, pp. 195-254.) 
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ferent towns, by pooling their resources and combining their lending busi- 
ness, might eventually establish a uniformity of rates throughout the terri- 
tory in which they worked. Or, if local banks had as extensive opportunities 
for borrowing in cheap markets, either on their bills payable, or by way of 
credits to depositors in such neighborhoods, as the banker on the spot, 
known of all men and trusted by many, they too might augment inadequate 
local loan funds and gradually bring about a like uniformity of rates. Still 
further assistance might be obtained by communities in which credit is dear, 
through placing the capital stock of local banks in the hands of absentee 
shareholders, and through the pledge of securities discounted by such banks 
to institutions in other localities. 

In actual practice, however, cases of combination among banks for 
general purposes are exceedingly rare, and the most conspicuous examples of 
such syndicates, in being perverted by their promoters to other ends than 
those of legitimate banking, have speedily come to grief. On the other hand, 
the acquisition of additional funds by the issue of interest-bearing deposit 
receipts, payable only after notice or at fixed terms to persons living at a 
distance, is more or less discountenanced by the banking profession, and when 
such obligations have been reported to the Government merely as deposits, 
the practice has provoked official reprimands. Aside, therefore, from an 
increase in the deposits of local customers, or an addition to its share capital 
which is taken up at home, there are but three ways in which an American 
bank can augment the fund of loanable capital at its disposal — rediscounting, 
borrowing and increasing the non-resident holdings of its capital stock. 

To what extent the State and private banks make use of these devices is 
not shown in the reports. But they belong to the same class of compar- 
atively small local banks as the National banks and, in great measure, the 
business traditions of all these types are drawn from a common source. The 
methods of corporations working under State laws are not likely to differ 
widely from those of banks subject to Federal regulation. So the results 
of an inquiry into this phase of American practice will lose but little in sig- 
nificance, though it be based entirely on the statistics of National banks. At 
any rate, these form the more important element of the American banking 
system, the loans and discounts of National banks, the country over, being 
more than three times those of the State and private banks, according to the 
latest reports of 1897 ; their capital stock, more than two and one-half times 
as great. The total capital, surplus, undivided profits and individual depos- 
its of National associations exceed those of the State and private banks even 
in those sections of the country, except the Pacific States, * in which the lat- 
ter institutions are especially prominent factors in the loan market. In the 
Southern and Middle States the proportion is more than ten to seven; f in the 
Western States it is more than ten to six. The preponderance of State banks 
in the Pacific group is due to the exceptional development in California, where 
more than seven-elevenths of the banking capital of the whole Pacific section 
is in their hands. 



* The geographical divisions mentioned in this paragraph are those which have been used 
of recent years by the Comptroller of the Currency in his annual Report. 

+ The State banks have much the larger capital in Virginia, Mississippi and Kentucky, 
while in Texas, where the National banks had a capital of $18,781,000 on October 6, 1897, there 
are but four State banks in operation. 
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Now the Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency show that during the 
five years 1892-1897, the National banks, taken as a whole, have reported 
amounts under the headings 44 notes and bills rediscounted ” and “ bills pay- 
able ” equal, on the average, to 1.33 per cent, of their total loans and discounts. 
The proportion rose as high as 3.1 per cent, but once, on July 12, 1893 ; by the 
end of February, 1894. it had fallen below one per cent. So much for the 
grand average of the twenty five reports made between December 9, 1892, and 
October 5, 1897. If, instead of one average, five be computed, that is one for 
each of the five reports which must be made each year, it appears that the 
extent to which banks in the New England. Eastern, Middle, Western and 
Southern States supplement their resources by rediscounting and borrowing, 
does not vary by one-half per cent, of their total loans and discounts in the 
course of the average year. In the Southern States, on the contrary, the in- 
fluence of the seasons is very marked, the proportion standing at the lowest 
point in March (roughly) 2 11-16 per cent., rising in May to 3± per cent., in 
July to 61 and in October to 8 per cent. , while it falls again in December to 
44 per cent, of total loans and discounts. 

The information published by the Comptroller on the subject of absentee 
ownership of capital stock has not been gathered at so frequent intervals. In- 
asmuch, however, as figures relating to share capital are far less variable than 
other items of liabilities, it will not be amiss to compare the amount of National 
bank stock in the possession of persons not resident, on July 5, 1897, in the 
States in which the reporting banks respectively were situated, with the aver- 
age amount of loans and discounts of banks in the several geographical divi- 
sions of the country during the last five years. This comparison, therefore, 
is presented in the form of percentages, in the first column of the following 
table ; in the second, there appears the percentage borne by rediscounts and 
bills payable to loans and discounts; in the third, the first two columns have 
been combined, the better to show the proportion borne by all outside assist- 
ance to the sums directly employed for lending purposes. 





Percentage borne 
by the par value 
of stock owned 
by non State-resi- 
dent* to average 
loans and dis- 
counts. 


Percentage borne 
by bills payable 
and notes and 
bills rediscount- 
ed to average 
loans and dis- 
counts. 


Total per- 
centage of 
aid received 
from with- 
out. 


New England 


3 A 


1.4 


4.6 


Eastern States 


8.11 


.47 


8.58 


Southern States 


7 J2 


4.63 


11.65 


Middle States 




1.32 


6.88 


Western States 


11.82 


3.0 


14.92 


Pacific States 


11.83 


2J23 


14.06 



The table of discount rates was an exhibit of conditions ; the foregoing 
table shows how little the devices, by the aid of which it is conceivably pos- 
sible to improve those conditions, are actually used. The inquiry as to prac- 
tice confirms, from another view, the deductions already derived from results. 
There are no branch banks ; there is nothing which takes the place of branch 
banks. The local borrower is at the mercy of the local lender. He is doubt- 
less accorded every facility possible under the circumstances, but the local 
lender is himself the creature of a situation. With the best of will, he cannot, 
at any rate he does not, take measures adequately to augment the volume of 
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capital locally available for discount operations by supplies from cheaper 
sources. 

Taken together, the tables make it impossible to resist the conclusion that 
the American system of domestic arbitrage not only fails to perform, but is 
also incapable of performing, the functions it ought to discharge. 

Imperfections of the American Financial System. 

The explanation of the failure is not far to seek. It lies, if it lies any- 
where, in the technical inferiority of the American mechanism, whether 
viewed as an instrument of economic policy for the purpose of equalizing dis- 
count rates and counteracting the concentration of the country’s surplus funds 
in its greatest cities, or as a practical device of bank organization. As an 
instrument of economic policy the small bank is not only powerless, as a rule, 
against persistent inter-local diversity in the price of loans, but also frequently 
incapable of furnishing the amount of accommodation which its discount 
customers require, be the rate of discount what it may. The loans which a 
local bank may make to single persons or firms are limited by prudence and 
by the amount of its ready resources. Of really heavy discount customers, it 
is often positively unable to take the proper care. The transactions of a 
National bank are further restricted by law.* The effect of these limitations 
is seen on the one hand in the practice pursued by many borrowers of keep- 
ing accounts at two or more banks, and on the other, in the trade with out- 
side commercial paper carried on between professional note-brokers and 
metropolitan banks. A good part, no doubt, of the paper handled in New 
York is sent thither merely to escape the higher rates usually prevailing in 
the home market. But it is a way to obtain money practicable only for bor- 
rowers to whom great wealth, large trade, or an influential connection has 
brought exceptional credit, and in any case would hardly be followed were as 
ample facilities and as reasonable prices available near at hand. Either prac- 
tice involves a diminution of the control rightly exerted by a banker over 
the transactions of his debtors. Either practice increases the opportunities 
of bill-kiters, over-sanguine traders and persons intent on fraud. Both neces- 
sitate neglect of a maxim which other Anglo-Saxon bankers are accustomed 
to think fundamental — 4 ‘one customer, one bank.” 

The inferiority of local banks is further visible in the slight degree in which 
they counteract the influence of distance and ignorance on the estimation of 
risks. Within his own field, to be sure, the local banker knows pretty ac- 
curately how much credit should be given to those who seek it. Of individual 
borrowers outside the local field, he knows practically nothing at all. So the 
bank in Boston or Philadelphia which has a temporary surplus of loanable 
funds, or wishes generally to increase the productiveness of its investments, 
is barred, to all intents and purposes, from taking advantage of the higher 
markets in the West and South. It is unwilling, as a rule, to hand over the 
management of any part of its bill portfolio to another bank ; to appoint an 
agent to look after possible customers where loans are relatively dear, would 
be tantamount to erecting a branch. Yet the only trustworthy basis for a judg- 

* It may not be indebted for more than the amount of its capital stock except by way of de- 
posits, circulating notes, profits, dividends and drafts on moneys due to it, or actually on 
deposit to its credit. Nor may it lend to any one person, firm or corporation amounts which 
exceed in the aggregate one-tenth of its capital paid in (665200, 5202 Revised Statutes, U. S.). 
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ment on the commercial paper arising in a given neighborhood is an acquain- 
tance with local borrowers gained on the spot, either by the banker himself, 
or through his responsible representative. Ignorance of securities induces sus- 
picion. Suspicion enhances the premium for risk. Until, then, some means 
have been found to overcome distance, enlighten ignorance mid dispel sus- 
picion in this regard, it is most unlikely that the discount funds of the older 
and accumulating sections of the United States will become accessible on 
reasonable terms to communities less distinguished for their present wealth 
than for the possibilities of wealth in the exploitation of their natural resources 
and the development of their trade. 

Stability of the Branch System. 

Certain aspects of the technical superiority of branches as a device of bank 
organization have already been pointed out. The banker’s interest in less 
restricted business, diversification of risk, less expense per unit of service, 
greater regularity of return, and larger profits from minor transactions, is too 
obvious for further elaboration. But the superiority in point of stability is 
also of great importance to the general welfare, so great, indeed, that it may 
well be reckoned a third advantage of branch banking from the viewpoint of 
economic policy. This appears on the one hand in the diminished effects of 
local disasters. It rarely happens, in localities served by branch banks, that 
a succession of mercantile failures, no matter how serious, brings a series of 
bank failures in its train. The institutions which branches represent are gen- 
erally able to bear losses which would wipe out the capital of small local banks 
and force them to close their doors. Sporadic commercial disorders, there- 
fore, sufficient to overwhelm local banks, and throw the credit machinery of 
entire communities into confusion, leave branches working no less smoothly 
than before. Solvent houses are not compelled to suffer sympathetically by 
having their deposits locked up or their discount lines withdrawn. Ordinarily, 
indeed, the facilities usually accorded are not even curtailed. 

It cannot be denied, on the other hand, that the dominating forces in a 
system of local banks mal$e rather for disintegration and weakness, than 
unity and strength. In times of danger the instinct of each bank is to look 
to its own safety, regardless of what may happen elsewhere or to other banks. 
At best, it is only the banks within single communities which take common 
measures against common perils. As between localities the rule is sauve qui 
peut. Hence, in great measure, the scramble for currency before and during 
a panic — the eagerness and insistence with which, in the United States, the 
usual deposits of National banks with reserve agents are reduced at the first 
sign of approaching trouble. The policy is sound enough from the local 
banker’s view, for he is more or less well advised in showing less confidence 
towards his reserve agents than in the security of his own locks. But the 
derangement of the banking system thus engendered cannot fail to react upon 
commercial disorders. It has been known to precipitate panic in markets 
where otherwise the disturbance could have been allayed. 

A well-developed system of branch banking is less individualistic in its 
action. For convenience’ sake most banks locate their head office, or at least 
an important agency, in one of the principal financial centers. And as in the 
United States, the bulk of the whole country’s banking reserve is kept in the 
chief money markets, partly to be drawn against as exchange is needed, partly 
4 
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to be invested as occasion offers in loans at call. The difference lies in the 
manipulation of that reserve. Under a system of branch banking, the matter 
is decided by general managers at head office, familiar with the situation over 
a large territory, it may be the country through, and assisted to their decis- 
ions by careful reports from local managers wherever their banks have opened 
branches. As crises approach, it is seldom necessary to weaken the central re- 
serve in order that the fears of panic-stricken country bankers may be relieved. 
The branch in a minor city or country town is no better off with a proportion- 
ate reserve in its own vaults than when such funds are left at head office. 
The fortunes of individual offices are inextricably involved with those of the 
mother bank by which they are controlled. For a branch to doubt the sol- 
vency of the institution which ordinarily fills for it the place of the American 
reserve agent, is to question its own. 

Under a system of branch banking, therefore, it is possible so to harmonize 
the interests of different sections with respect to the central reserve that even 
in emergencies it may be left in charge of its usual custodians unimpaired 
through any action of the banks, at least by individualistic precaution or 
groundless apprehension. It is possible, in short, to avoid that clash of inter- 
ests and action at cross purposes which not infrequently occurs at critical 
junctures between the city and country banks of the United States. 

The pre-eminent advantage of branch banking, nevertheless, is its tendency 
to equalize domestic discount rates. We have seen that there is a substantial 
uniformity among numerous and distant localities in countries where branch 
banking is practiced; we have seen that in the United States, where branch 
banking is now as good as extinct, there subsists the utmost diversity of rates 
in even the more important markets for commercial paper, notwithstanding 
resort to rediscounting, borrowing and absentee ownership of capital stock. 
It seems but a fair inference, then, that conditions abroad should be imputed 
to the employment of an instrument which American banks of issue are for- 
bidden to use. 

Or is it true that European uniformities are due to other circumstances 
than the use of so simple a device as branch banks? Denser and less hetero- 
geneous population, less fluctuating conditions in agriculture and industry 
and more stable commercial policy, greater uniformity in the productivity of 
labor and capital, superior means of communication and less uncertain mar- 
kets, above all, greater accumulations of fluid capital and more widespread, 
active competition for investments, have each been advanced in explanation 
of the differences between the European situation and our own. But to 
make the explanation conclusive, it would first be necessary to show that 
a distinct advantage in this particular pertains to all those continental towns, 
as compared with the cities in the table of American rates, which enjoy a 
substantial parity of prices with the financial centers of the countries in which 
they lie. Even then it would be impossible to accept this view, unless one 
quite ignores the state of things in certain countries in comparison with which 
the advantage in the specified aspects of economic development lies on the 
side of the United States. One of these is Australia, where, according to 
official documents, there is seldom a difference of more than one or one and a 
half per cent, in the rates charged by the chartered banks at any of their 
offices, no matter how remote a branch may be from the principal seats of 
Australian trade. Still better an example is provided by the British colony 
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on our northern frontier, for Canadian economic conditions, though the de- 
velopment, generally speaking, is not so advanced, are not unlike those in the 
northern tier of the American States. 

But with respect to the equalization of domestic discount rates, Canada, 
with its branch bank system, is far in the lead of the United States. Bor- 
rowers in such cities as Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Hamilton and Winnipeg, 
are served on substantially the same terms as those in the chief financial cen- 
ters. Only in the remoter, newer and less populous communities, where the 
pressure for loans is great and the risk somewhat higher, can a small addition 
to city rates be required on paper which banks of issue are willing to buy. 
So keen, in fact, is the competition between these thirty-seven chartered banks 
that wherever one of their six hundred offices is open, be it the lumber district 
of Ontario, a farming village of Manitoba, or a mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains, the rate of discount is not more than one and a half to two per 
cent, higher than in the wealthy cities of Toronto and Montreal 

Others, again, may argue that if the uniformity of foreign rates is not due 
to the greater wealth and better-rounded development of European countries, 
it can best be explained by the centralization peculiar to their banking sys- 
tems. The organization of credit in England, France and Germany is led if 
not dominated by great central banks, with partial or complete monopoly of 
issue and intimate relations to government. Is it not rather these enormous 
institutions which have spread their networks over whole countries and estab- 
lished uniformities, less for purposes of gain than in pursuit of the economic 
policy of furnishing credit to all parts of their commonwealths on identical 
terms? Some color is lent this view by the obligation of the Bank of France 
to open at least one agency in each Department, and by the remarks of cer- 
tain writers on the useful activity of this or that central bank in the back- 
ward communities within its territory. But the explanation weakens when 
applied to England, for the Bank of England has only eleven branches. 
And when Scotland and Canada are included in the survey, it becomes clear 
that neither centralization, monopoly of issue, nor benevolent policy, but a 
wide diffusion of branches among domestic markets is the means of bringing 
the demand and supply of loanable capital into equilibrium at practically the 
same price for all. 

A third objection, finally, might be based on the contrasts between the 
methods of securing bank emissions adopted here and elsewhere — on the dif- 
ference between the circulation against special security required by the Na- 
tional Bank Act and the issue against general credit, or on commercial assets, 
which, outside of England, is a characteristic privilege of the note banks 
abroad. 

In exercising its power of issue the National bank must deposit securities 
with the Government, in return for which it receives sums of notes of a 
face value less than the cost of its deposit by amounts which range from 
fifteen to thirty per cent., according to the premium paid on the bonds. 
Plainly enough the National bank which attempts to issue notes in a locality 
where interest is high must resign itself to a double embarrassment. It gets 
less profit from its investment in bonds than on equivalent sums employed at 
home, and it actually diminishes the resources available for discount opera- 
tions in its own market. A bank which issues against its general credit on the 
contrary is able not only to keep the resources derived from capital and de- 
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posits intact for local uses, but also to increase the local loan fund by the 
emission of its own notes. The issue of bank paper based on commercial 
assets is calculated, therefore, though practiced merely by local banks, some- 
what to relieve the dearth where loanable capital is now scarce. 

But it would be most effective in communities the circulating medium of 
which is mostly made up of money and notes. Less benefit, relatively speak- 
ing, would be derived by the larger towns, and least of all by such cities as 
appear in the table of discount rates, for there the still more elastic deposit 
currency is already in well-nigh universal use. In any case, the limit to the 
augmentation of local loans by this means would soon be reached. It would 
be imprudent to permit small banks to issue notes in excess of their capital 
stocks, and we have seen that the bank capitalization in needy communities 
is pretty closely restricted, under the present system, to the meager sums 
which local investors are able to provide. Inter-local differences of rate 
might be somewhat less, but they would not disappear. It is only through 
the action of branch banks that a thoroughgoing equalization can be brought 
about — that the many discount markets of the country can be merged into 
one. Without branches, the opportunity of exploiting differences would still 
be lacking; the system of domestic arbitrage would still be incomplete. 

R. M. Brbckknridge. 

New York. 



Breaking the Endless Chain.— If President McKinley were not wiser than the men 
who, ever since his election, have been pressing him to head a crusade against the green- 
backs and in favor of a stupendous banking scheme, he might easily effect a disruption of 
the sound-money forces. He knows that his proposition, if adopted, would break “ the 
endless chain ” short off, and thus protect the gold reserve. And he knows that if the ad- 
ministration were to attempt to push for radical reform at this time, it would do just what 
all the opponents of the gold standard are longing to see it undertake.— Washington Ibst. 

Without criticising the proposition to reissue the legal tenders in exchange 
for gold only — which is good so far as it goes — we should like to inquire how 
President McKinley or any one else can know, as the * 4 Post ” assumes, that 
this apparently simple device would break the “ endless chain.” 

If the legal-tenders were thus locked up, and a demand came for gold for 
export, who would supply it ? The banks can not be compelled to, as they 
have no gold obligations, and the theory advanced in the above quotation 
seems to be that the Treasury would not do so. The exporter, then, could 
only get the gold by buying it in the open market — which is, perhaps, what 
he should be compelled to do — but in this ease what becomes of the unre- 
pealed parity clause in the Sherman law ? If the exporter who held silver 
dollars, or silver certificates, could not get gold for them without paying a 
premium, would not the parity of the two metals be destroyed ? 

The Treasury has declared its readiness to exchange gold for silver if 
necessary to preserve the parity, and whenever the legal tenders are locked 
up or permanently retired, that is an issue that is sure to be raised, unless 
the burden of supplying gold shall be shifted to the banks. 

There is another point that should not be overlooked. In the calendar 
years 1890-1895 we exported net more than $255,000,000 of our gold. If this 
amount had been obtained by a deposit of legal tenders in the Treasury — 
and a large part of it was so obtained — it would contract the currency just 
that much, if the legal tenders should be permanently locked up. The re- 
tirement of Government paper money without some provision for a bank 
currency would no doubt work incalculable mischief. 
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The subject of the balance of trade and the effect of 

The Balance of Ex- other elements than merchandise imports and exports 

changes 

upon the actual foreign exchange operations of a coun- 
try, is discussed in several recent articles in the foreign financial journals. 
M. Edmond Th6ry, in one of his articles on * 1 Europe and America” in 
41 L' Economist# Europeen ” of December 2, points out that even where for- 
eign loans are contracted in a more or less frequent manner, if, in spite of 
these loans the exchanges preserve their theoretical parity, except for slight 
oscillations, and if gold remains in general circulation, it is a proof that the 
country under consideration, in spite of the appearance of a commercial 
deficit afforded by the customs statistics, is a permanent creditor of foreign 
countries. “Being a permanent creditor of foreign countries,” says M. 
ThSry, ‘ 1 the new capital which reaches its territory by the natural route of 
foreign balances becomes, if new enterprises do not absorb it, a competitor 
of the capital already employed within the country ; whence arises the rise 
of national securities and the decline in their annual earnings in relation to 
the price, the fall of the rate of discount and finally the general decline of 
the domestic rate for the rental of capital.” 

The most striking case of a permanent balance of trade against a prosper- 
ous country is that of Great Britain. The recent rapid growth of this balance 
has attracted attention in England and was the subject of a careful analysis 
by Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, at a Chamber of Commerce 
banquet in November. Mr. Ritchie points out that while the adverse balance 
upon the face of the customs returns has been steadily growing in recent 
years, it has not been accompanied by any marked indication of losses of 
gold or decline in savings. The deposits in the Savings banks from January 
1, to October 31, 1898, increased £8,000,000, railway receipts increased 
£1,500,000 and the volume of foreign commerce has progressed, although 
not perhaps in an entirely satisfactory manner. The excess of importations 
over exportations of merchandise, which was only £89,058,000 in 1888, rose to 
£127,550,000 in 1893, £145,420,000 in 1896 and £157,055,000 in 1897. The 
excess for the first ten months of 1898 has been £140,165,000, indicating 
£168,000,000 for the complete calendar year. 

One of the principal sources of British revenue is found in foreign invest- 
ments, whose extent it is difficult to determine. The value of capital thus 
placed abroad constantly varies. There is a continual exchange of securities 
between England and other countries. Mr. Ritchie undertakes, neverthe- 
less, to make a general estimate of the items which go to make up the rev- 
enue of Great Britain other than her commodity exports. The amount of 
British capital placed abroad from 1892 to 1896, according to the calculations 
of the London “Economist,” reached an average of £56,000,000 per year. 
Sir Robert Giffen estimated the British capital held abroad in 1882 at 
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£1,500,000,000. If an annual increase is computed since that time of £50,- 
000,000, the present volume of British investments abroad would exceed 
£2,000,000,000. The interest on this sum at four and a half per cent, would 
represent £90,000,000. This interest is paid in the form of commodity imports 
and accounts for an excess of importations for this amount. 

There is still another chapter of invisible exports of high importance, rep- 
resented by freight charges and profits on shipping. The amount of these 
earnings by Great Britain was computed by Mr. Giffen in 1882 at £76,000,000. 
Mr. Ritchie estimates that it must now reach £90,000,000. Another item of 
some importance is the sale of English vessels abroad, which is estimated at 
£7,000,000 per year. These several items, aggregating £187,000,000, more 
than cover the excess of commodity imports into Great Britain and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Ritchie, remove any ground for apprehension on account of 
the trade balance. British exports have not, however, shown an increase 
commensurate with those of other countries. The London “ Times ” declares 
that between 1891 and 1897 French exports increased one and a half per cent., 
German, Dutch and Belgian exports twelve and three-quarters per cent., and 
the exports of the United States eighteen per cent., while those of the United 
Kingdom declined five per cent. These figures relate to money values and 
not to quantities. 

Exchange is less favorable in the case of countries with depreciated cur- 
rency, high taxes and deficient resources. The subject is discussed by Signor 
Maggiorino Ferraris, a member of the Italian Parliament, in a recent number 
of ‘ ‘ Nuova Antologia .” He declares that “the commercial balance gives 
only the excess of imports and exports of merchandise between Italy and 
other countries, while the monetary balance is the result of the entire econo- 
mic movement ; it includes merchandise, national securities, stocks and 
bonds, Italian bills of exchange discounted abroad, foreign capital employed 
in Italy, remittances of Italian emigrants and the enormous expenditure 
annually made by tourists in our country.” The great importance of arbi- 
trage and stock exchange operations in affecting exchange is thus referred to 
by Signor Ferraris : 

“ The movement of international exchanges is governed not only by the import and 
export of merchandise and products, but by two factors or elements quite distinct— the 
commerce in commodities and the commerce in securities, credits and stock exchange 
operations. The influence of the first factor tends to decline, while that of the second 
increases in proportion to the development of international banking and stock exchange 
transactions. To-day it is the stock exchanges and the international banks which govern 
the foreign exchanges and which make them rise or fall with a rapid and decisive action, 
sometimes almost like a thunder-clap. In order to increase by 100,000,000 lire per year the 
export of wine, silk or other Italian products, and to create in this manner one hundred 
millions of credit abroad in our favor, would require years and years, if success were 
assured. But within a few days, by means of the telegraph, one hundred millions of bonds, 
obligations and bills of exchange may be purchased on the Italian stock exchanges and sold 
or discounted at London and Berlin. There are created in ihis manner, 100,000,000 lire of 
credits which have for the moment the effect of improving exchange. In a reverse sense, 
100,000,000 lire of securities and Italian paper placed abroad may be brought back into the 
country in a few days, increasing by that amount our debt abroad and creating an unfavor- 
able exchange. The mighty and decisive action of these great modern forces— the stock 
exchange and the international banks— is exercised indifferently in favor of the rise or fall 
of exchange, according to the transient probability of profits on one side or the other.” 
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The existence of a spirit of speculation in Germany, 
SSS2T ******* is shared and promoted by the great banks, con- 

tinues to be a subject of warning by financial journals 
and economic students. The “Deutsche (Ekonomist ,” in the course of a 
thoughtful review of the situation, states that the great banks are involved 
too deeply in commercial operations. It declares : 

“ The English, who have larger interests than we to defend throughout the globe and 
whoee energy yields in no respect to ours, have never made their banks depend upon com- 
mercial enterprises. They demand of the banks only security. Their enterprises are adven- 
turous but their banks are secure. When they have been subjected to disasters they have 
found in the bank something to lean upon. This regard for security and solidity is also the 
principal preoccupation of the private banks. The English law imposes upon them the obli- 
gation of holding aloof from every extraneous operation. They are forbidden to create stock 
companies, to bortowor to speculate. The English bank knows no other revenue than that 
from discount and supplying money. The Englishman is perfectly right in his comprehension 
of banking operations. We, in Germany, who lack financial traditions and understand 
transactions in a different manner, have permitted our banks to venture in the most varied 
enterprises, in which they have engaged with an extraordinary activity. It remains to be 
ascertained if there is not a grave danger in this situation from which we shall some day 
suffer. Our small banks seek to make a fortune in new ventures and stock issues. The 
great ones exaggerate this tendency and make syndicates for operations which go far beyond 
banking business properly so called. As to the great private banking houses, they mingle 
banking affairs with the most varied enterprises— loans to States and cities, railways in 
Africa and America, mining ventures, and so on. Our bankers are our pioneers, and the 
extraordinary growth of German influence and commerce in the world is due to their ini- 
tiative.” 

Notwithstanding the immediate benefits of this daring policy the German 
journal questions whether it will not bring disaster when some of these enter- 
prises prove unproductive and the working resources of the bank are found 
locked up in unavailable form. The pressure for money, the great issues of 
securities, and the growing conservatism in Germany are also discussed by 
the Beriin correspondent of the London “ Economist ” in the issue of Novem- 
ber 26, as follows : 

“ Whil-j there is nothing like alarm here over money market conditions, still notes of 
warning have multiplied remarkably of late, and almost everywhere one hears now the im- 
perious demand for greater conservatism in the matter of new emissions of stock, conver- 
sions of loans, and, in fact, any enlargement of obligations. It is known that the Reichs- 
bank has for a considerable time been convinced that large financial transactions were 
rushing over each other at a too reckless pace, and that the thing must be checked. It is 
reported, for example, that when the great Loewe-8chuckert deal was projected, President 
Koch expressed a very strong opinion as to its Inopportuneness. 

The joint-stock banks, t>o, have been for some time pressing upon their customers to 
close out their too large engagements. The highly favorable state of German industry has 
tempted private Individuals in extraordinary numbers to speculate in industrial shares. 
There has been such a long period of rising prices that there seemed to be no end of the 
present movement to be apprehended ; hence the books of the big banks have shown an 
ever-increasing volume of buj ing orders from their customers. * * * 

The causes leading to the present stringency here are to be sought in the larger move- 
ments of German capital at home and abroad during the past year or two. China and 
Russia absorbed in loans £12,550,000 of German capital in 1894, £19,700,000 in 1897, and 
£19,250,000 in the first half of the current year. German cities, hitherto rather backward 
in introducing modern improvements, are now absorbing unusual amounts of capital for 
lighting plants, sewage and water systems, and various other purposes. Town and provin- 
cial loans amount! d in 1894 to about £5,000,000, in 1897 to £9,500,000, and in the first half 
of this year to £5,600,000. A factor in the present situation is the circumstance that the 
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public has not yet bought these latter loans in any considerable quantities, and the great 
banks are still loaded up with them. Industrial joint-stock companies have of late been 
great absorbers of capital. Leaving out of account their loans, I find that the new shares 
In these concerns, issued in 1894, amounted to only £4,750,000. The upward movement began 
In 1895, with £11,950,000, and reached £15,850,000 in 1896. Last year, under the influence 
of the bourse law, there was a slowing up, new issues reaching only £14,150,000, but for the 
first half of the present year they amounted to £18,700,000. 

It is estimated that in Germany alone the electrical industry, Including city and suburban 
railways, absorbs about £15,000,000 of capital yearly, and besides this about £10,000,000 of 
German capital is invested or contracted for in electrical undertakings in foreign countries. 
Last year there were built 730 kilometres (452>£ miles) of electric railways in Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and England together, and of this amount Germany alone built 489 
kilometers, or slightly over two-thirds of the whole.” 



The committee of experts appointed for the exarnin- 
The New^Bank of Swlt- a tf on Q f the charter of the new central Swiss bank, to 
be known as the Bank of the Confederation, held 
meetings on November 23 and 24 last and completed their recommendations 
to the Government. They accepted most of the details already recommended 
by a previous committee and leave the governments of the Confederation and 
the Cantons with a large share in the ownership and management. 

The chief differences between the new plan and that rejected by popular 
vote on February 28, 1897, is that the Confederation does not assume unlim- 
ited responsibility and ownership in the Bank and the capital is increased 
from 30,000,000 to 60,000,000 francs. The capital will be raised, one* third 
by the Confederation, one-third by the Cantons and cantonal banks, and one- 
third by private subscriptions, which will be taken up by the Confederation 
in case the subscriptions are not sufficient. The Confederation, the Cantons, 
and the private subscribers will each name twenty-five delegates to a Coun- 
cil which will form the governing body of the Bank. There will be no Gen- 
eral Assembly of shareholders, because of the difficulties which might arise 
from the different status of the official and individual shareholders. The 
Council of seventy-five will name a Council of the Bank composed of 
fifteen members who will in turn elect a committee of five members, with 
two alternates. Each interest will be represented in the same propor- 
tions as in the Council of the Bank. The General Council will also ap- 
point a committee of revision, will receive reports, approve the rules and 
otherwise exercise some of the general supervision exercised in other banks 
by the General Assembly. The active directors of the Bank will be named 
by the Federal Council of Switzerland, upon the nomination of the Council 
of the Bank, the local directorates being named in the same manner. 

The general supervision of the Government over the Bank, granted to the 
Confederation by Article 39 of the Federal Constitution, will be exercised by 
the Federal delegates in the Council of the Bank and also by independent 
officials, who will have the right to supervise the issue and redemption of 
notes, the metallic reserve for the notes and the reserve against other short- 
term obligations of the Bank. The Bank will be created for twenty years, 
and if its privileges are not renewed and the management of the institution 
is assumed entirely by the Confederation, a third of the reserve funds will go 
to the Confederation before the other two-thirds are divided equally between 
the Confederation, the Cantons and individual shareholders according to 
their proportion of the capital. The metallic reserve is fixed at forty per 
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cent, of the note issues and notes will be of the denominations of 50, 100, 500 
and 1,000 francs. The business of the Bank will be limited to the issue of 
notes, to transfers and to discounts. Fifteen per cent, of the profits will be 
carried to the reserve fund, after which a dividend of four per cent, will be 
distributed upon the capital, and the surplus divided among the Cantons 
according to population. 



The success of the new 4 ‘ Banque Sptciale des Valeurs 
The Industrielles ” in Paris has been so great that a special 

meeting of the shareholders was called on November 5, 
for the purpose of authorizing the purchase of ground for a building. It was 
voted unanimously to buy a tract of 1,054 square metres situated at the 
corner of the streets Notre-Dame-des- Victoires and Reaumur at 1,600 francs 
per metre, where a building will be constructed for the bank, with additional 
space for rental. The purchase, construction and furnishing will involve an 
expense of about 3,500,000 francs ($700,000), and is considered a profitable use 
of the surplus of 9,000,000 francs which the bank has already accumulated. 

The occasion of the meeting was availed of by M. Bernhard, the Presi- 
dent, to outline the scope of the institution and the degree of its success. M. 
Bernhard declared that two general principles had been adhered to in the 
business of the bank. The first consisted in not presenting to the public any 
new enterprises, which, however brilliant their future appeared, always 
involved certain risks, but in taking up industrial or commercial enterprises 
already prosperous and which had given results sufficiently favorable to 
justify the expectation of dividends of at least seven or eight per cent, to the 
shareholders of the new corporation upon the paid-up capital. These divi- 
dends would naturally increase, because these enterprises would be able, by 
means of the larger capital placed at their disposition, to enlarge the circle 
of their operations, and with the greater ease because the men who had 
created and directed them would continue as directors to give their aid until 
the time when they should have themselves created a force capable of replac- 
ing them. The second principle adopted by the bank consisted in the forma- 
tion of syndicates, constituted for eighteen months or even for two years. 
These syndicates not only served for distributing the securities of new cor- 
porations created by the efforts of the bank, but continued their activity for 
the purpose of repurchasing the securities distributed, if necessary, in order 
to maintain their value. The Banque Speciale, it was declared, desired to 
afford the original subscribers for securities indisputable proof of the per- 
formance of the promises given upon the creation of the corporation in which 
they became shareholders. 

The success of the work of the new bank is indicated by the present quo- 
tation of the shares of Societe des Chaussures Incroyables , which were issued 
at 100 francs and are now quoted at over 200 francs. The capital of 1,500,000 
francs realized during the last year net profits of 378,000 francs, which per- 
mitted a dividend of twelve and one-half per cent, and a surplus of 45,000 
francs. This is only one of a number of similar enterprises which the new 
bank has given the benefit of its endorsement. The Banque Spidale itself, 
at the end of its first six months, had obtained results which would permit 
the distribution of a dividend of fifteen per cent, of which five had already 
been paid. 
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The Bank of Austria-Hungary will probably con- 
The * U8tria " tinue its present organization, even if the two parts of 

the Monarchy become politically independent. It is 
declared by the Vienna correspondent of ‘ ‘ V Economists Europeen ,” in the 
issue of November 25, that the political rupture between the two parts of the 
Monarchy will not involve economic or financial rupture. The plan which 
was under consideration, of reducing the capital of the Bank, has been 
abandoned. Borne changes may be made in the manner of operation of the 
Bank, in order to encourage Hungarian local pride, but they will not be rad- 
ical. The directorates at Vienna and Buda-Pesth will be endowed with 
greater powers, especially in regard to the magnitude of the credits granted. 
This is in accordance with the growing competition of Buda-Pesth with 
Vienna as a financial center, which has in several years carried the volume 
of business at the Hungarian branch abreast of that at the old Austrian capi- 
tal It is proposed, in renewing the charter of the Bank, to give the two 
governments a greater influence than at present over its affairs and adminis- 
tration. The Government will name not only the Governors of the Bank, as 
heretofore, but the Deputy-Governors, subject to confirmation by the crown. 
The Bank will continue upon its old basis until an adjustment is reached, 
and only in the case of an absolute separation between the two parts of the 
Monarchy will independent banks be established. The Vienna correspond- 
ent of the London “ Economist,” in the issue of November 19, says: 

“ The new statutes of the Austro- Hungarian Bank contain a paragraph according to which 
the new bank notes will have a German text on one side and a Hungarian text on the other. 
This is not to be taken literally. The notes will, on the contrary, be a fine illustration of 
the real state of affairs in the Monarchy. Whilst the text on one side will indeed be purely 
Hungarian— since the nationalities ruled over by the Magyars, Gormans, Croatians, Rouma- 
nians.. have nothing to say — the German side of the notes will be adorned with inscriptions in 
Czech, Polish, Italian, Ruthenian, Roumanian, Servian, Croatian, and Slavonian, eight lan- 
guages besides German.” 



The average discount rate during the last seven years 
The Discount Rate in the leading European banks is discussed in an inter- 

nmm tars* esting manner by Prof. Edmond Thdry in “ II Econom- 
ists Europeen ” of December 2. He prints a table showing that the changes in 
the average official rates for each year, between 1892 and 1897 (both inclu- 
sive), were: At Paris, from 2.66 per cent, in 1892 to 2 per cent, in 1897; Am- 
sterdam, 2.70 to 3. 14; Berlin, 3.20 to 3.84; Berne, 3.09 to 3.83; Brussels, 2.70 
to 3; Madrid, 4.95 to 5; Lisbon, 6 to 5.50; London, 2.54 to 2.78; Rome, 5.20 
to 5; St. Petersburg, 4.88 to 5.87; Vienna, 4.02 to 4 per cent. M. Th5ry dis- 
cusses the changes in rates as follows : 

“ According to this table it is France which takes the lead in the low rate of the rental 
of capital. The average of her discount rate for the period 1892-97 has been scarcely 2.31 
per cent., while the average has been 2.49 per cent, in England, which comes second io rank. 
But it should not be forgotten that the table gives the official average in the banks of issue 
of the different countries and that this rate— which is actual and uniform for the Bank of 
France and for most of the European banks of issue— is simply a maximum which the Bank 
of England does not exceed. The Bank of England is not bound, in short, as is the Bank of 
France, to discount only at the rate officially announced. The official rate indicates simply 
that it does not discount above this rate, but it is free to discount good paper at a lower 
rate and does it upon a large scale. One would certainly come near the truth in saying that 
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for three or four jean the domestic rate for the rental of capital has been nearly the same 
in France and England. 

Belgium comes next, then Holland, then Switzerland, and then Germany. Austria- 
Hongary and the United 8tates, as much by the position of their foreign exchanges as by 
the average rate of their domestic discounts, seem to have reached the state of creditor 
countries. Bat this can only be affirmed when Austria-Hungary shall have completely rea- 
lised the reform of her paper currency and resumed payments in gold and when the United 
States shall have reformed its paper circulation. As to the other countries of Europe and 
the world, they are all more or less the debtors of France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland.” 



An indication of the rapid economic development of 
St0Ck RumST"* Rassia within the last few years is afforded by the ta- 
ble of applications for capital by stock companies dur- 
ing the present century which appears in the 44 Bulletin Russe de Statist ique ” 
for July-September. The total applications for the century, not including 
banks and railways, have been 1,768,555,000 roubles ($900,000,000), of which 
about one-third have been made during the three years ending with 1897 and 
more than 225,000,000 roubles have been added during a part of 1898. It 
appears that there have been established during the century more than 1,500 
stock companies, of which it is declared by the 44 Bulletin Russe:” 

“In this total the companies which have disappeared— those which have gone into 
liquidation and those (much more numerous) which have never seen daylight outside the 
Bulletin of Laws— represent a capital of about 530,000,000 roubles. The capital of com me r- 
merci&l and industrial corporations of which there is no reason to assume the death or fail- 
ure amounts to a total of 1.400,000,000 roubles. If there is added to this the nominal capital 
of credit institutions, 240,000,000 roubles, and of railway companies, 110,000,000 roubles, 
the existing shares and those which are on the eve of creation by Russian corporations rep- 
resent a total of 1,810,000,000 roubles.” 



The applications for share capital in several representative years during 
the century are indicated by the following table : 



Tub. 



Proposed 
issues 
of cat 
in rn 



1790-1854 27,174,000 

1866 28,760,000 

1680 6,709,000 

1886 7.450,000 

1870 30,779,000 

1875 37,040,000 

1880 61,166,000 

1686 38,400,000 



Year. 



Proposed 
issues 
of capital 

t in roubles . 

1690 63.415,000 

1801 27,496,000 

1892 25^902,000 

1803. 61,113,000 

1804 50,560,000 

1895 129.363,000 

1806 •••' 232,640,000 

1807 239,424,000 



An interesting summary of the relations between the 
EngTish^and^Sccteh English and Scotch banks, apropos of a new departure 
by the London and Northern Bank, is presented in the 
London 44 Bankers’ Magazine ” for December in a general review of the bank- 
ing position at home and abroad. The 4 4 Magazine ” says : 

“ Many banks, up to the present time, have centralized in London. Every Scotch bank 
of any importance has now a London office, and almost every English bank of any size has 
provided for its customers the advantages which a head office in London can give. But 
the London and Northern Bank, which has recently been established, is going to operate in 
an entirely different direction. Its head office will be in London, but besides offices in Brad- 
ford, Birmingham, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Sunderland and other large En- 
llsh towns, it will have offices in Scotland, in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in Ireland offices 
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in Belfast and Dublin. It is in the establishment of banking offices in Scotland and in Ire- 
land that this new bank departs from the precedents which have usually been observed. 
While both Irish and Scotch banks do business in England, np to the present time no English 
bank has had the hardihood to compete with the native banks of Scotland and Ireland. The 
London and Northern Bank starts with a certain amount of established business, as it has 
taken over the Leeds Joint Stock Bank, which has been established seven years, and enjoys 
a high reputation. We shall watch its operations with great interest. English banks have 
long had to complain of the charges made in Scotland and Ireland by the banks of those 
countries for checks drawn on the branches of those banks and received by banks in Eng- 
land. A check on an English bank, however remote from London, can always be cashed 
without charge through the medium of the English country clearing, and Scotch and Irish 
banks share in this privilege exactly as English banks do, but there is no possibility of deal- 
ing with a Scotch or Irish oheck in the same manner. The checkTias to be sent down either 
to the office of the bank itself or to some bank with which a private arrangement has been 
made as to the commission to be charged, and each draft has to be dealt with individually. 
Proposals, as we know, have been made more than once for establishing a clearing office for 
English banks both in Scotland and in Ireland. At present, however, this plan has never 
been carried into effect, and we shall watch with interest the progress of the London and 
Northern Bank across the Tweed and in the sister isle.” 



The upward movement of the discount rate and a 
The Discount^ Rate in tight money market continued to be features of the 
p ' financial sitaution in Europe during November and De- 

cember. The London market alone showed some relaxation and private dis- 
count rates fell to three and a quarter per cent, early in December. The Bank 
of England, according to the London “ Economist,” appeared at that time to 
have been making no effort to control the market, and did not reduce its 
official rate of four cent. “ Probably,” said the “ Economist,” “ it is reckon- 
ing upon regaining control without any special effort at the beginning of the 
new year, when the revenue payments will sweep money off the market.” 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank made another advance from four and a half 
to five per cent, on November 23, in spite of the reluctance of the directors to 
take such a step. The rate has not been so high since 1895, when a five per 
cent, rate lasted from November 12, 1895, to January 3, 1896. The Manager of 
the Bank announced that no urgent consideration constrained the institution 
to make the advance, but it was considered a wise precaution. Money has not 
been lacking at the new rate nor at the private discount rate, which advanced 
as high as four and three-quarters. 

The situation at the Bank of Germany improved somewhat after the ad- 
vance of the rate to six per cent, on November 19 and discounted bills showed 
a decrease. The Berlin correspondent of the London “ Economist,” in the 
issue of December 10, says : 

“ Between the last two statements the Bank had temporarily got Its note issues within 
the tax limit, but the monthly settlement carried the volume of notes up again to £1,833,000 
above the limit, whereas a year ago the note issues were £4,959,000 within the limit. In 
correcting an interview in a London paper last week, President Koch has taken occasion to 
express the conviction that the Bank will be able to pass the end of the year without a fur- 
ther advance of the rate, and in response to this announcement a better tone has prevailed 
in the money market as well as on the bourse. Nevertheless, the difference between last 
year and this, with the metal stock £4,850,000 lower and the discounts £9,136,000 higher 
than at that time, shows in a very striking way the weaker position of the Bank.” 

The Bank of Russia advanced its discount rate on November 8 from five 
and a half to six per cent. 
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The means of meeting the national obligations and 
^ P revent i n ^ bankruptcy at the Bank of Spain are under 
pai * serious consideration by the Spanish ministry. An 
official note published late in November declared that all parties should unite 
in the effort to pay the interest on the public debt or to act in perfect good 
faith in order to reach some arrangement required by the situation. 4 * It is 
essential,” said this note, “ that all who do not wish to see foreign capital 
withdrawn from Spain should lend their aid for saving the national credit. 
There are those who believe that Cuba should be held responsible for her debt, 
into whatever hands may fall the sovereignty of the island, because Cuba 
alone possesses the guarantee given to the holders of the debt — the custom- 
house receipts. If no one will accept this debt, Spain should reimburse what- 
ever the Cuban revenues do not afford. ” This is regarded in European finan- 
cial circles as an acknowledgment that Spain will do her best to pay the 
interest on the Cuban debt. 

A loan for 1,000,000,000 pesetas (<200,000,000) is under discussion, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the advances made by the Bank of Spain and for the 
loans upon Cuban bonds, which have suffered a serious decline. The rate of 
the loan will be four per cent, but it will sell for far less than par in gold. 
There are indications of a serious awakening among Spanish business men 
regarding the unfortunate financial condition of the country. A congress was 
held in Saragossa early in December, which adopted some resolutions regard- 
ing the financial status. The Government, it was stated, should not make 
use of the authority granted by the Act of 1891 to increase the circulation be- 
yond 1,500,000,000 pesetas without the specific authority of the Cortes. To 
justify the increase of the note issues beyond this amount, there should be a 
new increase of capital and adequate guarantees for the numerous engage- 
ments which will be imposed upon the future of the Bank. It was further 
resolved that the Bank should reorganize its accumulation of securities upon 
a more solvent basis. 



Banking and Financial Notes. 

— The South African gold production promises to approach <80,000,000 
for the current calendar year. The returns show a production of 400,791 
ounces in October, which is by far the largest month in the history of the 
Rand district. The production of October, 1897, was 274,175 ounces and of 
September, ' 1898, 384,080 ounces. The total yield for the first ten months 
of 1898 has reached 3,482,788 ounces (about <65,000,000) as compared with 
2,426,837 ounces for the same months of 1897. 

— The Austro-Hungarian Government has authorized the creation of a 
“ Bank of Inventors ” with a capital of 250,000 florins «100,000), which may 
be doubled. The object of the bank is to place industrial inventions and 
furnish the means for certain commercial enterprises. The concession will 
lapse if the bank is not in operation within six months. 

— The Russian Savings banks continue to increase their deposits. The 
outstanding liabilities of the banks to depositors at the close of August last 
was 508,512,000 roubles ($255,000,000), standing to the credit of 2,675,536 ac- 
counts. C. A, C. 
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A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING— HELPFUL POINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 

ORGANIZING A NATIONAL BANK. 

The Receiving Teller. 

The receiving teller is the next employee in importance in the bank. He is, as his 
name implies, the one who receives the money. This money (or checks which repre- 
sent money), may come from various sources — from depositors, from other banks, 
from collections, from the payment of loans, and by mail. All these he must keep a 
record of under their respective heads, his assistants in many banks doing much of 
this work. 

The receiving teller is in reality the first assistant to the paying teller. 

His position is one requiring accuracy, care, patience and courtesy, since much 
of the good will of the bank may depend upon his manner of treating people. 

He should be a man of high ability, and of the highest standing as to integrity, 
lie should be a good judge of counterfeit money, as all kinds of money, some in very 
bad condition, come into his hands. 

In receiving deposits he should carefully prove each deposit ticket presented with 
the currency, or checks received, and verify the footing, and in entering the deposit 
in the depositors passbook it is advisable that the receiving teller write his initial on 
both the pass book and the deposit ticket for future identification. I have seen cases 
where such a practice was of great advantage. 

In receiving deposits the currency should be assorted according to denominations 
and placed in their proper tills in the money drawer, ready to be recounted and put 
up in packages, and the checks placed in proper compartments, according as they 
are on other banks in the same town, on out of-town banks, or on the teller's own 
bank, and from there, after a proper record of them is made on the receiving teller’s 
settlement book, they are taken to the clearing-house desk, the foreign desk, or the 
individual desk. 

When money is received in payment of collections or of loans the amount so re- 
ceived should be entered under their respective heads and numbers on the settlement 
book. The amounts received from deposits are entered from the deposit slips on the 
deposit scratcher. 

If a stranger or a new customer desires to make a first deposit in the bank he 
should be referred to the Cashier, who will, if satisfactory, receive his deposit and 
take his signature in the signature book, or on the indexed card which is coming 
much in favor in banks, and will then introduce him to the receiving teller. This 
care is important, as a bank should be particular as to the character of its depositors. 
Many a “sharper ” has opened an account with a bank with the intention of “ fieec 
ing ” it at his first opportunity. 

At the close of the day the receiving teller should prove his cash and turn over 
his currency, together with a statement, to the paying teller, taking a receipt for it. 
The following is a form in use for the statement mentioned. 
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Receiving Teller’s Statement. 



Monday, December 5, 1886. 





Exchanges 

Doe by paying teller 

Sundries. 




|! 








Gold 

Silver 

National bank notes. 

Legato 




1 

i; 

It 








Checks 




I! 

i 








Due to paying teller 1 


1 


1 


! 






Discount and collections. 


i 


i ;• 


i 






Scratcher.. 


| 


i 


i 






Sundries, 


1 


i 


i 






| Balance 


li 


i. 


i 





Customers frequently come to the receiving teller to have deposits entered in 
their pass books that had been made at some previous date, when they had not their 
pass book with them. In doing this it is safest to make such entries from the 
deposit tickets. I have known claims to be made for erroneous credits on the pass 
book which the bank has had to lose, as the pass book is considered a receipt by the 
bank for the money deposited. 

The chief books which the receiving teller keeps are the deposit scratches and 
the receiving teller’s settlement book, a full account of which, with diagrams, will 
be given in another chapter. 

General Ledger Bookkeeper. 

The general ledger bookkeeper is the next employee to be considered. With 
many it is a question whether this employee does not stand on an equal footing with 
the paying teller. While he may not be as skillful in the handling of money as the 
paying teller, yet he should be “par excellence” in the handling of all bank 
accounts. As with the others mentioned, his character must be above reproach. 
He should be a good clear penman, quick and correct at figures, very careful, and 
have a thorough acquaintance with the various other desks in the bank. 

All the business of the bank throughout its various channels comes by aggre- 
gates into the general ledger, so it can be seen that this is one of the most important 
desks in the bank. 

The general bookkeeper must keep the accounts with the capital stock, all the 
profit accounts, and expense accounts. He must also keep the accounts with the 
reserve agents, with the United States Treasurer and with the correspondent banks. 

He must be able to furnish the officers of the bank a daily or weekly statement 
of the condition of the bank, giving its assets and liabilities. He should at the close 
of each month make out an account current for each bank that keeps an account 
with his bank, except sudh banks as settle their account weekly, or at specified 
periods, and should receive and reconcile all accounts current sent his bank from 
other correspondent banks. 

In some banks he fills up the reports of condition that are sent five times a year 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, and when the bank examiner comes it is from 
this desk that the foundation for his examination is obtained. 

The principal books kept by the general bookkeeper are the general ledger, the 
general journal (or cash book), the foreign scratcher and statement book. In many 
large banks there are sub-divisions of some of these books, consequent upon the 
voluminous business, but those mentioned will cover most cases. A full description 
of the books with diagrams will be given in a later chapter. 
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The Individual Ledger Bookkeeper. 

Next in order comes the individual ledger bookkeeper. In many banks there are 
more than one, the ledgers being necessarily sub-divided in consequence of the 
number of accounts, from 300 to 500 accounts being generally considered as many 
as one man can take care of. 

High character being the first consideration, the other chief points to be con- 
sidered in the selection of an individual ledger bookkeeper are rapidity, accuracy, 
care, and good clear penmanship. He should also be endowed wi h much patience and 
courtesy, for it is generally his lot to meet many of the depositors, and to answer 
very numerous questions regarding their accounts. One important thing an indi- 
vidual ledger bookkeeper should always observe, and that is never to mention any- 
thing regarding a depositor’s accounts outside the bank, or to any one but the 
depositor or his representative, except to those connected with the bank who Lave 
the right to know. The Cashier is the one who has the right to know anything 
connected with the depositors’ accounts, and any irregularity appearing therein 
should be at once communicated to him. If any account should become overdrawn 
the Cashier should at once be informed, and unless instructed otherwise, the book- 
keeper should send a notice at once to the depositor. 

As the overdraft may be caused by some error in the bank, it is well to send at 
first a notice similar to the following, which is in use in many banks. 

Merchants 1 National Bank, 
Centre City, December 1, 1898. 

Mr 

Your account with this bank is overdrawn to the amount of $ 

Please send us your pass book that we may compare the account. 

Yours respectfully, 



Bookkeeper. 

If the account is proved to be correct, it is well to send a notice reading the same 
as the above with the exception of the last clause, which should read “ Please give 
the matter your immediate attention.” 

The pass books of the depositors should be balanced once a month if possible, 
and checks returned, unless the account is overdrawn. 

It is a good plan to send out notices for pass books that have not been obtained 
every three months ; it helps to correct any errors that may creep into the accounts. 

Wherever possible it is best to have the pass books written up and proved by 
some one other than the bookkeeper. 

The position of individual ledger bookkeeper is no sinecure, for the care of the 
depositors’ accounts probably has more detail connected with it than most any other 
department in the bank, and detail that should be carried through the books com- 
plete daily. 

The necessary books used in this department vary much according to the system 
adopted, and will be treated of in full with diagrams in later chapters. 

The Discount Clerk. 

The discount clerk, the next to be considered, is one of the most Important em- 
ployees in the bank. Part of the business of a bank is to loan money, and from this 
is derived the chief source of its income, and the care of the records of these loans 
falls to the discount clerk. 

He should be a man above reproach as to cLaracter, and skillful, accurate and 
rapid in his work. Coming frequently in contact with the customers he should ex- 
ercise judgment, extreme courtesy, tact and great promptness. The confidential 
nature of his duties are such that he should always avoid mentioning anything re- 
garding them outside the bank or to any one but those entitled to know. 
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The discount clerk should be adept in figuring time and interest, for although 
there are excellent interest tables in use in almost every bank, yet the ability to fig- 
ure it quickly without the trouble of turning to the tables is a qualification that 
should not be overlooked. 

* He has much to do with both tellers, as the proceeds of some discounts are paid 
in cash to the borrower upon a Cashi r's check and some are placed to the credit of 
the borrowers account in the bank. Of couise the Cashier's check is only issued by 
the Cashier, but generally the discount clerk has to figure out the proceeds. 

It is customary for the discount clerk to send a notice to the makers of the vari- 
ous notes made payable at bank a week or ten days before they are due. This is 
not obligatory on the part of the bank, but is the general custom and is done out of 
courtesy. The customary form of such notice is as follows : 

Merchants’ National Bank, 
Centre City. 

Mr. 

Your note for % will be due at this bank 1800 . 

At least once a month the discount clerk should balance his notes, both time and 
demand. He should check them off with his discount register and tickler, and take 
the aggregate of all on hand, which should agree with his notes discounted account 
and demand loan account on the general ledger. 

Some discount r gisters are so made that it is a very simple and easy matter to 
prove the notes at any time. A full description of this kind will be given in the 
chapter on books and records. The customary books for the discount desk are the 
discount register, the no’e tickler, and the offering book, a full description of which, 
with diagrams, will be given in later chapters. The notes, after being entered prop- 
erly in the discount register, should be filed away in a large pocket-book, according 
to maturity date. Some banks have two pocket-books, one divided monthly and 
the other daily, which is found very convenient where much paper Is handled. 

Collection Clerk and Messenger. 

The collection clerk and messenger are the next important employees to be con- 
sidered. The collection clerk takes charge of the various draft**, bills of exchange 
and notes placed in the bank for collection. These sometimes come from the bank’s 
customers and sometimes from other banks out of town. 

The care necessary for the proper handling of the various classes of collection 
paper requires a man of excellent capacity, with a clear head, good judgment, pleas- 
ing manners and much tact. He should also be a good clear penman, and last, but 
not leas^t, he should be a man of the highest character. 

The collection clerk should familiarize himself with the laws and customs re- 
garding notes and bills of exchange, and should study the books devoted to this sub- 
ject and read regularly the Bankers* Magazine. 

Collections coming into his hands from depositors of the bank should be entered 
(short) in memorandum on the deposit side in their pass books. This is the bank’s 
receipt for the collection paper. When any of the items have been collected they 
should be then extended in the credit or deposit column in the pass books. 8ome 
depositors, w ho send many collections through the bank, have a special pass book 
for that purpose. 

Collections are divided into two classes — domestic, or those upon parties in the 
city in which the bank is located, and foreign, or those upon parties in other towns. 

In most banks the rec rds of these two classes are kept in the same books, but in 
some, especially in cities where the business is heavy, it is necessary to separate them. 

The principal books in use in this department are the collection register, the 
collection tickler, the foreign collection book, and the foreign credit book. A full 
description of these, with diagrams, will be given in later chapters. 

5 
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The messenger is so ini innately connected with the collection clerk that they must 
be considered together. He should be above reproach, and should have the qualifi. 
cations of accuracy, promptness, carefulness, courtesy, and ability and should be well 
posted in hanking rules xegarding collections, for many questions often arise when 
presenting paper for collection, and he should know how to act to protect the interests 
of the bank. To a young man desirous of becoming familiar with the banking busi- 
ness’the position of messenger offers especially fine opportunities. 

The messenger’s duties are to take out collections (drafts, notes, and bills of ex- 
change), and present them to the parties who are to pay or accept them. Many times 
these parties are difficult to find, or are careless about preparing for payment, in 
which cases it is customary to leave a notice. 

The messenger should make every effort to find the proper party and make pre- 
sentation personally, and obtain direct answers if payment or acceptance is refused, 
in fact it is a good plan to have them state their reasons for refusing in their own 
handwriting, in pencil, on the back of the paper, if possible. Of course in the case 
of sight or demand paper settlement must be made on the day presented, before the 
close of banking hours. 

It is never advisable to leave the draft or paper at the drawee’s office, in case of 
his absence. Some banks have a strict rule regarding this, and they are wise. In 
such cases leave the notice but not the paper. 

The following is a usual form of notice mentioned : 

Merchants’ National Bank, 
Centre City. 

180 

Please call and draft or note for $ before 8 p.m. to-day. 



Messenger. 

The blank space before the word draft is to be filled in with the word pay or accept 
as the case may require, and either the word draft or note may be scratched off, leaving 
the other as the paper intended to be mentioned. 

The only book which the messenger keeps is a scratcher in which are listed the 
items which he takes out. This is simply a plain journal ruled book of which no 
special description is necessary, but the leaving of this list in the bank before going 
out is a very important thing and should never be neglected. 

In a bank in a large city, not long ago, the messenger went out to make collec- 
tions with about $8,000 worth of paper. A considerable portion he collected in cur- 
rency and never returned. That bank had great difficulty in determining what he 
took out, because he left no list behind. 

In small towns, and in small banks, sometimes the janitor acts as messenger, but it 
is generally better, I think, to have one of the clerks perform these duties. In the 
large cities many banks have several messengers. 

In clearing house cities it is customary for the banks to have a clearing-house clerk, 
sometimes called the settling clerk. This is often one of the first positions a young 
man is given, and to be able to fill it satisfactorily he must, as with others, first of 
all be a man of high character, and must possess the qualifications of promptness, 
rapidity in figuring, accuracy, care, and neatness. 

It is his duty, in large banks with assistants, to collect each day the checks on 
other clearing-house banks in the same city that come into the bank, stamp them with 
the bank number, distribute them in tills according to their respective banks, list 
them on properly -prepared slips, enter the total of these slips on a properly -prepared 
sheet opposite their respective bank numbers and names, and take them to the clear- 
ing-house and make the proper exchanges with the clearing-house clerks from the 
other banks. He generally takes a messenger with him for safety and to assist him. 
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A full description of the method employed, with diagrams of the various blanks, 
will be given in a later chapter. 

In our new bank great care was exercised in selecting the men for the various 
positions, and until the business of the bank warranted a larger force it was thought 
best to combine several of the desks under one man. Thus the general ledger book- 
keeper could take charge of the individual ledger, the discount clerk could take 
charge of the collections, and the messenger could act as clearing house clerk, assist 
in writing up passbooks, filing away checks, etc., and be very useful as a general 
assistant. The Cashier could of course take charge of the correspondence and to 
facilitate this and at the same time not run into unnecessary expense, a stenographer 
and typewriter was engaged to come in every afternoon and receive the dictation 
of letters, which were quickly written and returned to the Cashier for his signature, 
and when a letter-press copy of them was taken they were ready for mailing. 

This plan of taking a letter press copy of all correspondence is often neglected 
in banks, and yet it is exceedingly important. Many times a law suit has come to 
naught because of the inability to prove certain matters in the correspondence, and 
questions and misunderstandings often arise which could easily have been settled 
had a press copy of the correspondence been taken. 

In some very well-managed banks that I have seen it is an excellent custom to 
use carbon paper between the wiiting paper when writing all kinds of the usual cor- 
respondence, letters of transmittal of items for collection or for credit, letters enclos- 
ing remittances, etc. In these cases the letter sheets are made of moderately thin 
linen paper and are double fold, perforated at the fold, the blank forms being 
printed on each sheet, so that when the carbon paper is placed between the folds and 
the letter written with a pen, not too fine pointed and a little stiff, a complete repro- 
duction of the letter is made upon the second sheet. The original is filed and the 
copy sent with the inclosures. The best pen I have found for that purpose is “ The 
Neutric Chemical Co.'s Manifold Pen," being prepared with the proper stiffness and 
point. It is generally one of the duties of the messenger, or general assistant, to 
collect the letters after the close of the bank and take the press copies. 



Selection of the Legal Advisee. 



One exceedingly important officer of a bank is the attorney. Questions regard- 
ing the legal rights and duties of the bank and its customers in such matters, for in- 
stance, as the management of business paper, transfers of shares of stock, the hold- 
ing and disposing of real estate, besides numerous others, will continually arise, and 
the bank that has its own attorney, who can be called upon at any time for a legal 
opinion and who will take a personal interest in serving the bank, is placed at a great 
advantage. 

Select a good, clear-beaded man, well versed in the law. If possible to secure 
him as a stockholder and director so much the better, as he will naturally feel a 
stronger interest in the affairs of the institution. It is wise to pay him a yearly sal- 
ary wherever possible, or have an understanding with him that all the legal busi- 
ness of the bank is to be given to him, he to be allowed to charge the customary fee. 
But I think the salary plan will be found to be the best. By securing such a man 
the bank is always in a position to act safely in legal matters, and a live bank 
attorney, if not already posted, will soon become expert on banking law. 

The directors of our new bank, after thoroughly discussing the matter, decided 
to appoint Mr. Billings, one of their number, attorney for the bank. This was done 
and Mr. Billings, being much interested in the welfare of the bank, agreed to give 
his services for a nominal sum until the bank had become thoroughly established. 



(To be continued.) 



Bank Examinee. 
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The present United States Bankruptcy Law was approved on July 1, 1898, and 
became fully operative four months later. The effect of its enactment was to sus- 
pend the “ insolvency laws ” of the various States and inaugurate a uniform system 
for the distribution of insolvent estates, and also to provide a means by which debtors 
might obtain a discharge which should be effective throughout the United States. 
The direct and indirect effects of this law will be felt by all classes in the community , 
and it is perhaps of a special interest to bankers to consider its most striking features. 

The law provides for both voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy. Under it 
creditors may force the insolvent debtor to turn out all his property for the equal 
benefit of all, and under it the insolvent debtor may of his own motion surrender his 
property for equal distribution and obtain a discharge from his debts. 

In order to force a debtor into involuntary bankruptcy, two things must, gen- 
erally speaking, be established ; first, that the debtor is insolvent, and, second, that he 
has within four months committed an act of bankruptcy. In its definition of insol- 
vency the new law differs materially from the former law. In construing the 
former law the courts held that insolvency was “an inability to pay debts as they 
matured and became due and payable in the ordinary course of business.’ 1 The pres- 
ent statute, on the contrary, expressly provides that a person is insolvent “ when- 
ever the aggregate of his property exclusive of any property which he may have 
conveyed, transferred, concealed or removed * * * with intent to defraud, hinder 
or delay his creditors, shall not at a fair valuation be sufficient in amount to pay his 
debts.” Under the old law it was sufficient to prove that the debtor did not pay his 
debts as they matured ; under the new law it must appear that the total assets are 
less than the total liabilities. The new definition puts a heavy burden on the credi- 
tor, perhaps, but it protects the debtor from oppression. 

The creditors must in addition show that the debtor has within four months either 
conveyed, concealed or removed a part of his property with intent to hinder or de- 
fraud bis creditors ; or transferred some part of his property to a creditor with intent to 
prefer him ; or suffered a creditor to obtain a preference by legal proceedings, with- 
out vacating such preference at least five days before the sale ; or made a general 
assignment ; or admitted in writing his insolvency or willingness to be adjudged a 
bankrupt. So long as the debtor avoids the commission of these five acts of bank 
ruptcy, he may keep control of his property and his creditors are powerless. 

If three creditors whose claims amount to at least $500 are prepared to establish 
the debtor’s insolvency and the commission of an act of bankruptcy, they may file a 
petition in the proper district court of the United States and bring the debtor into 
court by service of the petition and subpoena upon him. Suits against the bankrupt 
may then be stayed, and if upon hearing the allegations of the petition are proved, 
the debtor will be adjudged a bankrupt. 

This adjudication may often be delayed and it may become important that the 
debtor’s property should be impounded to prevent its removal, waste or dissipation. 
To bring this about the creditor must give a bond to indemnify the debtor for any 
damages he may suffer by the seizure in case he be not adjudged bankrupt, and if 
this is given and if the judge is satisfied that the debtor is causing his property to 
deteriorate, the judge will issue a warrant to the marshal to seize it. The debtor 
may, however, regain control by giving a bond on his part. 
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If the debtor is adjudged a bankrupt, the case is referred to a referee who in all 
except the most important matters supervises the administration and distribution of 
the estate. A meeting of creditors is immediately called at which one or three tins, 
tees are appointed (subject to approval) by vote of a majority, both in number and 
amount of claims, of all the creditors present whose claims have been allowed, or if 
no appointment is made by the creditors, a trustee is appointed by the referee. In 
this trustee is vested all the property of the debtor, and under the supervision of the 
referee and the judge he collects and distributes the estate. 

The effect of the adjudication and the election of the trustee are far reaching and 
to some extent retroactive. Not only is the trustee vested with title to all the prop- 
erty of the bankrupt, including title deeds, patents, copyrights, and trademarks, 
powers and rights of action, but he is also empowered to avoid any prior transfers 
of property which could have been avoided by a creditor. He is empowered, more- 
over, to avoid preferential transfers and liens made or obtained within four months. 
All judgment liens, attachment and other liens, obtained by legal proceedings begun 
within four months are ipso facto dissolved by the adjudication if the debtor was 
then insolvent, and the property passes to the trustee free of the lien. Again, the 
trustee may at bis option avoid any transfer made by the debtor within four months 
if the effect of such transfer would be to enable the transferee to recover a greater 
percentage than other creditors and if such transferee had reasonable cause to believe 
that a preference was intended. These provisions are of the utmost importance as 
tending to prevent frauds upon the law by prior preferences and as tending to bring 
about that absolutely equal distribution of insolvent estates which should be the 
aim of bankruptcy laws, and it is unfortunate that in case of preferential transfers 
the burden is put upon the trustee to prove that the preferred creditor had reason to 
know that he was being preferred. This burden it will often be difficult to sustain 
and the purpose of the law will often be defeated by lack of proof. 

After the appointment of the trustee, the success of the administration and the 
size of the dividend depend largely upon the care and skill of the trustee. The 
provisions of the law bearing upon the administration are wise. Thus, adequate 
provision is made for the bond of the trustee. The referee must declare and the 
trustee pay a dividend of five per cent, or more, if possible, within thirty days after 
adjudication, and after that a dividend of ten per cent, whenever there is sufficient 
in hand, and unnecessary delays in distribution are thus prevented. Again, the fees 
both of clerks, referees and trustees are very reasonable, the referee’s fee being $10 
at the start and one per cent, on dividends paid, and those of trustees being $5 at the 
start and a commission of not more than three per cent, on the first $5,000, two per 
cent, on the second $5,000 and one per cent, on the balance ; and thus one of the 
greatest evils of the former law, depletion of the estate \>y fees, is avoided. But 
under the best possible law, no estate will be well administered by a poor trustee, 
and with the provisions allowing creditors to elect the trustee, it seems clear that if 
the administration of estates under this law proves to be bad it will be due to the 
carelessness of the creditors. 

Claims must be proved by affidavit and original notes and other writings must 
be filed. Creditors who have received a preference with knowledge that a prefer- 
ence was intended can receive no dividend unless they surrender their preferences, 
and creditors who are otherwise secured can prove only for the excess of their debts 
above their security. Claims for wages within three months, not to exceed $300, 
are preferred and also such otlver claims as are preferred by the laws of the 8tate or 
the United States. 

Compositions are carefully provided for and the method is much more simple 
than under the former law. If a majority of all the creditors holding a majority in 
amount of the claims against the bankrupt accept in writing his offer of settlement, 
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and if the amount of money required by the terms of settlement be paid into court, 
a hearing is had and the Judge confirms the composition if satisfied that it is for the 
best interest of the creditors and made in good faith and that the bankrupt has not 
been guilty of any fraudulent concealment or false swearing in connection with the 
bankruptcy proceedings. The money is thereupon distributed and the debtor dis- 
charged. 

Discharge under the new law is particularly easy to obtain. In involuntary pro- 
ceedings it may be obtained by the confirmation of a composition, or if there is no 
composition the bankrupt may apply for discharge and the judge, after hearing 
objections, must grant the discharge unless the bankrupt ha9 either been guilty of 
some fraud or false swearing in connection with the proceedings or has “ with 
fraudulent intent to conceal his true financial condition and in contemplation of 
bankruptcy destroyed, concealed or failed to keep books of account or records from 
which his true condition might be ascertained.” The discharge releases the bank- 
rupt from all debts which can be provtd against him, whatever may be their form, 
except taxes, judgments for fraud or malicious injuries, debts which the debtor has 
failed to insert in the schedule and liabilities for fraud or embezzlement in a 
fiduciary capacity. 

By far the greater number of petitions filed under ihe new law have been peti- 
tions in voluntary bankruptcy whose primary aim is of course to procure a dis- 
charge. The debtor files a petition showing that he is insolvent and that he is 
willing to surrender all his property for the benefit of his creditors. He attaches 
full schedules of all his assets and the subsequent proceedings are substantially the 
same as in involuntary proceedings. The trustee may be elected by the creditors 
and his rights and duties are the same as in involuntary proceedings. A compo- 
sition may be made and an application for discharge allowed in the same way and 
the distribution is governed by the same rules. 

Comment upon this law is perhaps unnecessary, as the readers of this sketch 
will be able to determine from their own experience whether the law will work well 
or not. The statute itself is in some respects incomplete and in minor details some- 
w T hat contradictory, but on the whole it seems to be wisely planned and well drawn 
and compares very favorably with prior laws. The interests of the debtor are very 
carefully protected throughout and it is surely not open to criticism as being harsh or 
oppressive. It might well have been more comprehensive in its condemnation of 
preferences prior to the filing of the petition, as it can work no real hardship to 
compel a creditor to give up his preference even though he did not know it was 
intended as such, and no bankruptcy law can be wholly satisfactory which does not 
within the fixed time limit avoid all preferences. Ralph 8. Rounds, 

Of ihe New York Bar. 



Counterfeit SIO Treasury Note.— Series of 1881, cheek letter C, plate number 18, 
J. Fount Tillman, Register, D. N. Morgan, Treasurer, portrait of Sheridan, small scalloped 
seal. This counterfeit is printed from photo-mechanical plates of fair workmanship on two 
pieces of paper between which silk threads have been placed. The general appearance of the 
note is good. The numbering is dark red instead of bright carmine. A number of bare white 
spots appear on face and hair of the portrait. In the genuine the heavy down strokes of the 
W in “ Washington ” lower, right, face of note are crossed at top by short horizontal lines 
similar to the cross line on the small letter t, while in the counterfeit these horizontal lines 
only show on the left side of the down strokes. The letter t in “ Washington ” has a curled 
top in the genuine while in the counterfeit the curl is missing. In lower left corner face of 
counterfeit a spray of the ornamental work runs Into thg check letter; in the genuine this 
spray Just touches the edge of the check letter. The period after “ Series of 1891 n lower left 
face of counterfeit touches the “ J” of the Register’s signature, while there is a small space 
between the period and letter in the genuine. The lathe work on face of counterfeit is good 
but that on back of note is poor. The seal is good both as to color and workmanship. The 
green ink used on back is darker than the genuine. 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



All t 2 m latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
•f last resort will be found in the Magaxdtc'b Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 



IRSOL VERC Y—RECO VER Y OF MORE Y. 

Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, November 7, 1898. 

CORN EXCHANGE BANK NATIONAL BANK V9. 80LICIT0R8’ LOAN AND TRU8T CO. 

A bank delivered to a trust company a package of $2,000 in bills, and received therefor the 
trust company’s check on another bank. The trust company was at the time insolvent, 
and closed its doors the next day, before the check was paid. The package of bills 
remained intact, and in this form passed into the hands of the assignee of the trust 
company. Afofd, that the bank was entitled to recover the bills from the assignee. 



Drab, J.: The plaintiff and defendant — one as a bank, the other as a trust com- 
pany — each did business in Philadelphia. The bank frequently accommodated the 
trust company with currency of the various denominations on request and without 
charge. On January 2, 1896, the trust company, by telephone, asked the bank for 
$2,000 in $2 bills, and on a favorable response sent its check for that amount on the 
Fourth 8treet National Bank, where it had funds to me^t it, by messenger, who re- 
turned with the bills put up in packages. On the next day the trust company, 
without opening its doors, failed, and made an assignment for benefit of creditors, 
of which the Fourth Street National had immediate notice. The Corn Exchange 
Bank, the plaintiff, in the regular course of business, sent the check to the clear- 
ing-house before *8:30 on the morning of the 3d, but the Fourth 8treet National, 
because of the assignment, refused to honor it, and the Corn Exchange the same day 
was compelled to take it up. The $2,000 received by the tru*>t company remained 
in the package in its possession, unbroken, and was turned over to its assignee. 

The plaintiff then filed this bill, setting out the foregoing facts, and prayed for 
an order on the assignees to restore to it the unopened package. The assignees filed 
demurrer, averring that no special trust relation calling for the interposition of 
equity was established by the foregoing facts, and, further, that plaintiff had an 
adequate remedy at law. The court below sustained the demurrer, and dismis c ed 
the bill, from which decree we have this appeal. 

From the averments of the bill, which are admitted by the demurrer, and the 
statements in the deed of assignment, the trust company was insolvent on January 
2, when the transaction took place, and it received the plaintiff’s money, and the 
officers of the company were aware of iis condition. Keeping its doors open on that 
day was, whether intentional or not, a representation to the public of solvency. 
Whether they still hoped, on that day, by some means to recuperate, and avoid 
closing, is not material ; the fact of insolvency on that day renin ins. There is no 
difference in principle between this transaction and that of a depositor who leaves 
his money with the bank a few hours before it suspend?. The acceptance of the 
money under such circumstances is a fraud upon the depositor, and if it has not 
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been used or mixed with the common funds, and can be identified, he can maintain 
replevin for it. (Fwrber vs. Stephens , 85 Fed. 17.) 

In Oraigie vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131, it was held that, where drafts were deposited 
for collection with a bank which failed the next day, the title did not pass out of 
the depositor, and he could recover. It will be noticed, no question of confusion of 
assets arises in this case. The very package delivered by plaintiff remains in pos- 
session of the assignees. 

It would be highly inequitable to pass over to the creditors of the insolvent 
trust company plaintiff’s money because defendants acquired possession of it by a 
misrepresentation of solvency. 

Besides, plaintiff was not a customer of the trust company, and did not adopt 
it as a convenient place of deposit, but, as a pure accommodation, accepted a worth- 
less check for the $2,000. We say worthless, because in the course of business it 
could not be presented until the insolvency of the drawer became known, and the 
fund on which it had been drawn had constructively passed to the assignee for the 
benefit of the creditors. The jurisdiction of equity is sustainable, because, under 
the facts, the package of money is impressed with a trust. The title never passed 
from plaintiff, because the possession was obtained by a plainly implied misrepre- 
sentation. 

The decree is reversed, and it is ordered that the assignees deliver to plaintiff the 
package or packages of $2 bills, amounting to $2,000, as in plaintiff’s bill averred ; 
costs to be paid by appellees. 



INSOLVENT BANK-DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS. 

Court of Appeals of Kansas, Southern Department, E. D., September 22, 1898. 

CITIZENS’ BANK OF MOUND CITY, et al. vs. STATE, ex re l. ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The rale declared in Bank vs. Branch (45 Pac. 88, 57 Kan. 27) as governing proof of olaims 
by and dividends to creditors of an assigned corporate estate, where such creditors held 
notes negotiated and guaranteed by the corporation, and secured by mortgages on real 
estate (that is, that dividends should be paid out upon the amount remaining unpaid 
upon such claims after such creditors should have exhausted their special liens), is here 
held controlling in respect to the distribution of the estate of an insolvent banking cor- 
poration in the hands of a Receiver appointed under the provisions of the State banking 
law. (Syllabus by the Court.) 



This was an action by the State on the relation of the Attorney-General, against 
the Citizens* Bank of Mound City, in which A. G. Seaman was appointed Receiver. 
The motion of Milton F. Mitchell for an order requiring the Receiver to pay him a 
dividend was granted, and the Receiver, for himself and on behalf of the unsecured 
creditors, brought error. For the reasons stated in the syllabus, the order was 
reversed. 



WHEN BANK OFFICER AGENT OF BANK— LIABILITY OF BANK. 

Supreme Court of Arkansas, July 9, 1898. 

CITY ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY CO. vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

A bank is not liable to a company for proceeds of the company’s note, made payable to 
one who was President of the bank and an officer of the company, though in negotiat- 
ing it he used the bank’s name, and though he deposited the proceeds in the bank, the 
deposit having been made to his own credit, and having been drawn out by him. 

McCain, Special Judge : This is an appeal from the Pulaski chancery court. 
Two suits were consolidated in the court below. One of these was a suit brought 
by Nick Kupferle, as trustee, on an account which H. G. Allis had, or claimed to 
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have, against the Electric Street Railway Company, and which he had assigned to 
Kupferle as collateral security for his indebtedness to the First National Bank of 
Little Rock. The amount claimed in this suit was $157,500. 

The other suit was an action brought by the Receiver of said bank against the 
same defendant for an amount claimed to be due on several overdrafts and promis- 
sory notes, aggregating a little over $110,000. 

The street-car company, by answer filed in each case, disputed the correctness 
of the claims sued on, denied any liability on either c airn, averred that the Receiver 
was not the bolder or owner of certain of the notes embraced in his suit, and by way 
of counterclaim asked for judgment over against the Receiver for the proceeds of. 
certain notes alleged to have been negotiated by the bank for the street-car com- 
pany. The chancellor appointed a master to state an account between the parties, 
and on the coming in of the master’s report the Receiver was awarded a decree 
against the sreet-car company for $106,850.26. Both parties appealed. 

1. We conclude that the street-car company has no right to complain of the 
chancellor for refusing to give judgment over against the Receiver on the counter- 
claim. The contention of counsel on this point is plausible, but underlying it there 
is the fallacy that in negotiating the notes in question the action of Allis was the 
action of the bank. Allis was President of the bank, it is true ; but he was also 
payee of the notes, and he was personally interested in their negotiation. This of 
itself made him a stranger to the bank, so far as the handling of these notes was con- 
cerned. 

An agent cannot prostitute the name of his principal to the service of his own 
personal ends, and this rule applies with full force to the official of a corporation in 
making use of the corporate name. ( Surety Co. vs. Pauly , 170 U. 8. 188, 18 8up. 
Ct. 552 ; 1 Mor. Corp. § 517.) 

Not only so, but it was held by this court in Grow vs. Cockrill (63 Ark. 418, 39 
8. W. 60), that a National bank cannot engage in the brokerage business. It fol- 
lows that officers of the bank had no authority to negot : ate notes which did not be- 
long to the bank. 

But it is said that the bank got the proceeds of the notes when they were dis- 
counted, and that for this reason the bank ouiht to account for the amount received. 

It is true that Allis deposited the proceeds of the notes in the bank, or — which is the 
same thing — he had the amount passed to the credit of the bank by its metropolitan 
corresponded s, to whom he remitted the proceeds. 

To deposit money in bank is the same, in legal effect, as to place an amount, 
with its approval, to its credit in another bank. But the bank did not in this case 
get the proceeds of these notes, because Alii* deposited the same to his own credit. 

It is no answer to this to say that he ought not to have done this, or that the bank 
ought not to have allowed him to do this. When you go to deposit money in bank, 
it must be a very extraordinary case in which the bank can challenge your right to 
say whether the deposit offered shall go to your credit, or to that of some one else. 

As Allis in this case had unlawfully us d the name of the bank in procuring the 
money on the notes, the bank official making the entry might well have refused to 
credit Allis with the deposit, and might have placed it to the credit of the bills pay- 
able, or rediscounts ; but we are not satisfied that there was anything in the circum- 
stances of the case to require the bank to credit the amount to the street car com- 
pany, over the objection of Allis, or without his direction. 

It is said that the bank knew that this paper in Allis’ hands was accommodation 
paper. We are not certain that the bank did know this ; but, if it did, that was the 
most satisfactory evidence that the street car company intended him to have the 
money. 

If you intrust a friend with your negotiable note, either for his accommodation » 
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or your own, you would hardly be allowed to complain that some one had discounted 
the paper for your friend, and allowed him to have the proceeds. 

But, even conceding this, counsel say it was wrong for the bank to allow Allis 
to check out the money without Brown also signing the checks, as the latter was & 
joint payee with Allis in some of the notes. 

This is a matter of which it would teem that Brown alone could complain, but 
we may be sure that Allis did not get any money on a note payable to Allis and G. 
R. Brown without Brown’s signature to the note, and an inspection of the notes filed 
show that they bear Brown’s indorsement. This indorsement puts an end to any 
further demand for Brown’s signature. 

We need not discuss what are the duties, if any, of a bank, when it finds a trus- 
tee depositing trust funds and clucking them out in his own name. We do not 
think the street-car company have made a case calling for the determination of that 
question. It is a circumstance not to be overlooked, in this connection, that all 
these transactions took place long before either one of the corporations ceased to do 
business, and renewal notes were given by the street-car company after they knew, 
or bad an opportunity to know, what had been done with the proceeds of the orig- 
inal notes. 

What we have said disposes of the contention that the street-car company is en- 
titled to judgment against the Receiver on the counterclaim. If we are wrong in 
our conclusion on this point, however, it would not follow that the street car com- 
pany should have the affirmative relief claimed, since the chancellor allowed the 
street-car company a credit for the amount claimed on the account sued on by Nick 
Kupftrle as trustee ; and, if the claim of Nick Kupferle were found to be just, 
then a credit on this is all that the street-car company could ask. 



NATIONAL BANK-LIQUIDATION— CONTINUATION OF CORPORATE 

EXISTENCE. 

Supreme Court of Wisconsin, November 1, 1898. 

PRITCHARD v§. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MANITOWOC. 

A National bank which has gone into liquidation continues to exist as a body corporate 
capable of suing and being sued, until its affaire are completely settled. 



This was an appeal from an order setting aside the service of the summons on 
the defendant. 

Cabsoday, C. J.: It appears from the record that the defendant was duly organ- 
ized as a banking corporation in 1865, under the National Banking Act, and contin- 
ued doing a general banking business at Manitowoc for twenty years next there- 
after ; that thereupon, as provided by law, it procured an extension of its corporate 
existence for twenty years, or until 1907, unless sooner terminated, as provided by 
law ; that it continued its general banking business at that place until January 2, 
1892 ; that the date of the last election of its directors occurred January 18, 1891 ; 
that the last election of officers occurred on the same day, at which time five persons 
named were elected directors, and one of them was thereupon elected President, 
another Vice-President, another Cashier, and another Assistant Cashier of the de. 
fendant ; that since such elections the defendant had held no election whatsoever of 
directors or officers ; that at the time of such election the plaintiff and such directors 
were stockholders of the defendant ; that December 26, 1891, there was a meeting 
of the stockholders, at which the plaintiff and such directors attended, all partici- 
pating in the proceedings had ; that, among other things, such stockholders adopted 
resolutions to the effect that, in the opini on of the stockholders, it was deemed best 
to place the bank in voluntary liquidation ; that the bank should cease to do a gen- 
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end banking business, and go into voluntary liquidation, as soon as practicable ; 
that the board of directors were thereby instructed to cause a notice of the fact to be 
certified to the Comptroller of the Currency, and also cause publication thereof to 
be made for two months in a newspaper in the city of New York, and also in the 
city of Manitowoc, according to law ; that the association was closing up its affairs, 
and notifying the holders of its notes and other creditors to present their claims 
against the bank for payment, and that other steps be taken towards winding up its 
affairs ; that the minutes of the stockholders' meeting were read and passed by the 
stockholders ; that notices were published accordingly ; that the bank had gone into 
voluntary liquidation, and requested all holders of notes of the bank and other cred- 
itors to present their claims for payment ; that the stockholders who adopted such 
resolutions owned more than two-thirds of the stock ; that the officers of the bank 
proceeded to carry the bank into liquidation, and close up its affairs ; that the bank 
then provided for the payment of all its liabilities in the manner stated ; that per- 
sons owning all of the stock, except twenty shares thereof, including the plaintiff, 
procured the incorporation of another banking association, named the “ State Bank 
of Manitowoc/* January 2, 1892. which took all the assets and assumed all the lia- 
bilities of the defendant, and the defendant thereupon transferred and turned over 
all its assets to the said State Bank in consideration of the assumption by the latter 
of the former’s liabilities; that since January 2, 1892, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency had neither exercised, nor caused to be exercised, any supervision over the 
defendant or its affairs, had required no report to be mode to him or to be filed in his 
office showing the condition of the defendant, as provided by Section 5211, Rev. St. 
U. S., nor had the defendant, since that time, been examined as required by Section 
5240, Id., nor required directors or other officers to file their oaths of office, but dur- 
ing that rime the Comptroller had annually issued a volume containing a report of 
the condition of each National bank in the United States which was at the time of 
such publication a going concern, but which omitted all mention of the defendant ; 
that during each of such years the Comptroller had issued a volume called his * 'An- 
nual Report,” in which he reported the defendant as having gone into liquidation 
December 26, 1891 ; that since January 2, 1892, the defendant has owned no prop- 
erty whatsoever, has transacted no business of any kind, has maintained no organi- 
zation, and has held no meeting of stockholders or directors ; that May 9, 1898, this 
action was commenced by the service of a summons upon John W. Barnes, who was 
elected a director and Vice President of the defendant, January 13, 1891 ; that there- 
upon said John W. Barnes intervened for the purpose of moving the court, upon the 
facts stated, to set aside the service of the summons herein, and hold such service to 
be null and void, with costs of the motion. Whereupon, and after hearing the re- 
spective parties, the court ordered that ttie motion of the intervener, Barnes, be, and 
it was thereby, granted ; that the service of the summons be, and was thereby, set 
aside, and held and declared to be null and void. From that order the plaintiff 
brings this appeal. 

The only question presented is whether the defendant bank was dissolved by 
going into liquidation as stated. The Federal question thus presented must be de- 
termined by the Federal adjudications applicable. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has expressly held that "a National bank in voluntary liquidation, 
under 8ection 5220 of the Revised Statutes, is not thereby dissolved as a corporation, 
but may sue and be sued by name for the purpose of winding up its business.” 
(National Bank vs. Insurance Go. 104 U. 8. 55.) 

Referring to Sections 5136, 5220-5224, Rev. St. U. S., Mr. Justice Matthews, 
speaking for the whole court in that case, said that "it is to be observed that the 
sections under which the proceedings took place, which, it is claimed, put an end to 
the corporate existence of the bank, do not refer, in terms, to a dissolution of the 
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corporation, and there is nothing in the language which suggests it, in the technical 
sense in which it is used here as a defense. * * * The Ter y purpose of the 

liquidation provided for is to pay the debts of the corporation, that the remainder 
of the assets, being reduced to money, may be distributed among the stockholders. 
That distribution cannot take place, with any show of justice, and according to the 
intent of the law, until all liabilities to creditors have been honestly met and paid. 
If there are claims made which the directors of the association are not willing to ac- 
knowledge as just debts, there is nothing in the statute which is inconsistent with 
the right of the claimant to obtain a judicial determination of the controversy by 
process against the association, nor with that of the association to collect by suit 
debts due to it. 

It is clearly, we think, the intention of the law that it should continue to exist 
as a person in law, capable of suing and being sued, until its affairs and business are 
completely settled. (104 U. S. 78, 74.) That language is quoted approvingly in a 
recent case by Chief Justice Puller, speaking for the whole court. (Chemical Nat. 
Bank of Chicago vs. Hartford Deposit Co. 161 U. S. 8, 9, 16 Sup. Ct. 489.) In Combes 
vs. Keyes (89 Wis. 297, 62 N. W. 89), there had been a complete failure to exercise 
the franchises of the corporation for twenty-six years, and the Acts of the Legisla- 
ture had impliedly accepted the surrender of the same ; and so it was held that the 
corporation was dissolved, and ceased to exist, but there was nothing said in the 
opinion in that case not in harmony with the decisions of the Federal court men- 
tioned. This is apparent from the subsequent cases in this court. (Attorney Gen- 
eral vs. Superior and St. C . R. Co. 93 Wis. 604, 67 N. W. 1188; Wright vs. light 
Co. 95 Wis. 29. 88, 69 N. W. 791.) 

We must hold that the corporation was not dissolved by going into liquidation 
The order of the circuit court is reversed, and the cause is remanded for further pro 
ccedings according to law. 

NATIONAL BANK- ATTEMPT TO EVADE LAWS— ESTOPPEL. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, November 3, 1898. 

GAD8EN VI. THRUSH. 

A National bank took as security for a debt, partly pre-existent and partly created at the 
time, a real estate mortgage, naming an individual, an officer of the bank, as mortgagee. 
The transaction was usurious. Held, that, having given the transaction the form of 
one with an individual, for the purpose of evading the liabilities peculiar to National 
banks, the bank could not be heard to assert its true nature, for the purpose of evading 
the liabilities attaching to individuals, and of claiming the privileges of National banks. 
(Syllabus by the court.) 



Irvine, C. This was an action by Gad sen to foreclose a mortgage made to him 
by George Thrush and wife. No controversy exists between the parties named. 
Certain other parties claimed liens on the mortgaged premises. The decree estab- 
lishes a first lien in favor of the First National Bank of Schuyler, a second in favor 
of the Schuyler National Bank, a third in favor of the Nebraska State Bank, and a 
fourth in favor of the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff and Thrush appeal ; the plaintiff because the court awarded the 
First National Bsnk priority over him, and Thrush complaining against the allow- 
ance of any lien to the First National Bank, and also because, on a plea of usury by 
him interposed against the claim of the Schuyler National Bank, the court de- 
clined to permit the remedy offered by the State law, but allowed the principal of 
the debt with a forfeiture only of unpaid interest. 

We now come to the lien of the Schuyler National Bank. Thrush was largely 
indebted to that bank. He obtained a further loan, and executed to the bank a note 
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for $5,000 to represent the consolidated indebtedness. At the same time there was 
made a note for a like amount to William H. Sumner, and a mortgage to Sumner to 
secure the latter note. Sumner was an officer of the bank. He had no individual 
dealings with Thrush, and the sole purpose of the note and mortgage to him was to 
secure the debt to the bank. Certain payments were made on the bank’s note, so 
that, when it came to foreclosure, the bank claimed as due only $8,229. 

To the cross petition of Sumner, in which the bank was permitted to join, Thrush 
pleaded usury. It was clearly shown that the transactions between Thrush and the 
bank were tainted with usury, and the court so found. But the view was taken 
that, as the transaction was, in effect, with a National bank, the remedies afforded 
by the Act of Congress in that behalf were exclusive, and that Thrush was not en- 
titled to the benefit of the State laws, whereby he might set off against the princi- 
pal all payments made of interest. Accordingly, there was allowed this bank its 
principal. 

It is now firmly established that, as against a National bank, the remedies allowed 
by Act of Congress in case of usury are exclusive, and that payments of usurious 
interest may not be set off in an action for the debt. 

But the case before us is complicated by the fact that the mortgage and note here 
in question were not made to the bank, but to an individual amenable to the State 
laws, who joins the bank in enforcing the security. 

We have been cited to no authority on the precise question thus presented, nor, 
in the course of an independent investigation, necessarily somewhat cursory, have 
we discovered any. 

We think, however, that under the circumstances the bank is in no position to as- 
sert any privilege under the Act of Congress. 

The inference from the direct testimony and from the circumstances is that, if 
the obje< t of procuring the note and mortgage to be executed to Sumner was not to 
evade the penalties of the Act of Congress with respect to usury, it was to evade the 
inhibition against the taking by a National bank of real-estate security for loans made 
at the time. Whether that inhibition applies to a case where a portion of the debt 
was pre-existent, we need not inquire, because it is now settled that a violation of 
that enactment does not afford the debtor any ground of relief ; the Government 
alone may complain. Still, whichever motive influenced the bank, the object was 
to evade the burdens attaching to its position as a National bank. 

It would be highly unconscionable to permit a person to give a contract a false 
form to evade the burdens which would follow from its true expression, and then 
permit him to show the truth as against the form to evade (he burdens cast by a con- 
tract in the form which has been so chosen. 

It is said that Thrush might certainly have recovered the penalty denounced by 
Congress by an independent action within the period of limitations against the bank, 
and that, therefore, the transaction must be regarded as one within the Act of Con. 
gress. This does not follow. One may render himself liable because of a false as- 
pect he throws upon his transactions, and at the same time be thwarted in his effort 
to evade another liability, to evade which he had selected the false aspect. 

The terse headnote to Hayes vs. People (25 N. Y. 390), illustrates the principle : 

“A married man, it seems, imagining himself to effect mere seduction, may blun- 
der into bigamy.” 

The decree of the district court is reversed, and the cause remanded, with direc- 
tions to ascertain the amount of money advanced to Thrush by the Schuyler Na- 
tional Bank, deduct therefrom all payments, whether of principal or interest, and 
award foreclosure for the remainder, if any, to postpone the lien of the First Na- 
tional Bank to that of the plaintiff, and for such further proceedings as may be 
necessary, and not inconsistent with this opinion. Reversed and remanded. 
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NOTICE TO CASHIER— WHEN BANK AFFECTED BY. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee, November 2, 1898. 

MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS' BANK m. PENLAND. 

Where the Cashier of a bank has full authority to make loans and discounts, notice to him 
of equities affecting a note discounted by him for the bank is notice to the bank. 



Wilkes, J.: This is an action to recover against defendant, Penland. two notes, 
for $86.66 each. The notes were given by Penland to the Newport Development 
Company, and by it indorsed, and complainant claims to be an innocent holder for 
value of the same. Penland answered the bill, and filed a cross bill, in which he seeks 
to avoid the notes, and rescind the contract out of which they arose, upon the ground 
that they were ob'ained by the fraudulent representations of the bank and Develop- 
ment Company that the lot for which they were given was free of all incumbrance 
and liens; that the bank had notice of the liens held by the parties who sold to the 
Development Company, and took the notes subject to the equities of Penland against 
the Development Company. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals find that the bank had notice of the lien of the 
Newport Real-Estate Company upon this lot, and was affected, in consequence, with 
all Penland’s equities against that part of the lot purchased from that company, but 
that a portion of the lot was purchased from one Denton, and the bank did not have 
such notice of a lien in favor of Denton as would affect it. Hence that court can- 
celed one note, and entered a credit on the other, and gave judgment against Penland 
for the balance, the idea being to release Penland from liability for so much of the 
lot as was bought from the Newport Company, but hold him for so much as was 
bought from Denton by the Development Company. Both parties have appealed, 
and in this court it is insisted for complainant that Penland should be held for the 
whole of both notes, and for defendant that he should be released from both. 

Disposing of complainant’s assignments first, it is insisted that the Court of Chan- 
cery Appeals erred in holding that notice to the Cashier of complainant bank was 
notice to the bank and the contention is that the bank would only be affected by 
notice to one of its discount committee or directors. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds a a fact that the Cashier of this bank was 
allowed full liberty, and the widest authority, to make loans and discount paper, and 
that the discount committee and board of directors rarely met, and did not look after 
the discounts, as was their duty. 

Having given full authority to the Cashier to make discounts, the bank cannot be 
heard to say that notice to him was not notice to the bank in the discounting of 
notes. 

NATIONAL BANKS-CORPORATE EXISTENCE-RECEIVER'S EXPENSES . 

Supreme Court of Minnesota. November 22, 1898. 

FARMERS' NATIONAL BANK OF OWATONNA v§. BACKUS, et at. 

A National bank, after the expiration of the time limit of its charter, continues to exist as a 

person in law, capable of suing and being sued, until its affairs are completely settled. 



Start, C. J.: The respondent, James A. Owens, presented his verified petition 
to the district court of the county of Ramsey, which set forth substantially these 
facts : 

The petitioner, on July 3, 1895, wa9 by order of the court appointed receiver in 
this action of the real estate which was the subject-matter thereof (conceded on the 
argument to be an apartment house on which the plaintiff had a second mortgage), 
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and has continued to act as such receiver to the present time. That the defendant, 
Hiram Backus, appealed from the order to this court, giving to the plaintiff in this 
action a bond conditioned for the payment to it of such loss as it might sustain on 
account of the appeal. Pending the appeal, the income of the property was paid to 
the defendant. This court affirmed the order appointing the receiver. (64 Minn. 43, 
66 N. W. 5.) Thereupon the plaintiff, by action on the bond, recovered from the 
defendant and his sureties the sum of $3,100, as damages for the income from the 
property it was unable to collect through the receiver pending the appeal. 

The petition further sets forth the amount of respondent’s costs and expenses 
necessarily incurred in the receivership, the amount of his reasonable fees for services, 
the amount of money which actually came to his hands as receiver from the prop- 
erty. which was less than his expenses and fees ; also, that the property had been 
lost by foreclosure of a prior lien, that the defendant was insolvent, and that the re- 
ceiver had no money or funds in his hands t > pay the balance of the fees and ex- 
penses. 

The prayer of the petition was that the plaintiff be required to pay such balance. 
The district court made its order requiring the plaintiff to show cause why the praj er 
of the petitioner should not be granted. The plaintiff appeared specially In response 
to the order, filed an affidavit to the effect that its charter expired by limitation, and 
it went into voluntary liquidation, which had been consummated, and that at the date 
of the order its corporate existence had ceased, and on this ground objected to the 
jurisdiction of the court. The objection was overruled, and it then appeared een- 
erally ; but, so far as appears from the record, it did not put in issue any of the facts 
of the petition, or question the propriety, necessity, or reasonableness of the respon- 
dent’s charges for expenses and fees as receiver. 

The trial court found, among other facts, that the respondent was appointed re- 
ceiver at the request of And for the benefit of the plaintiff, and adjudged the balance 
due to the respondent for such expenses and fees to be $578.52, and ordered that the 
plaintiff pay this amount to the receiver. The plaintiff appealed from this order. 

The appellant here insists on two propositions only: 

1. That the trial court erred in overruling the objection to its jurisdiction. It is 
urged that after the expiration of the appellant’s charter, it had passed through 
liquidation, “the law determined its status, — it was dead. How could an order of 
the district court galvanize it into life f’ It seems to have done so, for since the 
making of the order the appellant has been very much alive. It appealed to this 
court, gave a supersedeas bond, and presented a vigorous and able argument on an- 
other question involved in this appeal. 

A National bank, after the expiration of the time limit of its charter, continues 
to exist as a person in law, capable of suing and being sued, until its affairs and busi- 
ness are completely settled. (22 Stat. 162, § 7; National Bank vs. Insurance Co. 104 
U. 8. 54.) 

The appellant commenced this action, and the business then undertaken by it has 
not as yet been fully completed. The objection to the jurisdiction of the court was 
properly overruled. 

2. The second proposition is that, a receiver being an officer of the court, subject 
to its control, and not to that of the party asking for his appointment, his^fees and 
expenses are chargeable solely against the fund which comes into his hands as re- 
ceiver. The parties to the action are not personally liable therefor, unless they have 
given a bond or other contract to pay them as a condition of the appointment or con- 
tinuance of the receiver. 

This may be conceded to be correct as a general rule, but there are cases where 
the court will, if the fund in court be insufficient to give the receiver reasonable com- 
pensation and indemnity, require the parties at whose instance he is placed in pos- 
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session of the property to pay him. Johnson vs. Garrett , 28 Minn. 565; Knickerbocker 
▼s. Mining Go . 67 111. App. 298 ; High, Rec. § 796.) 

The special facts of this case fully justify the order of the trial court. 



INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK— RESCISSION OF CONTRACT OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

United States Coart of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, October 3, 1898. 

SCOTT M. LATIMER. 

The provision of Sec. 5142, Rev. Stat. U. 8., to the effect that no increase of capital stock 
shall be valid until the whole amount thereof is paid in, does not create a condition, 
express or implied, that shares subscribed and paid for in full are not valid unless the 
entire amount of the proposed increase is subscribed and paid for in full. 

Where for a long time the person has actually sustained the relation of stockholder to a Na- 
tional bank, he will not be permitted to escape the statutory liability by rescinding his 
subscription after the appointment of a Receiver for the bank, although his subscription 
was obtained under such circumstances that be would be entitled to rescind as between 
him and the bank. 



In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Western District of 
Missouri. 

This action was brought in the United States Circuit Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri, by W. A. Latimer, Receiver of the First National Bank of Sedalia, 
to recover from George H. 8cott an assessment made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency upon the capital stock of the named bank, it being claimed that Scott owned 
and held fifty shares of the stock. 

In the answer filed it was admitted that the bank had been duly incorporated in 
1865 ; that it closed its doors and was put in liquidation in May, 1894, the plaintiff, 
Latimer, being appointed Receiver on May 10, 1894 ; that the Comptroller had de- 
termined that it was necessary to enforce the individual liability of the stockholders 
in favor of the creditors, and to that end had made an assessment of seventy five per 
cent, upon the stock held in the bank, and that payment thereof had been de- 
manded of the defendant, Scott. 

As matters of defense it was averred in the answer that on September 6, 1890, 
the bank, by a vote of the owners of two-thirds of the capital stock, voted to increase 
the capital from $100,000 to $250,000 ; that said bank notified the Comproller that 
the whole amount of said increase had been paid in, and on January 17, 1891, the 
Comptroller, basing his action wholly upon the notification from the bank, issued his 
certificate, stating that the amount of the increase was $150,000, and that the same 
was paid in, and was approved by him as Comptroller. 

It is further averred that in September, 1890, the officers of the bank represented 
to the defendant, Scott, that the bank proposed to increase its capital stock by the 
addition thereto of $150,000 ; that this increase was mnde desirable on account of 
the increasing and flourishing condition of the business of the bank, which was earn- 
ing large dividends, and had a surplus then earned which would make the shares, 
including the proposed increase, worth $108 per share ; that, relying upon these 
representations, the defendant subscribed for fifty shares of the proposed increase, 
and in October, 1890, deposited in the bank the sum of $5,400, it being then and there 
the understanding between the defendant and the bank that said sum, so deposited, 
was to be held by the bank, and applied in payment of defendant’s subscription for 
fifty shares, when all the proposed increase was subscribed and paid for ; that about 
October 25, 1890, the bank, with intent to deceive defendant, falsely represented that 
the whole amount of the proposed increase of the capital stock had been bubscribed and 
paid in, and thereupon issued to defendant a certificate for the fifty shares of stock by 
him subscribed for ; that defendant, relying upon these representations, accepted the 
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certificate, and held and claimed the same as owner until after the closing of the 
bank, and in the years 1891 mid 1892 received and retained alleged dividends amount- 
ing to eighteen per cent. ; that as a matter of fact in September, 1890, and for many 
months prior thereto and ever afterwards, the bank was insolvent, its liabilities ex- 
ceeding its assets ; that only about two-thirds of the proposed increase of the capi- 
tal stock was ever paid in ; that the officers of the bank made false entries on the books 
for the purpose of showing an apparent surplus, and declared a dividend thereon, 
turning in the same in pretended payment of a large part of said increased stock ; 
that the whole transaction was a sham and fraud, of which the defendant had no 
knowledge until after the bank closed its doors in May, 1894 ; that the books of the 
bank were so kept that the defendant could not, by the utmost diligence, ascertain 
the true condition of the bank ; and that, as soon as defendant discovered that the 
increase of stock was not fully paid in, he disclaimed that he was, or ever had been, 
a stockholder in the bank. 

Upon the filing of this answer, the plaintiff, Latimer, moved for judgment in his 
favor on the pleadings on the ground that the answer admitted all the facts neces- 
sary to sustain his action in the first instance, and that the matters set up as a de- 
fense were insufficient to defeat the claim sued on. The court held the motion to be 
well taken, and gave judgment accordingly, and thereupon the case was brought to 
this court by writ of error, it being contended by the pktintiff in error that the facts 
averred in the answer showed that there had not been a valid increase of the capital 
stock, because the whole amount of the proposed increase of $150,000 had not been 
paid in ; and, further, that the facts averred in the answer entitled the defendant, upon 
discovery thereof, to rescind the contract of subscription on tbe ground of false and 
fraudulent representations made to him by the officers of the bank. 

Before 8anborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges, and Shiras, District Judge. 

Suiras, District Judge : It appears that the plaintiff in error relies upon two dis- 
tinct grounds of defense to the claim asserted by the Receiver ; the one being that 
the plaintiff in error never was a stockholder in the bank, because the whole amount 
of the proposed iocrease of the capital stock was not in fact paid in to the bank, and 
the other being that the plaintiff in error is entitled to rescind the contract by which 
he became a purchaser of stock in the bank for two reasons : First, because his sub- 
scription was conditioned upon the payment in full of all the proposed increase of 
stock ; and, second, because he was induced to purchase the stock through fraudulent 
representations as to the pecuniary condition of the bank. 

In support of the first defense it is contended that the fifty shares of stock sub- 
scribed for by the plaintiff in error were not valid shares, because some of the shares 
subscribed for by other parties were not in fact paid for. This contention is based 
upon the provisions of 8ection 5142, Rev. St., which are as follows : 

“Any association formed under this title may, by its articles of association, pro- 
vide for an increase of its capital from time to time, as may be deemed expedient, 
subject to the limitations of this title. But the maximum of such increase to be 
provided in the articles of association shall be determined by the Comptroller of the 
Curiency ; and no increase of capital shall be valid until the whole amount of such 
increase is paid in, and notice thereof has been transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and his certificate obtained specifying the amount of such iocrease of capi- 
tal stock, with his approval thereof, and that it has been duly paid in as part of the 
capital of such association.” 

The theory of the plaintiff in error is that under the provisions of this section no 
share of a proposed increase of the capital stock can become a valid share unless all the 
shares of the proposed increase are subscribed for and are paid up in full, or, in other 
words, if the shareholders should determine, with the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, to increase the capital stock by the sum of $100,000, or 1,000 shares 
e 
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of $100 each, aod the entire number should be subscribed for, and all the shares ex- 
cept one should be fully paid for, and certificates should be duly issued therefor, the 
holders of^such full-paid shares cannot be held to be stockholders, because another 
person has failed to pay up one share by him subscribed for. 

It cannot be denied that if the words, “ and no increase of capital shall be valid 
until the whole amount of such increase is paid in,” found in Section 5142, are con- 
strued literally, support would be given to the contention of counsel for plaintiff in 
error ; but it is an accepted and fundamental rule in the construction of statutes that 
the several clauses thereof are not to be viewed as separate enunciations of the legis- 
lative will, to be literally construed without reference to other parts of the Act, but, 
on the contrary, each each part must be construed with reference to the language 
and purpose of the entire Act, so as to make all parts harmonize, and conduce to the 
carrying out the general purpose of the statute, and a literal construction of particu- 
lar clauses will not be adopted if the effect thereof would be to operate unjustly or 
to cause an absurd result. 

***« * * * * *** 

Under the doctrine of these cases it is clear that in construing the particular clause 
of Section 5142 which declares that no increase of the capital stock shall be valid 
until the whole amount of the increase shall have been paid in, we must regard not 
only the words of the special clause, but also the other provisions of the entire Act, 
and the effect which a given construction will have upon the admitted or undoubted 
purposes of the statute as a whole. Turning to Section 5140, we find it therein de- 
clared that in the original organization of National banks at least fifty per cent, of 
the capital stock must be paid in before the bank is authorized to commence business, 
the remaining fifty per cent, being payable in installments of at least ten per cent., 
payable at the end of each month succeeding to the date when it is authorized to 
commence business. 

The provisions of this section make it imperative that within six months from the 
time when the bank begins business each share mu*t be paid in full. If, after the 
original stock has been paid in, it is deemed advisable to increase the capital stock, 
provision is made therefor in Section 5142, as amended by Section 1 of the Act of May 
1, 1886 (24 Stat. 18). If it were permitted, for the purpose of increasing the capital 
stock, to issue shares without requiring the same to be fully paid up, two evil results 
would follow. So far as the public are interested, the bank would be doing business 
on an apparent capital, which, in fact, it did not possess ; or, in other words, the 
capital stock would be watered, and, so far as the holders of the original full-paid 
stock are concerned, the new stock, though only partly paid for, would stand on an 
equality with the full-paid stock, both as to voting power and right to draw divi- 
dends, which would be manifestly unjust. These are the evils intended to be pre- 
vented by enacting that, when an increase of the capital should be made, the increase 
should not become valid unless the whole amount thereof should be paid. The 
statute does not require that the proposed increase shall be subscribed by one person, 
or at one time, but it i9 permissible to have as many subscribers as there are new 
shares. 

Let it be assumed that the stockholders of a National bank, by a two-thirds vote, 
should determine to add $100,000 to the capital stock, and should obtain in a month 
a subscription for $25,000 — that is, for 250 shares — and the full par value thereof 
should be paid in, and this increase should be reported to the Comptroller, and be by 
him approved, and certificates should then be issued to the subscribers, would not 
the holders of these certificates, from that time forward, be stockholders, even though 
the remaining part of the voted increase never was subscribed for ? Could the bank, 
after receiving the money for the shares, with the approval of the Comptroller, be 
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permitted to deny to the subscribers the rights of stockholders, simply because the 
full amount of the proposed increase had not been obtained. 

• * * •••••••• 

The conclusion deducible from these decisions of the 8upreme Court is that in 
cases wherein the stockholders of a National bank decide, with the approval of the 
Comptroller, to increase the capital stock therein by the addition of a named amount, 
the clause found in Section 5142 of the Revised Statutes, to the effect that no increase 
shall be valid until the whole amount thereof is paid in, does not create a condition, 
express or implied, that shares subscribed and paid for in full are not to be held valid 
unless the entire amount of the proposed increase is subscribed and paid for in fulL 
* # ********* 

In thus defining the essentials to a valid increase of the capital stock of a Na- 
tional bank tne Supreme Court, in Delano vs. Butler , and this court in McFarlin vs. 
Bank, make use of the words found in Section 5142, to the effect that, to be valid, 
the whole amount of the proposed increase must be paid ; but in construing the 
meaning of the clause in question, thus quoted, we must follow the construction 
placed thereon by the Supreme Court in the subsequent cases of Aepinwall vs. But- 
ler, 183 U. S. 595, 10 Sup. Ct. 417 ; Bank vs. Baton , 141 U. S. 227, 11 8up. Ct. 984, 
and Thayer vs. Butler , 141 U. S. 284, 11 Sup. Ct. 987, in all of which cases it was 
held, as already stated, that the clause in question did not import into the stock 
subscriptions a condition, either express or implied, to the effect that the validity 
of the shares that were in fact subscribed and paid for in full was dependent on the 
question whether the whole of the proposed increase was subscribed and paid for. 

In the answer filed in this case it is averred that on September 6, 1890, the First 
National Bank of Sedalia, Mo., by a vote of the owners of two-thirds of the capital 
stock, voted to increase the capital of the bank by the addition thereto of the sum 
of $150,000 ; that subsequently the bank notified the Comptroller that the whole 
amount of this increase had been paid in ; that thereupon the Comptroller, on Jan r 
uary 17, 1891, issued his certificate, stating therein that the capital of the bank was 
increased in the sum of $150,000, the whole of the increase being paid in, and that 
the increase of the capital stock was approved. 

It is also averred that the plaintiff in error, in October, 1890, subscribed for fifty 
shares of the proposed increase, and paid to the bank the sum of $5,400, and re- 
ceived, on or about October 25, from the bank, a certificate showing him to be the 
owner of the fifty shares. 

It is also averred that in fact only about two-thirds of the proposed increase was 
ever paid in, and, relying on this averment that about one third of the proposed in- 
crease had not been paid for the claim is made that the shares which were sub- 
scribed and paid for in full, and for which certificates were duly issued, cannot now 
be held to be valid. 

If this contention is well founded, then, as already said, it follows that, if all 
the shares but one had been subscribed and paid for, nevertheless the holders of the 
certificates for the full-paid shares could not be heard to assert that they *ere the 
owners of valid shares, which would be a most unjust result. If this is the true 
meaning of the statute, it is ma <e possible for parties in control of a National bank, 
with the approval of the Comptroller, to authorize the increase of the capital stock, 
to obtain subscription and payment in full f r all the shares but one o< two, and 
then, if that be desirable, to deny to the holders of these full-paid certificates any 
participation in the control of the bank, or, in case the bank becomes insolvent, to 
shield these holders of certificates from liabiliiy to creditors. Certainly, a con- 
struction of the statute having such results should not be adopted unless the sta’ute 
as a whole imperatively demands it. According to the provisions of Section 5142 as 
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originally adopted, the articles of association of each bank might provide for an in- 
crease of the capital stock, the maximum of such increase in each case to be deter- 
mined by the Comptroller, and named in the articles. By Section 1 of the Amend- 
atory Act of May 1, 1886 (24 Stat. 18), it is declared : 

“ That any National banking association may, with the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, by the vote of shareholders owning two-thirds of the stock 
of such association, increase its capital stock in accordance with existing laws, to 
any sum approved by the said Comptroller, notwithstanding the limit fixed in its 
original articles of association and determined by said Comptroller.” 

Under this amendatory statute, the maximum of increase is not the sum named 
In the articles of association, but repeated increases may be made from time to time 
by affirmative vote of the holders of two-thirds of the capital stock, approved by 
the Comptroller. Thus, in a given instance, the vote of the requisite number of 
shareholders, approved by the Comptroller, to increase the capital stock by the ad- 
dition of $100,000, makes that amount for the time being the maximum of the 
increase that can be lawfully made, and of necessity it authorizes the addition of 
sums less than the maximum. Such action taken under the provisions of the 
Amendatory Act of 1886, means that the shareholders, by a proper vote, have 
authorized the increase of the capital stock by amounts not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate the maximum sum of $100,000, and that the Comptroller has approved such 
action. 

Each subscription for portions of such increase, when paid up in full, becomes 
valid and binding until the maximum is reached ; and the statute does not incor- 
porate into such subscriptions a condition that the subscriber, paying his subscrip- 
tion in full, cannot become a holder of valid stock unless the maximum amount of 
the proposed increase is subscribed and paid for. 

The action of the stockholders in voting to increase the capital stock by a given 
sum, though approved by the Comptroller, does not, in any sense, increase the 
capital stock. It authorizes an increase, but does not make it. The increase Is 
created by the procurement of subscriptions to the capital stock, the payment of 
each subscription in full, and the issuance of the Comptroller’s certificate under the 
provisions of Section 5142. 

The clause providing that no increase shall be valid until the whole amount of 
such increase is paid in does not refer to the maximum amount of the authorized 
increase, but to the actual increase created by a subscription for a given number of 
shares. To make the subscription valid, this clause requires that it shall be paid in 
full, the object being to prevent the issuance of shares which are only partly paid 
up ; but it does not require, in order that validity may exist with respect to shares 
subscribed for and paid up in full, that the whole amount of the authorized increase 
should be subscribed and paid for. To so hold would be to rule directly contrary 
to the Supreme Court in Aspinwall vs. Butler and Thayer vs. Butler , supra , wherein 
it was held that the statute did not create a condition in each subscription to the 
stock, that the same should not become effectual unless the entire proposed increase 
was subscribed and paid in ; and it therefore follows that, if it be true that only 
two-thirds of the proposed increase of the capital stock was subscribed and paid for, 
as is claimed in the answer, that fact would not invalidate the shares subscribed and 
paid for in full and for which certificates were issued to and received by the sub- 
scribers and under which ihey exercised the privileges and received the benefits of 
shareholders for a period of over three years. 

The remaining grounds of defense relied on by plaintiff in error are based upon 
the assumed right to rescind the contract of subscription to the capital stock of the 
bank on the ground that such subscription was procured through false representa- 
tions made to plaintiff in error touching the actual pecuniary condition of the bank, 
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and to avoid the effect of the acceptance by the plaintiff in error of the shares of 
stock issued to him on the ground that it was falsely represented to him that the 
whole amount of the proposed increase of $150,000 had been paid in. It will be 
borne in mind that this is not an action on behalf of the bank, based upon the origi- 
nal contract of subscription, but it is a suit wherein the creditors of the bank, repre- 
sented by the Receiver, are seeking to enforce the liability which the statute imposes 
upon those who occupy the position of stockholders in a National bank ; and the 
the question is whether it isopen to the plaintiff in error, after the bank has become 
insolvent, and has been put into liquidation, to disclaim liability as a stockholder 
after having occupied that position for nearly four years. 



As already stated, the answer herein filed admits that the plaintiff in error 
in fact became a subscriber for fifty shares of the stock in September, 1890 ; that he 
paid in to the bank the full value thereof, and received the certificate issued there- 
for ; that he received all the dividends declared thereon ; and that when the bank 
closed its doors and was put in liquidation, in May, 1894, he had not taken any ac- 
tion indicating a purpose to disclaim being a stockholder in the association. Even 
if the situation is such that there exists a right of rescission as against the bank, 
such right cannot be asserted as against the creditors. If it be true that the sub- 
scription to the stock was obtained by false representations touching the pecuniary 
condition of the bank, that did not make the contract absolutely void, but only void- 
able at the option of the subscriber; and, therefore, when the bank was put in 
liquidation, the corporate creditors had the right to enforce the statutory liability 
against all persons who were then stockholders. 



The liability sought to be enforced in this case is not one created by a contract 
existing between the corporation and the stockholders, but is one created by statute in 
favor of creditors, and not in favor of the corporation. It is a liability which cannot 
be affected, discharged, or released by any action taken by the corporation, or by the 
combined action or agreement of the corporation and its stockholders. 

* * * « «**«««« 
In cases like the present, wherein it appears that for years a person has actually 
sustained the relation of a stockholder in a banking association, although under cir- 
cumstances which may justify a rescission of the contract of stock subscription, as 
between the subscriber and the corporation, the just protection of creditors whose 
rights have intervened during ihU period requires it to be held that, as against cred- 
itoTB, the one who held the position of stockholder cannot escape the statutory lia- 
bility by rescinding the subscription contract after the bank has been put into 
liquidation. 

The judgment of the circuit court is, therefore, affirmed. 

Sanborn, Circuit Judge, dissented. 



AUTHORITY OF CASHIER-RATIFICATION 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, November 14, 1898. 

LAND1N vt. MOO REHEAD NATIONAL BANK. 

The Cashier of the defendant shipped for the plaintiff, in the name of the bank, a carload of 
wheat to Duluth, to be sold on account of the plaintiff. The wheat was sold, and the 
proceeds remitted to and received by the defendant bank. Hdd , that although the 
Cashier, in shipping and selling the wheat for the plaintiff in the name of the bank, 
acted beyond the scope of his authority, yet the bank, having received the proceeds, is 
bound to account for them to the plaintiff, and the fact that it has, through the mistake 
of its Cashier, paid over the money to another party, is no defense. (Syllabus by the 
Court.) 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made tor Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by malL See advertisement in back part of this number. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Colfax, Wash., Dec. 19, 1898. 

Sib The following is a form of reoeipt used In drawing funds over the oounter : 

No. Colfax, Wash., , 189 . 

Received from The Second National Bank of Colfax Dollars. 



Does it require a stamp ? Alfred Cooltdob. Pi'esident. 

Answer. — No. The Attorney-General of the United States has held that such a 
receipt need not be stamped. (8ee Barkers’ Magazine for November, 1898, p. 810.) 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Morrisville. Vt., December 21, 1898. 

Sir Please advise us whether or not there is any legal objection to the taking by one of 
our directors, as a notary public, of acknowledgments to mortgages given to this bank. 

H. M. Rich, Treasurer. 

Answer. — It has been held that a notary who is an officer of the bank may legally 
protest paper belonging to the bank (Nelson vs. First Nat. Bank , 69 Fed. Rep. 798 ; 
16 C. C. A.) ; and although he is also a stockholder in the bank (Moreland's Assignee 
vs. Citizens' Savings Bank [Ky.], 80 8. W. Rep. 19). We see no reason, therefore, 
why a director may not take the acknowledgment to a mortgage given to the bank. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Buffalo, N. Y., November 27, 1808. 

Sib How long will an indorser continue to be liable on a note payable on demand ? U 
there any difference where the note is secured by collateral ? Cashier. 

Answer. — It was formerly the rule in this State that a promissory note payable 
on demand is a continuing security, on which an indorser remains liable until an 
actual demand, and the holder is not chargeable with neglect for omitting to make 
such demand within any particular time (Merritt vs. Todd, 23 N. Y. 28 ; Pardee vs. 
Fish, 60 N. Y. 205 ; Herrick vs. Woolverton, 41 N. Y., 581). But this rule has been 
changed by the Negotiable Instruments Law (Laws of 1897, Ch. 612), which requires 
that presentment shall be made within a reasonable time after the issue of the note 
(Sec. 131) ; and in determining what is a reasonable time, regard is to be had to the 
nature of the instrument, the usage of trade or business (if any) with respect to such 
instrument, and the facts of the particular case (Sec. 4). 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Chicago, 111., November 28, 1808. 

Sib I understand that an effort is being made to pass the Negotiable Instruments Law 
in this State. Will you kindly inform me if that law changes the rule of this State that the 
making and delivery of a check is an assignment of the deposit, which entitles the holder of 
the check to sue the bank ? 

Answer. — Yes. That law provides : “ A check of itself does not operate as an as- 
signment of any part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the 
bank is not liable to the holder unless and until it accepts and certifies the check. ” 
(New York Act, Section 325 ; Commissioners’ draft, Section 189.) We think that 
the bankers of Illinois would find this the more convenient rule in practice. The 
present Illinois rule results in many complications and many difficult questions arise 
under it. The rule adopted in the Negotiable Instruments Law is the rule which 
prevails in England and in the Federal courtsand in many of the State courts, among 
them the courts of New York. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 

TREASURY. 



Treasury Department. 

Washington, D, C„ December 6, 1806. 

Sir : — I hare the honor to submit the following report : 

Receipts and Expenditures, Fiscal Year 1898. 

The revenues of the Government from all sources for the fiscal year ended June 
10, 1898, were : 

From internal revenue $170,900,641.49 

From customs 140,575,068.35 

From profits on coinage, bullion deposits, etc 4,756,469.71 

From District of Columbia 8,608^82.98 

From fees— consular, letters patent, and land 2,639.750.54 

From tax on National banks 1,975,849 J8 

From sales of public lands 1*243,129.42 

From navy pension and navy hospital funds 1*146,600.41 

From miscellaneous 1,007,352.96 

From sinking fund for Pacific railways 781,966.83 

From sales of Indian lands 576,687.41 

From customs fees, fines, penalties, etc 576,487.50 

From payment of interest by Pacific railways 526,286.13 

From immigrant fund 306,992.86 

From sales of Government property 224,331.82 

From deposits for surveying public lands 113,049.06 

From 8oldiers’ Home, permanent fund 107,612.49 

From donations 102,394.87 

From sales of lands and buildings 99,273.95 

From sales of ordnance material 94.638.59 

From reimbursement for cost of water supply. District of Columbia. 98,086.96 

From depredations on public lands 29,154.30 

From sale of Kansas Pacific Railroad 6,308,000.00 

From sale of Union Pacific Railroad 58,448,223.75 

From Postal Service 89,012,618.56 



Total receipts . $494,333, 953.75 

The expenditures for the same period were : 

For the civil establishment, including foreign intercourse, public 
buildings, collecting the revenues. District of Columbia, and 

other miscellaneous expenses $86,016,464.75 

For the military establishment, including rivers and harbors, forts, 

arsenals, seacoast defenses, and exi>enses of the Spanish war 91,962, 000 JS9 

For the naval establishment, including construction of new vessels, 
machinery, armament, equipment, improvement at navy yards, 

and expense's of the Spanish war 58,823,984.80 

For Indian Service 10,994,667.70 

For pensions 147,452,368.61 

For interest on the public debt 37.585,066.23 

For deficiency in postal revenues 10,504,040.42 

For Postal Service 89,012,618.55 



Total expenditures. $532,381,201.35 

Showing a deficit of 38,047,247.60 

Id addition to the revenues collected during the year and the amounts received 
from the sale of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads, the cash in the 
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Treasury was increased by the following sums : From National bank fund deposited 
under Act of July 14, 1890, in excess of bank notes redeemed, $6,084,510, and from 
the issue of four per cent, bonds in liquidation of interest accrued on refunding cer- 
tificates converted during the year, $2,840, making a total of $6,086,850. The 
securities redeemed on account of the sinking fund were as follows : 



Loan of July and August, 1861 $11,000.00 

Funded loan of 1881 2,660.00 

Funded loan of 1881, continued at three and one-half per cent 100.00 

Funded loan of 1801 21,850.00 

Loan of July, 1882 100.00 

Fractional currency and notes 4,900.00 



Total $40,100.00 



As compared with the fiscal year 1897, the receipts for 1898 increased $68,946,786. 
There was an increase of $77,594,428 in the ordinary expenditures. 



Estimates for the Fiscal Year 1899. 

The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal year are thus estimated 



upon the basis of existing laws : 

From customs $195,000,000.00 

From internal revenue 270,000,000.00 

From miscellaneous sources 20,000,000.00 

From Postal Service 92,874,647.87 



Total estimated revenues $577,874,647.37 



The expenditures for the same period are estimated as follows : 



For the civil establishment $93,000,000.00 

For the military establishment 250,000,000.00 

For the na val establish men t 60,000,000.00 

For the Indian Service 12,000,000.00 

For pensions 141,000,000.00 

For interest on the public debt 41,000,000.90 

For Postal Service 92,874,647.87 



Total estimated expenditures $689,874,647.87 

Or a deficit of 112,000,000.00 



Operations of the Treasury. 

The aggregate receipts for the fiscal year, under warrant, as shown by the report 
of the Treasurer of the United States, were $738,549,255, and the disbursements, 
$827,588,124. There was consequently a decrease of $89,038,869 in the general 
Treasury balance, which stood at $864,790,287 at the opening of the year and at 
$775,751,868 at the close. Besides the ordinary revenues, there were receipts on 
account of the public debt which swelled the total income available in the fiscal 
operations of the Government to $481,612,255, while corresponding additions to the 
ordinary expenditures brought the total on this side of the account up to $548,561,104, 
and created a deficiency of $61,948,849 as the net result. These figures, however, 
do not include any part of the loan of $200,000,000, the proceeds of which had begun 
to come in before the close of the year, though none were formally covered into the 
Treasury until afterwards. On the side of the receipts is included the sum of 
$64,751,223, realized from the sale of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads, 
while, on the other hand, the expenditures are increased by $29,850,952, disbursed 
in the redemption of Pacific Railroad subsidy bonds. 

A better view of the results of the year’s fiscal operations is afforded by the 
changes in the assets of the Treasury. The total holdings available in this branch of 
the business show only the insignificant falling off from $283,295,424 to $275,747,808. 
So unusual a variance as this between the accounts of the Department and the actual 
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condition of the Treasury is due chiefly to the receipts from the new loan, on the one 
hand, and to unexpended advances to disbursing officers on the ether. 

In the character of the assets there was such an improvement as to constitute a sub- 
stantial gain in strength. The changes were an increase in gold and in deposits with 
National banks, while the losses were in silver and Treasury notes. With insignifi- 
cant interruptions, the free gold, which stood at $189,867,158 at the beginning of the 
year, continued to increase until it reached $181,240,888 on May 4, 1898. After this, 
the extraordinary expenditures caused by the war, together with the depletion of 
the other forms of cash, compelled the use of gold in current disbursements, and 
drew down the Treasury reserve, by June 18, to $168,474,057. After that date the 
proceeds of the loan began to afford relief, and the reserve grew rapidly, until it 
reached $245,063,795 on October 7, 1898, the high* st point this fund has ever attained. 
8ince then the necessities of the situation have required an enlarged use of the coin 
in disbursements, which has had the inevitable result of diminishing the holdings, 
though only to an insignificant extent. 

By forethought and care an ample stock of notes of suitable denominations was 
provided to meet the demand for the annual movement of the crops, and the diffi- 
culties presented by this task in former years have been in large part avoided. 
Within forty days after September 1, Chicago alone was supplied with $5,150,000 in 
small notes in exchange for larger denominations. In the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 80 last the amount of outstanding notes of the denomination of $20 and under 
increased from $861,483,826 to $903,090,868, while the increase of the gold coin in cir- 
culation in the same period, all of course of the like denominations, amounted to 
$49,551,059, making a total addition to such currency of $136,208,096. 

Although the net gold in the Treasury during the past year has exceeded the 
needs of the Government, having been greater, both absolutely and in proportion to 
other moneys, than ever before, it was found possible, up to the middle of October, 
to accept gold coin to the extent of over fifteen millions of dollars in exchange for 
notes of small denominations, which were needed to facilitate the business of the 
country. 

The first proceeds of the popular loan of $200,000,000 were received on June 14, 
and from that date forward the inflow of money from this source has been rapid and 
constant. The total amount received up to November 1 was $195,444,187. 

With the object of averting the possibility of financial stringency, which might 
have been apprehended as the result of the drain upon the currency in circulation, 
the payment of the interest due October 1 on the four per cent, loan of 1907 was an- 
ticipated, the maturing coupons being made payable on September 10, while the 
checks for the interest on the registered bonds were sent out September 20. Like 
anticipation was also made in the case of the interest falling due November 1. The 
total amount of the payments thus advanced was $9,815,116. With like purpose, 
under the circular of September 3, 1898, the Pacific Railroad bonds which will fall 
due on January 1, 1899, amounting to $14,004,560, were made payable, principal and 
interest, in full, with a rebate of one-half of one per cent. It was also directed that 
a large share of the proceeds of the popular loan be deposited in National banks, so 
that these fund*, while at all times available for use, might, until needed, remain in 
the channels of trade. The deposits in National banks were thus increased by $66,- 
775,610 between May 81 and October 31. 

The effect of these measures has proved in all respects satisfactory. 

Deposits op Gold and Silver Bullion. 

The receipts and deposits of bullion at mints and assay offices, including rede- 
posits, aggregated $215,566,261, of which $198,740,492 was gold and $16,825,769 
silver. 
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The deposits of gold were greater than in any previous year of our history. In 
hut one other year have the original deposits exceeded $100,000,000, the exception 
being the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, when they were $130,833,102. 

[Other facts in regard to coins and coinage given in the Secretary's Report will 
be included in the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint, which will be pub- 
lished in a later number of the Magazine.] 

Loans and Currency. 

The interest-bearing debt July 1, 1897, included unmatured United States bonds 
outstanding in the amount of $847,320,000. No material change appeared in the 
debt statements in the fiscal year ended June 80, 1898, but on June 13 a circular 
was published inviting public subscriptions for $200,000,000 three per cent, bonds 
authorized by the Act of June 18, 1898. 

The public response to this invitation was not confined to any section of the 
country, and during the thirty days prescribed in the circular as the period for sub- 
scriptions there were received 232,224, of $500 and less, accompanied by full pay- 
ment for the bonds, and over 88,000, in sum9 greater than $500, accompanied in 
each instance by a deposit of two per cent, of the amount subscribed. The total 
subscriptions of $500 and less was $100,444,560, and the total in greater amounts 
than $500, including certain proposals guarantying the loan, amounted in the 
aggregate to more than $1,400,000,000. 

As provided by the circular, the allotment of bonds to subscribers of amounts 
greater than $500 began immediately upon the close of the books July 14, the small- 
est subscriptions being first allotted until those of $4,400 and less had been reached. 
There was a lesidue, ascertained to be about two million and a half dollars, which 
was allotted pro rata among the subscribers of $4,500, each subscriber for that 
amount being awarded the sum of $1,800. 

The bonds were dated August 1, 1898, and their preparation was carried on as 
rapidly as possible. Soon after that date the Department began their delivery, sub- 
scribers for $500 and less being the first to receive their bonds substantially in the 
order of the receipt and acceptance of their subscriptions. The delivery of the 
bonds to subscribers of this class was practically completed about September 1 ; 
though there are still some undelivered, owing to incomplete address or some other 
irregularity not yet adjusted. 

Before the delivery of the bonds to subscribers of $500 and less had been com- 
pleted, the Department began the delivery on account of greater subscriptions. 
This has continued to the present time, and is still in progress, as subscriptions 
amounting to about $200,000,000 are still in part unpaid under that provision of the 
circular of June 18 which provided for payments in installments of twenty per 
cent, at intervals of forty days. 

Foreign Commerce. 

The foreign commerce of the fiscal year 1898 in many respects has been phenom- 
enal. The exportations of the products of both field and factory exceeded in value 
those of any preceding year, and the grand total of exports was the largest ever 
recorded. For the first time in the history of our foreign commerce, the year’s 
exportations averaged more than $100,000,000 per month, the total being $1,231,482- 
830, against $1,050,993,556 in 1897 and $1,030,278,148 in 1892, no other years having 
reached the billion -dollar line. 

Of our domestic exports, the value of agricultural products was $853,683,570, 
surpassing by $54,355,338 the highest record ever before made, that of 1892. Our 
manufacturers also made their highest record of exports, those for the year being 
$290,697,354, against $277,285,891 in the preceding year. For the first time also in 
the history of our foreign commerce, the exports of domestic manufactures were 
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greater than the imports of foreign manufactures, while the total exports of the 
year were twice as great as the total imports— a condition heretofore unknown, the 
trade balance in our favor being more than twice as great as that of any former 
year. Nearly all branches of the great manufacturing industries shared in this 
increase of the export trade, particularly manufactures of iron and steel, leather, 
boots and shoes, and mineral oils, the principal exception being cotton goods, the 
demand for which was somewhat reduced by the fact that certain countries formerly 
buying our manufactured goods are now buying our raw cotton for use in their 
own factories. Nearly all classes of the great agricultural products made their 
highest record of exports in the past year. The value of the wheat and flour 
exported was greater than in any preceding year, except 1892 ; the quantity of cot- 
ton, corn, and oats surpassed in each case that of any preceding year, and the ex- 
ports of meat and dairy products, grouped under the general head of provisions, 
exceeded in value those of any former year. 

The prices realized on nearly all important articles of export were higher than in 
the preceding year, the notable exceptions being cotton and mineral oils, in each of 
which the production in the United States, the world’s chief producer of these 
articles, has been in the past few years phenomenally large, thus affecting the prices 
abroad as well as at home. 

In importations, the year has shown an equally remarkable record, the value of 
foreign imports being less than in any previous year, with a single exception, 1880, 
though the population has increased fifty per cent, since that time. The total im- 
ports were but $616,049,654 in value, against $764,730,412 lu the preceding year, 
and $779,724,674 a year earlier. The falling off was almost entirely in manufactures 
and articles of food. The importation of woollen manufactures was $14,823,771, 
against $49,162,992 in the preceding year ; of cotton goods, $27,267,300 against 
$34,429,363 in 1897 ; of manufactures of iron and steel, $12,626,431, against $16,094,- 
557 in the preceding year ; of earthenware and china, $6,687,360, against $9,977,297 
a year earlier ; of glass and glassware, $3,782,617, against $5,603,868 in 1897; and 
of tin plate, $3,809,148, against $5,344,638 in the preceding year. 

The year’s record of the imports and exports of the precious metals was also an 
unusual one. The importations of gold were greater than in any preceding year in 
the history of the country, and the exports smaller than in any year in the present 
decade^ making the net importations the largest ever known. The total imports of 
gold were $120,391,674 and the exports $15,406,391, the net imports being $104,985,- 
283, the largest in any preceding year being $97,466,127 in 1881, while on only 
twelve previous occasions since 1850 have the year’s imports of gold equalled the 
exports. The importation of silver, most of which comes into the country in lead 
ore and base bullion, amounted to $30,927,781 in value, against $30,533,227 in 1897 
and $28,777,186 in 1896, while the exportations of the year amounted to $55,105,239 
in value, against $61,946,638 in the preceding year. 

This satisfactory condition of our foreign trade extended to our commerce with 
practically every nation and all the great geographical divisions. Our sales to 
Europe alone increased $160,420^601, while our purchases from that section of the 
globe decreased $124,258,514 ; and to all the great divisions, except Oceanica, there 
was an increased sale, and from all, except Asia and Oceanica, decreased imports. 
Our exports to Asia show a gratifying gain, those of 1898 having been $44,707,791, 
against $25,630,029 in 1896 and $11,645,703 in 1880, thus having quadrupled since 
1880, and nearly doubled within two years. 

Operations of the Tariff. 

Domestic industrial enterprises are unquestionably benefited by the tariff Act of 
1897, designed as well to encourage home industries as to increase the revenues of 
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the Government. By reason of the fact that importers, anticipating the passage of 
the Act referred to, provided themselves with large stocks of merchandise of every 
description, the tariff of 1897 can not be regarded as fairly tested by the receipts im- 
mediately following its passage. As an illustration of the correctness of this view. 
It may be stated that during the first four months of the fiscal year 1899 the receipts 
from customs (exclusive of the duty on tea provided by the war-revenue law) 
amounted to $62,776,080, which is $4,688,026 in excess of the receipts for a similar 
period in any year since 1892. 

A reciprocal commercial agreement has been entered into between the United 
States and France, under the provisions of Section three of the tariff Act of 1897, and 
negotiations with a similar object in view are in progress with other countries. 

Money Situation in Puerto Rico. 

An important question, which will no doubt demand consideration in Congress 
at an early day, is the money situation in Puerto Rico. The existing currency of 
that island consists of silver coins known as pesos and centavos. The peso is of the 
weight and flnenefls of the Spanish piece of five pesetas and corresponds in both re- 
spects to the five-franc pieces of the Latin Union. Its bullion value, compared to 
the bullion value of the American dollar, is as 98.6 is to 100. The centavo is one- 
hundredth of a peso, and the smaller coins consist of pieces of twenty centavos and 
forty centavos, these being the exact counterparts in weight and fineness of the 
Spanish pieces of one and two pesetas and the French coins of one and two francs. 

The Puerto Rican coins bear no fixed relation to gold, not being anywhere re- 
deemable in the yellow coin. They were introduced into the island by Spain in 1895, 
and by a forced exchange were substituted for Mexican coins, which had previously 
constituted the principal money medium. The best estimates obtainable place the 
volume of this silver money now circulating in Puerto Rico at 6,500,000 pesos. The 
fact that the Spanish Government put the same quantity of fine silver into the peso 
as it did into the five-peseta Spanish coin, indicates a purpose to have maintained 
the two on a parity. If so, the purpose was not accomplished ; the Puerto Rican 
coins quickly fell below the value of the coins of the home government, and have 
since had no established relation in value to them. The oscillation in value as related 
to gold coin has been constant, rising and falling, as affected by the state of exchanges 
between Puerto Rico and its foreign markets. • 

It is unnecessary here to point out at any length the general evil results upon in- 
dustry and commerce of a currency medium so out of harmony with the world’s 
money as to induce a widely fluctuating rate of exchange. It may be instructive to 
consider them as illustrated in Puerto Rico. Situated as that island now is, with a 
circulating medium void of any established relation to the world’s money of com- 
merce — gold — it is exposed, to the fullest extent, to such evil results. A brief state- 
ment of facts will make this apparent. Dating back to 1894, the peso has oscillated 
in its power to buy sterling bills on London, or bills on New York payable in Ameri- 
can money, as follows : In 1894 the average value of the peso, thus tested, was 65.76 
cents ; in 1895 it was 60.38 ; in 1896 it was 68.95 ; in 1897 it was 60.10 ; in 1898 it 
was 58.70. But these averages by no means represent steady continuous values. 
Each year, each day of the year, the fluctuation has been wide. The limit of this 
fluctuation was, in 1894, eighteen per cent. ; in 1895 twenty per cent. ; in 1896, ten 
per cent. ; in 1897, eleven per cent, 

Upon this wavering, uncertain, variable money medium the commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs of the island have been conducted. The deiermining influence upon 
he value of Puerto Rican money seems to have been the state of the foreign ex- 
changes. When exports of island products — sugar, tobacco, and coffee — were large 
the desire to convert the value of these products, realized abroad, into the domestic 
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money, creating as it did an extra demand for it, caused the peso to rise, or, what is 
equivalent, it caused exchange to fall. From whatever point viewed, the result 
was the same in its effect upon the producer— he was deprived of a just realization 
on his product. This unfortunate currency condition was a tax upon his enterprise 
and industry. 

Contrariwise, when foreign bills were not in supply, because crops had been 
marketed, and when those engaged in importing wares and merchandise from abroad 
were under necessity of settling their accounts in London or New York, the offering 
of domestic money to the bankers and brokers in exchange for drafts on London or 
New York increased in volume, exchange rose in price, or, what is equivalent, the 
peso fell in its power to exchange for the world’s money. 

Whichever way looked at, the effect was the same in raising to the merchant, and 
through him to the consumer, the cost of all products purchased abroad. The do- 
mestic and the wage-worker were the unconscious but the real victims of these finan- 
cial derangements. The only beneficiaries were the speculator and exchange dealer, 
for to these two it is an axiom that the wider the range of fluctuation, the greater 
the range for possible profits. 

It is highly important that American capital should find no obstacles in its trans- 
fer to and from Puerto Rico, if the United States and the island alike are to reap the 
benefits which ought to flow from their proximity, their new relations, and from the 
enterpiising commercial spirit of our people. A wide difference in the rate of ex- 
change, occasioned by the use of a differing and unrelated currency, is a serious 
obstacle to the transfer of capital, as it is to legitimate industry. The obstacle can 
and ought to be removed. 

It is therefore suggested that, at the proper time, action be taken by Congress to 
assimilate the currency of Puerto Rico to that of the United States, so far and so 
rapidly as this can be done without unduly disturbing existing conditions and con- 
tract relations in Puerto Bico. This, it is believed, can be accomplished by making 
custom dues in the island payable in American money, yet receiving the silver pesos 
and centavos at a fixed relation to our dollar. The limited amount of Puerto Rican 
money would thus find an important avenue where a uniform value on the basis ar- 
ranged would be realized. This avenue would probably be bn ad enough to give the 
assurance needed to keep the peso and its minor subdivisions current through the 
island at the custom-house valuation. If any doubt should arise as to the sufficiency 
of such a provision, it could be made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
give American coin in direct exchange for the Puerto Rican coin at the custom-house 
ratio whenever in his opinion it should be necessary so to do in order to maintain the 
ratio established. 

The rate or ratio to be adopted should be determined by the fair average of the 
Puerto Rican coins during the last three or five years in their power to purchase 
bills of exchange on London or New York. If the information necessary for fix- 
ing the fair ratio be lacking, the subject might be referred to a commission of ex- 
perts, who after hearing testimony from merchants, bankers, and wage-earners in 
Puerto Rico, could undoubtedly fix the ratio based upon the specific facts presented 
to them. 

From information fairly to be relied upon, it appears that the island coins have 
had a value in domestic exchanges and in the purchase of sterling bills considerably 
above their bullion value, measured by the world's price for silver. It would seem 
just and wise to adopt this local value in the establishment of a fixed ratio to the 
United States standard. To adopt the bullion value of the currency in fixing such a 
ratio would seriously disturb existing conditions in the value of wages and work in- 
justice to contract relations between debtors and creditors. 

If a laborer's wages be one peso per day, and the average power of that coin to 
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purchase what his needs require be equal to sixty cents gold, then to reduce the 
value of the coin in which he is paid to forty cents would by so much destroy the 
reward of his labor, although his nominal compensation should remain the same. On 
the other hand, to raise the value of the peso to the value of our dollar (though the 
disparity in weight and fineness between our silver dollar and the peso is small) 
would operate to increase the labor cost to the employer to a point where the pro- 
duct obtained might not justify by its market price the co&t of producing it. This, 
of course, would depress industry and throw labor out of employment. 

Again, the relations between debtors and creditors call for equitable and just con- 
sideration. It is estimated that in the form of mortgages, etc., there is an indebted- 
ness of some twenty or twenty-five millions, and tt at the current shorter-time credit 
obligations aggregate about the same in amount. The average value of the peso for 
some time past is the best measure of the value that was transferred when these evi- 
dences of debt were issued. To make an arbitrary change so as either to enhance 
or reduce its general average value would therefore work hardship and injustice. 
The average power of the peso, while widely fluctuating between the two limits, has 
ranged from 160 to 190 — that is to say, at times 160 pesos were as effective in paying 
a debt or buying goods in London or New York as 100 American dollars; at the other 
extreme, it has required 190 pesos to be as effective as 100 American dollars. 

Subject to correction from a better knowledge, I think all interests would meet 
in giving a fixed value of 166% to the peso — that is to *ay, the peso shall be main- 
tained at the value of sixty cents, first by receiving it in payment for customs at 
that price ; second, by giving for it, when required, American money at that rate 
of exchange. It is by a similar process that our own silver money has been kept on 
a parity with our gold coins. 

It is not contemplated in the considerations here presented to retire the Puerto 
Rican coins — certainly not until the coins of the United States have become familiar 
and acceptable to the people. There are three things to which a simple people cling 
with tenacity — their language, their religion, their money of account. The peso 
and its fractional part, the centavo, are terms made familiar, by use, to the laborer 
and the tradesman. These coins, valued and fixed as above suggested, would no 
doubt for some time be preferred to the American coin, which to their minds would 
present the apparent contradiction of a coin of the same ma’erial, possessing less 
bulk and weight, yet carrying with it a higher exchangeable value. They would 
doubt at first, refuse to believe, and cling to the terms “peso” and “ centavo, ” 
rather than adopt the really effective ones, “ dollars ” and “ cents.” Therefore the 
peso, if received through the custom house or for other taxes, or if received in ex- 
change for American money at the Government agency, should be again disbursed 
or re exchanged as demand from the people might require. In fact, it may be neces- 
sary, in order to give absolute steadiness to the peso, not only to receive or redeem 
it at a fixed price to be again disbursed at the same price, but it may also be neces- 
sary to coin at our mints an additional amount of petos and their fractional parts 
for use in the island. If, as suggested, customs dues be made receivable in Ameri- 
can money and the peso be received as equal to sixty cents, there is little or no dan- 
ger that it will fall below that value anywhere in the island. Being effective at sixty 
cents for customs dues, it will not be exchanged elsewhere for less. But this would 
not prevent its rising abote that value. 

It is now apparent that the influx of American money is having the effect to give 
the peso a higher value. The peso being the domestic money, familiar to all the 
people of all classes, it becomes desirable to exchange American money for the do- 
mestic, and the pressure to do this raises artificially the exchangeable price of the 
peso. The broker and the money-changer know how to make the most of the op- 
portunity. To counteract this operation, which tends to repress the introduction 
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of capital in the form of money, it may be necessary, as before stated, to coin on 
Government account an additional stock of the domestic money, which shall be 
freely offered in exchange at the uniform price, this new supply, together with the 
old stock, to be received at the custom house or otherwise redeemed at the same 
price. 

At the risk of prolixity, which the importance of the subject might excuse, I 
submit this additional thought for such consideration as it may merit. The present 
Puerto Rican coins carry the emblems of Spanish sovereignty. Whether or not ad- 
ditions to the coinage be made, new coins should be struck, of the same weight and 
fineness, upon which should be imprinted proper emblems of our new relations, and 
these should be substituted for the old. By melting up the old as they come in and 
by paying out the new, such a substitution can be easily and quite rapidly effected. 
Gradually, custom aud use would establish American money, whether of silver, 
gold, or paper, as the medium of exchange and payment. 

Then, it may be expected that the present Puerto Rican money will not be called 
for, American money and American terms of account and payment having super- 
seded those now in use. Then, upon the Government — either of the island itself or 
upon the United States Government, as may be determined — the loss will fall re- 
sulting from the redemption of the Puerto Rican coins at an overvaluation. If the 
peso be rated at sixty cents, as herein suggested, and if the bullion in the coin re- 
mains at its present value of forty cents, and, lastly, if the amount of the silver 
money referred to be correctly estimated at 5,500,000 pesos, the loss would amount 
to $1,100,000 American money. This would be the ultimate cost of relieving the 
Island from the grievous ills of a bad currency system. The benefits would be im- 
mediate. and, it may be hoped, would be continuous for all time. The cost, when 
it began to be experienced, would be distributed over a series of years, and might 
easily be covered by proper appropriations from the revenues of the island. 

The necessity of securing stability to the peso is fully recognized by all parties 
in Puerto Rico, although opinions differ as to the ratio which ought to be observed 
in relating it to American money. Suggestions have also appeared in favor of an 
immediate and coercive exchange of the insular coins for our money upon a ratio to 
be determined. While this could be made operative to introduce American money 
and American terms of account at an earlier period than by the course above re- 
commended, it is open to some objections. It would throw confusion into the minds 
of the simpler minded people and excite suspicion as to the purity of our intention. 
It would create an immediate deficit for the difference between the bullion value of 
their coins and the price for which they were exchanged. This deficit would have 
to be faced and provided for at once, while by the slower process that deficit would 
be spread over a period of years, and could be more easily met. 

I have so far spoken as if silver coin were the only medium of exchange in 
Puerto Rico. Such is not the fact. The Spanish Bank of Puerto Rico, holding a 
franchise from the Spanish Government, has been privileged to issue its notes to 
the extent of three times its capital, and the note issues of this bank at one time 
outstanding have been as high as 2,500,000 pesos. Under the circumstances now 
existing the notes of the bank are not in favor, and it is not improbable that its 
affairs will be liquidated. This being so, the function which it has in the past dis- 
charged should be assumed and prosecuted, within proper legal limitations, by some 
one bank organized with ample capital and with the right to establish branches at 
convenient points, and to issue its own notes to circulate as money. Or, if this 
should not be favorably considered, then an Act extending to the island the rights 
and privileges of the National banking system might merit approval. 
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New Bond Issue. 

Under the caption of Loans and Currency will be found particulars (in the way 
of information) as to the issue of $200,000,000 three per cent, bonds, authorized by 
the Act of June 13, 1898. When the bill was reported, which after amendment le- 
came the law, some doubt was expressed by those best acquainted with such matters 
whether bonds bearing so low a rate as three per cent, could be sold except at a dis- 
count. There were substantial facts cited in support of such opinion. The then re- 
cent declaration of war with Spain had disturbed the always sensitive conditions of 
trade and finance. The morbidly timid along our eastern and northern coast wer 
in a state of more or less alarm. The simpler- minded depositors in Savings banks 
made withdrawals of their funds ; the commercial banks in the larger cities sym- 
pathetically suffered through loss of cash reserves to Savings institutions. The rate 
of interest rose ; the price of securities declined. Even old issues of United States 
bonds fell to a point where they would yield to the investor from 3.1 to 3.25 per 
cent, per annum upon an investment then made. Such was the condition of the 
financial market in the latter part of April and the earlier part of May last. 

There was another factor, however, which operated to ensure a successful nego- 
tiation of the new loan at three per cent., which it is well to note. That factor was 
the self-interest of the National banks. These institutions asa whole then enjoyed an 
unavailed -of privilege undtr the law to issue nearly four hundred millions in circulat- 
ing notes. True, the condition precedent to the exercise of such privilege was the 
deposit of United States bonds, the price of which in the public market had so ad- 
vanced as to destroy the motive of profit for the exercise of the privilege. Owing 
to the feature of the National Banking Act which restricts the issue of circulating 
notes to ninety per cent, of the face of the bonds deposited as security, a three per 
cent, interest bond at par, when used for the purpose indicated, yields better returns 
to the banks than four or five per cent, bonds at the rate of premium then or now 
prevailing. It is demonstrable that the three per cent, bonds at par would afford to 
National banks the means of obtaining through circulating notes a profit of sub- 
stantially 1.4 per cent, on the amount invested. That this profit would furnish a 
sufficient motive for the banks as a whole to take up $200,000,000 in bonds need not 
be argued ; it is self-evident. Tin se conditions practically insured the successful ne- 
gotiation at par of the loan at the rate of three per cent. This was quickly perceived 
in the money marKpt, and, joined to easier conditions in general finances, it operated 
to establish a prospective premium on the anticipated issue ; in fact, at the moment 
when the Act was approved, the whole issue of $200,000,000 could have been sold at a 
premium of probably two and one-half per cent. This could hardly have been fore- 
seen, and it was evidently the opinion of Congress also that a wide distribution of 
the obligations among the people, at the uniform price of par, was of more value 
to public interests than the realization of a possible bonus from small groups of pro- 
fessional dealers. The discriminating mandate of the law was thus expressed : 

“ The bonds authorized by this section shall be first offered at par as a popular 
loan under such regulations, prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, as will 
give opportunity to the citizens of the United States to participate in the subscrip- 
tions to such loan, and in allotting said bonds the several subscriptions of individuals 
shall be first accepted, and the subscriptions for the lowest amounts shall be first 
allotted.” 

Obedient to the fair spirit of the law, the Treasury Department sought by every 
means to extend the opportunity for subscription to all the people. Every news- 
paper in the United States was supplied with interesting and instructive informa- 
tion relative to the issue, which, with few exceptions, was patriotically and free of 
charge prominently displayed. Blank forms for subscriptions, with circulars of in- 
formation, were supplied to more than 22,000 money-order post offices, every express 
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office, and all the banka. A period of thirty -one days was allowed for the receipt of 
subscriptions. A summary of subscriptions received, classified as to amounts, is 



here given : 

Subscriptions for $ 500 and less. 

Less than $100 11,483 

$100 to $180 14.974 

1800 to $380 9,908 

$800 to $380 7,694 

$400 to $480 7,698 

$500 only 180,573 



Total 2824224 

Subscriptions for more than $500. 

$520 to $980 11,868 

$1,000 to $1,980 25,158 

$M>00to$8^80 10,340 

$8,000 to $&980 5,166 

$44)00 to $4,400 &J288 

$4^00 1,875 



59.686 

More than $4,500 28,876 

Total 88,008 

The burden of work thus suddenly thrown upon the Department it is difficult to 
fully comprehend. In the mere matter of names and addresses, the work of writ- 
ing — by reason of necessary duplication — was equal to a detailed schedule embodying 
several millions of names, with the address — town, county, and State— of each fully 
extended. To accomplish the work imposed, an addition for three months or more 
of nearly six hundred persons to the regular working force of the Department was 
necessary. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing was correspondingly overtaxed. 
The immense increase in the number of bonds of small denominations, as compared 
with any previous issues, is a partial explanation. The acquisition and installation 
of twelve high-grade power presses, made in anticipation of increased operations, 
alone saved that Bureau from a complete breakdown. 

That the popular-loan method so successfully used on this occasion gave general 
satisfaction to the people is beyond dispute. Led to believe — whether justly or un- 
justly — that on former occasions advantage had been taken of public necessities by 
intermediaries who made unfair profit between the Government and the people, they 
hailed with satisfaction this attempt to deal directly with the citizen. There was a 
great moral value in this, difficult to estimate in terms of money, yet worthy of con- 
sideration in the mind of the statesman. Was the operation advantageous, also, from 
an economic standpoint ? As already indicated, a bonus of perhaps five millions 
could have been secured by offering the loan to competitive bidding. That was the 
sacrifice made in order to place the loan directly with the people at the uniform price 
of par. 

The Act now under consideration was no doubt influenced by the theory, if not 
definitely shaped on it, that the dissemination of Government securities among the 
people would attach the holders thereof by closer bonds of sympathy to the Govern- 
ment, and secure from all such a more zealous watchfulness over public affairs ; for 
it is this kind of watchful interest which best secures the welfare and perpetuity of 
a free State. If this motive operated in the legislative councils, its practical value 
was not so permanent as could be hoped for. As before stated, allotments were 
made to less than 825,000 persons, aggregating $200,000,000. From the moment 
the bonds were issued until the present time, a movement of concentration has been 
observable. At this time $77,861,000, the original holdings of about 116,000 sub- 
7 
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scribe rs, have passed into the ownership of 1,001 persons, firms, and corporations. 
To this extent the moral value of private ownership has already disappeared. 

The loan was promptly taken ; in fact, it was subscribed for many times over. 
From this it may be assumed that similar results would follow on future occasions. 
It will not do to rest securely on such an assumption. In fixing the conditions of a 
proposed bond as to time and rate of interest, Congress is in essence formulating a 
proposal. The public — the investor — is yet to determine whether or not the proposal 
is satisfactory. Congress can not exactly bit the mark in advance. If it determines 
that the proposed bond shall not be sold at less than par, it must so fix the rate of 
interest and time of payment as to make the new security somewhat more attractive 
than outstanding issues — price now being considered. It must also make allowance 
for a disturbance in the previous market equilibrium. A large addition to a previ- 
ous supply, other things being the same, tends to reduce the price, whether of com- 
modities or securities. I repeat that in a legislative Act it is impossible to forecast 
and exactly determine these ruling factors. Economically considered, the part of 
wisdom would seem to be to provide a sufficient margin of new advantages in inter- 
est, or otherwise, to float the loan successfully, and then allow the market, by fair 
competition, to reduce the margin thus provided to the narrowest limit. The new 
bonds were properly fixed at three per cent. Strict business logic dictated that they 
should enter into competition with the older issues ; it was the only way by which 
their true relative value could be determined. Instead of this, the whole issue was 
offered to the subscribing public at the uniform price of par. Nevertheless, the ex- 
periment may be considered a J ustiflable one, and it worked out in a way to strengthen 
the national credit. From it, however, useful suggestion may be derived. 

It is evident that an attempt by Congress to fix the proper rate of interest to 
justify an offer of the Government’s obligations at par will always be subject to one 
of two dangers — 

First, if the rate of interest be fixed too low — time and circumstances being con- 
sidered— the loan may fail, with the consequence of serious derangements to the 
Treasury; or, 

Second, if the rate of interest be fixed too high, and the issue offered at par, while 
it will be eagerly taken, the result may be a great economic waste to the Treasury. 

The considerations thus presented lead to the conclusion that while the features 
intended to make the loan a popular one should be preserved, provision should also 
be taken to secure to the Government the highest value attainable under the fair 
operation of the popular loan principle. It is but a commonplace to allege that in its 
relation to business affairs the Government should have strict regard to the princi- 
ples which everywhere and elsewhere obtain, *. e., in the purchase of material and 
supplies required for public use, it should — as it does — seek the lowest price for the 
same goods; and, conversely, in the sale of what it may have to sell, whether of 
material or of its own interest-bearing obligations, it should also seek to realize the 
highest attainable price. Should exigencies arise — not now observable — under which 
further issues under the Act of June 13 should be made necessary, it would seem wise 
to modify in some way the mandatory provision which would now require an offer 
of the same to the people at par. With a market premium of six per cent, now estab- 
lished, and conditions remaining the same, such a proceeding would involve an inex- 
cusable economic waste. On the other hand, as before noted, it is not to be expected 
that a previous market premium can be fully realized on a large addition to the mar- 
ket supply. I believe that, with some extension of discretionary power to the ad- 
ministrative department of the Government in this connection, the popular features 
of the present Act can be fully preserved, while the risk of undue sacrifice in main- 
taining that valuable principle may be obviated. 

Under the provisions of the Act one-tenth of one per cent, of the amount of the 
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bonds authorized was allowed “ to pay the expense of preparing, advertising, and 
shipping the same.” The records show an average cost to the Government of one 
per cent, as the expense of negotiating and distributing securities in the past. The 
experiment proves that the allowance of one tenth for expenses in connection with 
the late issue was inadequate. Instead of one- tenth, or two -twentieths, of one per 
cent., the total cost ro9e to thirty -five hundredths of one per cent., distributed as 
follows : 



Compensation of temporary clerks, messengers, etc 

Engraving and plate printing 

Paper for bonds 

Stationery and printing blank forms 

T ypewr iti ng machines, purchase and rent of 

Electric fans, electric lighting, wiring, etc., in the new city post-office 

building 

Tables and chairs bought and rented 

Miscellaneous 



*106,966.96 

88,856.30 

16,376.61 

U98.46 

2,056.43 

1,154.09 

8,948.06 



Total *292,950.98 

The express charges for carrying the bonds, it is estimated, will amount to 
$65,000, bills aggregating some $92,000 already having been audited and approved, 
hut which do not appear in the above total. 

Currency and Banking. 

In submitting my report, I feel it my duty to impress upon Congress, as best I 
may, the important subject of currency and banking reform. 

It is the misfortune of evil conditions to produce derangement and hinder pro- 
gress, which, if long continued, so accustom the subject of them to their existence 
as to create in him apathetic indifference to needful and healthful reforms. Indeed, 
H is a familiar fact that individuals, families, and nations ignorantly suffer under the 
illusion that the very source of their affliction is itself an agency for good . Something 
like this has marked our financial history for thirty years. Making progress in spite 
of all obstacles and embarrassments to commerce and industry, we ascribe the ad- 
vancement to the causes which have really hampered and disconcerted the forward 
and upward movement. With a financial system condemned by the j udgment of the 
most experienced and wise, both at home and abroad, its evils illustrated in daily 
business, and emphasized in recurring panics, we fail, with an obtuse timidity, to face 
the questions which must be met and rightly solved before industry and commerce 
can be established upon enduring conditions of security. 

The argument against Government issues of paper money as a medium for com- 
mercial exchanges have been fully made and need not be repeated in detail. Its rigid- 
ity, its failure to meet demands where demand is most urgent, the dependency of the 
whole industrial structure upon the state of the revenue and public expenditure — 
these are important links in that chain of argument. Even in a state of foreign war, 
the civilized demand of both contestants is for due respect to private property and 
individual contract relationships. How much more in a state of peace, in a free 
State, should private rights and contract relationships be given immunity from the 
incidental, though serious, effects now suffered through perturbations in Govern- 
ment finances. The menace to our domestic affairs, several times recurring from a 
threatened change in the standard under which they are carried on, and our foreign 
trade settled, has been a companion evil — perhaps the greater of the two. 

The cure for these evils is not difficult to find. It lies within the easy range of 
Congressional action. Nor is the remedy one to inflict even temporary pains or 
penalties on the body politic. The healthful, stimulating effect of right action in 
these directions would be experienced with the first sense of assurance that the de- 
sired end was to be accomplished. 
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The proposal to substitute bank issues for Government notes is opposed with 
many honest prejudices and assailed by bitter denunciations. The first arise from a 
failure to comprehend the true philosophy of a paper currency, and must be 
patiently considered. The latter obscure the question by reckless statements, 
charging that all propositions for currency reform are bank conspiracies to exploit 
the people. Referring to such proposals, an eminent speaker recently warned his 
uninstructed hearers : “ These banks will become cormorants to eat up your sub- 
stance, control your politics, and warp the political views in all the communities. 
Bend a man to Congress to help defeat this great evil.” Such tirades against rea- 
son, and such appeals to prejudice and ignorance, the statesman must oppose by 
the simple truth. Is a system of bank credit currency, in its ability to meet the 
varying wants of an industrious commercial people, superior to the issues of Gov- 
ernment paper money ? If that question be answered affirmatively, it may be safely 
left to time to show that the nature of the banker differs not at all from the general 
nature of men in other callings. As every other man who gets an honest living 
must live by service rendered in the sphere of his activities, so the banker must per- 
form faithfully and well his function or fail of his fair reward. The motives for his 
action are the same. It is not for the benefit of the banker, or any particular class, 
that the plea for currency reform is urged ; it is urged on behalf of the whole 
people, who will be the recipients of the benefits thereof. And it is on this ground 
only that the claim is entitled to consideration. 

Rigidity op Our Present Currency System. 

I shall not be outside of my duty if I venture to point out, in at least one impor- 
tant respect, the advantages to the poorer districts of the country, of a properly- 
constituted bank currency. It may be done by fairly describing the course of the 
financial movement as it now goes on, and by presenting in contrast the movement 
as it would go on under the conditions advocated. It is a familiar fact that, in the 
period of harvesting and crop moving, the currency is strongly drawn from the 
centers to the country districts. When this movement is over, the currency again 
tends toward the centers. The currency flows to the center to pay loans occasioned 
by its use and other general indebtedness, and also to secure the benefit of interest 
to the country banker for a portion of his funds which in a dull period would other* 
wise lie unemployed in his hands. At present, the currency so sent consists almost 
entirely of legal-tender notes and Treasury notes — that is to say, in the money which 
the law recognizes as lawful reserve. Thus received by the banks in the money 
centers, it becomes a reserve for deposits in the relation of one to four. Now, de- 
posits may be increased by loans as well as by the deposit of cash. A loan for ten 
thousand or a hundred thousand goes to the borrower's credit upon the bank's 
books, and swells the deposit account by so much. True, the borrower may check 
against this fund, but his check may also be deposited in the same bank in which 
case it is a mere transfer to another account ; or, if it be deposited in another bank 
and paid in money by the lending bank, it is still a transfer. The total deposits of 
all the banks are swelled by this original loan. 

In confirmation that this expansive movement is fairly described, I quote from 
the “New York Herald” of November 13 as follows: “Comparing yesterday’s 
[clearing-house] statement with that of five weeks ago, it appears that the banks hold 
thirteen millions more money, and have expanded their loans by the surprising 
amount of 51 millions, the increase in ‘ deposits * resulting from these two items 
being no less than sixty -six millions.” It can be easily perceived that this possi- 
bility of increasing loans against an inflow of reserve funds in the proportion of 
four to one is a temptation to which the city bank is likely to yield. It must be 
remembered that this inward movement of currency from the country occurs at the 
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time of year when commercial activities are the least and the general requirements 
for the use of loans in the interior are the smallest. The eff rt of the banks at the 
centers to increase their loans causes interest to fall. The fall in the rate of interest 
causes interest and dividend-paying securities to rise. The rise in securities induces 
speculative buying. The speculative buyer becomes the bank’s borrowing cus- 
tomer. The b&oker is thus enabled to “ put out his funds ” as he is apt to term it, 
though he really does no such thing. He keeps his funds, but, in the way de- 
scribed, he swel s his deposit liability until bis funds on hand are made answerable 
to the rule of one of cash to four of liabilities, or twenty -five per cent, against his 
“ deposits/’ 

It is in the condition above described, with varying degrees of regularity and 
intensity, that the financial status is found when the crops in the West and South 
approach harvest — that is to say, a maximum of loans and deposits ; a minimum in 
cash reserves. During the season, until then, the country banker has found that 
his drafts and checks on his Eas'em correspondents, distributed to his customers, 
supplied their needs for instruments of exchange and payment ; but he finds that 
for the payment of farm wages, the purchase and transfer of farm products, such 
instruments are not adequate ; cash is required for these purposes, either in metallic 
money or paper currency. This forces him to make requisition in the form of 
money by express on his Eastern balances. Nay, more ; if crops be large and prices 
good, he is forced to supplement his own resources by borrowing for a period at the 
centers. His correspondent at the center, in meeting his requisitions for the money 
due his country customer, is obliged to take it from what had before constituted 
his legal reserve. This disturbs the equilibrium of relationships. To recover his 
position, he turns upon the Street and calls in a portion of his loans. If the interior 
banker, after thus calling for the balances due him, asks in addition for a loan, the 
city banker is often obliged to inform him that “ money is very close ” and he can 
not accommodate him. It must be noted also that the effort of the city banker to 
restore his impaired reserve by calling money from the Street does not accomplish 
that direct result. There is no money “in the Street ; ” it is all in bank vaults, and 
the total stock cannot be augmented except by inducing it to come in from without. 
What does result is a forced liquidation, a fall in prices of securities, a rise in inter- 
est sufficient to induce outside money to come in. In this process the merchant and the 
manufacturer find it difficult to negotiate their credits. They also are told “ money 
is tight,” and that they must withhold applications for discount favors. 

I forbear to follow into further detail the unprofitable and vexatious movement. 
Gradually, after more or less strain and anxiety, sometimes bordering on panic, 
sometinn s resulting in panic, a readjustment is secured. Crops from the interior — 
not seldom forced from the producer’s hands, with little regard to price, because of 
his inability to borrow from his local banker — move to the seaboard. The strain on 
the country is relaxed. Again currency in the form of “ reserve funds” moves to 
the center. Again one dollar thus received becomes effective as reserve for four 
dollars of liability. Money is quoted easy, as the prospect for summer dullness be- 
comes assured. “ The Street” breathes easier, stocks and securities become “ firm,” 
and the movement toward an expansion in loans, with its attendant phenomenon of 
an increase in deposits, is again observed, to be again followed by restriction and 
probable distress as .the active season in productive industry and trade again appears. 

Whoever has followed this delineation of our financial movement, and those who 
are familisr with the facts which are thus portrayed, ought not to have trouble in 
perceiving that the bottom cause of the irregular and deranging effects described is 
to be found in a fixed volume of paper money clothed with full powers of a legal 
tender. Upon this money — itself a credit obligation— other credit obligations, in 
the form of bank deposits through bank loans, may be built up in the proportion of 
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four to one. With the volume of paper money thus fixed — with no natural move 
ment toward its retirement when not needed in legitimate trade — the tendency to 
build the four-story structure upon it as a permanent base is irresistible. The with- 
drawal of the base by those who really own it causes the structure to vibrate and 
threatens it with a fall. 

Operations of a Flexible Bank-Note Currency. 

Consider now t as briefly as may be, the practical working of a bank-note cur- 
rency — non-legal tender — if substituted for the paper money issued by the Govern- 
ment. Verification may be found by those who will look for it in systems now cur- 
rent in France, Germany, Scotland and Canada; or, if our own records be preferred, 
the New England system of forty years* ago, or those then in vogue in Indiana, 
Iowa and Louisiana, will be equally good examples. Under such a system the 
financial movement may thus be described : 

Commencing as before with an inward movement of funds from the exterior to 
the centers, the money forwarded would then consist largely of bank notes. These 
received at the centers would not, like the legal tenders of the present, form a base 
for expansion. The desire to obtain legal money in their place would cause the 
banks receiving them to push them home for redemption in legal money, but the 
general effort in this direction would neutralize, to a large degree, the effect desired. 
Bank A, sending home the notes of bank B, would be met, not by a payment in legal 
money, but as an offset by the presentation of the notes of bank B. There would 
be a mutual retirement of their respective bank note liabilities. Of course, this pre- 
cision in offsets would not be the rule, but the illustration shows the general effect 
to be the temporary retirement of a currency when it can not be circulated in the 
service of the country's trade and exchange. Observe this : The power to lend is 
not thus lost ; it is temporarily suspended. When, with the recurring needs of the 
interior to handle its products of the farm, the factory, and the mine, the power to 
issue circulating notes may be summoned into use, then the needs of industry will 
coincide with the profit-moving motives of the banker, and the full value of this 
latent power will be experienced, not in the centers, where bank notes are not 
needed and will not circulate, but in the interior, where raw products are raised, 
and where the busy wheels of shop and factory certify that labor wages are to be paid. 

The power of the bank note, so temporarily suspended, will always be restored 
in full upon the call of industry. The power of our present currency, on the con- 
trary, is not suspended. It is, as pointed out, inevitably misdirected. It artificially 
stimulates speculative activity in securities at the centers. It periodically absorbs 
the credit powers at times when they should be made serviceable to the whole coun- 
try. It ministers to the speculator, it piejudices the producer, the merchant, and 
the manufacturer, though, at last, all suffer from its deranging influences. 

These are the reasons, the more important reasons, why our banking system 
should be reformed and made effective to commercial and industrial needs ; and 
these same reasons, with others not here set forth, call for the elimination, in a safe 
and proper way, of the injurious interference in our currency system by the legal- 
tender paper money of the Government. 

If it be conceded that the legal-tender money issued by the Government does not 
possess the qualifications to make it a proper factor in the country's exchanges of 
products and manufactures ; if the fact also be admitted that it is a deranging and 
disturbing factor in i's relation to industry and commerce, then the time has come 
to substitute for it a currency which will adequately, economically, and safely meet 
the ever growing needs of the country, rapidly developing, as it is, in the power of 
production, in the number of its people, and the importance of its domestic and 
foreign trade. 
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Can a bank-note currency be established which will be adequate, economical and 
safe, and thus serve, in a better way than is now served, the public needs? Lim- 
ited by space in this presentation, I point to the countries before named, where 
these conditions are realized. Our neighbor on the north, Canada, may be cited as 
a near-by witness in the same direction. With power to issue notes as profitable 
employment for their use in productive industry can be found, the power has never 
been overtaxed or exhausted. The rates of interest have varied but little between 
the richer provinces of Ontario or Quebec and the sparsely-settled districts of Man- 
itoba. The terms of interest are substantially as favorable to the farmer of the west 
as to the merchant of the metropolis. 

While these conditions, in contrast with our own, which stimulates the operation 
of credit at the centers and starves it at the circumference, are due in part to other 
features of its banking system, the influence of the currency is most important. 
Certain it is that were bank note issues in Canada repressed by restrictive laws, as 
they are with us, and if the field of circulation these notes now occupy were filled 
with the legal tender notes of the Dominion, the facilities of banking now enjoyed 
on the frontiers would not be afforded. The same tendency toward congestion at 
the centers and scarcity in the outlying districts would be there, as it is here, plainly 
observable. 

It is not intended by anything here said to offer the Canadian system as a model 
from which we should make exact copy. In certain particulars it would not at 
present suit our different conditions. The right of the Canadian banks to issue their 
notes without any special pledge of security for their redemption ; the law which 
gives to the note holder, in case of bank failure, priority of claim over the depos- 
itors, while not operative to perceived injury, under their system of large banks 
with small branches, might, if adopted here, with a multitude of small banks, each 
independent of the other, result in an unjustifiable invasion of the equitable rights 
of the depositor. The dangers in this regard are ably discussed and fully illustrated 
in the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. To his argument nothing 
need be added. While the question of terms is important in itself, it is neverthe- 
less a subordinate one. 

The facts set forth by the Comptroller relate exclusively to the proposition that 
the notes of a failed bank shall be a paramount lien upon the assets for their full 
value before any rights accrue to other creditors. 

Bank Notes May be Made Secure Without Being a First Lien Upon 

Assets. 

The issue of notes upon the general assets of National banks may be made per- 
fectly secure without the requirement that the notes be a first lien upon their assets. 
It would only be necessary to award to the note holder the same ratable proportion 
of the assets which went to other cn ditors, and to provide that the amount required 
to pay the difference be obtained by an assessment upon all the National banks, col- 
lected ratably in proportion to their share in the circulation of this character. The 
vital question is, What percentage of assessment upon this circulation would be re- 
quired in order to cover the losses to note holders in the case of failed banks ? The 
experience of the National banking system demonstrates that the assessment would 
he insignificant. 

The total circulation of failed banks outstanding at the time of failure, up to 
October 31, 1897, was $20,893,827. The loss upon these notes, if the security for 
them had been impaired in the same degree as the security for other liabilities, would 
have been $5,379,165, or an annual average of about $163,000. This loss would have 
been made good by a tax of about one-twelfth of one per cent, per year upon the cir- 
culation of the solvent banks. A tax of one-fifth of one per cent, upon the average 
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circulation of the National banks since the foundation of the system would have paid 
such losses up to October 81, 1897, amounting to (5,879,165 and left a surplus of 
about $9,000,000 in the guaranty fund. 

Whether preference be given to the note holder, as in Canada, or he be made to 
take his share of risk with the depositor, as in Germany, France, and Scotland, or 
whether the note holder shall be protected by the special pledge of security as now 
provided in our National Banking Act, these considerations affect the questions rela- 
tively, not absolutely. Under either of these conditions provisions may be made 
which will furnish to the country a paper money adequate to commercial needs, 
economical to the people, and safe in its general workings. 

In the nature of things, the banker is the proper agency for operating this im- 
portant function. He must have motive for his action or he will not exercise it. 
Given this motive, he will, like the laborer, the merchant, or the professional man, 
be diligent in the employment of his powers. That this motive must be the motive 
of gain does not differentiate the banker from other working forces of society, whose 
actions are healthful and helpful to the social whole. 

In my last report I ventured upon specific recommendations. These recommend- 
ations, if adopted and formulated into law, would, in my opinion, be curative of the 
evils herein pointed out. In House bills 10,289 and 10,888 are embodied a series of 
measures in some respects more meritorious. The measures therein proposed are the 
result of careful study by expert and experienced men. With some modifications — 
the reasonable fruit of full discussion — they would, I believe, meet the country's 
needs. I commend the subject to the early and earnest attention of Congress. 

War Taxes. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue possesses peculiar interest, 
indicating, as it does, the operation of the war-revenue Act of June 18, 1898. It 
shows quite clearly that the aggregate revenue to be derived therefrom will form a 
smaller total than was estimated by the more sanguine of its supporters. 

The Commissioner’s estimate of $100,000,000 from this source seems to be fairly 
justified by the results to the Treasury during the period from July 1 to the present 
time. His report goes also to show the friction and embarrassments which have 
arisen from the need of interpreting obscurities in the Act itself, and the applica- 
tion of such interpretation to specific cases coming under the same general head, yet 
differentiated from each other by more or less important particulars. Many com- 
plaints have arisen from those unreconciled to such interpretations or applications, 
and, granted a well-balanced relation between revenue and expenditures, it might 
be well to consider the propriety of repealing some of the more vexatious features 
of the Act. Until more settled conditions, however, as to extraordinary expendi- 
tures for the army and navy are reached, even such repeal can not be recommended 
by this Department. Some verbal amendments, making more clear the intentions 
of Congress, are to be desired, and representations in this direction may be made 
the subject of a separate communication to Congress at an early day, 

L. J. Gage, Secretary. 

To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 



The Money Order System.— The Report of the First Assistant Postmaster-General for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, which has just been issued, contains some interesting facta in 
regard to the postal money -order system. A comparison of the transactions of the systems 
of several nations for one year shows that Germany leads with a total of 100,000,000 orders 
issued amounting to $1,800,000,000; Great Britain is next with a total of 75,000,000 orders and 
$810,000,000 in amount; France issued 33,0 0,000 orders amounting to $200,000,04), while the 
United States issued 29,000,000 orders valued at $205,000,00*. The system has been in operation 
in France since 1827, in England since 1792, and in the United States only since 1885. A com- 
parison of the statistics shows that since 1888 the number of money-order offices in the United 
States has increased from 8.841 to 23,421 ; the number of domestic orders issued in 1888 was 
9,959,207. represent ing $119,649,064, and in 1898 the number issued was 27,798,078, representing 
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KANSAS. 

Hon . John W. Leedy \ Governor of Kansas : 

Dear Sib In accordance with the provisions of Chapter forty -seven of the Laws of 
Kansas, of 1807, 1 transmit herewith my report, showing the condition of all State and private 
hanks, including Savings banks, doing business in the 8tate at this date, together with banks 
in the hands of Receivers, and other information required by law. 

There are at this date 285 State (including three SavingB banks) and eighty-two private 
banks under the supervision of this department. Of this number three State and seven 
private are in process of liquidation. 

During the period covered by this report (two years), sixty-five State banks, with an 
aggregate capital of $784,600, have been organised. Of this number twenty-three were reor- 
ganised private banks, eight reorganised National banks, four reorganised State banks, and 
thirty were new organizations. During the same period, forty-eight State and fifteen private 
banks, with a capital of $1,049,150, have gone into voluntary liquidation, and thirteen State 
and two private banks, with a capital of $400,500, have been dosed by this department. 

The annual statement of receipts and disbursements for the year 1897 shows that during 
that year the banks charged off the following items of loss (cents omitted) : 



Bad paper, loans. $452,710 

Depreciation in value of real estate 168,518 

Depreciation in value of furniture and fixtures 41,580 



Total $602,815 



The State, and especially the bankers of Kansas, should be congratulated upon the splen- 
did showing made by our banks; in point of strength and security second to no State in the 
Union. With an unimpaired capital and surplus of about seven and one -half millions, 
deposits of tweaty-two and one-half millions, and a reserve of nearly fifty per cent., as shown 
by the statements of July 14, we can justly feel proud of them. 

While there has been a nominal reduction of capital and surplus of over four and one-half 
million dollars, the actual capital is greater to-day than in 1892, for the reason that the present 
capital is unimpaired and is represented by assets worth par, whereas in lt92 none of the losses 
resulting from the “ boom period ” bad been charged off, and the impairment of capital at 
that time probably amounted to fifty per cent. 

A tabulated statement showing a summary of the condition of our banks each year since 
the establishment of this department appears in this report, and presents many interesting 
facts. A comparison of the condition of the banks at the present time with 1892, the year in 
which the State is supposed to have been more prosperous than at any time since, is of special 
interest, and is given as follows (cents omitted) : 



Resources. 



Loans and discounts. 

Loans on real estate 

Overdrafts 

Real estate 

Furniture and fixtures. 

Expense account 

United States bonds 

Other bonds and warrants 

Cash items 

Clearing-house items 

Currency 

Gold 

8flver and fractional currency 

Due from other banks, sight exchange 
Other tesouzees 

Totals 



Sept, f, 189t. 
No. of banks, 447. 
.... $19,223,324 
.... 1,537,871 

650.893 

.... 2,818,181 
516,854 
843,212 
10,000 
985,836 
204,625 
87,198 
.... 1,794,825 

775.646 
248.257 
.... 5,496,919 



$34,637,146 



July 14, 1898. 

No. of banks, 564. 

$16,477,473 

1,071.038 

216J287 

1,243,727 

220,410 

196,832 

369,717 

243,634 

58,656 

106,512 

1,370,221 

994,509 

327,566 

8,087,106 

76,788 



$31,010,877 
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Liabilities. 

Capital 

burplus. 

Undivided profits 

Dividends declared but not paid 

Individual deposits. 

Banks and bankers’ deposits 

Demand certificates. 

Time certificates. 

Bills rediscounted 

Bills payable. 

Other liabilities 

Totals 



$10,822,467 


$6^512,876 


1,024,438 


882,050 


1444^79 


728,470 


3,762 


28,182 


14,170,227 


17,887,868 


177,598 


415,688 


2,217,144 


1,299,433 


8,578.917 


2,841,875 


297,736 


128,671 


1,100,577 


146,744 




192^26 


$34,637,146 


$31,010,877 



It will be observed that the total loans have been reduced over three million dollars, and 
that the very objectionable item of overdrafts has been reduced $434,156, a reduction of over 
two-thirds. The item of real estate has been reduced 3L56B.453, nearly sixty per cent., and 
furniture and fixtures $386,944. fifty-seven per cent. The item of other bonds and warrants 
in 1393 consisted chiefly of stocks and bonds of questionable value. This item now consists of 
county and school-district bonds and warrants worth par. Cash items in 1383 represented 
principally expenses paid, or other items of loss that should have been charged off. This 
item has been reduced over seventy per oent^ and now consists of legitimate items. The 
legal reserve, cash and sight exchange, has increased two and one-half million dollars, or over 
seven per oent„ not including an increase of $888,313 in the item of United States bonds; thus 
it ^appears that every item of resources has undergone a favorable change with respect to 
strengthening the condition of the banks. 

Individual deposits increased nearly four million dollars, while demand and time deposits 
decreased $1,660,000. The item of borrowed money, bills payable and rediscounts has been 
practically wiped out, having been reduced from $1,400,000 to less than $300,000. In this con- 
nection it is proper to state that at least three million dollars of the demand and time certifi- 
cates shown in 1383 represented borrowed money, upon which the banks were paying from 
six to ten per cent, interest, a large portion of such certificates being held by banks and per- 
sons outside of the State ; while at this time only $750,000 time deposits bear six per cent., and 
not to exceed $50,000 of these are held outside of the State. Thus the changes that have taken 
place in the liabilities are also all of a favorable character. 

Since 1882 the banking business of the State has undergone many changes. Seventy-six 
banks, representing a capital of $2,143,610, have been closed ; 157, representing a capital of 
$8,346,950, have gone into voluntary liquidation ; and sixty-five have reduced their capital to 
the amount of $1,155,050, making an aggregate withdrawal of bank capital of $8,645,610. Per- 
haps ten per cent, of this amount has been used in the reorganization of banks, leaving a net 
withdrawal of nominal capital of $6,881,100. 

While there are a number of points in the State where small banks oould be established 
with reasonable assurance of success, I am of the opinion that from this time the number of 
banks will not materially increase. The new banks organized will be offset by consolidations, 
which has been the order for some time. Since the passage of our present banking law 1 have 
urged the consolidation of banks in towns having more than the community can support, and 
am still of the opinion that this policy should be continued. Banks draw their support from 
the community in which they are located. The largest item of expense to the average small 
bank is officers’ salaries and clerk hire, to which must be added the general expenses; by con- 
solidating two banks this expense is practically reduced onc-balf, and the saving thus accom- 
plished can and will be divided between the customers of the bank (in the form of reduced 
charges for accommodations) and the stockholders (in the form of Increased dividends). The 
competition between banks In neighboring towns and cities will be sufficiently strong to 
insure fair treatment to the banks’ customers. 



Private Banks. 

While some of our very best banks are conducted as private banks by individuals or firms, 
there are many serious objections to their continuance. The fact that the death of the owner 
or any one of the owners of a private bank will force its closing, is in itself sufficient reason 
why the State should prohibit individuals or copartnerships from engaging in the banking 
business. Where a private banker has no other business and devotes his entire time to bank- 
ing, he will probably conduct his bank in a safe and businesslike manner, and, were It not for 
his liability to death, he might be permitted to continue without subjecting bis customers to 
unnecessary risk ; but where he is engaged in other enterprises, as be usually is, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to keep bis private affairs separate and distinct from bis bank, and to mingle his 
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private business with his banking business is liable to subject the bank and its funds to risks 
that may result in its failure. For five years 1 have urged all private bankers to incorporate, 
and am pleased to be able to say that a large number have done so. At this date we have just 
one-half the number that were doing business six years a^o, and quite a number of those 
remaining will incorporate in the near future. For obvious reasons I refrain from giving 
farther details as to why private banks are objectionable. It should be apparent, however, 
that there are good and sufficient reasons, aside from the fact that it would greatly improve 
the system of State supervision to have only one class of commercial banks to which all rules 
and regulations would apply. The requirement of our present law that the board of direct- 
ors of incorporated banks hold quarterly meetings, at which they shall examine into the 
condition of the bank and all its assets, has demonstrated that the wisdom of no one man is 
equal to the combined wisdom of a good board of directors. Many bad practices and irregu- 
lar! ties have been corrected as a result of these examinations. The private banker and his 
customers are deprived of the benefits and protection afforded by this supervision by a board 
of directors. 

While some very good lawyers are in doubt as to the power of the 8tate to require all 
banks to incorporate, many of our ablest attorneys express the belief that it is within the 
power of the Legislature to designate the manner in which this privilege may be exercised. I 
therefore recommend that our banking law be so amended as to require all banks to Incor- 
porate. If this recommendation should fail of adoption, I recommend that private bankers 
he prohibited from engaging in other business, and that all private bankers be r qulred to 
reside within the State ; that, upon the death of a private hanker, or of any member of a firm 
of private bankers, the Bank Commissioner shall be deemed to have poss es s i on of all the 
assets of such bank, and. If it shall appear that there are not sufficient funds on hand to 
immediately pay all claims against same, the Bank Commissioner shall proceed to have a 
Receiver appointed in the same manner as in cases of insolvency. 

Assessment of Banks. 

Our system of assessing banks is defective. Our law is indefinite and conflicting, and is 
construed differently by many assessors, thus resulting in unequal taxation, in many instances 
banks being required to pay excessive taxes, out of all proportion to other property, while, 
in other oases, they avoid paying their Just portion. Our assessment law should be amended 
so as to provide a uniform and just basis for the assessment of banks, requiring them to bear 
only their just share of the burden of taxation. 

Proving Claims Against Closed Banks. 

Onr law makes no provision for the proving of claims against closed banks, thus making 
it necessary for each judge who appoints a Receiver to make a rule governing this very 
important matter. I recommend the adoption of a uniform method by which all claims shall 
he proven, and the fixing of a limit of time after which claims shall be barred. 

Claims of Unknown Persons. 

In all banks tnat have been in business for a long time there will be found credits to per- 
sons who are unknown to the officer® of the bank. 8ome have died ; others have moved away 
and have forgotten that they ever had a deposit in a Kansas bank. There should be some pro- 
vision whereby such persons or their heir® can be apprised of the existence of such deposits. 
In some States banks are required to publish, at stated Intervals, a list of such depositors and 
the amount standing to the credit of each. I believe this is a proper requirement, and, in 
view of the fact that such cases will increase as our State grows older, I recommend that all 
banks doing business in Kansas be required to publish, within ten days after the first day of 
January in each year, a list of all deposits that have not changed for a period of three years, 
giving the full name of the depositor and the amount to the credit of each. 

In cases of voluntary liquidation, the bank liquidating shall cause to be published a list 
of all unclaimed deposits remaining at the expiration of six months after notice of liquida- 
tion of the bank has been published, and if any such deposits remain unclaimed for a period 
of six months after such list is published, same shall be paid to the State Treasurer for the 
benefit of the State school fund. 

Receivers of closed banks should proceed in like manner. 

Collection of Assessments on Stock. 

Quite a number of banks have, since the passage of the law of 1897, levied an assessment 
to make good an impairment of their capital. In a few instances, some of the stockholders 
have refused to pay the assessment, and while there is provision whereby the stock of such 
delinquents may be sold to pay such assessment, no provision is made whereby possession of 
the certificate may be obtained. Provision should be made for the surrender of such stock. 
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with a penalty fixed for falling to do so. This provision should also cover cases where the 
capital of a bank has been reduced to cover an impairment, and where owners or holders of 
stock refuse to surrender same. 



Loans to Officers. 

That the loaning of the funds of a bank to its officers is objectionable will not be disputed, 
but where the directors of a bank are composed of the business men of a community who 
occasionally require an accommodation in the form of a loan, as is often the case with 
directors of Kansas banks, to prohibit banks from loaning to their officers would often pre* 
vent them from securing a competent board. Yet there should be some restriction placed 
upon tbl9 class of loans, in order to prevent misuse of the bank's funds. I recommend that 
the aggregate loans of a bank to its officers and directors be limited to one-third of its capi- 
tal, and that violation of this provision be made a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
less than $100 for each offense. 

Savings Banks. 

At this time there are only three Savings banks doing business in this State. These are 
organized and are doing business under our very defective Savings bank law and the general 
banking law. I am of the opinion that the time has arrived when we should adopt a law 
defining the powers and duties of Savings banks, and providing proper regulations for their 
government. I recommend the passage of such a law, and will cheerfully assist the banking 
committees of the Legislature in its preparation. 

A Guarantee Fund to Secure Depositors. 

Why should not bankers be required to protide absolute eecuiity for the money intrusted 
to their care, is a question that has suggested itself to almost every intelligent person on 
the occasion of each bank failure. There is nothing that brings so much distress and incon- 
venience to the average community as a bank failure, and notwithstanding the bank may in 
time pay its depositors in full, this fact does not prevent serious loss resulting from the dis- 
turbance to all business interests in the community occasioned by the failure. Funds that 
have been accumulated for specific purposes are tied up; loans that under ordinary condi- 
tions could have been continued, must now be paid ; the security for many loans must be sold 
at forced sale, thus entailing serious loss to the borrower. Numerous other direct effects of 
a bank failure could be recited. The indirect effects are scarcely less disastrous. The failure 
of one bank in a community often creates a distrust of other banks, and causes a withdrawal 
of deposits, which in turn forces the calling of loans, and if a number of failures happen 
within a short period a financial stringency may result. The evil effects of a bank failure in 
any community cannot be overestimated at any time, and especially during periods of finan- 
cial depression. 

Since the State has undertaken to supervise the business of banking, and has prescribed 
rules and regulations for its conduct, creating a department charged with enforcing such 
rules, banking has ceased to be a right which any one may enjoy, and has become a privilege 
which may be enjoyed only by those who conform to the requirements of law. 

Is this privilege of sufficient value ; are the profits resulting from Its enjoyment sufficient 
to enable those engaged in banking to conform to present requirements of law, and in addi- 
tion thereto create a fund which shall guarantee the prompt payment of deposits of all 
closed banks ? When we consider what this privilege is ; that it permits the use of the surplus 
funds of the community by the bank for its sole benefit; when we call to mind that a bank's 
profits arise solely from the use of the money of Its depositors— that is to say, that the interest 
on its capital will not pay its officers' salaries and other expenses ; when we consider the 
profits enjoyed by all well-managed banks, the answer must be that the privilege is of suffi- 
cient value to Justify compliance with any reasonable requirement that will not only give an 
absolute guaranty to depositors, but will increase the business of all banks and relieve them 
from the bad effects of bank failures and financial panics. 

For years I have looked forward to a time when the State could adopt such a requirement 
with safety, and with assurance that its adoption would prove a success. I have not hereto- 
fore recommended the creation of a guarantee fund, for the very good reason that it was 
first necessary that all banks doing business in the State should have a general house clean- 
ing, that all bad results of the boom period be eliminated and all impairment of capital be 
made good. Under the operation of the law of 1807 all this has been accomplished, and on 
January 1, 1990, every State and private bank in Kansas will start out with an unimpaired 
capital and with assets worth at least the amount at which they are carried on the books of 
the bank. The present is therefore an opportune time to inaugurate this new feature. 
While all will doubtless agree that the creating of such a fund, or the providing of a guar- 
anty for deposits, is desirable, the question of how to provide the same without imposing a 
burden upon the banks that could not be borne, and providing a simple method of handling 
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the fund, have caused a division of opinion as to its practicability. After devoting consider- 
able thought to the subject, I have arrived at the following conclusions : 

First —' That the time has arrived when Kansas should take the lead of other States and 
the nation by creating a fund to protect all depositors in Its banks. 

Second — That such fund should not be raised by a tax upon the banks, but should be in 
the form of a deposit, based on the average deposit of each bank, to be made by it with the 
State Treasurer. 

Third — That said fund should belong to the respective banks, and should be carried on 
their books as a part of their legal reserve. 

Fourth — That the amount of such deposit should be five per cent, of the average deposits 
of the bank, as shown by the official reports made to the Bank Commissioner, same to be 
readjusted at the close of each year. 

Fifth — That the funds so deposited with the State Treasurer should be deposited by him 
in banks in sums of not to exceed $10,000, such banks to pay two and one-half per cent, inter- 
est thereon and to furnish a surety-company bond for the full amount of the deposit. If the 
banks of the State will not accept these deposits at two and one-half per cent, interest, then 
the fund should be invested in United States bonds. 

Sixth— That the interest on such deposits or bonds shall be set apart as a fund out of 
which losses resulting from closed banks shall be paid. 

Seventh — That immediately upon the closing of any bank a Receiver shall be appointed, 
who shall be given sixty days in which to prove up claims, issue his certificate therefor, and 
in which to collect the quick assets of the bank. That, at the expiration of sixty days, he 
shall pay such dividend as the funds in his possession will permit. Indorsing same upon the 
certificate of each depositor ; that upon receipt of such dividend the holders of all certificates 
will forward same to the State Treasurer, who will pay the balance due thereon upon presen- 
tation. charging the amount so paid to the bank, and using, first, the deposit of the closed 
hank in the guarantee fund ; second, the Interest fund ; and third, if these be not sufficients 
so much of the guarantee fund as may be necessary; that the Receiver shall continue in 
charge of such closed bank, collecting its assets and remitting to the State Treasurer when- 
ever be shall have collected $1,000 over and above expenses, until the amount advanced shall 
be fully repaid, together with six per cent, interest for the time same has been invested. 
When the guarantee iund shall have been fully reimbursed, the Receiver may be discharged 
and the* remaining assets turned over to the officers of the bank, or he may continue in 
charge and wind up the affaire of the bank for the benefit of the stockholders, as they may 
elect. Should the assets of the bank prove insufficient to reimburse the guarantee fund, the 
Receiver shall enforce the double liability against the stockholders; should there still be a 
deficiency, same shall be charged to the Interest fund. 

Eighth — That in case any bank should go into voluntary liquidation, the State Treasurer, 
on receipt of a certificate by the Bank Commissioner showing that such bank has paid all its 
deposits in full, shall refund to said bank the amount to its credit in the guarantee fund. In 
case or the consolidation of two or more banks, the amount to the credit of the bank or 
hanks retiring from business will be transferred on the books of the State Treasurer to the 
hank continuing business, upon a receipt of a request from the board of directors of the bank 
discontinuing, approved by the Bank Commissioner. 

These are the general features that I would embrace in a law creating a guarantee fund. 
It wlU be observed that the banks are not burdened by a tax, but are simply required to keep 
one-fourtb of tbeir legal reserve (five per cent, of their deposits) on deposit with the State 
Treasurer. The objection that might justly be made to requiring so large a sum to be kept 
on deposit with the State Treasurer is overcome by the provision that he shall deposit the 
fond with banks in sums of not to exceed $10,000, at two and one-half per cent, interest, these 
deposits being secured by a surety company bond, making the fund absolutely safe. 

The average deposits in Kansas banks under this department for 1898 will be about twenty- 
two million dollars ; five per cent, of this sum is $1,100,000; two and one-half per cent, on this 
is $27,500. The question will be asked. Is this amount sufficient to cover probable losses ? and 
1 am asked, Wbat have been the average losses through Kansas bank failures for the last five 
years? I answer that this sum would not have been sufficient to cover losses during the last 
five years, but would call attention to the fact that the failures of the past are not a proper 
basis for calculations, for the following reasons : 

Finn — Prior to 1891 we had no banking law, and as a result many banks invested in specu- 
lative securities, real estate and other questionable assets of doubtful and uncertain value. 

Second — The law of 1891 did not require banks to make good any impairment of their cap- 
ital or to charge off or dispose of questionable or worthless assets. 

Third— The law of 1897 compelled all banks to eliminate all questionable assets, and to 
make good any impairment of capital, and gave the Commissioner power to enforce its pro- 
visions, which the law of 1891 did not. As a result we have been undergoing a house cleaning. 
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and I repeat, the failures resulting from this “round-up” do not form a proper basis for 
future calculations. 

The experience of the National bnnking system does form a proper basis for calculation, 
these banks having always been under the supervision of the Comptroller. 

We are informed that the total losses by reason of National bank failures amount to one- 
twelfth of one per cent, per annum of the total deposits. I think we can say, without being 
subject to the charge of being egotistic, that State supervision in the future under our pres- 
ent law will at least be as efficient as national supervision has been in the past, and no Kansan 
will admit that Kansas in the future will have a larger percentage of losses than other States. 
Hence I answer that two and one-half per cent, of total deposits will create a fund sufficient 
to cover all losses, for it is allowing for fifty per cent, greater losses than have been sustained 
under the National system. 

Some objections are raised to the adoption of this plan. I have discussed the subject with 
many bankers, and find that the chief objection offered is that the operation of this plan will 
result in the good banks— that is, the banks that have competent and honest management- 
being called upon to make good the losses arising from incompetent and dishonest manage- 
ment, and it is claimed that this is unfair and unjust ; that the banks which are properly man- 
aged should not be required to pay for the results of mismanagement; that the penalty 
should attach to the mismanaged banks instead of to the others. Is it a fact that this plan 
imposes a tax or burden upon any bank ? I contend that such is not the case. The plan does 
not propose a tax on the bank's capital, neither docs it propose a tax based on the bank's 
deposits. It simply proposes that the State shall require that, for every one hundred dollars 
deposited with any bank, five dollars thereof shall be by the bank deposited with the State 
Treasurer ; that the fund so deposited shall be invested by the State Treasurer in the manner 
indicated, and that the interest thereon shall create a fund to be used in paying the losses 
that may be sustained by depositors in failed banks. My contention Is that the depositors are 
furnishing the fund which is deposited with the Stftte Treasurer. Our banking law provides 
that ten per cent, of the bank's deposits shall be kept in its vault in current funds ; that an 
additional ten per cent, shall either be kept in current funds or may be deposited with good 
solvent banks. Should the State conclude to require banks to keep fifteen per cent, of their 
deposits on hand in current funds, no one would pretend to say that this was a tax upon the 
banks. Why should the requirement that five per cent, of the deposits be deposited with the 
State Treasurer be considered a tax or burden upon the banks? Our experience during 
the past five years has demonstrated that our banks keep an average of over forty per cent, 
reserve ; that the actual cash kept on hand by the bank exceeds the ten per cent, limit, and 
that not one bank in fifty ever permits its reserve to fall below the twenty per cent, limit. 
The only possible loss resulting from this requirement would be the two per cent, the bank 
might receive from its correspondent upon daily balances, which to the bank with $100,000 
deposits would amount to $100 in a year. Experience has demonstrated that five per cent, of 
deposits in current funds is ample to meet all ordinary demands, and it might with equal pro- 
priety be argued the State imposes a burden upon the banks by requiring that they keep ten 
per cent, of their deposits on hand in actual cash, while five per cent, is ample to meet the 
demands. It is also argued that the adoption of this plan would result in a large number of 
incompetent persons engaging in the banking business and depending upon the fact that 
their deposits were guaranteed by such a fund to secure business that would otherwise not 
come to them : that those persons will conduct their business in such a manner as to cause 
loss and the fund created from the deposits of all the banks be used to make good the losses 
thus sustained. I do not believe that we need have any fears from this source, for, under our 
present stringent banking law, men will not engage in the banking business for other than 
legitimate purposes ; and should there be such cases, the banking department will without 
difficulty be able to detect them, and, acting under the authority vested in the Commissioner, 
will deprive them of their privilege to transact business, thus protecting the legitimate 
business. 

The adoption of this system will, in my opinion, increase the deposits of our State banks 
twenty-five per cent, within a year. Adopt this system and a Kansas bank failure will be a 
rare occurrence, and when it does come it will not create a ripple in the State or in the com- 
munity where it is located. Its adoption will add to the loanable funds in the State, thereby 
reducing the rate of interest, and this in turn will stimulate business enterprises. 

There can be no better advertisement for a State than solid banking institutions. Let us 
place Kansas at the bead of the list. The fact that no other State has passed such a law should 
not deter us ; Kansas leads in many things ; why should she not lead in this ? Other States 
will soon follow her leadership. 

Many prominent bankers of our State have already expressed themselves in favor of the 
proposition. No banker should oppose it ; there is no better way to create a good feeling 
between the banker and his customers, and to increase the confidence of the public in banks 
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generally, than for him to assist In providing a system that will give the depositor unques- 
tioned security at all times. 

I recommend the passage of a law embracing substantially the provisions outlined herein. 

Excess Loans. 

Our banking law limits the total indebtedness of any individual, firm or corporation, 
i n cl uding the several members of a firm or corporation, to any bank, to fifteen per cent, of 
the capital and surplus of the bank. This provision of law is violated to a greater extent 
than any other. While the Commissioner has exercised the power given him under the law 
to require the payment of excess loans, some further provision should be maria in order to 
remedy the evil. I am of the opinion that the officers and directors of any bank violating 
this provision of law should be made personally liable for any loss that may occur by reason 
of such excess loans. 1 recommend the amending of our law in this respect. 

Official Bond. 

Our law requires that the board of directors shall require the Cashier and other officers 
having the handling of the funds of the bank to give bond, same to be approved by the board. 
I have construed this provision to mean that officers and owners of private banks should also 
give bond. Some objections have been raised to this construction of the law. 1 therefore 
recommend that the section making this provision be amended so as to require all banks and 
hankers to give bond, and, in the event of the adoption of a guarantee fund, these bonds 
should be approved by the Bank Commissioner. 

Unlawful Banking. 

Our law provides that any individual, firm or corporation which receives money on de- 
posit shall be considered as doing a banking business, and shall be amenable to all its provi- 
sions. My attention has been called to a number of Instances where parties were engaged in 
receiving deposits without complying with the banking law. When the attention of persons 
thus violating the law had been called to its provisions, they have as a rule discontinued 
receiving deposits, but complaints continue to be made to this office of violations of law in 
this matter, and I am satisfied that there are a number of persons engaged in receiving de- 
posits of money who have not complied with our hanking law. 1 have no power to investi- 
gate ca s co of this character ; that is to say, I cannot examine into the books or accounts of 
anyone suspected of receiving deposits. If those engaged in the banking business are to be 
protected from this illegitimate practice, power should be given the Commissioner to exam- 
ine the books and accounts of any individual, firm or corporation whom he has reason to 
believe is engaged in violating the law, and a suitable penalty should be provided for a 
refusal to submit to such examination. 

Legal Reserve. 

The provisions of our law relating to legal reserve should be amended so as to permit 
Investments in United States bonds to be included as a part of the banks* reserve in lieu of 
deposits in other banks. 

Payment of Dividends. 

In addition to preeent requirements, all banks should be required to calculate accrued 
intere st on outstanding certificates of deposit and other obligations of the bank and carry a 
sufficient amount to undivided-profit account to cover same before paying a dividend. 

A number of banks evade the provision of law requiring the creation of a surplus by 
paying out their entire net earnings in the form of officers* salaries. I recommend that where 
the total salaries of the officers of any bank exceed ten per cent, of its capital and surplus, 
such exoeas shall be considered as dividends, and such bank shall be required to carry to sur- 
plus the amount required by law before paying such excess salaries. 

Rights of Minority Stockholders. 

In several instances a small majority of the stockholders control the affairs of the bank 
and absorb all its earnings in the payment of salaries and other expenses, thus depriving the 
minority stockholders of any income. Under our present law there appears to be no relief 
for tbe minority. Where a bank’s business is unprofitable there should be some provision 
whereby its affairs could be wound up. I recommend that provision be made whereby the 
interests of minority stockholders may be protected. 

In the matter of bank supervision Kansas Is not behind any State, yet our system can be 
improved, and the foregoing recommendations are made with a view to perfecting same, and 
in addition thereto, provide adequate protection for depositors. Their adoption will, in my 
opinion, relieve the banking business from tbe stigma that attaches to it as a result of past 
experiences, and will operate to restore oomplete confidence in our banks, thereby increasing 
their business and their usefulness to the public. 
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Deposits and Reserves op State and Private Banks. 

Statement showing total deposits and legal reserve of all State and private banks doing 
business in the State at the date of each call since the banking department was established. 



Date of Call* 



18, 1891. 
2, 1892. 



October 
January 
March sv, 

June 4, 

September 2, 
January 3, 1883.. 



April 
June 
October 
January 
May 
July 



fk ;; . 

io! law. 

is, “ : 



November 2, 
January 10, 1895. 
April 15, “ . 
July 11, " . 
December 24, “ . 
February 28, 1806. 
June 1, “ . 
September 1, “ . 
December 19, “ . 
March 9, 1807. 

Juno 21, “ . 
October 5, ** . 
December 24, “ . 
April 5, 1806. 

July 14, “ . 



No. of 
hanks. 



414 

430 

406 

444 
447 

445 
447 
434 
420 
414 
410 
410 
412 

406 

407 

408 
404 
806 
395 
302 
878 
381 
377 
883 
372 
385 
864 



Total deposits. Legal reserve. 



$15,773,438 

17,877,977 

18,121,839 

18.446,944 

20,143,884 

21.130.913 

21.077.914 
19,219,525 
15,209,909 
15,427,493 
16,764,322 
16,755,860 
16,871,103 
17,112,465 
16,874,275 
16,587,484 
16,190,780 
16,526,881 
15,023,788 
16,220,107 
14,553.633 
15,975,501 
17,484.067 
22,004,873 
22,150,266 
22,318.164 
22,804,956 



lg ,477*22 
8.708,667 
6,806 932 
7,341,835 
8.352A47 
7,449,206 
7,983,312 
6,803,818 
6,050,280 
6,194,706 
7,344,841 
5,424,288 
6,573.987 
6,675,501 
6,683.140 
6.257,296 
5,905,807 
6,023.529 
5,646,149 
6,439,656 
6,319,801 
6,656,845 
8,160,879 
11.072,745 
10,184,864 
10,466,696 
10,835,915 



Reserve, 
per cent. 



84.00 

38.60 
38.06 

30.80 

41.41 
35.24 
86.82 
85.40 

30.54 
40.15 
43.82 

44.80 

30.00 

38.42 

89.60 

87.54 
37.08 

88.80 
87.58 

42.31 

43.42 
41.67 
46.78 

50.32 

46.00 
46.80 
48.84 



Topeka, Kas., Sept. 1, 1888. 



Jno. W. Breidknthal, Bank Commissioner. 



STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



Office of Board of Bank Commissioners, 
Concord, December 1, 1806. 

To His Excellency the Governor: 

Sir The Bank Commissioners, in presenting their fifty-third annual report of the con- 
dition of the various institutions placed under their supervision, are gratified to be able to 
show a general Improvement in the Savings banks of New Hampshire, both in regard to the 
deposits and in the character of the investments. Not only has the rapid decrease of the past 
five years in the deposits ceased, but in a number of banks the year's business will show a 
gain In the amount over the previous year. What is of more importance, however, the assets 
of the banks are in a much better condition, both as to their actual value and in their inter- 
est-earning capacity. The new Investments that have been made under the existing law are 
of the sound and conservative character that is requisite for trust funds, and the unremit- 
ting, painstaking attention that has been given by the officers of the banks to the invest- 
ments made in previous years has borne fruit in a more accurate knowledge of their true 
worth, and in large collections of both principal and interest from western loans. The fore- 
closed real estate held by the banks is now the only item of uncertain value. What will be 
realised by the banks from this property, located substantially in the country west of the 
Mississippi River, is so dependent upon the crop prospects and local prosperity in those States 
that it is impossible to form an accurate estimate. There will no doubt be a shrinkage, 
whether of twenty-five per cent, or more, opinions vary ; but whatever loss there may te is 
amply covered by the guaranty fund and surplus of the banks. 

There are under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners : 

Seventy-eight Savings banks. 

Thirteen State banks and trust companies, ten of which have savings departments. 

Of the seventy-eight Savings banks, seventeen are in liquidation under the management 
of their own officers, and eight are being wound up by assignees appointed by the court. 

Of the fourteen trust companies, the Derryfield Savings Bank and Trust Company and 
the New Hampshire Trust Company, of Manchester, and the Security Trust Company, of 
Nashua, are in the hands of assignees, and the Bank of New England, of Manchester, is in 
liquidation under the management of its directors. 
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Tbe following table gives a comparison of the resources and liabilities of the Savings 
hanks and savings departments of the trust companies that are in active business, as com- 
pared with the condition of the same banks on June 80, 1897 : 



Resources. 



Loans secured by western mortgages.... 

Loans secured by local real estate 

Loans on personal security (local* 

Loans on personal security (western) .... 

Loans on collateral security (local) 

Loans on collateral security (western) . . . 

United States and State bonds 

County, city, town and district bonds 

Railroad bonds. 

Miscellaneous bonds 

Bank stock 

Railroad stock 

Manufacturing and miscellaneous stocks 
Warrants and miscellaneous investments 

Real estate by foreclosure 

Real estate and bank buildings 

Cash on deposit in National banks 

Cash on hand 

Totals 

Liabilities. 

Amount due depositors 

Guaranty fund 

Interest 

Miscellaneous indebtedness 

Premium 

Totals 

♦Decrease. 

A comparison of tbe deposit in tbe banks on June 80, 1897, with that of 1896 shows a 
decrease of over a million and a half, while on June 80, 1898, there was au increase of nearly 
$80,000 over that of 1897. 

The guaranty funds of the banks has increased since 1897 over $53,000, after charging off 
such Josses as have occurred; while the premium account, which shows the value of the 
assets above that at which they are carried on the books, and which is perhaps as good an 
index of the prosperity of the banks as any, has increased over that of 1897 by $684,000. This 
premium account is reckoned upon the stocks and bonds owned by the banks, as shown by 
the current quotations of such securities compared with the value at which the same are 
entered upon the books. The notes and real estate have been reckoned at their face value 
unless information obtained by the banks has led them to reduce their book value, in which 
esse tbe estimated value is given the same as that upon the books. In the item of foreclosed 
real estate the value of a large portion has thus been reduced on tbe books of the banks below 
what the land has cost, which fact tends to Insure a final return from this property more 
aearly in accord with the present value put upon it. 

A clear and accurate way of ascertaining the condition of our banks in regard to their 
nfety as a place for the deposit of trust funds and the savings of the people is to compare the 
total value of the investments and cash owned by tbe banks with tbe amount they owe to 
their depositors, which shows on June 80, 1898, a surplus of $6,733,458, a percentage from which 
losses and reductions of values can be met before the deposits are impaired. 

The Banks in Liquidation. 

Remarkable progress has been made during the year in winding up the affairs of the 
hanks that are in liquidation. The very large sum of $6,896,489 has been collected and declared 
In dividends to the depositors. The number of banks given as in liquidation is a large propor- 
tion of the total number of banks throughout the State, but it should be remembered that in 
a number of instances these banks oould have suooessfuily continued in business had it not 
been for tbe demands on tbe part of their depositors for money that it was impossible for 
them to immediately obtain from their investments without a sacrifice, and there is every 
prospect that these banks will be able to pay their depositors in full. 

8 



1 




1 Increase 


1897. 


1898. 


or 






Decrease. 


$8,207,418 


$7,132,326 


i ~ ’ 

*$1,165,092 


7,996,094 


8,670,561 


675,46*1 


4,508,325 


5, 116,894 


608.568 


487,156 


455,115 


*32.041 


4,168.329 


3,966,499 


♦211,830 


566,552 


5 n\094 


♦57,458 


1.039,394 


1,043,325 


3,910 


1 8,326,141 


7,964,004 


♦'.162,087 


5.200.246 


5,914,049 


713,802 


3,723.286 


8,5.8,928 


♦199,343 


1,822,849 


1.849,213 


26,363 


3,432,242 


3,915,175 


482,932 


1,000,647 


994,786 


♦5,.‘60 


312,925 


176,204 


♦136,721 


2,983.240 


3,371,686 


388,440 


460,258 


499, 99 


39,441 


1,390,477 


1,459,728 


♦59,248 


191.339 


178,829 


♦12,409 


$55,905,714 


$56,731,112 


$825,398 


$49,917,710 


$49,91*7.654 


$79,043 


2,920,735 


2,974.502 


53,767 


989,023 


1,130,270 


141,246 


89,126 


5,737 


♦83.389 


$53,916,596 


$54,108,164 


$191,568 


1,989,118 


2,622,947 


633,829 


$£>,905,714 


$56,731,112 


$825,398 
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Verification of Deposit Books. 

The Public Statutes, Chapter 165, Section 23, required the trustees of Savings banks and 
institutions for savings to call in the books of their depositors for examination and verifica- 
tion in 1802, and every third year thereafter, which occurred for the third time this year, 1806. 

The Bank Commissioners, in their report of 1807, expressed their opinion of the import- 
ance of this verification, and urged upon the banks a hearty compliance with the require- 
ments and intent of the law, with what poor result an inspection of the report of the 
verification in the various bankB wid show. 

The Commissioners regret this failure to obtain substantial verification by some disinter- 
ested person aside from the Treasurer or his clerks of the pass books of the depositors with 
the individual ledger accounts in the bank, for reasons that have been repeatedly set forth in 
the Commissioners' reports since 1862. The lack of verification of the books of deposit seems 
to be the only loose end in the system of examination of the banks that has gradually been 
perfected from year to year to the best of the ability of the preeent board and of former able 
commissioners. How to remedy the defect we are unable to say. Without such verification 
the banks are liable to have errors creep into their accounts, and are exposed to defalcations 
and loss. Whether the fault lies with the trustees of the banks or with the depositors is hard 
to say— probably with both. In some instances there has been a marked lack of interest on 
the part of the officers of the bank, and the selection of improper persons to act as examiners ; 
in others, where ample notice has been given and every facility offered, there has been an 
equally marked neglect on the part of the depositors to present their books for examination. 

The requirement of a triennial examination of the depositors' books exists in neighboring 
States, and is favorably commented upon by the Commissioners of Savings banks of those 
States. In New York the Superintendent of Banks recommended in his report for 1805 that 
it be made compulsory on the part of depositors to present their pass books at stated times 
under the penalty of loss of interest. The Bank Commissioners of Connecticut call attention 
to the fact that the weak feature about making an examination of any Savings bank is that 
an examiner cannot tell whether the individual deposit account is correct or not, and they 
declare there is but one way to prove the account— vis.: by calling in the pass books, and a 
comparison with the deposit ledgers. In the Massachusetts Savings Bank Commissioners' 
report of 1895 the board take occasion to point out the necessity of a complete verification of 
the depositors’ books, and emphasize their remarks by reference to two instances (one a 
defalcation of $27,000, discovered at the verification of the depositors’ pass books within a few 
days before their report was made) where dishonest officials found no channel so readily avail- 
able in which to cover their peculations and so likely to remain undiscovered as the deposi- 
tors’ accounts. The board reiterate the opinion expressed by them in 1893 that, “ however 
great confidence trustees may have in the integrity of their officials, it is no excuse for neglect 
fully to comply with the intent of the law, and they should seriously consider whether, with 
the present law on the statute books, they may not be Justly charged with a breach of trust 
should any extensive peculations hereafter occur in this way.” 

Whether a remedy could best be found in an amendment of the law so as to give the Bank 
Commissioners more extended powers in supervision of the appointment of examiners, in the 
matter of notice to the depositors, and in the manner of conducting the work of verification, 
or by a distinct declaration of the liability of trustees who are neglectful of their duty for 
any loss occuring to the bank through the lack of such verification, is respectfully submitted 
to the Legislature to determine. Whether, also, an extension of time from the three-year 
period to five years would produce better results, is worthy of consideration. 

Classification of Deposits. 

There will be found in the Commissioners' roport, following the returns of the verification 
of the depositors' books, a classification of the deposits In the Savings banks and savings 
departments of the trust companies. This table is worthy of some consideration. It will 
show that the deposits are well distributed among the people of the State, and represent their 
savings, for the reception and safe keeping of which the Savings bank was established. 

This table shows that seventy per cent, of the total deposits do not exceed sums of five 
hundred dollars, and ninety per cent, of the deposits are in sums of less than one thousand 
dollars. 

The Savings bank deposit, although aggregating a sum of money exceeding the valuation 
of all the railroad and manufacturing property of the 8tate, still is the small and hard-earned 
savings of people of moderate means, and should have every protection possible thrown 
about it by wise and well-considered laws regulating its investment, and should be relieved 
of every unnecessary burden. Alpheus W. Baker. John Hatch. 

Thomas J. Walker, 

Board of Bank Commissioner s. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS 



This Department includes a complete list of New National Banks (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), State and Pkivat* banks. Changes in Officeks, Dissolutions and 
Faiutbjcs, etc*, under their proper 8tate heads for easy reference. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

— At Especial meeting of the directors of the Chase National Bank, on January 7, Col. Oliver 
H. Payne, Grant B. Schley, of Messrs. Moore & Schley, and Hon. A. B. Hepburn, former Comp- 
troller of the Currency, were elected directors in the places of General Samuel Thomas, re- 
signed, Hon. Calvin S. Brice, deceased, and Win. H. Porter, resigned. 

The resignation of Mr. Porter is the natural sequence of his retirement from the services 
of the bank to accept the Vice-Presidency of the Chemical National Bank, while the resigna- 
tion of General Thomas is understood to be in pursuance of his policy of retiring so far as 
possible from active participation in corporate affairs. 

Mr. Hepburn will, in the near future, retire from the National City Bank and accept the 
Vice-Presidency of the Chase National Bank. 

Mr. Hepburn has a long and honorable connection with the financial world. He was 
Superintendent of the Banking Department of the State of New York in 1 880-84 ; was National 
Bank Examiner for the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under President Harrison's Administration, and has been President of the New York 
8tate Bankers' Association and President of the Third National Bank prior to its consolidation 
with the City. 

Hon. H. W. Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank, was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under President Arthur's and portion of President Cleveland's Administrations. 

Both Mr. Gannon and Mr. Hepburn have been uniformly successful in whatever they have 
undertaken. They have long been close personal friends, and their association in the man- 
agement of the Chase National Bank, already one of the largest and strongest banks in the 
country, assures to that institution continued growth and prosperity. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted at the meeting of the board : 

“ The directors of the Chase National Bank note with deep sorrow the death, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1898, of their associate, Mr. Calvin Stewart Brioe. 

Mr. Brioe has been for more than twelve years a director of this bank, and its loyal, earn- 
est and efficient friend, laboring for its success with unwavering fidelity, characteristic energy 
and noteworthy intelligence. His services were of unusual value by reason of his strong, 
clear and original mind, his quick insight and sound judgment, his thorough understanding 
of the principles of banking and his complete comprehension of ail the bank's relations, es- 
pecially its wider relations with the great currents of finance and business. 

His surviving associates here record their warm appreciation of Mr. Brioe as a companion 
and friend. They recall that in the many years of their association with him his part in their 
intercourse was always pleasant and inspiring. They will long remember the charm and 
force of his personality, the sum of many brilliant mental gifts and many engaging traits of 
temperament and character. 

Remfoed, That this minute be noted in full upon the records of the bank, and that an en- 
grossed copy thereof be forwarded to the family of Mr. Brice.” 

—The President and directors of the Hanover National Bank were the guests of the em- 
ployees of the bank at their third annual dinner at the Hotel Savoy on the evening of Decem- 
ber 17. None but those directly connected with the bank were present. The hosts were 110 
in number, and included every employee from the Cashier to the office boy. The guests were 
President James T. Woodward and Vernon H. Brown, Sigourney W. Fay and James Stillman, 
of the board of directors. 

—It is proposed by the City Comptroller to require city bank depositories to buy bonds of 
the city equal to the amount of the municipality's funds deposited, a requirement similar to 
that of the Goverment when making deposits with National banks. 

—The Sixth National Bank has removed from 1889 Broadway to the Astor National Bank 
Building, 80 West Thirty-fourth street. The control of the Sixth National was bought re- 
cently by the Astor National, and a consolidation has already practically taken plaoe. 

—Exchanges at the clearing-house on January 4 reached a total of 8815,836,183, the largest 
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ever recorded. The previous record was made in February, 1881, when the exchangee aggre- 
gated 9288,000,000. Balances required to be settled in cash were $17,163,812 on January 4, also 
the largest ever reported. 

—Messrs. J. A W. Seligman A Co., of this city, and the Anglo-Californian Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, are reported to be interested in new banks at Honolulu and Manila. 

—To provide for the more economical collection of checks and drafts on individuals, 
firms and banks not members of the clearing-house, a plan has been proposed by John R. 
Anderson, of 47 Broadway. His proposition is to organise a responsible collection or clear- 
ing-house institution with a capital of $5,000,000 for the purpose of collecting and paying for 
only the drafts and checks on individuals, firms, and private bankers which have to be pre- 
sented for payment at the places on which they are drawn. 

— Wm. A. Wbeelock, formerly President of the Central National Bank, was recently 
elected temporary President of the State Trust Co., in place of Francis S. Bangs, who 
resigned on aooount of 111 health. H. M. Francis was made Secretary In place of M. S. 
Decker, resigned. Wm. A. Wbeelock, Elihu Root and Joel B. Erhard t were elected trustees. 

—It is announced that John E. Searles will not be a candidate for re-election as President 
of the Western National Bank, January 10, and that he will be succeeded by Vice-President 
Valentine P. 8nyder. 

—On December 27 the building at 470 Broadway, occupied by the Pacific Bank, was dam- 
aged by fire, necessitating the temporary removal of the bank to a building near by. The 
clerks had been trained for such emergencies, and as a result the bank was able to go on do- 
ing business with hardly any interruption. 

—Reports are current of a possible consolidation of three Brooklyn banks— the Union, 
Fulton and Kings County. 

— Wm. H. Porter, formerly Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, entered upon his 
duties as Vice-President of the Chemical National Bank, January 3. Mention of his election 
to this position has been made heretofore. Mr. Porter received calls from numerous friends 
who expressed their best wishes for his suooeas in his new position. 

—Edward Clifton Brown has been admitted as a partner of the firm of Brown Bros. A 
Co„!New York and London. 

—The vacancy in the office of President of the Second National Bank, which has existed 
for some time, has been filled by the election of James 8tillman, who is also President of the 
National City Bank. Wm. A. Simonson, Second Assitant Cashier of the National City, has 
been elected Second Vice-President of the Second National. 

—Charles A. Stadler, President of the American Malting Co., has been elected Vice. Presi- 
dent of the Nineteenth Ward Bank. 

—On December 12 the Bowery Savings Bank, which has deposits exceeded by but one 
bank in the country, announced a reduction of interest on deposits from four to per oent. 

ISHffiW ENGLAND STATES. 

Boston.— President T. Quincy Browne has resigned a8 President of the Atlantic National 
Bank. 

—The Howard National Bank (in liquidation) has removed to 80 Milk street. 

—A planCfor clearing country checks is under consideration by a committee of the clear- 
ing-house. It is proposed to have a system of double clearings at the clearing-house, one in 
the forenoon, as at present arranged, for the city banks, and another at about 1 p. x. for the 
country banks. Then, instead of charging anywhere from ten to twenty-five cents each for 
cashing tbeir.own checks and returning them to the banks on which they were presented, it 
is proposed to have the country banks abolish all charges and have the only cost be that of 
maintaining the extra clearing at the clearing-house. It is understood that the plan adopted 
will probably be In accordance with suggestions made by James C. Hallock in the July num- 
ber of the Magazine. 

—A branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Halifax, will be established here next month. 

Worcester. Mass.— The directors of the Mechanics' National Bank have voted to recom- 
mend to the annual meeting of the shareholders that the capital stock be reduced from 
$850,000 to $3u0,000. 

An Aged Banker.— On December 2 Judge H. K. Baker, Treasurer of the Hallo well (Me.) 
Savings Institution, observed his ninety-second birthday. He attends to his official duties 
daily and is undoubtedly the oldest active banker in the country. 

Northampton, Mass.— The annual meeting of the Northampton Institution for Savings 
was held December 28. Oliver Walker was re-elected President, and T. G. Spaulding, Secre- 
tary. The Treasurer's report showed total deposits of $3,862,108— a gain of about $80,000 since 
the previous.statement in October. Total assets are $3,560,145. 
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A Flourishing Savings Ban k. — TheT G reenfleld (Maas.) Savings Bank held its annual 
meeting on December 12, at which officers were elected. Business for the past year shows the 
following gains: Increase in number of accounts, 400; in guaranty fund, $12,000; deposits 
$170,000; real estate loans, $100,000; railroad bonds, $148,000; assets, $185,000. The bank bad no 
losses to charge up and has no real estate account. 

Bank to Reorganise.— At a recent meeting of the shareholders of the failed Hampshire 
County National Bank, Northampton, Mass., it Was reported that the Receiver had collected 
enough to pay all claims and leave a balance of $100,000. A resolution was adopted favoring 
the reorganization of the bank with $150,000 capital. 

Change in Officers — Warren M. King recently resigned as Cashier of the Orange (Mass.) 
National Bank to take a similar position with the Northampton National Bank. He has been 
succeeded by C. A. Pike, formerly teller in the Adams National Bank, North Adams. Mr. 
King was also Treasurer of the Orange Savings Bank, his suc ce ssor in this place being George 
W. Andrews, teller of the bank since 1890. Hereafter the National and Savings banks will be 
separated, but President J.W. Wheeler will continue to be the executive of both institutions. 

MIDDLK STATES. 

Washington, D. C.— Deposits of the National banks in the District of Columbia show a 
gain of about $3,000,000 in the past year. 

Baltimore, Md.— The Citizens' Trust aud Deposit Co. has been organized with $2,000,000 
capital and $500,000 paid-in surplus. 

—Stockholders of the First National Bank have voted to reduce the capital from $1410,000 
to $665,000. 

—The capital of the Guardian Trust and Security Co. has been increased from $600,000 to 

$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

—James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank, New York, delivered 
an address at the second annual meeting of the Baltimore branch of the National Credit 
Men's Association, December 9. 

Jersey City, N. J.— The Hudson County National Bank recently promoted William M. 
Bouse to be receiving teller and Arthur E. Farrier, assistant. Mr. Rouse made an enviable 
record last summer as a member of the New Jersey Naval Reserve that manned the auxiliary 
cruiser Badger. He has been a clerk in the Hudson County National Bank for several years, 
and like Mr. Farrier, who has also filled a clerkship, he has given much satisfaction. 

N«w Fork Banks.— The annual report of the Superintendent of the New York State 
Banking Department shows that the total resources of the Institutions under supervision 
amount to $1,824*549,690— an increase of $129,294,670 over the previous year. 

The report will be printed in full in the next number of the Magazine. 

Bond Issue Questioned.— A trustworthy correspondent informs the Magazine that the 
legalitv of the recent issue of $22,000 bonds for water-works, by the village of Bai abridge, N. 
Y„ha* been questioned. 

Pittsburg .— 1 The January number of the “ Pittsburg Banker" contains much interesting 
information in regard to the banks of the city. It shows that the deposits of the National 
hanks are now the highest ever recorded. Since 1898 deposits have made a net increase of 
seventy -two per cent. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Bank to Incorporate.— The Dublin (Go.) Banking Co. reports that it will incorporate as 
as a State bank with $50,000 paid-up capital. 

Atlanta, Ga.— The Lowry Banking Company recently declared its usual semi-annual div- 
idend of four per cent., payable January 10. Since its organization. In 1888, it has paid regu- 
lar four per cent, semi-annual dividends amounting to $270,000, besides accumulating a large 
surplus. 

Prosperity In the South.— Carefully collected data show a large Increase in business, 
mercantile and manufacturing in 1898 over 1*97 in Richmond, Va. The bank clearings were 
$17479,845 more and the banking resources increased $2,000,000. 

The jobbing trade increased $1,852,738, and manufacturing sales exceeded those of 1897 by 
$8,631,850. During the year sixty-one new enterprises were started, giving employment to 
787 operatives. The iron trade increased twenty -five per cent. 

The clearings of the Savannah banks for the year 1898 are the largest ever known. They 
are $129448464 against $127,777,401 for 1897. Savannah's clearances have never decreased since 
the formation of the clearing-house association in 1892. 

The bonk clearings in Knoxville, Tenn M for 1898 were $2,681,868,5(8, an increase over 1897 
of $408,424,086. 

Texas Bonks Consolidate.— Miller, Hall A Co., of Temple, Texas, having purchased the 
Temple National Bank, will merge their private banking business into it. Officers will be: 
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President, J. Z. Miller ; Vice-President, H. W. Staton ; Cashier, W.E. Hall ; Assistant Cashier 
C. P. Dodge. 

North Carolina Banks.— Information furnished by the State Treasurer of North Caro- 
lina shows that from September 30 to December 1 the total resources of the State, Savings 
and private banks in that 8 tat© increased $494,394. There are now in the State seventy-two 
banks— forty-four of them are State banks, twenty-two are private banks and six are Sav- 
ings banks. 

WKSTKRN STATES. 

Chicago.— The Home Savings Bank reports an increase of capital to $100,000. 

—One hundred and twenty-five guests were entertained at the banquet of the Bankers’ 
Club at Kinsley's on December 10. 

—News of the recent robbery of an Ohio bank caused a banker of this city to investigate 
the efficacy of the time-look in use in his bank. He found that a few blows over the look 
with a heavy piece of wood allowed the doors to be easily opened. 

Springfield, Ohio.— The Citizens’ Bank has commenced business here in the rooms for- 
merly oocupied by the Second National Bank, which has gone into liquidation. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— The Marine Bank will probably reorganise as a National bank with 
increased capital. 

Interest Reduced.— The Akron (Ohio) Clearing-House Association recently decided to 
reduce interest from four to three per cent. 

An Ohio Banked Robbed.— On December 35 the American National Bank, of Lima, 
Ohio, was robbed of $25,000. The time lock was set, and though evidences of the presence of 
robbers were found, no injury was done to the safe, no explosives or burglars 1 tools appar- 
ently having been used. An assessment has been made on the shareholders to meet the loss. 

Denver, Colo.— Clarence M. Kellogg, a former Wisconsin banker, has located at Denver 
as an attorney-at-law, at No. 000 Ernest & Cranmer Building. Mr. Kellogg's career as a 
banker began in September. 1888, when he was requested to leave Minneapolis, Minn., his 
home, and take the Assistant Cashiership of the Bank of Gales ville, Wisconsin. In January, 
1887, he was elected Cashier of that institution, and during the succeeding eight years and a 
half that he remained In that office had the satisfaction of seeing the business grow to three 
times its former size. 

His well-known business ability caused him to be made executor and admin istiyrtor, and 
to be called upon to counsel in settlement of several of the largest estates that had been pro- 
bated up to that time in that county. In his capacity as a notary he was called upon to 
take depositions, and did a large amount of conveyancing and examination of abstract of 
titles. 

His enterprise as a citizen and knowledge of corporation affaire caused him to aid in the 
formation of various organizations, and to act as director and officer in them. Not being a 
politician, he refused the solicitations of his friends to present his name for legislative 
honors; but believing that every citizen was interested in the administration of local affairs, 
he served them in the office of mayor. 

Making a visit to Colorado In 1892, he became impressed with a faith in the future great- 
ness of that 8tate, and in 1895 tendered his resignation as Cashier of the bank. This being 
refused by the directors, in the following fall he sold out his interests, and in January, 1808, 
tendered his resignation to take effect the following summer. 

His administration as a conservative, careful, and successful banker in the various 
1 ines of investments, loaning, collections, and securing of valuable accounts, was attested 
by the highly complimentary recommendations voluntarily offered him by the directors, in 
which they stated by resolution : “ They believed him to be a thorough business man, com- 
petent, honest, and a valuable citizen in any community." 

Removing at once to Denver, Colorado, he thought best to supplement his previous legal 
studies by a regular course, and graduated from the Law Department of the Denver Uni- 
versity with the degree of LL.B. 

During his sojourn in Denver, he has built several fine modern homes on Capitol Hill, and 
is now occupying the one on Gilpin street. 

In making a specialty of civil practice, it would seem that his business experience in 
commercial lines, real estate, and probate matters, and knowledge of investments, and of 
workings of corporations would especially fit him for that line of legal work. His having 
been admitted to practice before the Supreme Court, entitles him to practice in all the courts 
of the State. 

Council Bluff*, la.— The Citizens' State Bank has purchased the First National Bank, 
and hereafter the business of the two banks will be carried on under the latter title. 

The Citizens' State Bank commenced business in 1882, beginning with a capital of $75,- 
00 which was doubled in 1888. Deposits have increased from $200,000 to $1,200,000. 
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The present management of the bonk is as follows, and no change will be made : Presi- 
dent, J. D. Edmondson; Vice-President, B. L. 8hugart; Second Vice-President, F. 0. Glea- 
son; Cashier, C. R. Hannan. 

By the purchase of the charter the Citizens* Bank adds to Its age, the First National Bank 
having been organized in 1865, and is one of the oldest in the Missouri Valley. It doubled its 
capital of $50,000 in 1890. Since organization it has distributed about $300,000 in dividends. 

Capital of the First National Bank is now $100,000; surplus and profits, $50,000; total de- 
posits, $1,560,000; loans and discounts, $1,240,000. Correspondents will be National Park and 
National City, New York ; Commercial National and Bankers National, Chicago. 

Wichita, Ka».— On December 13 the Bank of Commerce voted to increase its capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000 and to reorganize under the National banking laws. 

Kentucky Banks Consolidate.— The Owensboro (Ky.) National Bank and the Deposit 
Bank, of that place, have been consolidated. The latter bank was organised in 1860 and the 
former in 1888; both had done a large busimns. The succeeding bank will be a National in- 
stitution, and its President will be James Weir, who has occupied a similar relation to the 
Deposit Bank since its organization. 

Bank President Resigns.— Ben F. Caldwell, Congr e ssman-elect, who has been for ten 
years past President of the Farmers* National Bank, 8pringfield, Dl„ has resigned. He gives 
as his reason that he is opposed to the Issue of paper money by the banks, and believes that 
the issue of such currency is a function belonging solely to the Federal Government. Mr. 
Caldwell will continue to patronise the bank in a business way as usual. Titus Sudduth has 
been elected President, 8amuel J. 8 tout, Second Vice-President, and Geo. Pasfleld, Jr., a 
director in place of Mr. Caldwell. 

St. Louis, Mo.— The National Bank of Commerce baa purchased the business of the St. 
Louis National Bank. The resources of the combined banks will be about $80,000,000. 

Detroit, Mleh.— Charles F. Collins, who has been Secretary and Treasurer of the Wayne 
County Savings Bank for several years, was elected President on December 11 to succeed the 
late 8. Dow El wood. Mr. Collins entered the employ of the bank in 1875, and has been pro- 
moted from bookkeeper to other responsible positions. He is regarded as a capable banker 
and a worthy successor of Mr. Klwood in managing the affairs of this large and prosperous in- 
stitution. 

PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Changed to a National Bank.— The Farmers* Bank of Fresno, Cal., has changed its title 
to the Farmers* National Bank. It was organized as a 8tate bank in 1882 with $200,000 capital 
and has been prosperous. 

New Bank In Wyoming.— Tbe Rawlins (Wyo.) 8tate Bank opened for business January 3. 
L C. Miller is President, and J A. Handle, Cashier. 

San Francisco.— Karl Becker, who is regarded as one of the most expert forgers in the 
country, was sentenced recently to seven years in prison for raising a $12 check on tbe 
Crocker- Wool worth Bank to $22,000. Tbe check was cashed by tbe Nevada Bank. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Missouri. — The Central Savings Bank, Saint Joseph, recently suspended payments. 

New Hampshire.— The Colebrook National Bank dosed on December 29. The Cashier is 
reported under ar rest for permitting overdrafts amounting to nearly $86,000. 

The Colebrook Guaranty Savings Bank has also suspended, pending an examination of its 
affairs. Its Treasurer. Harry F. Bailey, Is also Cashier of the Colebrook National Bank. 

New York.— It is announced that tbe Fulton County Savings Bank, of Johnstown, will 
go into volantary liquidation. The bank is solvent, but the profits were not such as to jus- 
tify it in continuing business. 

South Carolina.— The American 8avings Bank, Charleston, was placed in tbe hands of 
W. M. Connor, Receiver, December 5. Deposits were about $100,000. 

—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Marion, on December 9, it was decided 
to dose up tbe affairs of the bank and discontinue business. The bank is reported as entirely 
solvent, and the liquidation is voluntary. 

Taxas.— Tbe Tyler Banking Co. dosed December 14. One of the partners has been ar- 
(Wted oo the charge of receiving deposits knowing tbe bank was insolvent. 

Utah. — Owing to the death of the senior partner, tbe banking firm of 8wasey A Martin, 
Provo City, has gone into liquidation, arranging with another bank to pay off its deposits. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 



The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National hanks organised 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National 
hanks will be found under the different State headings. 

5157— Calcasieu National Bank, Lake Charles, Lou siana. Capital, $100,000. 

5168-National Hamilton Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. Capital, 8500,000. 

5150— Western National Bank. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Ter. Capital, $50,000. 

5180 — Citizens’ National Bank, Springfield, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 

5161— Louisville National Banking Company, Louisville, Kentucky. Capital, $250,000. 

5182— Farmers’ National Bank, Fresno, California. Capital, $150,000. 

5163— Colonial National Bank, Poston, Massachusetts. Capital, 11,000,000. 

5164— National Exchange Bank. Wheeling. West Virginia. Capital, $200,000. 

5185— Bedford National Bank, Bedford, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 

The following notices of intention to organise National hanks have been approved by the Oswp. 
troller of the Currency nines last advice. 

First National Bank, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; by C. J. Gray, et of. 

National Bank of Commerce, Wichita, Kansas ; by A. C. Jobes, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Carthage, New York ; by A. L. Upham, et al. 

First National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory ; by Oliver Bagby, et al. 

Uvalde National Bank, Uvalde, Texas; by W. W. Collier, etal . 



NEW BANK8. BANKERS ETC. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno— Farmers’ National Bank; (successor 
to Farmers’ Bank) ; capital, $150,000 Pres., 
Adolph Kutner ; Cas., Walter Shoemaker. 

COLORADO. 

Steamboat Springs— Bank of Steamboat 
8pringB; capital, 110,000; Pros., J. W. 
Hugus; Vice-Pres., J. C. Davis, Cas„ C. A. 
8eymour; Asst. Cas., Wm. B. Goddard. 
GEORGIA. 

Griffin— Maugham Bros. 

OriLLA-Bank of Ocilla. 

ILLINOIS. 

Albion— Edwards County State Bank (Stew- 
art, Emmerson & Co.) ; successors to Ed- 
wards County Bauk ; capital, $25,000. 
Amboy— Amboy Bank (Henry Klein) ; suc- 
cessor to Cobden Exchange Bank ; capital, 
$25,000. 

Champaign— Commerci 1 Bank. 

Grant Park— YelJowhead Bank (H. Kra- 
mer). 

Hammond -Dighton & Thompson ; Cas., J. A. 
Vent. 

La Grange— La Grange State Bank ; capital. 
$25,000. 

Mansfield— State Bank (successor to Com- 
mercial Bank); capital, $30,000; Pres., W. 
H. Flrke ; Cas., J. C. Langley. 

New Boston— Olcott, Wbitham & Co. 
Pontiac— Pontiac State Bank; capital, $80,- 
000; Pres^ D. 8. Meyers ; Vioe-Pres., C. W. 
8terry; Cas^ W. F. Van Buskfrk. 
Kavenbwood— Ravenswood Excb. IBank; 



; Pres., E. A. Ziehme; Vioe-Pres., William 
| Ingram ; Cas., E. M. Richmond. 

Wapella— Wapella Bank. 

! Warsaw— Hill- Dodge Banking Co. (succes- 
sors to Hill, Dodge A Co.) ; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., James B. Dodge; Cas., Wm. A. 
Dodge. 

INDIANA. 

Albion— Farmers’ Bank ; capital, 850,000. 

I Jonesboro— Citizens’ bank; Cas., B. F. 
Barze. 

i Pendleton— Bank of Pendleton. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

1 Holden ville— B ank of Holdenville ; Prea^ 

* A. B. Dunlap; Vice-Pres., A. J. Dunlap; 

1 Cas., W. J. Smith. 

IOWA. 

Bedford— Bedford National Bank (succes- 
sor to Bedford Bank) ; capital, $50,000 ; 
Pres., W. E. Crum ; Cas., Ed. E. Cass. 

Glad brook— Citizens’ Bank (J. G. Moeller). 
Indian ola— Worth Savings Bank. 
McCallsburg — Farmers’ Bank ; Pretu A. N. 
Drake ; Cas., C. B. Boylan. 
j Wallingford— Bank of Wallingford ; capi- 
tal, 86,000 ; Cas., L. ft. Woods. 

1 KANSAS. 

* Dodge City - State Bank (successor to Bank 
I of Dodge City) ; capital, $10,000. 

| EL8MORE— State Bank; capital, 88,000. 

Hill City— Graham County 8tate Bank; 
I capital, $10,000; Pres., I. B. Parker; Cas^ 
L. Messick. 
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St. Paul— S tillwell State Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ad airs tills— R. P. Townsend ft Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Bsbbt— B erry Deposit Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Prea~, L. D. Huffman; Vice-Pres., J. 
B. Henaker; Sec., N. 8. Terry. 

Hickman— Fanners and Merchants* Bank 
(successor to Farmers and Merchants* 
National Bank) ; capital, $80,000. 
Lexington— Lexington City National Bank ; 

James M. Graves, Oast, deceased. 
Louistillb— Louisville National Banking 
Co. (successor to Louisville Banking Co.) ; 
capital, $350,000; Pres., Theodore Harris; 
Caa, John H. Leathers. 

Soottsville— Allen County Bank; capital, 
17,500; Pres., T. S. Gardner; Cas^ A. 8. 
Gardner ; Asst. Ca&, H. P. Gardner. 

MARYLAND. 

Biimoai- Citizens’ Trust and Deposit Co.; 
capital, $8,000,000; Pres., John A Tomp- 
kins; Sec.-Treas., Geo. Norbury Mackenzie. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— National Hamilton Bank; capital, 
>500.000; Pres^ Henry G. Denny; Frank 
Tent, Cas. — Colonial National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Manufacturers* and Continental 
National Banks consolidated); capital, $1,- 
000,000; Pres., D. J. Lord: Cas., F. E. Bea- 
ver. Bank of Nova Scotia (branch); W. 

E. Stavert, Manager. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo— E. W. Bowman ft Co.; E. W. 
Bowman. Mgr. 

Linden— Linden Banking Co. (Latourette, 
Forte, Phillips ft Cook, Props.) ; CaA, E. M. 
NewelL 

Twining— Twining Bank (Whittemore ft 
Phinney) ; Cas^ A H. Phinney. 

MINNESOTA 

Avoca— Avoca State Bank : capital, $10,000; 
Cas., E. A. Stratton. 

Cass Lake— Bank of Cass Lake; capital, 
$10,000; PreA, C. W. Hastings; Cas., C. C. 
Hastings. 

Franklin— Bank of Franklin; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Pres., Hans Gronnerud ; Yice-Pres., F. 
W. Orth; Cas., H. A Heed. 

Hartland— Bank of Hart! and : capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. C. Cheney. 

Howard Lake— Bank of Howard Lake; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., C. M. Buck; Gas., 
Lemuel McGrew. 

Plato— Bank of Plato ; capital, $8,000 ; Pres., 
Henry L. Simons; Cas„ F. S. Mayer. 
MIS8ISSIPPL 

Gulfport— B ank of Gulfport; capital, $80,- 
000; Pres., W. W. BeU; Vioe-Pres., 8. 8. 
Bull to; Oas^ A L. Thornton. 

Laurel Bank of Laurel; Pres., W. B. 
Rogers; Vioe-Pres^ P. 8..G&i4iaer; Cas.; 
Geo. Bacon. 



Scranton —Merchants* and Marine Bank; 
capital, $28,000; Pres., W. B. Frederick; 
Yice-Pres., L. P. Dejean ; Cas., E. J. Jane ; 
Asst. Cas., Bay M. Miller. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas Citt— K ansas City Produce Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. W. Robinson; 
Cas. A. R. Martin. 

Laclede— Citizens* Bank ; capital, $10,000. 
Piedmont— Exchange Bank ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres^ Guy M. Withers ; Csa, Charles H. 
Jones. 

NEBRASKA 

Hallam — Hallam Bank; capital, $8,000; 
Pres^ Gerhard Rlppen ; Cas., Jno. J. Meyer ; 
Asst. Gas., G. H. Ruhaak. 

NEW YORK. 

Cinoinnatus— Coming ft Haskins; Cas., B. 
R. Corning. 

New York— B lodget, Merritt ft Co., 15 Wall 
street. — T. M. Hawley ft Co. — Dominick 

ft Williams, 40 Wall street. Seligman ft 

Van Antwerp, 52 Broadway. — R. B. Ha- 
vens ft Co.. 10 Wall street. 

Rensselaer— John F. Hunger. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro— Greensboro Loan and Trust 
Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Kindred — Kindred State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres^ W. H. Simmons; Vioe-Pres., 

| J. H. Gale: Cas., W. N. Parkhuret. 
Pembina— Merchants* Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. L. Crandell; Vioe-Pres., J. 
M. Chisholm; Cas., H. C. Carr. 

Wibhek— First State Bank ; capital, $8,500 ; 
Pres., J. H. Wishek ; Cas., A. P. Guy. 

OHIO. 

Defiance— Produce Exchange Banking Co. 
(branch of Cleveland) ; Cas., Charles J. 
Daoust. 

Hillsboro— Hillsboro Bank; Pres.. R. 8. 
Evans ; Vioe-Pres., John Roads ; Cm, Jno. 
Hulitt; Asst. Cas., J. W. Evans. 
Springfield — Citizens’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Second National Bank) ; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Edward L. Buch waiter; 
Vice-Pres., J. 8. Harshman; Cas., J. G. 
Benallack. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jefferson — Bank of Jefferson ; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., A. J. Arnold; Cas., F. H. En- 
trlcken. 

Oklahoma City— Western National Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pros., M. L. Turner; Cas., 
F. R. Holt. 

Weatherford— State Exchange Bank ; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

East Greenville — Perkiomen National 
Bank ; capital, $50,000 ; Pres., F. L. Fluck ; 
Css., B. E. Erb. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Anderson— People’s Bank. 

Marion— Marion Bank: capital, $26,000; 
Pres., H. C. Graham ; Cas., P. G. Bethea. 

TEXAS. 

Dublin— Reynolds Bros.; Pres., G. T. Rey- 
nolds: Vice-Pres., W. D. Reynolds; Cas., J. 
P. Boyle. 

Georgetown — Merchants and Farmers 1 
Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. A. Booty ; 
Cas., Jno. L. Booty. 

Niw Boston— Bowie County Bank ; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., Geo. T. Lemons ; Cas., W. E. 
Stewart. 

Tyler— J. L. Jester A Co. 

WASHINGTON. 

Republic— Bank of Republic (A. W. Strong 
A Co.) 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling — National Exchange Rank ; cap- 
ital, 2200,000 ; Pres., J. N. Vance ; Cm*, Law* 
renoe E. Sands. 

WYOMING. 

Rawlins - Rawlins State Bank : capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., I. C. Miller; Vice-Pres., Wo. 
Daly Cas., J. A. Rendle. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Coldwater -J. C. McKeggfe A Co., R. P. 
Ritchie, Mgr. 

Thesselon— Hurst A Burk. 

QUEBEC. 

ORMSTOWN-Banque Viile-Marie; P. H. M. 
Somerville, Mgr. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton— Bank of Montreal. 



CHANGE8 IN OFFICER8. CAPITAL. ETC. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Eureka— Humboldt County Bank; Fred. 
Georgeson, Cas. and Sec., in place of G. A. 
Belcher. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— Union Savings Bank; E. Q. 
Smith, Vioe-Pres. in place of I. G. Kimball; 
I. G. Kimball, Treas., in place of John B. 
Sleman, resigned ; D. F. Harris, Ass’t Treas. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta — Irish-Amerlcan Dime Savings 
Bank ; Edward J. Doris, elected director. 

Cordelb— First National Bank ; Joe. E. Biv- 
ins, Pres., deceased. 

IDAHO. 

Lewiston— Lewiston National Bank ; Daniel 
M. White, Pres., deceased. 

Pocatello— First National Bank; J.A. Mur- 
ray, Pres., in place of Charles Bunting. 

ILLINOIS. 

Avon— Tompkins’ Bank; Stephen Tompkins, 
deceased. 

Belleville— First National Bank; C. An- 
del, Cas. 

Chicago— Home Savings Bank; capital stock 

increased to $100,000. First National 

Bank : Edward F. Lawrence, director, de- 
ceased. 

Pittsfield— First National Bank; Harry 
Higbee, Pres., in place of C. P. Chapman, 
deceased; Augustus Dow, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Harry Higbee. 

Quincy— First National Bank ; consolidated 
with State Savings, Loan and Trust Co., un- 
der latter title. 

Springfield— Farmers’ National Bank ; Ti- 
tus 8udduth, Pres., in place of Ben. F. Cald- 
well, resigned ; Samuel J. Stout, Second 
Vice-Pres. 

INDIANA. 

Covington— Covington Banking Co.; Peter 
M. Layton, deceased. 



Seymour— First National Bank; James L. 
i Gardiner, Pre&, deceased, 
j IOWA. 

Council Bluffs— First National Bank: 
charter purchased by Citizens’ State Bank. 
! business continued under former title, 
j Hampton — Farmers and Merchants* Bank: 
j J. T. Glaze, Pres, in place of D. B. Parks. 

> Marshalltown— Marshalltown State Bank; 

A. F. Balch, Pres, in place of Fred J. 

! Grumme, deceased : P. 8. Balch, Cas.; C. C. 
Trine, Asst. Cas. 

j Waverly— First National Bank ; H. S. Burr, 
i Pres. In place of J. H. Bowman ; A. F. Bo- 
j deker, Cas. in place of H. 8. Burr; Henry 
Kasemeier, Asst. Cas. in place of A. F. Bo- 
, deker. 

I KANSAS. 

Osborne First National Bank ; P. G. Walk- 
er, Cas. in place of F. B. Denman. 

; Sedowick— Citizens’ Bank ; W. M. Congdon 
Pres., deceased. 

, KENTUCKY. 

Owensboro— Owensboro National Bank ; 
title changed to National Deposit Bank; 
consolidated with Deposit Bank; capital, 

I $826,000: E. G. Buckner, Cas. in place of 
Lawson Reno. 

MAINE. 

Portland— H. M. Payson A Co.; Henry M 
Payson, deceased. 

Waterville— Merchants’ National Bank; 
Edmund F. Webb, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Guardian Trust and Security 
Co.; capital increased to $1,000,000 ; Daniel 
Miller, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Franklin Savings Bank ; Augustus 
Parker, Pres.; Martin L. Bradford and 
James E. Whitney, Viee-Prests. Hamil- 

ton National Bank ; C. D. Richards, Acting 
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Cas. in place of Frank Trent, Cas. — Prov- 
ident Institution for Saving!; Augustus 

Lowell, Pies. Massachusetts Loan and 

Trust Co.; Henry A. Rice, director, de- 
ceased. LoweJl A Parker; business con- 

tained under the name of E. E. Parker A 

Oo. Lee, Higginson A Co.; Harry K. 

White and Geo. L. Peabody admitted to 

firm. E. C. Hodges A Co.; Frederick 

Swift admitted. C. A. Putnam A Co.; A. 

W. Hale, retired. Deacon Trust Co.; K. 

H. Prince elected director. 

Pall River— Five Cents Savings Bank; 
Charles S. Waring. Sec. 

Gbunvi eld— Greenfield Savings Bank; Wm- 
G. Packard, 8ec. 

LowxL.tr— Railroad National Bank; James 
Francis, director, deceased. 

Newbu byport Merchants' National Bank ; 
Albert W. Green leaf, Cas., deceased; Wm. 
Ilsley, Asst. Cas. 

Northampton — Northampton National 
Bank ; Warren M. King, Cas. 

Oranom— O range National Bank ; Charles A. 
Pike, Cas. in place of Warren M. King. — 
Orange Savings Bank; Geo. W. Andrews* 
Treas. in place of Warren M. King. 

Springfield— First National Bank ; John M. 
Smith, director, deceased. 

WrLj.iAMBTOWN— Will jams town National 

Bank; Arthur L. Perry, Vice- Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Worcester— City National Bank ; Nathaniel 
Paine. Pres, in place of Calvin Foster, de- 
ceased ; Bertice F. Sawyer, Cas. in place of I 
Nathaniel Paine. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit— Wayne County Savings Bank; 
Charles F. Collins, Pres.; D. M. Ferry, 1st 
Vice-Pies.; Jerome Croul, 2d Vice-Pres.; 
Alfred K. Kiefer, Sec. and Treas.; R. H. 
Collins, Asst. Sec. and Treas. Peninsu- 

lar Savings Bank ; T. C. Sherwood, Pres., 
resigned ; J. A. Latta, Asst. Cas. 

Bart Saginaw— American Commercial and 
Savings Bank ; William L. Webber, Pres. 

MINNESOTA. 

Caledonia— Caledonia Commercial Bank: 
capital, $25,000; W. £. Beddow, Pies.; T. A. 
Beddow, Cas. 

MISSOURI. 

Brunswick— C hariton County Exchange 
Bank; Robert H. Hoge, Pres., deceased. 

Sr. Joseph— Central Savings Bank; Louis 
Hax, Pres, and director, deceased. 

St. Louis— N ational Bank of Commerce; 
absorbed St. Louis National Bank ; J. Nick- 
erson, 2d Vice-Pres. in place of 8. M. Dodd, 

resigned. Lafayette Bank ; Frederick 

Aiendes, Pres., deceased. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha— Union National Bank; A. R. Du- 
frene, director, deceased. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

P or tsmouth— National Mechanics and Trad- 



ers' Bank; Washington Freeman, Pres*, de- 
ceased. 

Rochester— Norway Plains Savings Bank ; 
Charles Grunfleld, Pres., deceased. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Freehold— Freehold Banking Co. : William 
Statetsir, Pres., deceased. 

Hoboken— First National Bank ; William B. 
Goodspeed, Cas., deceased. 

NEW YORK. 

Amity vi lle— Bank of Amity ville; Joel 8. 
Davis, Cas., deceased. 

Glovers ville— Fulton County Nat. Bank; 

Frank 8. Sexton, Asst. Cas. 

New York— Second National Bank ; James 
Stillman, Pres.; W. A. 8imonson, Second 

Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank ; Calvin 

8. Brice, director, deceased — State Trust 
Co. : Wm. A. Wheelock, temporary Pres, in 
place of Francis 8. Bangs, resigned ; H. M. 
Francis, Sec. in place of M. S. Decker, re- 
signed. Nineteenth Ward Bank ; Chas. 

A. Stadler, Vice-Pres. Chemical National 

Bank; William H. Porter, Vice-Pres. 

Naumberg, Lauer A Co. ; succeeded by E. 

Naum berg A Co. Henderson A Co.: 

Nathaniel T. Robb, admitted to firm. 

Reed A Flagg ; succeeded by Flagg A Wor- 
cester. H. B. Hollins A Co.; James A. 

Harriman, retired from firm. Lathrop, 

8mith A Oiiphant ; succeeded by Lathrop A 

8mith. Speyer A Co. ; William Salomon, 

retired from firm. Asiel A Co. ; L. S. 

Fr&nkenheimer retired from firm; S. 8. 

Prince and Wm. Erdmann admitted. 

Richard Irvin A Co. ; Gustav Heineken, Jr., 

retired. Simon Borg A Co.; Myron I. 

Borg admitted to firm. James D. Smith 

A Co.; Geo. W. Butts, admitted to firm. 

Brown Bros. A Co. ; Edward Clifton Brown 

admitted to firm. Sutro, Scholle A Co. ; 

Melville J. Scholle, retired from firm. 

Chase National Bank ; Oliver H. Payne and 
Grant B. Schley elected directors. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lumberton— Bank of Lumberton; A. W. 
McLean, Pres, in place or T. A. McNeil, re- 
signed. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

, Willow City— F armers and Merchants' 

| Bank: V. B. Noble, Pres.; Reuben Noble, 

| Vice-Pres. 

j OHIO, 

j Cincinnati— Brighton German Bank; Max 
Mosler, Pres.; F. L. Haffner, Vice-Pres.; 
L. Winters, Cas. ; John J. Heidacher, Asst. 
Cas. 

Georgetown— First National Bank ; Ben B. 
Whiteman, Cas. in place of W. S. Whiteman, 
deceased. 

Sidney— Citizens' Bank; James A. Lamb, 
Pres^ deceased. 

Toledo— Merchant's National Bank ; Edwin 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA, NEB. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Hjmourcks July 14, 1898. Sept. 90. 1898. Dec. 1. 1898. July Ik 1898. Sept. 20, 1898. Dec. 1 , 1898. July lk 1898. Sept. 90. 1898. Dec. 1 . 1 

and discounts. . $10,^0,802 flMMgB $1*277,512 *811,775 $8,708,541 $ll*».70O $88,784,700 $100,110,7« $100,380 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 



New York, January 3, 1800. 

A wonderful ykar of PROSPERITY accurately describes the twleve months which 
have just come to a close. In the final month of the year there seemed to be a con- 
centration of favorable conditions, and the year ended without a single depressing 
influence disturbing confidence. 

To the stock market it is natural to look for the expression of the investing sen- 
timent, and that at the present time is plain and emphatic. The memory of man 
runneth not far enough back to recall such a stock market as that of December, 
1996, preceded as that was by months of advancing prices. 

Hie essential element of a bull market long lacking in Wall Street has become a 
dominating force. Outside buying has been very aggressive of late, and to this 
fact it is due that the expected break in prices in the last week of December failed 
to materialize. 

Rarely have there been such enormous advances in quotations as have occurred 
in the past year. Some of the most important advances in prices of stocks are 
shown as follows : 



Advance 
Per cent. 

American Cotton OiJ 1 89ft 

44 “ preferred 13 

American Spirits, preferred 17*4 

American Tobaoco 55 

44 44 preferred 18 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, pref 88*4 

Baltimore & Ohio 56*4 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 40*4 

Brooklyn Union Gas 80 

Central Pacific 88 

Chicago, Burlington A Quincy 85*4 

Chicago A Eastern Illinois, preferred.. . 18*4 

Chicago, Milwaukee & StTPaul 85 

- 44 44 pref.... 83*4 

Chicago A Northwestern 309ft 

44 44 preferred 85 

44 Rock Island A Pacific 859ft 

44 St. Paul, Minneapolis A Omaha 1594 
44 “ “ 44 pref. 179ft 

Cleveland, Cinn., Chic. A St. Louis, pref. 18*4 
Consolidated Gas 18 



Denver A Rio Grande, preferred 

Bdison Electric of New York 

Evansville A Terre Haute 

* 4 “ preferred 

Express, American. 

“ United States 

44 Wells Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred 

Illinois Central 

Illinois Steel 




Advance 
Per cent. 



Iowa Central, preferred 

Lake Shore 

Long Island 

'Metropolitan Street. 

Michigan CentraL 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

44 44 1st preferred... 

44 44 8d 44 ... 

Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

New York, New Haven A Hartford 

Norfolk A Western, preferred 

Northern Pacific 




4 * 44 preferred 

Oregon Railroad A Navigation 

Oregon Short Line 

Pacific Mall 

Pittsburg, Cinn., Chic. A St. Louis 

44 4 4 4 4 44 pref 

St. Louis A San Francisco, 1st pref 

St. Paul A Duluth 

44 44 preferred 

St. Paul, Minnesota A Manitoba. 

Southern Pacific 

Southern, preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron 

Union Pacific 

United States Rubber 

44 44 preferred. 

Wheeling A Lake Erie, preferred 




Allowance must be made in some cases for assessments paid during the year by 
shareholders, but the list fairly shows the character of the stock market of 1898. 
The gains are net for the year based upon a comparison of the closing prices of 1897 
and 1898. 



The volume of business transacted at the New York Stock Exchange during the 
year is indicative of the marked change that has taken place in public sentiment 
' regarding the business situation. Nor can this change be more strikingly shown 
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than by a comparison between April and December transactions. In April the total 
number of shares of stocks sold was 6, 060,283, while in December 13,373,114 shares 
were traded in. The total par value of bonds sold in April was $27,354,100 and in 
December $129,818,980. April was the dullest month in the year for bonds but July 
was the dullest in stocks. December, however, was the most active in all depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. 

The year’s aggregate sales exceed the total for any previous year in many years, 
in fact the sales of railroad and State bonds never before were as large as in 1898. 
The sales of stocks were about 36,000,000 shares greater than in 1897, of State and 
railroad bonds $318,000,000 greater and of Government bonds $13,995,000 greater. 
The sales at the Stock Exchange during the past ten years were as follows : 



Yeah. 



1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
1898. 

1894. 

1895. 
IB9H. 

1897. 

1898. 



State aiul Government 
rafli'oad bond *. bond*. 



Share* of 
stock *. 



61,133.101 

59,441.301 

72,725,804 

86,850,930 

77,984,965 

49,275,730 

00,440,576 

54,490.043 

77.248,:U7 

113,460,383 



$304,151,400 

374,342,120 

389.900,700 

501,398,200 

2H9.372.327 

353.741.950 

495.904.950 
352,815,850 
529,343.000 
847,634, (XX) 



$4,287,050 
2.891,050 
1.539,900 
1.602,400 
2.021.451 
4, 293,300 
7.046,250 
27. 121 ,550 
10,134,030 
24,129,210 



In many respects the stock market of 1898 resembles that of 1879 and 1880 when 
prices advanced as they never did before nor since until last year. An interesting 
comparison may be made of present quotations with those which ruled during the 
great bull era ushered in about the time of the resumption of specie payments. 

Taking twenty leading stocks which were dealt in twenty years ago and now, 
we show the closing prices and the average for all for each of the four years 1878 to 
1881 inclusive, and for the five years 1894 to 1898 inclusive : 





1878. 


1870. 


| 1880. 


1 1881. 


18%. 


| 1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Canada Southern 


45 


XX 


74 


52% 


49 


48% 


4*5 


51% 




Cent nil or New Jersey . . . 


33% 


84% 


90% 


89% 


99% 


100 


90 


97% 


Chicago, Bur. & Quincy. 


111 


120 


179*4 


liwu* 


71 


77% 


09% 


99% 


125 


Chicago, Mil. A: St. Paul. 


37 


74% 


114% 


56% 


68% 


73% 


94% 


lain 


“ “ pref.. 


70% 


99 


124 


12-5% 

138% 


118 


127 


131 


142*4 


106 


Chicago & Northwestern 
u “ pref.. 


*50 He 
78% 


.ft 


127% 

141 


1 142 


99% 

145 


102 

152 


ill 


142% 

188% 

115% 


Chicago & Rock Island... 


120*4 


150 


138% 


132% 


61% 


67% 


65*4 


iSg 


Delaware & Hudson 


38 


73% 


92% 


107% 


120*4 


124« 


110 


107% 


Delaware, Lack. Sc West. 


42% 


82% 


109% 


127% 


1 100% 


159% 


158 


155 


157 


Erie 


22% 


41% 


50% 


40% 


10*4 


14% 


15 


103*4 


14% 

114% 


Illinois Central 


79% 


98% 


127% 

134% 


130% 


1 83% 


93 


92->4 


Lake Shore 


68% 


99% 


112% 


134% 


141 


154 


171 


201 


Michigan Central 


73*| 


88% 


125 


1 80 


98% ' 


95 


90% 


103% 


118 


Missouri, Kansas A: Texas 


6% 


niH 


44% 


1 30% 


13 1 


90 i; 
20>] | 


13*4 


13 


13% 


New' York Central 


114 


129% 


154% 


131 


98% 


9;wJ 


l S8 

25*4 


123*3 


Pacific Mail 


13% 


35% 


51 


41 


22% 


24% 


45% 


Union Pacific 


66% 


84% 

42 


112% 


110% 


11% 


4 


9 


^ 


Wubash 


22':, 


4*5% 


37 


0 


« 


6*4 


7% 


7% 


Western Union 


95% 


101% 


81% 


79% 


87 


83% 


91% 


93* 


Average for 20 stock**. 


50 H 


1 85 


105% 


97% 


76% 


79% ' 


79*4 


89% 


102% 



At the end of 1896 the average price of the twenty stocks was 79?^ per cent., or 
just twenty per cent, higher than on December 31, 1878. There was a net advance 
of 9; a per cent, in 1897, and of 12Jg per cent, in 1898, or 22 a ^ per cent, for the two 
years. In 1879 and 1880 the advance was 45 % per cent., but the average ou De- 
cember 31, 1898, was within per cent, as high as the average on December 31, 
1880. 
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While it is not within the province of this review to indulge in any predictions 
ss to the future, it is proper to note that whatever suggestion may be found in a 
comparison of stock prices in 1898 and 1880, any comparison of financial and trade 
conditions of the two years must be favorable to the year just ended. 

In all the statistical data which furnish trustworthy tests of the condition of 
business we find the records at the highest point. It is so with bank clearings, 
with exports of merchandise, with gold imports, with iron production, with gold 
production, with money supply, with railroad earnings and with other recorded 
trade and economic operations. 

The volume of transaction at the New York Produce Exchange was not equal 
to that of the previous year, in fact the sales of most classes of grain, excepting 
corn, were smaller than for several years past. Only about 787,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were dealt in as against 1,286,000,000 bushels in 1897, and only 8,555,000 bar- 
rels of wheat flour as against 4,346,000 barrels in 1897. The sales of corn aggre- 
gated 142,772,000 bushels as compared with 107,885,000 bushels in 1897. The sales 
of the principal grain products in each of the last five years were : 





| 1 

Wheat flour. 


Wheat. 1 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Barley. 




Barrels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


1804 


6 001,000 


1,251,706.000 


132,410,000 


09406,000 


1,900.000 


1806 


5450,400 


1,665432,U00 


147,786,000 


57,066 000 


3450,000 


1806 


4,518,000 


1,120,000,(00 1 


90,501,000 


37,468,000 


6,120,000 


1807 


4,346,000 


1480400,000 | 


107,885,000 


50,578,000 


0,858,000 


1608 


3466,025 


787400,000 


142,772,000 


32494,000 


4,108.000 



There was a veiy wide fluctuation in the price of wheat during the year. No. 
2 red winter wheat selling at 100% at the beginning.of the year and advancing to 
193% on May 10 as the result of the Leiter speculation. The price fell to 68% on 
September 8, but closed at 81% on December 80. Com advanced from 34% cents, 
the lowest price of the year, made on January 18, to 45% cents, the highest price 
recorded on December 28, and closed at 48% cents on December 30. 

The cotton trade has failed to share in the general prosperity, and the price fell 
to the lowest recorded in fifty years, 5 516 ceats, and was quoted at 5% cents at 
the close of the year. The commercial crop of cotton for the season of 1897-98 was 
11,215,953 bales as compared with 8,705,802 bales for the previous year. Estimates 
of the crop of 1898-99 range from 10,000.000 to 12,000,000 bales, while the gener- 
ally accepted view is that the yield will be about as great as last year’s. 

The cotton planter at the present price of cotton is not getting more than about 
4% cents per pound, and this is from a cent to l%cents below the cost of production. 

The wool trade has also had an exceptional experience. A comparison with 1897 
particularly makes the year 1898 appear in a very unfavorable light, for the earlier 
year was one in which wool industries were very prosperous. The total sales of 
wool in Boston, Philadelphia and New York were the smallest in ten years with the 
exception of 1898. The sales in each of the past nine years in those markets were : 



Ybxr. Pounds. 

18» .258,808,500 

mb jsm&.m 

1802 <906,644479 



Fear. Pounds. 

1808 .190,504,803 

1804 430408,812 

1805 870,875,002 



Year. Pounds. 

1800 244411,300 

1807 527,065,574 

1806 230,480,386 



Prices were generally well maintained until in the autumn when a decline set in. 

The iron trade closes the year with conditions existing the most favorable in its 
history. The only year in which the present activity was ever paralleled was 1879, 
and the prospect is that 1899 will surpass it. Many producers are booked for 
months ahead, and the tonnage contracted for in 1898 for delivery in 1899 is enor- 
mous. Prices have been and still are low, but advances are being made by produc- 
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ers who are now confident of their control of the market. The estimated output of 
pig iron in 1898 was 11,645,000 tons, the largest ever known ; and the present rate 
of production is greater than at any previous time. The weekly output of pig Iron 
on the first day of each month in the past four years as reported by the “ Iron Age ” 
was as follows : 

Weekly Output op Pig Iron. 



January. . 
Itebruary. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October.. . 
November 
December. 



There has also been a remarkable expansion in the Lake Superior iron ore indus- 
try. The year’s output is estimated at 14,110,351 tons as compared with 12,469,638 
tons in 1897 and 9,934,828 tons in 1896. The output with the shipments from Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan ports, and receipts at Lake Erie and Lake Michigan 
points for each of the pa t four years ended December 1, was as follows : 



1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


168,414 


207,481 


160,720 


226,606 


163,391 


198,599 


162,950 


228,888 


156,979 


189,583 


169,986 


284,430 


158,132 


187,451 


173,279 


233,389 


156,554 


189,398 


170,628 


284,168 


157,224 


182,220 


168,880 


225,898 


171,194 


180,632 


164,064 


216,811 


1 180,525 


157,678 


165,878 


206,777 


j 194,029 


126,500 


185,506 


218,048 


201,414 


112,783 


200,128 


215,635 


217,806 


124,077 


213,150 


228,935 


| 216,797 


142,278 


226,124 


< 235,628 



Receipts. 





Year. 




Output. 


Shipments. 


Lake Erie. 


Lake 

Michigan. 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 




j 

I 

I 


Tons. 

10,429,037 

9,934,828 

12,469.638 

14,110,851 


Tons. 

10.233,910 

9.644.036 

12,215,645 

13,660,788 


Tons. 

, 8.112,228 1 

! 8,026,432 j 

10,120,906 
11,028,321 


§|8§ 
i ss frf 



The copper mines of the Lake Superior district have also produced as never be- 
fore in their history. While official figures will not be had for some months to come 
it is estimated that the copper production of Lake Superior mines for the year 1898 
aggregated 158,250.000 pounds, as against 142,530,646 pounds in 1897, 142,119,230 
pounds in 1896 and 131,363,945 pounds in 1895. The dividends paid by Lake Su- 
perior copper mines to the close of 1898 have aggregated $82,181,875, while the total 
assessments were $5,757,510. 

The evidence of general improvement afforded in the statistics of railroad con- 
struction is very encouraging indeed. There is little doubt that the new mileage 
constructed last year will exceed 3,000 miles, exceeding that of auy previous year 
since 1892. We give the figures compiled by the “ Railway Age ” as follows : 

Year. MUes . Year. Miles . 

1887 12,983 1893 2,686 

1888 7,106 1894 1,949 

1889 6,230 1895 1,808 

1890 5,670 1896 1,848 

1891 4,281 1897 1,880 

1892 4,198 1898 8,018 

The work of construction was well distributed, every State except five being 
represented. Minnesota leads with 250 miles. 

There has also been a great increase in the construction of locomotives and cars 
by contracting companies. The locomotives constructed numbered, according to 
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the 44 Railroad Gazette/* 1,875 against 1,251 in 1897, and only 695 in 1894. There 
were 99,809 freight cars built as against 43,588 iu 1897 and only 18,000 in 1894. 

The most available test of the activity of business is afforded by the record of 
clearing-house exchanges. In New York the operations of the Stock Exchange 
have been largely eliminated from the banking records, making the exchanges of the 
clearing house a truer index of trade activity. The total exchanges for the year 
were $41,971,781,684 against $33,427,027,471 in 1897. The record of 1898 has been 
exceeded only twice, in 1881 and 1882, when ihe Stock Exchange had no clearing- 
house of its own. In those years the clearings were $49,876,882,882 in 1881 and 
$46, 916, 955, 030 in 1882. 

The total bank clearings for the United States in 1898 were about $68,750,000,000 
comparing with $57,408,000,000 in 1897. 

The growth in the resources and reserves of our local banks has been one of the 
most impressive features of the year. Never before did New York take as promi- 
nent a position as a world’s money centre. Its bankers have been lending on foreign 
exchange, and Europe has been a borrower in New York. There have been rumors 
of a large national loan to be made here by Russia but denials have followed the 
rumor. 

The increased wealth and power of our financial institutions is reflected in the fol- 
lowing table showing the condition of the New York Clearing-House banks on De- 
cember 31 of each of the past five years : 

i | ~ f “ | "j 

j 189k. j 1896. | 1896. 1897. 1898. 



Loans $482,647,000 $478,466,500 $401,375,000 $607,781,0 $718,806,700 

Deposits 640,281,400 5O1,(!80,8OO 630,876,000 I 676,064,200 I 828,007,700 

Specie 1 78,760,600 67,114,200 76,342,300 104,730,700 j 108,756,300 

Legal tenders 88,831,100 74,007,800 80,640,000 , 78,824,100 56,184,100 

Total reserve 172,601,700 141,212,000 165,968,200 j 184,554,800 ' 224,040,400 

Surplus reserve 35,268,850 15,830,675 33,286,060 15,788,750 i 10,180,075 

Circulation 1L204.700 13,926,700 10,600,100 | 16,507^00 I 16^70,600 



The banks have increased their loans more than $100,000,000 and their deposits 
nearly $148,000,000 in the past year, and both these items are the largest ever re- 
corded. Reserves are also very large, $140,000,000 more than a year ago, but the 
increase is all in specie, it showing a gain of $65,000,000. 

The extreme range of loans, deposits, and reserve yearly, since 1892, and for the 
three years, 1879, 1880, and 1881, is shown as follows : 





Loans. 


Deposits. 


Ubsebve. 

i _ _ 




i 

Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


1 Maximum. 


Minimum. 


1870.... 


$278,098,100 


$280,442,900 


$254,770,700 


! $193,121,700 


$77,307,500 


$50,180,800 


1880.... 


824,970,000 


272^50.800 


3j7,796,700 


! 242,087,100 


91,530,900 


61,005,600 


1881.... 


362,866,800 


296^52,900 


352,658,800 j 


| 271,668,800 


99,006,600 


68,183,800 


180$.... 


486,564,000 


487,722,000 


543,663,100 ! 


| 444,370,100 


135,915,775 


111,092,625 


1808.... 


464,010,200 


300,980,400 


506,437,800 i 


370,302.400 


207,424,600 


76,505,500 


1804.... 


5117,733,500 


418,185,400 


505,104,900 1 


1 518,524,600 


249,575,100 


172,528,100 


1806.... 


622,608,900 


478,466,500 


577.223,300 


500.822,800 


186,040,800 


130, 1 35,500 


1806.... 


487,673,300 , 


442,179,700 


525,837.200 1 


438,437,6110 


164,172,200 


119,996,500 


1807.... 


610,606,300 


486,766,700 


675,160.900 1 


580,785,000 1 


202,993,000 


165,963,200 


1806.... 


| 718,808,700 

1 i 


570,196,100 


823,037,700 


658,503,800 


249,532,200 


182,257,800 



One of the notable features of the year has been the remarkable inflation of our 
circulating medium. With the possible exception of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1863, we doubt If in any other year in the country’s history has there been a larger 
addition to the volume of money in circulation than there was in the calendar year 
1898. 
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The amount in circulation increased $176,000,000 during the year, and the amount 
in the country including money in the United States Treasury increased for the year 
nearly $224,000,000. This is an increase of ten per cent, in a single year. Most of 
the increase is represented by gold, although additional National bank notes have 
been issued and the Government has been making silver dollars out of the old stock 
of silver bullion thus inert asing to some extent in the supply of money. 

The following table shows the change in the supply of money annually in the past 
eight years : 



December 81 



1800. 

1801. 

1808. 

1806. 

1804. 

1806. 

1806. 

1807. 

1888. 



In U. 8. Treasury. 


In Circulation. 


In Country. 


Net Qold. 


Net money. 


Gold coin 
and gold 
certificate*. 


Total money. 


Gold. 


Total money. 


fefliiii 


$186,068,638 
159, 9 J3, 165 
154,268,049 
117,148,042 
176,422,466 
204^02,686 
256,967,836 
234.136,678 
281,747,712 


$555,127,876 

566,106,299 

580,064,099 

686,014,990 

588,863^85 

684,664,986 

656,680,668 

684,126,049 

702,996,888 


$1,528,786 268 
1,588,781,729 
1,610,688,874 
1,729,018266 
1,626,668,622 
1,5(9,206,724 
1,650, 23,400 
1,721,100,640 
1,807,801,412 


$704,100,811 

686,846,980 

651,880,762 

666,906,560 

625.107,780 

597,927.254 

602,947,212 

746,067,696 

949,626,018 


$1,713,780,801 

1,748,684,804 

1,764,985,9*8 

1,846,161,808 

1,802,991,068 

1,788,406,410 

1,905,900,736 

1,955^86,818 

2,179,040,124 

• 



The estimate made by the Director of the Mint of the gold production of the 
United States in 1898, if correct, makes another new record for the year. The esti- 
mate makes the yield $65,782,677, which exceeds all previous records, the largest 
previous yield being estimated at $65,000,000 for the year 1853. The yield in 1852 
and 1854 was $60,000,000 per annum, and with those exceptions the largest yield until 
1897 was $55,000,000. The 1898 production is nearly $8,500,000 greater than 1897 
and nearly $30,000,000 more than in 1893. Colorado has Jumped into first place lead- 
ing California nearly $10,000,000; prior to 1860, however, California produced from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 per annum, while Colorado’s high record as yet is $24,500,- 
000 made last year. The annual yield of gold in the United States, by States, during 
the past six years has been as follows : 





1893. 


1 

189U. j 1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Colorado 

California 

South Dakota 

Montana 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Utah 

Alaska 

Oregon 

Other States 

Total United States. . 


$7,627,000 

12,080,000 

4,006,400 

8,676,000 

1,184,200 

958,500 

1,646,900 

858,600 

1,010,100 

1,645,800 

1,467,0(0 


$9,491,614 

18,570,397 

3,299.100 

3.661,410 

1,784,475 

1,187,819 

2,081,281 

868.081 

1,113,650 

1,422,056 

1,080.867 


$13,806,100 

14,928,000 

3,869,500 

4,101,400 

1.965.800 
1,652,200 
1,779,600 
1,873,000 

1.616.800 
888,800 

1^81,700 


ilfiSillilii 


$19,104,200 

14.618.800 

6.694.900 

4.873.400 

2.895.900 

2.976.400 
1,701,700 

1.728.100 
1,778,000 

1.358.100 

1.140.900 


$24,500,000 

14,888,721 

6,841,406 

5,200,808 

8,185.400 

2.969,781 

2^73,902 

2,170,648 

2,089,980 

1,343,660 

1374,963 


$35,966,000 


$39,500,000 


$46,610,000 


$53,088,800 


$57,368,000 


$66,782,677 



Nothing has attracted more general attention or had more to do with the restor- 
ation of confidence than the enormous volume of our foreign trade. The wonderful 
records of 1878 and 1879, which stood for nearly 20 years have been dimmed by the 
immense figures of 1898. The figures for December are yet unreported, but the ex- 
ports of merchandise for the year will no doubt approximate $1,250,000,000 or $150,- 
000,000 more than in 1897, and the net exports go above $610,000,000 or $250,000,- 
000 more than in 1897, while the net imports of gold will reach $140,000,000. 

A comparison of our foreign trade of the last three years with that of the four 
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yearel 878-1 881 will show some interesting results. It is presented in the following 
table : 



Caubkdab Yiab. 


Merchandise. 


! 

Gold. 

Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


i 

Net Exports 


1878 -. 

1899 

1880 

1881 


$737,092,073 1 
765,159,825 
889,683,422 
833^49.127 


$431,812,488 

513,602,796 

690,807476 

6704309.448 


MSS | 

192.8764346 
168.889,679 | 


$1,821,911 
74672,495 
70.5824339 
, 57,795,077 


Four yean 


$3^25,484.447 


$24*12,431908 


$918,062,544 j 


$204851729 


1896 


$1,005,837,241 


$681579,566 


$824257,685 


$46,474419 


1897 


1,009,748,554 


742,631,850 


357,1124304 


*255,809 


1896f 


1242,000.000 


631,000,000 


611,000,000 


140.0U0.000 


Three yean 


$3,347,580,795 I 


$2,0564310,906 


$14392,869,880 


$1864318,610 



• Net exports. + December estimated. 



While the exports of manufactured articles have been growing very rapidly it 
is a fact that our agricultural products have been an important part of our export 
trade. Particularly have our exports of wheat and corn been very large. The fol- 
lowing table for eight years past shows how large the grain movement has been in 
the past year : 



CxLBfUAB Yxab. Wheat. Wheat nour. Com. 

Bushels. Barrels. Bushels. 

MW 129,688,904 13,083.608 30,601851 

1808 125^518,441 17,408,713 77,471,170 

1808 108,377,660 16,440,603 56,143,918 

1804 72^380 16,056.300 41,806,711 

1805 66,804,686 14,588,761 61,956,638 

1806 8a,7A8» 15^16,836 131,960,530 

1807 100,909.828 13,506^50 189,127,510 

•1807 95,761,356 11,674,607 169,893,948 

•1808 128,587,823 14,615,582 1854377,340 

• Eleven months ended November 80. 



The full return for the year will show wheat exports larger than in any previous 
year of the period included in the table, wheat flour exports but slightly exceeded 
in 1892, and corn exports the largest ever known. 

At no time during the year has the financial condition of the United States 
Treasury caused any apprehension. The beginning of the war with Spain and the 
sudden increase in the expenditures for war and navy purposes made it necessary 
for the Government to increase its revenues by means of internal revenue taxes. It 
also placed a loan of $200,000,000. By these means the Treasury has been well sup- 
plied with funds and it closes the year with a net surplus of $294,764,000 as com- 
pared with about $235,500,000 a year ago and only $90,000,000 five years ago. 

The ordinary revenues of the Government are, however, still below the ordinary 
expenditures. The deficit for the year just ended is $138,916,000, while in 1897 it 
was only about $27,500,000 and in 1896 $49,500,000. The increase in disbursements 
for the war and navy departments more than accounts for the deficiency of last year 
even after making allowance for the increased revenue from war taxation. 

For six years past the Government revenues have been deficient, and the war 
only aggravated the condition. The following table show the receipts from cus- 
toms and ibe total revenues with the expenditures, those for war and navy being 
separately stated for each of the past seven years. 

We have eliminated the receipts from the sale of the Pacific Railroads which in 
1897 were $49,909,822.40 and in 1898 were $14,841,401.85, also from the expendi- 
tures $4,549,368.26 paid on account of those roads in 1897. 
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i Receipts. Expenditures. 



Year ended 






1 - - 




Excess of ex- 


December 81. 


Customs. 


Total. 


J War and 
| navy. 


Total 


penditures. 

i 


1892 


$191,787,900 


$309,763,688 


1 $76,525,817 


$307,292,525 


1 ~ 1 *' 

*$2,471,108 


I860 


178^81,480 


339,102,572 


87.415.879 


882,484,556 


43,881,964 


1894 


181,915.004 


80>,9K2JSO5 


84,804,580 


86U00,951 


59,118,746 


1896 


165.584,947 


822,478,133 


78.578,792 


852,049,009 


29,570,886 


1890 


144,821.511 


815,828,310 


79,058,978 


364,785,088 


49,456,773 


1807 


171,099,420 


846,005,868 


1 90,085,851 


874,049;842 


27.443,480 


1898 


170,810,559 


425,964,067 


281,161,083 


554,880,848 


188,916,786 



* Excess of receipts. 

The cost of war is plainly shown in the above tabic, the war and navy expendi- 
tures being more than three times the total for 1897 and almost four times the total 
for 1896. Not since 1866 have these disbursements been as large as in 1898, and not 
since 1865 have the total expenditures of the Government equalled those of last 
year. 

The effect of deficient revenues or of excessive expend tures will be observed in 
the table printed below, which shows the changes in the public debt in recent years. 
Four times in the last five years the Government has been compelled to borrow 
money, in 1894 $100,000,000, in 1895 $62,000,000, in 1896 $100,000,000 and in 1898 
$200,000,000. The table is as follows : 



Interest hear- 
ing debt. 



August 81, 1865 $2,381,580,205 

June 80, 1893 585,037.100 

January 1, 18W 586,009,310 

“ 1895 079,108,180 

“ 1890 747,801,900 

“ 1897 847,864,093 

1898 847,365,020 

“ 1899 1,040.215,980 



Total 

debt. 



$2,844,049,027 

1,545,965,086 

1,587.988341 

1,064,875,879 

1,093,349,135 

1,802,059,584 

1,811,543370 

1,977,388,705 



Oath in 
Treasury. 



$88, 218,055 
707,016,210 
004,602,979 
748,471,084 
740,050,878 
800,129.952 
812,431,702 
818^12,479 



Net public 
debt. 



$2,750,431,571 

838,900,476 

873^30,302 

910,903,095 

947,298^02 

992.929,582 

999,111,568 

1429,176^86 



The table shows that the bonded debt was reduced from $2,381,000,000 to $585, - 
000,000 between August 31, 1865, and June 30, 1893, and the net debt less efcsh in 
the Treasury from $2,756,000,000 to less than $839,000,000. Since June 30, 1893, 
however, we have increased the bonded debt to $1,040,000,000 and the net debt to 
$1,129,000,000. Amid the general rejoicing over good times there is still something 
to regret in the backward step taken by the United States as a debt-paying country. 

The Money Market. — Until the last week of the month call money ruled at 
about 2 to 2J£ per cent., but a flurry occurred on December 28, the rate advancing 

Money Rates in New York City. 



Call loans, bankers* balances 

Call loans, banks and trust compa- 



Brokers* loans on collateral, 30 to 00 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 90 days 

to 4 months 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

months 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 00 to 90 days. 

Commercial paper prime single 

names, 4 to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 



Aug. 1. 


Sept.l. 


Oct. 1. 


Nov. t. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan . 1. 


Per cent. 

i -144 


Percent. 
2 -244 


Percent J 
( 8 -4 


Per cent. 
1 44-2 


Percent. 
2 -244 


Percent. 
2 *-8 


1*- 


244- 


344-4 


2 - 


i 244-% 


8 -844 


jW- 


2* -8 


! 8 44- 


2*- 


8 - 


3 - 


1 244-8 


m-A 


j 844 — 4 


2fc-8 


8 -844 


8 - 


1 s -m 


4 — 


4 - 


8 -3* 


844- 


844- 


! 844-3 H j 


4 “ 


3*4-444 


3 44-844 | 


j 844-844 


3 - 


| %-444 


4 -5 


'4 -4* 


344-444 


344-4 


844-% 


*44~544 1 


5 — 0 


5 -6 


444—5 


4 —5 


4 —5 
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sharply to six per cent., but falling to two per cent, by the close of the day. In 
view of the activity of the stock market and the usual calling in of loans incident to 
the last days of the year in anticipation of January settlements, the flurry was short 
lived and unimportant. The supply of money is large with the demand only 
moderate. 

At the close of the month call money ruled at 2 to 3 per cent. , the average rate 
being about %% per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 8 to 3 per cent, as 
the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at three per 
cent, for sixty days to four months, and Z% per cent, for five to six months. For 
-commercial paper the rates are three per cent, for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills 
receivable, SJ^ @ 3% per cent, for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 
4 @ 5 per cent for good paper having the same length of time to run. 

New Yobk City Banks. — For the first time in the history of the New York 
Clearing House banks the loans of those institutions reached $700,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 10, and one week after the deposits for the first time reached $800,000,000. Both 
these items have increased largely since and loans are nearly $21,000,000 more than 
they were a month ago and deposits $33,000,000 larger. The specie holdings of the 
banks have further increased during the month more than $11,000,000, and now 
amount to nearly $170,000,000, Legal-tenders decreased nearly $1,000,000. The 
surplus reserve increased $2,000,000 and is now more than $19,000,000. 



New York City Banks— Condition at Close of each Week. 



1 

Loans. 

i 


1 

Specie . 


Leoal ! 
tender?. 


| Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


i Circula- 
1 tion. 

1 I 


Clearings . 


Dec. «... 
- 10... 
M 17... 
“ 24... 

“ Si... 


$697,747,400 
. 702309,800 
708,556,800 
712313.100 
718,308,700 


1158,482,300 

161,068.500 

164^25,100 

168,965,700 

109,756300 


$56,017,100 

54.873.800 

64376.800 
543&U00 
66,184,100 


$780,526,800 

790,78^,000 

806,012,100 

814,961,800 

823,067,700 


$17,097,050 

16,743300 

16.978,875 

19,619,050 

19,180,975 


IPS 

inn 


$1,001,138,114 

954,918,100 

1,119,883,300 

1,022,486,900 

975,690,800 



Boston and Philadelphia Banks. — The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 



Boston Banks. 



Dates- 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 
Tenders . 


Circulation . 


Clearings . 


Dec. 3 

“ 10 

~ 17 

“ 24 

“ 81 


$184,489,000 

184.708.000 
1833 8300 

181361.000 
185,806,000 


9215.965,000 

220375.000 

224.473.000 

220377.000 

238.420.000 


$16,587,000 

17,0.-7,000 

17.068,010 

17.968.000 

18366.000 


$7,476,000 

7483.000 

7.721.000 
8,012300 

8302.000 


$5316,000 

5.777.000 

5.642.000 
5.449,0(3 
5.408,(30 


$120,791,800 

120.411.000 
134989300 

, 126,594.900 

109.036.000 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


| Lawful Money 
| Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 3 


$128338,000 

122.658.000 

123.578.000 

122.858.000 

122.588.000 


$141356,000 

142392.000 

145.476.000 


\ $41,919,000 

1 43,975,000 


$6,009,000 

6.036.000 

6.101.000 


$85,816,500 

84,378,600 

9139L400 

83,692,800 

80,794,700 


44 10 


44 17 


| 46315,000 

45.314.000 

46.855.000 


44 24. 


144307.000 

146308.000 


1 6,082.000 


44 31 


6,029,000 





Money Rates Abroad. — While the rates of discount of the leading banks in 
Europe are the same as a month ago, Bank of England four per cent., Bank of 
France three per cent., and Bank of Germany six per cent., open market rates on 
the Continent are generally a trifle higher. Discounts of sixty to ninety day bills in 
London at the close of the month were Z% per cent, against Z% % Z% per cent, a 
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month ago. The open rate at Paris was three per cent, the same as a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 4% per cent, against 4% per cent, a month ago. 

Monet Rates in Foreign Markets. 





July 8. 


Aug. 19 . 


Sept. 16. 


Oct . 14. 


Nov. 18. 


Dec. 16. 


London— Bank rate of discount 

Market rates of discount : 

60 days bankers' drafts 

6 months bankers' drafts 

Loans — Day to day 


% 




2* 


§-* 


4 

f 


4 

ft* 
1* ' 


Paris, open market rates'. 


19a 




m 


2* 


Berlin, “ 


39s 




3% 






Hamburg, “ 


89s 


gtl 






M2 


Frankfort, “ 


39r 




&x 


4 


594 


jnz 


Amsterdam, “ 


2U» 


OlZ 


2 


2 


2*5 




Vienna, “ 


8 % 


8ft 


4 


4 


I* 




St. Petersburg, 44 


5 


42 


4 


4 




Madrid, 44 


5 


5 


5 


5 




Copenhagen, 44 




m 


3K 


4H 


5 


5 



Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 





Sept. 14, 1898. 


Oci. If, 1898. 


Nov. 16 , 1898. 


Dec. 14, 1898. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) 


£27,420.180 


£27,704,575 


£27,043,175 


£26,940,525 


Public deposits 


8,349.941 


7,176,652 


5,804,566 


5,788,478 


Other deposits 


40,246,040 


38,464,251 


35,244,984 


35,406,896 


Government securities 


13,413,693 


12,901,640 


9,904,640 


10,989,585 


Other securities 


29,589,405 


28,240,896 


28.779,448 

22,196,987 


27,212,862 


Reserve of notes and coin 


24,021,628 


20,291,376 


20,848,354 


Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount 


84.650,808 


81,195,951 
46 A* 
8* 


w* 

i* 


80,988,879 

T 


Market rate, 8 months’ bills 

Price of Consols (29£ per cents.) 


iH lr 




w 




Price of silver per ounce 


28d. 


27^fd. 


28d. 


tx% 


Average price of wheat. 


28s. lOd. 


26s. 6d. 


28s. 4d. 


27a. 6d. 



Foreign Exchange.— The sterling exchange market has been dull during the 
greater part of the month. Commercial bills for cotton and grain have come freely 
upon the market but were promptly absorbed. There has been some investment 
buying of long exchange, but it is expected that when the bills bought last Novem- 
ber mature in January they will not be renewed and that there will be a decline in 
short exchange and heavy gold imports. 

Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First of Each Month. 





Sept. 1. 


Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1 . 


Dec. 1. 


January U 


Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

44 44 Sight 

44 44 Cables 

44 Commercial long 

44 Docu’tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

44 Bankers’ 60 days 

44 Bankers’ sight 

Antwerp— Commercial 60 days. 

8wiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 

44 Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.... 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight 


iHf— 5 U 

4.82 ft 

4.8194- m 
5.2DA-20 
5 JS2>4- 

11^894 

5.21%- 
94%- A 

fti — 
5.21%- 

Jirj 


4.81i<- H 
4.84-8 

apt 8 

5.23>|— 
5.22%- 1ft 
5.26ft- ft 

i§« 


pj 

5.21$ — M 
6^8M- 

wX- fl 
6^- ^ 


4.81 %- ft 

asr i 

4.80ft- 1 

ist 

5|4%-^g 

2654 - ^ 
5.56 -60 


4.8194- 2 
4.84ft- ft 
4.85 — 8 
4.81 — 8 
4.80)4 — lft 

si* 

5.22ft — 
39*1-40 

JSV 



Foreign Trade. — The statistics of our foreign trade for November show that 
the value of our merchandise exports was $129,783,512, the largest aggregate ever 
reported for any month. The November exports were exceptionally large both in 
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1896 and 1897 but the figures f« r those years have been exceeded by $90,000,000 and 
$13,000,000 respectively. The imports continue very small, being only about $52,* 
000,000, or about the same as in 1897. The result is a net balance of exports amount- 
ing to nearly $78,000,000, exceeding the extraordinary balance of $64,000,000 in 
November, 1897, and of $59,000,000 in 1896. For the eleven months of the year the 
total exports of merchandise are $1,117,681,000, an increase of $148,000,000 over 1897 
and of $385,000,000 over 1895. The total imports were $579,844,000, a decrease from 

1897 of $111,000,000 and from 1895 of $160,000,000. The net exports over imports 
are nearly $538,000,000, an increase over the previous year of $254,000,000. The net 
imports of gold in November were $4,911,784, making a total for the eleven months 

* of $184,421,000, which exceeds the total for any previous entire year. The exports 
of silver continue small, being $1,754,000 in November and $22,048,000 for the 
eleven months. 



Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month of 
November. 




Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Export*. 


Imports. 


Balmier. 


ia« 


$91,659,098 

79,954,005 


$49,263,363 

50,567.482 


Exp., $42,396,335 
** 29,380,523 


Imp., $4,139,832 
** 1,550,773 


Exp., $3,247,190 
“ 2,189.6*6 


1H94 


1NSC> 


87,312,581 


63,344,817 


" 23.967,764 


Exp., 13,255,640 


“ 3,:t64,454 


1*.*'. 


109,072,839 


50,043*288 


“ 50,029,551 


Imp., 7,019,290 


“ 2,007.611 


li«7 


116,672,325 


52,854.651 


“ 64,317.674 


“ 2,354,576 


“ 1,829,815 


l m 


129,783.512 


52,109,560 


“ 77,673,952 


“ 4,911,734 


1,754,444 


Eleven Months. 
1888 


782.557,052 


726.324,057 


Exp., 50,232,905 
“ 126,047.892 


Exp., 5,105.131 


Exp., 23,700,254 


1*M 


740,225,402 


614,177,510 


“ 71.257,549 


27,508.989 


1»»5 


732.331,019 


739,468,300 


Imp., 7,137,281 


“ 56,503,172 


“ 27.143,363 


1896 


888.651,315 


622,598,896 


Exp., 266,052,419 


Imp., 44,105,151 


“ 29.841,864 


1897 


974.655,084 


091,089,266 


“ 283.565.818 


Exp., 2,257.998 


“ 22.497,2441 


1898 


1,117,681,199 


579,844,153 j 


“ 537,837,046 


Imp., 134,421,054 


“ 22,048,11 >3 



National Bank Circulation. — There was an increase of $1,033,067 in bank 
note circulation in December, making an increase of $14,804,824 for the year, the 
total now being $243,735,105, of which $214,015,987 is secured by the deposit of 
Government bonds. There was an increase of $87,444 in bonds so deposited for the 
month and of $17,869,894 for the year. The lawful money deposited to retire cireu- 
culation increased in amount $945,622 in December but is $3,065,070 less than a 
year ago. 

National Bank Circulation. 





Sept. SO , 1898. 


Oct. 51, 1898. 


Not. S0 % 1898. 


Dec. 51, 1898 . 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent 1 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

** “ 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Total 


$235,356,950 

205,056.068 

30,300,887 

3,306,000 

21.730.150 
142,640,700 

17,219.900 

24.987.150 
20,176,220 


$289,548,281 

210,579,183 

29,500,825 

2.906,000 

22,047,750 

139.436,050 

16,231.900 

23,990,660 

31,006,120 


$242,702,088 

218.928,548 

28,773,495 

8,138,000 

21,975,7250 

136,586,550 

15,500,900 

21,915,650 

40.136^80 


$243,786,105 

214.015,987 

29,719,118 

1,815,000 

21,486,750 

133.972,050 

15.010,400 

20,725,650 

46,963,000 


$229,960,120 


$235,618,470 


$239,849,180 


$289,942,860 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
JadUc Railroad 6 per cents., $1,288,000 ; 2 per cents of 1891, $1,534,500 ; 4 per cents of 1907, 
tajatSQO; 5 per cents, of 1894. $7,987,000 ; 4 per cents, of 1895, $9,907,500; 8 per cents, of 1898, 
&OM. 420 ; a total of $71^23^5. 

The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $82,765. 

Gold and Silver Coinage.— The mints coined $9,492,045 gold and $3,275,481 
silver, of which $2,006,260 was in silver dollars, and $58,958, minor coin, a total of 
10 
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$12,826,484. The total coinage of gold for the year amounted to $77,985,757 and of 
silver to $23,034,034. 

United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

November. 

Source . 1898 . 

Customs $18,764,828 

Internal revenue... 22.621.318 
Miscellaneous 2,010,180 



Total $41,404,798 



Excess of expendi- 
tures 



\ 



$400,014 



Since 

July 1. 1898 . 



$96,046,889 

188.894,840 

11,821,711 



$246,961,800 

$88,719,422 



Expenditures. 
November . 

Source . 1898 . 

Civil and mis 16,668,467 

War 18,184,676 

Navy 4,873,780 

Indians 897,254 

Pensions 11471,898 

Interest OT3,787 

Total $41,864,807 



Since 

July 1 , 1898. 
$60,720,788 
146,096,920 
86,609,489 
6,674,066 
71.506,883 
19,173,151 

$329,081411 



Money in Circulation in the United States. — The volume of money in cir- 
culation was increased nearly $10,500,000 in December making $105,000,000 increase 
in the last four months and $176,000,000 for the year. There was an increase in gold 
coin in circulation of $8,810,000 during the month and of $1,203,220 in silver dollars, 
while certificates and Treasury notes were reduced $1,405,282. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Jan. 1. 1898. 


Nov. 1, 1898. 1 Dec. 1. 1898. 


Jan. 1. 1899. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

8ilver certificates 

Treasure notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

Currency certificates. Act June 8, 1872. . 
National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$647,668,800 

61,491,073 

66,720,808 

86,667,689 

876,096,692 

108,443,986 

262,480,927 

43,815,000 

228,827,755 


$649,846,727 

68,437,255 

68,878,962 

85,338,909 

891,177,675 

90,609,780 

806,801.620 

20,066,000 

284,969,964 


$668,986^13 
! 63,980,383 

69,997,276 
35480,649 
802,818,146 
96,781,482 
811,786,046 
20,190,000 
288,109,069 


$667,796479 

66,183453 

70,627,818 

86400499 

892,831,996 

94,942,741 

812,415,738 

20,466,000 

288487,729 


$1,721,100,640 

73,725,000 

$28.84 


$1,866,575,782 

75,068,000 

$24.8f 


$1,880,879,504 

XT 


$1,897,301,412 



Money in the United States Treasury.— The net money in the Treasury 
increased nearly $5,000,000 in December, about $1,300,000 of which was in gold coin, 
$3,572,000 in gold bullion, $1,900,000 in silver dollars and $804,000 in National bank 
notes, partly offset by decreases in silver bullion, subsidiary silver and United States 
notes. 

Money in the United States Treasury. 





Jan. 1. 1898. 


Nov. 1.1898. 


Dee. 1. 1893. 


Jan. 1. 1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

Silver Dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$151,910,176 

45,669,060 

394,327,049 

102484,786 

10,679,899 

84400,089 

5,186,886 


$141,800,498 

183,423,574 

403,899,342 

94,675,773 

7,864,660 

40,379,396 

4,869472 


$138,441,547 
138,602,545 
404468,264 
98,869450 
6,678405 | 
84,944,970 1 
4,075,744 


$139,654445 

142,074,889 

405,061,304 

92,192407 

5,959443 

34465478 

6,480,141 


$794,147,896 

600,012417 


$828,192,416 

643,141464 


$820,856,626 

544,070,277 


$824,687,707 

542.999,995 


$234,136,678 


$283,061,151 


$276,785448 


$281,747,712 



Supply op Money in the United States.— The addition to the total stock of 
money in the country last month was about $16,000,000 of which $13,500,000 was 
gold and $1,000,000 National bank notes. The increase in total supply for the year 
is nearly $224,000,000. 
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Supply of Mousy in thb United States. 





Jan. 1, 1898. 


Nov. 1,1898. 1 


Dee. i, 1898. \ 


Jan. U 1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bulHon. 

8ilver dollars 

8flver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United 8tatee notes. 

National bank notes 


$699,478386 

45,556,000 

455318,128 

102384,786 

76,400307 

846,681.(116 

289,014,641 


$791,647325 

188,428374 

406.886387 

94,675.778 

76,783,612 

846,681.016 

289,629486 


$797,428,060; 
188,502345 ! 
468388,697 
93,869360 | 
76370,481 1 
846,681,016 
242,784308 


$807,461,124 

142,074,889 

470344,857 

92,192307 

76,587,161 

346,681,016 

248,817,870 


Total. I. 


$1,956396318 


$2,149,026,968 $2,103,064,752 $2,179,040,124 

i i 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the abore statement. 



United States Public Debt. — More than $7,000,000 of the ten-twenty bonds 
of 1898 are still unreported in the debt statement, although $8,800,000 were included 
in the one issued January 1. The interest-bearing debt is now $1,040,000,000, and 
the net debt less cash in the Treasury is $1,129,000,000. The latter increased 
$1,700,000 in December and $130,000,000 in the past year. 



United States Public Debt. 





Jan. 1 , 1898. 


Nov. 1, 1898. 


Dec. 1, 1898. Jan. i, 1899. 


Interest bearing debt : 

Ponded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

44 44 1907, 4 44 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent. 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent. 

44 1925, 4 44 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 8 per cent 


$26,864300 

559,641,500 

44380 

100,000,000 

162316,400 


40,980 ' 
100,000,000 , 
162315,400 ! 
179399,180 j 


$25364300 $25364300 

550,650,000 560,650300 

89350 89,100 

100,000,000 100,000,000 

162,315,400 162,815,400 

189,027,480 192,846,780 


Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 
National bank note redemption aoct. . 
Fractional currency 


$847,866,620 

1,380370 

346,735,863 

82368,146 

6,886,937 


$1,028,706,960 $1,006,306,630 $1,040,215,960 
1 1346370 1 1341,630, 1387300 

346,735,013 j 846,735,013 346,735,013 

20,572360 , 28,503,029 , 28,868,814 

! 6,883,974 1 6,883,974 ! 6,883.974 


Total non-interest bearing debt. 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver 44 

Certificates of deposit 

Treasury notes of 1890 


$886,800,446 

1394386,887 

38428,149 

887,925,504 

44,565,000 

106,348380 


$383,191,867 

1,411305,197 

86,940449 

808,758,504 

20,106,000 

97,833380 


$382319,017 $382,487,801 

1,419,850377 1,423,940,962 

1 86,901,049 86,808,999 

899,163,504 899.430,504 

20,640,000 20,685,000 

97,196390 96,523,280 


Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities. 


$576,966,938 

1,811,543370 

861391,370 

626,916,601 


$568,631,983 

1,964,887430 

988349307 

633,011,122 


| $553,897,883 $663,447,783 

! 1,973,748,110 1,977,388,765 

j 928,117,182 1 980,431,851 

1 633,740,392 635,666,656 


Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 


$286,474,769 

100,000,000 

185,474,769 


$800388375 

100,000.000 

200,288,275 


$292,376,790 $294,764,695 

100,000,000 1 100,000,000 
192,876,790 194,764,695 


Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$285,474,709 

999,111,568 


$800388375 

1,110,966,922 


$292,370,7901 $204,761,696 
1,127,473,487 j 1,129,176386 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Ashed. 




Bid. 


Asked. 


Trade dollars , 


.$ M 


.66 


Twenty marks. 

Spanish doubloons 


$4.73 


$4.75 


Mexican dollars 


. .46K 


$ -47>6 


1530 


15.60 


Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos. 


. .42 


.43 


Spanish 25 pesos 

Mexican doubloons 


4.78 


4.82 


English silver 


. 4.82 


4.85 


15.50 


15.60 


Victoria sovereigns. 


, 4.85 


437 


Mexican 20 pesos 


1933 


19.60 


Five francs 

Twenty francs. 


.93 
, 334 


.96 

8.86 


Ten guilders. 


8.98 


4.00 



Fine sold bars on the first of this month were at par to W per cent, premium on the Mint 
yalue. Bar silver in London, 87 Ad. per ounce. New York market for large commercial silver 
ban, 59*4 O 59Jic. Fine sliver (Government assay), 6 9)4 ® 0014c. 
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PRICES AND SALES OF STOCKS AT THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1898. 



The following table includes all stocks traded in to the extent of 1,000 shares during the 



Year 1898. 


1897. 


High. 


Low, 


Close. 


Close. 



1896. 

Sales year. 



American Cotton Oil 

American Cotton Oil preferred 

American District Telegraph 

American Malting Company 

American Malting Company preferred 

American SpiritsManufaoturing Company 

American Spirits Manufacturing Company pref.. . | 

American Steel & Wire Company 

American Steel & Wire Company preferred 

American Sugar Refining Company 

American Sugar Refining Company preferred.. . . . I 

American Telegraph & Cable Company j 

American Tobacco 

American Tobacco preferred 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor preferred 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ffe 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ffe preferred 

Baltimore & Ohio. 910 assessment paid 

Baltimore & Ohio, *15 assessment paid 

Baltimore & Ohio, $20 assessment paid 

Balt imore & Ohio, when issued 

Baltimore & Ohio preferred, when issued 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern preferred 

Bay State Gas 

Brooklyn Elevated 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company 

Brunswick Company, assessment paid i 

Brunswick Dock & City Importation Company 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg i 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg preferred 

Canada Southern I 

Canadian Pacific 

Central of New Jersey 

Central Pacific 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & Alton 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois preferred 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago Great Western preferred A 

Chicago Great Western preferred B 

Chicago Great Western debenture 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville preferred 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred 

Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago & Northwestern preferred 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Chicago, St. Paul. Minnesota & Omaha 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minnesota & Omaha preferred. . 

Chicago Terminal & Transfer 

Chicago Terminal & Transfer preferred 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 8t. Louis pref... 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling preferred 

Colorado Coal & Iron Development 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Colorado Midland 

Colorado Midland preferred 

Colorado Southern, when issued 

Colorado Southern 1st preferred, when issued 

Colorado Southern 2d preferred, when issued 

Columbus & Hocking Coal & Iron 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo preferred. .. 

Consolidated Gas 

Consolidated Ice 

Consolidated Ice preferred 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 




8 “ 



86 




8 “ 



’ 8 *’ 

20 





81 




m 

82 

49 ’ 

4 





507.966 

88,814 

1,877 

143,820 

101,914 

488J506 

184.424 

226,843 

102,067 

13,689,595 

71.746 

9,710 

6,706,061 

44,589 

5,854 

82,464 

875,171 

4,459,978 

357,692 

68,546 

51.354 

137,536 

146.164 

120,308 



710,984 

5,851 

4,184,084 

67,281 

12,975 

50,237 

7.215 

7,613 

275,697 

111,917 

292,606 

443,865 

1,047,310 

44,452 

5,552.491 

114,484 

46,653 

1,808,323 

07,846 

80,6 r >9 

11,530 

35,907 

42,198 

7,695.108 

60.345 

756,465 

8,674 

3,453,881 

815,552 

4,670 

109,094 

158,065 

459,167 

7,756 

433,348 

96,210 

4.700 

113.364 

17,438 

22.470 

3JJ99 

43,341 

48,446 

25,782 

77,200 

18.335 
451,605 

98.905 

15,583 

170,897 

53.336 
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NEW TORE STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES AND SALES IN 1898. 14# 



PRICES AND SALES OF 8TOCK8, Etc.— C ontinued. 



Denver k Rio Grande 

Denver k Rio Grande prefe 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge. 
Detroit Gas 



Edison Electric Illuminating of Brooklyn . 

Erie 

Erie 1st. preferred 

Erie 3d. preferred 

Evansville & Terre Haute 



Express, American 

Express, United States. 
Express, Wells Fargo. . . 



Federal Steel Company preferred. 
Flint & Pdre Marquette 



Fort Worth & Denver City. 
Forth Worth k Rio Grande. 



General Electric 

General Electric new 

Glucose Sugar Refining Company . 
Glucose Sugar Refining Company i 
Great Northern preferred 



Hawaiian Sugar. 
Homestake 



Illinois 8teel Company trust receipts stamped . . 
International Paper Company 



Iowa Central preferred 

Kanawha & Michigan 

Kansas City, Pittsburg k Gulf. . . 

Keokuk k Des Moines 

Keokuk k Des Moines preferred . 

Knickerbocker Ice Company 

Laclede Gas 



Laclede Gas preferred. 
Lake Erie k Western . . 



Lake Erie k Western preferred. 

Lake 8hore 

Long Island 

Louisville k Nashville 

Manhattan Consolidated 

Mergen thaler Linotype 

Metropolitan Street Railway 

Mexican Central 

Mexican National certificates. . . 



Minneapolis k 8t. Louis 1st preferred. 
Minneapolis k St. Louis 2d preferred.. 

Minnesota Iron 

Minnesota Iron trust receipts 



Missouri Pacific 

Mobile k Ohio 

Morris k Essex 

National Biscuit Company 

National Biscuit Company preferred. 

National Lead Company 

National Lead Company preferred 

National Linseed Oil 

National Starch 

National Starch 1st preferred 

New Central Coal 



New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

New York, Chicago k St. Louis 2d preferred., 



Year im. 


1887. 


1898. 


High . 


Low. 


Close. 


dose. 


Sales year. 


21*4 


10 


2394 


11 


6L596 


71 % 


40 


70% 


45% 


506JB61 


23 V* 


8% 


22% 


13 


100,418 


67 


45 


02% 


55% 


49,801 


3*4 


2% 


34 


44 


1,280 


8% 


5 


8% 


6% 


4.194 


66 


614 


64*4 




9,100 


105 


119 


194 


125” 


31,627 


2ltf 


T* 

294 


122 

1494 

394 


110 

m 


1,775 

91,255 

830,860 




154 


20 


20% 


122,192 


4S% 


22 


414 


25 


30,166 


72*4 


40 


72 


43 


12,546 


♦180 


97*4 


♦100 


100 


16.007 


♦153 


♦116 


♦145 


1174 


16,380 


♦58*4 

13l£ 


38 

1124 


634 

131*? 


40 

110 


16,910 

3^72 


52 


29 


52 




1,100,210 


85*4 

1894 


r 




tit" 


1,019,960 

81,340 


49 


38 


43*? 


42 


8,100 


28 


♦15 


25 


184 


0^19 


50*1 


10 

29*4 


16 

484 


16 

344 


5,054 

591,158 


07 


76 


9594 




128,306 


72U 


65 


70% 


.... 


52,184 


1009? 


1074 


108% 




3,611 


180 


122 


144% 


133” 


118,789 


mi 


♦8794 


96% 


96 


3,146 


61 


1594 


58 


28% 


187,877 


50 


43 


50 


40 


1,513 


115% 

75*4 


96 

444 


114% 

71 


■a 


398,358 

137,633 


102 


90% 


102 


.... 


3,084 


67 


48 


63% 


.... 


298,918 


95 


85 


944 




85,106 


n*4 


74 


11 


*9” 


27,073 


4 2*? 


25 


424 


1 32 


35.642 


8 


5% 


8 


1 74 


1 4,512 


254 | 


15 


164 


! 204 


j 186,478 


. 5*5 


3 


5 


4 


4,104 


1 184 


15 


17 


15 


2,937 


57 


5494 


57 




3,104 


54% 


37*J 


52% 


434 | 


191,075 


96 *J 


85 


94 


91 | 


17,531 


23% 

83 


12 

53 


21*4 

74*2 




116,901 

L0.607 


! 215 


170% 


201 


171 I 


97,701 


1 50% 1 
1 65*4 | 


40 

44 


a 


Si i 


18,346 

2,450,229 


120*4 i 


90 


97% 1 


nix 


<294,427 


: 1454 


140 


145*? 1 




1.441 


194% 

7*s 


125% 


19 J$ 




1,751,707 

14,151 


! 14 


4 


1 ^ 


\ ^ 


9.310 


j 118 


904 


1 118 


103 V? 


146,625 


38% 


24 


36% 


25% 


106,300 


1 100 


84 


100 | 


88% 


9,307 


1 784 , 


46 


74% l 


58 


56,968 


i ml 


57 


97 1 


58 


214,594 


1 98 


90 


97 




0,940 


1424 


123 


142 i 




15,178 


14*1 


10 


13% ! 


ia 


100192 


41 1 


28% 


38 1 


85% ! 


mmt 


46*4 


22 


45% ! 


3i | 


1,714,345 


324 


24 


32 


29% 


28.723 


♦180 

524 , 


♦167% 

30% 


176 i 

52 i 


♦170 


3,798 

156,755 


106 ' 


94% 


104% 




15,780 


59% I 


284 


38% ! 


37% 


315.327 


114% 


99 


1144 


1054 


34,383 


21 % 


24 


8% i 


l 17 


13J.240 


9 1 


3% 


6*4 


6 i 


3^93 


1 80 


60 


65 


86 


1,269 


I 8*4 


64 


8 


7 


4.480 


! 43 


40 


40 


.... 


i 1,450 


1 120 


14 


113 


24 


1 184,245 


1 124% 


105 


1234 


106% 


! 1,794,327 


I 15% 


11% 


144 


18 


I 21,715 


40*4 


28 


35*? 


35 


1 26,451 
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PRICES AND SALES OF STOCKS, Etc.— Continued. 

Year 1898. 



High. Low. 



New York, Lackawanna Sc Western . 

New York, New Haven & Hartford . 

New York, Ontario Sc Western. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western. 

New York. Susquehanna Sc Western preferred — 

Norfolk & Western I 

Norfolk Sc Western preferred. 

North- American 

Northern Pacific 

Northern Pacific preferred 

Ontario Mining 

Oregon Imp. 4th Sc 5th assessments paid. 

Oregon Railroad Sc Navigation 

Oregon Railroad Sc Navigation preferred. 

Oregon Short Line 

Pacific Coast 

Pacific Coast 1st preferred 

Pacific Coast 2d preferred 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

People’s Gas, Chicago 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville. 

Peoria Sc Eastern 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati. Chicago & St. Louis 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago Sc 8t. Louis pref.. 
Pittsburg Sc Western preferred . 

Pullman Palace Car Company . . 

Quicksilver 

Quicksilver preferred 

Reading 

Reading 1st preferred 

Reading 2d preferred 

Rio Grande Western 

Rio Grnnde Western preferred. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdens burg 

St. Joseph & Grand Island 

St. Joseph & Grand Island 1st preferred.. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island 2d preferred.. . 

St. Louis & San Francisco 

St. Louis & San Francisco 1st preferred. 

St. Louis Sc San Francisco 2d preferred. 

St. Louis Southwestern 

St. Louis Southwestern preferred 

St. Paul & Duluth 

St. Paul Sc Duluth preferred 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 

Silver bullion certificates 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Southern Railway preferred 

Standard Distilling & Distributing Company 

Standard Distilling Sc Distributing Company pref. 

Standard Hope & Twine 

Tennessee Coal & Iron 

Texas Pacific 

Texas Pacific & Land Trust 

Third Avenue 

Twin City Rapid Transit 

Union Pacific, old 

Union Pacific, new 

Union Pacific preferred 

Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf 

Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf, $5 instalment paid. 
Union Pacific, Denver Sc Gulf, $10 assessm’t paid . 

United States Leather 

United States Leather preferred. 

United States Rubber 

United States Rubber preferred. 

Wabash 

Wabash preferred 

West Chicago Street 

Western Union Reef 

Western Union Telegraph 

Wheeling Sc Lake Erie, 1st assessment paid 

Wheeling Ar Lake Erie, 3d assessment paid 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, 4th assessment paid 

Wheeling Sc Lake Erie pref., 1st assessment paid... 
Wheeling Sc Lake Erie pref., 3d assessment paid... . 
Wheeling & Lake Erie pref., 4th assessment paid. . 

Wisconsin Central 

Wisconsin Central preferred 



121 

*178*4 



10*6 
3 m 

L’ti's 
12*6 
194 V? 
38*6 

44*2 

74% 

10*4 

8 

13*6 

8*6 



113*4 

9*6 



122% 

"si 



1897. 


; 1898. 


1 Close. 


Sale * year. 


! a 


2.097 

9.004 


15H 


479.K22 


1W* 


8,t«6 


33Vi 


51,081 


15*£ 


27.247 




487,755 

315,097 


21*6 


4,203.730 


59 


3,275,782 


4*4 

3 


1,224 

52,845 

79,772 


69*6 


32,047 


19 


95.207 

45.658 




6,383 




23,987 


29*4 

114*2 


66J.900 

.544,785 


961* 


3,463,836 


*6 


19.258 


5 


2,197 


39 


184.215 


<*; 


58.943 


I 5*6 


14.766 

213,395 


1 173 


1*4 

10 

22 

ft 


8,050 

6,1.58 

533,900 

1,180,086 


289.849 


23 


7,782 


ift 


17.623 

2,911 


8 


30.315 


52*6 


48,413 


19 


36,389 


ft 

28*2 


93,866 

82,127 


271,757 


t' l 


02,117 


1 9*2 


220,435 


21 


17,3:* I. 


81*4 


6,237 


122 


31,813 


58*6 


89,000' 


20L. 


222,270 


9*6 


322,331 


31*6 


1,198,013 




28,766 

15.140 


3*6 


102.754 


28 


917,179 


11*4 


834,077 


8*2 


28.012 


165 

14*4 

25*2 


76,500 

23.183 


1,000,312 

1.869,830 

4,881.900 




6*4 


588.930 

18.810 

615,394 




( Y’ 


223,291 


63*6 


1,159.088 


16*4 

65*4 

7*4 


960,744 

824,100 

72.789 

564.477 

101,693 

5,800 

900,989 


it? 2 
m <4 


2 

.... 


86.609 

29,776 

238.571 


iC 


24,698 

14,3115 

71,736 


ig ! 


14,702 


1 « 1 


U615 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1808, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1807: 



Year 1807. { Highest and Lowest in 1808.! December, 1808. 



Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
• preferred 



High. Low. 
17 9% 

85% 17 

Baltimore Sc Ohio 21% 0 

Bay State Gas I 16f 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit I 87 1 




Canadian Pacific 
Canada Southern 
Central of New Jersey 

Central Pacific 

Cbee. Sc Ohio vtg. ctfs. 

Chicago Sc Alton 

Chicago, Burl. Sc Quincy 
Chicago Sc E. Illinois 

* preferred 

Chicago Gas 

Chicago, Great Western 
Chic., Indianapolis Sc Lou’ville' 

* preferred 

Chic., Milwaukee Sc 8t. Paul. . 

* preferred 

Chicago k Northwestern 

* preferred 

Chicago, nock I. Sc Pacific 

Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om... 

* preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. Sc St. Louis. . 

* preferred 

Col. Coal Sc Iron Devel. Co 

Col. Fuel Sc Iron Co 

Col. Hocking Val. Sc Tol 

* preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 



18 7] 

27% U. 
170 140 

108*4 mi 

61 37*4 

103 05 

II 



Delaware Sc Hud. Canal Co.. . 
Delaware, Lack. & Western. 

Denver Sc Rio Grande 

• preferred 



Edison Elec. Ilium. Co., N. Y. 
Erie 

• 1st pref 

* 2d pref 

Evansville Sc Terre Haute 

Express Adams 

* American 

* United States 

* Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... . 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Centra] 

* preferred 

Laclede Gas. 

* preferred 

Lake Erie Sc Western 

* preferred 

Lake Shore 

Long Island 

Louisville Sc Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Michigan Central 

Minneapolis Sc St. Louis. 

* 1st pref 

* 2d pref 

Missouri, Kan. Sc Tex 

* preferred 




27% 1$ 
18 1% 
46 14 

241% 136% 

123 99% 

164 146% 

14% 9% 



132% 101% 
19 11% 

48% 27 
25% 15% 
34 20 

165 147% 

119% 109% 
48 37 

120 07 

141 120 

■SB T* 

41% 23 
49% 22 
96 70% 

79^ 58% 
181 152 

55 38 

63% 40*4 
113 8194 

133% 99% 
111% 90 
31% 16 
90 77% 

16*| 10 
42 24% 



Highest. 
19%— Dec. 21 
52%-Dee. 21 



00%-Jan. 20 
58 -Dec. 16 
90 -Dec. 30 
44% — Deo. 30 
26%-Dec. 12 
172 -Dec. 21 
12 i%— Dec. 30 
66 —June 1 

113%— Feb. l 



18 —Aug. 22 
11 -July 27 
38%— July 27 
120%— Dec. 80 
166% Dec. 13 
143%— Dec. 16 
191% — Nov. 16 
114%— Dec. 28 
94 -Dec. 16 
170 -Nov. 17 
47%-Aug. 16 
97 —Dec. 19 
Nov. 14 
Dec. 27 
Feb. 10 

f Feb. 10 

June 9 

1 14%— Feb. 3 
159 -Feb. 6 
21%— Dec. 28 
71%— Dec. 28 



High. Low. Closing. 

as & a 



12% —Jan. 25 | 
2%-Mar. 21 
35 -Mar. 12, 

72 -Apr. 
44*4— Mar. 

83% — Oct. 

11 —Apr. 

17% -Mar. 

150 -Mar. 
85%-Mar. 

49 —Apr. 

102 -Jan. 



S’* gx 

99 92 

44% 31 

26% 23% 

172 163 

126% 118% 
62% 56% 

113 110% 



0%-Feb. 

7 -Feb. : 
23 -Apr. 
83*4— Apr. 

140 -Apr. 
113%— Mar. 

163 -Jan. 

80 -Mur. 

65 -Mar. 

148 -Jan. 

25 -Mar. 
77%-Mar. 

Aft;: 

2% —Nov. 
12%-Dec. 

164 —Oct. 

93 -Nov. 21 
140 -Oct. 19 
10 -Apr. 26 
40 -Apr. 21 






■§ % 

19% 12% 

197% 187% 

108 99 

157 144% 

21% 15 

71% 6l% 



119 —Apr. 

1 11 -Apr. 
29%-Apr. 
15%— Apr. 
22 -May 
, 97%-Apr. 

1 116 —Jan. 

, 8 —Apr. 

I 112%— May 
> 30 i 122 —July 

13 | 96 —Apr. 

27 1 7%-Mar. 

27 1 25 -Apr. 

. 9 37%-Mar. 

. 8 1 85 -Mar. 

, 22 | 12 —Oct. 

. 19 53 —Oct. 

14 1 170%— Jan. 

. 10 40 -Jan. 

13 44 —Apr. 

14 1 90 -Oct. 
12 125%— Mar. 

15 99*2— Mar. 

27 24 Mar. 

22 1 84 —May 

27 46 -Mar. 
. 26 1 10 -Apr. 

28 i 28% —Mar. 



20 
41% 
29 ! 110% 
5 I 150 
14' 58% 
5 i 131*2 
1 | 144% 
21 I 115% 
18' 11% 
“ 42% 



120 % 

166 

142% 

188*{ 

114 

93% 

168 

SP 



107% 

157 

20 % 

70% 
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ACTIVE 8TOCK8, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



Missouri Pacific. 
Mobile A Ohio. . . 



N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
N. Y. Chicago & 8t. Louis. . . . 

* 1st preferred 

* 2d preferred 

N. Y m New Haven & HartUd. 

N. Y m Ontario & Western 

N. Y m Sus. k Western 

* preferred 

Norfolk k Western 

* preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 

t pref tr. receipts 

Oregon Railway & Nav 

* preferred 

Oregon Snort Line 



Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Pitts., Cln. Chic. & St. Louis. . 

* preferred 

Pullman Palace Car Co 



Reading Voting Tr. ctfs. 

• 1st pref ered 

* 2d preferred 

Rome, Wat. Ogdens’ g... 



8t. Louis & San Francisco. . . 

• 1st preferred 

« 2d preferred 

8t. Louis & Southwestern. . . 

• preferred 

8t. Paul k Duluth 

• preferred 

8t. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba. 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

r preferred 



Tennessee Coal k Iron Co. . . . 


36% 


17 


Texas k Pacific 


15 


8 


Union Pacific trust receipts. . 




4% 


Union Pac., Denver & Gulf.. . 


nw 


1 


Wabash R. R 


9% 


4% 


» preferred 


24% 


11% 


Western Union 


96% 


77% 


Wheeling k Lake Erie 


6% 


3 


* preferred 


29 


2 H 


Wisconsin Central 


4% 


1 


“Industrial” 


Stocks : 


American Co. Oil Co 




9% 


• preferred 


80% 


52% 


American Spirits Mfg Co 


15% 




• preferred 


36 


15 


American Sugar Ref. Co 


159% 


109% 


• preferred 

American Tobacco Co 


121% 

m 


’ft 



39% — Aug. 26 
90%-Aug. 22 
15%— June 9 
41%- Aug. 25 
14«%-Aug. 26 
110 -Jan. 6 
153%— Sept. 19 
115 100 I 185%-Aug. 26 

41% 28% 97 -Dec. 28 

National Lead Co 1 44 21% | 39%-Aug. 23 

» preferred I 109% 88% 1 114%— Dec. 13 

National Linseed Oil Co I 23% 10 1 21%-May 23 

National Starch Manfg. Co. . . ; 13 9 



preferred . 
General Electric Co. 



Year 1807. Highest and Lowest in 1808.! December, 1806. 




39% 24 
119 103% 

70$ 44$ 
186 162 

29% 16% 
57% 88% 
85% 22% 
122% 117 

87% 76 
125 114 

23% 13% 
12% 7 

88 % 22 % 



Highest. 
46%-Dec. 14 
32%-Feb. 7 

124%- Dec. 16 
16% — Jan. 81 
76 —Jan. 81 
40%-Jan. 29 
201 -Dec. 13 
19% -Dec. 80 
18 — Jau. 5 
88 -Feb. 11 
19%— Dec. 30 
63%— Dec. 28 
7%— Dec. 2 
44% -Dec. 28 
79%— Sept. 6 

61%-Aug. 22 
78 -Nov. 11 
43 —Dec. 30 

46 -Dec. 27 
128%— Dec. 80 
63%— Dec. 80 
84%— Dec. 27 
216 —July 6 

23%-Jan. 6 

54%-Dec. 80 
21* —Jan. 6 
128%— Dec. 27 

9%-Nov. 29 
70 -Nov. 28 
86 —Nov. 29 
7%— Dec. 27 
18 —Dec. 22 
38%— Dec. 27 
100 -Dec. 28 
176 -Nov. 11 
35 -Dec. 21 
10%— Dec* 14 
43%— Dec. 13 

88%-Dec. 27 
20%— Dec. 28 

44%— Dec. 22 
13%-Nov. 28 

9% — Aug. 31 
2*%— Aug. 31 
93%-Aug. 17 
6%— Dec. 15 
30%— Dec. 12 
8%— Jan. 17 



8 



-Feb. 10 



Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 

U. S. Leather Co 

• preferred 

U.S. Rubber Co.. 

* preferred 



11% 2% 10%-Aug. 5 



10 % 6 % 
72 60% 

25% 10 
76% 60 



8%— May 24 

7P' ~ 

48] 



75%-Dec. 27 
48%-Aug. 17 _ 

113%— Dec. 12 60 -Mar. 12 



Lowest. 

22 -Mar. 12 
24 -Nov. 8 

105 -Mar. 26 
11%-Mar. 14 
65 -May 10 
28 -Mar. 26 
178%- Jan. 7 
13%-Apr. 25 
8 —Jan. 8 

23 —Jan. 10 
11% — Apr. 21 
42%-Mar. 12 

4%-Jan. 15 
19 -Feb. 24 
66%-Mar. 12 

85%-Jan. 7 

65%-Mar. 29 
19% —Jan. 3 

21 -Apr. 21 
110%- Mar. 12 
38% — Jan. 5 
57 -Mar. 23 
132 -Nov. 2 

15%-Mar. 25 
36 -Mar. 12 
17%-Oct. 17 
116%— Mar. 26 

6 -Mar. 26 
Mar. 12 

r Feb. 24 
.—Jan. 24 
7%-Mar. 12 
18%— July 6 

78 -Apr. 20 
123%— Jan. 12 
12 —Apr. 18 

7 —Apr. 21 
23%-Mar. 26 

17 -Mar. 12 
8%-Mar. 12 

16%-Mar. 25 
5% — Nov. 4 

6%— Mar. 25 
14%-Mar. 7 
82%-Mar. 28 
%— July 23 

8 -July 9 
%— Jan. 6 



15%-Mar. 25 
6« -Mar. 14 
6%-Jan. 20 
16 -Mar. i6 
107%— Mar. 26 
103 -Mar. 25 
83%-Jan. 24 
112%— Mar. 26 

76 -Sept. 15 

26%-Mar. 26 
99 -Apr. 22 
2%-Sept. 17 
3%— Nov. 17 

8%-Jan. 3 

5%— Apr. 26 
53%— Mar. 26 
14%-Mar. 12 



High. Low. Closing. 
46% 36% 45% 

32 28% 32 



70 

38% 34 

201 195 

19% 16% 



46 



118 

70 



139 



128% 



40% 



20% 15% 

$ S* 



135 % vm 
115 1109a 

14.5% 135k 
130 127k 



95% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BOND8, 



Last Sals, Price and Datb and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total 
Sales for the Month. 



Noth.— 1 The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 




750,000 



Ala. Midland 1st gold Os 1828 

Ann Arbor 1st g 4 ’s 190.') 

Atch., Top. A S. F. 

' * " * ")p4 Santa Fe gen g 4*8.1995 

registered 

adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 ( t 

registered f 

Equip, tr. ser. A. g. 5’sl902 
Chic. & St. L. 1st ft’s. . . 1915 
Allan, av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5’s, ll«34 
Atlanta & I>anville 1st g. 5’s 1950 

B. & 0. 1st 6’s (Parkersburg br.), 1919 
[ * Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• g. 5’s 1885-1925 

• coupons off | I 

• registered 

• Speyer & Co. eng. cf . dep . 

• Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• con. g. 5*s 1968 

• registered 

• J.P.M.&Co.cfs.dep’it 

• Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• bonds of loan of 1853 ext. 
to 1935 at 4* Tr. Co. cfs. 

• sterling 6* loan of 1872 due 

1902 Trust Co. cfs 

• sterling 6* loan of 1874 due 

1910 Trust Co. cfs 

• 414* teroil. bonds 1894 \ 

Trust Co. cfs j 

• sterling 4%* loan of 1883 t 
(Philadelphia Branch). 1 

• ster. 5* loan of 1877 due 
1927 ( B. & O. & Chic.) Tr. 

Co. cfs. 

Balti. Belt, 1st g. 5’s int. gtd., 1990 
W. Virginia & Pitts. 1st g. 5’s... 1990 
Monongubela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg.lst c.g.4%’s, 1930 
Colo. & Cin. M idl’d 1st ext 4%’s, 1939 
A k . AChic.J unc. 1st g. i n t . g. 5’s . 1930 

• coupons off I 

• Tr. Co cfs. of dep ! 

Pittsb.A Connells villelstjr. 4’s. . 1946 

• Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• 1st 7* bds 1886 Tr. Co. cfs. 1,419,000 

• con. ft* bonds Tr. Co. cfs. . 1,315.000 

B & O. Sou t h west’ n 1st g. 4%’s, 1990 10,667,0u0 

• 1st c. g. 4%’s, 1993 10,511,000 

• 1st ine. g. 5’s ser. “A” 2043 8,051,000 

• “B" 2043 9,655,000 

B. k O. Sw. Term Co. gtd g 5’s. . .1942 1,200,000 

Ohio A Miss. 1st con. 4’s 1947 2,015,000 

• 2d con. Ts 1911 2.952.000 

• 1st Spr’gfield div. 7’s, 1905 1,984,000 

• 1st gen. 5’s 1932 405,000 



fnf’st 


Last Sale. 


December 


Sales. 


Paid. 


Prior. Dale . 


High. Low. 


Total. 


M A N 

Q J 


91 Nov. 4. ’98 
90 Dec. 30, ’98 


90 ’ ’ 88% 


150,000 


A A O 
A A O 


99% Dec. 30, ’98 
93% July 1,*98 
79 Dec. 30/98 


100 08 


4/367,000 


NOV 

NOV 


79% 73% 


9.540,500 


■I A J 








MAS 









.1 A J 
J A J 


82% Feb. 8, *96 
102% Dec. 13/98 


102% ibe% 


1,000 


A A O 


115 Nov. 7/98 1 
112 Oct. 19/98 
115 Oct. 5/98 















F A A 


111% Aug. 1/98 


;;;; 






FAX 


lis Novi»/98 
118% Sept. 7/98 
lift Aug. 22. *98 
114% July 29/98 
118% Oct. 29/98 






A A O 






120 Nov. 18/98 







£1,921,800 mak 
£1,990,600 man 
8,509,000 JAP 
£2,409.000 a a o' 

£1,382^00 j & p 



Brooklyn E. Tr. Co. cfs 1st g. fls’s, 1924 3,454,000 

' • Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d g. 5’s . . 1915 ( , „ j 

• all instal. paid If 1 ^ ouo i 

Seas.& B.B.Tr.Co.cfs.lstg.g.5’8. 1942 

• all instal. paid 

UnionEle.Tr.Co.ctrs.lstg.g.ft’s, 1937 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s.. .1945 



IP 

I 1 



6,124,000 



MAN 


105 Dec. 14/98 


105 


105 ‘ 


13,000 


A A O 


111 Dec. 12/95 






F A A 


104% July 1/92 








M A 8 


108% Dec. 21/98 




108% 


6,000 


.1 A J 


75 Oct. 6, TO 
102% Nov. 21, TO 




M A N 


105 Aug. 9/98 








J A J 


107% July 28/98 








J A J 










J A J 










.1 A J 


105 Oct. 7/98 








J A ,J 


90 Nov. 36, TO 








NOV 


31 Dec. 20/98 


31 


31 


2,000 


PEC 


11% Dec. 29/98 


12% 


10% 


284, (KIO 


MAN 


105 Nov. 30/98 


J A J 


105 1 ><•,-. lft,TO 


105 ’ ’ 


106 ' 


1,000 


A A O 


124 Dec. 20/98 


124 


124 


8,000 


M A N 


103 Dec. 29/98 


103% 


103 


25,000 


JAP 


9.8 A pi. 2/92 








94% Dec. 28/98 


95 


91% 


113,000 




86 June 27/98 










70% Dec. 14/97 1 


















94 Dec. 39/98 


94% 


90 * 


231,000 


A A O 


107% Dec. 29/98 


109 


105*4 


73,000 
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THE BANKERS ’ MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 

for the month. 

Notr.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Amount. 



Jlklyn City R. R. 1st oon.S’s 1016.1941 
Bklyn Qu. Co. A 8ur. 1st con. gtd 

g.fi’s. 1941 

Brunswick A Western Is g. 4’s. . . . 1988 
Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 5*8.. .1937 

« deb. 6*s 1947 

Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 

• cons. 1st 6*8, 1922 

„ Clearfield A Mah. 1st g. g. 6*s. ...1943 
Buffalo A Susquehanna 1st g. 6*8, 1913 



Burlington, Cedar R. A N. 1st 5*8, 1906 
' * con. 1st A col. tst 5*s. . .1934 

* registered 

Minneap*s A St. Louis 1st 7*8. g, 1927 
Ced. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 6*8, 1920 

. 1st 5*s 1921 

Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5*8, 1908 

* 2d mortg. 5*8, 1913 

• registered 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 
Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 
Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g. 5*8.1945 

registered f 1,0U0 & $5,000 

con. g. 5*s 1945 

con. g. 5’s, reg.$l,000 A $5,000 

1st. prcf. inc. g. 5*8, 1945 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 

3d pref. inc. g. 5*8 1945 

Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5*s 1946 

Mobile div. 1st g. 5*8. . ..1946 
Mid. Ga. A Atl. div.g5s.1947 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 

1st consolidated Ts... 1899 

convertible 7’s 1902 

deb. 6*s 1908 

gen. g. 6*s 19871 

registered f 

Lehigh A W.-B. con. assd. 7’s.. . 1900 

* mortgage 5's 1912 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh AH.R. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l920 
N. J. Southern int. gtd6*s 1899 

Cen.P. ex g.5*s Speyer ACo.cfs, A. 1898 
BCD.. ..1899 

E 1898 

FG H I.. 1901 
San Joaquin br.g 6*8.. 1900 

gtd. g 5*s 1939 

Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs... . 

land grant g 5’s 1900 

Cal. A O. div. ex. g.7*s, 1918 

Western Pacific bonds 0’s 1899 

North. Ry. (Cal.) 1st g. 6’s, gtd.,1907 

* gtd. g. 5*8 1938 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7*s 1906 



Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g.. Series A 1908 

Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

1st con. g. 5*8 1999 

registered 

Gen. ra. g. 4%’s 1992 

registered 

(R. A A.d.) 1st c. g. 4*8,1969 

2d con. g. 4*s 1989 

Craig Val. lstg.5*s 1940 

Warm 8. Val. 1st g.5*s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. A B. S. g. g. 5*8, 1902 

Chicago A Alton s’king fund 6*8.1903 
f Louisians A Mo. Riv. 1st 7*8 1WX) 

l Miss. Riv. Bdgelsts.f*dg. 6*s.. 1912 



InVet 

Paid. 



J A J 



MAN 
J A J 

mas; 



4.873.000 

2.255.000 

8.000. 0001 

4.407.000 

1.000. 000' J A J 
1,300,000; FA A 

3.920.000 J A D 
650,000 J A J 

| A A O 
A A O 



[ 1,211,500 jj 

6,500,000| 
[ 6,425,000 ] ! 

150,000, 

825.000 

1.905.000 
13,920,000 

{• 5,100,000 

2.500.000 

4.880.000 

[ 7,000,000 

| 16,500,600 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

840.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

413.000 



3.836.000 

1.167.000 

406.000 

43,924,000 [ 

5.384.000 

2.691.000 

4.967.000 

1.062.000 

411.000 

2.995.000 

8.383.000 

3.997.000 
15,506,000 

6.080.000 

4.279.000 
8,004.0J0 

2.294.000 

4.358.000 

2.735.000 

8.964.000 

4.800.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

[- 25,858,000 

\ 23,728,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

650.000 

400.000 

3.007.000 



J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
;mas 

\M&8 
J A D 
MAN) 
F A A 
F A A| 
MAN 
MAN 
OCT 1| 
■ OCT 1 
OCT 1 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



Q J 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
Q J 
QM 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 

J A J 

A A O 
A A Oj 
MAN 
MAN 
M A S' 
M A 8 1 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
M A S| 
M A 8 



1.722.000 J A J 

1.785.000 F A A 

300.000 i M A N 

512.000 A AO 



A A O 
A A O 



Last Salk, i December Sales. 



Price. Dale. High. Low. \ Total. 



117*4 Dec. 14, *98 

105*4 Dec. »,*98 
74 Sept. l.*96 
109 Dec. 21, *98 

127 Mar. 2,*98 

128 Dec. 7, *98 
121*4 May 36, *96 
100 Feb. 27, *96 



106*4 Dec. 23. *98 
110*4 Dec. 30, *98 
97 Feb. 9, *93 
140 Aug.24,*95 
10594 Nov.25,’98 
105 Jan. 4,*98 
111 Dec. 29,*98 
111 Dec. 19, *98 
106*4 May 22, *98 
91*4 Dec. 27, *98 

94 Dec. 28, *98 
118 Dec. 22, *96 

92*4 Dec.*86,**98 

40*4 Dec. 30, *96 
12 Dec. 21, *98 
694 Dec. 8,*98 

95 Dec. 23,*98 
99 July 6, *98 
86*4 Sept. 6,*98 



10294 Dec. 17, *98 
112 Nov.l7,*98 

110 July 21. *98 
116 Dec. 30, *98 
112 Dec. 29,*98 
100 Dec. *98 
85*4 Dec. 14, *98 
115*4 Dec. 5, *98 

104 ‘ ’ Nov.i3,*96 

103 Oct. 20, *98 
103 Feb. 18, *98 
10194 May 5, *98 

105 Dec.29,*98 
102*4 Oct . 12, *98 

84*4 Sept.l6,*96 



102 Mar. 19, *98 
101*4 Dec. 6,*97 
10394 Dec. 28,*98 

94 Nov. 30, *97 
105*4 Dec. 19, *98 

10894 Dec. 13, *96 

118*4 Dec. 1,*98 
119 Nov.l4,*98 

11794 Dec. 30,*98 
116*4 Dec. 8,*98 
91 Dec. 30, *98 
85 Dec. 30,*93 
10794 Dec. 29, *98 

97 Dec. 2, *98 
95*4 May 27, *98 

98 Dec. 21 ,’93 

103 Dec. 30,*96 

U0*4 Dec. 16, *98 
107% Dec. 20, *96 
107 July 20. *98 
105*4 Oct. 80,*95 



117*4 116*4 
106 10494 
109'* 107*4 

128** 123 



111 * 

111 *! 



106*4 

110 



109 

110 



92 89 

94 94 
118 118 

98*4 *89 ’ 

41 " «f 

14*4 12 

G94 5 

95 95 



10294 102*4 



116 11394 

112*4 111 
100 98*4 

85*4 85*4 
115% 115*4 



105 105 



10394 10394 
105*4 105** 



8,000 

810,000 

“ 20*666 

i‘666 



10,000 

16,000 



44.000 

69.000 

' 270,666 
1.000 
2,000 

M&ooo 

■ 532.666 
100.000 

51.000 

5,000 



9,000 



256,000 

73.000 

84.000 

14.000 

1,000 



2,000 



7,000 

*llK666 



118*4 U8*4 { 2,000 



118 116 I 119,000 

116*4 115 I 51,000 

91 89*4 2,482,000 



10794 105% | 
97 97 | 



103 



102*4 

110*4 109% 
107% 107% 



814,000 

19,000 



44,000 

9.000 

8.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namk. 



Pri\ 



toripol 



Amount . 



Chicago, BurL A Quincy con. 7*8.1903 

' 5*8, sinking fund .1901 

5*8, debentures. 1913 

convertible 5’s. 1903 

(Iowa div.) sink. f*d5*s, 1919 

4*8. 1919 

Denver div.4’8. 1922 

4*8^ 1921 

Chic. A Iowa div. 5*s. . ..1906 
Nebraska extensi’n 4*s, 1927 

registered. 

Han. A 8t. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911 
Chic. Burl. A Northern, 1st 6*8.1826 

Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. f*dc’y. 6*8.1907 

f * small bonds. 

I • 1st con. 6*8. gold 1984 

4 • gen. con. 1st 5*8. 1987 

I Chicago A Ind. Coal 1st 5*s 1996 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

( Loinsv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6*s. .1910 
« Chic. Ind. A Louisv. ref. g. 5*8. .1947 
( • refunding g. 6*8 1947 

Chicago. Milwaukee A St. Paul. 

'Mil. A St. Paul 1st 7*s $ g,R.d..!902 

1st 7*s £ 1902 

1st m. Iowa A D. 7*8... 1899 I 

1st m.C. AM. 7*8 19081 

Chicago Mil. ASt. Paul con. 7 s, 1906 
1st 7’s, Iowa A D, ex, 1906 
1st 6's, Southw*n dlv., 1909 
1st 6*8, In.C. A Dav. ..1919 
1st So. Min. div. 6*8.. ..1910 
1st H*st A Dk. div. 7*8, 1910 

5*8 ..1910 

Chic. A Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. A P. W. 5*8, 1921 
Chic. A M. K. div. 5*8, 1926 
Mineral Point div. 5*8, 1910 
Chic. A Lake Sup. 5*8, 1921 
Wte. A Min. div. 5’s.. .l«5l 

terminal 5’s. 1914 

Far. A So. 6*8 assu 1924 I 

cont.sfk. Td5*8 1916 

Dakota A at. S. 5*8. ..1916 < 
g. m. g. 4*8, series A.. .1969 ( 1 

registered j 

MU. A N. 1st M. L. 6*8, 1910 1 
1st oonvt. 6*s 1913 



Chic. A Northwestern cons. 7*s. .1916 

coupon gold 7’s 1902 

registered d. gold 7s .1902 
sinking fund 6*s..l87*-1920 

registered. 

5*8. 1879-1929 

registered 

debenture 5*8. 1033 

registered 

25 year deben. 5’s. 1909 

registered 

30 year deben. 5*s 1921 

registered 

extension 4*s 1888-1926 

registered 

gen. g. 394*8 1967 

* registered 

bcanaba A L. 8u perior 1st 6’s . . 1901 

Des Moines A Minn. 1st 7*s 1907 

Iowa Midland 1st mortg. 8*s 1900 

Wtnona A St. Peters 2d 7s. ... .1907 
Milwaukee A Madison 1st 6*8. ..1905 
Ottumwa C. F. A 8t. P. 1st 5’s. .1900 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

MIL, Lake Shore A We’n 1st 6’s, 1921 
* con. deb. 5*8. 1907 



28.924.000 

2.315.000 

9.000. 000 

12.594.000 

2.818.000 

9.050.000 

5.861.000 

3.160.000 

2 ^ 0,000 

] 26410,000 

8 . 000 . 000 

8^41,000 

\ 2,989,000 

2.653.000 



Int'st 

paid. 



j a j 
a a o 

Man 
Mas 
a a o 
a a o 
r a a 
Mas 
r a a 

MAN 

MAN 

MAS 

a a o 

j a d 
j a d 
a a o 

MAN 



Last Bali. 



Price. Date. 



11794 Dec. 27, *96 
10194 Nov. 7,*96 
11034 Dec. 80,*98 
126 Dec. 30. *98 
11114 Dec. 6, *96 
10494 Dec. 23, *98 
102 Oct. 19, *96 
100 Nov.l4,*96 

10794 Jan. 18,*96 
1004 Dec. 30, *98 
97 May 9,*96 
122 Dec. 7, *98 
10694 Dec. 21, *98 



December Sales. 



115 

112 

134 



Dec. 27,*96 
Apr. 2,*96 
Dec. 22, *98 



q 7«7 mo 3 | *9 A N ] 10994 Dec. 13, *98 
9,787,000 -J M k N j 103 g Nov.18,’98 

4,628,000 I J a J j 105 Sept. 12, *98 



8,000,000 

3.177.000 

4.700.000 



2,723,500 

147.000 

1.892.000 

9.808.000 

3.090.000 

4.000. 000 

2.500.000 

7.432.000 

5.680.000 

990.000 

3.000. 000 

25.340.000 

3.063.000 

2.640.000 

1.860.000 

4.755.000 

4.748.000 

1.250.000 

610.000 
2,856,030 

23.6.6.000 

‘ *2455,000 

5.092.000 

12.771.000 

10.492.000 

6.019.000 

7497.000 

9.800.000 

5.930.000 

10,000,000 

18.632.000 

7.133.000 

455.000 

600.000 

1.004.000 

1.502.000 

1.600.000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 

5.000. 000 

m.m 



j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



j JAJ 
t JAJ 
JAJ 

a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a J 
a J 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 

JAJ 

JAJ 

JAJ 

JAJ 

Q j 
1 a d 
j a d 



11694 Dec. 9, *98 
92 Dec. 22, *98 
10794 Dec. 28, *98 



, 7, *98 
8, *94 
20, *98 
19, *98 
19, *98 
80, *98 
,17,*96 
,3O,*08 

28, *98 
11, *98 

7, *96 

29, *98 
27,*98 
10, *98 
16, *98 
14. *98 
.80, *96 
27,*98 
27, *98 

0,*97 



19, *98 
27, *98 
13,*98 



160 Nov. 

120 Feb. 

162 Dec. 
16294 Dec. 
162>4 Dec. 

163 Dec. 
11994 Nov, 
11594 Nov, 
12194 Dec. 
12994 Oct. 
10994 Dec. 

122 Dec. 
12194 Dec. 
118 Dec. 
10994 Apr. 
11594 Dec. 
118 Nov 
11594 Dec. 
1279? Ian. 
10694 July 
114 Dec. 
109 Dec. 
10594 Feb. 

121 Dec. 

123 Oct. 



14594 Dec. 28, *98 
11394 Dec. 28, *98 
Dec. 27, *98 
Nov£8,*98 
Oct. 24, *98 
Dec. 17, *96 
Dec. 2, *96 
Oct. 6, *98 
11994 Dec. 27, *98 
110 Dec. 29,*98 
10994 Mar. 19, *07 
116 Dec. 2,*98 
107 Nov. 20, *95 
10594 Nov. 2, *98 
103 JunelO,*90 
10294 Dec. 30, *98 
103 Nov.l9,*98 

10794 May 28,*98 
127 Apr. 8,*84 
Oct. 21, *98 
Apr. 17, *96 
Jan. 12,*98 
Mar. 3,*98 
Apr. 22, *98 
13894 Deo. 27,*98 
10594 Feb. 24, *97 



1 108 

j 127 
' 117 
I 109 
I 105 



High. 


Low. 


Toted. 


117T4 


urn 


30,000 


ffl 4 

10*8 


109 

11 as 
108 


42.000 
210,000 

9,000 

14.000 


10 694 


1 0894 


406,000 


122 

10694 


m 

vm 


1.000 

2.000 


115 


115 


3,000 


134** 

10094 


182“ 

10694 


7,000 

60,000 








117 

92 

10794 

.... 


116 

92 

106 


6,000 

8,000 

31,000 








162 

16294 

vm 

163 


162 

16294 

16294 

162 


1,000 

2,000 

14.000 

24.000 


12194 


12094 


*n,666 


10994 

122 

12294 

118 


10994 

122 

11994 

116 


5.000 

1.000 

53.000 

10.000 


11594 


11594 


3,006 


11594 


vm 


2,000 


114 “ 
1 109 


114* * 
10794 


10,006 

41,000 


liif* 


121 * 


5,066 


14594 

!iiP 


144 

11294 

113 


2,000 

21,000 

15,000 








|fl! 


10994 i 
1089s 


6,000 

5,000 


i 11994 

UU 


11994 

no 


10,000 

4,000 


lie 


116* 


2,000 








(10294 


10294 


171,000 














13894 


137 “ 


23,000 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for tbc month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



'Paid. 



Last Sale. December Balms. 



Price. Date. 



ext. Sc impt. s.rd g. 5’sl929 
Michigan div. 1st 6’s.. 1924 | 
Ashland dir. 1st 6’s... .1925 
Income 1 



4.148.000 
1,281, U00 
1,UOO,OUO 

500,0UU 

12 . 100.000 

47,971,000 

1 , 200,000 

1,200,000 

072,000 

2,750,000 



!f a a 

j a j 

MAS 

MAN 

I 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A AO 



Chic., Rock Is. Sc Pac. 6’s coup.. .1017 t 

* registered 1917 1 

* gen. g. 4’s ..1988 1 

* registered I 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 1st 4V1905 , 

• 1st 2*4’s 1906 

• extension 4 s 

Keokuk Sc Des M. 1st mor. 5’s. .1928 

• small bond 1923 

Chic.,St.P., Minn.AOraa.con. 0’s. 1930 ' 13,760,000 J A D 

( Chic., 8t. Paul Sc Minn. 1st 6’s. . 1918 2,658,000 man 

•< North Wisconsin 1st raort. fl’s..l930 , 800,000 J A J 

( St. Paul Sc Siou x City 1st 6’s . . . . 1919 1 6,070,000 aao 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 18,000,000 J A J 

Chic. Sc Wn. Ind. 1st s’k. rdg. 6’s.l919 ! 878,000 man 

* gen’l mortg. g. 6’s 1982, 9,868,000 QM 

Chic. Sc West Michigan R’y 5’s. ..1921 1 j. 5,753,000 iJAD 

Cin.. Ham. Sc Day. eon. s’k. Td 7’s.l9G5 996,000 A A o 

J • 2d g. 4*4’s 1987 I 2,000,000 J A J 

1 Cin., Day. Sc Ir’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s..l941 j 8,500,000 man 

City Sub. R’y, Balto. 1st g. 5’s.. ..1922 2,430,000 J A D 

Clev., Ak’n Sc Col. eq. and2d g.6’s.l90O I 730,000 ! f a a 

Clev. Sc Can.Tr.Co.ctfs. lst5’8for.l917 ! 1,907,000 



High. Love . Total. 



120*4 Dec. 20,TO 120*4 U9 
188 Dec. 13, *98 i 138 138 

133 May 19.TO 

112 Apr. 27, ’96 1 



Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.m. 4’s.l993 
' • do Cairo div. 1st g.4’s..l999 

St. Louisdiv. 1st col. trust g.4’s.l990 

• registered 

Sp’gfleld Sc Col. div. 1st g. 4*s. ..1940 
White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. ... 1940 
Cin., Wab. Sc Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. Sc Chic, 1st g.4’s.l936 

» registered 

• con. 6’s 1920 

Cin.,8’dusky&Clcv.con. 1st g.5’sl928 
Ind. Bloom. Sc W., 1st pfd.7’s..l900 
Ohio, Ind. Sc W., 1st pfd. 5’s. . . .1938 
Peoria Sc Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

• income 4’s 1990 

Clev., O., C. Sc Ind. 1st 7’s s’k. Td.1899 

• consol mortg. 7’s 1914 

• sink, fund vs 1914 

• gen. consol 6’s 1984 

• registered 

Cin., Sp. 1st m. C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7’s.l901 

Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’gcon.lst 5’sl933 
Clev., Sc Mahoning Veu. gold5’s. .1938 

• registered 

Col. MidldRy. 1st g. 2-3-4’s. 1947 

. 1st g. 4’s 1947 

Col., Hock. Val.&Tol. con. g. 5’s., 

J. P. M. ctf. $85 pd. . ..1931 

• gen. mort. g. 6’s 1904 

• gen. lien g. 4’s 1996 

• registered, $5,000 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s .1907 
Syracuse, Bing. & N. If. 1st 7’s.. 1 906 

Morris Sc Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

bonds, 7’s 1900 

7’s 1871-1901 

1st e. gtd 7’s 1915 

registered 

N. Y., Lack. & West’n. 1st 6’s...l921 

• const. 5’s 1923 

Warren 2d 7’s 1900 



7.574.000 

5.000. 000 

9.750.000 

1.035.000 

650.000 

4.000. 000 

7.685.000 

731.000 

2.571.000 

1.000. 000 

500.000 

8.108.000 
4,000,000 



J A D 
J A J 



M A 8 
J A J 
J A J 

Q F 

MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
Q J 
AAO 

▲ 



134*4 Dec. 23.TO 
123 Nov.29,’98 

106*4 Dec. 30, TO 
104 Septal, ’97 
Dec. 8, ’OH 
Nov.l7,TO 
Mar. lb'W 
Dec. 23, TO 
Apr. 15,’97 



96 

80 



134*4 184*4 

106*4 

96% 



107 



185*4 Dec. 30, ’98 
133 Dec. 27 ,TO 
125 May 4, ’88 
132*4 Dec. 19, ’98 

95*4 Dec. 30,TO 
106 Junc22,’98 
119*4 Dec. 16, TO 
98*4 Mar. 13, ’OS 



119 Oct. 26, *96 
108*4 Mar. 13, ’O? 
110*4 Nov.l7,TO 

105% Apr. 17,TO 

7i% Dec. 2»,’98 

85 Nov.l9,TO 
91U Dec. 5, TO 
99*4 Dec. 29, ’98 
90 Mar. 24, ’97 
87 Oct. 22, TO 
87 Aug.31.TO 
92% Nov. 8, TO 
101% Dec. 14, TO 
95 Nov. 15.TO 
107*4 June 80, TO 
114 Oct. 7,^ 
107*4 Feb. J9,’97 

84 Dec. 80, TO 
22 Dec. 30, TO 



3,000,000 |M A N | 101*4 Dec. 19,TO 
l o not nnn j i J A D ‘ 137% Dec. 27 ,’98 
i 119 % Nov. 19,’80 
132% Nov.28,’98 



1 8 > 99I - 000 li J<tD 

| jj t J 

1,000,000 | A AO 

4.800.000 !A A o I 
[ 2,936,000 j j q a j j | 

6.250.000 |j A J I 

1.011.000 j A J | 



2,000.000 

853,000 1 



110 109 

135% 134 
188 138 

132*4 182*4 

96 % 91*4 

120 ’’ 119*4 



71 % 70 






101*4 101*4 



85 

22 



2* 



8 ?* 882 



;J A D 
J A J 

1,900,000 I A A O 102 



107*4 Oct. 16, ’97 








107 Dec. 27, TO 


109 


107 


7,000 


121 kept. 9, TO 








67*4 Dec. 30,TO 


! 68% 


64% 


897.000 


76*4 Dec. 30,TO 


I 77*4 


73 


477,000 


80 Dec. 30, TO 


86 


75 


1,268.000 


56 Dec. 15, TO 


56 


46 


113,000 











8.067.000 

1.966.000 

5.000. 000 
281,000 

4.991.000 

12.151.000 

12.000. 000 

5,00.1,000 



MAS 
AAO 
MAN 
J A J 
AAO 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
F A A 



750,000 1A A O 



Dec. 27, ’93 



124 Nov. 7, TO 
126 July 23, TO 
143 Dec. 7, TO 
109 Nov. 23, ’97 
110*4 Dec. 10, TO 

139 June 2, TO 

140 Oct. 28, TO 
137 Sept.l9,TO 
118*4 Nov. 17, ’97 
108 Aug. 1,TO 



143 143 

110*4 iio*i 



14,000 

5,000 



2,000 
1,06*666 
* ‘9*066 

20,666 

26,000 

3,000 

’“lo66 

844,000 

“4,666 



75,000 



2,000 

49,000 



4,000 



633.000 

135.000 

2,000 

88,000 



1,000 

’ 14,666 



Digitized by t^.ooQle 
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BD.VD QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. 7’s... 1917 

. reg ..1817 

Albany A Susa. 1st c. g. 7*s 1806 

• registered 

. 6’s 1806 

• registered 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st c. Ts 1881 

. 1st r 7s 1881 

Denver Con. T* way Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1963 
\ Denver T*way Co. con. g. 0’s.... 1810 
1 Metropol’n By Co. 1st g. g. 6’s. 1811 
Denver A Rio Grande 1st g. 7’s . .1900 

• 1st con. g. 4’s. 1936 

• con. g. 4h's 1986 

impt. m. g. 5’s. 



Des Moines Union By 1st g. 5’s .1917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1896 



Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5’s 1937 

• registered 

• 2d 1 mas. 1816 

Duluth, Red Wing A S’n 1st g. Vs. 1928 
Duluth So. Shore A At. goldfi’s. . 1837 

Elgin Joilet A Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 
Erie, 1st mortgage ex. 7’s 1887 

• 2d extended 5’s. 1819 

• M extended 44’s. 1923 

• 4th extended 5 p s 1980 

• 5th extended 4’s 1928 

• 1st cons gold Ts. 1980 

• 1st cons. fund c. Ts.... 1980 

Long Dock consol. 0’s 1953 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Erie 1st 7*s 1815 

Buffalo A Southwestern m5*s..l906 

t small 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g 5’s. . . .1808 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 5’s 1962 

N. I\L. E. A W. Com A K. R. Co. 

1st g currencyO’s. 1922 

N. LLR4W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6*8. 1913 

N. Y. A Greenw’d Lake gt g 5’s..l946 

• small 

Brie R.R. 1st con. g^4s prior bds.. 1996 

• registered 

• gen. lien 3-4s 1996 

• registered 

N.Y„8us.AW. 1st refdg. g. 5’s..l9B7 



N.Y„ Bus. Aw . 1st refdg. g. 5’s..l9B7 

• 2d g. 414*6. 1907 

• gen. g.d’s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1948 

• registered.. .... $6,000 each 

Wilkesb. A East. 1st gldg.5’s.. 1942 

(.Midland a of N. J. 1st g. 6’s.. .1910 

Eureka Springs R’y 1st 6’s, g 1933 

Brans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 6*8.1921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6*s. ..1923 

. • Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5’s.. .1930 

Brans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6*s. . ..1926 
Flint A Pere Marquette m 6’s. . . .1920 

• 1st con. gold 5’s. 1909 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5’s..l939 

Florida Cen. A Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 5’s.. I960 

_ • 1st con. g5’s 1948 

Ft Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 44’s. 1841 
FtWorth AD. C. ctfkdep. 1st 6*8.. 1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 6’s. 1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 1st 5s~ 1913 
geo. A Ala. By. 1st pref. g. 5’s. . .1945 
Qa. Car. A N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 6’s. .1827 



Amount. 


Int'st 

Paid. 


| 5,000,000] 


MAS 

MAS 


| 8.000,000] 


A A O 

A A O 


| 7,000,030 ] 


A A O 
A A O 


[ 2,000,000 1 


MAN 

MAN 


730,000 


A A O 


L219,U00 


JAJ 


918,000 


J A J 


L93UW0 


MAN 


28,650,1 W 


J A J 


4,848,000 


J A J 


8.1U8,50U 


J A D 


628,000 


MAN 


900,000 


J A D 


1,250,000 


J A D 


] «,!34,U»] 


A A O 

A A O 


2,000,000 


J A J 


500,000 


J A J 


4,000,000 


J A J 


7,417,000 


MAN 


2,482,000 


MAS 


2,149,000 


MAN 


4,618,000 


MAS 


2,906,000 


A A O 


709,500 


J A O 


16^90,000 


MAS 


3,705,977 


M A 8 


7,500,000 


A A O 


2,880,000 


J A O 


[ 1,500,000 


j JAJ 
1 JAJ 


2,800,000 


A A O 


12,003,00) 


MAN 


[ 1,100,000 


|man 


[ 8,396, COO 


1 JAJ 


| 1,452,000 


]man 


[ 30,000,000 


! i JkJ 

\ } JAJ 


\ 30,927,000 


j JAJ 
i JAJ 


3,750,000 


JAJ 


453,000 


PA A 


2,547,000 


FA A 


} 2,000,000] 


MAN 

MAN 


8,000,000 


J A D 


3,500,000 


A A O 


600,000 


FA A 


8,000,000 


JAJ 


2,228,000 


AA O 


875,000 


AA O 


450,000 


AA O 


1,591,000 


JAJ 


3,999,000 


A A O 


2,600,000 


MAN 


8,983,000 


AA O 


3,000,000 


JAJ 


428,000 


JAJ 


4,370,000 


JAJ 


1 . 000.000 

8,176.000 


JAJ 


2,868,000 


JAJ 


2,000,000 


A A O 


2,290,000 


A A O 




JAJ 



Last Salk. 



Sept. 13, *88 
May 4, *86 



Nov^l,*98 
8eptJB7,*88 
May 6,*88 



[ NovJS3,*86 



Oct. 26, *98 
Mar. 24,*96 



i July 23, *89 
i Feb. 11/98 



Dkckmbkb Salks. 



1044 Dec. 30, *98 
11414 Dec. 19, *98 
1194 Aug. 2, *98 
112 Nov.11/98 

1184 NovJ89,*98 
104H June 3,*98 
144 Dec. 27, *98 
143 Dec. 30,*98 
189 SeptJB0,’98 
183 June 6, *98 



108 Nov. 2, *98 
112 Dec. 29,’98 



102 Aug.81,*96 
109 Oct. 27, *98 



924 Aug,25,*98 
844 Dec. 30, *98 
111 Oct. 6/98 



99 Dec. 30, *98 | 99 

122 Dec. 21,’98 122 

66 Nov.l0,*97 .... 

123 Dec. 27,*98 , 128 

100 Dec. 30,*98 101 
110 May 10, *93 .... 

96 Sept.l5,*91 .... 

1034 Dec. 23,*98 1 1034 
1214 Dec. 30, *98 1 1214 
100 Dec. 29, *98 101 
1024 Dec. 29, *98 1004 

1U0 Aug. 14/96 



May 10, *93 
Sept.l5,*91 



804 May 14,*96 . . . 

105 Mar. 11, *98 ... 

854 Dec. 80, *98 87 

64 Dec. 80, *98 66V< 

99 Dec. 27, *98 

106 Dec. 12,’88 106 

97 Dec. 2. ’98 97 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 




.... 




122 


1214 


2,000 


1164 


U64 


1.666 
















.... 




IS* 


1 s 


350.000 

277.000 


106 


100 


268,000 


1064 


io*4 


56,000 








1134 


1184 


3,000 


106 

U44 




280,000 

5,000 








1464 


iu 


29,000 


148 


1424 


6,000 




















112** 


1114 

.... 1 


58^666 














»44 


934 


657,000 


754 


*74 * 


585,000 


in’* 


110 * 


12,000 


964 


90 ' 


846,500 


99** 


96* ’ 


89,000 


122 


120 


82,000 


128** 


123 ‘ 


18.000 


101 


96 


616,000 








1034 

1214 


94" 


186,000 


1184 


50,000 


101 


984 


189,000 


1024 


99 | 


224,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota. sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 



Amount. 



I 
I 

!f 1.500,000 
' [ 2,480,000 
| 2,500,000 
[ 15,000,000 
| 24,070,000 
[ 4,806,000 
| 5,425,000 
[ 14^20,000 
I 4,900,000 



Houston E. & W. Tex. 1st g 5’s. .1983 , 2,700,000 

Illinois Central, total out- 

standing $18,960,000 

. 1st g. 4*s 1884-1961 

• registered 

» 1st gold 814*s 1951 

• registered 

• 1st g 8s sterl. £500,000..1961 

• registered 

• collat. trust gold 4’s. . 1962 

• regist’d 

. col.t.g.4sL.N.O.ATex.l063 

• registered 

• col, trust 2-10 g. 4*s. . 1904 

• registered 

• West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1961 

• registered 

• Louisville div.g.8l4*s. 1963 

• registered 

. 8t. Louis div.g.3*s.... 1951 

i registered 

• Cairo Bridge 4*8 g 1960 

• registered 

Middle div. registered 5*s 1921 

• Sp’gfleld div lstg $4*8,1951 

• registered 

Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5*s. . . .1951 

. gold 6*8, registered 

• g. 3 Vs 1951 

• registered 

i Memph. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

i registered 

Belleville A Carodt 1st 6*§ 1923 

St. Louis, South. 1st gtd. g.4*s, 1981 
Carbond’e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1982 

Ind., Dec. A West. 1st g. 6’s 1985 

Indiana, I11.& Iowa 1st refdg. 5*s. 1948 

Interna t. A Ot. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold. 1919 

. 2d g. 6*s 1909 

. 3d g. 4*8 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5*s 1968 

Kansas C. A M. K. A B. Co. 1st 
gtd g. 5*s 1929 

Kan.C.Pitt.&Gulf 1st A col. g. 6’s 1923 
Kings Co. El. series A. 1st g. 5*s. .1925 
Pulton El. 1st m. g. 5’s series A. .1929 
Lake Erie A Western 1st g. 6*s. . .1937 



I Last Sal*. 



/nt’st 

Paid, Dot*. 



MAN, 9$4 Dec. 29, *98 



\ 6,821,0 0 

j 3,000,000 
600,000 
[ 2 , 000,000 

J- 16,656,000 
| 1,852,000 

| 8,500,000 

485.000 

660.000 
250,000 



Aj‘ imi Nov. 80,*98 
AJ! 1 1214 Nov. 23, *98 
AJ 102 Oct. 28, *98 
AJ 1102*4 Apr. 16, *98 
8| 9gJjulyl8,*96 



r 
J 

1 j _ - 

J D 15 
J D 16 
J D 15 
|J D 15] 
j J A D 
J A D 
I J A D 
MAS 
IMA 8 



1.824.000 lj A J 

2.500.000 | A A O] 



MAN 

MAS 

MAS 

J A D 



J • 2dmtge. g. 5*s 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 6’s. 



. 1945 



Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 6’s 1997 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 414*8.1940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1983 

• registered 1933 

Lehigh A N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4*8 1945 

« registered 

i Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 

1 " ** g.gtd5’s 1914 

Litchfield Car’n A W. 1st g. 6*s.. .1916 
Lit. Rock A M., tr. co. ctfs. for 1st 
g.S’s 1987 

Long Island 1st cons. 5*s 1981 

i 1st con. g. 4’s 1931 

Long Island gen. m. 4*s 1988 

• Ferry 1st g. 4 Vs 1922 

. g. 4*8 1982 

• deb. g. 5*s 1934 



7.964.000 

6.568.000 
2,719,500 

6.572.000 



3,000,000 A AO 



A A 0| 
J A J 
MAS 
J A J 
J A J 
A A Ol 



22,578,000 

3.177.000 

1.979.000 

7.260.000 

3.625.000 

2.500.000 

[ 5,000,000 
16,000,000 

[■ 10,000,000 

j- 10,280,000 

| 2,000,000 

750.000 

1.250.000 

400.000 

8.145.000 

8.610.000 
1 , 121,000 
3,000,000 

1,500,000 

325.000 
1,500,000 



MAN 

MAN 

I JAJ 
I JAJ 
A A Ol 
A A O] 
JAJ 
JAJ 
j MAS | 
I MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
JAJ 
Q J 



Q J. 
Q J 
J A D 
M A 8] 
J A D 
J A D 



105 Dec. 27, *98 
102 Dec. 21. *98 
10$4 Dec. 23,*98 

i00H 8e*pt J88,*98 

i08 Nov.28,*98 



96 Dec. 30, *98 
82% Dec. 5, *98 
96 * Dec. 30, *98 
ioiii’sept.id,'** 



116% Aug.l6,*95 



125 

128 


Nov. 21,*98 
Sept. 12, *97 


.... 


:::.* 








i0414 Dec. 27, *98 


10414 


10044 


115 

93 

90 


June 22, *96 
Dec. 2, *97 
Nov. 22,*98 


96*' 


98* 


105 

105 


Nov. 16, *98 
Dec. 29, *98 


105** 


104% 


122% Nov. 90,*98 
93 Dec. 80,*98 
61 Dec. 29, *98 
107 Dec. 30, *96 


93** 

xT 


S* 

10614 


60% Dec. 30, *98 
6994 Dec. 30, *98 
60 Dec. 30,*96 
120 Dec. 27, *98 
106 Dec. 29, *98 
10114 Dec. 28, *90 


W 

61 

120 

106 

10114 


9 

118 

102 

10044 


104 


Aug. 8, *98 




.... 


106 


Dec. 28, *98 


10644 


10614 


113 


Dec. 80, *98 
July l,*97 
Mar. 22, *98 


118** 


113* 


91 


Oct. 21,*98 


.*.*:.* 


”” 


101 

95 


Sept.l6,*97 
Feb. 25, *93 


.... 


”” 


38 


Dec. 5, *98 


88 


83 


124 


Dec. 5, *98 


124 


12$4 


97 

97 

91 

100 


Dec. 27, *98 
Dec. 29, *98 
Sept .27, *97 
May 25, *97 


97” 

9714 


S* 



D*okmb*b Balm. 



High. Loir. 



9$4 94 



105 104 
102 102 
108 102 



9614 



95 



Total. 



226,000 



67.000 

2,000 

79.000 



102,000 

‘**£000 

"tfUJOO 



3,000 

*2;doe 



20,000 



92.000 
114,500 

45.000 



1,161,000 

828,000 

127,000 

40,000 

40.000 

83.000 



58,000 
* is’ooo 



2,000 

10,000 

”2&,ddo 

40,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Non.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



InVtt 


Last Salk. 


Dkckmbkb Salas. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


HUh. 


Low. 


Total. 


MAS 


96 Dec. 5, *96 


96 


96 


1,000 


8 


106*4 July 9, *97 


.... 


.... 




A AO 
MAS 


100 Nov. 4,*90 


.... 


.... 




MAS 


107*4 July 16**96 
108*4 June 17, *95 








QJAN 
J A J 
J A J 


.... 


.... 














J A J 


50 Dec. 22, *96 


50*4 


51 


107,000 


M AS 


5 Dec. 28, *98 


5 


5 


1,000 


MAS 


106 Nov. 11, *97 








J A J 


129 Dec. 28, *98 


129 


126 


7,000 


J A J 


111 Dec. 18, *96 


111 


111 


1,000 


J A D 


117 NovJB0,*90 






J A D 


117 H Dec. » rn 


118 


117*4 


6,000 


MAS 


103* Sept .24, *97 


.... 


MAS 

MAS 


125 Dec. 7, *97 
67 May 25, *95 
107 Nov.l7,*90 


126 


125 


5,000 


J A J 










A A O 

r a a 


9S*4 8ept J0,*96 
108* NovJ83,*98 


.... 


.... 




MAN 


107 Dec. 09, *98 


107 


105 


2U,00§ 


J A J 


98 Dec. 80, *90 


96 


94% 


560,000 


J A J 


88 Feb. 27, *98 






r a a 


111*4 Dec. 22, *90 




no 


27,000 


M A N 


107*4 Dec. 30, *96 


106 


80,000 


MAS 


109*4 July 18**98 
104*4 Dec. 9, *98 








FA A 
J A J 

M AN 


104*4 


108*4 


8,000 


90*4 Nov.l9,*96 
108 Jan. 18, *96 




MA 8 








J A J 


109 Mar. 19, *96 




.... 




A A O 


95*4 Dec. 80, *98 


97*4 


95 


418,000 


j J A J 


118H Dec. 80, *98 


119*4 


11794 


22,000 


MAN 


100 Dec. 15,*98 


100 


102 


12,000 


J A D 










J A J 




.... 






FA A 

J A D 
J A D 


nm Dec. 30, *96 
12294 Dec. 19, *98 
113*4 May 29, *98 
10394 Dec. 28**98 


119 
122 % 


117*4 

121*4 


516,000 

18,000 


MA S 
MA 8 


12394 


128* 


87,000 




MA 8 
MA 8 


124*4 Dec. 80**98 


125** 


1»* 


87,000 


J A J 
JULY 
JULY 


65*4 Dec. 8**98 
19 Jan. 20**96 
9 Jan. 80**96 


66*4 


65*4 


1,000 








A A O 








MAS 


84 94 Dec. 80**98 


85 * 


80*4 


448,000 


J A D 


90 Mar. 6**95 








MAS 


15 Dec. 7**98 


is** 


15* 


600 


A 


6*4 Dec. 7, *98 


6*4 


*6*4 


5,000 


J A D 
J A D 


97 Feb. 11, '97 








J A D 






.... 




F A A 


101*4 Nov. 8**98 
148 Oct. 18**98 




;;;; 




J A D 




106*4 

.... 




MAN 


109*4 Dec. 15**96 


u<j“ 


19,000 


J A D 


125 Oct. 4**97 


.... 


J A D 


129 May 16**96 








J A A 


128 Dec. 12**98 


128*' 


128** 


50,000 


J A J 


102 Mar.26,*87 


.... 


.... 





Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



N. T. A Rock*y Beach 1st g. 5’s, im 

• fid m. inc 1987 

N. Y. B*kln A M. Rlst c. g. 5’s, ..1985 
Brooklyn A Montauk 1st 6*8 1911 

• 1st 5*8 1911 

Long IsL R. E. Nor. Shore Branch 

1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
N. Y. B. Bx. £ 1st g. g’d 5’s. . . .1948 
Montank Bxtens. gtd. g. 5’s. . .1945 
Louisv’e Ev. A St. Louis 

• 1st con.TrCo.ct. gold 5*8.1989 

• Gen. mtg. g. 4’s. 1948 

LoufeANash.Ceciltan brcb. rs.,1907 
N. O. A Mobile 1st 6’s, 1x80 

fid 6*s 1980 

Head. A N. Ist6’s. .1919 
general mort. 6’s..... 1980 

Pensacola div. 6*s 1900 

St. Louis div. 1st (Ts... 1901 

fid 3*s 1900 

Nash. A Dec. 1st 7*s. . . 1900 
So. A N.Ala. si*g fd.6s.1910 

con. gtd. g. 5's 1986 

gold 5*8 1987 

Unified gold 4*8. 1940 

registered .1940 

Pen. A At. 1st 6*8, g. g, 1901 
collateral trust g. 5*8, 1981 
L.A N.A MobUfc Montg 
1st. g. 4148 1945 

• N. Fla. A sTlst g. gA* s, 1987 

. Kentucky Cent. g. 4*8 1907 

llkAN. Louv.Cin ALex. g. 4H*s, 1981 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4*s.l945 

Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’a, 1980 

Manhattan Hallway Con. 4*s 1990 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6*s 1908 

• fid 6*8 1899 

Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.S’s, 1934 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1918 

Metro. 8t. By. gen. col. tr.g. 5’s... 1987 
' B*way A 7tn a ve. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1997 

• registered 

Columb. A 9th ave.lst gtd g 5*s, 1998 

• registered 

Lex ave APav Fer 1st gtd g 5’s, 1998 

v, • registered 

Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4*8. 1911 

• 1st con. toe. 3*8. 1989 

t 2d 8*8 1989 

• equip. A collat.g. 5*s.... 1917 
Mexican Internat’l 1st con g. 4*8, 1940 

Mexican Nat. 1st gold 6*s 1907 

• fid inc.6*s^‘A” 1917 coup, due 
March 1, 1809, stamped 1% paid 

• 2d inc. 6*s *‘B*’ 1917 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6*s. . . . . 1910 

• registered 

Midland Terminal B’y, 1st g. 5*8.1905 
MiLElec.RALight con AOyr.gA’s. 1996 

Minneapolis A St. Louis 1st g. 7*8.1907 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1964 

• Iowa exL 1st g. 7*s 1909 

• 8outhw. ext. fit g. 7*8. . .1910 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s. . . .1901 

* 

Minneapolis A Pacific 1st m. 5*s..l986 

• stamped 4*s pay. of int. gtd. 



Amount. 



904.000 
1 , 000,000 

1 . 706.000 

060.000 

760.000 

1 . 075.000 

200.000 
800,000 

8 . 584.000 

2 . 480.000 

490.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

i,oon,ou‘ 

1 . 990.000 
10 , 068,000 

500.000 
3 ^ 00,(00 

3 . 000 . 000 

1 . 900.000 

1 . 942.000 

8 . 678.000 

1 . 764.000 
14 , 994 . 000 ] 

2 . 758.000 

5 . 129.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

2 . 096.000 

6 . 742.000 
8 ^ 56,000 

8.000. 000 
4 , 000,000 



2 , 544,000 

3 . 000 . 000 

12JJ0Q.000 
\ 7 , 650,000 

[ 8,000,000 
[ 5 , 000,000 

69 . 011.000 

17 . 072.000 

11 . 810.000 

960.000 

4 . 635.000 

11 . 416.000 
[ 12 , 286,000 

12 ^ 965,000 
j - 1 , 813,000 

600.000 

6 . 103.000 

960.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

1 . 015.000 

686.000 

1 . 882.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due> 



Minn., 8. S. M. A Atlan. 1st g. 4*8.1928 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., 8. P. & 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*s.l838 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn . St. R*y 1st con. g. 5*s 1919 

Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.l990 

2d mtge. g. 4’s 1900 

1st ext gold 5’s 1944 

of Texas 1st gtd g. 5V1942 
Kan. C. A P. 1st g. 4*8.1900 
Dal. A Waco 1st g.g. 5*sl940 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7*8. . . 1006 

Tebo. A Neosho 1st 7*s 1908 

Mo Kan. A East’n 1st gtd. g. 5*8.1942 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 

3d mortgage 7*8. 1908 

trusts gold 5’s. 1917 

registered 

1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

registered 

Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*s.l988 

. 2d extended g. 5*s 1988 

Verdigris V*y Ind. A W. 1st 5*8.1920 
Leroy A Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5*s. 1928 
St. L. A I’rn. Mt. 1st ex. 4%’s. ..1897 

• 2d. ext g. 5*s 1948 

• Ark'nsas b*nch ext 5*sl895 

• g. con. R.R. A 1. gr. 5*sl981 

• stamped gtd gold 5*s.. 1961 

Mob. A Birm« prior lien, g. 5*s. . .1945 

• small 

t inc. g. 4*s 1945 



Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6*s. .1927 

r • 1st entension 6*s 1927 

i gen. g. 4*s 1938 

0 Montg*rydiv.l8tg.5’s.l947 
St. Louis A Cfiuro gtd g. 4*8. — 1931 

Nashville, Chat. A 8t. JL 1st 7*s.. .1913 

. 2d 6*8. 1901 

0 1st cons. g. 5*8 1928 

. 1st 6*8 T. A Pb 1917 

0 1st 6*8 McM. M.W. A A 1.191 7 
0 1st g.6’8 Jasper Branch. 1923 

N. O. A N. East, prior lien g. 6*8.. 1915 

N. Y. Cent. A Hud. R. 1st c. 7*8. .1903 

0 1st registered 1908 

0 debenture 5*s 1904 

0 debentu re 5’s reg 

0 reg. deben. 5’s. . . .1889-1904 

0 debenture g. 4*s i tom 

. registered i lw& 

0 deb. cert. ext. g. 4*8.. .1906 

0 registered 

0 g. mortgage 3%s 1997 

0 • registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s. .1998 

0 registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 3%s 1998 

# registered 

Harlem 1st mortgage 7*8 c 1900 

0 7*8 registered 1900 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4*8.1966 

0 reg. certificates 

West Shore 1st guaranteed 4’s 

0 registered 



Amount. 



8^80,000 

6.710.000 

4.060.000 



89.718.000 

20.600.000 

998.000 

2.685.000 

2.500.000 

1.340.000 

668.000 

187,000 

4,000,000 



14.904.000 

3.828.000 

[ 14,876,000 

[ 7,000,000 

7.000. 000 

2.578.000 

750.000 

520.000 

4.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

2.600.000 

18.274.000 
6,946,000 

374.000 

226.000 

700.000 

500.000 



Int'st 

Paid. 



j A J 

j a j 
J A J 



J A D 
F A A, 
MAN 
MAS 88 
FA A 75 
MAN 1 
MAN 



Last Bale. 



Price. Date. 



94 Apl. 2, *95 
89%Junel8,*91 



97 Dec. 18, *96 



91ft Dec. 30, *98 
68 Dec. 30, *98 
Aug. 9, *98 
Dec. 29, *98 
Dec. 29, *98 
Dec. 30, *98 



JAD> 



A A o 101% Doc. 22,*98 



MAN 
MAN 
M A Si 
MAS 

F A A! 
F A a| 
MAS 
F A A 
M A Si 
J A J 
F A A 
MAN 
J A D, 
A A O 1 
A A Oj 

J A J 1 
J A J 
J A J 



1001$ Dec. 
114k Dec. 
9194 Dec. 



30, *96 
30, *98 
80, *98 



89 Dec. 29, *98 



10614 Dec. 
1111$ Dec. 



30, *98 
80, *98 



29, *96 
20, *98 

9, *98 

30, *98 
101 Dec. 17, *98 



108 Dec. 
108 Dec 
106 Dec. 
106 Dee 



7.000. 000 
974,000 

9,547,000 

4.000. 000 
4,000,000 



6.300.000 | J A J l» 
1,000,000 1 J A J 10 

6.213.000 j A A o 10 
300,000 J A J| 




Dec. 28, *98 
Dec. 6, *98 
Dec. 30, *98 
Dec. 27. *98 
Dec. 17, *96 

Dec. 22/98 
Nov. 9, *97 
Dec. 28, *96 



760.000 

371.000 

1,820,000 

22,487,000 

5,775,000 

815.000 
8^05,000 

| 4,397,000 
| 27,601,000 
[ 18^897,000 
\ 90,833,000 
\ 12,000,000 
j- 1,650,000 
| 50,000,000 



Mar. 24, *96 



1 108%Aug.l8,*94 
118 Dec. 15, *98 
1 118 Isov.ll,*98 
1101$ Dec. 30, *98 
110 Dec. 16/98 
10814 Feb. 21, *98 
104 Dec. 20, *98 
104% Feb. 5, *98 
103% Dec. 17,*98 
, 104% June 30, *98 
110 Dec. 9, *98 
108 Nov.12/98 

I 9814 Dec. 30, *98 
93 Nov. 2,*98 
I 9914 Dec. 30, *98 
1 97 Dec. 16, *98 
i 10514 Dec. 9. *98 
! 106% Dec. 23, *98 
108 May 7, *97 

! ii^’ Dec. 30/98 
. 11014 Dec. 30,*98 



December Bales. 



High. Low. 



91% 

6814 


89 


767,000 


65 


4,547,000 


8914 


84% 


140,000 


75 


76 


35,000 


8814 


82% 


163,000 




10114 


101 


47,000 


110% 


104 


1,881,000 


114% 


112 


16,000 


9214 


8314 


610,000 


90* ‘ 


7614 


601,000 


107*’ 


106’* 


14,000 


11114 


11114 


4,100 


10614 


108' ' 


7.666 


108 


106 


48,000 


106 


106 


1,000 


105% 


98 


1,668,000 


101 


98 


14,000 



125 


124 


8,000 


116 


116 


1,000 


83% 


81 


637,000 


106 


104% 


15,000 


133% 


133 


6,000 


107% 


105% 


30,000 


.... 






118” 


119* 


26,000 


iio% 


lio” 


iooo 


no 


109 


18,000 


164” 


lbfl% 


5,000 


103% 


1*00% 


4,000 


lio” 


100% 


28,000 


98 % 


«% 


823,000 


99% 


\jyL 


1.187,600 


97 


9614 


44,000 


10514 


10514 


2,000 


10616 


l05 ~ 


46,000 


li3* 


lii” 


138.000 


112% 


109% 


160,500 



Total. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last Bale, price and date highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. Principal 
Due. 



Beech Creek 1st g. gtd. 4’s.. . . .1906 

• registered 

• 2d gtd. 5*s 1986 

• registered 

Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation. I 

1st s. f. int. gtd g. 4’sser. A. 1940 f 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. & Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1942 
R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5*8. . .1922 

coup, g.bond currency 

Nor. & Montreal 1st g. gtd 5*s..l916 
R.WAO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5*8.1918 
Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5*8.1915 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..l922 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*s.l991 
Carthage A Adiron lstgtd g. 4*81981 
N. Y. A Putnam 1st gtd g. 4*8. .1983 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5*8 1927 

Lake Shore A Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Lake Shore division b. 7*8 1899 

• con.co.l8t 7*s 1900 

• con. 1st registered 1900 

• con. co. 2d 7*8. 1903 

• con. 2d registered.... 1903 

• g 834s 1997 

• * registered 

Cin. 8p. 1st gtd L. 8. A M. 8. 7*s. 1901 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5*8 . . .1984 
Michigan Cent. 1st con. 7 *b 1902 

• 1st con. 5*8. 1902 

' 6*8. 1909 

» coup. 5’s. 1931 

• reg. 5’s. 1931 

• mort. 4*8. 1940 

• mtge. 4*8 reg 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 6*8. . .1989 
N.Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*8.1937 



registered. 



N. Y m N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4*8.1908 

• con. deb. receipts. $1,000 

• small certifs. $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s. 1937 

New Haven and Derby con.5’s. .1918 
N. Y. A New England 1st 7*s. 1905 

• let 6*s 1905 

N.Y M Ontario A W’n con. 1st g. 5*81989 

• Refunding 1st g. 4’s 1992 

• Registered $6,000 only. 

N.P. 1st m.R.R. AL.G.S.P.g.c.6*s. .1921 

f • registered 

\ 8t. Paul AN. Pacific gen 6*s 1923 

l • registered certificates 

N. P. By prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4*s. .1997 

I • registered 

J • gen. lien g. 3*s 2047 

_ * registered 

(.Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 

Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l933 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5*s 1941 

Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6’ 8. 1931 

• New River 1st 6*8 1982 

• imp* men t and ext. 6*s. . .1984 

• Scfo Val A N.E.lst g.4*s,1989 

• C.C. AT. 1st g. t. g g 5*81922 
11 



Amount. 



5.000. 000 

500.000 

770.000 

33,100 

800.000 

9.081.000 

130.000 

875.000 

400.000 

1.800.000 

2.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

4.000. 000 

1,200,000 

924.000 

996.000 

9.153.000 

8.725.000 

28,166,000 

1 . 000 . 000 

840.000 

1.600.000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 

8,576,000^ 

2,600,000 1 

476.000 
19,425,000 



2,000,000 

15,007.500 

1.480.000 

2.838.000 
675 000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 



5.600.000 

8.375.000 



[ 6,595,000 
} 7,966,000 [• 

87,901,000 

56,000,000 

1.538.000 

3.891.000 

750.000 

7.283.000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 

600.000 



Int’st 

Paid. 



Last Sal*. 



Price. Date. 



J A J 
j a J 
j A j 
j A J 

J A J 

J A J 
JAB 
A AO 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
F A A 
J A J 
MAS 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 

F A A 
A A O 

i JAJ 
Q J 
JAD 
JAD 
JAD 
JAD 
A A O] 
J A j| 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
MA S| 
MAS; 
Q M 
J A J 
J A J 
JAD 
A A O 
A A O 



JAD 
A A O 



MAN 

MAN 

J A J 
J A J 



JAD 
M A 8 1 

M A 



J A J 
J A J 

F A A 
Q F 



Q J 
Q J 
Q F 
Q F 
QMCH 

J AJ 

man' 



106 

106 



Nov. 5, *98 
June 17, *98 



95 July 28, *96 
Dec. 22, *96 



110 Oct. 16,*94 
107 Aug.13/98 

100 Mar. 14/94 



103 May 22/96 
123*4 Dec. 20, *98 



121 Apr. 
102*4 Dec. 
108 Oct. 
107 Dec. 
11014 Dec. 
11514 Dec. 
106 Dec. 
106 Dec. 
108*4 Dec. 



28, *98 
12, *98 
27,*98 
15, *98 
29/98 
1/98 
30/98 
20/98 
1/97 



121 Oct. 24,*98 
111V4 Dec. 29/98 
104*2 Dec. 20, *98 

122 Feb. 25/98 
121*4 June21,*98 
121 Dec. 6/97 
106 Feb. 25, *98 
108 Jan. 7, *98 



106*4 Dec. 28, *98 
104 Nov.22/98 



104*4 Oct. 7/97 
173 Dec. 29/98 
172 Dec. 19/98 
126*4 Aug.:; 0, *97 
115*4 Oct. 15/94 
121*4 Nov.28/98 
116 Deo. 6/9S 



106*4 Dec. 29, *98 
104*3 Dec. 80/98 
101*4 Nov.30/98 



119 Dec. 28/98 
117 Oct. 15/98 
13194 Dec. 17/98 
180 Sept .28, *96 



10294 Dec. 30/98 
100*4 Sept .30, *98 
69*4 Dec. 30/98 

88 * Dec. 28/98 

115 Dec. 29/98 

102 June 27, *98 



man 127 Dec. 8/98 
A A o 128 Nov.26/98 

F A A 117*4 Aug.30,*98 
JAN 97 Dec. 28/98 
J A J 101 Feb. 23/97 



December Sales. 



High. Low.l Total. 



130*4 


129 


74,000 








:::: 


”” 




123*4 


121*4 


1,000 


102*4 


102*4 


6,000 


ioT 


ioT 


38,000 


116% 




40,000 

7,000 


106*4 


106 


87,000 




104K 


64,000 


112” 


111” 


24,666 


104*4 


104*4 


18,000 
































10694 


106% 


108,000 


173*’ 


170 


8.500 


172*4 


171 


6,500 




.... 




lie” 


lie” 


2,000 


106*4 

105 


105*4 

102*3 


413,500 

366,000 


119 


117 


16,000 


13 i% 


131% 


1,000 


108 


101*4 


1,607,000 

1 


70” 


67* 


! 2,138,000 


88” 


88” 


2,666 


116*4 


115 


5,000 


127 


127 


1,000 


97*4 


94” 


52,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Lut sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Naws. Prtnrtpol 



_ , . LastSauu DmcbmbsbSaijb. 
Int’st 

Paid, prte' Date, High Lots.! 2b taL 



Norfolk A West. By 1st con. g. 4S.1990 

• registered.......... ........ 

• small bonds. 

Ogdb*g A L. Chapl. 1st con. 6*s. . .1900 
Ogdensburg A Lake Chapl. inc.. 1920 

• inc ....small 

Ohio River Railroad 1st 5*s 1900 

• gen. mortg. g 6*s 1067 

Ohio Southern gen g 4’s 1921 

• gen. eng. Trust Co. certs. . . 

Omaha A8t. Lo.lstgi's 1001 

Oregon By. A Nav. 1st a f. g. 6’s. .1900 
Oregon R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g 4*8. 1940 



■on 8hort Line 1st g. 6’g.., 

Utah A Northern 1st 7’s. 1908 

• g. 5’s 1006 

Oreg. Short Line 1st con. g. 5*8.1946 
• non-cum. inc. A 5*s. . . . .1940 
i non-cum. inc. B.Acol. trust 



registered.. 

Cleve. & Pitts, con.s. fund 7*s..l900 
t gen.gtd.g.4)4*8 8er. A. 104 2 

t Series B .1942 

E.APitts. gen.gtd.g.8)4sSer.B..1940 
• t t C..1940 



A a o 89)4 Doc. 80, *08 90 86)4 

28,819,100 JLkO 

▲ a O 

8.500.000 A a O 49 Apr. 18, *96 

SKoOO O 82 Feb. 26,*87 

2,000,000 J a D 102)4 Jan. 28,*98 

2.428.000 A a O 85 Dec. 16, *90 

1.881.000 Man 9 y gept. 7, *98 

1.417.000 8)4 Sept. 8, *98 



2,876,000 ij a J 



Dec. 80, *98 I 82 



Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5*s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4)4*0. . . .1917 
t s. f. subsidy g 6*s. 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Penn. Co.*s gtd. 4)4*8, 1st 1981 

9 j~nrr 1921 

• gm.8)4 coLtr.reg. cte..l937 
Pitts., C. C. & St. Louis con. g 4)4*8 

. Series A 1940 

. Series B 1942 

. Series C 1942 

* Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

Pitts., C. A St. Louis 1st c. 7*s.. 1900 

. 1st reg. 7*s 1900 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7*8. .1912 

. 2d 7*s 1912 

. 8d 7*8 1912 

Chic., St. Louii & P. 1st c. 6*s. .1982 



18.651.000 r a a 130 Dec. 29, 96 

4.993.000 J a J }01 Junel8,*96 

1.877.000 J a J 102. May 24, J4 

10.837.000 J a J HL)4 Dec. 80, *98 

7.185.000 s*pt. 84V* Dec. »,*98 

14.841.000 OCT. 66 Dec. 30,*96 



1.859.000 Aao 

1.732.000 Man 101)4 Dec. 21,*91 



j- 19,467,000 



10,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

4.863.000 

6.868.000 

2.917.000 

2.546.000 

2,000,000 

1.506.000 



1,810,000 

8,000,000 

1.699.000 

2.250.000 

1.118.000 

4.447.000 

5.889.000 

1.400.000 



Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4*s. . .1923 
f con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . .1905 
con. currency, 6*s registered... 1905 

con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

• registered 

• con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4)4*s 1935 

U’d N.J.RR. A Can Co. g 4*8... 1944 



U’d N.J.RR. A Can Co. g 4*s...l944 
Del.R. RR. A BgeCo lstgtdg.4*s,1936 
Sunbury A Lewiston 1st g. 4*8.4936 I 



l»,4 j a J 110 July 8, *96 
5,000,000 Mas 102 Nov.lV98 



114)4 Dec. 30, *98 
111)4 Oct. 19, *98 
113 Nov. 23, *98 

107 Dec. 80, *98 

108 Dec. 8, *98 

109)4 Apr. 23, *97 
141 Nov. 10, *98 
14L Nov. 10, *98 
126 Aug.26,*95 

118 May 14, *96 
110 May 8, *92 
107 May 25, *98 
U8 Apr. 18,*95 



107 May 18, *96 
102 Nov. 10, *97 



82 


80)4 


69JB0 


114 


118 


5,000 




99 


874.000 


181 


129)4 


122,000 








111)4 


109)4 


279,000 


mi 

m 


m 


618,500 

1495,000 


105 


108)4 


112.000 


.... 






U6 


115)4 


19,000 


114)4 


114 


7,000 


.... 






107** 


106* * 


51,000 


108 


108 


2,000 



1.675.000 108 May 12, *97 

22,762,000 jaD 

4.718.000 QM16 

4.998.000 

3,000,000 m a n | 



1.250.000 M a N 111 July 8,*97 I 
5^646*000 MAR 115)4 Feb. 14,*98 I 

1.300.000 r a A 

60u,ooo j a j * 



Peo., Dec.AEv.Tr.Co.ctf.lstg.6’s.l920 
• Ev.div.Tr.Co.cf lstg.6*s.l920 
i Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d mort S's.1926 
. # 1st instal. paid 

Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 6*s. . . .1921 j 
. 2d m 4)4*8 1921 

Pine Creek Railway 6*s .1960 I 



99 


Dec. 29, *98 


99 


98 


19.0CO 


94 


Dec. 7, *98 


94 


94 


5,000 


20 


Dec. 20, *98 


20 


20 


20,000 


120 


May U *98 








90 


Sept. 22*98 


.... 


.... 




187 


Nov. 17, *98 


.... 


.... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*,— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 


Principal 


Amount. 


Int'st 


Last 


Sale. 




Due. 


Paid. 


Price 


Date. 



December Sales. 



Date. Htqh. Love. Total. 



Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6*s.l922 

Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6*s. 1922 

Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g. 5’s ser. A, 1928 



2,400,000 A a o 107H Oct. 26, '93 

1,440,010 j a j 121 Nov^TO 

2,000,000 a a o 112 Mar. 25/93 



Pittsburg, McK’port A Y. 1st 6’s, 1932 

j * 2d g. 0’s 1934 

1 McKspt A Bell. V. 1st g. 6*s 1918 



2,250,000 j a J 117 

900.000 j a j ... 

600.000 j a j ... 



May 31/89 



Pittsburg, Pains. A Fpt. 1st g. 5’s, 1916 
Pitts., Sbena’go 4L.E. 1st g. 5*8, 1940 
• 1st cons. 5*s 1943 

Pittsburg A West’n 1st gold 4’s, 1917 
Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 



1.000. 000 j a J 90 

3.000. 000 a a o ‘ ‘ 

408,000 J a J 

9.700.000 J a J 

1.562.000 M a N 



Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s. . . . 
• registered. . . . 



1997 



| 58,668,1 



,000 



Rio Grande VTest’n 1st g. 4*s 1909 

Rio Grande June’n 1st gtd. g.5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 3-4, 1940 
Sait Lake City 1st g. sink fu*d6*s, 1913 

St. Jo. A Gr. isl. 1st g. 2.342 1947 3,500,000 j a J 



15.200.000 

1.850.000 

4.510.000 
297.000 



j a j 
j a j 

j a j 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j 



St. Louis A San F. 2d 6*8, Class A, 1906 

2d g. 6*8. Class B 1906 

2d g. 6*3, Class C 1906 

1st g. 6*8 P.C.AO 1919 

gen. g. 6’s. 1931 

gen. g. 5*s 1931 

1st Trust g. 5’s 1987 

Ft. Smith A Van B. Bdg. 1st 6*8, 1910 

Kansas, Midland 1st g. 4*s 1937 

8t. Louis A San F. R. R. g. 4’s..l996 
t * South’n div. 1st g.5*s. 1947 



8t. Louis S. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
„ * 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs... .1989 

St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1987 

„ • gtd. gold 5*s 1937 

St. Paul A Duluth 1st 5*8 1913 

• 2d 5’s 1917 



St. Paul, Minn. A Manito*a 2d 6*s..l909 

• Dakota ext’n 6’s. 1910 

» 1st con. 6*s 1933 

• 1st con. 6*8, registered .... 

• 1st c.6*s, red’d to 4V$*s 

• 1st eons. 6’s register’d 

• Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4’s.. 1937 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st 6*8 1922 

Montana Cent. lstC*s int. gtd . . 1937 

• 1st 6’s, registered 

• lstg. g. 5*8. 1937 

• registered 

Eastern Minn, 1st d. 1st g. 5’s. .1908 

I * registered 

I Eastn. R’yMlnn. N.div.lstg. 4*8.1940 

• registered 

WillmarASioux Falls 1st g.5*s, 1938 

l • registered 



500.000 
2,709,500 

2.400.000 

1.030.000 

7.807.000 

12.293.000 

1.099.000 

304.000 

1.606.000 

6.388.000 

1.500.000 



m a n 
m a n 
m a n 
f a a 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
j a d 
a a o 



20,ooo,ouo m a n 
8,ooo,(0o j a j 

2.480.000 jajl5 

1.138.000 j a J 



I * 



8,000,000 

5,676,(00 

13.344.000 

21.196.000 

,805,000 

2.150.000 

6 , 000,000 

2.700.000 

4.700.000 
5,000,000 

3.025.000 



a a o 
m a n 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a r> 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
j a j 



ll2UDec. 9/98 


i mi 


li r 


13,(00 


98 


July 14, *97 






100 


Dec. 30/98 


101 


95*4 


886,000 


88** Dec. 30, *98 


89 


84V£ 


7,439,000 


93 


Dee. 30/98 


93 


89*4 


517,000 


91 


June 16/98 






75 


Dec. 27/98 


76 


75 


235,066 


81*4 Doc. 29, *98 


84 


81 


| 76,000 


114 


July 20/98 








114k 


* Dec. 30/98 


114k* 


113*4 


22,000 


114k 


* Dec. 30/98 


114k* 


11314 


18,(00 


118 


May 23, *92 




125 


Dec. 30, *98 


125 


122*4 


237,0(0 


no 


Dec. 30/98 


110 


107k* 


336,000 


100 


Nov. 10/1*8 






105 


Oct. 4/96 








84** Dec. 30/96 


86 


824 


1,351.666 


97*4 Dec. 15/98 


97*4 


97*? 


26,(00 


85 


Dec. 30/98 


85% 


80% 


2,401,0(0 


41V4 Dec. 30/98 


UK 


35 


3.540,000 


90 


Nov. 8.27 








90 


Mar. 20/96 








121 


Dec. 30, *98 


121 ' ’ 


121 ‘ 


1,000 


112V* Dec. 29/98 


112V4 


110 


22,(00 


124 


Dec. 20/98 


124 


124 


7,0(0 


124 


Dec. 21/98 


124 


123 


9,000 


138** 


i Dec. 19/98 


138*4 


137*4 


21,000 


12» 


Aug. 19/95 




114V* 


1 Dec. 23/98 


11454 


11*3% 


27,(00 


10.5 


Nov. 4/95 






104*4 


Dec. 23/98 


104*4 


102 k* ' 


20,666 


(0 


Feb. 19/97 







127*4 Feb. 8/98 
130 Oct. 27, *98 

115 A pr. 24/97 
112*4 Sept .22/98 

116 Nov.15/98 



113 Aug. 28/98 



San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
8av. Florida A W n. 1st c. g. 6*s. . . 1934 
• 1st g. 5*s 1934 

Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 5’s 1926 

Sodus Bay A Sout’n lst5*s. gold, 1924 . 
8outh Caro* a A Georgia 1st g. 5’s, 1919 



3,872,003 j a J 100*4 Oct. 20/97 

4,056,0(0 a a o 106*4 Aug. 2/97 

1.780.000 a a o 104 Via Oct. 18/97 

2.500.000 j a J 104** Feb. 5/98 

500,000 j a J 105 Sept. 4/86 

5.250.000 MO 102 Dec. 30/98 103** 100 344,(00 
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TEE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal I 
Due. 



Southern Pacific Co. 



r ... Last Sale. December Sales. 

Amount. ft*? , 

fata- Ztate. High. Low.l Total. 



( Gal. Harrisb’gh A 8. A. 1st g 0’s.. 1910 

l • 2d grs 1905 

• Mex. & P. divlst g 6’s. 1981 
Houst. A T C 1st Waco & NTs. .1908 



t IstgS’sint. gtd 1937 

• con.g0 8int.gtd 1912 

• gen. g Vs Int. gtd 1921 

Morgan's La A Tex. 1st g 6*s. . . .1920 

. 1st *po 1Q1C 

N. Y. Tex. & Mex. flrtd.lst gVsV.1912 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g 5’s 1927 

San Ant.AAranPasslstgtdg4’8.1948 
Tex. A New Orleans 1st 7*s 1905 

• Sabine dlv. 1st g 0’s. ..1912 

• con.gS’s 1943 



4.750.000 

1.000,000 

13.418.000 

1.140.000 

7.107.000 

8.455.000 

4297.000 

1.494.000 
5.000,000 
1,442.500 

18.842.000 

18.880.000 

1.020.000 

2.575.000 

1 . 020.000 



99*6 Dec. 9, ’98 
102 Dec. 8, ’98 
10094 Dec. 30/98 
125 June 29, *92 
112% Dec. 28/98 
112 Dec. 9/98 
07% Dec. 30/98 
120% Feb. U.TO 
127 Apr. 30/98 

9894 Dec* 30/98 
81 Dec. 30/98 
110 Dec. 14 /h 8 
100% Nov. U.’O? 
104% Dec. 80/98 



99% 98% 2,000 

102 102 5,000 

10094 98% 273,000 



113 112% 23,000 

112 112 3,000 

87% 85% 213,000 



9894 94% 
81% 74% 

110 % 110 



104% 103% 95,000 



I 170,000 
1,004.000 
I 7,000 



8outh*n Pac. of Ariz. 1st 0’s 1909-1910 
South. Pac. of Cal. 1st g 6’s.l905~12 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1937 

• stamped 1905-1937 

. Austin A North w’n 1st g 5*8. . .1941 



10,000,000 jaj 112% Dec. 80/98 112% 111% 
80,677,500 a A o 118% Dec. 17/98 118% 118% 

7.984.000 MAN 102% Nov. 11/98 

12,500,000 100% Dec. 30/98 107 104% 

1.920.000 j A J 92 Dec. 23/96 92 88% 



8o. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s. ..1987 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. 1st 0's.... 1911 



5.500.000 j A J 

4.180.000 J A J 113% Nov. 23/9 



Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s. 1994 
f • registered 

• Memph.dlv.lstg.4-4%-5’8.1990 

• registered 

East Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s 1988 

• registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 6’s 1918 

Atl. A Char. Air Line, income..l900 

Col. A Greenville, 1st 5-0’s 1910 

East Tenn., Va. A Ga. 1st 7*s. . .1900 

• divisional g 6’s 1930 

• con. 1st g 5’s 1960 

Ga. Pacific By. 1st g 5-0’s 1922 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 0’s 1925 

Rich. A Danville, con. g6’s 1915 

• equip, sink. f*d g 5’s, 1909 

• deb. 6’s stamped 1927 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 0’s. .1900 



ser. B 0’s 


19il 


small 




ser. C 6’s 


1910 


small 




ser. D 4-5*8 


1921 


small 




ser. E 5’s 


1926 


small 





• ser. F5’s, 
Virginia Midland i 



Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1930 

• gen.5’8. gtd. stamped. 1920 

W. O. A W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

. W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 1914 

Spokane Falls A North.lstg.0’s..l939 
Staten Island Ry 1st gtd. g 4%s..l943 



| 27,850,000 
[ 6,083,000 

[ 4,500,000 

1 , 000,000 

750.000 

2,000,000 

8.123.000 

3.106.000 
12,770,000 

5.660.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

818.000 

8.308.000 

j- 000,000 

j- 1,900,000 

[ 1,100,000 



f 1,775,000 22® 

1.310.000 MAS 

2.392.000 MAN 

2.400.000 MAN 

1.025.000 r A A 

2.531.000 j A J 

2.812.000 j A J 
500,000 J A D 



Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4%*s.l939 

1st con. g. 5’s 1894-1944 

I St. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s.l980 

Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g 6*8.1914 



100 Doc. 80/98 
98 Oct. 31/98 

107 Nov. 21/98 

i02% Nov. 21/98 

ii2% Aug.17,’97 
104 May 24/95 
118 Sept.30/98 

108 Dec. 20/98 
117 Dec. 23/98 
115 Dec. 3»/9* 

125 Dec. 15/98 
118% Nov. 28/98 

126 Dec. 27/98 

101 Nov. 2/97 
104% Dec. 16, ’98 



106 104% 



108 107% 

117 117 

115% 114 
125 125 



104% 104% 



110% Deo. 29, *98 
110 Dec. 29/98 I 
90 Aug.25/98 

118% Dec. 1/98 



111 109% 

110 109% 

118% 118% 



7,000,000 A A o 109 Oct. lS,^ 

4.500.000 F A A 111% Dec. 28,*98 111% DO 

3.500.000 AAO 103 Oct. 27/98 .... 



rerre Haute Liec. Ky. gen. g 6*8.1914 444,000 qjan 105% Dec. 18, *95 

to'li 1 W’S [ 1905 8,846,000 HAS 105^ Dec. 27,’98 105H 106M 4.000 

■ 1st gold 5’s 2000 21,210,000 j A D 110 Dec. 29/98 110 107 198,000 

• 2d gold income, 5’s .2000 23,227,000 mar. 49 Dec. 80, *98 50 45% 9,786,000 

Third Avenue 1st g 5*s 1937 iFXoOO, 000 j A j 128 Dec, 12, *98 128 127 9,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 



Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. Principal 


Amount. 

1 


Last Sale. 


December Sales. 


Due. 


Price. Date. 


High . Low. 


1 Total. 


Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s. . . .1905 
i * 1st M. g 5’s West. diy. . J985 


3,000,000 J a J 

2.500.000 A a o 

1.500.000 Jan 

2.840.000 a a O 

4.800.000 J a D 

8.234.000 . M a N 


106** Dec. 6, ’98 
102 Dec. 28, ’96 


106** 

102 


106% 

102 


5.000 

2.000 


f • Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1990 
Toledo, Peoria A W. 1st g Vs . . . .1017 
ToU 8t.L. AK.C. Tr. Rec. 1st g C’B.Wie 


80 Dec. 29, *98 
80 Dec. 29, ’98 
92 Dec. 80, *98 


80 

80 

92 


t» 

78% 

89% 


24,000 

44,0e0 

200,000 


Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5's. . . .1988 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’8.1945 

Union Pacific R. R. A Id gt g 4s. 1047 
• registered. 


1,852,000 ' J a D 
4^37,000 A a o 

90.000. 000 L a j 

j a j 

2.000. 000 man 
15^88,000 J a D 


100 Dec. 27, *98 


100 


100 


10,000 


105** Dec. 90, *98 
99% Oct. 28,*98 
66*4 Dec. 28, ’98 
87*2 Dec. ao.’oe 


105% 


101% 


4.527,000 


Union Pac.'Tr. Co. cts. g. 4%»..1018 
. U.P. Den.AGT.Co.cf.lstc.g^s.1930 


68 

88% 


65 

84% 


80,000 

1,608,000 


Wabash R.R. Co.. 1st gold 5’s. . . .1980 

• 2d mortgage gold 6’s..lS80 

• deben. mtg series A. .1980 

• series B 1989 

1st g.5’s Det. A Chi. ex. 1940 

St. L., Kan. C. A N. St. Cbas. B. 

• 1st 6*8 1908 


i 

31.664.000 M a N 

14.000. 000 F a A 
3,500,000 J a J 

25.740.000 J a J 
3,500,000 J a J 

1 

1,000,000 a a o 

1 

10.000. 000 J a J 
10,000,000 a a o 
10,000,000 Nov. 


113 Dec. ao.’oe 
94** Dec. 30,’98 


f! 


‘SIS 


569.000 

833.000 


84** Dec. 30, *98 
108*2 Dec 27, *98 

110 June 7, *98 

110% Dec. 23, *98 
54 Dec. 28, *98 
14% Dec. 30, *98 


86 

108% 


107% 


1,617,000 

40,000 


Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 6*8. .1987 

• gen g. 2-8-4’s 1943 

• inc. 5*8 1948 

West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1906 


111 


no 

fit 


51.000 

96.000 
168,000 


3.960.000 ; M a N 

6.081.000 MAN 




99 Dec. 28, *97 




.... 




West Va. Cent’l A Pac. 1st g. 6*8.1911 


8^60,000 J a J 


108 Feb. 18,*96 


.... 






Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 5’s.l9B8 

• Trust Co. certificates 

• Wheeling div. 1st g. 5*8.1928 

• ex ten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..I960 

• consol mortgage 4’s 1992 


1.018.000 A a o 

1.982.000 

1,500,100 J a J 

1.624.000 F a A 

1.600.000 J a J 


100 Dec. 12, *98 
104% Dec. 29, *98 
100 Sept. 2, *98 
92** Mar. 11, *98 
67% Dec. 17, *98 


103 

104% 


100 

103 


12,000 

11,000 


57% 


53" 


3,000 


Wisconsin Cent.Co. 1st trust g.5’sl907 

• eng. Trust Co. certificates. 

• income mortgage 5’s. ..1967 


1.987.000 IJ a J 

10,013,000 

7.775.000 1 A a o 


84 Nov. 16, *97 
62 Dec. 30, *98 
7 Nov. 1,’98 


64% 


61% 


1,834,000 









UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name Principal 

Due. 


Amount. 


Int’st 

Paid. 


Year 1896. 


December Sales. 


! 

t 


High. Low.\ Total. 


United States 2*s registered Opt’l 

• 3’s registered 18981 

• 3’s coupon 1898 

• 3’s small bonds reg 1896 ' 

• 8*8 small bonds coupon.. .1898 

• 4’s registered 1907( 

• 4’s coupon 1907 ’ 

• 4’s registered 1925 

• 4’s coupon 19 i5 

• 5*s registered 1904 

• 6’s coupon 1904 

• 6’s currency 1899 

• 4*s reg. cer. ind. (Cherokee) 1899 

District of Columbia 3-65’s 1924 

• small bonds 

• registered 

• funding 5’s 1899 

• # small 

• • registered 


25,864,700 

189,097,480 

559,595,900 

162,815,400 

100,000,000 

14,004,560 

1,660,000 

i 14,033,600 

[ 800,400 


ZZeeeell***** 

o o 


90% 98 

ia 

107% 104% 
113% 106 
114% 107 
129% 116% 
129% 117% 
115 109% 

115 109% 

104 102% 

117 115 


90% 99% 
107% 106% 
107% 105% 

107% 105% 
112 111% 
113% 112% 
128% 127% 
129% 127% 
112% 112% 
113 112% 

:::: 


20,000 
! 33,5(0 

1,546,010 

143,200 

208.400 

28,500 

141.000 

100.000 

50.000 

53.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Notb.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Namb. 



Principal 
Due . 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8.1948 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. 8*s..l900 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6*8. . . .1915 

Barney A Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6*8.1942 
B’klyn Wharf A Wh. Co. 1st g. 6*8.1946 

Chic. June. A St*k Y’ds col. g. 5*8.1915 

• non-cum. inc. 5*8. 1907 

Colo. Coal A Iron 1st con. g. 6*8. .1900 
Colo. C’l A I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’8.1909 

* Coupon off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 6*8 1919 

CoL Fuel A Iron Co.gen. 8f g 6*8. . 1943 
Commercial Cable (X). 1st g. 4*8.2397. 

• registered 



Det. Mack.AMar. Id. gt. 8* 8 A. .1911 
Erie Teleg. A Tel. col. tr. g 8 fd 5*8.1926 

Grand Riv. Coal A Coke 1st g.6’s.l919 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. 1st g. 5*8.1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. 1st 8*k. f*d g. 6*8.1931 
Hoboken Land A Imp. g. 5*8. 1910 

Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5*8. ..1910 

• non. conv. deb. 6*8 1910 

Iron Steamboat Co. 6*8 1901 

lnternat*l PaperCo. 1st con.g6*s.l918 

Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

• 1st g. 5*s 1026 

• 2d g. 5*8 1926 

Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic)lst g 5*8. 1928 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5*s. . . .1919 
Manh. BchH. A L. lim. gen. g. 4*8.1940 
Metrop. Tel A Tel. Ists’kFd g. 5*8.1918 

• registered 

Mich. Penins. Car Co. 1st g 5*8. . .1942 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co„ 1st a 6*8. . .1920 
Newport News Shipbuilding A I 

Dry Dock 5*8. 1890-1990/ 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5*9 cnv.,1920 
N. Y. A Ontario Land 1st g 6*8... 1910 

Peoria Water Co. g 6*8 1889-1919 

Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g 6*8 1920 

Procter A Gamble, 1st go’s 1940 

Roch APitts.ClAIr.Co. pur my 5*8. 1946 

8t. Louis Terml. Cup pies Station. 

A Property Co. 1st g 4*’s 5-20. .1917 
8o. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6*8. .1923 

Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6*8 1906 

Standard Rope A Twine 1st g. 6*8.1946 , 

* • inc. g. 6*8.1946 1 

Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6*s..l912 1 

Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 6*s...l917 I 
( * Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s. . .1917 

< Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6*s. .1922 
( De Bard. C A I Co. gtd. g 6*8. . .1910 

U. S. Leather Co. 6* g s. fd deb. .1915 
U. S. Mortgage ana Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 
8eries B 5*8 1899-1914 

• C 5*8 1900-1915 

* D4*’s 1901-1916 

• E 4*8 1907-1917 

• F 4*8 1908-1918 

* G 4*8 1908-1918 

Small bonds 



Amount. 



12,000,000 

8,068,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

17.500.000 

10,000,000 

2.575.000 

2.964.000 
700,000 



1.043.000 

2 . 021.000 

[ 13,000,000 

3.021.000 

1.960.000 

780.000 

1.090.000 

1.706.000 

1.440.000 

6 ^ 00,000 

7,000,000 

500.000 

8.408.000 



1.975.000 
1,000,000 
2 , 000,000 

1.250.000 

1,8U0,000 

2 , 000,000 

2,000,000 

3.837.000 

2,000,000 

1.261.000 

448.000 

1.254.000 

500.000 

2,000,000 

1 . 100.000 

2,000,000 

478.000 

4.975.000 

2.912.000 

7.500.000 

400.000 

1.244.000 

3.399.000 

1,000,000 

2.428.000 

6,000,000 



1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 , 000.000 

1,000,000 

1 , 000,000 



Paid. 



Q F 



J A 



J A J 



j a d 
a ao 

MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
MAS 
J A J 

J A J 
MAN 
F A A 

MAN 
MAN 
J A J 

MAN 



J A J 
M A 8 
F A A 



J A D 

A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 

MAN 



MAN 

A A O 
J A J 
J A D 

MAS 



Last Sale. 


| Dbobmbbb Salbb. 


Price. Date . 


High. Low. 


Total, . 


104** Dec. 29, *98 


105 106* 


90,0(0 


108 Dec. 80, *98 


106 108 


19,000 


85 Dec. 80, *96 


86 88* 


191,000 


98 Dec. 80,*98 


94* M* 


104,000 


109* Feb. 9,*97 







100* Nov.l4,*98 






81 Feb. 11,*97 







103 Dec. 1,*98 


108 106 


5,000 


87* Dec. 30, *98 
103* Nov. 10, *98 


87* 80 


196,000 


104 Feb. 16, *96 







22* Dec. 26, *98 


24 18* 


606,000 


106* Dec. 22, *98 


1C 6* 105 


31,000 


90 Nov. 26, *96 






107* June 3, *92 


t - f t 




111 AugJB, 97 


, t .. tf#f 




102 Jan. 19, *94 







100 Dec. 22, *98 


100 100 


5,000 


70 Apl. 23, *97 


# „ .... 




75* Dec. 4, *96 







105* Oct. 10, *96 






80 May 4,*97 







102 July 8, *97 






55 Aug .27, ’95 






103* Jan. 5, *92 







98 Dec. 2,*98 


98 98 


2,000 


104* Dec. 80, *98 


104* 102 


104,000 


94 May 21, *94 







100 June 4, *96 






92* May 5, *96 


..!! !.!! 




100 June 23, *92 






106* Oct. 14, *95 






113 Apr. 4,*98 













101 Feb. 19, *97 






84* Dec. 80, ‘*98 


84* 79* 


268,000 


24* Dec. 30, *98 


25 19*| 


2J867.000 


103* Dec. 80, *98 


103* 95 ' 


179,000 


106 Dec. 30, *98 


106 98 


128,000 


84 May 2, *96 






96 Dec. 29, *98 


97“ 96“ 


11,000 


117 Dec. 27, *98 


117 116 


49,000 


































Y. . m . *. .! *. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prioes and total sales 
„ for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS-Omttnued. 



Amount. 


InVt 

paid. 


540,000 


JftD 




8,680,000 


MAH 
MS If 




1,000,000 


MAH 

MAN 


8,502,000 


J A J 


1,957,000 


J A J 


L850.000 


J A J 


845,000 


J A J 


1150.000 


J A D 


7,000,000 


J A J 


13^89,000 


MAN 


1,215,000 


J A J 


4.818,000 


J A J 


1,040,000 


r a a 


4,312,0(0 


M A 8 


2,155,000 


J A J 




• 1*500,000 


A A O 
A A O 


2,500,000 


MAS 


6,000,000 


J A D 


U26.000 


r a a 


3,750,000 


A A O 




10,000,000 


Q T 


2,100,000 


MAN 


2,500,000 


J A D 


4,000,000 


A AO 




2^00,000 


MAS 

MAS 


10,000,000 


J A J 


4,845,000 


J A D 


2,000,000 


J A J 


5,000.000 


MAN 


8,805^00 


MAN 



Last Sals. 


Dbobmbeb Salas. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 










108 Nov-21,*98 
105 Mar. 11, *98 
10544 July 7, *97 
1044a Nov. 12, *97 
115 Dec. 16, *96 




•••• 





115 


11846 


88,000 


111 Novl7,*98 








08 Dec. 28, *95 








91*6 Oct. 12, *96 
11546 Dec. 80, *98 








117 


11446 


113,000 


1044k Jan. 28,*98 


964a Dec. 80, *96 


mi 


96 


888,000 


94 Aug.l0,*96 
112 Dec. 90, *98 


112 


11096 


38,000 


120 Dec. 5, *98 
11046 Feb. 4, *97 


120 


120 


19,000 


102 Feb. 14, *98 
106 Dee. 29, *96 


108** 


107* ‘ 


34,000 


9246 Mar. 11, *95 








107 Dec. 80, *98 
9746 Nov. V95 


107 

.... 


10% 


53,000 


11746 NovJ22,*96 
105H Dec. 29, *98 


10546 


imk 


10,000 


124 Dec. 10, *96 


124 


SB 


6,000 


105 Dec. 16, *98 


106 


10,000 


11196 Dec. 20, *96 
10696 Dec. 21, *98 
10546 Oct. 21**96 
105 Deo. 20. *98 


1 & 


lii* * 

105 


£666 

29,000 


106** 


104% 


158,000 


101 Mar. 16, *98 




r RECORD 









Namb. 






Vermont Marble, 1st s. fond 5*8 . . 1010 

Western Union deb. 7’s 1875-1000 

• 7% registered 1000 

• debenture, 7*8 1884-1000 

• registered. 

• ooL trust cur. 5’s .1988 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fa, 0’s.... 1011 

v Northwestern Telegraph 7*s. . .1904 
Wheel L. B. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5*8.1019 



Gas A Blbctric Light Co. Boirns. 

Atlanta Gas light Co. 1st g. 5*8.1047 
Best. Un.Gas tot etto s*k fdg. 5*sJ980 

B*klyn Union GaaCoJstcon.g.5’s.l945 
Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s.. . . .1982 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5*s 1988 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g. 5’s 1918 

Edison Elec. lllu. 1st cony. g. 5*8.1910 

• 1st con. g. 5*8 1905 

• Brooklyn 1st g. 5*s 1940 



Equitable Gas light Co. of N. T. 

1st con. g. 5*s 1982 

General Electric Co. deb. g.5*s. ..1982 
Grand Bapids Gas light Co. 1st 

g. 5*s 1915 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1922 

Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 
• small bonds 



Peep's Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 0*8.1904 
' * 8d gtd. g. 6*8. 1904 

• 1st con. g 6*8. 1043 

• refunding g. 5’s 1947 

• refuding registered.... 
Chic.Gaa LtACokelst gtd g. 5*8.1967 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g*5*s. 1988 

. Eq.GasAFuel,Chic.lstgt<LgA*Bl906 
l Mutual FuelGasColstgtd. g.5*sJ947 
Western Gas Co. coL tr. g. 6 ? s.. .1988 



Arendes.— Fred. A rendea. President of the Lafayette Bank. St. Louis, Mo., died December 
in theft* year. He worked his way up from humble beginnings to a high position 

Birina. — Joseph B. Bivins, President of the First National Bank, Cordele.Ga.. died Decem- 
ber n. 

Congdon. — W. M. Congdon, President of the Citizens* Bank, Sedgwick, Kans., died De- 
cember 17. He was born in Vermont In 1829, and resided in Sedgwick county, Kans., since 
187L He had been a member of both houses of the Kansas Legislature. 

Davis.— Capt. Joel S. Davis, Cashier of the Bank of Amity ville, N. Y., died December 90, 
wed sixty-five years. He was formerly master and owner of a vessel trading between New 
York and ports in the West Indies and South America. 

Ferris.— Benson Ferris, President of the Westchester County Savings Bank, Tarrytown, 
N. r„ died December 7, aged seventy-four years. 

Freeman.— Washington Freeman, President of the National Mechanics and Traders* 
Bank, Portsmouth, N. died in New York city December 8. He was sixty-eight years of 
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Frederich.— Wm. J. Frederick, Cashier of the Rosenberg Bank, Galveston, Tex*, died De- 
cember 14. 

Gardiner.— James L. Gardiner, President of the First National Bank, Seymour, IzxL, 
since 1865, died December 12. 

Goodspeed.— Wm. B. Goodspeed, Cashier of the First National Bank. Hoboken. N. J„ 
died January 3. He was fifty-four years of age, and had been Cashier of the bank for nine- 
teen years. 

Graves.— J. K. Graves, who was formerly prominently connected with banking at Du- 
buque, Iowa, died Decembers. 

Graves.— James M. Graves, for twenty years Cashier of the Lexington (Ky.) City National 
Bank, died January 7, aged sixty-three years. 

Greenleaf.— Albert Greenleaf, Cashier of the Merchants' National Bank, Newburyport, 
Mass., and former President of the Newburyport Five Cents Savings Bank, died January 8, 
aged sixty-two years. 

Grnnfleld.— Charles G run field President of the Norway Plains Savings Bank, Rochester, 
N. H ., died December 19. He was born at Rochester in 1820. 

H ax.— Louts Hax, President of the Central Savings Bank and director of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Saint Joseph, Mo., died December 25. 

Hovey.— A. G. Hovey, died at Eugene, Oregon, November 27. He founded the Lane 
County Bank in 1879, it being the first bank established in the county, and continued one of 
the proprietors up to the time of his death. Mr. Hovey was born in New Hampshire in 18B4, 
removing to Ohio when quite young, where he remained until 1849, when be went to the Pa- 
cific Coast. He had held a number or important political offices. 

Jones.— O. Perry Jones. Cashier of the First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa., died by his 
own hand December 80. His accounts at the bank are reported correct. 

Lamb.— James A. Lamb, President of the Citizens' Bank, Sidney, Ohio, died December 9. 
aged about eighty-three years. He was for many years engaged in mercantile business, and 
had been President ot the bank since Its organization In 1870. 

Layton.— Peter M. Layton, President of the Covington (Ind.) Banking Co. died Decem- 
ber 7. 

Payson.— Henry M. Payson, who in 1854 established the banking firm of H. M. Payson A 
Co., Portland, Me., died December 21. 

Perry.- Thomas Perry, until recently prominently connected with banking at Westerly, 
R. I., died December 23. He became President of the Westerly Savings Bank in 1856 and held 
the position until about a year ago. He was also formerly President of the Wasnington Na- 
tional Bank, holding the position for many years, and was a director at the time of his death. 
Mr. Perry was born at Westerly in 1814. 

Ramsdell.— Thomas Ramsdell, formerly President of the Windham (Ct.) Bank, died De- 
cember 2. 

Klee. — Henry A. Rice, formerly President of the Massachusetts National Bank, and a 
director of the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Co., Boston, died December 15, aged eighty-two 
years. 

Stateulr. — Wm. States! r, the oldest and one of the most prominent citizens of Freehold, 
N. J., died January 2, aged almost ninety-four years. At the time of his death he was Presi- 
dent of the Freehold Banking Company— a position he had held since 1864. 

Swasey.— R. D. Swasey, of the banking firm of Swasey A Martin, Provo City, Utah, died 
December 20. 

Tompkins.— Stephen Tompkins, of the banking firm of 8. Tompkins A Son. Avon, HI., 
died December 26. He was born near Hamilton, N. Y., in 1815, but had resided in Illinois since 
1837. For over sixty years he had been in the mercantile business at Avon, and had been a 
banker since 1884. 

Webb.— Hon. E. F. Webb, for many years Vice-President of the Merchants' National 
Bank, Waterville, Me., and who had been Speaker of the House and President of the 8enate 
in the Maine Legislature, died December 7. 

White.— Daniel M. White, President of the Lewiston (Idaho) National Bank, died De- 
cember 11. He was bom in Indiana in 1843, and had resided in the Far West since 1858. Mr. 
White was connected with many business enterprises, and was one of the pioneers of Idaho. 

Winter.— William Wynne Wlster, ex-President of the National Bank of Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, died December 16. He had long been a director and Vice-President of the bank, and 
in 1866 was elected President, holding the position until within a few weeks of bis death. He 
was bom in Philadelphia in 1807, ana belonged to an old and well-known family. 



T17 ANTED— Situation as Bookkeeper in Bank in Kansas by young man of valuable expe- 
rience. Credentials given upon reply to this notice. 

J. I. CROMWELL, Coffey vilte, Nans. 
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T he bell introduced by Mr. Hill, and favorably reported by 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, is intended 
as a substitute for the various measures of currency reform. It 
declares gold to be the standard, provides for the gradual retirement 
of the legal- tender notes and the substitution of National bank 
currency. 

The chief advantage of the measure is that it effects these various 
objects with the least possible change of existing conditions. The 
declaration as to the standard of value is the mere recognition of pres- 
ent conditions. The greenbacks are retired very gradually as the 
National bank notes increase in volume, and the increase of National 
bank notes is rendered feasible by permitting issues to the par of the 
bonds deposited, and by the repeal of the tax of one per cent, per 
annum on circulation and the substitution therefor of a tax of one- 
fifth of one per cent, per annum on capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. 

After making the gold dollar the standard of value and leaving 
the silver coinage as it now is, the bill provides for a division of issue 
and redemption in the Treasury Department which shall have charge 
of the issue, redemption and exchange of all kinds of United States 
money. The gold coin and bullion held against outstanding gold 
certificates, the United States notes held against outstanding currency 
certificates, the silver dollars and bullion held against outstanding 
silver certificates and Treasury notes, are all to be transferred to the 
accounts of this division. There is to be similarly transferred gold 
coin and bullion equal to twenty-five per cent, of the United States 
notes and Treasury notes and a further amount equal to five per cent, 
of the aggregate coinage of silver dollars. This fund is to be used 
solely for the redemption of the notes and certificates and in exchange 
for notes and silver dollars. These funds are to be kept intact at the 

l 
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percentage named, the Secretary being given authority to sell three 
per cent, gold bonds payable in twenty years, but redeemable at the 
option of the United States in one year. The gold certificates and 
currency certificates when redeemed are to be cancelled, and all pro- 
visions of law for the issue of such certificates are repealed. The 
Treasurer of the United States and such assistant Treasurers as are 
designated by the Secretary are to pay out gold for gold certificates, 
currency for currency certificates, gold coin for legal-tender notes and 
Treasury notes, silver dollars for silver certificates, and issue silver 
certificates for dollars in denominations of five dollars and less, such 
small certificates in exchange for certificates of larger denominations. 
They are also to pay out gold for silver dollars, and silver dollars for 
gold coin, United States or Treasury notes, and United States notes 
and Treasury notes in exchange for gold coin. As the United States 
and Treasury notes are paid in gold they shall be cancelled to an 
amount equal to the increase of National bank notes issued after the 
passage of the Act. If at the end of five years from the date the Act 
takes effect any legal-tender and Treasury notes shall remain out- 
standing, one-fifth of such amount shall be cancelled each year there- 
after, and at the end of ten years these notes shall cease to be a legal 
tender except for dues to the United States. United States notes or 
Treasury notes once redeemed in gold shall not be again paid out ex- 
cept for gold. No United States notes or Treasury notes of a less 
denomination than ten dollars are to be issued after the Act takes 
effect. I'he effect of this will be that denominations of United States 
money of five dollars and less will be confined to silver certificates 
and the legal- tender and Treasury notes will all be of ten dollars and 
over. The National banks will be permitted to receive circulation for 
issue equal to the par value of their bonds instead of ninety per cent, 
as is now the case. Their notes are to be all of denominations of ten 
dollars and more. The tax on circulation is repealed and a tax of 
one-fifth of one per cent, on capital, surplus and undivided profits 
substituted. The provision of law limiting the retirement and in- 
crease of circulation of National banks is repealed. The bill also 
provides for National banks with a capital of $25,000 in places of not 
more than three thousand inhabitants. It also permits the establish- 
ment of branches by the National banks under suitable regulations 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

If this bill shall become a law, the National banks could imme- 
diately issue, upon the bonds now deposited to secure circulation as 
shown by their report of September, 1898, $30,145,075 additional cir- 
culation. Without reference to new banks which may be organized 
the existing banks, if they chose to purchase the full amount of bonds 
to which their capital entitles them, could hold $396,889,055 additional 
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bonds and could issue on such bonds $376,889,055 additional circula- 
tion. In other words, if there were a public demand for additional 
circulation so as to make it an inducement to the banks to issue it, 
the present National banks could increase their notes by the sum of 
$427,034,130. The total amount of legal-tender and Treasury notes 
to be retired is $441,623,757. 

If, therefore, the existing National banks shall, as soon as this Act 
becomes a law, purchase $396,889,055 additional bonds and issue cir- 
culation upon them, the retirement of the legal tenders will be effected 
at once. 

But it is difficult to see where so large an amount of bonds could 
be procured. The whole interest-bearing debt of the United States on 
January 1 , 1899, was $1,040,215,980, and of this the banks already 
held about 224 millions to secure circulation and 115 millions for 
other purposes — 339 millions in all ; an additional 396 millions would 
make their total holdings of United States bonds about 735 millions, 
or more than two- thirds of the whole debt. The sudden demand for 
bonds by the banks would cause a great rise in premiums, perhaps to 
such an extent as to stop purchases. Many of the banks now holding 
bonds would be tempted to await this rise of premiums and would retire 
their circulation rather than take out new notes. In fact the bill will 
open the way for a very considerable speculation in United States bonds 
if an attempt be made by the banks to increase their circulation to 
anything like the extreme limit. In fact the probability is that the 
retirement of legal-tender notes and the issue of bank circulation will 
be a rather slow process unless the United States shall be obliged to 
resort to new issues of bonds, which as things now appear is very un- 
likely. 

The bill, however, apart from this feature places the monetary 
system of the country on a much firmer basis than ever before. Even 
if the legal-tender notes are not retired they will be placed by this 
measure in such a position of security that they will not be used to 
deplete the Treasury reserves. The public knowing that the notes 
will always be backed up by an adequate reserve and that the Treas- 
ury has power to maintain this reserve by the issue of bonds, will never 
be inclined to repeat the operations of 1893. The redemption of the 
notes once made they will thereafter even if not cancelled be issued 
only in exchange for gold, and they will in the end become virtually 
gold certificates. A certain amount, too, will be retired, with the 
gradual increase of National bank circulation. 

The bill would not accomplish all the reforms of the currency that 
are desirable, but its effects as a whole would be beneficial. In the 
present temper of Congress, however, even so moderate a measure as 
this will hardly stand any chance of favorable action. 
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The security op depositors is believed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency to be put in jeopardy by allowing banks to issue circu- 
lation based upon their general assets. Some figures given in the last 
report of the Comptroller derived from the record of the complete 
liquidation of 195 insolvent National banks during a period from 1865 
to May, 1898, seem to require examination. They appear to be re- 
garded by the Comptroller as proving that it would be detrimental to 
the interests of depositors in National banks to change the present law 
as to the issue of circulation so as to permit the issue of notes on the 
security of general assets, instead of on bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer, if such circulation be made a first lien on all assets. 

The average dividend paid to depositors who proved their claims, 
against the 195 banks, was 74.16 per cent. The 195 banks were 
located in all sections of the country and were of capitals varying from 
$50,000 to over $500,000. The total assets of the banks taken pos- 
session of by the Receivers at time of failure are listed at $102, 744, 162. 
These assets appear to be exclusive of the bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer to secure the circulation and of the stockholders’ liability, 
although the tables are not definite on these points. From these as- 
sets $51,694,475 was collected, of which $15,929,019 was used for off- 
sets and other expenses, leaving $35, 765,456 actually available for divi- 
dends. The total collections from assets are 50.31 per cent, of the 
listed assets. Of these 34.8 per cent, was available for dividends, and 
15.5 per cent, was exhausted in offsets and expenses. The entire divi- 
dends paid, however, amounted to $42,543,265. The difference, $6,- 
777,809, appears to have been obtained from the excess of the proceeds 
of bonds to secure circulation, after the redemption of the circulation 
was provided for, and perhaps from the stockholders’ liability. 

Although the Comptroller’s table gives the percentage of good as- 
sets as 50.31 per cent, of the nominal assets listed by the Receivers, 
yet this includes expenses, and it would seem fairer for purposes of 
comparison of the sums which would be actually received by deposi- 
tors to deduct the expenses, and take the percentage 34.8 actually avail- 
able for dividends. 

The object of the tables is to give a basis for estimating what would 
have been the result had these 195 banks been operating under a law 
permitting them to issue circulation equal to certain percentages of 
their capital (100, 80, and 60 per cent.) based entirely on the security 
of their general assets without the deposit of bonds. In this supposed 
case all the resources of the banks would have been in the control of 
those who by their mistakes or frauds caused the failures. As it ac- 
tually was these managing officers had placed a certain portion of 
their resources out of their own hands in the shape of United States 
bonds lodged with the Treasurer. In every case, on the failure of the 
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bank, these bonds not only provided for the outstanding circulation, 
but also something more for the benefit of depositors. In the assumed 
case the resources represented by these bonds would have been in the 
hands of the management of the bank, and it is fair to presume that 
they would have suffered the same deterioration and been subject to 
the same charges for collection as the other resources under the same 
management. The tables, however, do not give the amount of these 
bonds, nor is it very important that they should, because in the as- 
sumed case the comparison may be made on the basis of capital. The 
capital of the 195 banks was $30,730,000. If they had issued circu- 
lation equal to 100 per cent, of capital, the management would have 
had $$0,730,000 additional nominal assets and $30,730,000 additional 
liability. Supposing that 34.8 per cent, of these additional resources 
were collected exclusive of charges of collection, there would have 
been an additional sum of $10,694,040, to be added to the $35,765,456, 
making in all $46,459,496, available to meet claims for circulation and 
deposits. In addition there would be the stockholders’ liability, which 
if an equal percentage were collected free of charges, would increase 
the $46,459,496 by $10,694,040 more, making a total of $57,153,536. 
If the circulation ($30,730,000 less the five per cent, redemption fund) 
were a first lien on the assets, there would remain $27,960,036 for the 
payment of depositors, about forty-eight per cent, of the claims instead 
of the seventy-four per cent, which was actually paid. If the circula- 
tion issued in the assumed case had been eighty per cent, instead of 100 
percent., the amount remaining to pay depositors would be $31,609,888, 
or about fifty- four per cent. If sixty per cent, the amount remaining 
for depositors would be about $35,958,820, or about sixty- two per cent. 

The probability is that no law would ever be enacted permitting 
banks to issue more than sixty per cent, of circulation secured by gen- 
eral assets, and at this percentage of circulation the difference would 
not be very great between the dividends paid to depositors under the 
one system and the other. Continuing the same method and it will be 
found that with circulation based on general assets restricted to twenty - 
five per cent, of the capital, the amount remaining for depositors would 
be $41,835,506, or about the same as that actually paid to the deposi- 
tors of the 195 banks the records of which are given in the Comptrol- 
ler’s tables. In other words, with circulation based on assets restricted 
to twenty-five per cent, of capital, the new system would be just as 
safe for both note holders and depositors as the old one. 

It is possible, moreover, that the statistics of the 195 banks taken 
by the Comptroller are not a strictly fair representative of the results 
of liquidations with the degree of experience now obtained in such 
matters. These 195 banks seem to include all the very early failures 
of the system when the legal and other processes involved in the 
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liquidations were not so well understood and were much more expen- 
sive than they generally are at the present time. But taking the basis 
of computation given in the Comptroller’s tables and the same pro- 
cesses of reasoning as far as they can be gathered from the text and 
tables, it can be proved that banks could issue free circulation to the 
amount of twenty-five per cent, of their capital and the results to note 
holders and depositors remain as they are under the present system. 
If circulation had been issued as assumed, to the extent of sixty per 
cent, of capital of the 195 banks selected, the loss to depositors if the 
circulation 'were first redeemed would have been $6,584,445. If in- 
stead of making the circulation a first lien on assets note holders had 
received pro rata dividends with depositors, both would have re- 
ceived about seventy per cent, of their claims. This would leave 
about $5,374,830 of the notes unredeemed, during a period of thirty- 
three years, or an annual loss of about $162,900, which could easily 
be provided for by a safety fund. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his report seems to agree with the 
Comptroller of the Currency that the figures given in the tables rela- 
tive to the 195 banks show that at the percentages of free circulation 
assumed, depositors of failed banks will not be as well protected as 
they now are. He does not, however, seem to have investigated the 
matter in the manner indicated above, nor does he seem to agree with 
the position taken by the Comptroller that depositors should have 
equal protection with the note holders. In fact, he relies on a safety 
fund to protect such notes as could not be redeemed without impair- 
ing the present position of depositors. He estimates that the “total 
circulation of failed banks outstanding at time of failure on October 
31, 1897, was $20,893,827. The loss on these notes, if the security 
had been impaired in the same degree as the security for other lia- 
bilities, would have been $5,379,165, or an annual average of about 
$163,000 ; the loss would have been made good by a tax of about one- 
twefth of one per cent, per year upon the circulation of the solvent 
banks.” 



The currency reform bill which was reported to the House 
from the Banking and Currency Committee has been withdrawn from 
the calendar and recommitted. On January 17 Mr. McCleary, 
on behalf of the committee, made a statement that the vote on the 
bill reported at the last session had been irregularly taken in the com- 
mittee. When asked whether the bill would again be reported, he was 
unable to give any definite answer. While it is not beyond the range 
of possibility that the measure may be again taken up by the present 
Congress, there is reason to believe, owing to the short time yet 
remaining, and the uncertainty that seems to prevail in Administra- 
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tion circles as to the advisability of resolutely taking up the reform of 
the bank and Government currency, that no further action will be 
taken by the Banking and Currency Committee. 

In the meantime the House Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures is considering the Hill bill to define and fix the standard of 
value and regulate the coinage. This bill also contains provisions rela- 
tive to increasing the taxation of National banks by assessing one- 
quarter of one per cent, annually upon capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. This taxation feature was opposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury when called upon to express his views on the measure. He 
contrasted the burdens of local taxation borne by the National banks 
as compared with trust companies. 

If National banks were relieved from State and municipal taxa- 
tion, they could easily bear some increase of Federal taxation, but dis- 
criminated against as they are in comparison wfthlfinancial institu- 
tions under State laws, any increase in burdens imposed by congres- 
sional legislation would be crushing. 

The work of currency reform in the House of Representatives 
seems to be much retarded by the division it is subjected to among[the 
three committees which have to deal with various phases of the sub- 
ject — the Committee of Ways and Means, the Banking and Cur- 
rency, and the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

The subject of monetary reform includes the national obligations, 
interest-bearing and non interest-bearing, the banking laws, and the 
laws relating to coinage and the standard of value. 

The Ways and Means Committee is really the most important of 
the three, and makes the largest claims, but the other two commit- 
tees have each their peculiar province, of which they are each ex- 
tremely tenacious. As there seems to be no concert of action be- 
tween the three, every comprehensive proposition of currency reform 
has to be split up into the parts which are referred to the different 
committees. The results of the labors of these committees then come 
before the House by pieces, which are very apt to be incongruous 
and even contradictory, affording the best grounds for opponents to 
defeat the entire project. 

It would be a great help to the cause of financial reform if these 
three committees were combined under the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the present Banking and Currency and Coinage Committee 
becoming sub-committees of the first named. The whole committee 
would then occupy the position of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. The entire scheme of financial reform could be referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, which could refer the appropriate 
parts to the proper sub-committees. The whole measure could thus 
be perfected and assimilated, and reported to the House in its en- 
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tirety including all the germane propositions, and could thus be made 
congruous and intelligible in the dependence of its various sections. 
But as things now appear, it seems improbable that anything more 
will be done at this session than to attempt to pass a resolution mak- 
ing the gold dollar the sole standard of value. This would, of course, 
greatly strengthen the financial position of the country, and add to 
the credit of national obligations and commercial securities. 

If, however, the reason for the apparent dread of financial legis- 
lation shown by the Administration is the possibility of arousing ran- 
corous and protracted debate, it seems probable that the attempt to 
pass a gold standard declaration will cause as bitter a contest as if 
the whole subject of retirement of Government notes and enlarge- 
ment of bank-note circulation were precipitated at the same time. 



The collection op the war tax of one-fifth of one per cent, 
on the capital and surplus of banks raised a question between the 
banks and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as to the status of 
that portion of a bank’s savings technically known as undivided profits. 
The Commissioner ruled some time ago that undivided profits are a 
part of the surplus, and demanded payment of the tax upon them. 
The Attorney- General has over-ruled this decision. 

In one sense undivided profits are a part of the surplus above and 
beyond the capital stock, but the National banking laws certainly 
make a distinction between surplus and undivided profits, whatever 
may be the case with the laws of the States in reference to the banks 
organized under those laws. It would seem to be fair, however, that 
if in the case of National banks it be decided that undivided profits 
are not taxable as surplus, the same rule should be applied to banks 
other than National. 

The surplus fund as known to the National banking law is accu- 
mulated under Section 5199 of the Revised Statutes. This section 
grants permission to the directors of National banks to declare divi- 
dends semi-annually from the net profits of the association, with the 
proviso, that “each association shall, before the declaration of a divi- 
dend, carry one- tenth part of its net profits of the preceding half-year 
to its surplus fund until the same shall amount to twenty per cent, 
of its capital stock.” A clear distinction is here made between net * 
profits and surplus. 

Section 5151 of the Revised Statutes also provides, in regard to 
the double liability of shareholders, limiting this liability in cases of 
converted State banks, with a capital of not less than five millions of 
dollars, and a surplus of twenty per cent, on hand, which is to be in 
addition to the surplus required in the case of other National banks. 
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The surplus here last referred to is the surplus mentioned and de- 
scribed in Section 5199. 

There is no provision preventing banks from accumulating surplus 
faster than mentioned in the Act or in refraining from paying divi- 
dends. A bank need not carry any sum whatever to surplus until it 
declares a dividend, but the Comptroller’s office appears to have held 
that where, for instance, a bank declares no dividend for a longer 
period than six months, when it does declare a dividend, ten per cent.of 
the net profits, not for the preceding six months but for the whole time 
since the payment of the last dividend, must be carried to surplus. 
The surplus accumulated by the method described, at least until it 
exceeds twenty per cent, of the capital stock, cannot be taken to meet 
dividends. The twenty per cent, surplus can only be used to meet 
actual losses of the bank, after all net profits are exhausted. It be- 
comes almost a part of the capital of the bank, with the exception that 
its impairment by losses is not required to be made good, as would be 
the case with an impairment of capital. 

The undivided profits of a bank distinct from capital and surplus 
are the fund from which a bank usually meets its expenses and losses 
and pays its dividends. The account is usually stated at the end of 
each semi-annual dividend period. On one side of the balance sheet 
are the undivided profits, and on the other are the expenses, losses, 
etc. The two latter are deducted from the undivided profits and this 
leaves the net profits mentioned in Section 5199. One-tenth of these 
net profits must then be carried to surplus, that is if the surplus has 
not already reached twenty per cent, of the capital, and from the re- 
mainder a dividend may be declared. 

It would be very unjust to tax undivided profits before deducting 
expenses and losses, and to tax the net profits would be the same 
thing as taxing the dividends of the bank. Even if the management 
of a bank, with the consent of stockholders, has seen fit to accumu- 
late its net profits, foregoing dividends for this purpose to strengthen 
the bank, that is no reason why the dividend should be taxed unless 
the law has imposed a tax on dividends. 

The law imposing a war tax on capital and surplus can only be 
construed to mean a tax on what is usually understood as surplus. 
In the case of National banking associations, not only is the meaning 
of surplus well understood by banking custom, but it is clearly defined 
in a Federal law. In the case of banks other than National, although 
they do not come under the Federal statute, yet surplus should be un- 
derstood to mean the account separate from undivided profits as de- 
fined by banking custom. Moreover, the tax on capital and surplus 
is invariably a part of the expense account of a bank. It is paid out 
of the undivided profits and goes to reduce the sum that a bank has to 
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meet losses and to pay dividends. To collect another tax upon un- 
divided profits as such makes virtually a double tax on the same item. 

It is not surprising that the ruling of the Commissioner including 
undivided profits as taxable surplus has been reversed, and this de- 
cision of the Attorney- General may be the means of correcting abuses 
in bank taxation by State authority where it is the rule to count un- 
divided profits as a part of the surplus in assessing the accumulated 
earnings of banks. 



The speculative excitement which has been so marked at all 
the money centres during the past month is the natural concomi- 
tant of the advancing prosperity of the country and the operation of 
the existing monetary laws. 

It is difficult to draw the line between the manifestations of legit- 
imate enterprise and speculation which is injurious to the interests of 
the public. In its widest sense speculation is the outgrowth of the 
intelligence which seeks to provide for its future welfare and to dis- 
count future difficulties ; but pushed to an extreme it becomes mere 
gambling, which produces nothing and causes the unjust transfer 
and needless change of values. 

In its legitimate phase speculation bases itself on the widest pos- 
sible knowledge in regard to economic and commercial facts. It 
studies, with an intelligent selfishness no doubt, the public needs and 
the resources from which these needs may be supplied. In the ma- 
chinery by which the operations of the produce exchanges are con- 
ducted the greatest attention is paid to the procurement of informa- 
tion in regard to the crops and products of this and all other coun- 
tries, so that the supply may be always ample and the prices within 
ordinary limits. In former times, before this machinery was in- 
vented, one-half of the world might be enjoying a plenty accom- 
panied by waste and loss, while another part was suffering from the 
pangs of famine. 

All the efforts of human wisdom in the line of invention of de- 
vices for manufactures, for agriculture and for transportation, have 
been directed toward acquiring the present use of resources which 
otherwise might have lain idle through long future periods. The 
future is a fund which experience has shown may be drawn upon 
without suffering perceptible diminishment. The history of national 
debts is an illustration of how this fact has gradually dawned upon 
the minds of men. Macaulay, in some of the most brilliant pas- 
sages of his History of England, shows with what apprehension the 
growth of the debt was regarded by some of her philosophers and 
statesmen, points out the fallacies which lay under these apprehen- 
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sions, and adds: “If it be true that whatever gives to intelligence 
an advantage over brute force and to honesty an advantage over dis- 
honesty, has a tendency to promote the happiness and virtue of our 
race, it can scarcely be denied that in the largest view, the effect of 
this system (funding) has been salutary. For it is manifest that all 
credit depends on two things, on the power of the debtor to pay debts 
and on his inclination to pay them. The power of a society to pay 
debts is proportioned to the progress which that society has made in 
industry, in commerce and in all the arts and sciences which flourish 
under the benignant influence of freedom and of equal law.” 

All modern speculation depends on credit and commercial honesty, 
and the words of Macaulay in regard to the beneficent effects of fund- 
ing may well be applied to the effects of legitimate speculative enterprise. 
The apprehensions which are entertained by many as to the operations 
of our exchanges may be well classed with the apprehensions which were 
formerly entertained in regard to national debts. While, however, 
the foresight which wisely and systematically looks to realizing on the 
resources which as yet are undeveloped, founding itself on a credit based 
on commercial and business honesty, can only work good both in a 
physical and a moral sense to the public, there is always a develop- 
ment of this spirit which tends to the disadvantage of the country and 
its people. It is of course impossible to repress entirely the gambling 
spirit which takes advantage of and perverts legitimate methods. But 
much can be done to confine and circumscribe this tendency, and cer- 
tainly every feature of the laws of the country should frown severely 
upon it. But above all things the laws of the country should not be 
such in any particular as to give encouragement and temptation to 
those who otherwise whould be prone enough to engage in forms of 
speculation which are but little better than gambling. 

In every exchange and business mart, in addition to the sound and 
authentic information sought to be gathered from all quarters in re- 
gard to the products and manufactures either in existence or prospec- 
tive, there fly about constantly rumors of various kinds, more or less 
unfounded, simulating genuine information, which tend to cause a 
rise or fall of prices in accordance with the wishes of those who start 
these rumors. They are started with great ingenuity and seem to fit 
in with the greatest exactness and accuracy to existing conditions. 
They are the loaded dice with which speculative gamblers seek to de- 
ceive the unwary. With a condition of the money market favorable 
to speculation these inventions increase and fly about with unusual 
activity. There is no way of suppressing them, they are the shadows 
of legitimate enterprise. 

It is not to be doubted that much of the speculative dealing in pro- 
ducts and securities which prevails in all our business centres is due 
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to the ebb and flow of a currency fixed and rigid in volume which 
never contracts when legitimate enterprise has ceased, and rushes its 
whole unemployed volume into the hands of the speculator {fare and 
simple. Then when again needed for the transaction of productive 
business, it is loth to flow back into more useful channels, and there 
occur those periodical stringencies of the money markets verging on 
and frequently developing into panics which rend the whole business 
fabric. These stringencies are the symptoms of the struggle occur- 
ring in recovering the currency from speculative into ordinary busi- 
ness channels. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to Con- 
gress, has vividly depicted this effect of our present currency. When 
the demand for money in the interior for the movement of the crops 
and to meet the yearly settlements due to the effect of the seasons on 
agricultural industry has ceased, then the currency flows to the great 
money centres and tempts the banks there to extend their loans. The 
speculative buyer becomes the bank’s customer. The bank can ex- 
tend its loans and thereby enlarge its deposit line to four times the 
amount of its increased cash. “With the volume of money fixed — 
with no natural movement towards its retirement when not needed in 
legitimate trade” — says the Secretary, “ the tendency to build up a 
four-story structure, on the cash sent from the interior, is irresistible.” 

This encouragement of speculation in all forms of produce and se- 
curities at the money centers is not the worst of it. The demoraliza- 
tion spreads all over the country, the whole outside public desires to 
become speculators and partake in the supposed opportunities to make 
fortunes easily and quickly. Some perhaps find their expectations rea- 
lized, but the great majority of speculators at a distance only manage 
to partake of the disasters which follow the reactions sure to occur, 
and thus the greater extent of the country is drained to contribute to 
the already swollen wealth of the centers. 

The present system, if there be any benefit in it all, tends to aug- 
ment and foster the financial growth of the existing money centers. 
This is contrary to the usual arguments advanced by the opponents 
of currency reform. It is true they bewail the abnormal growth of 
Wall Street and accuse it of plotting to absorb the wealth of all sec- 
tions, but with great inconsistency they also accuse Wall Street and 
the money power represented thereby of plotting for the reform of the 
currency laws. As a matter of fact, it is easy to see that the worst 
opponents of this reform are the speculators of Wall Street. The 
present currency is their best weapon in carrying on their business of 
transferring to their own pockets the resources of the whole country. 

The present currency has caused business to crystallize into a fixed 
routine, and however obvious a better method is, it will be opposed 
chiefly by those who have learned to make the old way profitable to 
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themselves however disastrous it may prove to the great majority. 
The growth of the gambling instinct, spreading throughout the country 
and so much to be deplored, is no doubt very largely due to the en- 
couragement given to speculative business by the present currency 
system. 



The Report op the Secretary op the Treasury is a lucid 
and interesting document. The state of the revenues and expendi- 
tures, the history of the recent loan, the discussion of the necessity of 
currency legislation, and the suggestions for the improvement of the 
money conditions in Porto Rico, are sure to attract great attention. 
The growth of the foreign trade and its effect upon importations are 
set forth in an impressive and terse style. 

The revenues from all sources for the last fiscal year were over 
$494,000,000, and the total expenditures $532,381,201. There was 
thus a deficit of about $38,000,000. In the expenditures are included 
the cost of the Spanish war up to the close of the fiscal year, and in 
the revenues the sums received from the sale of the Pacific Railroads. 
These sums amounted to about $65,000,000, and without them the 
deficiency would have been about $103,000,000. For the next fiscal 
year the Secretary estimates revenues amounting to $577,000,000, and 
expenses to $689,000 f 000, leaving an estimated deficit of about $112,- 
000,000. The total deficit for the two years will aggregate about 
$150,000,000. The loan of $200,000,000 is not included in any of 
these figures, and therefore without any further loan, the Treasury 
can meet the deficit of the fiscal year 1898 and the expenditures of 
the fiscal year 1899 and still have a surplus of $50,000,000. The 
proceeds of the loan did not begin to come into the Treasury until 
after June 18, but after this the Treasury reserve grew rapidly and 
reached its highest point on October 7, 1898, when it stood at $245,- 
063,795. The danger of stringency in the money market, from the 
large payments on account of the loan, was averted by the anticipa- 
tion of the payment of interest, and the use of the National banks as 
depositories to a greater extent than ever before. Perhaps a critical 
period of this kind was never passed through with less friction. An 
unwise policy during the summer and fall might easily have disar- 
ranged the commercial rates for money and caused serious inconven- 
ience to business. The country was, however, fortunate in having 
as Secretary of the Treasury a man who is thoroughly grounded, 
both theoretically and by practical experience, in all the peculiarities 
of currency circulation in all parts of the country at the different 
seasons of the year. The danger of the undue accumulation of money 
in the independent Treasury was averted by the deposits left with the 
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designated depositories, and the anticipation of interest payments, 
while the annual movement of crops was supplied with the currency 
required, by the previous accumulation of notes of suitable denomi- 
nations. 

The Secretary gives a complete history of the loan authorized by 
the Act of June 13, 1898. The circular inviting popular subscriptions 
was issued immediately on the approval of the loan bill, and the bonds 
for the new loan were dated August 1, 1898. In commenting on the 
success and policy of the popular feature of this loan, the Secretary 
balances the advantage derived from quieting the popular suspicions 
aroused by former methods of loan negotiation, against the loss of 
such bonus as might have been obtained had the loan, instead of being 
sold at par to subscribers, been sold to the highest competent bidder. 
This bonus the Secretary estimates at perhaps five millions. He also 
states that the supposed popular distribution of the loan was more in 
appearance than reality, as the holdings of about 116,000 subscribers 
were at the date of the report concentrated in the ownership of 1,001 
persons, firms and corporations. The success of the loan is ascribed 
primarily to the demand for the bonds as a basis for National bank 
circulation. 

These facts are the fulfillment and endorsement of inferences made 
at the time the loan was offered, which appeared in the Magazine in 
the editorial comment. It was also suggested there that the popular 
feature of the loan could be maintained, and the Government still re- 
tain the advantage to be derived from competitive bids. The Secretary 
makes a similar suggestion. As a matter of fact Congress has given 
the $5,000,000 bonus to the subscribers to the loan, which to that ex- 
tent might have lightened the burden of taxation for the whole peo- 
ple. If this bonus could have been distributed among the whole pop- 
ulation, its distribution would have been fair enough. But less than 
half a million people got the whole benefit, the total number of sub- 
scribers being 320,226. By restricting the acceptance of bids to those 
of the smaller denominations the competitive feature could be secured, 
and the popular feature of a loan would not be very much diminished. 
The advantage of the going market price could be obtained by the 
Government as the Secretary suggests, by taking out of the Act the 
provision requiring the bonds to be sold at par, and giving a greater 
discretion to the department. The eagerness to obtain the bonds was 
indicated by the fact that the subscriptions and guarantees together 
received by the Treasury amounted to $1,400,000,000. 

The foreign commerce of the year 1898 the Secretary character- 
izes as phenomenal, the total being $1,231,482,330, averaging more 
than one hundred millions per month. Of the total $853,683,570 
were agricultural products and the remainder domestic manufactures. 
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The total importations fell off more than one hundred millions. The 
importations of gold were greater than ever before. The Secretary 
thinks that the present tariff will eventually meet expectations, both 
as an encouragement to home industry and as a source of revenue. 

The Secretary’s recommendations in regard to Porto Rico are 
timely and necessary and they cover every point that with his present 
information can well be provided for. The gradual approximation of 
the present silver currency of the island to the standard of the United 
States will cost the Treasury about $1,000,000 — a very light expense 
considering the betterment of commercial and business conditions 
sure to follow. If Congress was willing to give a bonus of $5,000,000 
to secure the moral effect of a popular loan at home, it truly should be 
willing to pay $1,000,000 to place the inhabitants of Porto Rico on an 
equal business footing with other American citizens. He also sug- 
gests the establishment of a bank to take the place of the Spanish 
Bank of Porto Rico, either a special bank with branches, or National 
banks under the National Banking Law. It would seem a good 
opportunity to try the experiment of a bank with branches. 

In regard to the reform of the banking currency and the retirement 
of Government notes, the Secretary is almost as explicit as ever. He 
distinctly shows the relations between the use of a non-redeemable 
system of currency such as the present legal-tender notes and the 
temptation to undue speculation which renders pressure in the money 
markets possible at such frequent intervals, and shows how this state 
of things might be obviated by a suitable bank currency. He seems, 
however, to coincide with the views of the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy that making bank notes a first lien on the general assets of the 
banks would jeopardize the security of depositors. He yields the 
point as to making the notes a first lien and relies for their security 
upon a safety fund to be contributed by all the banks. He recom- 
mends House bills 10,289 and 10,333 to the attention of Congress, 
waiving his own recommendations on the same subject in previous 
reports. He also recommends some changes in the internal revenue 
laws, to make them more clear and easy of administration. 



The value of advertising as a means of increasing banking 
profits is becoming more generally recognized by progressive bank 
managers. It is not very many years since a bank that advertised 
more than its dividend notices and statements was looked upon as 
breaking the time-honored traditions of the business, and was made 
the subject of criticism for its temerity, even if it was not regarded 
with more or less suspicion. But this antiquated notion has disap- 
peared before modern ideas, and to-day it is the custom of the largest 
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and best- managed banks to advertise continuously. That they do so 
is of itself a proof of the value of bank advertising. They do not find 
it possible, even with their prestige and the magnitude of their trans- 
actions, to dispense with publicity. Likewise the smaller country banks 
find it an advantage to have their merits spread abroad, for in these 
days of rapid communication the inter-relations of trade are such that 
no commercial bank can be regarded as strictly local in its character. 

Good management is, of course, the first essential of profitable bank- 
ing, but the earning power of a bank will not be what it should unless 
the results of its good management are made known by advertising. 

Conservatism in banking no longer implies that such institutions 
shall refuse to avail themselves of legitimate means for increasing 
their patronage; on the contrary, a bank that does not judiciously 
proclaim its facilities and advantages for doing business, even though 
it may have acquired a high reputation for careful management, is apt 
to find itself superseded in public esteem by a more progressive rival. 

As to what is the best way in which to make known the advanta- 
ges of a bank, the very nature of the business imposes limitations that 
will at once suggest themselves. Anything of a sensational nature is 
to be avoided as a matter of course; yet this does not imply that only 
a stereotyped form of announcement should be used. Bank adver- 
tisements may keep quite within the range of propriety and still be so 
varied as to attract attention and increase business. As a rule the 
announcements should be so worded as to convey the impression that 
the bank is properly equipped for transacting all legitimate banking 
operations, and that while it desires as much of this kind of business 
as possible, it is not making a bid for any other kind. This idea is 
tersely and fitly expressed in the advertisement of a prominent New 
York city bank, familiar to the readers of the Magazine’s advertis- 
ing pages. It is so well put, in fact, as to be recognized by every 
banker as an epitome of the principles upon which banking should 
be conducted. Such an advertisement suggests stability combined 
with a determination not to miss any legitimate opportunity for profit. 

Where a bank is comparatively new, but with a growing business, 
it will doubtless be found advantageous to make this latter fact 
apparent, and this may be done very easily by publishing its state- 
ments in comparative form. The exhibit made by such an advertise- 
ment will often be a gratifying surprise to the bank itself, and will 
prove a sure means of establishing the institution in the confidence of 
the public and the other banks with which it may wish to do business. 

Good wine may need no bush hung out to proclaim its virtues, 
but a bank run on this theory is not likely to be in a condition to 
cause much rejoicing among its shareholders when the annual divi- 
dend period rolls around. 
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COMPARATIVE LOSSES OF NATIONAL AND OTHER 
BANKING SYSTEMS. 



The safety of a banking system is the feature by which it can be most easily 
recommended to the public, and in the comparison of different systems one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of one over the others is that the losses 
through failures have been the least in that one. 

It may be safely predicted that there never was a system of banking as a 
practical business invented from which all danger of loss was eliminated. 
The operations of receiving deposits, of making loans, of basing notes on credit 
of various kinds, to circulate instead of coined money, depend for their safety 
on a nice balance and adjustment, which under usual conditions is automatic, 
but which is liable to unforeseen disturbances. Some of the solidest bank- 
institutions known in history have succumbed to disaster. 

During the discussion of banking systems which has been going on as part 
of the great question of monetary reform, every well-known method of bank- 
ing has had its advocates. Some praise great State banks like those of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, others systems of chartered banks with branches 
like those of Canada, Scotland, England, and its colonies; others again praise 
the National banking associations of the United States, and still others the 
banks which conduct their business under State laws. 

In respect to the losses which have been suffered by depositors and stock- 
holders under these various systems, there is no means of accurate and exact 
comparison. The National banking system is the only one in which anything 
like an exact record of losses to the general public has been kept. From the 
very commencement the Comptroller of the Currency has preserved in his 
office and published annually the precise figures showing what has been lost 
by the depositors of National banks which have failed and been placed in the 
hands of Receivers. But similar records of other systems are either entirely 
lacking or they are so imperfect as to be almost useless for purposes of com- 
parison. Without dwelling on the failures of such institutions as the Bank 
of Venice or Amsterdam, or of the organizations instituted by John Law or 
of private banks in England or any of the earlier financial corporations, 
where is there any tabulated statement such as is furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in regard to National banks, of the losses incurred by 
the failure of the joint-stock banks of the United Kingdom, of Canada, of 
other British Colonies, or of banks of other foreign countries. Even when 
an attempt is made here at home to arrive at the losses of the public by banks 
in the United States other than National, it must necessarily come to a very 
unsatisfactory conclusion. All is vague and uncertain. History assures us 
that the failures of the State banks at various periods resulted in enormous 
losses to depositors and note holders, but how much these losses actually were 
is a matter of mere estimate. The reports of the Comptroller of the Currency 
covering a period of twenty-four years show just how many National banks 
were organized and how many failed. They show just what the debts of 
2 
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these failed banks were, and what assets they had to meet these debts, the 
sums collected from the assets, the amount of debts paid, the cost of collection, 
and finally just what debts remained unpaid and were a loss to the creditors. 

In regard to any other class of financial institutions no such definite knowl 
edge can be obtained, and it is highly probable that the historical tradition 
of enormous losses by the State banks in former times and at present gives a 
very exaggerated idea of the real truth. 

When bank failures of any magnitude occur, as they did in the panics of 
1812, 1817, 1837, 1857, 1873 and 1893, all is excitement and confusion ; the act- 
ual statistics of the assets and liabilities cannot be immediately known. The 
failed institutions go into the hands of Receivers or liquidators, who for a 
short time are beset and overrun by anxious creditors. After a time the ex- 
citement cools down, the liquidators begin to proceed in an orderly manner 
to collect the assets and pay the creditors as far as possible. These settle- 
ments are made silently and quietly and when the affairs of the bank are all 
wound up, all that the general public remembers of the catastrophe is the 
excitement, the outcry and exaggerated statement of loss suffered made when 
the failure took place. 

If, for instance, in the case of the State banks that failed in 1837 the 
affairs of each could be as accurately accounted for as are the affairs of 
failed Nationed banks by the Comptroller of the Currency, it is highly prob- 
able that the result would be that the losses to the public in the end would 
perhaps be shown to be smaller than tradition alleges them to have been. 

Such partial comparisons as have been possible between the results of 
failures of State banks and those of National banks have shown to the dis- 
advantage of State bank liquidations after failure, but the figures for the 
State banks are taken from the most conspicuous failures and do not cover 
enough ground to make the test a fair one. 

In his report for 1879 the Comptroller of the Currency reports the losses 
to depositors of eighty-one National banks which had failed up to that time 
with proved claims against them amounting to 124,859,472, at $6,240,000. 
He also gives the losses occasioned by the failures of 210 State, Savings and 
private bankers, during the three years prior to January 1, 1879, with claims 
against them amounting to $88,440,028, at $32,616,661. In the one case the 
losses are those of sixteen years under the National banking system, and in 
the other of three years among other classes of banks. A large part of the 
losses of the last division of banks were however those of Savings and private 
banks, so that the exact status of the State banks of the same commercial 
character as the National banks in respect of losses by failures is not by any 
means clear. 

It must also be borne in mind that in the twenty years elapsing since 1879 
many of the State banking systems have been greatly improved, most of the 
States now exercising a degree of supervision but little less stringent than 
that exercised over the National banks. Relatively, perhaps, the tendency 
toward improvement in the State banking laws is greater than in reference 
to the National banking laws, as in a number of States banks are being 
placed under more severe restrictions, while Congress steadily refuses to make 
any alterations m the National Banking Act. 

From 1865 to May, 1898, the affairs of 195 insolvent National banks were 
finally liquidated, against which claims were proved amounting to $57,367,- 
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958, the total realized from the assets being 151,694,475, and the total divi- 
dends paid amounting to 74.16 per cent. A comparison of the percentage of 
dividends paid by the banks shows that those with $50,000 capital paid 64.64 
per cent., and the others as follows: $100,000 capital, 63.31 per cent. ; $£00,- 
000 capital, 79.47 per cent. ; $300,000 capital, 75.94; $500,000, 75.13 percent. ; 
over $500,000 capital, 82.43 per cent. It will be seen that in some instances 
the banks of smaller capital paid the larger dividends, and except as regards 
banks of $500,000 capital and over, the difference is not so great, perhaps, as 
has been supposed. 

On taking the National bank failures individually, it will be found that 
some of the banks with large capital that have failed have paid as small or 
smaller dividends than the banks with less capital This only shows that 
when a large bank does fail it may turn out to have been as completely 
wrecked as if it had been a smaller institution. 

On the whole it is not at all apparent from examining the records of the 
failed National banks that the amount of capital is any protection against 
disaster, unless it is much greater than the usual figures shown by what are 
considered very strong banks in this country. In other words there seems 
to be no greater liability that a $50,000 bank will come to grief, than that a 
$500,000 bank will go the same road. If this is so, the usual argument 
against reducing the minimum capital of National banks to $25,000 has not 
as much force as is imagined. 

There are throughout the country a very large number of State banks 
with not more, and perhaps with less than this amount of capital, that do a 
profitable business acceptable in every respect to the communities in which 
they are located. Now, if it can be shown that the percentage of failures in 
proportion to numbers is not much greater than it is among the $50,000 Na- 
tional banks and that the losses are no greater, it would further prove the 
safety of reducing the minimum of capital of the latter. It would not be 
surprising if the failures among small State banks were somewhat more 
numerous in proportion to their number than those of National banks. This 
need not be ascribed to their smaller capital, but to the fact that in some 
States they are not under as careful supervision and examination as are the 
National banks. 

It may be accepted as highly probable that National banks with $25,000 
capital under the strict and uniform supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency would be less liable to failure, as a general rule, than State banks 
of the same capital, in those States where supervision is lax. 

It seems important that some precise data as to the percentage of failures 
among State banks, and especially among that class of State banks having a 
small capital, should be collected and compiled for purposes of accurate com- 
parison. But the collection of statistics in regard to bank losses should be 
carried further than this until it can be seen whether the National banking 
system is inferior in respect of safety to some of the other systems in opera- 
tion in foreign countries which some urge could be advantageously substi- 
tuted for the National banking system. Such data carefully collected, 
together with data in respect to the degree of supervision exercised over the 
management of the business in each case, whether by the Government or by 
accountants and auditors employed by the banks themselves or by clearing- 
houses or other combinations with which the banks may be connected, would 
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afford not only the necessary foundation for judging of the comparative 
merits of the respective systems of banking, but also for judging of the 
efficiency of outside supervision. It is contended that without data of this 
kind, much more complete than any yet compiled, the opinions expressed 
as to the value of the several systems of banking are more or less founded on 
mere predilection and inference. As before remarked the National banking 
system is the only system in regard to which complete statistics of this kind 
are at present procurable. But it is believed that it is not too late to obtain 
tolerably complete information as to State banks of the country for the period 
covered by the existence of the National system, viz., from 1863 to 1898. 
Without expressing any confident opinion the surmise may be ventured that 
if the necessary pains were taken to obtain the required data, that the final 
comparison will show that the failures and consequent losses to the public 
under the National banking system will compare most favorably with those 
of any system ever tried. 

The greatest objection to the popular and anti-monopolistic system of 
banking which has grown up in the United States has been the alleged weak- 
ness of a great number of independent banks with small capital as compared 
with chartered institutions with branches controlling under one management 
large aggregations of capital. If it can be shown that the losses to the public 
under our system of National and State banks do not exceed, or are even less 
than those under alleged stronger rival systems, then one chief reason for a 
change would be removed. 

It would be an interesting and profitable study to compare the losses of 
the State and National banks in the different States, but unfortunately sta- 
tistics for this purpose are not available. Such a comparison might demon- 
strate that a number of the States could bring the management of their 
banks up to a higher standard by adopting the safeguards of the National 
system. On the other hand, those States enforcing a rigid method of super- 
vision would no doubt make a most favorable showing. 

The data collected by the Comptroller of the Currency prove that the 
National banks might be safely entrusted with the power to issue notes on 
more liberal terms than are now authorized by law, and if this power were 
granted and the minimum capital reduced to $25,000, many of the State 
banks would find that by entering the National system they would gain a 
substantial advantage for themselves and at the same time enlarge their 
powers of usefulness in the various localities where they are situated. 



Cheap Money and Speculation.— Stock speculation in Wall Street has 
reached such an extent as to call forth a warning from some of the most 
conservative financiers in New York city. Doubtless the present era of high 
prices in stocks is based upon the gradual return of confidence since the ’93 
panic, and the more stable condition of business since the subsidence of the 
free-silver agitation and the successful ending of the war. To this extent 
the rise in prices is legitimate. It has been greatly fostered also by the pre- 
vailing low rates for money, which bid fair to continue. The operation of 
our present currency system in promoting stock speculation was graphically 
described by Secretary Gage in his recent report to Congress, and it is also 
further described in an article by John W. Fries, published in this number. 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND QUALITIES OF MONEY.* 



The Qualities of Money. 

Having determined the character of money and its functions, it remains to 
be determined what articles of merchandise are most nearly capable of per- 
forming these functions and correspond most closely to this character. The - 
experience of mankind, as the result of historical evolution, fixed upon two 
metals — gold and silver — as the most appropriate material for money even be- 
fore coinage under public authority was practiced. These metals have been 
in use among civilized nations for twenty-five centuries as the medium of ex- 
change and standard of value, and various fractions of them, determined ac- 
cording to the history and traditions of each nation, have served as the common 
denominator of transactions.! The processes by which other articles were 
eliminated from the competition and the unanimous choice of civilized men 
fixed upon the so-called precious metals, will be set forth in a future article. 

It is desirable, before reviewing this historical evolution, to point out the 
qualities which are required in money, in order to demonstrate the special fit- 
ness of the precious metals to do money’s work. The seven most essential 
qualities in money, which are fulfilled by the precious metals, are these : 

(1) Value in exchange. 

(2) Stability of value. 

(3) Homogeneity of material. 

(4) Preservation against deterioration. 

(5) Divisibility without diminution of value. 

(6) Large value in small compass. 

(7) Adaptability to coinage. 

I. Value in exchange is the primary quality of money. Money should be 
a merchandise capable of exchange without loss for every other merchandise, 

“ The experience of centuries as well as reasoning,” says Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu, 

“ has demonstrated that money is a merchandise which is worth only the 
quantity of the precious metal which it contains. ” t 1 1 is sometimes contended 
that money is only the sign and symbol of value and does not contain value 
in itself. All value, in strict scientific reasoning, is a relationship rather than 
an inherent quality. The term intrinsic value is a misnomer in its etymological 
sense, but there is hardly any substitute term which expresses equally well the 
value in exchange of articles which are highly prized. Gold and silver have 
intrinsic value in this sense, that they have become in the course of forty 
centuries the most highly-prized articles within human knowledge. | It is 

♦ Continued from January number, page 37. 

t Isidore of Seville laid down these requirements : “In numismate tria quacruntur : mctal- 
Itmt, >1 ffura et ponduc’; Hi ex if# aliquid defuerit, numisma non erit" 

t u Trait* <T Economic Politique" III, 1*7. 

I Eoecher declares that as people advance in civilization they at each step choose a more 
and more costly object as the medium of exchange. “ Commodities which barbarians can con- 
sume immediately are objects of the first necessity, whereas more civilized people, who are 
in a condition to undergo greater expense, look more to the technic qualities of money, such 
as divisibility, capacity for transportation and durability.”—” Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,” 1,351. 
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conceivable in theory that they might lose some of their value if they were no 
longer employed for monetary use, but by the same process of reasoning 
wheat would lose its value if it were no longer employed for food. The pecu- 
liar characteristic of the precious metals, and more particularly of gold in 
advanced societies, is that they have not been adopted as money arbitrarily 
by a single people or a few peoples, but that their inherent responsiveness to 
all the conditions of a medium of exchange, a standard of value and a store 
of value, have made them the chosen medium and standard of every civilized 
community.* This essential quality of universal value in exchange is the 
fundamental quality of money, which distinguishes it from other merchan- 
dise. The man who takes a gold eagle or a gold sovereign takes it with the 
knowledge that he can exchange it again at any time for the same value for 
which he received it. Changes of prices may occur, whose relations to the 
value of money are too complicated for discussion here, but (in the case of 
gold at least) these changes have rarely led the possessor of money to regret 
that he held it in preference to some other merchandise. 

Money does not derive its value wholly from its use as a medium of ex- 
change, even though that use rests upon the test of twenty-five centuries of 
human experience. Gold and silver were valued even in primitive times be- 
cause they possessed value as merchandise and conformed to the other require- 
ments of money. In India at the present day silver serves at once as an object 
of ornament and of exchange. It was the practice, down to the suspension 
of the free coinage of silver by the British Government in 1893, for the Hin- 
doos, when afflicted by famine or poverty, to take their ornaments to the 
mint for conversion into silver rupees. When the crisis was passed and coin 
flowed again into their hands, it could be converted without loss back into 
ornaments. Silver has sometimes been preferred to gold among savage peoples 
because of its greater bulk and effectiveness in ornamentation. The British 
commanders in the recent invasion of the Soudan found it necessary to carry 
silver for the payment of the Soudanese troops, because they would not accept 
gold.f Both silver and gold, however, since the beginning of the working of 
the metals, have been capable of conversion to so many uses in the arts that 
they have derived from this fact alone a high value in exchange. | Nearly a 
third of the gold production of the world at the present time is absorbed in 
the arts, and half of the production of the precious metals within historic 
times, except a small proportion lost by abrasion, has been devoted to manu- 
factures and ornamentation. | 

*“ It is true that the monetary use of the precious metals is the principal cause of their 
value : it is an error to think that the legislator can regulate this use at his pleasure. We em- 
ploy things because of their utility, or, more precisely, according to our opinion of their 
utility. It is in this respect with the the precious metals as with other commodities. If gold 
and silver have general purchasing power, it is not because the legislator has prescribed it, 
but because every one desires to possess them.”— Arnaune, k \I/a Monnaie , le Credit et le 
Change ,” 22. 

t Ridgeway, “The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,” 56. 

X Mr. Jevons points out, as bearing upon the contention that the precious metals owe their 
value chiefly to their use as money, that they “ are endowed with such singularly useful prop- 
erties that, if we could only get them in sufficient abundance, they would supplant all other 
metals in the manufacture of household utensils, ornaments, fittings of all kinds, and an infi- 
nite multitude of small articles.”—” Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 84. 

I The production of gold in the world in 1806 was $202,056,000, and of silver, at the coining 
value in the United States (16 to 1), $213,468,700. The amount of gold consumed in the arts in 
1806 was $59,231,640, and of silver at the coining value, $38,580,184.— ” Twenty-fourth Annual 
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IL The precious metals derive the high quality of stability of value through 
successive centuries from two qualities — the difficulty of making large annual 
additions to the supply and their indestructibility. Changes in the purchasing 
power of a given weight of silver or gold have occurred, but no other sub- 
stance has yet been found which meets so well the demand for stability of 
value. ‘ ‘ In the early periods of industrial life, ” in the language of Professor 
Meyer, “the people were in the habit of using various products as money, 
which did not possess the attributes above mentioned ; as, for example, hides, 
cattle and grain. The meagre development of trade prevented the disadvan- 
tages resulting from the want of a proper money service from being disagreeably 
felt. So soon, however, as trade became brisk and extended, then only such 
material was given and received which best served the purpose of a universal 
exchange medium.” * No article whose production was annually consumed 
could meet the conditions of stability of value which belong to the the preci- 
ous metals. The estimated stock of gold money in the world in 1896 was 
$4,359,600,000. This supply could not be subjected to changes amounting to 
more than a small percentage in any one year. Even the large gold production 
of 1898, estimated at $280,000,000, would be subject to a deduction of $65,- 
000,000 for industrial uses, leaving not more than $215,000,000 for addition to 
the world’s stock of money. This would not be more than five per cent, of 
the existing stock and would not materially affect the amount available in 
the world as a medium of exchange. 

It is one of the important conditions of a sound monetary standard that 
it shall not be subjected to violent fluctuations in the supply of the standard 
metal. If gold could be produced by a cheap chemical process or if it were 
dug out of the earth in many hundreds of millions in some years and in only 
tens of millions in others, it would cause changes in the supply which might 
affect its value in exchange. The value of metallic money in exchange does 
not necessarily vary in exact proportion with the supply, but it is essential 
that the article employed should be precious, difficult to obtain, and should 
cost for production nearly as much as its value in exchange. Gold conforms 
preeminently to these conditions. There have been fluctuations in the supply, 
but they have not been radical enough to seriously affect its value except upon 
two occasions — the opening of the American mines in the sixteenth century 
and the output of California after 1849. The fluctuations which then occurred 
in the exchange value of gold were due to the relative smallness of the stock 
which was then in existence. Later years have brought much larger supplies 
into the market without affecting in any material degree the exchange value of 
the metal, because the new supplies bore a smaller proportion to the accumu- 
lated stock. 

III. Silver and gold both conform fully to the requirement that their ma- 
terial shall be so homogeneous that a given weight of either is equal to an- 
other given weight in value. There is some difference in the coloring of gold, 
that of some mines being light in shade and that of others of a reddish or 
orange tint, but this difference does not affect the value of the metal. An 

» 

Report of the Director of the Mint for the Fiscal Year 1887,” 48. Washington, 1897. Professor 
Soetbeer is inclined to put the use of gold somewhat higher. Vide “ Bimetallism in Europe,” 

188 . 

* “ Theory of the Coin, Coinage and Monetary Systems of the W orld.” House of Represen- 
tatives, Forty-fifth Cong., 3d Sees., Misc. Doc. No. 8, p. 18. 
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ounce of pure gold from the mines of California is of equal value in exchange 
with an ounce of equal purity from Australia, South Africa or the Ural Moun- 
tains. There are only a few commodities which conform to this condition. 
Wheat has to be classified by qualities in order to permit its sale upon the 
exchanges without the separate examination of each car-load. There is more 
homogeneity of quality in two bars of iron or two bars of copper, but they are 
not always of equal value. This uniformity of value is of great convenience 
and high importance in the material used for money. Differences in the 
qualities of gold and silver would remit society to many of the inconveniences 
of barter, because of the necessity of placing a different exchange value upon 
the coins of different 'countries even where there was identity in the weight 
and purity of the metal. 

IV. The durability of the precious metals, without deterioration, is a 
quality of high importance for their monetary use. The precious metals do 
not evaporate like alcohol, mould like wheat, or putrefy like the flesh of fish 
or cattle. Tin, which was occasionally used as money in antiquity, corrodes 
so rapidly that this fact accounts for the finding of very few specimens in the 
refuse heaps of ancient cities. Iron, the money of Sparta, also yields in the 
course of time to rust, and copper is susceptible of oxidization. Silver loses 
a little of its brilliance of coloring by long exposure, but does not lose its in- 
trinsic weight and value. Gold changes hardly at all by mere exposure to the 
air. Both metals wear slightly by handling in long use, but only a fraction 
of one per cent, a year even when passing constantly from hand to hand. 
This wear, or abrasion as it is called, is so slight that it affects the value of a 
coin only after many years and can be determined with almost mathematical 
precision by those in charge of the mintage. 

This quality of durability without deterioration is of importance where the 
precious metals are hoarded as a store of value. The quality is of equal im- 
portance, however, in giving them value in exchange and in permitting their 
conversion from money to industrial uses and back again into money. An 
article which was constantly deteriorating could not be converted at its old 
value from money into objects of use and art nor back again from those ob- 
jects into money. It would lose in a large measure its general acceptability. 
Durability and capacity for preservation are accompanied, in the case of metals, 
with the condition that preservation does not involve any expense for main- 
tenance. The importance of this quality is illustrated by the anecdote cited 
by Jevons and other writers, where the Parisian singer, Mile. Z£lie, making a 
tour of the Society Islands, was paid in pigs, cocks, turkeys and fruit, and 
having no immediate use for all the fowls had to employ the fruit in keeping 
them alive.* 

V. The quality of divisibility fits the precious metals peculiarly for use as 
money. It is divisibility which contributes largely to their value both as a 
medium of exchange and as a common denominator, so far as the latter ex- 
presses a physical fact and not merely the terms of exchange. Ten pieces of 
gold containing one-tenth of the weight of a gold eagle are worth exactly as 
much as an eagle. The division of gold into the most minute quantities or 
its accumulation in the greatest bulk do not change the value of each particle. 
This is not a quality common to most commodities. Many articles, like build- 
ing timber, granite, and even coal, depend upon the size of the pieces for 

* “ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 1. 
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much of their value. This is preeminently the case in respect to diamonds, 
which are occasionally cited as an important store of value. A diamond of 
ten carats is worth many times the value of ten diamonds of one carat, and a 
dimond of thirty carats is worth much more than three diamonds of ten carats. 
Gold and silver are subject to no such limitations in their qualification for 
use as money. Silver is capable of division into fractions sufficiently minute 
to equal the value of the labor of a few minutes, while gold in small compass 
has sufficient value to equal the labor of weeks or months. 

VI. The element of large value in small compass is an important one in 
modern exchange, because it contributes to the easy transfer of money from ^ 
place to place. It is this fact which gives money a substantially uniform 
value in all parts of the world at the same time.* The cost of conveying gold 

or silver from London to Paris, including insurance, is stated by Mr. Jevons 
at about four-tenths of one per cent, and between the most distant parts of 
the commercial world it does not exceed two or three per cent. It is neces- 
sary that the material of money should be neither too minute nor too bulky. 
Gold cannot be divided conveniently into fractions small enough for small 
change and there are metals of which a pin head in amount would represent 
the price of a day’s labor. Cases of money too bulky for modern use are thus 
defined by Mr.* Jevons: t 

“ There was a tradition in Greece that Lykurgos obliged the Lacedaemonians to use iron 
money, in order that its weight might deter them from overmuch trading. However this 
may be, it is certain that iron money could not be used in cash payments at the present day 
since a penny would weigh about a pound, and instead of a five-pound note, we should have 
to deliver a ton of iron. During the last century copper was actually used as the chief 
medium of exchange in Sweden ; and merchants had to take a wheelbarrow with them 
when they went to receive payments in copper dalere.” 

VII. Adaptability to coinage and to use as money is one of the qualities 
which gold and silver possess in an eminent degree. They offer, in the lan- 
guage of a French author, “At once sufficient malleability and hardness to 
receive and permanently retain the imprint of a monetary type, which can- 
not be worn except by incessant and prolonged handling nor be cut in pieces 
without a serious effort. Of all the metals they are those most easy to rec- — 
ognize at the first effort, by sight, by sound, by weight, or by chemical 
tests. ” l Other metals have been tried as the material for coinage, but have 
not proved so workable as gold and silver except for subsidiary coins. Pla- 
tinum was tried by the Russian Government in 1828. It is a metal of an ex- 
tremely high melting point, oxidizes slowly, and its white color and high 
specific gravity easily distinguish it from other metals. The Russian Govern- 
ment was the owner of the principal platinum mines in the Ural Mountains, 
and had pieces struck of the face value of three, six and twelve roubles. Sev- 

• " Transportation of values supposes an equality of the value of the money in two places, 
while the transportation of goods supposes different values of the same kind of goods in both 
place*."— Knies, “ Geld und Credit," I, 218. 

+ " Money and the Mechanism of Exchange," ?5. Even silver has been subjected to criti- 
cism because of its bulk, and M. de Laveleye declared that in Belgium in 1891 the declining 
proportion of gold money was indicated by “ the great sacks of crowns which begin to reap- 
pear upon the backs of bank messengers.”— “La Monnaie ct le Bimetallism e Internationale ," 115. 

t Babelon, 241. This quality is described by Mr. Jevons as "eognizability." He also lays 
stress upon the importance of adaptability to coinage under the name of " impressibility— 
the capability of a substance to receive such an impression, seal, or design, as shall establish its 
character as current money of certain value."—' ** Money and the Mechanism of Exchange," 40. 
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end objections to the use of the metal soon disclosed themselves. Platinum is 
not largely used in commerce and there is no large stock on hand to steady 
the value of the portion used as money. The cost of making the coins was 
found to be great, owing to the difficulty of melting. The Russian Govern- 
ment abandoned the experiment in 1845 and withdrew the coins from circu- 
lation. Improvements in the manner of working platinum were afterwards 
made and it was proposed by M. de Jacobi at the monetary conference held 
in Paris in 1867 that the metal be adopted as the material for five-franc 
pieces. The suggestion was not adopted and is not likely to be, for it runs 
counter to the commercial experience of the world in seeking a standard of 
value. * A few of the manifold advantages of gold as money are thus summed 
up by General Walker : + 

“ The fusibility, ductibility and malleability of gold form a group of properties of the 
highest importance, as we shall have occasion farther to note when we come to speak of 
coinage, while they add vastly to its uses in the arts industrial and decorative. One cubic 
inch of gold, Mr. Seyd tells us, may be drawn out to cover fourteen millions of square 
inches. Gold may be refined and alloyed, united and divided, with absolutely no loss of 
the pure metal in the repeated process.” 

Charles A. Conant. 



* Mr. Jacobi declared that platinum was found in considerable quantities in various parts 
of South America and that it was predestined by nature to become the universal metal for 
money when it should be found in sufficient abundance.— “Appendix to Report of Interna- 
tional Conference of 1878,“ 855. Washington, 1870. It is said by Prof. Cauwes that platinum 
has the important defect that old metal is worth much less than new.— “Cours <T Economic 
Politique,” II, 157. ♦ “ Money,” 41. 

(2b be continued .) 



Scotch View of Oob Banking 8tstem.— “The Characteristics of Banking Systems 11 
was the title of an exhaustive paper read before the meeting of the Scottish 8ociety of 
Economists on December 13 by Andrew W. Kerr, of the Royal Bank, of Edinburgh. The 
paper is presented in full in the “Accountant’s Magazine ” for January. Our own banking 
system is thus criticized : 

“ The most prominent feature of it [the banking system of the United 8tates] other than 
its magnitude and activity, is perhaps its individuality. Founded originally on English 
ideas, it has long outgrown all tutelage, either of that or any other country, and presents 
itself as a system sni generU. No other country in the world has so many individual banks 
in proportion to population, or so many of an ephemeral description. Thus in the New 
York Bankers’ Magazine for May last (accidentally selected), there are notices of sixteen 
insolvencies, eleven new National banks formed, and more than seventy other banks started. 
As may be supposed, the capitals of these are small, varying from $2,000 to $150,000. Such 
a here-to-day away to-morrow condition of banking is certainly strange to Old World views; 
but, perhaps, it is suitable to the genius of the people — or more likely they have adapted 
themselves to it. From an economic point of view, however, it cannot be considered sound. 
Of course it arises partly from the incessant formation of new centres of population, and 
is, so far, justifiable ; but the causes have also to be sought for in less reasonable aspects of 
American civilization. 

Although individualism is a leading feature, it is probable that the mercantile spirit— 
the association of commercial ideas, if not of practice— with banking, is also a contribut- 
ing cause of the instability of American financial institutions. In a healthy condition of 
banking, fever is absent ; although even a sound banking system, like a robust human be- 
ing, may suffer occasionally from febrile attacks. But the United 8tates banking system 
seems to suffer from chronic low fever, with an occasional paroxysm, probably indicative 
of mercantile blood poisoning. The conditions of the note issues, based on the Govern- 
ment debt, accentuate the sensitiveness of the situation ; and, moreover, they have tended 
towards the introduction of the State principle in one of its worst forms. The basing of 
the note issues, to so large an extent, on unliquid assets is unsound, and has only been com- 
paratively harmless because of the justifiable belief of the Americans in themselves. But 
in throwing on the Government the duty of maintaining the ultimate gold reserve of the 
nation, the banking system has been relieved of a steadying responsibility, and the 8tate 
has courted grave danger. The war of the white and yellow metals, which is inextricably 
involved with the banking system, is another disturbing element. It must be ended before 
the financial condition of the States can be placed on a footing worthy of the great and 
powerful nation towards whom 4 the course of empire takes its way.’ ” 
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The usual statements of the issues of new securities 
Issues 'Of ^Securities the introduction of securities upon the London and 
Paris markets are presented by the London “Econ- 
omist” for [England and “ L' Economist# Europeen” for France in late num- 
bers of those journals. The figures for Great Britain, presented in the 
“ Economist ” of December 24, show a falling off in the last quarter of 1898. 
The total applications for capital during the year were £149,227,000, of which 
only £25,311,000 was asked in the concluding quarter. The applications in 
the first quarter were £48,054,000, in the second quarter £38,157,000 and in 
the third quarter £37,705,000. The applications for capital during 1898 were 
less than in 1897, when the amount was £157,289,000, or in 1896, when the 
amount was £152,807.000; but were greater than in 1895, when the amount 
was £104,690,000, or in 1894, when the amount was £91,835,000. The leading 
items during 1898 were foreign government loans, £24,103,400; Indian and 
colonial government loans, £10,136,000; British railways, £11,089,700; foreign 
railways, £12,003,000; breweries and distilleries, £18,386,500; merchants and 
manufacturing businesses, £16,074,900; and stores and trading, £6,648,100. 
The “Economist” comments thus upon the general character of the issues 
for the year: 

“ The bulk of the capital offered has been for the development of industrial enterprises, 
and these, with a few prominent exceptions, have been of a character not calculated, we 
fear, to prove of much advantage to those who have been tempted to put their money into 
than. Breweries again bulk largely In the total, accounting for a sum of £3,304,600. With 
the exception of £880,000 for the new Issue of Allsopp’s deferred shares they were mostly 
amalgamations or conversions of small country breweries, capitalized on the inflated basis 
which has become an unsatisfactory feature in this class of enterprise. The large sum 
appearing under the head of merchants and manufacturing businesses, of course, include 
companies with a wide range of objects. The most prominent issues in this list are the 
American Thread Combination, Doulton & Co., and Curtiss’s & Harvey’s gunpowder busi- 
ness. Apart from these the companies in this and the stores and trading section were a very 
mediocre collection. * * * Railways have provided only one issue of large amount, that 
being one of £2,000,000 of bonds of the Southern Pacific Railroad.” 

It is a significant fact that cycle enterprises, which were floated to the 
amonnt of £7,193,000 in 1897, called for only £155,000 in 1898. The new 
issues in France were only a fraction of those in Great Britain. The issues 
of all classes of new securities which were offered upon the Paris market were 
393,410,820 francs ($76,000,000). The issues of public funds were 111,457,500 
francs, other classes of bonds 133,800,420 francs, and shares of stock compa- 
nies 148,152,900 francs. The total reported introductions of securities upon 
the Paris market were 1,615,332,208 francs, but this included 675,780,000 
francs of Italian railway bonds, which were the subject of but few transac- 
tions. The deduction of these left a classification of 451,666,458 francs in 
public funds, 260,259,550 francs in other classes of bonds, and 227,626,200 
francs in shares of stock companies. The conversions effected in France in 
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1898 were 933,879,374 francs, of which 397,763,874 francs was in public loans 
and 536, 125, 500 francs in the bonds and stock of industrial and other corpor- 
ations. The conversions of 1897 were 589,992,000 francs, of which 178,543,000 
were public loans and 411,449,000 francs were the stocks and bonds of indus- 
trial and other corporations. These conversions are not included in the state- 
ment of French issues and the introduction of securities for the first time 
upon the Paris market. The latter, whose totals have been given, amounted 
together to 1,332,963,028 francs (#260,000,000), of which 563,123,958 of both 
classes were in public loans and 769,839,070 francs in industrial and other 
bonds and stock. The corresponding total for 1897 was 451,900,375 francs, 
of which 227,550,375 francs was in public loans and 224,350,000 francs in 
industrial and similar securities. 

The year 1898 was not a favorable one upon the Paris stock market. The 
nominal capital of all negotiable French securities amounts, according to 
“ VEconomiste Europeen ” of January 6, to about 63,500,000,000 francs 
(#12,400,000,000), of which 520 securities, representing a capital of about 
59,500,000,000 francs, are officially negotiated on the Paris Bourse. The 
larger portion of these are securities which have been issued for a long time 
and afford the basis for a regular annual estimate of their market value by 
Prof. Thdry, the editor of the French journal. He takes 136 of these securi- 
ties with a nominal capital of 53,716,000,000 francs, or a little more than 
ninety per cent, of the capital quoted on the Bourse, and finds that they had 
a value on December 31, 1898, of 58,389,371,000 francs. This is a loss from 
the close of 1897, when the market value was 58,925,975,000 francs. The 
comparison for 1893 over 1892 showed an increased value upon these same 
securities of 1,260,958,000 francs ; for 1894, a gain of 960,679,000 francs ; for 
1895, a loss of 317,138,000 francs ; for 1896, a gain of 1,344,203,000 francs; 
for 1897 a gain of 982, 329, 000 francs; and for 1898, a loss of 536, 604, 000 francs. 
French rentes showed the larger part of the loss, amounting to 433,392,000 
francs, and railway bonds most of the remainder, amounting to 280,272,000 
francs. There were slight gains in municipal obligations, the bonds of the 
Credit Foncier and industrial securities. The rise of the discount rate at the 
large European banks is one of the causes assigned by M. Th6ry for the fall 
in the quotations of securities. 



The question whether the British people are living 
The Cr^t^fitain 06 °* u P° n their capital, raised in some quarters on account 
of the large excess of merchandise imports, has been 
discussed in a careful manner by Mr. T. Lloyd in a series of recent articles in 
the London ‘‘Statist.” He maintains that the magnitude of the excess of 
imports for 1898 is due to unusual earnings by British shipping, to the return 
to Great Britain of capital which had been invested abroad, and to the fact 
that large amounts of foreign capital have been transferred through London. 
He says, in regard to the earnings of British shipping: 



“ Our ship owners have earned much more than for many years past. The Board of 
Trade monthly returns do not show this. In fact there is a slight falling off in the tonnage 
entered into and cleared from United Kingdom ports. But these returns have reference 
only to the direct trade between this country and other countries. The increase has been in 
the number and tonnage of British ships employed in the trade of other countries between 
themselves. When the United States went to war with Spain, it had to withdraw a great 
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number of ships formerly employed in trade. The American Trans- Atlantic line, for instance, 
stopped running altogether. Moreover, the good crops in the United 8tatee, with the revi- 
val of confidence and, consequently, of trade, the progress of Canada, the recovery in 
Argentina, and the improvement in India, have all caused an increased demand for ship- 
ping. Freights, therefore, have risen over fifty per cent. In the third place, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that we have been building ships largely, not only for our own, but 
for foreign governments, and also for foreign ship owners, and that we have delivered large 
numbers this year. Furthermore, we have sold an immense number of old ships to foreign- 
ers. Last year shipbuilding was greatly delayed by the engineering dispute. This year 
there has been no such hindrance.” 

The suggestions made by Mr. Lloyd regarding the transfer of foreign capital 
through London are of interest because they recall at once some of the im- 
portant financial results of the year and indicate the importance of Great 
Britain as a factor in the world’s exchanges. He says : 

“ Immense amounts of property have been sent to this country from other countries for 
various reaeons. For example, the two last Chinese loans were brought out in equal parts 
in this country and in Germany. But almost the whole of what was raised in Germany has 
had to be remitted here. Within about eighteen months, that is to say, nearly sixteen mil- 
lions sterling that were lent to China by Germany have been sent to London for account of 
Japan. A portion, no doubt, was sent to Japan. But practically almost all was paid into 
the Bank of England, and remains in one form or another in this country. So, again, Rus- 
sia has borrowed in Germany within the past year and-a-half , as was pointed out in this 
journal a fortnight ago, between twenty and twenty-four millions sterling, and all but a 
small part of that has been sent either to London, or Paris, or St. Petersburg. Furthermore, 
Germany has been paying off in London large amounts of bank acceptances held here as 
security for money advanced. Again, during the West African dispute, and still more dur- 
ing the Fashoda dispute, there were large purchases of consols on French account ; and 
doubtless the Dreyfus incident has likewise induced many wealthy persons to send money 
from France to this country for safe keeping. Other instances might be mentioned. But it 
is enough to say that very large amounts have been sent to this country, either as a con- 
sequence of the purchase of ships by the American Government, or of loans raised on the Con- 
tinent, or for the sake of safe keeping. And by far the larger part of these remittances likewise 
appean in the imports. Tet they have not been paid for by this country, and in fact when 
first sent they did not belong to this country. But as they are spent by the Governments, 
such as Russia and Japan, or in the purchase of consols and other high class securities, they 
pass into British hands. It will be seen from the foregoing that the excess of the imports 
over the exports, so far from proving that we are drawing upon our capital, goes to demon- 
strate that never before have we been so rich or have we been believed so strong by the other 
countries of the world.” 



The demoralized condition of the currency and the 
The Mone^f Situation foreign exchanges continues to be a fertile subject of dis- 
cussion in Italy, and various plans are proposed for im- 
proving the situation. A project is before the Italian Chambers, proposing 
the restoration of the subsidiary silver circulation in place of the notes for 
small amounts which are now in use. It is believed in some quarters that this 
change will have a favorable effect upon the exchanges, but this is not likely 
in view of the fact that silver has lost its character as international money. 
The proposal to issue again the subsidiary silver has been made feasible by a 
recent agreement of the Latin Union countries, by which Italy agreed to pro- 
hibit the exportation of Italian silver coins, and other countries agreed to 
prohibit the exportation of their subsidiary silver into Italy. It was found, 
prior to this agreement, that Italian silver being received at par with French 
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and Belgian money, which was at par with gold, rapidly left Italy and flooded 
the circulation of the gold-standard countries. 

The problem of the subsidiary coinage is only one of the many which con- 
front the Italian Government It is being urged by the Italian financial 
Journals that the entire banking system should be reorganized upon the basis 
of a single bank of issue. There are at present three issuing banks — the Bank 
of Italy, the Bank of Naples, and the Bank of Sicily. The Bank of Italy as- 
sumed a large volume of the locked-up assets of the Bank of Rome upon the 
failure of the latter several years ago and is still struggling with their realiza- 
tion. It is understood that the Government is making arrangements to re- 
lieve the bank of a part of these obligations. One of the leading financial 
journals suggests that the Treasury should issue bonds to take up these obli- 
gations and concludes its discussion of the subject thus : 

“ We believe that the problem might be settled, so far as the economic conditions of the 
country permit, if the Government would consider seriously the reduction of the amount of 
its notes in circulation and if the Bank of Italy, which has large resources In capital and 
reserves, should be put in condition to adopt definite measures for improving the situation. 
As to the Bank of Naples, it ought to be liquidated, in order to pay at once in good money 
the losses in excess of its capital.” 

Signor Ferraris concludes his discussion of the improvement of Italian ex- 
change, which is republished in “ V Economiste Europeen ” of December 30, 
by pointing out that the Government notes introduced a disturbing factor 
into the operation of the discount rate upon the foreign exchanges. He says : 

“ There is lacking in Italy a definite control of the money market. The Treasury has no 
material interest in the fall of exchange, because by the payment of gold for customs it is 
able to cover the loss. The banks of issue, relieved from the redemption of their notes, are 
not bound to watch over the regulation of the rates of exchange. The Italian money market 
is like a ship launched upon the high sea without captain or pilot. In no country of Europe 
has any one succeeded in maintaining order in the circulation without a permanent and 
vigorous direction of the money market.” 



A lively account of the embarrassing effect of the rapid 
The Gold Premium In fgj] G f the gold premium in the Argentine Republic as the 
result of recent events is given by the Buenos Ayres cor- 
respondent of the London “Economist” in the issue of December 17 last. 
The appreciation of the paper currency has been beneficial to the Govern- 
ment by diminishing the cost of foreign exchange, but has increased prices 
and fixed charges in a manner which is upsetting many calculations. The 
correspondent, writing under date of November 17, says : 

“ The * delirium of optimism ’, as it has justly been styled, that has swept the market like 
a tidal wave for the past six weeks, and of which gold speculators for the fall have taken 
such full advantage, to their own great profit, culminated yesterday in the gold premium 
touching 116, but there has been a sharp reaction to-day to 121. The fall in a bare fortnight 
has been between twenty-five and thirty points, a pace of appreciation of the currency that 
has paralyzed and dislocated all business, and which naturally entails enormous losses that 
will inevitably result in a considerable measure of distress and probable commercial failures 
later on. The shibboleth used to promote the wild stampede in the gold premium is 4 con- 
fidence ’ in the new Administration of General Roca. That this confidence exists to a con- 
siderable extent is true, but even a much greater measure of it than really does prevail can- 
not perform miracles, cannot pay the nation’s debts, cannot bring down public expenditure 
to a reasonable scale, cannot, in fact, do the very many things that have to be done before 
so low a premium on gold as the present one would be even reasonable with three hundred 
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millions of inconvertible currency notes, for which the State is liable, still in circulation, 
and no attempt whatever as yet made to redeem them at any date, however distant. There 
must be a reaction when the * delirium ’ is over. Meanwhile, the distress caused by the terri- 
ble jerk in values is already felt, and debtors in currency see hard times before them. Some* 
thing very like panic exists in the wool market, owing to the fall in prices due to the sharp 
drop in the gold premium, which will ruin many small tenants on the sheep-farms, as the 
rents these poor people pay are in the great majority of cases exorbitantly high, and it will 
be impossible to pay them unless there be a rise in the price of wool and produce in general. 
80 demoralized are the producing classes by the change of values that the consignees’ brok- 
en in this city, who dispot e of the great staples to the exporting merchants, seem to have 
lost their heads under the blow, and have been holding meetings and imagining vain things, 
and giving expression to very foolish ones. One section of them is silly enough to suppose 
that refusing to sell the wool consigned to them, at present low prices, will mend matters. 
Another calls for the suppression of time bargains in gold on the Bolsa, and so on.” 



The German Government is contemplating theestab- 
* n lishment of the poet office Savings bank system in Ger- 
many by executive decree. It was the intention to lay a 
measure on the subject before the Reichstag, but it has been determined that 
executive action is sufficient. The scope and purpose of the plan are thus out- 
lined by the Berlin correspondent of the London “ Economist ” in the issue of 
December 17 : 

“ The essential idea of the project is less in saving money than in effecting payments by 
means of checks. The Government is doubtless influenced in part by the desire to give the 
money circulation of the country greater mobility, and thus avoid in a measure the strin- 
gency that recurs nearly every year in the money market. The report accompanying the 
plan lays stress upon the English and American clearing-houses as institutions which elimi- 
nate the use of money in effecting settlements. An important modification will be made 
upon the Austrian system in the direction of decentralization. In Austria all postal checks 
are cleared at the head office in Vienna ; Germany, on the other hand, will establish clearing 
offices in eight or ten of the larger cities. Each account holder must maintain a permanent 
non-interest-bearing deposit of £10 (some reports say £5) ; only the surplus above this 
amount can be drawn upon by check, and on this surplus Interest at % per cent will be paid. 
Whether the scheme will be a success is not beyond doubt. At present money in small 
amounts can be sent by means of a money order at a cost of 2%d, and many small trades- 
men will hardly be willing to keep a dead capital of £10 in the post office in order to avoid 
this trifling expense. In Austria, however, the use of the postal checks has developed very 
satisfactorily.” 



The proposition that most of the new gold received in 
Distnbution^of the New Europe within the past fourteen years has gone into the 
bank reserves is maintained by Prof Edmond Th6ry in 
“ L' Economist* Europeen ” of December 16 last. He takes the figures of the 
United States Mint for the production of gold, which amounted to 10,521,- 
000,000 francs (2,030,000,000) and figures that the producing countries, in- 
cluding the United States and Australia, retained 3,389,000,000 francs, leaving 
7,132,000,000 francs for European use. The bank reserves of the creditor 
countries — France, Germany, England, Belgium, Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland — increased 1,693,000,000 francs during this period and those of 
the debtor countries, including Russia, 8,497,000,000 francs. This leaves for 
the arts only 1,991,000,000 francs for a period of fourteen years, which M. 
Th6ry considers less than the amount actually absorbed. These figures go to 
sustain his contention that there has not been any material increase in the 
gold in actual circulation, but that the currency of the leading countries is 
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furnished by means of bank-notes resting upon the enlarged metallic reserves 
of the banks. He finds justification for this view in the fact that a classifica- 
tion of the money received upon a single day by the Bank of France and a 
number of banking associations showed in 1885 bank notes to the amount of 
67.63 per cent., gold, 22.44 per cent. , and five-franc pieces, 9.93 per cent., while 
in 1897 bank notes were found in the proportion of 84.21 per cent., gold, 11.27 
per cent. , and five-franc pieces, 4.52 per cent. In the case of France, the cus- 
toms statistics tend to verify the calculation that the increase of gold money 
has gone solely into the bank reserves. The net imports from 1884 to 1897 
were 983,000,000 francs, which is 51,000,000 francs less than the increase in the 
same period in the gold reserve of the Bank of France. M. Th6ry declares 
that, “ according to the statistics of the industrial use of gold, it is even prob- 
able that the figures of European consumption between 1884 and 1897 were 
considerably above 1,991,000,000 francs, which would only give an annual 
average of 142,000,000 francs, while the true average should certainly exceed 
220,000,000 francs. In this case, it would have to be admitted that a part of 
the increase of the visible monetary stocks of Europe has been drawn from 
the general public circulation which existed in 1884. ” 



The British Banks in 8ummar y °* progress of British banking, 

1898* which has been printed annually for some years in the 

London “Bankers’ Magazine,” shows a total banking 
capital in the United Kingdom amounting to £85,046,500, exclusive of reserve 
funds of £41,368,800. The distribution of this total of £126,415,300 among 
the different divisions of the Kingdom appears in the following table : 



Banking Capital qf Great Britain , 1898 . 



Capital . 

Bank of England £14,563,000 

Other banks, England 53,953,500 

Banks, Isle of Man 105,000 

Banks, Scotland 9.810,000 

Banks, Ireland 7,125,000 



£85,046,500 

* Partly estimated. 



Reserve Funds.* 
£3,000,000 
38,786,400 
99.600 
6,118,000 
3,890,800 



£41,368,800 



Comparisons are made with the conditions in 1876, when the computations 
of the “ Bankers’ Magazine ” first began, which show that there has been a 
net increase of capital since that time amounting to £22,940,194, and an in- 
crease of reserves amounting to £19,446,504, making a total of £42,386,598 in 
twenty-two years. The English banks increased their capital £23,008,666 
and their reserves £16,419,467, but there was a loss of capital in Scotland of 
£480,161, caused by the failure of the Western Bank. The Scotch banks in- 
creased their reserves £2,384,869, and the Irish banks increased their reserves 
£559,568. 

The “ Bankers’ Magazine ” revives the discussion which was made so con- 
spicuous by Mr. Bagehot regarding the strength of the banking reserves. It 
is declared that “ No steps have been taken during the past year to establish 
a stronger reserve fund for the country generally,” and the banking public is 
reminded that though the arrangement made in 1890, at the time of the Bar- 
ing failure, “ was successfully carried out then, it would have been impossible 
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to repeat the operation in 1898, however needful it might have been to do 
so.” The various aspects of the subject are discussed as follows : 

“ The subject is an extremely difficult one, and involves many questions of the utmost 
delicacy— such as the position of the Bank of England to the other banks of the country ; the 
amount of the bankers’ balances kept at the Bank of England, and the further point often 
discussed, but never settled in any satisfactory manner, the question whether the Bank 
ought not to regard those balances in a different light from the other money deposited with 
it, and as something which ought not to be loaned out or employed in business. The Bank 
of England may say, and say truly, if it is not allowed to employ this money, how can it 
obtain any reasonable remuneration for its services. The difficulty of making an arrange, 
meat that would take the place of this would be great, but we cannot think it insuperable. 
We must again bring before our readers a comparison which we have made more than once 
before, of the position of the Bank of England and of the great banks of the world, now 
and in 1876. We take the year 1876 as being that in which this statement of the position of 
the banks of the country was commenced, and over which our examination can be carried 
on with a greater accuracy. Can it be prudent or safe that the Bank of England— the cen- 
tral point of the financial system of the country which is the clearing-house of the world — 
should not maintain a sufficient reserve of specie to meet its own requirements ? So far is 
this from being the case, that the reserve of the Bank is scarcely larger this year than it was 
some twenty years since, though the demands on it may at any time be much larger. 

The banking institutions of the other countries of the world now stand in a totally different 
position from that which they occupied when we commenced this annual survey twenty- three 
years since. The position of the Bank of England was stronger relatively then to that of the 
other great banks of Europe than it is now, while the demand likely to be made on it was 
far smaller than may be the case at the preeent time, owing to the development of banking 
in this country in the interval, and the totally different conditions of business. Compared 
with twenty-three years since, there is no doubt that the deposits of the bauks of the United 
Kingdom have increased nearly £260,000,000, if not more, within that time. In this state- 
ment the deposits of the colonial and foreign banks having offices in London are not included. 
These are very large at the present date. In times of difficulty these banks, as well as all the 
banks of the country, would look to the Bank of England reserve for assistance. The Bank 
of France, the Imperial Bank of Germany and the Nationkl banks of the United States now 
all possess far stronger specie reserves than they did twenty-three years since, while the posi- 
tion of the Bank of England is relatively weaker.” 



The Charter of the Im- 



A bill was introduced in the Reichstag on January 17 f 
raistog the capital of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
from 120,000,000 marks to 150,000,000 marks ($37,000,- 
000), and increasing the limit of circulation not subject to tax to 400,000,000 
marks. The Bank is required to hold coin to the amount of one-third of this 
untaxed circulation and good commercial paper for the remainder. The tax 
on the excess of circulation is five per cent, and the Bank has been subjected 
to a severe strain for the last few years, and especially in 1898, by the de- 
mand for loans, which required a constant excess of note issues above the tax 
limit. The circulation was brought within the tax limit early in December, 
for the first time since September. Much complaint has been made of these 
restrictions, which compelled the Imperial Bank to keep its discount rate dur- 
ing December at six per cent., when the rate of the Bank of France was three 
per cent, and that of the Bank of England four per cent. 

It is anticipated that the agrarians will resist the extension of the charter 
upon these conditions and will favor the ownership of the Bank by the Gov- 
ernment by the purchase of the existing stock. The subject of suppressing 
the few local banks of issue which have survivedjthe law of March 14, 1875, 
is under discussion, but as they hold rights from the State governments, it is 
3 
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probable that they will be respected. The charter proposed by the Imperial 
Government will probably become a law, in spite of the opposition of the 
agrarians. 

An indication of the strain put upon the Bank is afforded by the fact that 
the note issues at the close of 1898 were covered by coin to the extent of 56.64 
per cent, as compared with 63.81 per cent at the close of 1897. The volume of 
business done at the German clearing-houses reached about $6,800,000,000 
during 1898 as compared with about $6,000,000,000 in 1897 and $5,700,000,000 
in 1896. The Berlin correspondent of the London “ Economist, 1 ’ in the issue 
of January 7, points out the real significance of these figures thus : 

“ The English reader mast, however, bear in mind that these figures do not reflect the 
whole volume of payments made in Germany by means of checks, since the Imperial Bank, 
with its nearly 800 branches, serves as a clearing-house for the Empire to a much greater 
extent than the clearing-houses themselves. A very large proportion of the manufacturers 
and larger tradesmen of the country, as well as all large joint-stock banks, have an account 
with the Bank or one of tts branches ; and the holders of such accounts can make payments 
by means of checks in ony other part of the Empire. 8uch checks between customers of 
the Bank do not, of course, reach the clearing-houses. In the year 1897 such transfers 
through checks reached the sum of £4,100,000,000, against only £500,000,000 in 1875— show- 
ing that there has been an immense development in the use of chocks since the Bank was 
organized. The same fact is strikingly brought out in the volume of payments made in pro- 
portion to the amount of deposits. In 1876 the turn-over was 240 to 1 ; by 1897 it had risen 
to 410 to 1.” 



The extent to which the evidences of the British 

The British Fundtd <j©bt are being absorbed by the Post Office Savings 
Bank and other bureaus of the Government is set forth 
in a striking manner in the London “ Statist” for December 10 last. The 
recent tendency has been towards the reduction of the debt, which increased 
from £260,000,000 in 1791 to £895,000,000 in 1816. The population of the 
United Kingdom is now about double what it was in 1816 and the increase in 
wealth is still greater. The burden carried by the taxpayers at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars may be inferred from the fact that if the debt were the 
same per capita at present as it was in 1816, the amount would be £1,800,- 
000,000, or nearly nine thousand millions of dollars. The debt per capita, 
which was £45 in 1816 was only £16 15s in 1898, and the charge per capita for 
the annual payments, which was £1 12s 6d in 1816, fell to 12s 6d in 1898. The 
total debt, including small amounts for local loans and unfunded debt, was 
£772,965,062 on March 31, 1879, of which £156,798,097 was held by Govern- 
ment departments and £616,166,965 was in the hands of the public. The 
total on March 31, 1898, was £675,389,472, of which £238,097,824 was held by 
Government departments and £437,291,648 was left in the hands of the pub- 
lic. The “ Statist,” in summing up these figures, says: 

“ The above contrast of figures of 1879 and 1898 shows that by the double incidence of 
£97,575,000 reduction of debt, and £81,299,000 increase of holdings in Government depart- 
ments— Savings banks, Court of Judicature, Ecclesiastical Commissioners, etc.— the amount 
of debt in the hands of the public has in twenty years been reduced £178,875,000, and this 
reduction has undoubtedly played a considerable part in the market quotation of the funds. 
It will be nc ticed that the rise in the price of consols has been very considerable since the 
year 1893. In the five years the reduction of the amount of consols in the hands of the 
public has been very nearly fifty-seven and a half millions. This reduction has arisen from 
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a small decrease in the amount of consols in existence and a large addition to the holdings 
of Government departments in this special security. The contrast of position in 1808 and 
in 1808 is given below : 

1893 . 1898 . 

per cent, consols £MM0O,0OO £682,088,000 

Held in Government departments 101,804,000 150^880,000 



Held by the public £428,911,000 

Decrease in amount held by the public in five years, £67,478,000. 



£806,488,000 



The governing body of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
T *Mriai| t Snk n " a ^ enera ^ assembly of the shareholders late in De- 

s & cember for the consideration of the situation created by 

the delay in the extension of the charter of the Bank. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted proposing the extension until June 30, 1899, of the 
arrangement with the two Governments of Austria and Hungary for the 
maintenance of the charter and statutes of the Bank upon the old basis. A 
proposition which is not very favorable to the resumption of gold payments 
was reported early in December, but does not yet seem to have taken definite 
form. This was the issue of 10,000,000 florins ($4,000,000) in new bank notes 
in order to cover a loan to the Government. It was proposed to issue Treas- 
ury bonds for the amount to the Bank, in order to cover a deficit in the 
budget, in view of the fact that the political deadlock in the Diet prevented 
the discussion of a scheme of taxation. 

The provision of the monetary law of 1892, making calculations in gold 
crowns obligatory for public offices, took effect on January 1, 1899. There 
are still 112,000,000 florins ($45,000,000) of the old Government notes in cir- 
culation, for which the Treasury proposes to deposit gold at the Bank for 
their cancellation. Most of them are in notes for five florins, which cannot 
be withdrawn without creating a scarcity of small money. 

The Bank, according to the Vienna correspondent of “ L'Economiste Eu- 
ropean, in the issue of January 6, will probably decide to issue notes for ten 
crowns ($2), and the Government will strike about 30,000,000 florins in silver 
in pieces of five crowns. The new bank notes for ten crowns are counted 
upon to replace the Government notes withdrawn, while the silver pieces 
wifi be put afloat with the idea of employing the existing stock of silver. 



Banking and Financial Notes. 

— The scope of continental banking at the present time is the subject for 
some interesting discussion in the December number of the London ‘ ‘ Bankers’ 
Magazine.” It is asserted in reference to the recent past that “ among the 
poorer countries, or the countries in which, though capital may have existed, 
it was not hi a form available for immediate use, like the less settled parts of 
Europe, and Asia Minor and the further East, the aid of English capital 
usually used to be invoked. * But we now find things managed differently ; 
other sources are open to those who engage in such undertakings, and great 
railways are established through the interposition of German banks. Some 
ten years since the Deutsche Bank took over the Sodete du Chemin de fer Otto- 
man c TAnatoUe , and commenced the Anatolian Railways. Since then it has 
constructed the supplementary Anatolian line from Eskishehr to Konia. 
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Meanwhile it constructed in European Turkey, in Macedonia, the line Saloniki- 
Monastia. The same bank has likewise obtained a great many concessions 
for the further development of the Anatolian system of railways.” 

— The Government of Chile has made a contract with a London firm and 
the American Bank-Note Company for 100,000,000 piasters in notes, of which 
half are designed to replace the paper money in circulation and the employ- 
ment of the other half has not been announced. There is serious fear in busi- 
ness circles that Chile is to continue in the path of Government paper issues 
upon which she has entered, but the Minister of Finance announced late in No- 
vember in the Chamber of Deputies, in the name of the President of the Re- 
public, that not a piaster more of paper money should be issued. 

— The rapid accumulation of loanable capital in Germany has provoked a 
venturesome spirit among capitalists, notwithstanding the tight money 
market which has recently prevailed in Berlin. The correspondent of the 
London “Economist,” in the issue of November 5, says that “It is an- 
nounced that German bankers will soon undertake to float a considerable 
loan for Denmark, and a loan of nearly a million sterling for Bosnia is about 
to be arranged. The increase of the German holdings of Spanish Exteriors 
has already been referred to in this correspondence. An excellent authority 
now places the increase of these holdings at Berlin alone during the past few 
months at 150,000,000 pesetas, whereas the amount stamped by the Spanish 
financial agents in July for all Germany reached not quite 50,000,000. In 
this connection it may be stated that the same authority places the amounts 
of the various Russian loans held in Germany at about £75,000,000.” 

— The commercial treaty between France and Italy is leading to new 
banking plans for the employment of French capital south of the Alps. It 
is reported that several branches of French banks will be established in Italy, 
particularly at Milan. There are some difficulties in the Italian law to be 
avoided, but the German banks have already succeeded in making banking 
arrangements and the French will be able to adopt the same devices for 
escaping the prohibitions of the law. The Roman correspondent of “ L' Econ- 
omists Europeen” in the issue of December 23, says that it is to be hoped 
that the French bank which is interested in the subject will not restrict itself 
to purely banking operations, because a vast field is open for foreign capital, 
which the Germans and English have long since begun to enter. “It would 
be well,” he adds, “that France also should have her part in the rich har- 
vest which skilful hands have prepared.” 

— Exports of gold and silver bullion from London for 1898, as reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell, were of the total value of £52,213,701, of which 
£15,623,651 was silver and £36,590,050 gold. The imports were £43,721,460 
gold and £14,677,799 silver. 

— An “Austrian Bank of Exportation ” with a capital of 10,000,000 florins 
has been established in Austria-Hungary with the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment. The Government guarantees an interest of four per cent, upon the 
capital, and branches will be opened at once at Hamburg and London. 
Great results are expected from the operations of this bank in behalf of Aus- 
trian commerce. C. A. C. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM FROM A COUNTRY 

STANDPOINT. 



It Is a popular misconception that banking is the business of trading in money. 
This was measurably true in old times, when there was a great diversity in the value 
of coins in use, and when the circulation was mostly composed of such coins ; when 
all coinage was local in its character, and could not be used outside of the State or 
principality which issued it. Then there was considerable business carried on and 
considerable profit earned by individual bankers or money-changers by trading in 
money. But that business was destroyed by the principle now universally recog- 
nised in all enlightened countries, that their currency must be of a definite recog- 
nized standard, which will pass current anywhere without discount ; and the con- 
sequence is that the dollar, pound, franc and mark are interchangeable the world 
over. Local currency is a necessity now in any civilized country for “pocket 
change ” only, and the business of the money-changers is now practically confined 
to the various subsidiary coinages. 

In so far as a modern bank handles money — and we are now speaking of money 
in a restricted sense, circulating bills and coins — it does so for the convenience of 
its customers and without profit for itself. For example, the receipts of the retail 
merchant in money are deposited in bank, and then paid out to the manufacturer 
to meet his payroll, and this process is repeated over and over in the complicated 
business of a community. It involves an immense amount of labor to the bank, for 
which it receives no direct recompense whatever ; it is a public service, gratuitously 
rendered, for which the bank hardly receives thanks. It is even more than a service, 
for in the natural movements of exchange it is constantly necessary for an institu- 
tion to ship currency first in and then out at considerable cost for express charges. 

Banks furnish public service in many other respects ; they supply the mechan- 
ism by which the business of the country is transacted conveniently and with a min- 
imum use of money ; they handle these exchanges at a minimum of cost to their cus- 
tomers, a cost which hardly pays postage, stationery and clerk hire to them ; they 
keep the money of the community safely in their vaults but ready for instant use ; 
they largely do the financiering and keep the books for many of their customers, 
and most important of all, they gather the deposits of what would otherwise be idle 
funds and lend them for the prosecution of active business. 

In this last function lies the profit of the business, and it-is a profit by which no one 
is robbed, but which on the contrary is fully earned. As the insurance premiums of 
the many, collected and administered by competent officials suffice to make good the 
risks of loss by fire or death, and are really great public benefactions, just so the 
deposits of the many, collected and administered by competent bank officers, suffice 
to pay the salaries of these officers and help to pay dividends to the stockholders. 
Just as the law of averages enables the insurance company, out of the many small 
premiums collected, to pay the few losses sustained, so the same law of averages 
enables the bank, out of the aggregate of the many small deposits, to lend safely a 
certain part of these deposits, and the interest on these loans is its profit. Ajid this 
profit is fully earned, for the deposit is a benefit and convenience to the depositor; 
the loan is profitable to the borrower in the conduct of his business, and the whole 
community has the benefit of having the capable bank officer employed in the facili- 
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tation of its business. The profit of the bank then comes not from trading in money, 
but from the use of its credit and the services of officers, who ought to have, and 
usually do have, the capacity, the training, and the facilities for attending to certain 
business, which is of great benefit to the community, but for which the ordinary 
citizen has neither the training nor the facilities. 

In the large cities and thickly -peopled sections it is almost a universal habit to 
have a bank deposit account. The consequence is that here all the popular banks 
have deposits amounting to several times, and often to very many times, their capi- 
tal. Whenever they are able to lend of these deposits freely they are able to earn 
good dividends for the stockholders, or pay good interest if they are chartered as 
Savings banks. But with such large lines to be loaned the managers of these insti- 
tutions find it difficult to secure plenty of good short-time paper, and still they can- 
not afford to have their deposits lie idle. They must have the funds earning some- 
thing, and they must have a fair proportion of their loans where they can be readily 
realized upon. Hence has grown up the system of call loans, which is undoubtedly 
a natural growth from existing conditions and as such may not be criticised. 

The System of Loaning Money on Call. 

The call-loan system has some features which are essentially bad. As a rule 
such loans are made upon stocks and bonds which are listed on the stock exchanges, 
and hence are made made largely to the men whose business is purely speculation 
in fluctuations of prices for stocks and bonds. This speculative business may be 
very beneficial to the operators, but the public does not and will not believe that it is a 
benefit to the whole country, like the ordinary commercial business of mining, man- 
ufacturing and commerce. But under the call-loan system the speculator in stocks 
and bonds gets the means for his operations in easy times at perhaps half the interest 
rate paid by those engaged in the more useful business of handling the actual prod- 
ucts of farm, mine or factory. It is probable, too, that such call loans really run 
longer time on the average than commercial time loans. The low rate of interest 
and the ease of borrowing on good stock collateral stimulate the operator to over- 
trading. All this is in easy times ; when the pendulum swings the other way, as it 
inevitably will from time to time always, loans are called at the very time when it 
is most difficult or quite impossible to pay them, the market rate for money goes up 
and up and still up, and we have a panic. The call -loan system is surely a very 
panic breeder. 

These city banks with their large deposits and with the need for circulating notes 
in their constituencies reduced to a minimum by the very general use of checks, do 
not require note-issue privileges. This is proved by >he number of large city banks 
that own only as many United States bonds as are required by law, and have not 
taken out circulation on them. It is further proved by the fact that so large a per- 
centage of National bank notes presented for redemption comes from the large city 
banks that use the redemption bureau for building up the necessary legal reserve 
against their deposit liabilities. 

But the case of the country bank is very different from the big city neighbor ; 
the constituency it serves is different, the functions it must perform are different, its 
needs are different. The country bank cannot expect and does not have a large line 
of deposits as a rule. It has been sneeringly said that this is because their constitu- 
ency is too poor to have anything to deposit, and this is perhaps true about some 
unfortunate sections which ought to have kindly help rather than sneers. But it is 
not true as to a very large part of the country which needs and demands bet ter bank- 
ing facilities. The check system can be fully developed only where the business of 
the community centers at a banking town and where the exchanges between bank- 
ing towns are quick, easy and convenient. The market gardener who goes to town 
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several times a week will readily accept a check and will likely deposit it in bank ; 
bat the wheat or tobacco or cotton grower who goes to town only occasionally when 
he mast, wants currency for what he may sell at tbe country store and uses cur- 
rency to pay his laborers or his neighbors. You may say this is because they have 
not been well educated to tbe advantages of the check and deposit system ; but I 
say that the opinions of men in one section will not overcome the fixed habits of 
another, and that wherever we find fixed habits we may as well admit that they are 
the result of what that section has found experimentally to be the best for itself. 
Laws will not change fixed habits without a strain, but the wise legislator will make 
the laws to fit the habits and needs of all sections, as far as possible. 

It is in just these sections where the deposit lines are small, and the use of circu- 
lation relatively large, that it is important for banks to have liberal note-issue priv- 
ileges, both because these banks need to use their credit in this way as a source of 
profit, and because their constituencies want just this kind of accommodation. It is 
a fact beyond controversy that the rural sections do want their local banks to have 
freer note-i*sue privileges, and if Congress continues to refuse compliance with what 
they consider their just and reasonable demands, we will surely see the repeal of the 
ten per cent, tax on State bank issues and a pestilent crop of State bank notes. It 
is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the important advantages of a 
national system, but I conceive that next to a depreciated currency there is nothing 
worse than a heterogeneous currency. On general principles, and especially with 
reference to the solvency of banks, it makes no difference whether they use their 
credit with depositors on open account, or by the issue of certificates of deposit, or 
the issue of circulating notes ; but it is the duty of the general Government to keep 
its hand on note issues in so far as may be necessary to give to the whole country a 
circulating medium that will be uniform, safe and convenient. 

What, then, is the position of the country banks to-day? They can not make 
any investments in call loans because their dientde as a rule do not own stocks and 
bonds, and even if they did the banks cannot afford to make loans at call-loan rates 
out of the limited funds at command. They must lend their capital and small de- 
posits at not less than six per cent, in order to earn expenses and declare a six per 
cent, dividend. Some critics say that “if the country really needed more banking 
facilities, there would be more banks established and the public served at cheaper 
rates." But the answer to this is, that if existing banks cannot as a rule earn more 
than six per cent, dividends under existing conditions, the business is not sufficiently 
profitable to attract more capital into it. 

The only way to make it more attractive to capital, to enlarge the scope of exist- 
ing institutions and to increase the number of banks, and in these several ways give 
the rural sections better and cheaper facilities, is to give banks the right to issue 
notes against their assets under proper regulations. But our city friends would say, 
bring us good collaterals or endorsed bills and we will furnish you all the money 
you want to do all the business you can command. In fact, when a country bank 
has loaned a normal and safe portion of its assets on time paper, of which I venture 
to say a good part will be short time paper, afid as good of its kind as any in the 
world, and there then comes any additional call for accommodation, the only way 
to meet this call is through rediscounts, and this is largely done of necessity. But I 
contend that it is bad practice. There is no greater fallacy than that a successful, 
satisfactory business can be done on rediscounts, if such paper is going to come home 
for p iyment It is all right and safe to rediscount grain or cotton bills, based on 
shipments with bill of lading attached, or merchandise acceptances payable at dis- 
tant points ; but only in cases of extreme necessity should a banker rediscount bills 
which are likely to 41 come home to roost." If he allows himse.f to be beguiled into 
the practice by his natural ambition to care for all ihe good business that offers, or 
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by the generous and very flattering disposition of his correspondents when money is 
very easy in the large centers, he is sure to suffer when the inevitable tight time 
comes. Of course the city banks will demand payment of all maturing paper when 
they themselves are straitened, or when they can make call loans on undoubted 
collaterals at panic rates. It is Just in this way that the country banks have to suf- 
fer from panics bred in the cities, and bred by city methods of doing business. 
Country banks may be badly managed at times, and break sometimes ; but they do 
not have panics, except by radiation from the centers. And though country banks 
be badly managed at times, and break sometimes, the whole class should not thereby 
be discredited, for as a rule ihe country banker is just as able in his field and just 
as successful in his environment, relatively, as his more ambitious neighbor. 

Country Banks Should Be Allowed to Issue Notes Based on Their 

General Assets. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the country banks need and should 
have the privilege of issuing circulating notes based on their assets, and that their 
constituencies need and demand the facilities which can only be secured in ibis way. 
The whole subject of basing notes upon general assets is too large to be treated in 
this paper, and has been exhaustively discussed in the Rerort of the Monetary 
Commission. I had the honor to be a member of that commission, and stand by 
its findings as a whole ; but I conceive that it is no disloyalty to my colleagues 
to offer some personal reflections on the proper security for bank notes based upon 
assets. 

I submit, therefore, first, that such note issues ought to be carefully guarded, 
supervised and guaranteed by the general Government ; second, that the privilege 
is a valuable one, which will easily bear a tax large enough to create a fund out of 
which the Government should redeem the notes of all insolvent banks on presenta- 
tion ; third, that the Comptroller, or other proper officer of the Government, should 
file with the Receiver of any insolvent bank a claim for the whole outstanding issue 
of its notes and that this claim should participate in distribution of dividends equally 
with all other creditors ; fourth, that the protection of the note holder would be 
fully provided for in this way, without any injustice to or discrimination against de- 
positors or other creditors ; fifth, that a tax amply sufficient to secure the payment 
of all notes of insolvent banks without decreasing the dividends to depositors would 
be a distinct benefit to country banks rather than a burden. 

1. No one has seriously proposed to give individuals the right to issue circulating 
notes, and no one questions the position that corporations can exercise this function 
only by grace of legislative charter. State legislatures can unquestionably grant 
such rights to corporations, but it is well settled to-day that Congress can control or 
overrule State charters by the ten per cent, tax or otherwise. There is nothing more 
truly and broadly national in its character than the money of a country, and I hold 
that the duty of providing an ample, safe, convenient and satisfactory circulation is 
one of which the national legislature cannot divest itself. We have recently seen 
how dissatisfaction with existing conditions brought a large portion of the people to 
support the proposition for the free coinage of silver at the ratio 10 to 1, and how 
narrowly we escaped its enactment. This proposition is not likely to be urged again 
vigorously, because it was never grounded on the convictions of the masses. It was 
promulgated by the silver mine owners of the West, and adopted by the politicians 
as a possible winning card ; but it lost, and lost issues are usually dead, unless they 
happen to be deep rooted in the hearts of the masses. It is more likely that pure 
greenbackism will be the issue in 1900 — or still more likely, free State banking. 
Certainly one of these issues will have to be met, unless Congress meanwhile gives 
the country a satisfactory measure of currency and banking reform. 
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COUNTRY BANKS AND CURRENCY REFORM . 



The admirable management of the Comptroller’s office under the present system, 
and the efficient working of the Redemption Division, have proved that we have 
good machinery for managing the paper currency of the country, and that this ma- 
chinery would merely need some adjustment to meet any changes that may be made. 

2. As noted above, it makes no difference on general principles whether a bank 
uses its credit in the line of deposits or note issues. But practically it makes a great 
difference to the bank, whether its deposits are few, large and likely to be soon called ; 
or many, small and so scattered that they will have to be met but slowly and in 
small amounts. Let us take extreme cases by way of illustration. Suppose a bank 
of $100,000 capital had one depositor of $100,000, it could be closed any day if it at- 
tempted to lend this deposit ; but suppose it had 1,000 depositors of $100 each aver- 
age, it could safely do business on the assumption that 85 per cent, of these deposits 
would remain with it, because what one depositor drew out another would return. 

But $100,000 in circulating notes would likely be in the pockets of 2,000, and 
possibly of 5,000 people, and if they bore the guaranty of the Government, they 
would pass from hand to hand many times before they were returned for redemption. 
The average life of the note outstanding would probably be two years, and the bank 
could afford to pay a tax on such note, just as it would willingly pay interest on a de- 
posit on certificate to be left two years. Such taxes could not be better applied by the 
Government than in the creation of a fund for redeeming the notes of insolvent banks. 

3. Upon the failure of any bank, the Comptroller should file with the Receiver a 
claim for all the notes of that bank outstanding, which claim would be of equal 
standing and dignity with the claims of depositors and all other general debts of the 
concern, and participate equally with them in the distribution of dividends from the 
general assets. Thus only the deficit after final liquidation would come out of the 
fund raised by taxation of the notes. 

4. The note holder would be better protected even than by the present system, 
which assumes that the note is specially secured by a Government bond. Fortu- 
nately our Government bonds are and have been ample security for the notes that 
are issued against them, but it is quite conceivable that bonds might decline in 
value under stress of war, or other national calamity, so that their value might not 
pay even ninety per cent, of notes, and under the present system there is nothing 
more to look to but the assets of the individual insolvent bank. But under the pro- 
posed system, all the solvent banks would be paying their taxes on circulation into 
what would really be equivalent to a mutual insurance fund for redemption of 
notes of the few insolvent banks. What this fund would soon amount to cannot 
even be conjectured, but with even a moderate tax it would soon be very large, and 
there is no apparent reason why the surplus, over and above some safe figure to be 
fixed by Congress, should not be covered into the general Treasury. The objection 
that to make the notes of an insolvent bank a first lien on its assets would work an 
injustice to the depositors, will be entirely obviated by this plan. 

5. As noted above, the city banks do not need note issues for their own home 
business, but if they were authorized to issue them without tax, they would keep 
out all they could float in the rural sections, and to this extent their own natural 
home field would be taken away from the country banks, who need just this partic- 
ular field in which to use their credit, as an offset to the advantage of position en- 
joyed by their city competitors. The measure of cost which would prevent city 
banks from issuing notes in normal times would be the market rate for call loans ; 
for instance, if a bank had a number of outstanding call loans at 1^ per cent., it 
would not incur the liability for note issues at a tax of per cent, and the ex- 
penses of the Redemption Division, especially in view of the fact that the notes of 
city banks come back more rapidly for redemption than those of country banks. 
But the country bank can well afford to pay l 1 ^ per cent, tax on notes that it can 
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lend at 6 per cent., especially if this tax keeps the city competitor out of the field. 
Hitherto I have spoken of per cent, per annum, but to make the system thor- 
oughly elastic, and as it were automatic, the tax should be charged up monthly by 
the Comptroller against every bank on the amount of its notes outstanding on a cer- 
tain day in that month ; and it should be a progressive tax, so that in easy times what 
might be called the normal amount of notes would be issued at the minimum rate ; 
a further amount would be issued in tight times at a higher rate, which might still 
be strictly healthy business ; and then a still further amount available, which 
might be called an emergency issue, at so high a rate that it would only be used 
temporarily, like the five per cent, issues of the Imperial Bank of Germany. 

I would suggest as a proper tax on bank notes issued on general assets : One- 
tenth of one per cent, per month on issues to an amount equal to fifty per cent, of 
the capital of the bank ; two-tenths of one per cent, per month on issues exceeding 
fifty and up to seventy -five per cent, of the capital of the bank ; four-tenths of one 
per cent, per month on issues exceeding seventy-five per cent, and up to one hun- 
dred per cent, of the capital of the bank. 

The most of the country banks now have outstanding circulation only to the 
minimum allowed by law ; that is, ninety per cent, of the par value of bonds equal 
to twenty-five per cent, of their capital, because at present there is no profit to them 
on this circulation. If allowed to do so, they would generally convert these bond- 
secured issues into asset issues, and increase them to an amount equal to fifty per 
cent, of their capit d under a tax of one-tenth per cent, per month, because it would 
be profitable to them to do so. Their constituencies would have the benefit of more 
money in circulation, Hnd it would have a tendency to stay at home, which tendency 
would have some material advantages as over against the present system. The 
proposition that this currency would tend to stay at home may be questioned, but 
I believe it to be true, and it is based on the further proposition, that because it 
will be to the interest of the country bank to keep out more of its own notes, it 
will send more of the notes of the city banks in for redemption. Now country 
banks send in but few notes for redemption, because as a rule the couotry is short 
of currency. As noted above, the practice of the city banks now is to send notes in 
freely to make legal reserves. A more ample supply of currency, too, would nat- 
urally tend to more rapid and frequent redemptions, because there will be more 
times and places when and where it is redundant. Thus in several directions there 
would be a tendency to more rapid redemption, which would be very healthy ; for 
the best test and safeguard of a good currency as a whole, and of any part of it, is 
rapid and frequent redemption in gold or its equivalent. 

If the banks are authorized to issue notes on assets, the Comptroller should have 
a large measure of discretion as to whether he would issue notes to any particular 
bank about whose solvency and good management he had any doubts. If he noted 
that any bank habitually kept out the notes that cost it per cent, or more per 
annum, or frequently issued notes which cost it five per cent, or more per annum, 
he would at once thereby be put upon enquiry, and it should then be his duty to 
make a special investigation into the condition of that concern. 

As it has been proposed to charge up the tax monthly on a certain day, it should 
be allowed any bank to discharge its liability and provide for the retirement of its 
own notes, by the deposit with the Government of the notes of any bank, or any 
form of lawful money, during that month. 

We may differ as to details, but after all details may not be material ; and the 
essential point is that all friends of sound currency and banking reform should unite 
and work together until we shall have secured for the country the very best that is 
attainable. John W. Fries. 

Salem, N. C., January 20, 1800. 
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♦MODERN BANKING METHODS. 



A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING-HELPFUL POINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE . 



ORGANIZING A NATIONAL BANK. 

The new bank having now choeen its officers and its force of employees, and 
secured the necessary banking room, it became necessary to contract for the furni- 
ture and fittings, such as counters, desks, wire cages for the tellers, partitions, safes, 
etc. As there was no vault in the banking room, and they were not likely to have 
any until they built their own bank building, it was thought best to have two safes, 
a large one with ordinary combination lock for the books and papers, and a much 
smaller one for the tellers’ and Cashier’s safe to contain the money and securities, 
which should be fitted with a time lock. An excellent second-hand safe for the 
books was found at one-third the usual price, and one of the best and most modern 
patterns of safes with time lock bought for the money and securities. 

It is poor economy to buy anything but the best in the way of safes for the se- 
curity of the money and valuables of a bank, and many excellent ones are now 
made with double combinations, which together with the time lock gives greater 
security. 

The next thing to be considered in our new bank was the necessary books and 
stationery. 

Books and Records of the Bank. 

In no other line of business is it so necessary to have the dally transactions care- 
fully and completely recorded as in a bank, and very naturally so, for the bank is 
the custodian of the property of other people. In consequence of the competition 
between banks, especially in our large cities, it becomes extremely necessary to be 
able to determine readily the value of the individual accounts and of the foreign 
bank accounts, and particularly those which ask for or expect accommodations. 
The competition mentioned is exerted in two ways— one to attract depositors, and 
the other to attract borrowers. 

Banks cannot be expected to operate without profit anymore than other kinds of 
business, and to be able to judge readily of the sources of profits or losses requires 
a careful system of accounts. 

The officers of a bank should be able to learn daily the amount and character of 
their assets and liabilities ; the condition of any depositor’s accounts ; the character 
and amount of their loans ; the amount of matured paper ; the amount of their in- 
debtedness to other banks or other banks to them ; and to keep close track of their 
running expenses, and of their profit items. They should also be able to see at a 
glance the amount and character of the currency on hand, and in case of a National 
bank the amount on deposit with the reserve agent or agents, and be thereby ena- 
bled to judge of the condition of the bank’s reserve which it is obliged by law to 
keep. 

It is often necessary to know readily the amount of unmatured loans to any one 
individual or company that are on hand, also the amount of liability to the bank of 

• Continued from the January number, page 07. This series of artioles commenced in 
the Magasinb for August, 1806, page 840. 
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individuals as endorsers. It is also necessary to be able to keep track of the items 
sent away for collection, also of the various forms of indebtedness represented by 
certificates of stock, certificates of deposit, Cashier's checks, clearing-house due 
bills, etc., and to be able to do all this properly requires a carefully-prepared sys- 
tem of accounts. Whatever the system is it should be so complete that the work 
in each department can be closed every day, after business hours, and a statement 
of the bank’s condition furnished the officers. 

As regards the care in making the records, I would advise that they be made so 
clearly and self-explanatory that in case sudden death should overtake any of the 
officers or employees no difficulty would be encountered. 

Many banks make a mistake in permitting too much abreviatlon in writing up 
the records. It often enables the clerks to leave the bank a little earlier in the day, 
but something more than this should be considered, for this habit is often the begin- 
ning of loose and careless methods, which should have no place in a bank. 

The methods to be employed in keeping the records of a bank will vary accord- 
ing to the locality and the volume of business transacted, but whatever they are 
they should never be complicated. 

Those for a country bank can of course be very much more simple than those in 
a large city bank, and in the description of the books, blanks, and methods I shall 
endeavor to give such forms as may be found most generally useful. 

Before treating of the question of forms one very important point should be ob- 
served, and that is neatness and cleanliness in the work. Few things look worse in 
a bank and reflect upon the management, more than dirty, blotted, scratched-up 
books and records. 

The principal books of record for a bank are the minute book, stock certificate 
book, stock register and transfer book, stock ledger, general cash book or Journal, 
genera] ledger, daily statement book, certificate of deposit register, draft register. 
Cashier’s check register, individual or deposit ledger, check and deposit scratchers, 
discount register, discount ledger (sometimes called credit ledger, or liability ledger) 
offering book, note tickler, collection register, collection tickler, tellers’ cash settle- 
ment books, proof book, dividend book. 

Each department also has certain blank forms for various purposes, which will 
be fully described. 

It is always best to have the books for a bank made to order. Select a reliable 
maker, one accustomed to making bank books, and have them made of good paper 
and well and heavily bound, particularly the ledgers. It is a good plan to have the 
books made several weeks, or even months, before needed for use, and place them 
under some weight to season, they will then wear better. Where ledgers are used 
of other systems than the “ Boston,” or those similar to it, it is particularly important 
to have them on hand some time before needed, that they may be properly spaced 
off alphabetically and according to the vowels and all preparations made for the 
transferring of accounts when the proper time arrives. 

I cannot advise the use of ledgers made with loose or removable leaves, because, 
with the experience I have had, I consider that their use in a bank brings with it an 
element of temptation and danger which no bank should allow. With the best sys- 
tem there will always be more or less danger, and I consider it wrong to bring into 
a bank any more temptations than can posdbly be avoided. 

Besides the necessary books and blanks for properly caring for the business of a 
bank, great assistance has been derived from certain mechanical labor-saving contri- 
vances, among which I will mention the typewriter, the registering accountant or 
adding machine, and the telephone. The typewriter has been so long in use that a 
description of it is hardly necessary. It has come to be almost as necessary an ad- 
junct to a well-managed bank, in its great assistance in the correspondence, as the 
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telephone, and except in small towns, every bank has a telephone. In fact in many 
small towns the banks have telephonic connection so that by the long-distance call 
they can talk with banks at considerable distance, and often save both time and 
trouble. 

The registering accountant, or adding machine, is of comparatively more recent 
introduction, but I think I can safely say it has proved itself one of the most useful 
instruments ever introduced to the banks. In the saving of time and labor it has 
become almost indispensable, especially in a busy bank. 

It consists of a metal and glass case, size 9 x 11 x 15 inches, enclosing sets of type 
for figures so arranged that they are worked by a series of keys. At the back is a 
roll of paper, which unrolls automatically as fast as printed. Any size paper can be 
used from the full-size letter sheet to a narrow strip 2% inches wide. 

The keys represent the various numbers, and are so well arranged in columns 
representing dollars and cents, up to the millions. that their use is exceedingly easy 
to learn. By striking the keys lightly the proper figures are printed upon the sheet 
or strip in a regular column, and the most wonderful part is that when the column 
is completed a proper movement of an attachment to the machine instantly prints the 
correct footing at the bottom. And this will be found to be mechanically correct. 
To show how quickly the work can be done I have before me a column of figures 
measuring 17 % inches in length, the figures ranging in size from $1.80 to $100,000.00, 
and the total footing being $211,865.63, and the time occupied to perform the whole 
was one and one-half minutes. 

At an average speed 2,000 amounts an hour can be recorded and added. The 
most rapid record is, I believe, 8,500 an hour. 

The chief uses for this machine have been found to be in the recording and adding 
of checks on slips in the balancing of pass books ; recording of checks on slips, or 
on the envelopes for the clearing house exchanges , taking off trial balances, espec- 
ially of the individual ledger ; taking off lists of the discounted paper for an exam- 
ining committee ; making lists of teller’s cash items ; listing the checks received 
from the clearing-house ; recording the amounts on the letters of items to be sent 
through the mail. One of the chief aids, as stated before, being that in every in- 
stance when the column is completed the machine can be made to record the correct 
footing instantly. The machine will also duplicate by making carbon copies, which 
is sometimes desirable. 

In taking off proof balances of individual ledgers, covering several thousand 
accounts, I have generally taken the items off on slips about three or four feet long, 
the machine correctly adding each strip, then making a summary by the machine of 
the various strips. 

Our new bank, being a progressive institution, was disposed to be well supplied 
with all the time and labor-saving appliances possible, feeling that such a course 
was really true economy, and would enable them to transact more business in a bet- 
ter and more prompt and complete manner. Bank Examiner. 

(To he continued .) 



NAMES OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

The selection of a suitable name for a new bank is frequently a difficult matter 
to determine. In this connection a study of the names of National banks will be 
found interesting, and will also reveal some peculiarities. The State banks that 
came into the National system preferred to retain their well-known names, incor- 
porating the word national with the old title. Not less than twenty call themselves 
the National State bank of such and such a State. The First National Bank is the 
favorite designation, and not without reason. The title itself presupposes, though 
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not always correctly, a seniority in the matter of organization. And in the smaller 
towns a considerable amount of business comes through the mails to the First Na- 
tional Bank simply on account of its designation. 

It may be noted here that when a new bank is organized the title chosen is sub- 
ject to approval by the Comptroller of the Currency. In a town where there is one 
or more banks already organized, but none of them having the title First National, 
it is understood that the Comptroller’s office will not now sanction the choice of that 
title by a new bank against the objection of another bank already organized. 

Among other titles that of Citizens’ comes easily ahead, there being over a hun- 
dred with that designation. Next come some ninety entitled People’s and some 
fourscore called by the name of the Merchants'. Indeed the commercial interest is 
by no means neglected in the choosing of names, as witness the following : Traders’ 
(10), Commercial and Farmers’, Mercantile (3), Merchants and Farmers (4), Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ (3), Importers and Trader*', Tradesmen’s (5), Merchants 
and Planters’ (4), Exchange (84), Merchants' Exchange, American Exchange (3). First 
National Exchange, Commercial (84), Shoe and Leather, Hide and Leather, Com 
Exchange, Commerce (14), Market, and last, but not least, the Bankers National 
Bank. Nor have the farmers been forgotten. One bank is called the Agricultural, 
and over sixty proclaim themselves as the Farmers' National Bank. Then come a 
number of Farmers in various company, to wit : Farmers and Mechanics' (9), Farm- 
ers and Traders’, Farmers and Drovers', Farmers and Planters', Farmers and Manu- 
facturers’, Farmers and Producers’, Farmers and Merchants’ (8), Planters’, Planters 
and Mechanics’, Fruit Growers’, Live Stock, Stock Growers’ (2) and Landholders*. 
The Manufacturers come out strong with some seventeen banks and the Mechanics 
with & dozen or more, and two additional which prefer the ancient orthography 
Mechanicks’. Then we have the Mechanics and Traders’, the Machinists’, Drovers 
and Mechanics’, Leather Manufacturers’, Drovers’, Butchers and Drovers’, Tanners’, 
Miners’, Lumbermens’ (8) and one Lumberman’s. Patriotism has also found ex- 
pression in our bank nomenclature. There are Union banks to the number of nearly 
fifty and five United States banks. Then there are others, Columbia (5), American 
(16), State (20), City (53), Metropolitan (4), America, Republic, Centennial, North 
America, Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, and Commonwealth. Sentiment finds expres- 
sion in such names as Liberty, Government, Home (9), Independence, Enterprise, 
Mutual and United. There are four banks called Capital and one which prefers 
Capitol. The expansionists may take pleasure in knowing that there is a bank 
called the Asiatic. We also find the names, Havana and Scotland. And, on the 
same line, the Globe and the Continental (5), and the Western (16). Then, too, 
there are deep water names in the list, Marine (5), Ocean (2), an Atlantic and (3) 
Pacific. Not to be behindhand in claiming seniority in date of organization nine 
banks rejoice in the name of the Old National Bank. Some score or more indicate 
their relation to their neighbors by calling themselves the Central National Bank. 
Our fellow citizens from across the water are appealed to by such names as Hiber- 
nia, German (12), Germania, American-German, and German -American (6). The 
names Equitable, Security and Fidelity are guarantees of the character of the in- 
stitutions which they adorn, while Safety Fund may be taken as a name by itself. 
Half a dozen banks are called Phenix and there are a Consolidated and a Consolida- 
tion. Nor have the banks in their nomenclature been lacking in respect to our pub- 
lic men. Four bear the honored name of Washington and six or seven that of Lin- 
coln. Among others we find the names of Adams, Franklin, John Hancock, and 
Gallatin and Hamilton, the great financiers, and Roger Williams and Penn, Eliot, 
Winthrop, Everett, Webster and Chase are likewise honored. Garfield, Maury and 
Greeley are commemorated, and to one National bank good Queen Anne has given 
her royal name. 
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The total value of commodities exported from Japan to the United States of 
America in each of the years from 1893 to 1897 has been as follows : 

Value of Exports of Commodities from Japan to the United States , 1893-1897. 



Ykabs. Value In saver yen. 

1893 27.T89.458.8l 

1894 4a,828ACT.06 

1895 54,028.960 JBO 

1898 81.582.841.18 

1897 52.486.404.48 



Besides commodities there were exported frofn Japan to the United States gold 
and silver coin and bullion, as follows : 

Gold and Silver Coin and Bullion Exported from Japan to the United States , 1893-1897. 



Ykabs. Value in silver yen. 

1898 58,615.78 

1894 52,178.96 

1895 844.97 

1896 281,768.87 

1897 13,089.00 



The total value of commodities imported into Japan from the United States in the 
years named was as given below : 

Value of Commodities Imported into Japan from the United States, 1893-1897. 



Ykabs. Value in silver yen 

1898 6,080,408.40 

1894 10,982,558.44 

1895 9,276,300.85 

1896 16,373,419.85 

1807 27,030,537.56 



Besides commodities there were imported into Japan from the United States 
gold and silver coin and bullion, as follows : 

Gold and Silver Coin and Bullion Imported into Japan from the United States, 1893- 

1897. 



Ykabs. Value in silver yen. 

1898 2,067,310.22 

1894 9,113,754.81 

1895 488,779.98 

1896 5,842,130.98 

1897 1,991,017.05 



For the ten months ending October 81, 1898, the total value of commodities ex- 
ported from Japan to the United States, Hawaii, and the Philippines, was as follows : 
To the United States, 86,525,816.06 silver yen ; to Hawaii, 514,442.12 silver yen ; to 
the Philippines, 70,571.52 silver yen. 

During the same period there were exported to the United States (none to Hawaii 
or the Philippines), gold and silver coin and bullion to the value of 8,872,488.16 silver 
yen. 

During the same period the total value of commodities imported into Japan from 
those countries was as follows : From the United States, 33,261,762.40 silver yen ; 
from Hawaii, 3,146,48 silver yen ; from the Philippines, 2,489,234.56 silver yen. 
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No coin or bullion was imported from either of the three countries during this 
year in such a way as to bring them wirhin the scope of the Japanese customs 
returns. 

It will be noticed that there is a heavy falling off in exports to the United States 
in 1898. The explanation of this is found ia the business reported in rice, tea, and 
raw silk. Of these articles the export value for the ten months ending October 81, 
1898, is 24,675,279 silver yen. against 81,002,019.17 silver yen for the same period in 

1897. This, of course, is owing, In part to the duties imposed in the United States 
as a war measure, and in part to the curtailment of business as a natural consequence 
of the war. 

It is not an easy matter to convert these figures, in Japanese silver yen, into United 
States gold dollars (which is a desirable thing to do in order that they may be more 
intelligible to the American reader), since the rate of exchange has varied constantly 
until October 1, 1897, when Japan adopted the gold standard. In 1893 the value of 
a Japanese silver yen was about sixty-five (65) cents in our money. From that time 
it varied with the price of silver bullion, gradually declining until October, 1897, 
but since then it has been fairly steady at about forty -nine and a-half (49)£) cents, 
although our mint valuation has been persistently higher, viz., .498. The value of 
the annual trade between Japan and the United States and her colonies is easily 
between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 gold dollars now, and it is not likely to decrease. 
On the contrary, with anything like reasonable development of the trade and indus- 
tries of the Philippines, it is sure to increase. In the single item of coal, the export 
to those islands from Japan must be very large in the future, and this is almost a 
new branch of Japan’s coal trade, for the quantity exported in 1897 was only 16,850 
tons valued at 82,822 yen, and since the armistice nearly that much was shipped in 

1898, while we know that arrangements have been made for heavy shipments in the 
near future, and to be kept up indefinitely. 

To be sure we must look for considerable diminution in the volume of business 
between Japan and Hawaii, since the bulk of that business in the past has been due 
to the presence of thirty thousand Japanese laborers in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the disfranchisement of those who are now there, with the cessation of emigration, 
must tend to curtail the business ; that it may not develop into much larger propor- 
tions along other lines with the changed conditions, is too much to say now. * But, 
on the other hand, the success which is attending the efforts of American maufac- 
turers to exploit trade in Japan bids fair to bring the balance to an equilibrium. 

The whole of this large business now passes through the hands of non- American 
bankers, mostly English, viz.: Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation; 
paid-up capital, $10,000,000 Mexicans; reserve fund, $9,000,000. Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China ; capital, £800,000 ; reserve fund, £450,000. National 
Bank of China, capital, £482,000. Russo-Chinese Bank, capital, 6,000,000 gold 
roubles (£960,000). Yokohama Specie Bank (Japanese), capital, 10,500,000 yen ; re- 
serve fund, 6,960,000 yen. 

These five banks are actively engaged in foreign exchange business, and are well 
equipped with their own agencies abroad, the Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Char- 
tered, and the Specie, being particularly well represented in the United States. 

Besides these there are several other Japanese banks that are bidding for a share 
of the business, viz.: The One Hundredth, Ltd., capital, 400,000 yen ; reserve fund, 
803,220 yen. Eighteenth, Ltd., capital, 1,000,000 yen; reserve fund, 388,168 yen. 
Mitsui, a private unlimited liability bank ; capital, 5,000,000 yen ; reserve fund, 
3,230,000 yen. Capital in each instance is fully paid. 

It may well be that other capitalists have designs upon the monopoly which the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai and the Chartered held for so many years. The wonder 
is that no American bankers have entered the field, for the profits are enormous ; 
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the dividends paid to shareholders range from ten to twenty per cent., and the busi- 
ness is exceptionally free from risks. It cannot be said that the history of banking 
in the Far East is without record of disaster ; but such have always been due to 
foolish excursions into domains outside the bank’s legitimate sphere, or to deliberate 
rascality on the part of too-much trusted servants. 

In the strictest sense of the word the existing monetary institutions in Japan are 
not bankers at all, but merely note brokers, and for the limited accommodation they 
grant, they exact a heavy commission. (I do not wish to seem flippant, but I have 
heard them all stigmatized as “ shaving-shops ” many times.) The usual difference 
between the selling and the buying rates for demand drafts is always wide enough 
to leave a comfortable margin for the banker ; but between the selling rate for bank 
demand drafts and the rate at which the bank buys commercial paper drawn against 
shipments at the customary usance of four months sight, the difference is anywhere 
from one and a half to three per cent., according to circumstances. If shipments be 
heavy and remittances light, so that there is difficulty in selling the bank’s drafts to 
cover the disbursements to merchants, the rate is advanced to the great disadvan- 
tage of the seller of private bills, and at all times favors are refused save to cus- 
tomers who are always loyal, buying and selling alike, no matter what momentary 
advantage is offered by a rival bank. 

We, in America, are accustomed to receive from our bankers reasonable accom- 
modation in the matter of collecting checks and drafts on other cities than that 
wherein our own bank is situated, and I think we should resent as an impertinence 
any dictation as to our buying foreign exchange where it can be had upon the most 
favorable terms ; and, best of all, we do receive civility from the officers of our 
banks. Out here in the Far East it is very different. Bank managers, agents, tel- 
lers, and clerks are autocratic to a degree, and notoriously uncivil. By way of illus- 
tration : A draft drawn by a reputable country bank in Pennsylvania upon Messrs. 
Kountze Bros., New York, was offered for sale to the Manager of the largest Eng- 
lish bank in Japan by an old customer, and was refused because the Manager did 
not know anything about either the drawer or the drawee ! He took the draft for 
collection and agreed to have the payment advised by cable at the customer's ex- 
pense. When payment was duly notified, he charged for a cable message of five 
words at an expense of nearly five yen a word, when three words would have been 
sufficient ; converted the amount of the draft at a rate one-half of one per cent, 
above the current rate, and charged one-half of one per cent, for collecting. 

Again : The bank demand rate for drafts on China was sen Japanese per 
Mexican dollar. A gentleman in a Japanese port having to meet a draft drawn in 
Tientsin for some 240 Mexicans, was charged par by the bank holding the bill, be- 
cause, forsooth, he kept his account with an opposition bank. 

Instances of this kind could be enumerated indefinitely. 

There would seem to be a fine opening for American bank capital in Japan, even 
if the business were restricted to buying and selling exchange on the United States. 
But there is no reason for such restriction, if the bankers will undertake to be fairly 
liberal, for the merchants of all nationalities (English included) are positively groan- 
ing under the exactioos of the existing conditions, and a full share of the entire bus- 
iness might easily be controlled by a good American bank. 

The volume of Japan’s trade in commodities, specie and bullion in the years 
named amounted to : 



Years. Amount in silver yen . 

1890 att,446 t fl08.16 

1804 291 , 890 , 806.00 

1805 298 , 548 , 619.27 

1890 840 , 258 , 820.98 

1897 483 , 121 , 724.40 
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(Some allowance must be made for the importation of a part of the Chinese in- 
demnity last year.) It will be seen that there must have been a large amount of 
money made by the banks in financing this business 

No serious apprehension need be felt as to the conditions which will exist after 
the 17th of next July when the revised treaties become operative, and extra-! errito- 
rial jurisdiction of consuls is abolished. At present banks, like all citizens and sub- 
jects of treaty powers, are amenable to the laws of their own countries, adminis- 
tered (when the bank is defendant) by consuls ; under the new treaties, it is con- 
tended, banks (as well as all merchants, traders, and industrial and commercial en- 
terprises) will have to keep their books open to the inspection of the Japanese tax- 
officials, in order that full income and business taxes shall be levied. This need not 
be feared as unduly offensive, and, indeed, it is not yet positive that this inspection 
will be enforced, for the treaties are reciprocal, and the agencies of Japanese banks 
in the United States are not subjected to any annoyance in this way. It is most im- 
probable that the Japanese Government will be so short sighted as to enforce odious 
regulations which would tend to drive out from this country the large amount of 
foreign banking capital which is now employed, and which is of absolute, vital ne- 
cessity to Japan’s foreign trade. Besides, these revised treaties are tentative for a 
period of five years, and should their conditions prove to be too irksome or their 
administration be unsatisfactory, they may be abrogated before becoming final, and 
the nationals of the other country return to the restricted privileges, but lessened 
responsibilities of the present state of affairs. 

A most pernicious system which has taken firm hold upon the mercantile com- 
munity, and which is improperly fostered by the foreign banks, is that of employing 
exchange brokers. A merchant desires to ship, say, 100,000 yen worth of silk. In- 
stead of himself arranging with his bankers for the required advance with which to 
buy, pack, and ship, and agreeing to deliver the shipping documents with his drafts 
against them to the bank — as should be done — the bank requires him to employ a 
broker to settle the rate of exchange and to fix the time of shipment, the merchant 
paying a brokerage of % of one per cent. Conversely, when the merchant has to 
remit the proceeds of imported goods sold in Japan, the broker is again employed, 
the bank, in this case, nominally paying the same brokerage for selling the drafts ; 
but, as a matter of fact, as will be readily guessed, the rate the merchant is made to 
pay saves the bank's purse. I do not say anything about the “ gossiping ” tendency 
of the brokers, whereby many an important secret has been divulged, as that is only 
a frailty of human nature. 

If an American bank be opened in Japan, it should set its face rigidly against 
this brokerage system by giving to its customers precisely the same buying rate that 
it names to the brokers, and by giving those customers the benefit of the % which it 
now pays to the brokers. A matter of of one per cent, seems but a small item in 
one transaction, but it amounts to a handicap of $62,500 on fifty millions. 

Another evil of the present system of banking in Japan, is the employment of 
Chinese “ Shroffs," and this burden has been permitted to lay itself upon mercantile 
houses as well. These men perform the actual duties of Cashier and tellers. To 
them is entrusted the cash, they are held responsible for the same, and are required 
to see that no counterfeit or bad money is received. A customer makes a deposit, 
the drafts and checks are scrutinized by the foreign clerk, and this is one of the times 
when the bad manners come out most glaringly, but the clerk scorns to touch the 
actual money. A Shroff is called to do that, and too often he takes advantage of 
the opportunity to vent his personal spite or make a “squeeze.” The Shroff is 
utterly useless, and by requiring the tellers to perform all their duty, a heavy ex- 
pense can be easily dispensed with. The opportunity to play such tricks as the 
following should not be permitted : A gentleman arrived at Nagasaki from Shang- 
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hai with a number of clean Mexican dollars in his pocket. These are not current 
in Japan, and he exchanged them at an English bank for, what he thought, were 
bills of the Bank of Japan, paying the discount of something like twelve sen on each 
Mexican. He receive d from the Shroff a pile of bills, the top and bottom ones being 
Japanese. At Kobe- he discovered that mixed in with the Japanese bank notes were 
five one dollar notes of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation of Hong 
Koog, which were refused, except at the above-named discount. He kept the notes 
until his return to Nagasaki, when he asked at the same bank for restitution. The 
English agent and clerk were unable to trace the transaction, and the Shroff, of 
couree, professed entire ignorance. He was told, most insultingly, that his charge 
was false, and it was intimated to him very plainly that he was trying to take ad- 
vantage of the bank. The Shroff perpetrated a “squeeze ” of perhaps fifty or sixty 
sen, and the bank sustained him, thereby losing a good customer. 

I have purposely refrained from speaking of the possibilities for an American 
bank in China, where the volume of trade, the needs of the schemes for internal im- 
provement, and other matters, present even greater attractions than does Japan, but 
the propriety of entering that field must be patent. 

Above all things, if our capitalists decide to establish an American bank in the 
Far East, let them see to ft that Managers and Agents are men of such ability and 
dignity that it c innot be said of them as was said of an Englishman : “ Oh, if you 
want any special favor from the X bank, just ask Z (the agent) to tiffin and give 
him a bottle of good champagne well frappeed! Collieb. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 



Return of American Securities.— A recent issue of the “ Wall Street Journal ” (New 
York) contained the following on this topic : 

“ The comparative statement of our foreign commerce for the calendar year 1898 
affords the basis for a rough estimate of the value of American securities returned by for- 
eign holders and sold back to us during the past three years. 

The total exports in excess of imports for the calendar years 1896, 1897 and 1898, of 
merchandise and silver, were $1,886,755,407. From this deduct $188,059,858, the net imports 
of gold for the same period, and there remain $1,198,695,549. 

The invisible balance, made up of interest and dividends on our securities held abroad, 
freights in foreign vessels, and expenses of Americans travelling or residing abroad, is gen- 
erally estimated at $150,000,000 annually. This necessitates a further reduction of $450,000,- 
000 for the three years, leaving $748,695,549. 

Various estimates have been made of the balance due the United States at the beginning 
of the current year. That of the 44 Financial Chronicle ” was $100,000,000, of which $50,- 
000,000 was carried here through investments in long bills, and $50,000,000 was on deposit 
with bankers abroad, being the proceeds of collections of commercial bills. 

After making this third subtraction, there remain $648,695,549, which must be approx- 
imately the value of the securities which have come back to us during the past three years. 

Some of the best informed financiers think that the estimate of $150,000,000 annually for 
the invisible balance is too low. They figure on $100,000,000 a year for Americans abroad 
(100,000 tourists at $1,000 each), about $50,000,000 for freights, and $40,000,000 for dividends 
and interest, while post-office money orders are offset by cash brought here by immigrants 
and travellers. 

Adopting the revised estimate, a further deduction of $120,000,000 will leave $528,695,549, 
which is safely within the actual value of American securities returned since the beginning 
of 1896, in partial settlement of our credits to the rest of the world. 

The amount is enormous, but we have high financial authority for the accuracy of the 
calculation, and for the statement that the condition of the foreign exchange market during 
the past three years can be explained in no other way. 

The same authority says the gradual increase in the loans of the associated banks of 
New York, from $465,580,700 on January 1, 1896, to $718,308,700 on December 31, 1898, was 
based to a considerable extent upon the hypothecation of these returned securities, until 
they could be sold to investors.” 
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At the annual meeting of the American Economic Association held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in December, 1897, it was voted to appoint a committee of five to consider and 
report upon the subject of Currency Reform in the United States. The committee 
appointed was composed of Professors Taylor of the University of Michigan, Taussig 
of Harvard University, Jenks of Cornell University, Sherwood of Johns Hopkins 
University, and Kinley of the University of Illinois. The report of the committee 
was presented at the meeting of the association in New Haven, Conn., Dec. 29 last. 
It is given below in full. 

To the American Economic Association : 

Your committee to whom was assigned for consideration the subject of currency 
reform in the United States, beg leave to report that they have agreed upon a series 
of statements with respect to the need, the objects, and the methods of such reform, 
which it is believed would command the assent of economists generally, and which 
may with advantage be published as embodying what might be called professional 
opinion. The following propositions, therefore, are submitted, with the recommenda- 
tion that they be printed as part of the proceedings, but with the express disavowal 
of any responsibility on the part of the association for the views therein set forth. 

I. The Need of Reform. 

Despite the fact that much improvement has taken place within two or three 
years, there still exists a real need for monetary and banking reform in the United 
States. The standard of value upon which the whole system rests is by no means as 
secure as it should be. The circulating note system is still greatly lacking in elasti- 
city. Adequate banking facilities for newer, or more backward, districts are still 
wanting. In the system as a whole, there is a notable lack of unity and organi- 
zation. 

In citing the first particular, i. e ., the insecurity of the monetary standard, as a 
proof that currency reform is needed, your committee do not mean to imply that 
the existing standard is the only possible one, or even the most desirable one. It is 
merely assumed that, so long as that standard is retained, it should have the utmost 
possible security ; since the unquestioned security of the monetary standard is indis- 
pensable to a high degree of industrial prosperity. 

It is possible, however, to argue that the defect in question no longer exists — that 
the stability of the gold standard is now substantially assured. There is unquestion- 
ably much force in this contention. Besides a number of temporary circumstances, 
such as a full Treasury, a large gold reserve, and a favorable trade balance of excep- 
tional amount, several changes of a more permanent character have contributed to 
the improvement of the situation. We cite particularly the repeal of the provision 
in the Act of 1890 to issue Treasury notes In purchase of silver, and the insertion in 
the war revenue bill of a clause which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make loans at his own discretion to meet temporary deficits. In fact, under the laws 
now in force, a Secretary who desires to maintain the gold standard need have no 
difficulty in doing so. But this is only one side of the case. It is equally true that, 
because of inconsistencies in these same laws, it is possible for a Secretary so dis- 
posed, to overthrow the gold standard, even though it continue to be the declared 
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policy of the Nation to maintain that standard. There thus remains in the situation 
an element of uncertainty which is needless, and which cannot but prove harmful. 

As respects the need for elasticity in the note system, next to nothing has been 
gained. In the first place, we still retain for our bank circulation the system of bond 
security, and under that system it is in the nature of the case extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure in the currency that prompt and easy adjustment of volume 
to need which constitutes genuine elasticity. In defense of this statement much 
might be said, but it may suffice to call attention to a single consideration. If bank 
circulation is to be elastic, the assets which are required as a security for that circu- 
lation must be such as a bank ordinarily has in its possession ; since, in a stringency 
when expansion is needed, the bank already has its resources locked up, and conse- 
quently can not without great difficulty get hold of new assets. But government 
bonds are not a kind of assets which banks will, or usually ought to, have on hand 
in considerable amounts. The special office of banks is to provide funds for the 
eTeryday business of the country, i. e. y to invest their resources, not in a supply of 
bonds to furnish the basis of a possible issue of notes, but in commercial paper, grain 
bills, and the like. As a result of all this, the amount of notes which, under our 
system, most banks issue, is that amount which can be kept in circulation substan- 
tially all of the time. Fluctuations in the need for such notes, there is almost no at- 
tempt to meet. 

In the second place, we have not attained in our circulation even that degree of 
elasticity of which a bond -secured system is capable. At the outset, we disregatd 
the fundamental principle that, in order to be elastic, a circulation should be profit- 
able. That this is a fundamental principle, needs little proof. The necessity of 
profitableness to secure expansion, is self-evident. In securing contraction, on the 
other hand, profitableness, if less necessary, is not less effective ; for, in making each 
banker anxious to expand his own circulation, it leads him promptly to send home 
the issues of his neighbors in order to make room for his own. Thus, from the 
single fact that the circulation is fairly profitable, are derived two opposing forces 
which work respectively for the expansion and for the contraction of the currency as 
a whole. Further, the relative strength of these opposing forces is largely deter- 
mined, as it should be, by the needs of business. If more notes are wanted in the 
ordinary circulation, they will be swifter in going out, and, since they will not 
naturally get into the hands of bankers, slower in being sent home to the issuer. If, 
on the other hand, fewer notes are needed, they will be slower in going out and more 
prompt in coming back ; since, when idle, they will naturally accumulate in the 
banks, and by them will be sent home. It is thus evident that a reasonable degree 
of profitableiiess is a most important requisite of an elastic currency. Now it is a 
commonplace that our bank circulation is not a profitable one. Moat banks deposit 
bonds to the least amount permitted by law, and do not always issue even the quan- 
tity of circulation corresponding thereto. It is true that conditions have in this re- 
spect measurably improved, the lower price at which bonds are now available having 
rendered the conditions of issue somewhat more profitable ; but it is practically cer- 
tain that this process has not been carried sufficiently far to furnish the necessary 
conditions for an elastic currency. 

But again, even an increase in profitableness can not avail unless the machinery 
of issue and redemption is efficient. The forces which work respectively for ex- 
pansion and contraction must have easy and unimpeded action. At this point our 
present law is not only inadequate, it is positively evil. It limits the amount of 
circulation which may be retired during any one month, and prohibits reissue for six 
months after retirement, thus actually putting a premium on inelasticity. Further, 
the machinery of issue and redemption is unnecessarily slow and clumsy. Even if 
a bank decides to expand its circulation, the process can seldom be completed till the 
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special need has passed. In like manner, contraction can not usually be brought 
about till long after a plethora has worked much harm. 

The foregoing remarks have more especial reference to the experience of ordi- 
nary times ; for the case of the monetary panic, when there arises a demand for an 
Immediate and very great increase in the stock of current moneys, absolutely nothing 
has been done. We thus have every reason to expect that, should another crisis as 
serious as that of 1898 overtake the nation, we should experience a monetary famine 
of equal severity, and should again be obliged to resort to numerous extemporised 
devices very doubtful as to their legality and still more doubtful as to their effi- 
ciency. 

What has been said concerning the continued lack of security and elasticity ap- 
plies in substance to every other recognized need of the monetary system. Almost 
no progress has been made. It thus becomes evident that the only method by which 
we can insure that, when less favorable conditions arise, there shall be no recurrence 
of the disasters formerly experienced, is to bring about some more or less fundamental 
changes in the monetary system itself. 

II. The Security op the Standard. 

Under existing conditions, the only wise and consistent policy for the United 
States is the frank recognition of the fact that the actual monetary standard is now, 
and for some time to come will be, gold, and the adoption of legislation which shall 
insure the entire stability of that standard, until such time as the nation may have 
decided to establish some other. Assent to this statement does not commit any one 
to the position that the gold standard is, abstractly considered, the most desirable 
one. As is well known, a large number of economists hold to the opposite opinion. 
But, as is also well known, the particular substitute which such economists favor, 
i, e., international bimetallism, is at present, and for a long time will be, out of the 
question. In consequence, the precise form which the question of standards now 
takes in the United States is as to whether the currency shall rest on a gold basis, 
or on a silver or paper basis. Thus stated, it can have, to the majority of econo- 
mists, but one solution. Under existing conditions, the gold standard is, for the 
United States, the best available. This being the case, it is the duty of the nation 
to render that standard as stable as possible and to remove all uncertainty as to its 
maintenance and its easy working ; for uncertainty as to the basis of the currency 
must always be a menace to prosperity. 

With respect to the means through which increased stability for the standard 
shall be insured, it is hardly to be doubted that much would be gained by its ex- 
plicit definition in terms of gold. Still more important would be the enacting of 
such legislation as shall insure that the task of maintaining the standard, or, in other 
words, of maintaining the convertibility into gold of other forms of currency, shall 
be efficiently performed. At this point, your committee find themselves in accord 
with the commonly received opinion that, under normal conditions, the task in ques- 
tion can most advantageously be devolved upon some institution or institutions of 
a banking nature. We are also agreed, though perhaps less positively, that, even 
under the conditions which must prevail in the United States, this same solution of 
the problem is, on the whole, best. If, however, this plan shall prove impractica- 
ble — if the task of maintaining the standard of value is still to rest upon the Treas- 
ury — everything calculated to make that task an easier one should be done, and the 
department should be specially organized with reference to the duty thus devolving 
upon it, and provided with such additional powers as are necessary to insure its fit- 
ness for the work in hand. Among the various changes which would tend to the 
accomplishment of these objects, your committee believe the most important to be 
some modification of the existing system whereby the duties of the Treasury as re- 
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spects the management of the monetary system of the country shall be separated 
from those functions which are of a purely fiscal nature. It would doubtless be 
well, also, to find a place for silver where it will cause least trouble, by retiring all 
notes under ten dollars, and to authorize the Secretary to withdraw, at least tempo- 
rarily, United States notes which have been once redeemed. If it should be decided 
not to establish a separate issue department, at least the function of the Secretary 
in maintaining the parity of gold and silver should be made obligatory. 

III. The Banking System. 

(A) Elasticity . — Whatever decision may be reached with reference to the mucli- 
disputed question as to whether United States legal tender notes snail continue to 
hold their place as part of the paper currency of the country, it is certain that the 
maintenance of some system of bank issues will be indispensable. This system 
should, without doubt, be under Federal control and should take such form as to 
insure much greater elasticity than exists in the present system, provided always 
that the security of the issue shall be in no wise impaired. 

As respects the method to be employed for attaining this needed increase in elas- 
ticity, it is believed that the really successful one must involve issuing some portion 
of the circulation upon ordinary banking assets. The chief reason for this, as 
already indicated, is that such ordinary banking assets are the only ones which are 
universally and readily available when expansion is needed. The superiority of 
such a system is further insured by the fact that there is a very close correspondence 
between the amount of such assets in the possession of the banks and the need of 
the community for currency ; since these assets, like the need for money, vary in 
amount with the volume of business. As respects the security of such notes, there 
need be no anxiety, provided the system is supplemented with the device of a safety 
fund, or with one or more of the various other expedients which have been pro- 
posed. If it be urged that nothing can make this system really safe, at least for the 
banks considered as guarantors of each other’s notes, so long as the securities on 
which those notes are based remain in the custody of the issuing bank, the objection 
might be met by enacting that notes of this character shall be issued only through 
clearing-house associations which are to hold in trust the commercial paper or other 
collateral by which the notes are secured, just as they now do in the case of loan 
certificates, and as the Treasury of the United States does in the case of National 
bank notes. 

It may, however, prove impossible to secure legislation of the character de- 
scribed. In such event the existing system of notes based on United States bonds 
should be so amended as to give to it as large a measure of elasticity as is possible. 
The provisions of the law of 1882 which limits the amount of notes that may be re- 
tired in any one month, and prohibits reissue within six months after retirement, 
should be repealed. To secure in some degree that increase in profitableness which, 
as we saw earlier, is indispensable to elasticity, it would be well to raise the ratio of 
notes to bonds deposited and to lower the tax, or, better still, to levy it on capital 
and surplus. In order still further to enlist the self-interest of the banks, especially 
on behalf of the prompt retirement of redundant notes, we should be inclined to 
prohibit any bank from paying out the notes of any other bank except to the issuer 
or to the redemption agency. As respects making easier the processes of expansion 
and contraction, some gain would result from requiring the Comptroller to keep on 
hand a supply of notes in blank, and still more from an increase in the facilities for 
redemption. 

In order to furnish the sort of elasticity which is needed in a panic, it is even more 
necessary than in ordinary times to depend on general banking assets for the security ; 
since at such times few banks have any resources left with which to purchase Gov- 
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era men t bonds. To insure that some portion of the power of issue should be re- 

served for such occasions, as also to secure its prompt retirement after the special 
need has passed, there is probably no better expedient than that already tried in Ger- 
many, t. e. t levying on such circulation a tax so high as to be in ordinary times pro- 
hibitive. It would seem that the natural way to apply this general plan both safely 
and effectively, would be to intrust its elaboration and management to the clearing- 
house associations, which have already worked out an analogous scheme in the 
loan certificates that have done much service in former crises. 

(B) Country Banking . — As already remarked, there is a real need for increased 
banking and currency facilities in the newer or more backward parts of the country, 
and legislation could do something towards satisfying this need. In the judgment 
of your committee, the most effective as well as the safest expedient for accomplish- 
ing this object is some system of branch banking so constructed as to supplement, 
but not displace, the present system of independent banks. Under such a plan, bank- 
ing facilities can be furnished to communities too small to support even the smallest 
independent bank of issue, and capital can be mo9t cheaply and easily transferred 
from districts oversupplied to those needing it ; while, at the same time, the dangers 
of fraud or mismanagement incident to all banking are far less serious than under a 
system of small independent banks. There are doubth ss objections to the plan ; but 
the experience of other countries has shown that they are not of great moment. 

If, however, the apparent tendency towards excessive concentration of capital 
shall prove too strong an objection to this system, other alternatives offer themselves. 
A decision to permit the issue of any portion of the circulation upon general assets 
would greatly increafe the banking facilities of the country districts; since the 
chief obstacle at the present time to the establishment of National banks of issue in 
such districts is to be found in the circumstance that they could not afford to invest 
their capital in assets so unproductive as United States bonds. Another, but rather 
more doubtful, remedy for the difficulty in question, would be the exemption from 
the Federal ten per cent, tax on circulation, of such State banks as should comply 
with the regulations of Federal law and submit to Federal supervision. This change 
would, without doubt, greatly increase banking facilities, and, probably, it would 
prove quite safe. Again, a lowering of the minimum capital for a National bank 
from the present figure to twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars would be better 
than nothing, and would probably work no evil effects of any moment. 

Time Opportune for Currency Reform. 

In conclusion, your committee cannot refrain from expressing the conviction that 
it will be a genuine misfortune if the very notable movement toward monetary re- 
form, which has filled so large a place in the history of the last few years, shall pass 
away without having left any results in legislation. Never before have there ex- 
isted among all classes so great an interest in this subject, so near an approach to 
unanimity of opinion, and so strong a purpose to see something accomplished. To 
this very promising attitude of the public mind, are added external conditions of an 
extremely favorable character. We allude to the exceptionally large stock of gold 
both in the Treasury and in the country at large, to the unprecedented trade balance, 
to the generally solid condition of business, to the absence of any necessity for that 
haste which always makes legislation in a crisis dangerous, and, not least, to the ap- 
proaching control of all departments of the national Government by a single politi* 
cal party. A conjuncture in so many respects favorable, we can scarcely hope to 
meet again in the near future. Its utilization would, therefore, seem to be com- 
mended by every consideration of prudence and good judgment. 

Without doubt, there are still considerable obstacles in the way of reform. It is 
easy, however, to exaggerate the seriousuess of those obstacles. Your committee 
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wish particularly to remark this in respect to the much-noted divergencies of opin- 
ion among friends of reform. The not uncommon opinion that these divergencies 
are so serious as to render hopeless the prospects of reform, we consider quite unwar- 
ranted. As a matter of fact, barring differences due to the circumstance of some 
being more, others less, radical, the various projects of reform have a surprising sim- 
ilarity. Doubtless there are differences of methods so fundamental that the choice 
of one plan involves the rejection of its rivals ; but cases of this sort are compara- 
tively few. An analysis of a large number of plans of reform discloses the fact that 
of the various expedients proposed in them for accomplishing the several objects 
sought, a considerable proportion appear in nearly every one of the plans. 

In the light of these facts your committee are of the opinion that what is most 
needed at this juncture, is a disposition on the part of the friends of reform to sink 
individual preferences as to details, and to insist that Congress shall enact such legis- 
lation as it may be possible to agree upon. Undoubtedly, there is room in this mat- 
ter of currency reform for honest differences of opinion, but such a degree of per- 
sistence in one’s opinion as makes a working compromise impossible has no justifica- 
tion in monetary principles or in the conditions prevailing in the United States. It 
is safe to say that, of the five or six currency bills that, during the last twelve 
months, have be* n in any serious sense before the country, the passage of any one 
would have resulted in great improvement and would have measurably satisfied the 
demands of reformers. 

F. M. Taylor, University of Michigan , 

F. W. Taussig, Harvard University , 

J. W. Jenkb, Cornell University , 

Sidney Sherwood, Johns Hopkins University , 
David Kinley, University of Illinois. 



Gold in Colorado.— The recent reported strike of fabulously rich deposits of gold in 
one of the Cripple Creek mines recalls the fact that Colorado has made a wonderful gain in 
the production of gold in the last few years. In 1898 the product of that metal was valued 
at only $7,527,000, while in 1898 it was valued at $24,500,000. This remarkable rate of gain 
bids fair to be maintained and probably exceeded for some time to come. 

There is perhaps no State where the cause of free silver has been so warmly advocated 
as in Colorado, and while it is contended, and no doubt sincerely believed, that this stand 
has been taken because it was thought best for the prosperity of the country to adopt such 
a financial policy, yet unconsciously the larger relative production of silver in the past in- 
fluenced this opinion to some extent. A gradual cooling of the enthusiasm for free silver 
would be in the natural course of events should the present large output of gold continue. 

Certainly a 8tate that produces so much of the yellow metal as Colorado does is in a 
most fortunate situation. # 

It is to be hoped that the reports of rich strikes in the Cripple Creek mines that have 
been made public recently may not prove exaggerated ; but at all events the steady increase 
In the gold output of Colorado since 1893, and on such a large scale, is a fact clearly estab- 
lished by the official records. 



Coinage of Gold.— According to newspaper reports the Philadelphia Mint coined $14,- 
000,000 of gold in January. These reports further saj : 

“ All of last month’s coinage was of the denomination of double eagles, the demand be- 
ing ascribed to a change in the custom of European countries, who have hitherto received 
shipments in gold bars, but now receive them in the stamped coin. Russia and England 
keep large amounts of American double eagles in their bank vaults.” 

It is hard to understand' why the American coinage laws should be so framed as to ac- 
commodate the exporters and hoarders of gold. Instead of coining double eagles, which 
will not circulate, the mints should coin the pieces of the denominations of $2.50, $5 and $10, 
and these coins would then go into actual circulation. 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE. 



ITS METHODS OF OPERATION \ CONSTITUTION , RULE8 AND PRACTICAL 

WORKING FORMS. 



The principal object of the following paper is to bring about the organization of 
Clearing-Houses in towns where the banks are comparatively few in number. The 
advantages of the Clearing-House are two-fold : first, the direct advantage resulting 
from the clearing of the checks ; and, second, the indirect but equally great advan- 
tage which follows the closer union of the banks and the organization of banking 
interests. It was thought that the practical operation of the Clearing-House could 
best be shown by submitting a draft of a Constitution, with such notes as might 
seem necessary and following this with rules for clearing the checks and some prac- 
tical working forms. Much of the work must be regarded as offered in the way of 
suggestion and recommendation and not as setting forth any hard and fast rules to 
be followed under all circumstances. 

Any criticisms that may be offered will be heartily welcomed both by the Editor 
of the Bankers’ Magazine and by the writer. 

Article I. 

Name and Object. 

Section I. The name of this Association shall be The Associated Banks or Oakwood. 

The Association may be, and usually is, a voluntary sssociation of the members 
without incorporation by the Legislature. Some prefer the title to be “ The Oak- 
wood Clearing-House,” but the above title is preferred in order to avoid confusion 
in using the term "Clearing-House” to designate both the Association and the 
practical operation of effecting the exchanges between the banks and settling the 
balances. 

Sec. 2. The object of this Association shall be the effecting at one place and at one time 
the daily exchanges between the members and the payment at one place of the balances 
resulting from such exchanges and also the promotion of the interests of the members. 

The object of the clearing house is twofold : first, to save time and labor in the 
payment of the checks which the members hold on each other ; and, second, to hold 
the members in an association for the common welfare. The advantages to be gained 
are of course greater in the large cities, but in proportion to the magnitude of the 
interests involved they are no less important in towns and cities having only a few 
banking institutions. The Constitution here presented is supposed to be drawn up 
for a town with half a dozen banks with a capital of from fifty to two hundred 
thousand dollars each. The last clause of this section is a reminder that the associa- 
tion may properly carry into effect other objects than the settling of the checks 
which the members may hold on each other. The adoption of a uniform tariff of 
exchange charges is an example of such an object. In going outside of the primary 
object of the Association, however, that is to say, the clearing of the checks, care 
should be taken not to press too far any plan which does not command unanimous 
support. In every large interest too much organization is sometimes a greater evil 
than no organization at all. 
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Article II. 

The Members. 

Section 1. Any bank duly organized under tbe laws of the United States or of the State 

of haying its principal office in the city of Oakwood and having a 

paid-up capital of not less than fifty thousand dollars, shall be eligible to membership in this 
Association. 

The requirements for membership vary in different localities. In certain cases 
private banking firms might well be regarded as eligible for membership. The same 
may be said of branch banks, while each town must determine for itself the limita- 
tion of capital. Should the capital of a member be impaired the impairment would 
be a proper subject for the consideration of the Executive Committee or of the Asso- 
ciation. but it would not make it nece c sary for the member to withdraw from the 
Clearing-House unless the impairment reduced the capital below the limit in this 
Constitution. 

Sec. 2. Any bank desiring to become a member of this Association shall make an applica- 
tion in writing to the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall thereupon 
make an examination of the affairs of said applicant, or by and with tbe advice and consent 
of said applicant shall appoint a suitable person to make such examination. In the latter 
case the expense of such examination shall be paid by tbe applicant. As soon as practicable 
after such examination the Executive Committee shall report the result thereof to the Asso- 
ciation and the Association shall thereupon, on motion duly made, proceed to vote by ballot 
upon the application ; and if it shall appear that the application has received favorable votes 
equal in number to three-fourths of all tbe members of the Association, the applicant shall 
upon signing the Constitution and paying the admission fee become a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Clearing-House is an organization for the common benefit of all the mem- 
bers, and depends largely for its usefulness upon having all the local banks included 
in the membership. Every new bank coming into the organization strengthens it, 
while every bank that remains out of the organization renders it that much less effi- 
cient for the common convenience and general welfare. The Association having 
once been fairly organized, great care should be taken in the admission of new 
members. Too much stringency is as much to be avoided as too much laxity. The 
rule laid down in this section seems to be entirely reasonable. Sometimes there is a 
little feeling of objection on the part of a bank to having its affairs examined by a 
committee from competing banks. For that reason the alternative of an examina- 
tion by a disinterested party is offered. In any case the result of the examination 
goes to the whole Association in order that members may vote intelligently upon the 
application. Both the application and the formal signing of the Constitution should 
be authorized by a resolution of the board of directors. A certified copy of the 
resolution authorizing the signing should be lodged with tbe Secretary of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. If any member of the Association should reorganize its business and change its 
name without any reduction of its capital stock, it may be elected to membership in tbe 
Association as provided in 8ection 2, except that it shall not be required to pay any admis- 
sion fee. 

The object of this section is to make a way for an old member that reorganizes 
to maintain the continuity of its membership in the Association. 

Sec. 4. Any member of this Association may withdraw therefrom at pleasure upon pay- 
ing its due proportion of expenses incurred and signifying in writing to the Executive Com- 
mittee one week in advance its intention to withdraw. 

Sec. 6. For cause deemed sufficient by tbe Association, at any meeting thereof, any 
member may be expelled from tbe Association and debarred from all privileges of the Clear- 
ing-House, provided that three-fourths of all the members of the Association shall vote for 
such expulsion. And provided also that said member shall be notified at least one week in 
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advance of said meeting and shall be afforded an opportunity of being heard in its own 
defense. 

It may be noted that the power to suspend a member summarily is lodged in the 
first instance with the Executive Committee as provided in Article V, Section 4. 
The power of suspension or expulsion is rarely exercised, and then only in extreme 
cases. 

Article III. 

The Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer. They shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Association or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, and shall hold office for one year and until their successors are 
elected. They shall perform such duties as usually appertain to their respective offices and 
as may be further provided in this Constitution. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and shall be, ex- 
officio , a member of the Executive Committee. 

The President is, beyond doubt, the most important official of the Association. 
His duties are arduous and responsible. Upon his judgment, zeal and vigilance 
depends in large measure the success of the Clearing-House. Second only to the 
President in importance is the Vice-President. In the selection of these two officers 
every member should exercise the greatest care and should act solely with a view to 
the best interests of the Association. All personal feeling should be laid aside, and 
no effort should be spared to obtain the services of the men best equipped for these 
responsible offices. 

Sec. 8. The Vice-President shall preside at any meeting of the Association from which 
the President may be absent and, in the absence of the President, the Vice-President may be 
present and vote at any meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the meetings of the Association and shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Association. The minutes of the meetings shall be open 
to the inspection of the members during the business hours of every day. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and safely keep ail dues, fines and other moneys of the 
Association. He shall make disbursements only on the order of thd President or of the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. But the Treasurer shall not receive, nor disburse, nor be 
in any way responsible for, the money paid at the Clearing-House in settlement of the bal- 
ances arising from the exchanges between the banks. 

It may be noted that the amount of money received by the Treasurer under this 
section will be really so small that it would not be worth while to require a bond. 

Sec. 6. Any President, Vice-President or Cashier of any bank that is a member of this 
Association shall be eligible to serve as an officer of this Association or as a member of any of 
its committees. 

This section is necessary in order to clearly define who is eligible to hold office. 

Article IV. 

The Meetings. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third Tuesday in 
January at 8:30 p. M., unless the Executive Committee shall designate some other hour of 
that day. 

The annual meeting is the only regular meeting provided for. All other meet- 
ings are special meetings. It would rarely happen that the annual meeting could 
not be held on the day appointed above. If that were to occur any business could 
be transacted with equal propriety at a special meeting to be called as soon there- 
after as practicable. 

8ec. 2. Special meetings of the Association may be called by the President, the Vice-Pres- 
ident or the Executive Commtitee. And it shall be the duty of the President, or in his ab- 
sence or inability to act then of the Vice-President, to call a meeting of the Association upon 
the written request of three members of the Association. 
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experience shows that apart from the election of officers at the annual meeting 
the business that arises will be of an irregular or special character. Regular meet- 
ings at which there is no business to be transacted are unnecessary and useless. The 
object of the last clause is to retain the popular character of the Association. 

Sec. a. All meetings of the Association shall be held at the Clearing-House unless other- 
wise ordered by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 4. At all meetings a majority of the members of the Association shall be a quorum 
for the transaction of business. All motions and questions shall be decided by a majority of 
the members present except where it is otherwise ordered in this Constitution. 

Sec. 5. Every member shall be represented at the meetings of the Association by its 
President, Vice-President or Cashier or one of its directors, and shall be entitled to one vote. 
The President of the Association shall cast the vote of the member that he represents ; and if 
there should be a tie vote, the President shall in no case have a second or casting vote, but 
the motion or question shall be considered as lost. The same rule shall apply to whoever may 
be the presiding officer. In case of the absence of both the President and the Vice-President 
of the Association a presiding officer shall be elected for that meeting. In no case shall a 
member or the representative of a member vote by proxy. 

Sec. 6. Any member which shall fail to be represented at any meeting of the Association 
shall pay to the Treasurer a fine of five dollars. 

The object of this provision is to secure a full representation of the members at 
every meeting. This is always very desirable in order that every question may be 
fully discussed and that no member can say that action was taken in its absence to 
which it would have had serious objection. Out of the whole board of directors 
and of officers surely one, at least, can be found to give the time necessary to attend 
the meetings of the Association. 

Article V. 

The Executive Committee. 

Section L There shall be an Executive Committee of five members, four of whom shall 
be elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association or as soon thereafter as practicable, and 
shall bold office for one year from the date of such Annual Meeting and until their successors 
are elected. The President of the Association shall be, tx-officio. the fifth member of the 
Committee. But no member of the Association shall have more than one representative on 
the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall fill any vacancies which may occur 
In its body. 

The Executive Committee is intended to be the governing committee of the 
Association. Too much care cannot be taken in its organization. Where the mem- 
bership is large it should be composed of a few members as suggested above. Where, 
however, there are but five or six members in the Association it might be better not 
to have an Executive Committee at all, but to have its usual duties performed 
directly by the whole Association. 

Sec. 2. A s soon as practicable after its election the Executive Committee shall organize 
by electing a Chairman, but the President of the Association shall not be eligible to act as 
such Chairman. A majority of the Executive Committee shall be a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, and all questions shall be decided by a majority of the members present 
except where it is otherwise provided in this Constitution. But no member of the Executive 
Committee shall vote at any meeting thereof by proxy. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, but it shall be at all times subject to the order of the Association. It shall have author- 
ity to take into consideration any matter affecting the interests of the Association and may 
report thereon to the Association at any meeting thereof and may make such recommenda- 
tions as it shall deem proper. 

The primary object of the Association is the maintenance of the Clearing-House 
for effecting the exchanges and settling the balances. Outside of this, questions are 
always arising affecting the general banking interests of the place. Among these 
may be reckoned questions of usage, of law and of legislation. With these matters 
and many others that may come up from time to time the Association, by reason of 
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its organized character, is peculiarly qualified to deal. But great care should be 
taken not to let any of these issues overlap into the domain of the Clearing-House 
proper. The clearing of the checks should be kept absolutely separate and distinct 
from all other matters. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have authority to make at any time a thorough 
examination of the affairs of any member of the Association or to appoint, at any time, by 
and with the advice and consent of such member, a suitable person to make suoh examina- 
tion and to report the result thereof to the committee. Should the Executive Committee 
deem the case one of extreme urgency, it may in its discretion suspend such member from 
the privileges of the Clearing-House, or it may demand from the member such securities as 
the committee may deem necessary to secure the balances that may be due or may become 
due from the member at the Clearing-House settlements. In case of suspension under this 
section of any member, the Executive Committee shall forthwith call a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and report its action with the reasons therefor, and the Association shall thereupon 
determine whether such suspension shall continue or be discontinued. But in no case shall 
action be taken by the Executive Committee under this section except at a meeting at which 
at least three members of the committee shall be present, no one of whom shall be a represent* 
ative of the bank under consideration, and except the vote directing such examination or 
suspension be unanimous. If a representative of the bank under consideration should be a 
member of the Executive Committee he shall neither meet, vote, nor act with said committee 
on the question of the examination or suspension of said bank. 

This section provides for a case which rarely happens, but which when it does 
happen calls for prompt, vigorous and decisive action. The provision by which the 
examination may be made by an independent examiner is inserted in order partly to 
facilitate the work of * the Executive Committee and partly to do away with any 
complaint of the bank to be examined that its affairs are subject to the inspection of 
its competitors. It will be noticed that the suspension spoken of is from the privi- 
leges of the Clearing-House and not from membership in the Association. Should 
the latter step be finally necessary it will do no harm to postpone it until there is 
time for deliberate consideration. The remaining part9 of this section are carefully 
drawn and are deserving of serious examination. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall have charge of the Clearing-House settlements 
and, except where it is otherwise provided in this Constitution, shall make such rules and 
regulations for the Clearing-House as it shall deem proper. It shall also have authority to 
suspend any officer of the Clearing-House pending the pleasure of the Association in regard 
to such officer. 

Article VI. 

The Clearing. Home. 

Section 1. The effecting of the daily exchanges between the members and the settling 
of the balances resulting from such exchanges shall be known as the Clearing-House. 

Sec. 2. The officers of the Clearing-House shall be a Manager, an Assistant Manager and 
a teller. They may be elected at any meeting of the Association and Bhall hold office during 
the pleasure of the Association. Their compensation Bhall be fixed by the Association upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee. 

The number and compensation of the officers of the Clearing-House must be 
determined by the special needs of each organization. It is impracticable to lay 
down any general rule on either point. 

Sec. 3. The officers of the Clearing-House shall oonduct the operations thereof under the 
authority and supervision of the Executive Committee and according to such rules and 
regulations as the Executive Committee shall from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 4. The Association may, at any meeting, designate any one of its members to be a 
depositary for such money as may be deposited with it for the purposes of facilitating the 
Clearing-House settlements. Such money shall be put up in packages containing five thou- 
sand dollars or multiples thereof and shall be counted, assorted and put up to the satisfaction 
of the depositary bank. The depositary bank shall issue certificates of deposit therefor pay- 
able to the order of the bank making such deposit. Such certificates shall be negotiable and 
payable only to members of the Association and the fact that they are only so negotiable and 
payable shall be plainly printed upon each certificate. Should the depositary bank fail to 
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redeem an y such certificate upon the demand of the bolder thereof, then the members of the 
Association shall be responsible for the payment of such certificate, in the proportion that 
the capital stock of each member bears to the whole amount of the capital stock of all the 
members of the Association. The proportion which each member shall pay for the redemp- 
tion of such certificate or certificates shall be a valid claim against such depositary bank. All 
moneys deposited under the pro visions of this section shall be held by such depositary bank 
separate and apart from all other moneys deposited with or entrusted to said depositary bank 
and shall be used by said bank only for the redemption of certificates issued by said b ank under 
the provisions of this section, and for no other purpose whatever. The compensation of said 
depositary bank shall be determined by the Executive Committee. 

This section shall not be operative until the depositary bank shall have signified In writ- 
ing to the Executive Committee its acceptance of the provisions of this section. 

The depositary bank may withdraw from its office as depositary by giving one week’s 
notice in writing to the Executive Committee or by refusing without notice to aooept any 
further deposits. 

The object of having a depositary bank is to avoid the labor and risk of carry- 
ing large sums of money to and from the Clearing-House. As the arrangement is 
for the general convenience and as the creditor banks are constrained to accept the 
certificates in payment of balances, it is only just and fair that the whole Association 
should stand behind every certificate and guarantee its ultimate payment. The de- 
positary bank being cut off from lending out the money so deposited, it is necessary 
that it should be compensated for its trouble and risk by direct compensation to be 
paid by the Association as a body. The amount of the compensation must be deter- 
mined by local considerations. Should the deposits become too heavy at any one 
time, and the members insist on still increasing them, the depositary should have a 
summary remedy for its own protection. 

Sec. 5. The Association may, at any meeting, by a vote of three-fourths of all the members 
of the Association, direct the issue of Clearing-House certificates. Upon the passage of such 
a resolution the President shall appoint a committee of five to be known as the Committee on 
Oearing-House Certificates. The President shall be, ex officio, a member of this committee. The 
said Clearing-House certificates shall be executed in the form of a promissory note and shall 
be duly authorised by a resolution of the board of directors of the bank issuing the same. A 
copy of such resolution shall be furnished the committee. Each note shall be for the even 
sum of one thousand dollars, and shall be in the manner and form as given below. When any 
member of this Association shall deposit with said committee securities to the satisfaction of 
said committee and shall execute such a note as is herein provided, then said committee shall 
endorse the said note as and for Thk Associated Banks of O akwood, and the said commit- 
tee is hereby made the agent of this Association to make such endorsement. The committee 
having made such endorsement, shall deliver the said note to the bank executing the same 
and the said bank may use said note in payment of its debit balance at the Clearing-House. 
And the Clearing-House shall pay out to any creditor bank such note as part of the credit 
balance of said bank. The bank issuing said note may change the securities deposited for 
aaid note, with the consent of said committee, and shall upon demand deposit additional 
securities to the satisfaction of said committee. Upon the demand of said committee the said 
bank shall redeem said note in lawful money of the United States or in National bank notes 
as said bank may elect. 

Clkariko-Housk Cbrificatk. 

$1,000.00 Oakwood, December 16, 1808. 

On demand, the First National Bank of Oakwood promises to pay The Associated Banks 
of Oakwood, or order, at the Clearing-House of said Association, the sum of one thousand 

dollars, value received, with interest from the date of this note at the rate of per 

cent, per annum. 

And the maker of this note has deposited with the said Association as collateral security 
for the payment of this note and for the payment of every other obligation of the maker of 
this note to said Association, due or to become due, now contracted or which may hereafter 
be contracted, securities to the satisfaction of said Association. The maker agrees that if this 
note should not be paid upon demand the said Association or its assigns shall have full power 
and authority to sell any or all the above securities or any additions thereto or substitutes 
therefor, at any public or private sale, or at any board of brokers, free and discharged from any 
equity of redemption. At any such sale or sales the said Association or any of its members, 
or its assigns, may purchase any or all the above securities or any additions thereto or substi- 
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tutes therefor, free and discharged from any equity of redemption. If the proceeds of such 
sale or sales should not be sufficient for the payment of this note the maker agrees to be 
answerable to said Association for such deficiency. And the maker agrees to deposit addi- 
tional securities upon the demand of and to the satisfaction of said Association. Upon the 
payment of this note the securities pledged therefor shall be returned to the maker. 

The First National Bank ow Oak wood. 

By President, and Cashier. 

The issuing of Clearing-House certificates should be resorted to only in a grave 
emergency. The form of a promissory note is given as indicating most dearly the 
responsibility of the bank taking out the certificate in the first instance and the fur- 
ther responsibility assumed by the whole Association for the ultimate payment of 
. the note. Reduced to its simplest elements the Clearing-House certificate, in what- 
ever form it may be issued, is a transfer by a bank of part of its discount line to 
the whole Association. It does not create any addition to the currency of the coun- 
try. 

The issuing of Clearing-House certificates is equivalent to an agreement on the 
part of the banks to take each other’s promissory notes in settlement of checks that 
they may hold against each other. When issued, they should be redeemed as soon as 
possible, and as an inducement to redemption the rate of interest should be made at 
the highest market rate. 

Sec. 6. Should any member of the Association owing a debit balance at the Clearing- 
House fail to pay such balanoe by eleven o'clock a. m„ the Manager of the Clearing-House 
shall Immediately notify such delinquent member, and if such balance be not paid by half- 
past eleven o'clock the Manager shall immediately notify the other members of the Associa- 
tion and the other members shall Immediately send the Manager their settling sheets for 
that day. The amounts due to or from the delinquent bank shall be marked off of each sheet 
and the balances due to and from the respective members shall be ascertained and declared 
the same as if said delinquent had not appeared at the clerical settlement. Immediately 
upon the proper debit and credit balances being thus ascertained, the debtor banks shall pay 
into the Clearing-House the amounts due by them respectively. If any bank shall have al- 
ready paid in an amount in excess of its indebtedness as thus ascertained, the Manager shall re- 
fund such excess. And if any bank shall have already paid in an amount lees than the amount 
thus ascertained, the said bank shall pay the deficiency into the Clearing-House. After all the 
debit balances as thus ascertained shall have been paid into the Clearing-House, the Manager 
shall disburse to the creditor banks the sums due them as they may appear according to 
corrected settlement. The delinquent bank shall, upon demand, surrender to the several 
members of the Association all checks, drafts and other items received by said delinquent 
bank at the clerical settlement. And the several members of the Association shall, upon de- 
mand, surrender to said delinquent bank ail checks, drafts and other items received by said 
members from said delinquent bank at the clerical settlement. 

The main object underlying this method of settlement when a bank which has 
appeared at the clerical settlement fails to make good its indebtedness, is to put the 
other members in exactly the same position that they would have occupied had the 
delinquent bank not appeared at the clerical settlement at all. It seems to be about 
the simplest way of adjusting a difficulty which seldom arises but which when it 
does occur is likely to give considerable trouble. 

Article VII. 

Published Statements. 

Section 1 . Whenever the Comptroller of the Currency shall call upon the National banks 
for published statements of tneir condition, the Executive Committee shall notify such mem- 
bers of the Association as are not National banks of such call. Within five days after such 
notice such members shall make up and publish sworn statements of their condition in such 
manner and form as may be required by the Comptroller of the Currenoy to be published by 
National banks. But if any such members shall have published sworn statements of condition 
within thirty days prior to Buch call by the Comptroller of the Currency or shall be required 
by law to publish such statements within thirty days subsequent to such call, such publica- 
tion shall be regarded as a sufficient compliance with this section. 
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Article VHI. 

Fines and Dues. 

Section 1 . All fines and dues shall be paid to the Treasurer of the Association. 

Ssc. 2. The annual dues of every member of the Association shall be at the rate of thirty 
cents per thousand dollars on the capital stock of each member respectively and shall be pay- 
able quarterly in advance. 

Sec. A Every bank which shall be admitted a member of this Association shall pay an ad- 
mission fee of one hundred dollars. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the rates here given are intended only as sug- 
gestions. Local conditions vary too widely to give any settled rule. 

Article IX. 

Banks not Members. 

Section L No member of this Association shall clear for any bank or banker that is not a 
member of this Association. 

The object of this section is to prevent an outside bank from enjoying the 
privileges of the Association without also sharing its duties and obligations. 

Article X. 

Amendments and ByJatos. 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended at any meeting of the Association by a vote 
equal to three-fourths of all the members of the Association provided written notice of the 
proposed amendment shall have been sent to all the members of the Association at least one 
week in advance of said meeting. 

Sec. 2. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted, amended or re- 
pealed by a majority vote at any meeting of the Association. 

Rules op the Clearing House. 

The Rules of the Clearing-House as here presented are intended largely as sug- 
gestions. Local conditions are very different and what may be entirely suitable in 
one place would be entirely unsuited to a town where different conditions prevail. 
In the main, they will be found to present an admirable framework upon which to 
build. The practical operation of the Clearing-House is extremely simple. The 
work is almost automatic. Where the membership is limited to a few, a small room, 
centrally located, will be found to answer every purpose. As the Manager has no 
money left over at the end of the day, it will be unnecessary to provide any accom- 
modations in the way of safes or vaults except what may be thought desirable for 
the books and records. The running expenses are very light. In a small organiza- 
tion one man can attend to all the business. The convenience and usefulness of the 
organization can hardly be overestimated. Where there are as many as five or six 
banks in a town it is well worth while to make a trial of the Clearing-House if only 
as an experiment. 

Rule 1. The effecting of the exchanges between the banks and the ascertaining of the 
balances due to and from the several members shall be known as the clerical settlement. The 
receiving and paying out of the several balances shall be known as the money settlement. 

Rule 2. The Clearing-House shall meet for the clerical settlement at nine a.m. promptly. 
Each member shall have one or two representatives, who shall be present promptly at the 
time appointed above. If a member shall fail to have a representative present at the open- 
ing of the Clearing-House, the Manager shall impose a fine of one dollar for the first five 
minutes the said representative shall be late and a further fine of one dollar for each addi- 
tional five minutes, and if such member should fail to be represented at fifteen minutes after 
nine, the Manager shall declare such member to be ruled out of the settlement for that morn- 
ing and the settlement shall be made up without such member. 

The Clearing-House should meet for the clerical settlement at such an hour that 
the bank messengers can return to their respective banks in time to have the checks 
5 
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eiam'ned before the bank opens for business. It is always desirable to give the 
checks that come through the Clearing-House the right of way and by following the 
suggestion above this can be most easily accomplished. If a member is ruled out of 
the clerical settlement checks on and from that bank will have to be presented at the 
counter. It is a great inconvenience all around. 

Rule 8. The Manager, and in his absence, the Assistant Manager, shall have charge of the 
Clearing-House during the entire da y. He shall maintain order and deoorum among the 
representatives of the several members and may, in his discretion, impose a fine of one dollar 
upon any representative for every breach of orderly conduct. 

Rule 4. Debtor banks shall pay in their indebtedness by eleven o'clock, and the Manager 
shall be prepared to pay out to the creditor banks their respective balances at half-past twelve 
o'clock. 

The hours in this rule must be regulated by local convenience. Care should be 
taken to give the Manager a reasonable time to arrange the money paid in by the 
debtor banks. 

Rule 5. Debit balances shall not be paid in National bank notes, nor except to make the 
exact amount, in one nor in two dollar notes, nor in fractional silver. 

This rule is also to be modified by local needs. It must be remembered that Na- 
tional banks are prohibited from belonging to any Clearing-House having a rule 
against paying indebtedness of debtor banks in silver certificates. 

Rule 6. A creditor bank may deliver to any debtor bank a transfer order not exceeding 
the balance of either bank. The manager shall receive such order from the debtor bank in 
payment of its indebtedness and shall pay out such order to the creditor bank that gave the 
same. 

This is a convenient rule to facilitate temporary loans from one bank to another. 

Rule 7. Every member of the Association shall be assigned a Clearing-House number. 
Such numbers shall be assigned in the order in which the members shall join the Association, 
and if two members shall join at the same time their numbers shall be assigned in the order 
of their incorporation as banks. 

Rule 8. Every check, draft and other item sent through the Clearing-House shall be 
stamped with the name and Clearing-House number of the bank sending the same. 

Rule 0. Upon every check, draft or note sent through the Clearing-House there shall be 
written or stamped by the sending bank a guarantee of all endorsements on said check, draft 
or note. 

Rule 10. For any error in making the exchanges not reported to the Manager before twelve 
o'clock a fine of one dollar shall be imposed. 

Rule 11. Errors In the exchanges shall be adjusted directly between the banks affected 
and not through the Clearing-House. 

For example, if a bank should list a check at more than it really calls for, the 
receiving bank makes its settlement at the Clearing-House according to the Clearing- 
House figures and claims for the difference on this particular check directly against 
the sending bank. This is more expeditious and avoids the unsettling of the figures 
of the clerical settlement, which would indeed be impracticable. 

Rule 12. Should any bank desire to refuse payment on any item sent through the Clear- 
ing-House it shall return such item to the sending bank before eleven o'clock and the sending 
bank shall redeem such Item upon demand and in lawful money of the United States, but not 
in fractional silver unless the bank refusing payment shall consent to receive the same. And 
the bank presenting such item shall not be required to give any reason for its refusal to pay 
such item. 

Rule 13. All money paid into the Clearing-House shall be put up as follows: Gold coin 
shall be put up in strong canvas bags properly sealed to the satisfaction of the Manager and 
in even sums of five thousand dollars each. Gold ooin in amounts less than five thousand 
dollars may be paid in loose or in canvas bags properly sealed to the satisfaction of the 
Manager. Notes and certificates shall be put up in packages of five thousand dollars each, 
securely wrapped and sealed to the satisfaction of the Manager, but each package shall con- 
tain only one kind of money and only one denomination of that kind. Notes and certificates 
to an amount less than five thousand dollars may be paid in loose or in packages securely 
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wrapped and sealed to the satisfaction of the Manager. AH bags and packages when prop- 
erly sealed may be paid out by the Manager with the seals unbroken. Reclamations for any 
errors in packages so paid out under seal shall be made directly upon the bank that paid said 
package into the Clearing-House and before eleven o'clock on the following day. 

This is also one of the rules that must be modified to suit local needs. 



OAKWOOD CLEARING-HOUSE. 
December 15, 1808. 

From First National Bank. 



Practical Forms. 

In the forms here presented it is assumed that there are six banks members of 
the Clearing-House. 

The practical operation of the Clearing-House is best shown by a series of work- 
ing forms. Form 1 is the daily slip used in listing the checks, drafts, and other 
cash items sent through the clearing. Each 
bank in the supposed case of six members in 
the Clearing-House would use five of these 
slips each day. In case there should be no 
checks on a certain bank then the slip on that 
bank would be marked, “ No checks/* It will 
be found sufficient to list the amounts without 
naming each item. The correctness of the slip 
can be proved by listing a second time on a 
sheet ruled for the purpose or by the total of 
the several slips proving out with the cash at 
the end of the day. When sent to the Clear- 
ing-House the checks are put up in a sealed 
envelope (Form 5), and the slip is pinned on 
the outside. As soon as the runner brings 
the checks back from the Clearing-House 
they are carefully compared with the accom- 
panying slip and the addition of the slip 
gone over. Any error in the listing of the 
checks or in the addition (or if a check be 
missing must be reported directly to the 
sending bank and adjusted with it without 
the intervention of the Clearing House. If 
any check is enclosed upon which the receiv- 
ing bank desires to refuse payment, it must 
be sent directly to the sending bank, and like- 
wise without the intervention of the Clearing- 
House. It would be practically impossible 
to undo the clerical settlement, and the adjust- 
ing of claims directly between the banks is 
very simple and answers every purpose. Thus 
if the Mercantile Bank desires to refuse payment on the item of $500, it returns 
that item to the First National Bank and receives five hundred dollars in Clearing- 
House funds. The Mercantile Bank pays the check through the clearing but 
receives the money back by means of its direct settlement with the First National 
Bank. Likewise the First National Bank receives the five hundred dollars through 
the clearing but pays it out again in its direct settlement with the Mercantile Bank. 
The same result is worked out if there is an error in listing a check or if there is an 
error in the addition. 

Form 2 is the settling sheet that each bank sends to the Clearing-House with the 
checks for the clerical settlement. In the form shown all the sheets are printed 
alike ; the space opposite the name of the bank making up the sheet is left blank as 
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00 
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09 
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43 




18 


41 


4 


307 


15 


To Mercantile Bank. 



Form 1.— Daily Slip. 
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the bank using the sheet neither sends checks to nor receives checks from itself. In 
the form shown the First National Bank sends to the Clearing-House the checks 
listed in the first column and receives from the Clearing-House the checks listed in 
the second column. The Clearing-House is debtor to the First National Bank for 
the sum total as shown in the first column and creditor by the sum total as shown in 
the second column. The net result shows that the Clearing-House owes the First 



OAKWOOD CLEARING-HOUSE. 
December 15, 1808. 

First National. Bank. 



First National 
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State Bank 


t2 


065 


14 




682 


16 


Mercantile Bank 


4 


807 


15 


1 


2* 


18 


Citizens’ National Bank 




466 


18 


7 


842 


48 


National Bank of Oakwood 


10 


041 


76 


* 


684 


00 


Commonwealth Bank 


18 


074 


10 


2 

1 


721 

1 


64 


Total 


m 


944 


42 


921 


224 


44 


Balance 


18 


719 


97 





Form 2.— Bank Settling Sheet. 



National Bank a balance of $18,710.97, that is to say, the First National Bank is a 
creditor bank for that sum. The settling sheet of each bank is made up in the same 
way. As for every debit there must be a corresponding credit, the Clearing-House 
comes out exactly even. Thus the Clearing-House is debit to First National Bank 
on account of the State Bank for $2,965.14 and credit by the First National Bank 
on account of the State Bank for $4,682.16. On the other hand, the Clearing-House 



OAKWOOD CLEARING-HOUSE. 
December 15, 1898. 



First National Bank.... 
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Mercantile Bank 
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Citizens’ National Bank 
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17 
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Nat. Bank of Oakwood. 
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00 


Commonwealth Bank.. 
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28 
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016 


1 28 ' 


I 1 

$30 


210 


70 


$30 


210 


70 



Form 8.— Manager’s Settling Sheet. 



is debit and credit with the State Bank on account of the First National Bank in 
just the same amounts reversed. It takes the runners about'flfteenjminutes to make 
up this settlement. 

Form 8 is the Manager’s settling sheet, which shows the total and also the net 
amounts for which the Clearing-House is debit and credit on account of each bank. 
These amounts are called off to the Manager by each runner^as soon as he makes up 
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his sheet. The first column represents the total clearing for the day and the third 
and fourth columns represent the net debit and credit which must always be equal. 



Oakwood, December 15, 1806. 

2b the Manager of the Oakwood Clearing-House : 

Please transfer to The Mercantile Bank from the credit bal- 
ance due us this day the sum of Five Thousand Dollars. $6,000.00. 

Cashier. 



Form 4.— Transfer Order. 



From First National Bank. 



THE MERCANTILE BANK. 



Form 5.— Enclosing Envelope. 

Form 4 is the transfer order, the object of which is to enable a bank that has a 
credit balance to lend a part or all of its balance to one or more debtor banks. The 
form explains itself. The loan and interest may be collected by charging through 
the Clearing-House on the date agreed upon. 

John H. Blacklock. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Some Banking Maxims. — Messrs. North & Co., private bankers at Unadilla, N. Y., 
send to the Magazine a neat little folder containing some axioms in regard to bank- 
ing. Inasmuch as this bank occupies a very enviable position, which it has won by 
over thirty years of careful management, what its managers have to say will be found 
of general interest. Here are some of their observations : 

A bank that speculates is liable to fail, and a bank that pays high interest to secure 
deposits is apt to speculate. 

It is not the bank that pays the highest rate of interest to secure deposits that is 
the safest. 

In selecting a bank in which to deposit your money, remember that safety is the 
paramount consideration, and that it will pay you to investigate the manner in which 
the bank conducts its affairs and whether it transacts business on a careful conserva- 
tive basis or not. A bank that is not careful in lending money is not a safe place in 
which to deposit money. 

The records of your business with your bank may prove as valuable to you as 
money. Are they protected against fire? 

New York drafts are taken at par in all sections but it costs time and money to collect 
checks drawn on country banks. And while banks usually collect these miscellaneous 
items for their customers at actual cost in money, they should not be expected to 
transact purely accommodation business at a loss. 

Remember that brains, industry, economy, are the real “ advance agents of pros- 
perity.” 

It is not what you make but what you save that counts. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE BANK RETURN8, 



The returns for the last quarter of 1898 have fully justified the anticipations of 
an earlier date as to the volume of business which was likely to be transacted during 
the last three months of the year. It is generally understood that in May or June 
each year the lowest circulation is reached, just the same as it is also known that in 
October the highest is reached. After the close of the year the note circulation begins 
to show a contraction, which continues, as before stated, until May or June ; then in 
ordinary cases the upward movement begins. 

The year 1898 stood well above its predecessor. Though the increases and de- 
creases followed as usual, they were founded upon a much higher basis and the vol- 
ume of trade was accordingly much larger than formerly. Bank notes in circulation 
reached their highest point during October which was $42,873,869, although as re- 
ported on the 8l8t of that month the amount was $42,548,446, so that the decline had 
set in before the end of that month was reached. From the banker's point of view 
also the state of affairs seems fairly satisfactory, as in all cases where the annual 
meeting has been held provision has been made for paying the usual dividend and 
placing a creditable amount to the reserve fund. Current loans to the public, another 
important item as related to the state of trade, show exceptional activity during the 
year. It may prove of interest to note the relation they have borne to each other on 
October 81 during a few of the years past : 





Notes in cir- 
culation. 


Current Looms, 


Per 

cent. 


1861 


$87,168,768 

88,688,438 

86,906,041 

84^16,661 

84,071,088 

85,955,160 

41^80,928 

42^43,446 


$188,060^05 

104,128^65 

204,854,767 

198,888,480 

201,758*216 

214,150,871 

208,485,640 

224,928,415 


20 


1868 


20 


1866 


18 

17 


1804 


1866 


17 


1866 


ISA) 


1887 


20 


1866 


18.91 





Usually the increase in note circulation is accompanied by an increase in current 
loans, but during 1897 an increase in note circulation is shown amounting to $5,625,- 
778, and a reduction of current loans amounting to $5,674,281 is recorded. Public 
deposits during 1898 show a remarkable growth. In the October returns the monthly 
increase was somewhat over three-fourths of a million, but the increase over the 
preceding October figures was $23,990,911. This as a liability in the bank statement, 
with others, augments total liabilities for the year $26,468,388, but the assets show 
more than a corresponding increase, having reached $27,479,993, although a reduc- 
tion of over seven and three-fourths millions is shown under heading due from banks 
and agencies in foreign countries. The increase was in Canadian and other munid. 
pal securities, $3,725,828 ; railway securities, $2,068,229 ; loans on stocks and bonds 
on call, $5,668,588; current loans, $16,442,775, and others under less important head- 
ings. It is noticeable that the Klondike gold fields have added a new item to the 
bank returns, especially banks having established branches in that region, viz., bull- 
ion. This, for convenience, seems to be placed under heading “ Other assets not in- 
cluded under foregoing heads.*’ 
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The November returns follow very creditably in the wake of the preceding 
month, showing a slight reduction in note circulation, only to the extent of $192, - 
498, and assurance of the steadiness in trade. The increase over the preceding No- 
vember was $2,297,070. The increase in the people’s deposits for month was $6,645,- 
841, and the yearly increase was over $26,000,000, swelling the increase in total lia- 
bilities to $29,806,886. Total assets increased $30,650,286. This is made up of in- 
vestments in Canadian municipal and other securities, railway securities, loans on 
stocks and bonds on call and current loans, the latter showing an increase of $23,- 
537,152 over the same month, 1897. Amounts due from banks and agencies in for- 
eign countries and due from banks and branches in Great Britain record nearly 
$7,000,000 reduction. The December figures, as is usually the case, begin to run on 
the down grade ; note circulation dropped over two millions from November ; bal- 
ances due from foreign countries and Great Britain continue to show a reduction. 
Deposits of the people increased during the month of December over two and one- 
half millions, and over December, 1897, $26,569,988. • Total liabilities are increased 
over same month, 1897, $28,896,999. Assets, during the same period, show an in- 
crease of $30,837,240. Loans on stocks and bonds on call are augmented $6,672,218, 
and c urrent loans, $23,969,013. The withdrawal of funds from foreign countries and 
Great Britain has continued to the extent of over three and one-half millions. In- 
vestments have been made in Canadian municipal and other securities and railway 
securities to the extent of over three and one-half millions during the year. 



Increase and Decrease for Quarter Ending December 31, 1898. 



Assets. 


Dec.SU 
1898 . 


Sept, 90 , 
1898. 


Increase 
and decrease 
for quarter. 


Specie and Dominion notes... 

Notes of and checks on other banks 

Due from banks and agencies in foreign countries 

Due from banks and agencies in United Kingdom 

Canadian municipal securities and British provincial 

or foreign other than Dominion 

Rail wny securities 


$26,066^43 

10,829,854 

28^968,004 

12,160,589 

17,209,572 

17,220,105 

26.582,040 

229,900,080 

2,463,410 


$27,485,509 

10,959,828 

22,169,025 

12^972,780 

17,454,767 

17,227*286 

28.746,140 

222,861*528 

8.406,913 


Deo., $1,419,266 
Deo., 180.466 
Inc., 1,064*069 
Deo., 103,141 

Dec„ 245,195 
Deo., 7,181 

Inc.* 2,786,900 
Inc., 7,638^07 
Dec., 948,508 


Loans on stocks and bonds on call 

Current loans to the public 

Overdue debts 


Total assets , 


$890,470,828 

$40,258,381 

8,491,781 

2,002,078 

90,747.210 

157,824,875 

2,888,819 

005,804 

2^17,758 

$800,773,075 


$382,001,817 

$40,071,148 

8,606,106 

2,450,866 

87.214,909 

151,358,795 

8,555.058 

509,277 

2,346,813 

j $291,875,808 


Inc. $8,468,511 

Inc., $187*288 
Dec., 114,875 
Dec., 448.282 
Inc., 8,582,801 
Inc., 6,466,000 

Deo.* 666,739 
Inc.* 96,527 

Deo., 129,055 

Inc., $8,897,272 


Liabilities. 

Bank notes in circulation 

Balance due to Dominion Government 

Balance due to provincial Governments 

Deposits of the public payable on demand 

Deposits of the public payable after notice 

Deposits payable after notice or on demand between 
banks 


Due to banks and agencies in foreign countries 

Due to banks and agencies in United Kingdom 

Total liabilities 

i 



The following amounts were added to capital and reserve fund during December: 
Subscribed capital, $18,600; capital paid up, $71,240; reserve fund, $271,497. One 
bank has reduced reserve fund $10,000. 

The following figures will show the increased circulation for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1898, over preceding years, which is a fair indication of the increased 
business transacted : 



Note circulation. 


1898. 


1897. 


1896. 


1895. 


189k. 


October 

November 

December 

Average 


$42,543,446 

42,350,940 

40,258,381 


$41,580,928 

40,143,878 

37,995,123 


$35,955*150 

35,262*599 

83,095,784 


$34,071,028 

34,862,746 

32,565*179 


$84*516,661 

88*076,868 

82^875,620 


$41,717,591 


$30,906,643 $34,771,177 


$33,866,317 


$33,323,046 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



▲11 the latMt decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
•f last resort will be found in the Maqazdcz'b Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the •• Replies to Law and Banking Questions,** Included in this 
Department. 

• 

CHECK— NOTICE OF INVALIDITY. 

8upreme Court of Minnesota, December 21, 1898. 

DREW vs. WHEELIHAN. 

Bod faith in the purchase, for value, of an invalid and void bank check, may be partly 
evidenced by the gross negligence of the purchaser. It may also be shown by a variety 
of circumstances, some of them slight in character and others of greater significance. 
EM, in the case at bar, that the question of plaintiff’s good or bad faith when purchas- 
ing the check in question was for the jury on the evidenoe. 



Collins, J.: Action by an alleged good-faith purchaser, for value, against the 
maker of a dishonored bank check. For the purposes of this appeal it stands ad- 
mitted that the check was illegal and void in the hands of Mac Arthur, the payee, 
and Smith, one of the indorsers, under the provisions of Gen. St. 1894, § 6594. 
The facts were that almost immediately after the check was signed by defendant at 
Duluth, Minn., it was indorsed by Mac Arthur to Smith. The latter was a business 
man, residing at Duluth, while defendant was a resident of Grand Rapids, Wis., 
temporarily in Duluth. Smith at once went to a saloon keeper in the place last 
mentioned, by the name of Henches, and got him to go with him to the Commercial 
Bank in the same city for the purpose of obtaining the money, $400. The officers 
of the bank refused to cash the paper without Henches’ indorsement. The check 
was then indorsed by Henches as demanded, and also by Smith, and the money paid 
over to Henches, who refused to turn it over to Smith until the check was sent to 
Grand Rapids and collected. Thereupon Smith and Henches returned to the bank, 
Henches paid back the $400, and the check was delivered to Smith after Henches 
had erased his absolute indorsement, and the bank had erased an indorsement it had 
made to another bank in Duluth for collection (upon which it had become liable). 
Smith forthwith went to West Superior, in the State of Wisconsin, and called upon 
Drew, the plaintiff, who was in the saloon business, and then proposed to the latter 
that if he would cash the check he (Smith) would “buy a drink.” Another person 
who had been present when defendant signed the check, and who knew of its inval- 
idity, seems to have been in the saloon at the time, about three o’clock of the after- 
noon of the day on which the check was drawn. From plaintiff’s testimony it seems 
that he looked at the face of the check, remarked that it was a large one, then looked 
at the back, saw the erased indorsements before mentioned, and asked what they 
were, and if the check had not been returned by the bank. To this inquiry Smith 
answered that he had previously turned the check over to Henches ; that the latter 
had received the money, but wanted to retain it until the bank collected the check ; 
that he (Smith) needed the money, so he had obtained the check from Henches, and 
had brought it to plaintiff to be cashed. The latter testified that he did not then 
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know anything about the maker of the paper, nor about McArthur, the payee, nor 
did he know where Grand Rapids was, except that it was in the southern part of 
Wisconsin ; and that he had previously cashed checks for Smith, with whom he had 
been acquainted about seven years. Plaintiff admitted that he had at his saloon 
telephone communication with Henches and the Commercial Bank at Duluth, seven 
miles distant ; that he knew there were several banks in that city, as well as in West 
Superior. Immediately after cashing the check, and, of course, during banking 
hours, plaintiff went in person to the bank in the last-named city where he kept his 
account and transacted his business, and there indorsed and left the check for col- 
lection, not for deposit on account. Meantime payment had been stopped, and 
hence this action. 

The illegality of the check being admitted on this appeal, the cause must be dis- 
posed of precisely as if the admission had been made at the trial. Therefore the 
burden of proof was on plaintiff to establish his good faith when taking the in- 
strument. The presumption was against him, and it was incumbent upon him to 
overcome it. ( Bank vs. Richter , 65 Minn. 862.) But the plaintiff was entitled to 
protection as an innocent purchaser, unless he had knowledge or notice of such facts 
that his failure to make inquiry, when taking the check, amounted to bad faith. 

( Collins vs. McDoicell , 65 Minn. 110.) Gross negligence, although not of itself suf- 
ficient, as a question of law, to defeat title, constitutes evidence of bad faith. 

( Bank vs. Diefendarff, 128 N. Y. 205.) As was stated in Murray vs. Lardner (2 Wall. 
121), the rule may be said to resolve itself into a question of honesty or dishonesty, 
for guilty knowledge and willful ignorance alike invoke the result of bad faith. 
And bad faith in one of these transactions is based upon a variety of circumstances, 
some of them slight in character, and others of greater significance. (Insurance Co. 
vs. Hachfleld, 78 N. Y. 226.) 

A reputable banking house might discount or purchase an invalid check, pre- 
sented to it by a man of integrity, without being suspected of bad faith ; while an 
individual not engaged in banking, or in any business which would naturally lead 
him into discounting or purchasing negotiable paper, taking the same check from an 
irresponsible party, and under peculiar circumstancee, might easily be suspected of 
having directly or impliedly connived at wrong, or, at least, that he was not un- 
willing to close his eyes and ears when taking the paper, so that he might not ascer- 
tain its real character. Whether a purchaser has notice or knowledge of the inva- 
lidity of the paper, or has means or knowledge which he wilfully disregards, is 
usually a question for a jury, not for a court. (See Bank vs. Tagley , 57 Minn. 891.) 

It is claimed here by counsel for plaintiff that at the trial the presumption of 
knowledge in plaintiff was rebutted and entirely overthrown, and that by the evi- 
dence it was conclusively shown that he was an innocent purchaser, and entitled to 
a verdict. We cannot concur in this view. 

While the testimony on which the verdict for defendant is rested is not very con- 
vincing, we are of the opinion that it was sufficient. And in saying this we are not 
unmindful of the fact that both plaintiff and Smith asserted under oath, and in the' 
most positive manner, that the former exchanged his money for this check in the ut- 
most good faith, without the slightest suspicion of its bad character, and in the ab- 
sence of all circumstances which would or should arouse his suspicion. Plaintiff 
was not a banker, nor was he engaged, remotely or otherwise, in the banking busi- 
ness. He was a saloon keeper. True, he had, according to the evidence, cashed 
checks for Smith on previous occasions. How large does not appear, but evidently 
this was for a much larger sum than any check which had previously been pre- 
sented, so large, in fact, that it would seem somewhat remarkable that Smith would 
expect plaintiff to cash it. Smith resided in Duluth, seven miles distant, in which 
city there were several banks, and plaintiff knew that the check, although dated at 
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Grand Rapids, Wis., had been executed in Duluth that day, and had there passed 
by indorsement into Smith’s hands. 

There was no direct evidence as to Smith’s character, or business standing, or 
what plaintiff knew of him, but, in passing, it may be observed that the Duluth 
bank would not cash the check with his indorsement only but required Henches’, 
and when the money was paid over to the latter he refused to allow it to go into 
Smith’s possession until the check, which he had indorsed at Smith’s solicitation, 
had been collected by the bank. 

From this it is apparent that a banking institution in Smith’s home town, and 
also one of his personal friends in the same place, notwithstanding his pressing need 
for ready money, had declined to allow the amount of the check to go out of their 
hands upon his indorsement alone. This tended to show that Smith was lacking 
either in means or integrity or both. More than this, although needing the money, 
Smith failed to dall upon any other Duluth bank, but went out of the State to West 
Superior. And then, instead of presenting the check to a bank for discount, as we 
might reasonably expect of a business man who bad formerly resided in that city, 
he appeared at a saloon, during banking hours, and proposed to the saloon keeper 
that he would buy a drink if he would cash the paper. This of itself was not an 
ordinary transaction. But plaintiff examined the check, which was drawn on a 
bank in a distant part of the State by a total stranger to him, and had on its back 
two recently erased indorsements — one absolute (that of Henches’); the other for col- 
lection (that of the bank). He was also told by Smith that the money had been ob- 
tained at the bank, but that Henches had refused to let it go out of his own hands 
until the check had been collected. Without a word of further inquiry, and with 
the means at hand for obtaining some information in respect to the paper, plaintiff 
went away from his place of business — where was not shown — procured the money, 
turned it over to Smith, and with great promptness took the check to the bank with 
which he did business, and there left it for collection. 

It cannot be said that any particular one of these circumstances was sufficient 
of itself to warrant a finding of plaintiff’s bad faith, but, taking them all together, 
some of them of slight significance, but others of more importance, we are com- 
pelled to hold that it was a case for the jury, and that their verdict against plaintiff 
cannot be disturbed on this point. These circumstances could well be considered 
by the jury when passing upon the testimony of plaintiff and Smith as to the bona 
fide character of the transaction. (See Schwartz vs. Insurance Co. 21 Minn. 215 ; 
Hawkins vs. Sauby , 48 Minn. 69 ; Bank vs. Sullivan , 63 Minn. 468.) 

Plaintiff’s counsel have relied with much confidence on Collins vs. McDowell , 
supra, but an examination of the facts in that case will show that those now before 
us are altogether different. Judgment affirmed. 



NATIONAL BANK- WHEN DEBTOR ESTOPPED TO DENY CORPORATE EX - 
ISTENCE-WHEN ESTOPPED TO DENY POWER TO MAKE LOAN. 

Supreme Court of California, September 26, 1808. 

CAMP vi. LAND. 

One who has dealt with a bank as having power to make a particular contract, and has 
received the benefits of the contract, will not be permitted to dispute the corporate 
existence of the bank or its power to enter into the contract. 



This was an action to redeem certain real estate, on which the owner had given 
a deed of trust to secure a loan made to him by the National Bank of D. O. Mills & 
Co. The wife of complainant in her answer denied that the bank was a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the United States, and alleged a violation of 
the law by the bank in making the loan and accepting the security. 
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Henshaw, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : Of the objections to the intro- 
duction of this deed the first goes to the absence of proof of the corporate existence 
of the bank, and of its capacity to enter into the contract in question. But it is 
sufficient to answer, with reference to the plaintiff J. E. Camp, that, since he dealt 
with the bank as a corporation having power to enter into the particular contract, 
and since he received the benefit of that contract, upon well-settled principles of 
equity he may not be heard to advance these objections. ( Association vs. Clark , 67 
Cal. 684, 8 Pac. 446 ; Irrigation Co. vs. Warner, 72 Cal. 879, 14 Pac. 87 ; Yancey vs. 
Morton, 94 Cal. 558, 29 Pac. 1111 ; Bank vs. Boyd, 99 Cal. 604, 34 Pac. 837.) 

As to his wife, those very questions were litigated by and decided against her in 
the foreclosure suit ; while, as to both husband and wife, the evidence of the bank’s 
President, admitted without objection, is sufficient to establish the de facto char- 
acter of the institution. 

And, even if it be admitted that the bank, under Sections 5136, 5137, Rev. St. 
U. S., was not authorized to make the loan in question, it did not lie with plaintiffs 
to raise this point. The United States alone can be heard upon this question. 
(Bank vs. Mathews, 98 U. S. 621 ; Bank vs. Whitney, 108 U. S. 99.) 



RAISED CHECK— WHEN DRAWEE BANK NOT ENTITLED TO RECOVER 

AMOUNT PAID ON. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, First Department. 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK vs. TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 

To entitle the drawee bank to recover the amount it has paid upon a raised check, the pay- 
ment must have been made without culpable negligence ; and where the drawee bank 
has received notice that a check has been lost and payment stopped, or facts from which 
it would appear that It has been raised, and pays the check under such circumstances 
as show culpable negligence, it does not make payment under a mistake of fact which 
will allow a recovery against a bona fide holder who has parted with or used the amount, 
relying on the payment by the drawee bank. 

Upon the facts of the case, Held, a question for the jury whether, with the knowledge of 
the facts which the officers of the drawee bank had, they were guilty of negligence in 
paying a check which had been raised from $76 to $7,660. 



Ingraham, J.: On June 7, 1894, the Philadelphia National Bank, a depositor in 
the plaintiff bank, drew a draft upon the plaintiff with the serial Number 2269, dated 
on that day, and payable to Henry F. Thompson, for $76. This draft appears sub- 
sequently to have been altered by changing the date from June 7 to June 12, and 
the amount from $76 to $7,660, and so altered, it was presented on June 18, 1894, at 
the plaintiff’s bank, and certified by its paying teller. On June 14 (the following 
day) the draft was presented by the defendant to the plaintiff at the New York 
Clearing-House, and paid by the plaintiff to the defendant. The plaintiff subse- 
quently brought this action to recover the amount so paid, less that for which the 
draft was originally drawn. The question as to the right of the plaintiff to recover 
back this money may be viewed in two aspects : First, with reference to its liability 
on the certification of the draft on June 18 ; and, second, respecting the right to 
recover the amount paid to the defendant, such payment having been made on June 
14, and in the regular course of business. In the view we have taken of this second 
aspect of the question, it is unnecessary to discuss the obligation of the plaintiff to 
the defendant, the holder of the draft, in consequence of the certification on June 18. 

In an action for money had and received, “ the plaintiff’s case depended upon the 
question to which party, plaintiff or defendant, does the money ex cequo et bono 
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belong ? If to the plaintiff, it was because the facts created an indebtedness to him 
from defendant. In this respect the action has been frequently stated to be an 
‘ equitable one/ that is, one depending upon the general principles of equity for the 
maintenance of the plaintiff's claim to the money. It is the most favorable way in 
which a defendant can be sued ; he can be liable no further than the money he has 
received, and against that he may go into every equitable defense upon the general 
issue ; he may claim every equitable allowance, etc., in short, he may defend him- 
self by everything which shows that the plaintiff ex cequo et bono is not entitled to the 
whole of his demand or any part of it" ( Chapman vs. Forbes , 128 N. Y. 586). The 
right of a bank to recover the amount it has paid under a bona fide mistake of fact to 
a person presenting to it a raised draft, is clearly established. The form of the 
action in which such a recovery can be had is that for money had and received 
(White vs. Continental Nat. Bank, 64 N. Y. 319). In such a case the defendant 
may, upon the general issue, show any fact to defeat the action which would make 
it inequitable to allow the plaintiff to recover, and if it appears that it would be 
inequitable to throw the loss upon the person to whom such check or draft has been 
paid, a recovery will not be allowed. As was said by Mr. Justice Story in United 
States Bank vs. Bank of Georgia (10 Wheat. 843) : 

11 In respect to persons equally innocent, where one is bound to know an act upon 
his knowledge, and the other has no means of knowledge, there seems to be no rea- 
son for burdening the latter with any loss in exoneration of the former. There is 
nothing unconscientious in retaining the sum received from the bank in payment of 
such notes, which its own acts have deliberately assumed to be genuine.” 

This rule is stated by Lord Abinger in KeUy vs. Solari (9 Meeson & Welsby, 57), 
as follows : 

“ The safest rule, however, is, that if the party makes the payment with full 
knowledge of the facts, although under ignorance of the law, there being no fraud 
on the other side, he cannot recover it back again. There may also be cases in 
which, although he might by investigation learn the state of facts more accurately, 
he declines to do so and chooses to pay the money notwithstanding ; in that case, 
there can be no doubt that he is equally bound.” 

And this rule has been followed without exception in England and this country. 
A drawee, when a bill or check is presented to him, is bound to use such knowledge 
as he has of any alteration or defect in the bill or check ; and if he, having knowl- 
edge that the bill or check is forged, pays it, he will not be allowed to say that he 
paid it under a bona fide mistake of fact. Thus, it is settled that where a check is 
paid on presentation to the bank upon which it is drawn, and the name of the drawer 
of the check is forged, the payment was not made under a mistake of fact which 
would justify a recovery of the money paid. The ground of this rule is that the 
drawee is chargeable with knowledge of the signature of the drawer. 

In Daniel on Negotiable Instruments (Section 1362), it is said : 

“In all the cases which hold the drawee absolutely estopped by acceptance or 
payment from denying the genuineness of the drawer’s name, the loss is thrown 
upon him on the ground of negligence on his part in accepting or paying until he 
has ascertained the bill to be genuine.” 

And Judge Ruggles, in Bank of Commerce vs. Union Bank (8 Com. 234), says: 

“ This rule is founded on the supposed negligence of the drawee in failing, by an 
examination of the signature when the bill is presented, to detect the forgery and 
refuse payment. The drawee is supposed to know the handwriting of the drawer, 
who is usually his customer or correspondent. As between him, therefore, and an 
innocent holder, the payer, from this imputed negligence, must bear the loss.” 

Thus, where the law imputes to the drawee of a check or draft knowledge of the 
signature of the drawer, the payment of the check or draft by the drawee prevents 
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him from recovering back the money, as the drawee was negligent In not employ- 
ing the knowledge imputed to him; and as between the drawee and a bona fide 
holder of the check or bill for value, such bona fide holder will be entitled to retain 
the proceeds in his own hands. But where the forgery is not in counterfeiting the 
name of the drawer, but in altering the body of the bill, the drawee is not presumed 
to know the handwriting of the body of the bill, and is not chargeable with knowl- 
edge of the alteration in the bill itself so long as the signature of the drawer is 
genuine ; and where he has paid such an amount without notice that the bill has 
been raised or altered, he is entitled to recover ; for, as Judge Buggies says in Bank 
of Commerce vs. Union Bank (supra ) : 

4 4 To require the drawee to know the handwriting of the residue of the bill is 
unreasonable. It would, in most cases, be requiring an impossibility. Such a rule 
would be not only arbitrary and rigorous, but unjust. The drawee would undoubt- 
edly be answerable for negligence in paying an altered bill, if the alteration were 
manifest on its face." 

And Judge Rapallo, in National Bank of Commerce vs. The National Mechanics f 
Banking Association (56 N. Y. 216), applying the same principle, says : 

44 The bank was not bound to know the handwriting or genuineness of the filling 
up of the check. It was legally concluded only as to the signature of the drawer 
and its own certification. * * * If the defendant had shown that it had suffered 
loss in consequence of the mistake committed by the plaintiff, as for instance, if, in 
consequence of the recognition by the plaintiff of the check in question, the defend- 
ant had paid out money to its fraudulent depositor, then, clearly, to the extent of 
the loss thus sustained, the plaintiff should be responsible.” 

The ground of this distinction between a case where the signature of the drawer 
of the bill is forged, and one where the signature of the drawer is genuine, but the 
body of the bill has been changed, is apparent. The law imputes to the drawee a 
knowledge of the drawer’s signature, and where he pays the bill to which the name 
of the drawer has been forged, he is guilty of negligence in not applying the knowl- 
edge imputed to him. and he will not be permitted to recover the proceeds of the bill 
from a bona fide holder. On the same reasoning when the body of the bill has been 
forged or altered, and the drawee has knowledge thereof when it is presented for 
payment, and with such knowledge pays it, he has not paid it under a bona fide 
mistake of fact which would allow him to recover the money thus paid from the 
person to whom it has been paid, and who has relied on such payment to his injury. 
If the drawee has such knowledge he is bound to apply it ; and if he fails to do so 
and pays the bill, he is as guilty of negligence as in the case where the knowledge 
is imputed to him. In either case he can not recover, because he has been negli- 
gent in applying either the knowledge which he actually has or that which the law 
ascribes to him ; and such negligence prevents a recovery of the money paid. 

The rule is recognized in the cases before cited, but is very clearly stated in 
Clew 8 vs. National Banking Association , which was three times before the Court of 
Appeals (89 N. Y. 422 ; 105 N. Y. 401 ; 114 N. Y. 70). Upon the first appeal, when 
there had been a judgment for the plaintiff, Judge Earl, in discussing the liability 
of the certifying bank, said : 

44 When * * * a bank has thus certified a raised check by mistake and sub- 
sequently pays the money thereon without any culpable negligence on its part, it 
can recover the amount thus paid as money paid by mistake." In that case a check 
had been certified by the defendant, and after such certification it had been altered 
so as to call for a larger amount than that for which it had been drawn and certified. 
It was offered to the plaintiff (purporting to be drawn for $2,540) in payment for 
$2,500 in Government bonds. Before accepting it the plaintiffs sent it by their mes. 
senger to the drawee, and it was presented to the paying teller with the statement 
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that Henry Clews wanted to know if the certification was good. The latter looked 
at it and answered “ Yes.” Belying upon that statement, the plaintiffs accepted 
the check in payment for the bonds and delivered them. The bank, seventeen days 
before the inquiry was made of its teller, had received notice from the drawer of the 
check that it had been lost, and payment of the original, which the defendant had 
certified, was stopped. Upon the second appeal (105 N. Y. 401) the court held that 
it was a question for the jury to say whether it was culpable negligence to answer 
the question without recourse to the certification book and the book of stop pay- 
ments, which referred to the draft in question by its number and would have dis- 
closed the fraud ; and upon a subsequent trial that question was submitted to the 
jury and answered in the affirmative, and the judgment in favor of the plaintiff for 
the amount of the draft as raised was affirmed by the Court of Appeals (114 N. Y. 
70). See, also, Gloucester Bank vs. Salem Bank (17 Mass. 41), where the Court says : 

“ In all such cases the just and sound principle of decision has been that if the 
loss can be traced to the fault or negligence of either party, it shall be fixed 
upon him/’ 

We have thus the general rule that to entitle the drawee of a check to recover the 
amount it has paid upon a raised check, the payment must have been made without 
culpable negligence, and that where the drawee has received notice that a check has 
been lost and payment of it stopped, or facts from which it would appear that it 
had been raised, and pays the check without examination and under such circum- 
stances as show culpable negligence, the drawee does not make payment under a 
mistake of fact which would allow a recovery against a bona fide holder who has 
parted with or used the amount, relying on the payment of the check by the drawee. 

The facts relied upon by the defendant to show culpable negligence of the plain- 
tiff in paying this draft are not in dispute. The Philadelphia National Bank, the 
drawer of the draft in question, had what is known as an active account with the 
plaintiff bank, and had occasion to draw drafts upon it almost daily. At the close 
of each day’s business, the Philadelphia bank invariably notified the plaintiff of all 
drafts it had drawn upon the plaintiff bank on that day. The officers of both the 
plaintiff and the Philadelphia bank testified that there was never any deviation from 
this rule. These notifications were in the form of letters of advice as follows : 
“The following-described drafts have this day been drawn by the Philadelphia 
National Bank upon the Continental Bank, N. Y.” Then followed a list with the 
serial number of each draft, the name of the payee and the amount thereof. 

These letters of advice were received by the plaintiff bank on the morning fol- 
lowing the day on which they were written, were delivered to the plaintiff’s book- 
keeper in charge of the account of the Philadelphia bank, and were kept by him on 
a clip upon his desk. As each draft specified in the letter of advice was certified or 
paid, the bookkeeper checked the letter of advice, opposite such draft. Thus the 
officers of the bank had information when each draft was presented, which would 
enable them to ascertain its genuineness and see if an alteration had been made in it. 
Each draft could be identified by its number and the name of the payee, and the 
plaintiff had notice of the amount for which each draft was drawn. 

On June 7, 1894, the Philadelphia bank drew upon the plaintiff a draft, Number 
2,209, payable to Henry P. Thompson, for $76, and sent it to Thompson at Baltimore 
by mail, and on the same day sent the plaintiff a letter of advice stating that it had 
drawn a draft upon the plaintiff, Number 2,269, in favor of Henry F. Thompson, 
for $76. This letter was received by the plaintiff on the morning of June 8, 1894, 
and was at that time delivered to the bookkeeper having charge of the account of 
the Philadelphia bank, and placed by him upon the clip at his desk. That letter 
remained continuously before the bookkeeper from the morning of J une 8 until it 
was taken by him from the clip on the afternoon of June 14. It contained a notifi- 
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cation of all the drafts which had been drawn on June 7, that in question being the 
first drawn on that day. There were in all eight of such drafts, the numbers run- 
ning from 2,269 to 2,276, inclusive. On each of the following days on which drafts 
were drawn, the Philadelphia bank sent to the plaintiff a letter of advice of the drafts 
drawn on the day the letter was sent. On June 12, advice was given to the plain- 
tiff of the drawing of ten drafts, the serial numbers running from 2,287 to 2,297, 
inclusive ; and by a separate letter notice was given of a draft, Number 2,302, drawn 
on the same day ; and on June 13 the Philadelphia bank advised the plaintiff of its 
drawing one draft on that day, with the serial number 2,302. These letters were, as 
usual, received upon the day subsequent to their date. 

The plaintiff had, therefore, on the morning of June 18 noticed that draft Num- 
ber 2,269 had been drawn in favor of Henry F. Thompson for $76, and that on June 
12 drafts had been drawn, numbered 2,287 to 2,297, inclusive, and one numbered 
2,802. On the morning of June 13, 1894, a draft drawn by the Philadelphia bank, 
numbered 2,269, which purported to be dated June 12, 1894, payable to the order of 
Henry F. Thompson, for $7,660, was presented to the paying teller for certification. 
This draft bore the same number and was payable to the order of the same person 
as the one which the plaintiff had been notified had been drawn on June 7 for $76. 
The date, however, was changed to June 12, and the amount changed to $7,660, 
instead of $76. When this draft was presented to the paying teller of the plaintiff 
bank for certification, he took it to the bookkeeper who had charge of the Philadel- 
phia bank’s account, and who had before him upon the clip on his desk the letters 
of advice from the Philadelphia bank ; and holding this draft in front of the book* 
keeper so that he could see all parts of it, including the serial number, he said to 
the bookkeeper : “ Is this check all right ? ” The bookkeeper said it was. Whether 
or not he examined the letters of advice from the Philadelphia bank at that time, or 
answered without such examination, does not appear, but he did not make any 
check on the letter of advice. The paying teller then went back to his desk and 
certified the draft, entering its amount in his certification book, but omitted to enter 
in his book, as was his custom, the serial number of the draft, and delivered it to 
the person presenting it for certification. After this draft had been thus certified, 
the certification book was delivered to the bookkeeper, and from that he charged up 
as against the depositor the amount of the draft so certified in the depositor’s 
account. Tbe evidence is that instructions issued by the plaintiff to the paying 
teller were, always to inquire of tbe bookkeeper before certifying a check ; that it 
was the duty of the bookkeeper to ascertain whether or not the account was good 
for the check presented ; and that where letters of advice were received, it was the 
duty of the bookkeeper to consult such letters before informing the paying teller in 
regard to the check. The bookkeeper testified that when he entered this draft on 
the afternoon of June 18, he noticed that the paying teller had neglected to enter the 
serial number in the certification book ; that at that time he also knew and had in 
mind the fact that the plaintiff had not received any letter of advice from the Phila- 
delphia bank that a draft for the amount called for by this certified draft bad been 
drawn. Thus his attention was expressly called to the fact that a check for $7,660, 
which had been submitted to him for inspection and had been certified by the teller, 
when no advice had been received from the Philadelphia bank of the drawing of 
such a draft, he having before him the letters of advice from the Philadelphia bank 
of the drafts which it had drawn upon the plaintiff on June 12, the date of the draft 
in question, together with notice of all drafts drawn prior to that time, with the 
serial number of all drafts drawn, and notice that a draft with this same number 
had been drawn to this payee for $76. He noticed that the teller, in certifying this 
draft, of which the plaintiff had no advice, had omitted to put in his certification 
book the number of the draft which was, as testified to, an unusual occurrence. 
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These facts thus brought to the attention of the bookkeeper on the afternoon of June 
13, he then communicated to the general bookkeeper of the bank. 

Thus the officers of the bank had notice of these facts, which had been specifi- 
cally called to their attention on the afternoon of June 13. It also appears that the 
drafts drawn and certified under these circumstances are almost invariably paid 
through the New York Clearing-House, and that in the usual course of business 
that draft would be presented at the clearing house for payment on the following 
morning. These facts, relating to this particular draft thus certified, being brought 
to the attention of the plaintiff’s officers, no further inquiry was made by the plain- 
tiff bank concerning it ; although it appears that on the next day, in the afternoon, 
when the Cashier’s attention was called to the discrepancy between the draft and the 
letter of advice, the Philadelphia bank was communicated with by telephone, and 
within a very few moments information was given to the plaintiff that no such draft 
had been drawn. If, on the afternoon of June 13, the officers of the bank had commu- 
nicated by telephone with the plaintiff bank, as they did on the afternoon of June 14, 
we must assume that no difficulty would have been experienced in obtaining at once 
the information which they obtained on the afternoon of June 14, viz., that no draft 
for this amount had been drawn. No such precaution, however, was taken. The 
officers of the bank simply did nothing. 

On June 13, after the draft had been certified, it was deposited with the defend- 
ant bank by Thompson, the payee, who had an account in that bank, and the 
amount was then placed to his credit. He made no effort to draw any part of the 
money on June 13, and on the morning of June 14, the defendant bank presented 
this draft, so certified by the plaintiff, to the plaintiff for payment through the clear- 
ing-house, and the draft was duly paid by the plaintiff. 

The method of payment through the clearing-house is described by the plaintiff’s 
Cashier. He stated that under the rules of the clearing-house, the day after a check 
or draft is deposited with a member of the clearing-house, that draft or check, 
together with all others drawn upon the same bank, are sent to the clearing-house, 
and they are there exchanged for checks or drafts drawn by other banks upon the 
bank sending in these drafts. That exchange process is done at 10 o’clock in the 
morning at the clearing-house. “ If the total amount of checks drawn by other 
banks against our bank exceeds the total amount which our bank has drawn against 
the other banks, then we send the overplus to the clearing-house, and they make the 
payments — distributed as it may be due to the other banks. 

It is a rule of the clearing-house that the debit bank must pay in before half-past 
one. and credit bank cannot receive its credit until after half-past one, probably 2 
o’clock.” 

On June 14, the plaintiff bank sent to the defendant bank checks and drafts drawn 
upon it amounting to $505.72, and the defendant bank sent to the plaintiff bank 
checks and drafts drawn upon it aggregating $8,053.88, which included this certified 
draft in question for $7,660 ; and on that day the credit balance of the defendant 
bank at the clearing-house amounted to upwards of $18,000, which included the 
amount of this draft in question. Thus, on the morning of June 14, at 10 o’clock, 
this draft (which, under the rules of the clearing-house would be then presented, if 
deposited on the preceding day with a bank which cleared through the clearing- 
house), was presented at the clearing-house to the representative of the plaintiff 
bank by the representative of the defendant bank ; was accepted by the plaintiff’s 
representative there without objection, and returned to the plaintiff, arriving there, 
as testified to, from about twenty minutes after to half-past 10 o’clock. 

It is the custom of the plaintiff bank, when certified checks are returned from the 
clearing-house, to have them delivered to the check clerk, and he has charge of them 
during that day. The check clerk compares these certified checks with the entries 
s 
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in the certification book which is kept by the paying teller ; and if, upon such com- 
parison, they are found correct, they are then cancelled by the bank and placed in a 
receptacle or drawer provided for certified checks. When this draft in question was 
received by the check clerk of the plaintiff bank on the morning of June 14 from the 
clearing-house, it was by him cancelled as paid and placed in that receptacle, and 
the credit balance due to the defendant bank from the clearing-house was paid by 
the clearing-house. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that when this draft was examined and found cor- 
rect by the check clerk and by him cancelled, it was then paid. The evidence is 
that this generally took place some time between 11 and 1 o'clock. The plaintiff, 
through its officers, had received this draft from the defendant bank and had made 
the examination which they required as to certified checks to ascertain its correct- 
ness by a comparison with the certification book. That being found correct, they 
had cancelled the draft and placed it in the receptacle in which such drafts were 
kept. Nothing more remained to be done with it, except to return it to drawer when 
the account of the Philadelphia bank with the plaintiff was written up. With 
knowledge of the facts before stated, the plaintiff had paid the draft without com- 
paring it with the letters of advice, or making any examination as to its genuine- 
ness, when any comparison with the letters of advice on the morning it was received 
would have at once disclosed the forgery. 

The defendant requested the court to submit to the jury the question whether 
the payment of this draft by the plaintiff under the circumstances was culpable 
negligence, so as to preclude the plaintiff from recovering more than the balance of 
the depositor’s account with the defendant bank at the time that notice of the forgery 
was given to the defendant. The court denied that motion, and directed a verdict 
for the plaintiff. 

We think there was at least a question for the jury to determine whether the 
bank was culpably negligent in paying this check, and if the jury should find that 
it was so negligent, under the rule before stated, the plaintiff could not recover the 
proceeds of this draft which had been actually and in good faith paid out by the 
defendant before notice of the forgery, relying upon the payment of the draft by 
the plaintiff. This draft, as before stated, was deposited with the defendant on 
June 13, after its certification by the plaintiff. Under the rules of the clearing, 
house, of which both these banks are members, it was delivered to the plaintiff on 
the morning of June 14, and was received and paid by it. Under the constitution 
and rules of the clearing-house, in evidence, it is provided that “ all checks, drafts, 
notes, or other items in the exchanges, returned as ‘ not good * or missent, shall be 
returned the same day directly to the bank from which they were received.” By 
Rule 1, it is provided that “ return of checks, drafts, etc., for informality, not good, 
missent, guarantee of indorsement or for any other cause, should be made before 3 
o’clock of the same day.” 

On the afternoon of June 14, some time after 2 o’clock, the depositor who had 
deposited this draft with the defendant appeared with three checks, aggregating 
$7,025, for which he demanded cash. The paying teller of the defendant bonk 
examined his account and found that he had made a deposit on the day before to an 
amount which would make his account good for this $7,025. He examined the 
deposit slip with which that deposit was made, and saw that the deposit was of a 
check certified by the plaintiff bank. That check having been sent to the clearing- 
house in the morning, and no notice having been received to the contrary, it was 
assumed to have been paid by the plaintiff bank, and the paying teller paid the 
check of the depositor, leaving a balance of account to the credit of the depositor of 
$660. The teller swears positively that these payments to Thompson were made 
between 2 and 3 o’clock, after the check had been paid by the plaintiff bank, before 
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the forgery had been actually discovered by the plaintiff, and before any notice had 
been given to the defendant of any irregularity in the check. 

This brings the case within the illustration stated by Judge Rapallo in National 
Bank of Commerce vs. The National Mechanic*' Banking Association {supra ) : 

“ If the defendant had shown that it had suffered loss in consequence of the mis- 
take committed by the plaintiff, as for instance if, in consequence of the recognition 
by the plaintiff of the check in question, the defendant had paid out money to its 
fraudulent depositor, then, clearly, to the extent of the loss thus sustained, the 
plaintiff should be responsible/’ 

Here, if the jury should find that it was culpable negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff, with the facts which had been called to its attention on the afternoon of 
June 13, to receive the draft through the clearing-house on June 14, without making 
any examination of the draft or comparing it with the letter of advice from the 
drawer, to cancel it as paid and hold it until after 2 o'clock ; and that the defendant 
had paid out this money, relying upon the recognition of the draft by the plaintiff, its 
payment on the morning of June 14 and its retention in the plaintiff's hands without 
objection ; then, to the extent of the loss sustained by the defendant in paying the 
draft to its fraudulent depositor, the plaintiff would be responsible. 

On the afternoon of J une 14, some time after 4 o'clock, the bookkeeper of the 
plaintiff in charge of the account of the Philadelphia bank, having in mind the facts 
which had been called to his attention the day before, went to the receptacle in 
which certified checks were kept, and got out this draft. On comparing it with the 
letters of advice from the Philadelphia bank, he at once noticed that there was a dis- 
crepancy in the amount of this draft, and taking the draft and the letter of advice, 
he brought them to the attention of the Cashier of the plaintiff bank. The Cashier 
at once communicated with the Philadelphia bank, as before stated, by telephone, 
and received information which disclosed the forgery. He at once went to the 
defendant bank, arriving there about 5 o’clock in the afternoon when the principal 
officers of the bank had left the banking house, and subsequently, in the evening of 
the same day, he notified the Cashier of the defendant bank. Efforts were made the 
next morning to arrest the person who had obtained the money from the defendant 
bank, but without success. 

On the morning of June 15 this depositor attempted to cash another check at the 
defendant bank, and also offered for deposit another draft drawn on another bank in 
New York. It thus appeared that he was in New York on the morning of June 15, 
but he subsequently disappeared and no trace of him could be found. Thus, the 
plaintiff did not discover the forgery until about half-past four o'clock on the after, 
noon of June 14, although it is apparent that if any examination of this draft had 
been made at any time before two o'clock and the defendant notified, the money 
would not have been paid to the forger, and no loss would have been sustained. 

Under the rules and constitution of the clearing-house, as before stated, the 
plaintiff was required to return the draft before three o'clock on the day on which it 
was presented. The legal situation of the plaintiff bank does not, however, depend 
upon these rules of the clearing-house. As a matter of fact the draft was not 
returned before three o'clock of the day upon which it was paid. Whether or not 
a return before three o’clock would under the rules of the clearing-house have exon, 
erated the plaintiff, it is not necessary for us to determine. It was, we think, at 
least a question for the jury to determine whether or not, with the knowledge of 
the facts which had been communicated to the officers of the plaintiff, it was culpable 
negligence on their part to receive this draft, as they did on the morning of June 14 
at about half-past ten o’clock, without examination or verification, and to retain it 
until after two o'clock ; and if the jury should find in the affirmative, and that the 
defendant made the payment to its depositor relying upon the acceptance and pay- 
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ment of the draft by the plaintiff, the defendant would be exonerated from liability 
for anything more than the amount remaining in its hands to the credit of the fraud- 
ulent depositor, when notice of the forgery was given to the defendant. 

As the application to submit these questions to the jury was denied by the court, 
the judgment should be reversed and a new trial ordered, with costs to the appel- 
lant to abide the event. All concur. 



NOTE MADE PA TABLE AT A BANK— EFFECT OF PA TMENT MADE TO SUCH 

BANK. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, May 11, 1808. 

BANK OF MONTREAL r#. INGER80N. 

Payment of the amount due on a promissory note at maturity to the bank designated therein 
as the place of payment will not discharge the note. 

A bank has no right to accept a claim against itself in payment of notes forwarded to it for 
collection. 



This was an action to recover from a surety the amount due on two promissory 
notes. 

Robinson, J .: Both notes were by their terms payable at the Union Stock Yards 
State Bank. The smaller one was payable on June 10, 1893, and the other was pay- 
able on the 25th day of the same month. Nearly $4,000 have been paid on the lar- 
ger note, but the other one is wholly unpaid. 

They were sent to the plaintiff a considerable time before the failure, and, when 
that occurred, were in its possession. In the evening of the day before the failure, 
after banking hours, Ingerson and Leeper went to the Sioux City bank, to arrange 
for the payment of the two notes. Ingerson stated that there was to be a sale of 
cattle in Omaha the next day, and proposed that about $1,800 of the proceeds of the 
sale be placed to the credit of the Sioux City bank in some bank in Omaha, to apply 
in payment of the Wheeler note, and that the amount required to pay the remainder 
due on the Wheeler note, and the amount needed to pay the Leeper note, should be 
charged to his account the next morning. 

At that time he had a credit in the Sioux City bank sufficient to make the 
payments proposed. Mr. Skerry, President of the bank, told him that the notes 
were in Chicago, but would be sent for, and that he could leave the money required 
to pay them in the bank ; and, when the notes were received, they would be can- 
celled ; that the bank would charge the amount required to pay them to his account, 
and cancel the notes. 

No check was given by Ingerson, but it was agreed that the amount required for 
the payment of the notes should be charged to his account in the books of the bank 
the next day. The bank closed, however, before the entries were made. 

The Omaha’deposit was made as agreed, and has been paid to the plaintiff, and 
Is not in controversy. 

It is claimed by the appellee that the effect of his transaction with the Sioux City 
bank was to payjthe remainder due upon the notes. 

The plan adopted and pursued respecting the collateral notes sent to the plaintiff 
was substantially as follows : 

The plaintiff received them with knowledge of the fact that they were payable at 
the Sioux City bank, and would be collected by it, and that some of them would be 
paid before they were due. It was the custom of the Sioux City bank to send for 
the notes before or at about the time they matured or were to be paid, and to replace 
them with other notes, so that the amount of collateral notes held by the plaintiff to 
secure a certificate of deposit should be kept good. The Sioux City bank collected 
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all the notes, and sometimes received the amount due on such a note before it was due, 
and while it was in the possession of the plaintiff. The money so collected was not 
sent to the plaintiff, but, when necessary to maintain the required amount of collat- 
eral notes, new notes were sent to the plaintiff. The collections were always made 
for the Sion x City bank. Mr. Skerry testifies that, w hen he arranged with the plaintiff 
to borrow money of it, he stated to it that the notes must be at his bank for payment ; 
that some of them would be paid before they were due, and in such cases the Sioux 
City bank “ would send other paper, take the money from the farmers, and send it,” 
to the plaintiff. 

This is the only evidence which we find in the record which can be claimed to 
show that the Sioux City bank was authorized to collect notes which belonged to 
the plaintiff ; but when that statement is considered with other evidence, and with 
the course of dealing of the parties, it does not show that such collections were au- 
thorized. It is true that the plaintiff sent to the Sioux City bank collateral notes 
whenever they were requested ; but, when that was done, new notes were sent with 
the request, in exchange for the notes to be returned, or a sufficient amount of col- 
lateral notes remained to secure the certificate of deposit, on account of which the 
notes returned had been held ; hence, when collateral notes were returned, they be- 
. came the property of the Sioux City bank, and were always collected as its property. 
It is not shown that the plaintiff ever authorized the Sioux City bank to collect a 
note which had not been returned to it. 

The evidence shows that the plaintiff never made any objections to what the 
8ioux City bank did, but, as it is not shown that the plaintiff ever had any knowl- 
edge that money was collected by the Sioux City bank on notes which it had not re- 
ceived, the omission to make objections, if such collections were in fact ever made, 
is of no effect. Not only does the evidence not show that the Sioux City bank was 
in fact authorized to collect notes not in its possession, but it does not show that the 
plaintiff is estopped to deny that authority to do so was given. 

So far as the evidence submitted shows, the authority, if any, which the Sioux 
City bank had to receive payment for the notes in suit on June 9 and 10, 1898, must 
be found in the notes. Each of those was, by its terms, payable at the Sioux City 
bank on a date fixed ; not “on or before” that date. The plaintiff was not under 
obligations to leave either note at the place of payment before the date fixed for pay- 
ment. 

It may be said with some degree of plausibility, in view of the decision in Mart- 
gage Co. vs. HbbaUs, 68 Iowa, 468, 19 N. W., 819, that the agreement made by the 
defendant with Skerry would have been effectual to pay the note had the Sioux 
City bank been authorized to receive payment at the time the agreement was made, 
and if it then had the money with which to make the payment; but the fact 
that the notes were made payable at the Sioux City bank did not, in the absence of 
the notes, under any permissible view of the law, authorize the bank to collect any- 
thing on either note before it was due ; and it is at least doubtful if the evidence 
shows that the bank had the money with which to make the payment although the 
defendant had an ample credit for that purpose. 

Conceding to the defendant all that can be claimed from the evidence, it only 
shows that, on June 9, the 8ioux City bank agreed to charge the defendant with an 
amount necessary to take up the notes, and to cancel the notes, or, in other words, 
to accept in payment of the notes a certain amount of the claim which Ingerson held 
against it for deposits he had made. 

Not only was the agreement not carried out, but the notes were payable in money 
only, and the bank had no right to accept in payment of the notes a claim against 
itself. ( Bank vs. Byrne [Mich.] 56 N. W. Rep. 855 ; Insurance Co. vs. Goble [Neb.] 
70 N. W. Rep. 503.) 
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The case of Mortgage Co. vs. TibbaUs , supra, recognized that rule, but held that, 
as the bank in question in that case was paying all its certificates of deposit at the 
time it accepted one of its certificates in payment, it would have been a vain and un- 
necessary thing to draw the money on the certificate from the bank, and then pay it 
back to the bank. 

If the Sioux City bank was without money on the 9th and 10th days of June to 
make the payment required, the transaction which occurred would not have operated 
as a payment of either note ; and, unless the bank was authorized to collect notes 
before they were received for collection, what was done, even if it be true that at 
that time the Sioux City bank had the necessary money, would not have had the 
effect to pay the note due on the 25th day of June. 

If, in view of the fact that the transaction of June 9 was after business hours, 
it should be treated as of the 10th, when one of the notes became due ; and, if the 
Sioux City bank then had the money with which to pay that note, there arises the 
question : Did the Sioux City bank have authority to collect the note when it was 
due, although it had not been received for collection ? 

The defendant, relying upon the case of Lazier vs. Horan (55 Iowa, 75, 7 N. W. 
Rep. 457), insists that the question must be answered in the affirmative. That case 
does hold that, if a promissory note is made payable at a bank, payment made to the 
bank on the date of the maturity of the note is effectual as payment on it, although 
it is not at the time in the possession of the bank. 

It is to be noted that the case was decided with but limited time for the examina* 
tion of the authorities, and that no authority was cited against the conclusion reached, 
and no adjudicated case exactly in point was cited in support of that conclusion, al- 
though reference was made to certain text-books. That case was referred to in Cal- 
lanan vs. Williams (71 Iowa, 865, 82 N. W. 388) ; and, after citing Adams vs. Im- 
provement Commission (44 N . J. Law, 688), this Court said it was not disposed to extend 
the rule of Lazier vs. Horan. 

We held in Englert vs. White (92 Iowa, 97, 60 N. W. 224) and Klindt vs. Higgins , 
(95 Iowa, 529, 64 N. W. 414) that a person at whose office promissory notes were in 
terms made payable was not, by that fact, authorized to receive payments on them, 
although it appeared that he was in the habit of loaning money for others, and col- 
lecting from the borrowers and paying to the lenders money on account of loans he 
made. 

It is somewhat difficult to distinguish on principle between the right of a bank 
at which a note is to be paid to act for the holder of the note in receiving payment 
and the right of an agent who is engaged in the business of negotiating loans which 
are made payable at his place of business, and who habitually collects payments 
made on such loans, to act for those to whom the payments were intended to be 
made. 

In view of the various decisions of this court, and because of the importance of 
having in all the States uniform rules for the regulation of commercial transactions, 
we feel justified in re-examining the rule announced in Lazier vs. Horan. 

The conclusion in that case was based chiefly upon the statement as to the law 
made in Section 228 of Story on Promissory Notes, as follows : 

“If, by such omission or neglect of presentment and demand, he [the maker or 
acceptor] has sustained any loss or injury — as, if the bill or note were payable at a 
bank, and the acceptor or maker bad funds there at the time which have been lost 
by the failure of the bank— the acceptor or maker will be exonerated from liability 
to the extent of the loss or injury so sustained.” 

It is no doubt true that, under some circumstances, the loss of money deposited 
in the bank where a bill or note was made payable might fall upon the owner ; but, 
when that is the case, the deposit must have been made, not only for the benefit of 
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the holder of the paper, but under such circumstances as to make the bank his agent, 
or to estop him to deny its agency. 

The rule is well settled, and was recognized in Lazier vs. Horan , that the ac- 
ceptor of a bill of exchange, or the maker of a promissory note, payable at a bank 
or other specified place, is not required to present the bill or note at the place desig- 
nated for payment, in order to recover in an action against the acceptor or maker. 
(ArmUUad vs. Armisteads , 10 Leigh, 512. See, also, 8 Rand. Com. Paper, § 1117.) 

The effect of a failure to make such presentation and demand for payment is to 
defeat the right of the holder to recover damages and costs in case the acceptor or 
maker had the money required to discharge the bill or note at the place designated 
for payment when the instrument was due. But in such a case, in order to avoid 
liability for damage, interest, and costs, it is necessary for the acceptor or maker, 
not only to maintain the tender, but to continue it in court. ( Corley vs. Vance , 17 
Mass. 389 ; Wolcott vs. Van Sanlvoord , 17 Johns. 248 ; Armietead vs. Armisteads , 10 
Leigh. 512 ; 3 Rand. Com. Paper, § 1119.) 

The case of Bank vs. Zorn (14 8. C. 444), is sometimes referred to as sustaining 
the doctrine that money deposited at the place at which a bill or note is made paya- 
ble at the time it is due will have the effect to discharge the note. It appears that 
a note was involved in that case which was by its terms made payable at the office 
of the payee, who was a cotton factor and commission merchant. The note was 
transferred by the payee to a bank to be held by it as collateral security, and, under 
some arrangement between the bank and the payee, was not presented for payment 
at the place of payment designated in the note. The maker had a balance with the 
payee at the time the note matured, sufficient to pay it ; and, had it been duly pre- 
sented, It would have been paid. The maker of the note afterwards effected a set- 
tlement with the payee, which included the note. That was not delivered at the time, 
but the payee agreed to procure it, and send it to the maker, but failed to do so. 

It was held that the note was discharged, although no specific reason was given 
for that conclusion. It may well have been based on the peculiar facts of the case, 
since it appeared that the payee of the note was authorized to make collections of 
notes which it had deposited as collateral security, and did so, but failed to apply 
the collections in all cases in payment of the indebtedness for which the collateral 
notes were held as security. Had that been done, the note there in suit would have 
been paid. 

Some authorities were cited with reference to demand for payment, and some- 
thing was said on that branch of the case to the effect that if the money was depos- 
ited 44 according to the terms of the note,” and was lost because of the failure of the 
holder to demand payment, the loss would be on him. 

Although the case is in principle clearly distinguishable from Lazier vs. Horan , 
yet it tends to support that case. The same is true of something said by one of the 
three judges who gave opinions in Rhodes vs. Gent (5 Bam. and Aid. 244) ; but the 
point was not involved in the case. 

In Palmer vs. Hughes (1 Blackf. 828), it was held that demand for the payment 
of a note payable at a specified place was necessary before an action could be main- 
tained upon it against the maker ; but the rule stated was contrary to the weight of 
authority, and was changed in Indiana by statute. (See Glatt vs. Fort man, 120 Ind. 
384, 22 N. E. 300.) 

It was said in Caldwell vs. Evans (5 Bush, 380), that 44 the making of a note pay- 
able at a bank does not of itself constitute such bank an agent of the payee to re- 
ceive the money, but it is a mere designation of a place where both the paper and 
the funds to take it up will be on the day it is due. Therefore, to make the bank 
the payee’s agent, either the paper must be indorsed to or deposited with it.” 

The case of Adams vs. Improvement Commission (44 N. J. Law, 638), reviews the 
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authorities at considerable length, and is unusually well considered. The conclusion 
reached by the court is stated as follows : 

“ The contract of the maker, acceptor, or obligor is to pay the holder of the paper, 
and the place for payment is designated simply for the convenience of both parties. 
* * * If maturing paper be left with the banker for collection, he becomes the 

agent of the holder to receive payment ; but, unless the banker is made the holder’s 
agent by a deposit of the paper with him for collection, he has no authority to act for 
the holder. The naming of a bank in a promissory note as the place of payment does 
not make the banking association an agent for the collection of the note or the receipt of 
the money. No power, authority, or duty is thereby conferred upon the banker in 
reference to the note, and the debtor cannot make the banker the agent of the holder by 
simply depositing with him the funds to pay it with. Unless the banker has been 
made the agent of the holder by the indorsement of the paper or the deposit of it for 
collection, any money which the banker receives to apply in payment of it will be 
deemed to have been taken by him as the agent of the payor.” 

In Bank vs. Cannon (Minn. 48 N. W. 526) it appeared that money due on a note 
which was payable at a certain bank was deposited in the bank at the maturity of the 
note, with directions to pay it. The Court said : 

“ Although the note was by its terms payable at the Bank of Minnesota, the mere 
depositing the money in that bank, in order that it might be applied in payment of 
the note, did not constitute a payment of it. In such a case the bank receiving the 
money is to be regarded as the agent of the person paying it, the holder of the note 
not having deposited it at the designated place for collection or payment. The law 
is well settled.” 

In Hills vs. Place (48 N. T. 520) a question arose as to the payment of a note 
ivhich was made payable at a specified bank, and it was said : 

“ The bank was in no sense the plaintiffs agent for the collection of the note or 
the receipt of the amount due thereon, or otherwise. It was named in the connection 
in which it was used merely as the place where its business was transacted for the 
purpose of making payment of the note there, without conferring or intending to con- 
fer any power, authority, or duty on the association itself in reference thereto.” 

The rule of these cases finds abundant support in the authorities. (See Cheney vs. 
Libby, 184 U. S. 68, 10 Sup. Ct. 498 ; Ward vs. Smith , 7 Wall. 447 ; Gas Co. vs. Pin- 
kerton, 95 Pa. St. 62 ; Wood vs. Trust Co. 41 111. 267 ; Grissom vs. Bank, 87 Tenn. 
850, 10 S. W. 774 ; Turner vs. Hayden, 4 Barn. & C. 1 ; Walton vs. Henderson, Smith 
[N. H.] 168 ; 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. §§ 325, 320 ; 8 Rand. Com. Paper, § 1119 ; Tied. 
Com. Paper, p. 539, § 810 ; 8 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law [2d Ed.] 803 ; 18 Am. & Eng. 
Enc. Law, 199.) A careful examination of the authorities shows that the case of 
Lazier vs. Horan is almost alone in holding that payment of the amount due on a 
promissory note to the bank designated therein as the place of payment, at the 
maturity of the note, will be effectual as a payment of it. The great weight of 
authority is against that rule, and we are constrained to say that it does not appear 
to us to be well founded in reason. 

The specifying, in a bill or note, of a place for its payment, is for the convenience 
of the parties to it, and does not alone create an agency in the person who does busi- 
ness at the designated place to receive money for the holder of the paper. It may 
be necessary to demand payment at the designated place to aid in fixing the liability 
of the drawer or indorsers. (Byles, Bills [7th Ed.] 219 ; Tied. Com. Paper, § 310.) 
But that is not necessary to fix the liability of the acceptor or maker, and, as to him, 
the paper merely does what it purports to do ; that is, it designates a place where 
payment may be made, not a person other than the holder to whom it may be made. 

The effect of the conclusion we reach is to overrule so much of the case of Lazier 
vs. Horan as is not in harmony with what we have said. 
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In the case of Wolford vs. Young decided at the present term of this court (75 
N. W. 349), it was found that the company which transacted business at the place 
of payment designed in the note was the agent of the holder, and the case is not in 
conflict with anything we have said in this case. The evidence fails to sustain the 
judgment of the district court, and it is reversed. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Question* In Banking Law— submitted bj subscriber*— which may be of sufficient general Inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered In this department. 

▲ reasonable charge is made for Special BepUes asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mall. See advertisement in back part of this number. 



Editor Banker? Magazine : Indianapolis, Ind„ February 3, 1889. 

8ir : As our statute seems to be silent on the subject, will you please inform me if a note 
dated on a legal holiday would be a legal transaction, or if it is customary to date any paper 
of a commercial nature on such a day as referred to above. Cashier. 

Answer . — There is no law which invalidates a note or other contract because made 
on a holiday. At common law contracts may be made on any day of the year, but 
by statute in some of the States contracts entered intoon Sunday are void, but under 
those statutes it does not necessarily follow that a note dated on Sunday is illegal ; 
for if it is actually delivered on another day, the mere fact that it bears date as of 
Sunday does not invalidate it. The Sunday laws are the only exception to the gen- 
eral common law rule above mentioned. 



Editor Banker? Magazine : Bessemer, Ala., January 18, 1899. 

Sir : We wish to ask your opinion in the following case. We opened for business on June 
20, 1888, and on July L, 1886, paid our revenue tax. Were we liable for same, and if not can the 
money be refunded or applied on license due July 1, 1899 ? We note that the law reads that 
the amount of such annual tax shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the capital and 
surplus for the preceding fiscal yeari and as we were not in business during 1807, it seems we 
were not liable for the tax. Tour opinion will be appreciated. 

Perot T. Whilden, President . 

Answer. — Under the decisions of the Treasury Department a bank was liable to 
taxation under the revenue law for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1898, even 
though it did not commence business until after the month of July. This was so 
decided in the case of a bank which opened for business on August 15, it being held 
in such case that as the tax could not be computed upon the basis of the capital for 
the pending fiscal year, it must be based upon the capital employed at the time the 
bank commenced business. (Decision of Treasury Department No. 19,892.) It Is 
plain, therefore, that a bank which commenced business before July 1 was liable for 
the tax, though it had not been engaged in business during the whole of the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

Editor Banker? Magazine : Des Moines, Iowa, January 19, 1899. 

Sib : I read with considerable interest your excellent journal, and take to myself the 
privilege of criticizing it where I think it has fallen into error. On page 86 of your January 
number you say in effect that there is no legal objection to the taking of an acknowledgment 
by a notary public who is a stockholder in a bank. The contrary has been squarely held in 
our State (Smith vs. CZark, 69 N. W. 1011.) Reference to the authorities there cited will, I 
think, convince you that the holding in this State is in accord with the general rule. The 
holding in the cases cited by you in your answer can be reconciled with the case above cited 
according to well-established legal rules. Chas. L. Powell. 

Answer. — Our correspondent Is quite correct in his statement of the rule as it ex- 
ists in Iowa, and the authority he cites is directly in point. But we do not find that 
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this rule has been established in any other State, and it does not seem to us to be a 
sound one. It is universally held that a notary is not competent to take the acknowl- 
edgment to an instrument where he is himself the grantee or beneficiary, but it does 
not seem to us that the fact that he is a stockholder in a corporation to which the in- 
strument is made gives him such a direct interest as to disqualify him. The taking 
of an acknowledgment is not a judicial, but a ministerial, act (Lynch vs. Livingston, 
0 N. Y. 422 ; Remington Paper Co. vs. Dougherty , 81 N. Y. 474). It has been held that 
the relationship of a notary to the grantee would not render the acknowledgment void. 

We do not see clearly how any solid distinction can be made between the case 
where a person interested in the corporation takes an acknowledgment, and the case 
where he protests paper owned by the corporation. The certificate of protest is in- 
tended as evidence of the fact of presentment and dishonor, and we see no good 
reason why, if his interest does not affect his capacity to make a certificate setting 
forth the facts of presentment, etc., why it should affect his capacity to certify that 
a certain person who had signed a paper had acknowledged his signature. 

Again, the Iowa decision seems objectionable because it permits the record of a 
conveyance to be impeached by evidence outside thereof. In Bank of Benson vs. Hove 
(45 Minn. 40) the validity of a chattel mortgage made to the bank was assailed upon 
the ground that the acknowledgment had been taken before a notary who was shown 
to have been a stockholder of the plaintiff’s bank, and its Cashier. The Court said : 
Undoubtedly, the policy of the law forbids that the acknowledgment should 
be taken before a party to the deed or one who takes an interest under it, whether 
as grantee, mortgagee, partner, or trustee ; and, when such interest appears on the 
face of the instrument, the record will disclose the infirmity, and third parties can 
take advantage of it. Taking proof or acknowledgment of the execution of a deed 
is an act ministerial in its character. It may be done by an agent or attorney, or by 
a person related to the parties. (Lynch vs. Livingston , 0 N. Y. 422.) A bank Cashier 
may take the acknowledgment of an instrument running to the bank ; and, since the 
corporation is an entirely distinct entity, it is argued that a stockholder should not 
be deemed to have any such interest in the deed as to invalidate his official act as a 
notary. The opposing argument is based on grounds of public policy. But the 
question is not really involved in this case, for the mortgage was valid as between 
the parlies to it, without an acknowledgment ; and as to the defendant, a subsequent 
mortgagee, the record was notice, because an instrument so acknowledged, not dis- 
closing the alleged disqualification of the notary, would be entitled to record and be 
notice to him, so that he was bound by it. Any other rule would destroy the relia- 
bility of the public records, and lead to most mischievous results. The doctrine 
appears to be well settled.” 

In the case stated in the previous inquiry, the fact that the director was interested 
in the bank would not appear upon the record itself, and hence under the decision 
we have referred to, the acknowledgment could not be attacked as invalid. 




What Is It. — To the subscriber first answering this query correctly a copy of Patten’s 
Practical Banking will be presented. Subscribers in the States of North and South Da- 
kota and Minnesota are excluded from the contest. The names of at^ least ten of the com- 
petitors giving the right answer will appear in the next issue of the Magazine. 
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CONNECTICUT. 



Hartford, December 31, 1888. 

To His Excellency* Lorrin A. Cooke* Governor: 

The Bank Commissioners have the honor to submit their annual report with the annual 
statements of the Savings banks, State banks and trust companies, showing their condition 
as of October 1, 1888. 

Savings Banks. 

The number of Savings banks is eighty-nine, the same as last year, no new ones having 
been organised under the charters recently granted. 

The statement below gives the total assets and liabilities as compared with those of Octo- 
ber 1,1897. 



Assets. 



Loans on real estate 

Loans on collateral security 

Loans on personal security only 

Invested in United States bonds 

Invested in State, town, city, school district, and cor- 
poration bonds and orders 

Invested in railroad stocks and bonds 

Invested in bank stocks 

Heal estate owned. Including banking houses 

Miscellaneous assets 

Cash on hand and in banks 

Total assets 

Liabilities. 

Deposits \ 

Surplus 

Interest and profit and loss 

Other liabilites 

Total liabilities 

Miscellaneous Items. 

Number depositors having less than $1,000 

Amount of such deposits 

Depositors having $1,000 and not over $2,000 

Amount of such deposits 

Depositors having $2,000 and not over $10,000 

Amount of such deposits. 

Depositors having over $10,000 

Amount of such deposits 

Total number of depositors 

Total amount of deposits 

Largest amount due a single depositor 

Average amount due depositors 

Number accounts opened during the year 

Number aoootmts closed during the year 

Income received during the year 

Dividends declared during the year 

Amount deposited, including interest credited 

Amount withdrawn during the year 1 

Amount past-due paper 

Amount of paper charged off during the year 

wes, including salaries 

Amount of assets yielding no income 

Largest amount loaned to one individual, company, 
society, or corporation 



, October 1, 
1898. 


October I, 
1897. 


| Increase. 


$64,888,210 


$62,606,801 


$2,201,415 


7,007,342 


7,737,580 


*670,238 


3,119.668 


3,317,502 


*197,833 


2.308,225 


2,159,635 


148,590 


43,183,433 


42,304,846 


878,587 


38,005,848 


32,675,915 


3,419,933 


0,767.228 


0,016,358 


150,809 


2,921,617 


2,771,44)7 


150,109 


693,107 


591.758 


101,409 


6,870,899 


5,393,408 


1,477,490 


$173,925,546 


$166,175,213 


$7,750,332 


$163,482,498 


$155,969,797 


$7,512,700 


6,812.965 


6,500,444) 


312,518 


3,582.050 


3,675,913 


*93,863 


48,032 


29,055 


18,977 


$173,925,546 


$166,175,213 


$7,750,332 


326,460 


330,149 


6,320 


$63,544,098 


$63,195,479 


$348,618 


33,928 


32,313 


1,615 


$45,709,956 


$42,505,536 


$3,204,420 


15,142 


13,964 


1,178 


$50,351,419 


$46,809,038 


$3,482,380 


271 


235 


30 


$3,877,025 


$3,399,743 


$477,281 


375,810 


366,061 


9,149 


$163,482,498 


$155,9459,797 


$7,512,700 


64,507 


45.640 


8,860 


$435 


$425 


$9 


52,589 1 


.53,4524 


*1.035 


43,443 


43,450 


*50 


$8,404,509 


$8,052,334 


$352,175 


6.058,548 


5,867,273 


191,274 


36,616,441 i 


36,233,949 


382,491 


29.104,392 


29,760,204 


*655.811 


122.397 


212,563 


*90,165 


248.928 


74,895 


174,032 


452,864 


444,421 


8,442 


910,184 


1,022,169 


*111,984 


200,000 i 


200,000 ( 





* Decrease. 
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It will be noticed that there has been a large increase in the amount loaned on real estate 
as well as an increase in the amount invested in the United States, municipal, and railroad 
bonds, and bank stocks. The loans on collateral and personal security are $868,071 less than 
On October 1, 1897. This class of loans belongs more especially to the business of banks of 
discount, and we are glad to see them decreasing In the Savings banks. The deposits 
have Increased $7,512,700, being an increase of $1,039,458 over the Increase of 1897. The net 
increase in surplus and profit and loss accounts is $218,654, which is $99,866 less than the increase 
was in 1897 over that of 1896. 

The total number of depositors has Increased 9,149, but of the Increase in the amount of 
deposits only $348,618 is due to those depositors having less than $1,000 to their credit, leaving 
$7,164,082 as the increase in the deposits of those having $1,000 and over to their credit. The 
average amount due each depositor has increased $3.68. This goes to show that the Savings 
banks are more and more being used by capitalists as a place to Invest their money, where 
they receive a larger rate of interest than can be obtained elsewhere when it is on call, as it 
practically is in the Savings banks. We are pleased to note that the amount of past-due 
paper is $90,165 less than last year, and also that the amount of assets yielding no income is 
$111,964 lees than a year ago. 

Dividends. 

The rate per oent. of dividends paid the past year is shown below : 



Rats per cent. 


Number of 
banks. 


Amount of divi- 
<3Und. 


Amount of de- 
posits it ith divi- 
dends added. 


Four and one extra 


2 


$11,701 

5,987,538 


$243,073 

160,677,288 

- MS-28 

489,857 

679,460 


Four 


*80 


Three and one-half 


8 


50,808 

8,999 


Two 


1 


None 


8 






Totals 


89 


$6,058,548 


$168,482,498 







* Bight discriminate on deposits over a certain amount as allowed by Section 1815 of the 
General Statutes. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that eight banks discriminated in the rate paid deposits 
over a certain amount and that three banks paid one-half per oent. less than the usual rate. 

The order of the court restraining the Wil liman tic Savings Institute from declaring or 
paying dividends and from paying more than one-tenth of each deposit, expired November 8, 
1896. Before the expiration of the order the commissioners made an examination of the bank* 
finding it perfectly solvent and its condition as shown in its published statement to be sub- 
stantially correct, based upon a conservative valuation of its assets. Aside from the fear of 
unreasonable demands from its depositors there appeared no reason why the bank should 
remain subject to the orders of the court, but after consultation with the directors it was 
thought best to apply for an order restraining it from paying out more than an additional 
one-tenth of its deposits and allowing it to declare and pay its regular dividends, which in all 
probability it will be able to do. The court issued an order to that effect which will expire 
November 8, 1899. It is hoped before the expiration of this order that the bank will demon- 
strate its ability to pay regular dividends, and thus allay the fears of its depositors so it can 
resume business without special protection from the courts. Up to December 21, only 396 
of its depositors, a little more than one-sixth of the total number, bad availed themselves of 
the privilege of drawing the second one-tenth of their deposits permitted by the last order. 
This is a very favorable showing and it points to an early resumption of its regular business. 

The order of the court restraining the Colchester Savings Bank from paying out its 
deposits and declaring dividends expired March 80, 1896. At this time the bank was so far 
solvent it was concluded that no injustice would be done to allow it to pay out one-tenth of 
its deposits. Accordingly an order was issued by the court again restraining the bank from 
paying dividends for one year, but allowing it to pay out one-tenth of its deposits. 

Owing to losses made by the Thompson Savings Bank, it was found necessary to apply to 
the court for an order restraining it from declaring and paying dividends or paying its 
depositors, and such an order was issued August 27, 1808, for the period of eighteen months 
from that date. The bank has a good earning capacity, and in that time should receive 
enough income to offset its bod and doubtful assets and resume its regular business. 

In the early part of the present year the Savings banks were being offered as legal invest- 
ments railroad bonds secured by mortgages on properties not owned by the companies issu- 
ing the bonds. In view of this fact, we felt it our duty to submit to counsel the question as 
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to what constitutes a 44 first mortgage bond of a railroad company 44 under the law. We were 
advised that the only fair and reasonable interpretation of the words Is, that * 4 a first mort- 
gage bond of a railroad company is a bond of the corporation secured by a first mortgage (or 
trust deed) covering some portion (at least) of the real estate owned by the railroad com- 
pany, 44 the principle being that the bonds are to be issued and the mortgage given by one 
and the same railroad company, such company being the owner in fee of the property mort- 
gaged to secure the bonds. This interpretation of the law makes it illegal for the banks to 
hold some bonds that have long been held by them. We deemed it best, however, not to 
disturb their old holdings of this class of bonds, but to report the fact for such action as is 
thought best. Since this opinion was received we have refused to recognize as legal any 
purchases of railroad bonds which are not secured by a first mortgage given upon its own 
property by the railroad company issuing the bonds. 



State Banks and Trust Companies. 

These are the same in number as one year ago, namely ; eight banks and twelve trust 
companies. In comparison with last year the deposits in the banks have increased $220,417, 
and in the trust companies $485,100. The surplus and profit and loss accounts of the banks 
have decreased $15,505, and the same accounts of the trust companies have increased $40,744. 
The capital employed by each has not been changed. 

Below will be found a statement of their total assets and liabilities. 



Assets. 

Loans and disooonts 

Overdrafts. 

Stocks, bonds and mortgages. 

Due from banks and bankers. 

Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 

Current expenses 

Specie and currency 

Checks and cash items 

Other assets 

Total assets 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Dividends unpaid 

Deposits 

Due to banks and bankers. 

Other liabilities 

Total liabilities. 



State banks. Trust companies. 



$5,856,801 


$4400,173 


0,186 


26,968 


1,821,261 


2,747,562 


1,425,700 


986,876 


207,288 


892,060 


20,886 


80426 


520,824 


400,406 


125,961 


70,781 


16,807 


48,885 


$0,611,022 


$8,806,773 


$2440,000 


$1245,000 


485,500 


408.467 


881,654 


429,462 


4,987 


I486 


5,922,825 


6,576,827 


576,605 


120,620 




21,060 


$9,611,022 


$8,806,773 



Respectfully submitted, 

Sidney W. Crofut, 
Charles H. Noble, 

Batik Commissioners „ 



MAINE. 



Bank Examiner’s Department, 
Auousta, December 20, 1808. 

2b the Honorable IAewdlyn Powers, Governor , and the Executive Council of the State of Maine : 
In compliance with the provisions of statute, I have the honor to present the forty-second 
annual report of this department for the official year ending December 1, 1888, showing the 
general condition of all State banking institutions. The results for the year are generally 
satisfactory, and I am able to report that all these institutions are now in good condition. 
The number, classes and assets, of these institutions are as follows: 



Savings banks 

Trust and banking companies. . 
Loan and building associations. 

Total. 



51 


$64482,542 


17 


9,182,997 


82 


8,009,998 


loo 


$76,875,588 
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This U an increase of one in the number of trust and banking companies, and a decrease 
of one in the loan and building associations, leaving the total the same as reported in 1897. 
There is also an increase of $8,1*2,868 in their aggregate assets for the official year. 

The depositors in Savings banks and trust and banking companies and the shareholders 
In loan and building associations, now number 192,626. 

During the year they have paid depositors and stockholders $2,536,868 in interest and divi- 
dends, and increased the amount of reserve and undivided profits $228,243. The average rate 
of income paid depositors and stockholders in all of these institutions has been 8.56 per cent 
for the year. 

An equal distribution of these assets at the present time would give to each person in the 
State $115.58 as against $110.81 in 1897. 

There are eighty-two National banks now doing business in Maine with assets amounting 
to $80,900,061, a decrease of $1,448,071 from 1807. This makes the total number of banking 
institutions in the State 182, and the entire banking capital $116^84,620, being an increase of 
$1,678,796 during the year. 



Mutual Savings Banks of the United States. 



o 



Maine 


61 


$60^62^67 84 


162,714 


$868 36 


8.53 


New Hampshire 


62 


40,428,066 24 


126,563 


371 69 


3.60 


Vermont - 


28 


24,684,868 48 


76,485 


821 43 


4.00 


Massachusetts 


187 


478,919,024 27 


1,384,329 


342 36 


4.00 


Rhode Island 




67,910,921 48 


132,042 


514 31 


4.00 


Connecticut 




166,969,797 96 


366,661 


425 38 


3.96 


Total New Eng. States 


481 


$882,780,290 86 


2,256,794 


•$388 92 


•8.88 


New York 


D 


$766,684,916 16 


1,806,280 


$424 69 


8.46 


New Jersey - 


n 


44,888,628 69 


170,100 


263 87 


3.60 


Pennsylvania 


16 


88,245,682 46 


307,309 


267 68 


4.00 


Delaware 


2 5 


4,090,168 00 


19,326 


206 68 


4.00 


Maryland 


28 


51,810,877 00 


161,068 


821 69 


3.50 


Total Eastern States . . 


200 


$949,665,102 80 


2,468,073 


•$297 28 


d 


West Virginia 


1 


$249,833 00 


3,737 


66 72 


4.00 


Ohio 


4 


28,950,871 00 


87,302 


343 07 


4.00 


Indiana 


5 


4,279,487 09 


18^13 


283 68 


4.50 


Wisconsin 


1 


826,767 27 


2,088 


166 50 


4.00 


Total other States 


11 


$34,806,408 86 


111,440 


•$199 99 


•4.13 


Total mutual savings 












banks of the U. S 


642 


$1,817,191,801 02 


4,830,807 


$3307 99 


$3.86 



* Average for each group of states. 
t Average for all the states. 
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Mutual Savings Banks op the United States. 

The following table contains a compilation of statistics of the mutual Savings banks of 
the United States. It covers some of the matters of detail considered in this report, and 
gives an opportunity to compare, in these particulars, our institutions, and the laws govern* 
ing them, with those of other States. It gives the number of banks; the amount of deposits ; 
the number of depositors; the average to each depositor; the average rate of dividends 
paid ; the rates of State taxation on deposits ; the limitation of deposits ; and a brief synopsis 
of the Savings bank investment laws in each of the fifteen States having strictly mutual 
Savings banks like ours. Other States have stock Savings banks, more nearly like our trust 
companies. This tabic was compiled from the latest statistics obtainable by this department, 
and will be found sufficiently accurate for the purposes for which made. In some instances, 
like Wisconsin, in which it appears from the table that this class of institutions pay no State 
tax, the depositors are liable to municipal taxation on their individual deposits, as in the 
National banks and trust companies of this State ; in other cases, like New York, the deposits 

Mutual Savings Banks of the United States — Continued. 



Hate of State tax 
on deposits. 


Limit of deposits 
to depositors. 


Mode of investment. 


3-4 ofl%.. 
3-4 ofl%.. 

7-10 of 1 % ••• 

1- 2 ofl%.. 

2- 5 ofl%.. 
1-4 ofl%.. 


t$2,000 


Loans on real estate and collateral security, 
bunk stock, public funds, sleum and street 
railroad anil corporation bonds and stock. 

Loans on real estate and collateral security, 
bank stock, public funds, railroad and corpo- 
ration bonds and stock. 

Loans on real estate and collateral security, 
public funds, bank stock. 

Loans on real eetate and collateral security, 
public funds, railroad bonds, bauk 9tock. 

Very slight restrictions. 

Loans on real estate and collateral security, 
public funds, railroad bonds, bank 9tock. 


Unlimited 

t$2,000 


§41.000 a year. 
141,600 in all] 
Unlimited 

$1,000 a year — 










$3,000 


Loans on real estate. United States and certain 
State bonds, municipal bonds of New York 
State and a few' cities. 

Loans on real estate and collateral security 
(limited), public fund9, railroad bonds. 

Loans on collateral security and real estate, 
public fund9. (Very slight restrictions). 

Any security. 

Any security. 


Vonp 


$5,000 




$5,000 


None 


$50 per month, 
[42,000 in all] 
4o00 a year 


1-4 of 1%... 








None 


Unlimited 


Loans on real estate, United States and State 
bonds, municipal bonds of West Virginia. 

Any security. 

Loans on real estate, United States and State 
bonds, municipal bonds of Indiana. 

Loans on real estate and collateral (except 
railroad), public fund9. 


Nnnp 


$5,000 


None 


4500 a year, 

1 $5,000 In all] 
41,000 a year. .. 


None 

















f Except witlows, orphans, etc. 



§ Except charitable Institutions and court orders. 
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are by law exempt from all taxes. In comparing the volume of business in the several 
States, it might be better to limit the comparison to the New England States and New York, 
as the great bulk of the mutual savings deposits of this country are in these States. 



Savings Banks. 

In 1856. this State by legislative enactment first assumed the responsibility of supervising 
and regulating the affairs of Savings banks. Prior to that date, they were organised under 
special charters granted by the Legislature, and their management depended solely upon 
their individual boards of trustees. There were no general laws regulating their affairs or 
limiting their investments, and no State department charged with the duty of examining 
them or making any official report of their condition. 

It appears that the total loss to depositors during the eighty years in which these institu- 
tions have been in operation has been $788,001 ; of this amount $404,068 has been lost by 
depositors In the Savings banks that are now doing business, and $870,023 by those in Savings 
banks that have been closed. During these eighty years, the banks in this State have been 
constantly receiving and paying out deposits, but until quite recently no returns have been 
received giving the amount of these receipts and withdrawals from year to year. A very 
conservative estimate based upon the percentage now withdrawn annually, would place this 
amount, including present deposits, above $800,000,000. Considering that this total loss of 
$788,001 is only about two mills on a dollar of the aggregate amount handled ; that the loss for 
all these years does not exceed the present net earnings of the Savings banks for four months ; 
and that it is less than twice the amount of taxes they now pay to the State annually— is it 
not a most remarkable showing for the Savings banks of Maine ? Another instance cannot 
be found in the history of financial affairs where such large sums of money have been invested 
with so small a percentage of loss. Individuals could hardly expect to invest and handle their 
own money for eighty years and during all that time lose only an amount equal to four 
months 1 income thereon. 

In ten of the twenty banks that have been closed, the affairs were settled without loss to 
depositors. Of the existing banka, fifteen have reduced their deposits, but five of these have 
been able to return the full amount of such reduction to the depositors. 

The principal part of these losses occurred during the depression of 1875-8, the aggregate 
loss for those yean being $489,548. The total reduction in Savings bank deposits during 
the same period was $11,106,174. The conditions that effected these losses and led to the with- 
drawal of deposits at that time influenced all kinds of business, investments and values. 
During this period of depression, depositors In Savings banks, however, suffered much less 
than other property holders. 

Comparative Statement. 



The following table shows the condition of our Saving banks on October 29, 1896, and a 
comparison with that of November 6, 1897. 



Resources. 

United States and District of Columbia bonds. 

Public funds in Maine 

Public funds out of Maine 

Railroad bonds in Maine 

Railroad bonds out of Maine 

Corporation bonds in Maine 

Corporation bonds out of Maine • 

Railroad stock in Maine 

Railroad stock out of Maine 

Corporation stock in Maine 

Corporation stock out of Maine 

National bank stock in Maine 

National bank stock out of Maine 

Other bank stock in Maine 

Loans on mortgages of real estate 

Loans on collateral 

Loans to municipalities. 

Loans to corporations 

Real estate 

Furniture and fixtures 

Premium account 

Expense account 

Other resources. 

Cash 

Total resources 



1897 . 


1898 . 


... $5,795,450 


$6,097,700 


982,290 


1466,106 


.. 14,167,768 


18,415,749 


.. 4,618,672 


4,785,962 


.. 11,848,788 


18,111,148 


3,646,885 


8,645,022 


520,447 


548,757 


696,409 


706,980 


496,802 


516^372 


420,978 


485,759 


105,071 


124,487 


2,467,514 


2,483,387 


... 187,975 


164,780 


87,850 


106,500 


.. 7,756,010 


7,834,071 


4,449,826 


4,101,064 


849,832 


282,864 


.. 1,571,788 


1,661.121 


1,009,999 


1,094,857 


36,379 


34,747 


46i,U2 


451,895 


18,974 


28,881 


48,169 


32,943 


1,294,868 


1,862,458 


.. $62,826,808 


$64482,542 
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Liabilities. 

Deposits $50,506,848 $60,852,557 

Deserve fuiuL. 2,060,700 2,079,261 

Special reserve fund 80,004 25,644 

Profits 1,068,601 1,202,816 

Other liabilities. 22,349 22^00 



Total liabilities. $62,820,808 $64,182,542 

Number of depositors 167,879 160,714 

Number of depositors whose balance is leas than $2,000. 163,428 165,018 

Amount of same $48^14,076 $48,789,066 

Number of depositors whose balance is $2,000 or more. 4,456 4,701 

Amount of same $11,384^72 $12,063,466 

Average rate of dividend (approximate) .0067 .0858 

Amount of dividends paid $2,132,369 $2,145,824 

Municipal taxes paid $18^258 $18,779 

8tate tax $381,862 $304,016 



It appears that the number of depositors bas increased 1,835, and the amount of deposits* 
fl£5i£Q6 during the period covered by this report. The Increase in the corresponding items 
daring the year 1807 was 4,764 and $2,121,412 respectively. 

This increase in deposits U $891,116 less than the amount of dividends credited to deposi- 
tors, indicating that they have drawn that much more than they have deposited during the 
year. In other words, the patrons of Savings banks have used, during that time, a portion of 
their income from past savings, instead of adding to them. In no year since 1892 has the 
increase in deposits equaled the amount of dividends paid. 

The amount of these deposits grows in importance by comparison ; it is one-fifth as much 
as the entire State valuation ; nearly equal to the entire personal property valuation in the 
State ; twice the amount of capital invested in our cotton and woolen industries ; twice that 
of the construction accounts of all the railroads in the State ; nearly four times the valuation 
of all our wild lands ; and more than five times the amount of all other assessed interest- 
bearing money in the State. 

The amount deposited for the year. Including dividends credited, was $12,061,579 ; and the 
withdrawals, $10,827,370 ; as against $12,554,868 and $10,425,527 respectively In 1897. 

The average to each depositor is $358.56 as against $355.01 last year— a gain of $8.55 during: 
that time. The average for each inhabitant of the State would be $02.06 

The aggregate of reserve and undivided profits now amounts to $3^82,079. The increase 
of $112,569 in this item from last year is due to the fact that several large banks pay their 
semi-annual dividends the first of November. Had this statement been made up to the same 
date as that of 1897 it would have shown quite a reduction In these accounts. 

Investments. 

The table at the top of the next page shows the class and amount of all assets now held 
by the Savings banks, the percentage in each class, and a comparison with those of 1897. 

The most notable changes for the year are : an increase of $302,250 in United States bonds ; 
$183,816 in municipal bonds in Blaine ; $167,290 in railroad bonds in Maine ; $1,462,410 in railroad 
bonds out of Maine ; and a decrease of $752,013 in municipal bonds out of Maine ; and $348,791 
in collateral loans. 

It becomes necessary for a Savings bank each year to invest not only the increase In* 
deposits received, but also the large amount that comes from its maturing securities. These 
amounts taken together are very considerable, and the question of their investment is one* 
that is now giving the trustees of the several institutions much anxiety. There is no imme- 
diate prospect of a change in financial conditions, such as would lead us to expect an advance* 
in the rates of interest. The enormous increase in wealth in this country has furnished a sur- 
plus of capital even in the most prosperous business time 3 . A few years ago the central West- 
looked to the Savings banks of the East as a market for the larger portion of the securities 
issued by its municipalities and corporations. To-day the larger portion of these are being 
absorbed locally, and never reach our Eastern bond market. The life insurance companies* 
with over a billion dollars of assets, are sharp competitors for the purchase of such securities. 
As they do not depend solely upon the interest received upon these investments, having a. 
legitimate income from their general business, they are usually successful competitors. The 
National banks and trust companies, with three billion dollars of assets, find that they have 
capita] in excess of that needed to carry on the commercial business of the country, and are 
for this reason now purchasing large amounts of securities formerly carried by Savings 
7 
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1S9S. 



Resources 



U. S. and District of Columbia bonds 

Public funds In Maine 

Public funds out of Maine 

Railroad bond9 in Maine 

Railroad bonds out of Maine 

Corporation bonds in Maine 

Corporation bonds out of Maine 

Railroad stock in Maine 

Railroad stock out of Maine 

Corporation stock in Maine 

Corporation stock out of Maine 

National bank stock in MhIuc 

National bank stock out of Maine ... 

Other bank stock in Maine .. 

Loans on mortgages of real estate. . . 

Loans on collateral 

Loans to municipalities 

Loans to corporations 

Real estate investment 

Real estate foreclosure 

Furniture und fixtures 

Premium account 

Expense account 

Other resources 

Cash 

„ Total 



o 

tt> 



O os £ 

E*J 

< CO 



C A 

o o . 

S3 

U 50 





$5,795,450 


Oft 


9.22 


$6,097,700 


00 


982,290 


45 


1.56 


1,166,106 


71 


14,167,763 


55 


22.55 


13,415,749 


85 


4,618,672 


67 


7.35 


4,785,962 


83 


11,648,738 


38 


18.54 


13,111,148 


78 


3.646,385 


95 


5.80 


3.645,022 


20 


520,447 


87 


.83 


548,757 


87 


696,409 


97 


1.11 


706.9S0 


72 


493,802 


20 


.79 


516,372 


45 


420,976 


50 


.67 


435.759 


84 


105,071 


37 


.17 


124,437 


37 


2,467,514 


00 


3.93 


2,483,387 


00 


187,975 


00 


.29 


164,780 


03 


87,850 


00 


.14 


106,500 


00 


7.756,010 


82 


12.34 


7,S34,071 


29 


4,449,826 


07 


7.08 


4,101,034 


57 


349,832 


09 


.56 


262,364 


71 


1,571,788 


29 


2.50 


1,651,121 


34 


492,306 


29 


.78 


566,662 


26 


517,691 


15 


.83 


528,195 


73 


36,379 


32 


.06 


34,747 


27 


461,112 


17 


.74 


451,895 


76 


13,974 


44 


.03 


28,381 


98 


43,169 


52 


.07 


32,943 


10 


1,294,863 


76 


2.06 


1,302.458 


76 


$62,826,303 


« 


100.00 


$64,182,542 


42 



I 



9.50 

1.82 

20.90 

7.46 

20.4.1 

5.68 

.86 

l.ll 

».> 

.20 

3.87 

.26 

.17 

12.21 

6.39 

.44 

2.58 

.89 

.S3 

.06 

.70 

05 

.06 

2.13 



100.00 



'banks alone. All of these conditions have led, during the past few years, to a material reduc- 
tion in rates of interest on investment money, and added to the difficulties of safely placing 
the same. 

Experience has taught us that municipal bonds are among the safest for Savings banks to 
purchase. The extremely low basis upon which these bonds are now selling has undoubtedly 
led to the marked decrease in this class of investments during the year. This is to be regretted 
for without doubt they will be found more profitable in the end than the lower grades of 
bonds. The fixed rate of income from this class may be less, but in the general average the 
losses on the poorer securities will more than make up for the difference in the rates of 
interest. 

Owing to the improvement in the general condition of financial affairs, and the reduc- 
tion in the rates of interest, there has been a marked advance in the market value of the 
securities held by 8avings banks, which would make their resources above liabilities consid- 
erably in excess of that for 1897. This, however, does not add anything to the assets available 
for the payment of liabilities, if they continue in business, as they need these investments and 
must continue to carry them until they mature, when they receive only par therefrom. It 
is a resource that would tie available only in case the bank was to wind up its affairs and pay 
its depositors before such securities mature. 

There have been comparatively few defaults during the year in securities held by Savings 
banks, and in many cases former difficulties of this kind have been adjusted and the securities 
are again yielding an income. 

Of the investments held by Savings banks, including money on hand and on deposit, 
$29,117,800 is invested and held within the State, as against 128,433,788 last year. Had it not 
been for the large decrease in collateral loans, this gain In home Investments would have been 
even greater. The decrease in collateral loans has not been occasioned by any change in the 
policy of the banks, or because the banks did not wi 9 h to loan upon this kind of property, 
but rather because of the leas demand for money by this class of borrowers. All kinds of 
banking institutions are meeting with the same difficulty in making collateral loans, and the 
reduction in amount of same is not confined to Savings banks. 

Dividends. 

The following table gives the rates and amounts of dividends paid by the Savings banks 
during the year, and a comparison with those of 1897 : 
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Rats of dividends. 


Number or banks. 


Amount of dividends. 


1897. 


1898. 


1897. 


1898. 


4 per cent, paid by 


23 


1 

14 


$1,528,049 


$1,253,858 


8*4 ** ~ 


2 


4 


53,008 


161,458 


aU “ “ 


18 


26 


440,181 


586,608 


3*4 “ “ 


2 


1 


38,349 


70,718 


2 4* as 


6 


6 


72,180 


72,t91 




61 1 


51 


$2,132,309 


$2,145,324 



The average rate of dividends for tbe present year is 3.53, while that for the year 1807 was 
3.67. Tbe number of banks paying' four per cent, is but fourteen as against twenty-three tbe 
previous year. Notwithstanding this decrease in tbe rate, the amount of earnings distrib- 
uted among depositors has increased $12,955, owing to the increase in deposits. 

As before suggested, interest rates everywhere have been radically reduced during the 
past few years. Government bonds are now selling on a two and one-half per cent, basis, 
first-class municipals at from three to three and one-half per cent., and nearly all other secur- 
ities, proper for the investment of Savings bank funds, at less than four per cent. Savings 
banks are therefore able to earn an average of less than four per cent, on new investments 
and loans within the limit of the Investment law. Out of those earnings they must first pay 
a State tax of substantially three-fourths of one per cent. ; before declaring dividends they 
must pass one-half of one per cent., annually, to the reserve fund ; and they must meet their 
general expenses for management, salaries, rents, etc., amounting to nearly one-fourth of one 
per cent. ; they should also set aside enough of these earnings to gradually charge off their 
present premium accounts, aggregating $451,805, before their securities mature. If the 
amount of these different charges is deducted from the gross earnings of about four per cent., 
tbe difficulties confronting the banks in the near future in tbe payment of adequate divi- 
dends become apparent. Saving banks cannot be expected to pay depositors more than they 
earn. Tbe inevitable result, therefore, must be a further reduction in the rate of dividends. 
This condition of affairs is not confined to our State alone. Everywhere mutual Savings 
hank* are face to face with this serious problem, upon the solution of which largely depends 
tbe future success of this class of quasi benevolent institutions. 

It would be impossible for a Savings bank to Invest any large amount of funds at the 
present time to net more than three per cent, dividends to depositors. That they are now 
earning and paying more than that rate is due to the fact that a portion of their funds 
have been Invested at better rates of interest than can be obtained. As appears elsewhere, 
they are also drawing upon their surplus and undivided profits, and are not reducing the 
premium account sufficiently to take care of the same at the maturity of their securities. 

A large portion of the bonds held by Savings banks mature within comparatively few 
years. In a short time, therefore, every Savings bank in the State must conform to these 
new conditions by reducing its rate of dividends until they are no more at least than the 
present earnings of investment money. 

In 1880, when tbe average rate of dividends was 4.52, the Bank Examiner urged a reduction 
in the rate of taxation on account of the gradual decrease in the rate of dividends. Had the 
Savings bankB paid this average rate during the present year they would have distributed 
$600,000 more among their depositors. 

This very marked decrease in the amount of earnings and dividends is a matter for most 
serious considerat ion. 

Expenses. 

In statistical table “ B ” will be found the amount of annual expenses of the several 
Savings banks in the State. It includes all salaries paid officers and employees, rents, station- 
ery, and all other expenses except taxes. 8p>ecial returns were obtained from all the banks 
giving the items, and a tabulation of these returns shows that the expense of management 



is made up substantially as follows (cents omitted): 

Presidents and trustees $8,618 

Salaries of treasurers and other regular employees, 100,400 

Other labor 1,627 

Legal services 2,089 

Rents and expanse of banking rooms 10,444 

Stationery and all other expanses 16,053 

Total. $138,874 
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This makes the average animal cost of management about two mills on each dollar of 
assets. 

There are 825 trustees of Savings banks, including Presidents. The average amount 
received by each is S26.5B. If we should deduct from this item the salaries paid to the Presi- 
dents of some of the larger banks, where those officials give a certain portion of their time to 
the institutions, it would reduce the average amount paid trustees below ten dollars each. 
Quite a portion of them receive no compensation whatever, and in no case is the amount 
paid in any degree adequate compensation for the services performed. The trustees of a 
Savings bank have the entire authority and responsibility of the management and control of 
their respective institutions. They receive, however, for their care and responsibility but 
1-7500 of one per cent, on the amount of funds they hold in trust. This remarkable showing- 
gives the strongest evidence of the unselfish devotion to their trust of those who manage the 
Savings banks in our State. With a few exceptions— cases where they actually devote a 
stated portion of their time to their respective institutions— they receive little or no reward 
other than that which comes from a consciousness of well-doing. 

The cost of management is as small as that in any 8tate of the Union. The trustees avoid 
every expense possible, and as a rule are more economical in the management of these 
institutions than in conducting their own business affairs. 

Taxes. 

The amount of the State tax on Savings banks for the present year is $394,018, being an 
increase of 112,153 from that paid in 1807. The purchase of Government bonds, the marked 
advance in the values of securities during the past, six months, and the increase in the amount 
of Investments within the State, make the increase in the amount of tax much less than it 
otherwise would have been. The Savings banks have also paid $18,779 in municipal taxes, 
making the total amount of taxes paid during the year $412,795. 

The State of Maine has properly established and endowed many institutions intended to 
promote the educational, physical and material welfare of our people. It has cheerfully 
given of the public funds to support these institutions, that they may carry forward their 
good work. Originally Savings banks, like these other institutions, were everywhere granted 
special privileges, and depositors given every encouragement to accumulate their savings 
therein. The indirect benefits accruing to the public were then deemed sufficient to warrant 
this policy. As their accumulations grew larger, and the needs for additional revenue 
increased, attention was naturally turned to these funds, and in some States a portion of the 
burdens of taxation placed upon them. In this 8tate, the amount of receipts from this 
source has increased from year to year, until now they have become its largest taxpayer. 
This fact makes the question of the rate of taxation of Savings bank deposits a question of 
vital importance to the State. 

Results prove that it has been a wise policy on the part of the State to establish these 
institutions, and encourage the accumulation of deposits therein. These deposits, made up 
principally as they are of the small savings of those in moderate circumstances in life, are 
to-day paying more than twice os much in taxes as all other moneys at interest. If it were 
possible for these institutions to keep up the rate of dividends, and at the same time receive 
deposits without limitation, the income to the State therefrom, at even a much lower rate of 
taxation than now, would be materially increased. On the other hand, if depositors should 
become dissatisfied with the rates of dividends and commence to withdraw their funds, the 
amount of the Savings bank tax would be diminished without any corresponding increase in 
the revenues of the State from other sources. A large portion of these funds if withdrawn 
from Savings banks would not be found by municipal assessors for taxation. An example 
of what might again happen is found in the history of these institutions during the years 
1875-9. During that period, on account of existing conditions, the deposits were reduced 
from $32,083,314 to $20,978,139, producing a corresponding decrease in the amount of taxes 
received by the State. An examination of the assessors’ li9ts in the various municipalities of 
the State for that period, shows no increase in the amount of taxes paid upon money at 
interest. This proves conclusively that the eleven million dollars then withdrawn from Sav- 
ings banks was not afterwards found for taxation. A proportionate decrease in deposits at 
the present time would diminish the State revenues abont $140,000, annually. For these rea- 
sons, and on account of the conditions suggested under the titles of “Investments” and 
“ Dividends,” we are forced to the conclusion that the interests of the State, apart from the 
interests of its people who are depositors in Savings banks, would be better served by some 
relief from taxation upon this class of property. 

Like an, excise tax, this is not paid directly by those who ultimately bear the burden. 
Many depositors do not realize that they are the ones who really pay this tax to the State. It 
cannot be expected, therefore, that they will complain of the rate of taxation, but rather 
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that they will be dissatisfied with the rates of dividends paid. They simply protest against 
the rates of taxation by ceasing to patronise the Savings banks. 

The State as a trustee is morally responsible to the 100,714 depositors for the proper 
management and safety of their funds in our Savings banks. More than one-half of these 
depositors are women and minor children. Many of the deposits have their history of toil, 
patience and self-denial. In many instances these small savings are all that stand between 
the depositor and want. The bank commissioner of New York, in opposing the taxation of 
such deposits, pertinently asks : “ While out of the abundance of the rich so little is taken, 
shall the State wrest from the poor a percentage of the mite that is their all? ” 

Deposits. 

It has always been understood that Savings banks were established for two purposes ; to 
encourage those in moderate circumstances to set aside the small sums they could spare from 
their present incomes ; and to provide a place for the safe keeping of the funds of those who 
are themselves for any reason incapable of caring for them. This State by legislative enact- 
ment has created and put in operation for these purposes many such institutions. As 
appears elsewhere in this report, 835 public-spirited business men are at the present time 
practically giving their services to carry forward this work for the public good. 

In nearly all States having Savings banks, these purposes are recognised by legislative 
provisions, limiting deposits to these two classes. An examination of the table on a preceding 
page will show the limitation in each of the fifteen States having purely mutual Savings 
banks. In this State, the law provides that no bank shall receive from any one depositor, 
directly or indirectly, over $2,000, dividends included, and that no Interest shall be paid to 
any one depositor for any amount exceeding that sum, except for deposits by widows, 
orphans, administrators, guardians, executors, charitable institutions or trust funds. It 
further provides that trustees of Savings banks may refuse deposits at their pleasure. This 
law does not, however, prevent any individual from depositing $2,000 in each and every Sav- 
ings bank in the State, providing the banks will receive bis deposits. Doubtless there are 
instances where individuals with considerable property have taken advantage of this, and 
have funds deposited in several different Savings banks. Investigation, however, shows that 
the aggregate amount of such deposits is much less than it is generally believed to be. 

The objection generally made by the public to this class of depositors is that these funds 
thus escape municipal taxation. This does not follow, however, as the individual who de- 
posits in Savings banks for the purpose of evading municipal taxation would find some way 
of hiding his property from the assessors if it were driven out of the banks. In such cases 
there would not only be the lose of the municipal taxes that should be levied on such property, 
but also the loeB of the State tax which is paid upon it while in the Savings bank. The asses- 
sors in the different municipalities of the State find, for taxation, only about $11,000,000 of 
money at interest, showing that a very large percentage of this kind of property escapes the 
payment of its just portion of the public revenues. The State would receive more revenue 
if it were possible to collect all of this clan of property into the Savings banks, wi ere a tax 
would be lev«ed upon every dollar of it. Attention is not called to this matter, however, and 
legislation recommended for further limiting deposits in Savings banks, on the strength of the 
reasons just assigned. 

The reasons are : That the Savings banks cannot profitably invest large sums at the pres- 
ent time: that the enormous amount of their accumulations, and the low rates of interest that 
investment money commands, make it necessary for their future success that deposits be 
confined to those classes for which Savings banks were originally created. The trustees of 
each bank are properly zealous for the success of the particular institution they represent, 
and are interested to see the amount of its deposits increase from year to year. Every dollar 
received, however, and invested on the present condition of the market, only hastens the day 
when dividends will be reduced to such an extent as to discourage the worthy depositor whose 
privilege it is to patronize this class of banks. The effect will be that the large deposits of 
those in better circumstances in life will crowd out the smaller savings of the very ones for 
whom these institutions were created, and thus defeat the original purpose of Savings banks. 
I would, therefore, recommend an amendment to the present statute, limiting deposits by 
any one individual to $2,000 in any and all of the Savings banks of this8tate ; and further pro- 
viding that in case of violations of this law the depositor shall forfeit all interest on his de- 
posits in excess of that sum. The law, with this penalty attached, would come as near to en- 
forcing Itself as any other upon our statute book. 

Payment op Deposits. # 

In this State, we have no provision of law protecting Savings banks in the payment of 
money on orders presented after the death of the depositor. Such a provision would not only 
be a protection to the bank, but would enable depositors to obtain funds in time of most 
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pressing need, and also to make distribution of small funds on deposit without the expense 
of administration. I would therefore recommend the enactment of a statute authorizing 
Savings banks to pay orders drawn by depositors, even after the death of the same, providing 
such orders are presented within thirty days after date, and at any subsequent time, if the 
bank has not received actual notice of such death. 

Our statute provides that money deposited by a minor Is the property of and to be paid 
to the order of the depositor ; that it is not the property of the parents; that such depositor 
may maintain an action in his own name to recover such deposit; and that the receipt of 
such minor for the deposit is a valid release to the bank. Money is often deposited by parents 
or others in the name of a minor too young to understand the nature of the transaction. Not 
infrequently circumstances arise which make it necessary to withdraw money so deposited. 
Under our present statute this can only be done on the order of the minor, no matter how 
young he may be. At the same time, the bank is legally bound to pay any minor his deposit 
whenever it is demanded, without any regard to the propriety of such payment or the age of 
the child. For the better regulation of this matter, I would recommend the enactment of a 
statute, providing that money thus deposited may, at the discretion of the trustees, be paid 
to such minor, or to the person making the deposit, and that such payment shall be valid and 
discharge the bank from further liability. 

Verification of Depositors’ Books. 

All agree that the funds of depositors in Savings banks should be protected by all reason- 
able safeguards and regulations. Care should be taken, however, not to burden the banks 
with unnecessary duties or expenses, as the cost ultimately comes out of the earnings from 
which depositors are paid dividends. As was suggested in 1897, a large portion of the 189,714 
depositors' accounts in this State are in institutions where several different employees have 
aooess to the books and make entries thereon. In this way they are constantly verifying the 
work of each other, and it hardly seems necessary to employ other help to again verify such 
accounts. On the other hand, there are many of the smaller institutions in which the Treas- 
urers have no assistants, and where no other person ever examines or works upon the deposi- 
tors’ books. It seems hardly practicable, however, to make a provision of law for this pur- 
pose that would not apply alike to all the Savings banks in the State. 

Should any such law be passed the most important things to be determined are ; How fre- 
quently the verification should be made; by whom made ; and how to get in the depositors’ 
books. After careful consideration of all these features of the subject, £ would recommend 
that, if any law is enacted in this State, it provide for a verification of depositors’ books 
every three to five years, under rules prescribed by the respective boards of trustees of the 
different banks, subject to the approval of the State Bank Examiner. This work will never 
be satisfactory, however, until some provision is added making it the duty of the depositors 
to bring in their books for verification, and providing seme penalty in the way of forfeiture 
of dividends if the books are not duly presented. It might not be best, however, to insert 
such a radical feature in the first instance. One verification might be made, and if found 
necessary the law might be amended. 

Unclaimed Deposits. 

It might be well to make some provision regarding this class of accounts in Institutions 
still continuing in business. It may be deemed advisable, after an effort has have been to 
find some claimant, to stop further accumulation of dividends. In this way, the Individual 
bank holding the same would receive some advantage therefrom, and at the same time hold 
the principal fund in trust should any legal owner ever be discovered. 

Trust and Banking Companies. 

The statements of seventeen trust and banking companies are contained in this report, 
one having been added to the number during the year. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of Portland, chartered by the Legislature of 1897, com- 
menced business on the second day of May, 1898. The statement of my examination and the 
return of the company as of October 29, both show that it has been unusually successful thus 
far in the volume of business transacted and the amount of its earnings. The well-known 
business ability of Its board of management is a sufficient guarantee of a successful future 
for this institution. 

The Lewiston Trust and Safe Deposit Company, chartered by the Legislature of 1897, was 
organized July 14, 1897. It transacted no business, beyond the construction of a fine bank 
building and safety vaults, until the twenty-eighth day of November, 1898, on which date it 
first commenced a general banking business. On that day, I visited the institution for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the amount of capital stock required by law had been actually paid 
in by the stockholders. The examination showed that $5,000 in all bad been subscribed, and 
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that $55,000 had been paid in by the stockholders on this subscription. Owing to the fact 
that it commenced to transact a general banking business only two days before the close of 
the official year, no examination was made, and no statement of its condition appears in this 
report ; nor is it included among the seventeen trust companies mentioned above. 



Comparative Statement. 



The following table shows the condition of trust and banking companies, October 29, 
1806, and a comparison with that of November 6, 1897 : 



Resources. 

Demand and time loans 

Mortgages of real estate 

Stocks and bonds 

Trust investments 

Real estate owned 

Due from other banks and bankers. . 

Expense acoouut 

Furniture and fixtures 

Cash on hand and on deposit 

Other resources 

Total resources 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock. 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Time deposits 

Demand deposits 

Certificates of deposit 

Debentures outstanding 

Trust department 

Unpaid dividends 

Deposits for coupons 

Treasurer's checks outstanding 

Due to other banks and bankers.. . . . , 

Bills payable 

Other liabilities 

Total liabilities 



1898 . 


1897 . 


$3,729,110 


$3,341,109 


880,964 


613,439 


2,814,393 


1,996,503 


844899 


95,774 


153,044 


189,553 


2,838 


179,048 


15,813 


11,197 


88,238 


84,021 


1,057,301 


539,641 


856,990 


313,024 



$9,182,997 $7,513,40$ 



$1,586,400 


$1,388,400 


324,000 


291,500 


205,085 


135,544 


34831,108 


2,758,107 


2,598,188 


1,857,392 


371,820 


408,621 


50,400 


58,300 


85,593 


95,929 


780 


2,458 


18,465 


4,744 


10,799 


14,019 


77,358 


60,398 


104,484 


38,719 


518,562 


392,267 


$9,182,997 


$7,513,403 



The amount of capital stock is increased $200,000, by including that of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, $1004X10, and an increase of $100,000 in that of the Portland Trust Company. 

The depositors in these institutions at the present time number 14,755, and the amount of 
deposits is $64801,118. This is. an increase of 1,750 depositors, and $1,170,997 in deposits during 
the year. 

The amount of interest paid during the year on all deposits was $125,042, that upon the 
savings deposits alone being $101,660. The amount of dividends paid to stockholders was $91,- 
752, an increase of $6,000 over that of 1897. The average rate of dividends paid stockholders 
was 5.78. 

Liability of Stockholders. 

In case of insolvency of a trust and banking company, the stockholders are individually 
liable to the creditors for an amount equal to the amount of their holdings of stock. The 
statute does not, however, provide any method of enforcing this "double liability,” except 
such as applies to corporations generally. It seems that at the present time stockholders are 
not liable to such an assessment until the Institution has been adjudged insolvent and the 
assets of the company exhausted. In two instances, trust companies in this State have at- 
tempted to take care of an impairment of capital by reducing the amount of their capital 
stock. It is difficult to understand, however, even if the law authorizes it, how this protects 
the creditors of the institution or the general public. While it enables the bank to charge off 
its poor assets, and as a matter of bookkeeping to get a balance of its books, it reduces the 
resources available for the payment of liabilities, and thereby lessens the chance for the credi- 
tors and depositors to get the full amount due them, it is unreasonable that the law ever 
contemplated such a method of restoring the credit and standing of a banking institution. 
If it did, then the temptation would certainly be for the stockholders to reduce the capital 
stock to the smallest amount possible the moment the bank met with serious losses, and thus 
reduce the amount of their individual liability. 
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The interest* of the stockholders as well as the depositors demand some legislation cover- 
ing this point. In many instances it might be better to lay an assessment upon the stock 
without first closing the institution or placing it in the bands of a Receiver. A small assess- 
ment of this kind might make the bank solvent and enable it to successfully continue it- 
buslness. If it were compelled, however, to close its doors, and forced to settle its affairs by 
Insolvency proceedings, the stockholders might lose not only the full amount of their invest- 
ment, but possibly be subjected to an assessment to pay the creditors. 

The National Bank Law has always contained a provision for an assessment of this kind 
upon the order of the Comptroller of the Currency. No one has ever questioned the wisdom 
Of this provision or the good results of its enforcement. 

I recommend the enactment of a statute providing for such an assessment upon the stocks 
holders of trust companies on a decree of the court, made upon application of the officers of 
the bank, or of the State Bank Examiner, or both. Such a provision could do no harm, and 
might prevent the closing of some of these institutions, or a sacrifice of their assets for a small 
impairment of capital, and would at the same time materially improve their credit and 
standing. Fremont E. Timber lake. Bank Examiner. 



NEW YORK. 



To the Legislature : 

At the close of the fiscal year ending September 80, 1866, there were 208 banks of deposit 
and discount in the State system, of which, however, four had practically ceased to take new 
business and were in process of closing. During the fiscal year the Clayton Exchange Bank, 
the Herkimer Bank and the State Bank of Elmira, all State institutions, were converted into 
National banks ; the Elmira City Bank, which was inactive, and the capital of which had 
never been fully paid in, was dissolved by order of court upon proceedings instituted with 
the approval of the Superintendent of Banks and the Attorney-General ; the Powers Bank 
of Rochester, whose stock was held almost wholly by a single interest, gave place to a trust 
•company ; and the Farmers and Mechanics* Bank of Buffalo and the American Exchange 
Bank of Buffalo went into voluntary liquidation. The banks withdrawing from business and 
preparing to close were the Long island of Brooklyn, the Clinton of New York, and the Ger- 
man- American and Lumber Exchange of Tonawanda. 

Three new banks came Into the State system during the fiscal year, viz. : The Cornwall 
Bank, the American Exchange Bank of Syracuse and Amsden Brothers, individual bankers, 
of Rochester. 

No bank in the system failed during the year. 

The net effect of the changes recited was to decrease the whole number of State banks by 
-four, carrying it seven below the highest point reached since about the period of the enact- 
ment of the National Banking Act in 1863. At that time there were 809 State banks en- 
gaged in business in New York, while five years later there were but 45. Between 1888 and 
1880 the number fluctuated, rising to 84 in 1875 and falling to 68 in 1880, since when the annual 
Increase was unbroken to 1864, when the number reporting was 215. A year later it was two 
less, in 1896 it was the same as in 1864, and in 1897 it was 212. 

TnE State and National Systems. 

In creating the National banking system the genius of Secretary Chase aimed, chiefly, to 
•strengthen the public credit. The institutions organized under it were to be a compulsory 
market for United States bonds, and thus were to be an agency to maintain their price. That 
a full measure of success should be gained it was requisite that many banks be organized, for 
assurance of which it was necessary to discriminate against State banks and to offer to the 
Nationals special advantages and opportunities for profit earning. It is not strange that un- 
«Jer this pressure so many State institutions disappeared, but, rather, that any of them could 
.survive. 

It is probable not a matter of any considerable importance to the State as an entity or to 
its business interests whether our banking facilities be under National or State sanction and 
•supervision, so that they are distributed with regard for the general convenience, are ample 
for accommodation of business needs, and are as assured against suspension or failure as rea- 
sonable restrictions and safeguards can make them. While it may be of no moment to any 
interest except a Savings bank whether, as between a State and a National institution of 
equal strength, it deposit with the former or the latter, nevertheless sentiment and State 
pride prompt desire that the list of institutions organized under State law should be large 
and their condition sound and prosperous. The New York Banking law was the framework 
upon which the National Act was built, and to all who have intelligently studied its provis- 
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ions or have operated under it it* sufficiency and advantages are apparent. Not a few of the 
best of the State banks were at one time in the National system, and abandoned it because ex- 
perience had convinced them that it was the less desirable and profitable. When the privilege 
of issuing circulating notes comprehended a source of considerable profit, the contrary was 
the fact, but now I am aware of hardly any particular wherein the National system holds an 
advantage which the State does not equally offer. 

It is a law in finance as in physics that the larger body exerts the superior force of attrac- 
tion, and not improbably the fact that there is a greater number of National than of State 
banks, with a larger aggregate of capital, may explain why the National system has been so 
often chosen in organizing new banks when at least equal advantages could have been gained 
by incorporating under the State law. In directing attention to the subject no attempt is 
made to cover the ground thoroughly, but only to remind the public that the Banking Law 
of New York, except for minor crudities which I hope soon to see corrected by a careful 
revision, is one of the best in the world. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has courteously supplied me the following information 
of interest in comparison with the figures before quoted concerning the State banks : On 
September 20, 1888, the date nearest the close of the fiscal year when a report was made, there 
were three hundred and twenty-five National banks in operation in New York, with an 
aggregate capital of $82,994,940 and a combined surplus and undivided profits of $83,752,088. 
During the fiscal year ended September 30, 1898, four National banks were organized in this 
State, three of them by conversion from the State system, three went into voluntary liquida- 
tion, and three were placed in the hands of Receivers. It thus appears that there are about 
one-half more National than there are State banks in New York, with nearly three times the 
aggregate of capital, surplus and undivided profits ; that while the State banks decreased in 
number during the year by four, the net decrease in Nationals was two; and that while no 
State banks failed during the same time, three Nationals were placed in the hands of Receiv- 
ers. If comparison regarding the last-named feature were to be brought down to the present 
date, it would show even more favorably for the State banks over the Nationals, 

Trust Companies and Banks. 

Do the figures given Justify the conclusion that while nearly every business interest in 
New York is expanding that of banking is stationary or actually retrogressive ? I think not, 
because, first, capital seeking investment in this field, especially in the larger cities, has of 
late manifested a pronounced preference for the trust company form of organization ; and, 
second, because there is apparent in this, as in most other lines of business, a strong tendency 
to consolidate competing interests, or for the larger to absorb the smaller. 

During the last two fiscal years more than enough capital has been put into new trust 
companies in this State to have established sixty banks capitalized at one hundred thousand 
dollars each. That these companies have been instituted with any expectation that their 
principal business would be the acceptance and execution of trusts, is not probable. Rather, 
it is in banking functions, practically discounts, that most of their resources are likely to be 
employed, and with this partial occupation of the field wherein the banks glean their greatest 
profits, it is not remarkable that the number of the latter should fail to show a gain. 

Consolidation op Banks. 

Instances of the consolidation of banks, or of the absorption of a languishing Institution 
by one stronger and more prosperous, have been too frequent latterly not to have attracted 
attention. Usually the results following have been of the best— advantageous to the public 
by reason of affording it greater security and enabling it to be more certain of obtaining ac- 
commodations when wanted, and beneficial to the consolidated bank by the increase of busi- 
ness attracted, by the economy resulting from having to maintain only one management in- 
stead of two, and by the removal of an excessive competition. Where such gains are reason- 
ably certain to be realized the policy is, of course, the opposite of objectionable, but there 
might be danger in testing it too far. The popular disposition toward banks to-day is very 
different from that of seventy or eighty years ago, when the business was generally regarded 
with Jealousy, apprehension and enmity, and the banks certainly should do nothing that 
might cause it to change adversely. It is not a negligible factor in the struggle for profits, 
prosperity and safety, and while the outworn sentiment prevalent in the early years of the 
century— born of narrowness and ignorance, and blind to the real relation and value of a 
good bank to the public— is little likely to be ever fully revivified, it is desirable that it be 
not quickened at all. Something akin to it yet lurks in some minds, for even in these days 
there are victims of misfortune, men po s s e s se d of the mean spirit of envy and suspicion, and 
radicals holding to the heresies of communism who regard banks as agencies of evil, and 
would strike them down if they could. More than one political campaign in this country has 
shown, too, something of the unreasoning passion against success and wealth to which men 
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smarting under disappointment or failure can be stung. It is not wise to challenge such ele- 
ments too far, nor to pursue courses which might recruit their ranks, and there is wisdom in 
considering how this can be most surely avoided. Whatever operates to lessen confidence 
and to withdraw a bank's management from close touch and sympathy with general business, 
is to the prejudice of banking interests. The tendency from concentration of several banks 
in one, massing capital inordinately and perhaps engendering an indifference, or even con- 
tempt, for the small tradesman and bis account, might be to erect a barrier between the in- 
stitution and all except the richest of its clientele, with possibilities of incalculable harm re- 
sulting. Smaller banks are not apt to excite such animosities, for their management, never 
feeling release from the necessity of striving for success, holds Itself approachable, studies to 
accommodate, and cultivates the idea that the institution and the customer are reciprocally 
Important to each other. Such a relation popularizes the business, thereby strengthening it 
and advantaging it in every way. 

Yet another objection to the building up of gigantic institutions is the weakening of the 
bond of fellowship between the banks which might result. The great bank, self-reliant in 
its consciousness of strength, and proud of its importance, would hardly have the interest in 
its smaller rival or be as ready to support it in an emergency, such as sometimes comes cause- 
lessly even to the soundest institutions, as if the two were equals, each realizing that what 
the one does for the other to-day it may need for itself in the future. 

Then, too, if the time should come when the banking business in our great cities should 
seem to be even an approach to a trust control or monopoly, it would not be well either for 
the banks or for the public. With command of great power the temptation to assert it is 
always present, and it is safer from every point of view that, as regards the banks, that power 
be distributed so that no single mind or any combination of a small number of minds should 
be able to direct and control it. 

Congress is being urged to so amend the National Banking Act as to sanction the estab- 
lishment of branch banks. In my judgment, there is no occasion for such an authorization, 
nor do I believe that It would be for the general interest. The effect of its operation would 
naturally be an invasion by the larger banks of territory now occupied and well served by 
smaller institutions, and, with insufficient business to sustain both, the smaller would be 
gradually crowded out. 

Comparative Condition of the Banks. 

Though the remarkable improvement in the condition of the State banks in New York 
which was shown by their reports in the fiscal year 1896-1897, amounting to an increase of 
flfty-flve millions of dollars in resources, was not duplicated in 1897-1898, the business of the 
year was nevertheless encouraging and fairly satisfactory. At the lowest point during the 
year 1897-1898 the resources of these banks were thirty -six millions under the high point for 
the previous year; but twenty -eight millions of this loss had been recovered in September, 
with three millions more of it accounted for by the withdrawal of institutions from business. 
But while a loss in total assets was shown, there was an appreciable increase in the propor- 
tion of surplus and undivided profits to capital employed, and this notwithstanding many 
thousand dollars, representing poor discounts or depreciated securities and furniture and 
fixtures, had been charged out by my requirement, so that reports should reflect more ac- 
curately the actual condition of the banks. With the promise that the future is believed by 
sagacious financiers to hold for a larger business activity and increased prosperity, the hope 
seems justified that the current year may bring a further improvement and yield ampler 
rewards. 



Banking Law Amendments. 

The amendments made to the Banking Law by the Legislature of 1898 are herewith indi- 
cated : 

Chapter 98 extends to any trust company chartered by special Act prior to May 18, 1802, 
the provisions of Section 158 of the Banking Law, under which the trust companies organized 
under the general law are exempt, except in certain specified cases, from giving a bond for 
or in respect to any trust or when appointed executor, administrator, guardian, trustee. 
Receiver, committee or depositary’. But all investments of money received by any such cor- 
poration in any of these characters are at its sole risk, its capital stock, property and effects 
being liable therefor unless the investments are such as the courts recognize as proper when 
made by an individual acting in a like capacity, or are such as are permitted in and by the 
instrument or words creating and defining the trust. If the corporation be dissolved the 
debts of this class due from it have the preference. 

Chapter 193 adds to the Banking Law a new article, to be known as Article VI, which pro- 
vides for the incorporation of building and lot associations for the purpose of accumulating 
a fund for the purchase of real estate, to pay off incumbrances thereon, to aid the mem- 
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bers in acquiring a building lot or lots and making improvements tbereon, or for all of such 
purposes, the plan of operation contemplated being for the association to purchase a tract of 
land which is subdivided into building lots and the subdivisions allotted to the members, by 
whom they are paid for in installments. 

Chapter 236 adds to the list of securities in which Savings banks may legally invest their 
deposits or the income derived therefrom by authorizing not more than twenty per centum 
of an institution’s total deposits to be invested in railroad bonds which are based upon a 
first mortgage, or upon a mortgage to retire all prior mortgage debt, provided the railroad 
corporation issuing the same is a New York corporation having the principal part of its rail- 
road in this State, with a capital stock equal to at least one-half of its total mortgage indebt- 
edness, and has not defaulted in payment of interest and principal and has not failed to pay 
dividends of not less than four per centum annually, punctually and regularly, upon all of 
its outstanding capital stock during the preceding five years. 

Chapter 333 modifies the form of verification of reports which are required to be made by 
the institutions under the supervision of the Banking Department, so that the officers need 
make oath only that they are true and correct In all respects to the best of the affiant’s knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Chapter 348 authorizes a co-operative savings and loan association or a building and loan 
association to invest its deposits and the income derived therefrom in the same securities in 
which Savings banks may legally make investments. 

Chapter 410 makes it permissible for a bank located in a city of over one million inhabi- 
tants, if its certificate of incorporation so provides, to open and keep one or more branch 
offices in such city for the receipt and payment of deposits and for making loans and dis- 
counts, upon condition that the consent in writing of the Superintendent of Banks be first 
obtained, and that no loans or discounts be made except such as have been previously author- 
ised by the board of directors. 

Chapter 556 amends Section 120 of the Banking Imw by striking from it the requirement 
that the borrower pay the cost of an appraisal in case of a loan upon real property by a 
Savings bank. 

Other Institutions. 

Reports relative to the institutions other than banks of deposit and discount which are 
under the supervision of the Superintendent of Banks, viz. : The Savings banks, trust com- 
panies and safe deposit companies, savings and loan associations and foreign mortgage 
companies, will be transmitted to your honorable body at a later date, as provided by law. 

Total Resources. 

The total resources of institutions under the supervision of this Department, as shown 
by their last reports, are as follows : 



Banks of deposit and discount, September 29, 1896 $321,508,088 

Savings banks, July 1, 1898 889,260,317 

Trust companies, July 1, 1898 '. 627,084,533 

Safe deposit companies, July 1, 1898 5,215,836 

Foreign mortgage companies, January 1, 1808 19,906,139 

Building and loan associations, January 1, 1898 61,584,719 

Total $1,824,549,630 



In comparison with the previous year the gain is $129,294,670. 

Closed Banks. 

The banks which closed during the fiscal year, with their location, dates of closing and 
the amount of their capital stock, are as follows : 



Name. | Location. 

\ 


Date of closing. 


Capital. 


Exchange Bank 


Clayton 


January 1, 1898 
March 7, 1898 

February 15, 1898 
May 20, 1898 

July 11, 1898 

August 16, 1898 


$40,000 

35.000 
200,000 
200,000 

75.000 
100,000 
100,000 


Elmira City Bank j 


Elmira 


Farmers and Mechanics* Bank. 


Buffalo 


A merican EYnhAnge Bank 


Buffalo 


Herkimer Bank ...” i 


Herkimer 


State Bank of Elmira. 1 


Elmira 


Powers Bank 1 


Rochester 


Total 






$750,000 
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Capital. 

The amount of capital employed by the State banks of deposit and discount and by indi- 
vidual bankers on September 80, 1898, together with the decrease therein during the year, is 
as follows: 



Amount of capital, September 80, 1897 $30,570,700 

Capital of banks organized during the year 325,000 

$30,805,700 

Capital of banks dosed or closing 750,000 

$30,145,700 

Reduction of capital stock 800,500 

Capital stock September 80, 1898 $29,839,200 

Capital stock September 80, 1897 80,570,700 

Decrease for the year, net $731,500 



Resources and Liabilities. 

The aggregate resources and liabilities of the State banks of discount and deposit upon 
the date of their last report during the fiscal year are shown herewith in comparison with 
their reported condition at the corresponding date in 1897 : 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts less due from directors 

Liability of directors as makers 

Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and 

brokers 

Real estate 

Mortgages owned 

Stocks and bonds 

Specie 

U. S. legal tenders and circulating notes of National 

banks 

Cash items. 

Assets not Included under any of the above heads. . . 
Add for cents 



Liabilities. 

Capital 

Surplus fund 

U ndivided profits. 

Due depositors on demand 

Due to trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers 

Due to Savings banks 

Due to Treasurer of the State of New York 

Amount due not included under any of the above 

heads 

Add for cents 



Sept. 15. 1897. 
$174^02,642 
6,412,205 
196,828 

34,356,894 

9,595,978 

8,132,822 

17,925,386 

17,507,651 

19,011,643 

45,470,008 

1,458,469 

665 



$829,272,539 

$80,570,700 

19,291,544 

7,963,495 

224,349,746 

83,121,522 

11,585,692 

2,689,068 

680,410 

342 



$328,272,539 



Sept. $9 y 1898. 
$175,937,742 
6,950,745 
182,612 

28,346,690 

10,076,648 

3,240,990 

22,961,410 

21,383,759 

15,448,741 

85,340,170 

1,637,977 

662 



$321,506,086 

$29,839,200 

19,067,498 

8,890,171 

221,970,862 

25,078,655 

15.170,802 

1,080,933 

894,634 

831 



$321,508,086 



Securities and Cash Held in Trust. 



The appended table shows the securities and cash deposited with the Superintendent of 
Banks in trust by the several banks, individual bankers and trust companies, and held by 
him at the close of the fiscal year : 



United States 2 per cent, bonds. $103,000 

United States 4 per cent, bonds 1,566,000 

United States 5 per cent, bonds. 51,000 

United States 6 per cent, bonds 2,000 

New York city 2ft per cent, bonds. . 485,000 

New York city 3 per cent bonds 1,295,000 

New York city 3H per cent, bonds. . 800,000 

Brooklyn city 8 per cent, bonds 320,000 

Brooklyn city 3^4 per cent, bonds. . . 350,000 



Brooklyn city 4 per cent, bonds. . . . $100,000 



Buffalo city 8J4 per cent, bonds 20,000 

Niagara Falls city 4 per cent, bonds 20,000 
Rochester city 3^4 per cent, bonds . 50,000 

Rochester city 6 per cent, bonds. . . 80,000 

Bonds and mortgages 50,000 

Cash 878 



$4,782,878 
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New Bankb. 



The State banks which organized and began business during the year are : 



Namx. 


Location. 


Date of authori- ! CArAthl 
zation. j oajHWW * 


Cornwall Bank 


Cornwall 


November 10, 1897 $25,000 

November 80, 1897 . 800,000 

February 19, 1898 100,000 

1 $325,000 


American Exchange Bank 

Amaden Brothers, Individual Bankers 

Total 1 


Syracuse 

Rochester 









Reduction of Capital. 

'Hie capital of the following banks was reduced as shown herewith : 



German- American Bank, Tonawanda, June 10, 1896 $100,000 . 

Clinton Bank (closing). New York 806,600 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



$806,600 



Taxation of Sayings Banks. 

The controverted question of the liability of the surplus of a Savings bank to assessment 
and taxation came before the Court of Appeals in October, and was decided by that tribunal 
in favor of the bank. A few days later the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, Third 
Department, handed down a decision in a case involving the construction of the State Tax 
Law, wherein the point in issue was whether the provision exempting Savings banks from 
taxation on their deposits carried exemption to the individual depositors as well, and here, 
also, the decision sustained the view always held by the present Superintendent of Banks. 
This latter case will presumably be taken to the Court of Appeals, and I hope and expect with 
the result that the decision will be affirmed, so that what I believe to have been the wise 
intent of the Legislature may have full and unchallenged effect. And thus the law should be 
permitted to stand. Political economists are ail but unanimous in insisting than an enlight- 
ened system of taxation must exempt all personalty, and the tendency seems to be toembody 
that theory in law, as it has already come to obtain largely in practice through neglect of 
officials or by evasion by property, probably not more than a tenth of the personalty in the 
State getting upon the tax-rolls. Without entering upon any discussion of this great prob- 
lem, it is clearly pertinent to protest that while wealth is permitted to escape taxation to so 
great an extent, it would not be expedient, seemly or Just to concentrate efTort in the direc- 
tion of singling out for subjection to such a tax the one class which, by reason of its helpless- 
ness and poss es sion of only small accumulations, is most deserving of the State's forbearance. 
It would be a discrimination against the provident poor, an oppression of the weak, a penalty 
laid upon frugality, and a discouragement to those striving against a possible dependence in 
sickness or age upon public charity. But experience has proven that there are legislators, 
doubtless because ill-informed, who advocate such taxation. It will be my duty and pleasure 
to neglect no opportunity to combat all measures looking to such a policy, arguing their 
impropriety and unfairness. As a help to make the case yet stronger the Banking Law should 
be so amended as to make the Savings banks still more distinctively and exclusively than they 
are present the servants and benefactors of the inexperienced, the helpless and those whose 
savings are too meagre for advantageous independent investment. At the same time the 
management of the banks should be zealous to promote this condition by eliminating as far 
as practicable from their accounts those that exceed a legal limit, particularly such as repre- 
sent the deposits of those who are not only competent to administer their own affairs, but 
who are not among the class that Savings banks were designed to accommodate, and who 
deposit for Investment only. It is unquestioned that the Savings banks include among 
their depositors a proportion of this class, though it is small in comparison with the whole 
number, and that they also hold some large trust accounts. 1 assume that the agitation 
which annually recurs in favor of taxing these institutions In some form rests upon this fact 
rather than upon any desire to reach the widow, the orphan or the wage-worker. But the 
remedy sought to be applied is not the proper one to employ. It should aim not to include 
tboee deserving exemption with those undeserving, but to exclude the latter from this privi- 
leged field, leaving it to those who may properly be permitted to occupy it. Every step 
gained in excluding men of affairs and of wealth as depositors adds strength to the argument 
for exemption of these institutions from taxation. As a means to this end I recommend such 
amendments to the Banking Law as will cause prohibitions against the payment of interest 
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on any sum in excess of three thousand dollars held for the account of any one depositor, or 
any society, corporation or trust fund in any form ; against any individual having: more than 
one account in any one bank'.; against any one depositor having in any one bank at any time 
as executor, trustee, guardian, or in trust in any form, more than three thousand dollars in 
the aggregate ; and extending the same limit to society and corporation accounts, as well as 
to deposits by order of court or arising from judicial sales, the intention being to restrict 
accounts absolutely to the outside limit of three thousand dollars, regardleaB of their charac- 
ter, and also to prevent any individual from having in any bank more than two accounts at 
the most, in which contingency but one could be personal. 

The trust companies afford ample facilities for those having large trust funds for deposit, 
and are more properly than the Savings banks the institutions with which such should be 
placed, either by choice of the trustee or by direction of the courts. By ridding the Savings 
banks of the excessive accounts of this class they will be held more closely to the design which 
is their main justification for being, and thereby will appeal more and more effectively for a 
continuation of the special consideration and exemptions which it has always been the policy 
of the State to extend to them. 

Savings Banks as Preferred Creditors. 

A recent decision by Justice Smith, in re Chenango Valley Savings Bank against George 
W. Dunn, as Receiver, etc., et al„ demands that Sections 118, 110 and 130 of the Banking Law 
be amended so as to assure to them the full effect which the Legislature must have intended 
them to have. The action in question was brought to recover a balance claimed to be owing 
to the Savings bank by the Merchants* Bank of Binghamton, at the time of the latter's fail- 
ure, for money deposited. The Banking Law makes the Savings bank a preferred creditor of 
any bank or trust company which shall become insolvent to an amount not exceeding the 
sum which it may lawfully deposit therewith, viz.: Not more than twenty-five per centum 
of the paid-up capital and surplus of any such bank or company. In the case cited the justice 
holds that the claim of the Savings bank can be allowed only to the extent of twenty-five per 
centum of the capital of the failed bank, there having been a considerable nominal, but no 
actual surplus at the time when the deposit was made. If this decision is to be accepted, or 
shall be affirmed upon appeal, it follows either that Savings banks should be by law restricted 
in their deposits with banks and trust companies to twenty-five per centum of capital alone, 
or that the statute should be so amended as also to apply specifically to a reported surplus. 
A 8avings bank must rely necessarily upon the representation of its depositary for informa- 
tion as to its condition, and if it is to be deprived of such reliance it can have no safety in 
counting upon a surplus in any institution which becomes insolvent. It should have the full 
protection which the law has hitherto been understood to give, or it should be required to 
deposit nowhere in excess of twenty-five per centum of its depositary’s capital. 

In this connection it may be appropriate to call the attention of the Legislature, as I did 
in my last annual report, to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, holding 
that National baoks are not subject to the provision of the law above referred to, and that 
the deposits of Savings banks therein are not preferred claims. 

Annual Meetings of Uniform Date. 

The uniformity in the date of holding annual meetings which prevails with the National 
banks it would be proper and profitable to apply to State banks of deposit and discount. The 
National Banking Act requires annual meetings to be held on such a day of January of each 
year as Is specified therefor In the articles of association of each institution, which, so far as 
I am informed, are uniform In specifying the second Tuesday in January. In case an election 
of directors is not made at the time appointed, an election may be held on any subsequent 
day upon thirty days’ notice given by newspaper publication. There are 8tate banks in New 
York which have not held an election in years, the directors holding over under the provision 
of law continuing them in office until their successors are elected and have qualified, and 
vacancies being filled by the remaining directors. Clearly this is all wrong. The stockhold- 
ers ought to have an opportunity at least as often as once a year to come together without 
themselves creating the occasion or arranging the meeting. It would bring them into closer 
touch with the institution, inform them as to its needs and conditions, and at times might 
energize and improve the management. Annual meetings are seldom held, especially in 
country places, without some consideration being given to the affairs of the corporation, out 
of which benefits may come ; and, besides, a director is not made less sensitive to the obliga- 
tions of his trust it now and then he be called upon to refresh his memory as to what they 
comprehend by subscribing a new oath of office. I accordingly recommend that the Banking 
Law be amended so as to prescribe that all annual meetings of State banks of deposit and dis- 
count shall be held on the second Tuesday of January in each year, and that the directors 
elected shall thereupon take and subscribe the oath defined in Section 51 of the Banking Law* 
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Examinations by Boards op Directors. 

It has recently become the practice of tbe Comptroller of the Currency to cause National 
banks in tbe city of New York to be examined twice a year. While I am not at present pre- 
pared to make a recommendation that this practice be applied to State banks, I wish to sub- 
stantially renew the suggestion made in my reports of one and two years ago, that the 
obligation be imposed by statute upon the directors of every State bank, compelling them to 
make an examination of its assets and liabilities at least as often as once in six months. In 
this way the board of directors would have more definite and certain information regarding 
tbe details of the bank, and especially with reference to tbe class of securities and paper held 
than could otherwise be obtained, and many of the causes which lead to disaster be ascer- 
tained and removed. Most of the troubles which come to banks are through excessive and 
questionable loans. Bv the very nature of the circumstances the board of directors are cer- 
tainly tbe best judges of matters of this kind, and if possessing the information which these 
examinations would necessarily give they could easily prevent difficulty in this direction. It 
should be required that the result of these examinations be reported under oath to tbe 
Superintendent of this Department, containing a classification of the bank's assets, showing 
separately those that are safe, those that are doubtful and those that are bad, and all loans 
that are excessive. 

Conclusion. 

Besides the several amendments here suggested, there ought to be a complete revision of 
tbe Banking Law, cutting out its ambiguities and reconciling such inconsistencies as it now 
embodies. But this larger work can wait, while the specific changes of law herewith recom- 
mended are more urgent, and should engage legislative attention at tbe present session. 
Before another year shall have gone it is hoped that the {Superintendent of Banks and the 
Statutory Revision Commission co-operating, the general revision proposed may be prepared 
and be ready to lay before your honorable body. Respectfully submitted, 

Frederick D. Kilbcrn, 

Albany, N. Y„ Jan. 2, 1880. Superintendent of Banks. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



(All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers' lowest rates on 
application to Bbadfobd Rhodes A Co., 78 William 8treet, New York.] 



The Work op a Bank. By H. T. Easton, author of “Banks and Banking.” London : 
Effingham Wilson. 

As indicated by the title this is a book dealing with the actual workings of a 
bank ; and though designed for banks in Great Britain, it contains much that is 
applicable to all banking institutions. It presents many practical forms for bank 
bookkeeping together with much other useful information. 



A Handbook of Bankruptcy Law. Embodying the full text of the Act of Congress of 
1808, and annotated with references to pertinent decisions under former statutes. By 
H. Campbell Black. St. Paul, Minn. : West Publishing Co. 

This volume contains not only the full text of the bankruptcy law passed at the 
last session of Congress, but in addition copious notes giving the substance of all the 
decisions rendered under former Acts of Congress on the same subject which are 
pertinent and likely to prove of value or importance under the provisions of the new 
statute. Much litigation will doubtless arise under this law, and as bankers are cer- 
tain to be at least indirectly concerned in this litigation, they will find this volume 
of great value in giving a clear idea of what the law actually is and how it is likely 
to be construed by the courts. 

Savings Banks and Safe Securities. By John Grant Datrr. New York. 

Contains copious statistics of Savings banks in the United States and other 
countries ; also a digest of the laws relating to Savings bank investments, and much 
other information of value to bankers and investors. 
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Thl* Department include* a complete list of New National Banks (famished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), State and Peivate Babes, Changes dc Omcsas, Dissolutions ani> 
Failuejcs, etc., under their proper State heads for oasy reference. 



NKW YORK CITY. 

—At a meeting of the directors of the Franklin National Bank, on January 26, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to submit the question of placing the bank in liquidation to a meeting of 
the shareholders called for March 1. This action Is due to the fact that the bank is located in 
a district over-supplied with banking facilities, and it has been unable to make, any money. 

—The quarterly banquet of Group VII, New York State Bankers 1 Association, was held 
at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, on the evening of January 25. President James M. Brush, 
of the Bank of Huntington, introduced as the first speaker William R. Willcox, who read a 
carefully-prepared paper on the new bankruptcy law. Ex-Judge Thomas Young, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bonk of Huntington, followed. In an address he showed the important part 
that the bankers of the United States, especially those of New York State, had played in the 
history of the country. John J. Crawford, law editor of the Bankers 1 Magazine, spoke on 
“A Practical View of Bank Taxation. 1 ’ Geo. M. Coffin, formerly Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, and now Vice-President of the Pbenix National Bank, New York, made an in- 
teresting and valuable address. Ex-Senator Stephen M. Griswold, President of the Union 
Bank of Brooklyn, in behalf of the group, presented to the representatives of the banks of 
Huntington and Patchogue handsomely engrossed resolutions of thanks for oourtestes in 
entertaining the group. Bradford Rhodes spoke briefly on the advantages to be derived 
from organization and association of bankers, both in securing just legislation and in im- 
proving banking methods. 

—New directors of the National City Bank have been elected as follows : H. 0. Havemeyer, 
Stephen 8. Palmer and W. S. Bogert, the latter being chosen temporarily to fill a vacancy 
James A. Stillman, Walter H. Tap pan, Arthur Kavanagh and Horace M. Kilborn were ap- 
pointed additional Assistant Cashiers. 

—William Barbour has been added to the board of directors of the Hanover National Bank 

—James W. Alexander and J. H. Hyde, Vice-Presidents of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, are new directors of the Western National Bank. 

—The Tradesmen's National Bank, which suspended October 4, and which has been in the 
hands of a temporary Receiver for some time, recently voted to go into liquidation. 

— G. W. McGarrah, Cashier of the Leather Manufacturers 1 National Bank, has been elected 
second Vice-President. 

—William Dowd recently declined re-election as director of the National Bank of North 
America owing to impaired health and advancing years. Resolutions were adopted by bis 
associates expressing high appreciation of his services to the bank during his connection with 
it as a director— a period which dates from 1055. 

—The Union Dime 8avings Institution, at Broadway and Thirty -second Street, has for 
some time been using a machine constructed at the suggestion of the President, Charles B. 
8prague, intended to prevent mistakes in the entry of receipts or payments of the bank, and 
to prevent dishonest manipulations ot the accounts. This machine, which is used to enter 
depoei ta and drafts upon the books of the depositors, makes at the same time a duplicate 
registration upon a tape, which is locked in the machine and cannot be tampered with, and 
thus is made a complete record of the day's transactions. An item cannot be entered upon a 
depositor’s book without its being recorded on this tape, a fact that precludes not only unin- 
tentional discrepancies, but also falsification ot the entries, as well as the suppression of items., 
It also records by meaus of an adding machine the total of the bank’s transactions, tbe 
officers being thereby enabled to determine in a moment the day’s receipts or disbursements 
without figuring them out from the books, which are kept in the usual way, and upon which 
the machine acts as a check. 
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— Wm. H. Porter, the new Vice-President of the Chemical National Bank, has been elected 
a director to succeed the late James A. Roosevelt. 

—Isaac Stern, of Messrs. Stern Bros., and Isidor Straus, of Messrs. R. H. Macy A Co„ have 
been elected directors of the Second National Bank. 

—Richard B. Ferris, Vice-President of the Bank of New York, N. B. A., retired from that 
position on January 2L He entered this veteran of the banks as a clerk in 1849 and was gradu- 
ally advanced to the positions of bookkeeper, teller. Assistant Cashier, Cashier and Vice- 
President. In recognition of his fifty years of faithful service the directors voted him a bonus 
of $1,000 and an annual pension of 13*500. On the afternoon of January 21, Mr. Ferris enter- 
tained the officers, directors and clerks of the bank at the bouse of his son. Dr. Albert Warren 
Ferris, 12 Bast Forty -seventh street. Fifty clerks congratulated their former chief and he 
was the recipient of a salad bowl, the gift of the offioers of the bank, who also attended. 

—A. H. Borman has been admitted to partnership in the firm of S. V. White A Co. 

-Ex-Gov. Roswell P. Flower succeeds Cord Meyer as Vice-President of the Colonial 
Trust Co. 

—Edwin J. Stalker, formerly chief clerk in the Chase National Bank, is now Assistant 
Cashier, having been promoted to that position at the annual meeting on January 10. Mr. 
Stalker entered the bank seventeen years ago as a check clerk and has worked up through all 
grades to his present position. 

-Ex-Mayor Wm. R. Grace and others are organising the City Trust Co., with $1,000,000 
capital and $1,000,000 surplus. 

—Reports are in circulation to the effect that the Corn Exchange Bank is seeking to ao^ 
quire control of the Astor Place Bank and the Hudson River Bank. 

—A meeting of the Council of Administration of the New York State Bankers* Association 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria January 14, representatives being present from every group, 
with but one exception. There was a general discussion of the subject of bonk taxation, and 
it is probable that some action will be taken in the near future looking to the correction of 
existing inequalities by appropriate legislation. Selection of the time and place for the next 
convention was deferred until a later meeting. 

— Dealings at the Stock Exchange in recent weeks have been on a scale heretofore un- 
equalled. Total sales have frequently exceeded a million and-a-jialf of shares. The price of 
seats in the Exchange has gone up to $88,000. 

— By a recent purchase the Stock Exchange becomes the owner of the building and lot No. 
8 Broad street, adjoining the Exchange on the north of the Broad street entrance. This, 
with other property bought some time ago, will make room for the new building which it is 
proposed to erect when some existing leases expire. 

—The Produce Exchange Trust Co. has chosen Turner A. Beall, President in place of Dr. 
James H. Parker. Thomas A. McIntyre and Timothy Hogan have been elected Vice- 
Presidents, the latter to succeed John E. Searles. 

— On January 18, Hon. A. B. Hepburn, formerly Vice-President of the National City Bank, 
entered upon the duties of his new position as Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, to 
which place be had been elected some time prior. 

—Francis L. Hine succeeds James A. Garland, resigned, as Vice-President of the First 
National Bank; William B. Reed, Assistant Cashier, succeeds Mr. Hine as Cashier. Whiting 
G. Snow and Charles D. Backus were elected Assistant Cashiers. 

—At a meeting of the directors of the Western National Bank, January 10, Valentine 
Snyder, Vice-President, was elected President in place of John E. Searles. James W. Alexan- 
der and Maroellus Hartley were elected Vice-Presidents. 

—Edwin 8. Schenck, heretofore Vice-President and Cashier of the Hamilton Bank, suc- 
ceeds W flliam S. Gray, resigned, as President. The new President entered the Hamilton Bank 
as Assistant Cashier shortly after the consolidation with the Bank of Harlem, and had been 
promoted through the various steps to Cashier and Vice-President. He is well known to all 
the bank's dealers, and is the youngest bank President in the city of New York. 

Frederick B. Schenck, President of the Mercantile National Bank, was unanimously 
elected Vice-President of the Hamilton. The Mercantile National Bank is the clearing-house 
agent of the Hamilton. 

—John 8. Foster is the new President of the Bowery Bank, succeeding F. C. May hew. 

— Extensive additions to the banking offices of the Riverside Bank have been made lately 
by fitting op an adjoining building with modern bank furniture and appliances. 

8 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Boston.— The Federal Trust Co. has applied for Incorporation with $500,000 capital. As- 
sistant U. S. Treasurer Joe. H. O’Neil will be the President. It is said the company will, as a 
part of its business, make small loans to mechanics and tradesmen after the manner of the 
Bank of France, which yearly discounts about a million pieces of paper below ten dollars. 

— Within a short time seventeen National banks of this city have given up their charters 
and three new ones have been organized. The capital was reduced by these changes from 
$15,400,000 to $4,600,000. 

—The annual dinner of the Bank Cashiers’ Association was held at the Copley Square 
Hotel, January 25. An address was made by F. R. Boocock, Secretary of the National Credit 
Men’s Association, on the snbject of ’’Bank Credits.” 

—It is said that the indications are that the syndicate which bought up the stock of the 
banks recently placed in liquidation are likely to experience a slight loss on the investment, 
though this cannot be known definitely until the liquidations are completed. 

—The National Shawmut Bank has taken a lease of additional quarters, which will greatly 
enlarge its facilities fordoing the increased business that will follow its absorption of a num- 
ber of other banks. 

— Wm. B. Denison, Cashier of the Atlantic National Bank, has been elected President to 
succeed T. Quincy Browne, resigned. 

Maine Sayings Bank Association.— At its reoent annual meeting at Portland officers of 
.the Savings Bank Association were chosen as follows: President, Edward A. Noyes; vice- 
president, Alpheus G. Rogers ; secretary, N. G. Boothby ; treasurer, A. A. Montgomery. Rx- 
•ecutive Committee— Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta; J. L. Crosby, Bangor: Edwin Stone, Bidde- 
ford ; S. M. Carter, Lewiston ; Weston Thompson, Brunswick. 

Norwich, Conn.— The First National Bank has elected Lewis A. Hyde Vice-President, to 
succeed Henry W. Tibbits, who continues with the bank as teller and director. For the past 
half-century Mr. Hyde has been connected with the bank, being Cashier all but four years of 
that time. The change was made at the suggestion of Mr. Tibbits, who generously proposed 
to yield his place as Vice-President in order that Mr. Hyde might be relieved of the more 
arduous duties of Cashier. Franklin S. Jerome, the new Cashier, has been long connected with 
the bank, and has been Assistant Cashier for some time. He is thoroughly familiar with his 
new duties and amply competent to fulfill them. 

Lewiston, Me.— At the annual meeting of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, January 
10, Hon. J. M. Bobbins, President of the bank since its organization in 1875, declined a re-elec- 
tion and was succeeded by Wm. H. Newell. Mr. Robbins was one of the founders of the bank, 
and he retires at the age of seventy-four years with a reputation for business Integrity and 
financial ability. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Philadelphia.— A readjustment of the affairs of the Market Street National Bank has 
been proposed by Geo. H. Earle, Jr., the new President. He suggests that all assets of a doubt- 
ful character be charged against capital and placed in a separate class, realizations thereon to 
be carried to surplus. Deducting all these items as being worthless— which, of course, is not 
the case— would give the bank a capital of $420,000, instead of $600,000 and the surplus at pres- 
ent reported. To meet the impairment of $180,000 in the capital as thus estimated it is pro- 
posed to reduce the capital by $100,000 and issue $80,000 of new stock. Should the plan be 
carried out, as seems probable, it will greatly strengthen the bank, which despite some errors 
of management is still declared to be entirely solvent. 

Pittsburg, Pa.— The German National Bank, which suspended on October 19 last, resumed 
business on January 26, having fully complied with the conditions imposed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. Sufficient funds were provided to pay all deposits on demand, and while a 
considerable amount was withdrawn, many deposits were also made. 

—Reports are current of a proposed consolidation of a number of banks, the plan under 
consideration contemplating the liquidation of ten banks, consolidating their business with 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank, which will have $2,000,000 capital and surplus. 

Baltimore, Md.— The Maryland Fidelity, Trust and Deposit Co., at a meeting of the 
directors on January 10, authorized the calling of a meeting of the shareholders to take action 
on a proposition to increase the capital stock stock from $1,000,000 to $L500,000. Gen. Francis 
V. Greene, of New Fork, was elected to fill a vacancy on the board of directors. 

—Derick Fahnestock, President of the Baltimore Stock Exchange, has been elected Vice- 
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P im td ent of the Western National Bank, to succeed Wm. F. Barns, who resigned because of 
fatting health. 

—Theodore Hooper succeeds Gilmor Meredith as Vice-President of the First National Bank, 
Mr. Meredith declining re-election. 

— J. D. Wheeler. Cashier of the Drovers and Mechanics* National Bank, was recently elec- 
ted a director of the bank In place of Robert Rennert, deceased. 

—A proposition to reduce the capital of the Continental National Bank from $800,000 to 
$950,000 will be submitted to the shareholders. 

—The Farmers and Planters 1 Loan and Trust Co. is reported to be organising with 
$*£00,000 capital. 

Utica, N. T. — Since the corner stone of the new Savings Bank of Utica was laid on Octo- 
ber 12, work has been progressing favorably. When completed the bank will be one of the 
handsomest and most substantial in the State. 

Cashier Promoted.— After serving as Cashier of the Hummelstown (Pa.) National Bank 
for thirty years, John J. Niasley was recently elected Preside ut to succeed the late Dr. Jacob 
Shope. Mr. Nissley’s son, Paul J. Nissley, was chosen Cashier to succeed his father. 

New Fork Trust Companies.— The total resources of the forty-nine trust companies of 
New York State at the close of last year were $579,200,442, an increase of $86,405,517 as com- 
pared with the previous year. For the year ending December 31* 1896, the surplus of these 
institutions increased 17,164,086. The companies earned $4,064,674 more in profits last year 
than during the preceding year. Total interest, commissions and profits received during the 
year, $28,0(7,730; interest paid, $8,800£9B; expenses, 93,006,908; dividends declared, $4,406,500; 
taxes paid, $4fi9JKf7 ; total deposits, $424,097,201 ; bonds and mortgages purchased, $8,499,674. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— The City Bank has gone into the National system, the title now being City 
National Bank. Its capital will be $900,000. 

Pennsylvania Bankers Meet.— Group in of the Pennsylvania Bankers 1 Association met 
at Scranton January 20 and elected the following officers : Chairman, Robert E. James, Presi- 
dent Easton Trust Co., Easton ; secretary and treasurer, C. W. Gunster, Cashier Merchants 
and Mechanics 1 Bank. Scranton ; executive committee, Wm. H. Peck, Cashier Third National 
Beak, Scranton ; Isaac Post, Cashier First National Bank, Scranton ; B. H. Ren.nger, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer Lehigh Valley Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Allentown; C. W. Layoock 
Cashier Anthracite Savings Bank. Wilkes-Barre; R. A. Jadwin, Cashier First National Bank, 
Carbondale. In the evening the visiting bankers were entertained at dinner at the 8 j ran ton 
Club. 

— A meeting of Group V was held at Harrisburg, January 18. These officers were chosen ; 
Chairman, Grier Hersh, President York National Bank. York ; secretary and treasurer, F. K. 
Ployer, Cashier Becond National Bank, Mechanicsbu rg ; executive committee, J. A. Meyers, 
Presid en t Columbia National Bank, Columbia ; P. F. Duncan, Cashier Duncannon National 
Bank, Duncannon ; R. M. Henderson, President Carlisle Deposit Bank, Carlisle ; J. B. Packer, 
Sunbary ; Wm. L. Gorgas, Cashier Harrisburg National Bank, Harrisburg. 

—Group VI met at Altoona, January 18, and elected these officers: Chairman, John D 
Roberts., Cashier First National Bank, Johnstown ; secretary, E. E. Lindemuth, Cashier Clear- 
field National Bank, Clearfield. 

Bunk to Close. — Permission has been asked of the New Jersey Legislature to place the 
New Castle branch of the Farmers 1 Bank of Delaware in liquidation. It was incorporated in 
180T and is one of four institutions of the same name in which the State holds the majority of 
the stock. 

New State Bank.— The Nassau County Bank has been organized at Mineola, N. Y., the 
county seat of the new county of Nassau. It will begin business about March 1, having $25,000 
capital and $26,000 paid-in surplus. Officers are : President, Benjamin D. Hicks ; Vice- Presi- 
dent, H. M. W. Eastman; Cashier, Thos. W. Albertson. Mr. Hicks is also President of the 
Roslyn Savings Bank. 

80TJTHERN STATES. 

To Become National Banks.— It is reported that Messrs. Murchison A Co., of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., will reorganize as a National bank about March 1. 

—The Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss., has decided to reorganize as a National 
bank. 

Richmond, Va.— 1 The Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Co. decided recently to increase 
its capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Meeting of Texas Bankers.— The third annual convention of the Fourth District of the 
Texas Bankers* Association was held at Waco, Jan. 18, J. Z. Miller, Sr., of Belton, presiding. 
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There was an interesting discussion on the liability of banks on bills of lading under ex* 
isting Acts of the Legislature as construed by the courts. The committee on the foregoing 
topic considered the decision rendered by the court of civil appeals in the case of Landa vs. 
Lattin, in which it was held that a bank which cashed a draft drawn by the consignor 
on the consignee of wheat, with a bill of lading attached, and collected the draft before the 
consignee had opportunity to inspect the wheat, was liable for a breach of warranty as to the 
quality of the wheat. The bank was held to be the purchaser of the wheat and therefore a 
successor to the liabilities as well as the rights of the consignor. 

A resolution was adopted asking the Legislature to relieve the banks of liability in such 
cases. 

Various topics relating to practical banking were discussed in an Interesting and profita- 
ble manner. Charles F. Smith, Cashier of the First National Bank, McGregor, presented a 
plan for clearing country checks, which was very favorably received. He showed that such 
a plan as proposed would greatly reduce the expense of handling these items without diminish- 
ing the profits. 

Officers were elected as follows * President, John M. Hefley, President First National Bank, 
Cameron ; secretary, J. W. Butler, Cashier Farmers and Merchants 1 Bank, Clifton. 

—The bankers of the Second District met at San Antonio, January 18. B. W. Klipstein, 
Cashier First National Bank, Bee vi lie, was elected chairman. 

—Over thirty members attended the meeting of the Fifth District at Dallas, January 18. 
There was a profitable discussion of practical banking affairs. D. E. Waggoner, Cashier of 
the First National Bank, Ladonia, presided, and E. 0. Tenison, Cashier of the City National 
Bank, Dallas, acted as secretary. 

A Prosperous Georgia Bank.— At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Bank of Wrightsville, Ga., a dividend of eight per cent, was declared and eleven per cent, 
carried to surplus. H. B. Cook is now Vioe-President and also a director of this bank, suc- 
ceeding Dr. J. M. Page, resigned. 

Nashville, Tenn.— The American National Bank is again occupying its own building, 
which was seriously damaged by fire some months ago. Every requirement of safety, con- 
venience and elegance has been met in the rebuilt structure. 

Norfolk, Va.— At a meeting of the board of directors of the Norfolk National Bank on 
January 13, J. G. Womble having declined a re-election as President, on account of the state 
of his health and the necessity for giving his private affairs more attention, Caldwell Hardy, 
the Cashier, was unanimously elected President. Mr. Hardy is a member of the executive 
oouncil of the American Bankers 1 Association, and is a banker of long and successful experi- 
ence, fully capable of directing the affairs of this important institution. The vacancy in the 
position of Cashier occasioned by Mr. Hardy's advancement will not be filled at present. 

WESTERN STATICS. 

St. Louis, Mo.— The State Bank and the Commercial Bank have been consolidated, and 
reorganized as the State National Bank. Both banks are exceptionally strong, and consoli- 
dated they will make a formidable corporation, with $2,400,000 capital and surplus. Mr. Charles 
Parsons will continue to be President, which is a guaranty of excellent management. The 
other offloers are : W. Nichols, Vice-President ; J. H. McLuney, Second Vioe-President ; Logan 
Tompkins, Cashier; A. P. Coombe, Assistant Cashier ; C. I. Cone, Second Assistant Cashier. 

—A meeting of the executive committee of the Missouri Bankers 1 Association was held 
here on January 19. After discussing a number of questions of interest to the bankers of the 
8tate, a dinner was given at the Planters 1 . The next annual convention of the association 
will be held in Kansas City in May. 

Chicago.— There has been a very noticeable gain in the deposits of Savings Banks in the 
past year, and the number of new accounts opened last month was larger than at the begin* 
ning of any year for a long time past. It is believed that the number of people employed as 
wage earners is also much greater than in any recent year. 

— J. C. Welling was recently elected a director of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank. 

—It is reported that the West 8ide Bank has been consolidated with the Metropolitan 
National. 

Decatur, 111.— At the recent annual meeting of the Citizens 1 National Bank, Milton John* 
son resigned as President and was succeeded by Henry Shlaudeman, a well-known and sue* 
oeesful business man. A considerable increase in deposits is reported during the past year. 

Detroit, Mich.— At the annual meeting of the Union National Bank the report of busi- 
ness done for the past year showed an increase of $833^92. The payment of dividends was re* 
Burned, and a considerable sum added to surplus and profits. 
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—The First National Bank has added two Assistant Cashiers to Its official staff-A . B. Clark 
and Frank G. Smith. The latter is but twenty-seven years of age, and is said to be the young- 
est bank official in the city. 

Colorado** Mineral Production,— The “ Western Miner and Financier,** published at 
Denver, gives the following as the output of the smelters of Colorado in 1898, also com pari, 
sons with the two previous years : 



1898 . 1897 . 1896 . 

Gold $25,728,384 $19,672,137 $17,512^85 

Silver 15,899,9H0 12,142,425 14.787.180 

Lead 4,394,917 2,952^13 2^87,109 

Copper 1,831,500 1,131,725 908,509 



Total $47,849,791 $85,798,000 $36,095^48 



Louisville, Ky.— The Louisville Banking Co., a bank widely known throughout the South, 
has left the State system, after a business of thirty-two years under this form of organization 
and has gone into the National system under the name of the Louisville National Banking 
Co„ reducing its capital to $250,000. The reasons for this change were, first, that the charter 
had ran out and a new one could not be had with the same advantages as the old one, and, 
second, the heavy taxes now imposed on banks in the State of Kentucky and the difficulty of 
keeping funds profitably employed, made it advisable to reduce the capital. 

Ohio Bank Reorganized.— The American National Bank, Lima, Ohio, which was mys- * 
teriously robbed some time ago, has been reorganized with the following officers : President, 
Theo. Mayo; Vice-President, Gus Kalb ; Cashier, F. A. Holland. Mr. Kalb, who holds $87,000 
of the stock, was formerly Oadiler, but resigned recently, as did the former President and 
Vice-President. Reflections were made upon the officers and their resignations followed. It 
is generally conceded that the only reason for connecting the officers with the disappearance 
of the money ($18470) was on the theory that it could be explained in no other way, and that 
there is no substantial ground for believing that they had anything to do with it. The loss 
has been made good by assessment, and by taking a small sum from undivided earnings, and 
the bank's capital is unimpaired. Its loans are reported, on good authority, to be widely dis- 
tributed and well placed. 

Kansas City, Mo.— It is reported that the Bank of H. S. Mills A Co. has changed its title 
to the Western Exchange Bank. 

— Persons engaged in promoting the organization of the Planters’ Bank here were recently 
placed under arrest at the instance of the State banking authorities on the ground that the 
bank was being fraudulently organized. 

Muskegon, Mich.— The four banks here recently gave notice that hereafter they would 
pay interest at the rate of 2H per cent, on deposits remaining for six months. 

Schuyler, Ncbr.— The Banking House of F. Folda reports a considerable increase in de- 
posits during the past year. In the volume of its business the following Increase is shown for 
the years 1898, 1897 and 1896, respectively : $1,427,939, $1,896,678 and $2411,836. 

Bank Will Reorganize.— A reorganization of the Citizens* Bank, of Bedford, Ind., is re- 
ported. It will become the Citizens* National Bank, the capital remaining $50,000 as at 
present. 

To Permit Branch Banks.— A bill has been introduced into the Minnesota Senate au- 
thorizing banks with $1,000,000 capital and over to establish branches. 

Michigan Banks Consolidate.— On January 21 the First National Bank and the B ank of 
8aginaw, Mieb., merged their business. Under the consolidation the Bank of Saginaw will 
have $200,000 capital and $107,000 surplus and profits. Hon. A. W. Wright, of Alma, Mich., 
will be President. The bank will have offices on both the East and West sides of the city. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— A satisfactory exhibit is made by the first annual report of the Ameri- 
can Trust Co., which has total deposits of $1,075,747. While the institution is managed very 
conservatively, it has made quite substantial gains in the volume of its business, especially 
during the past three months. 

Quincy, III.— Geo. F. Jasper, who was for twenty-eight years connected with the First 
National Bank, and Assistant Cashier of the State Savings, Loan and Trust Co. since the con- 
solidation of theee two institutions, was recently elected Cashier of the Quincy National Bank. 
He is one of the best known and most popular bankers of the city. 

Des Moines, la.— The Bankers* Iowa State Bank has been consolidated with the Dee 
Moines Savings Bank, under the latter title. Capital and officers of this institution will not 
be changed, with the exception of the addition of some of the State Bank’s directors to the 
board of the consolidated bank. 
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A Money-Making Bank.— At the annual election of the Potter’s National Bank, Bast 
Liverpool, Ohio, F. D. Kitcbel, the Cashier, resigned on account of 1)1 health and R. W. Pat- 
terson, Assistant Cashier, was promoted as his successor. 

Mr. Kitcbel is the pioneer banker of East Liverpool. In 1870 he opened the first bank in 
the place, and in 1874 he started the First National, and in August, 1881, started the Potter’s 
National. During the seventeen years of his management of the latter institution It has 
earned on the original capital of $50,000, free of taxes and expenses, the handsome sum of 
$170,000. 

Milwaukee, WU.— Geo.W. Strohmeyer suoceeds J. D. Insbucb as President of the Milwau- 
kee National Bank, the latter retiring because of advancing years. Mr. Strohmeyer, who was 
Cashier at the time of his promotion to the presidency, has been with the bank for twenty- 
six years, having entered its service as bookkeeper. He is now one of the heaviest stock- 
holders of the bank. Wm. F. Filter, for the past five years Assistant Cashier, suoceeds Mr. 
Strohmeyer as Cashier and John F. Strohmeyer becomes Assistant Cashier, also succeeding 
Mr. Insbuoh as a director. 



PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Prod action of Metals.— The annual report made by John J. Valentine, President of 
Messrs. Wells, Fargo A Co., on the production of precious metals for 1898 in the States and 
Territories west of the Missouri River (including British Columbia and Northwest Territory) 
shows in the aggregate : “ Gold, $78,461^0® : silver, $90,016,66* ; copper, $46400,648 ; lead, $13,- 
8444&1 : total gross result, $177,020,666. The value at which the several metals named have 
been estimated is : Silver, 68 cts. per oz. ; copper, 10 cts. per lb. ; and lead, $9.66 per cwt. 

The year’s combined product of the metals named is the greatest in the history of the 
countries— United States of America and British Columbia and Northwest Territory— that of 
gold, $78,461,002, being above any previous record officially reported; and the world’s output 
of gold for 1808— approximately $080.000,000— is amazing. The most notable increases have 
been in South Africa, $26,000,000 ; the British Possessions of the Northwest, $6,000,000 ; Austra- 
lasia, $6,000,000, and the United States of America, $3,000,000.” 

Portland, Oro.— The city of Portland, Oregon, was on January 17, 1800, approved as a 
reserve city, under the provisions of the Act of Congress, entitled, “ An Act to provide for 
additional reserve and central reserve cities,” approved March 8, 1887. 

Pasadena, Cal.— Both the National banks held their annual meetings on January 11, and 
made satisfactory showings of the business done in the past year. 

The directors of the Pasadena National passed a vote of thanks to the officers of the bank 
for their careful and successful management, and re-elected them as a further expression of 
confidence. 

—The report of the First National Bank showed a total of $81,000,000 of business handled 
by the institution during the year 1898. Tbte being an Increase of $2,000,000 over the busi- 
ness of 1897. G. D. Patten was elected to fill the vacancy in the directorship made vacant by 
the death of Major George H. Bone brake ; all the other officers being re-elected. 

Tacoma, Wash.— At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pacific National Bank 
It was voted to reduce the capital from $400,000 to $800,000. W. M. Ladd, of the banking firm 
of Ladd A Tilton, Portland, Oregon, was elected President. 

Rawlins, Wyo.— A controlling interest in the First National Bank has been acquired by 
Cosgriff Bros., and officers chosen as follows : President, Thomas A. Cosgriff ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James E. Cosgriff ; Cashier, J. M. Rumsey. 

—The Rawlins State Bank is a new institution here. 

CANADA. 

Increase of Capital.— Application has been made by the Merchants’ Bank, of Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, for an increase of capital from $000,000 to $500,000. 

Montreal.— A meeting of the depositors of La Banque du Peuple was held here on Janu- 
ary 96. The statement of the condition of the failed institution showed that the assets are 
about $935,000 lem than the liabilities. An agreement was adopted to accept forty-five cents 
on the dollar for the remainder due depositors. 

—The bankers’ section of the Montreal Board of Trade met in this city recently. Reports 
read at the meeting showed a falling off in the number of failures, and a revival of trade in 
Montreal, the bank clearings for 1898 showing a gain of twenty-one per oent. over 1897. 

The clearings in all Canada for 1806 reached the total of $1,890,019,344 against $1474,710,845 
In 1897, an increase of $216,000,000— by far the largest in the history of the country. 
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FAILURES, SUSPENSIONS AND LIQUIDATIONS 



California.— The Union Savings Bank, of San Jose, suspended on January 81. Reports 
state that $800,000 was loaned to one fruit dealer, and that this amount is poorly secured. It 
is estimated that the shareholders will have to be assessed about $80 per share to pay the 
depositors. The capital of the bank was $800,000 and the deposits over $700,000. 

Connecticut.— Receivers of the banking firm of G. 8. Parsons k Co„ Waterbary, report 
liabilities, mostly deposits, amounting to $278,000, and assets only about $104,000. 

Illinois.— Affairs of the National Bank of Illinois, Chicago, which failed some time ago, 
are reported hopeful for depositors. 8eventy per cent, has been paid so far, and there are 
assets on hand amounting to $6,864,000 to pay the $8,871,000 remaining claims. 

Kansas.— On Jauuary 31 the First National Bank, of Russell, suspended ; the President, 
Charles A. Woloott, is reported missing, and his accounts are said to be short a large 
amount. 

Missouri.— The Citizens 1 State Bank, of Mountain Grove, assigned to E. H. Stewart 
January 8. 

North Carolina.— Upon the application of some of its stockholders the Bank of Guilford, 
at Greensboro, was placed in the hands of J. S. Cox, Reoelver, January 4. It is said that the 
action was taken for the purpose of putting the bank in voluntary liquidation. 

Ohio.— Stockholders of the First National Bank, of Lisbon, which failed last October, have 
been aaseaaed $100 a share. 

Texas. — The City Bank of Sherman, which assigned some months ago, has paid all its 
indebtedness, and the remaining assets have been turned over to the officers of the bank. 



Now Counterfeit SSO Silver Certificate.— Series 1881, check letter B ; J. Fount Till- 
man, Register; D. N. Morgan, Treasurer; portrait of Manning; small scalloped seat A 
poorly executed photo-etched production, printed on two pieces of paper, between which 
coarse silk threads have been distributed. Its resemblance to the genuine is so remote that 
a more detailed description of it is deemed unnecessary. 

New Counterfeit $1 Silver Certificate.— Series of 1806, check letter C, plate number 34 ; B. 
K. Bruce, Register ; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer ; small red seal. No. 41222808. This counter- 
feit is apparently printed from photo-etched plates on heavy bond paper. No attempt has 
been made to imitate the silk fiber. The Treasury number has been traced over with blue 
writing fluid, and readily blurs when dampened, as does the red ooloHng applied to the seal. 
The note Is badly printed, blotchy, with ink of poor quality, the face of the note being coal 
black instead of gray black as in the genuine, and the back, light, faded green. All of the 
fine lines are lost in the printing of the counterfeit. It Is calculated to deceive only the most 
careless handlers of money. 

New Counterfeit $10 Treasury Note.— Series of 1881, check letter A, plate number 2 ; J. 
Fount Tillman, Register ; D. N. Morgan, Treasurer; portrait of 8herfdan. This counterfeit 
is printed from wood-cut plates of erode workmanship, on two pieces of paper, between 
which silk threads have been distributed, and its general appearance is so bad as not to jus- 
tify a detailed description. These notes first appeared in Louisiana, and a number of them 
were captured from one Dave J. Cgllins, who was arrested at Robeline, La., for circulating 
them. 



Increasing Supply of Gold.— Director of the Mint George E. Roberts has an important 
article in the February “ Forum ” on “ The Increasing Supply of Gold.” Mr. Roberts claims 
that the combined output of gold and silver (less the amount consumed in the industries and 
arts) was $318£67 v 876 in 1886 ; whereas in 1800 the output of gold alone will reach 8350,000,000 or 
$400j000f000. He asks, Will Mr. Bryan, when he comes into the field in 1800, go on affirming 
that the supply of money has been cut in two, or will he embrace the opportunity gracefully 
to drop the subject ou the plea that the end he desired is accomplished. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new Nations! banks organise* 
since our last report. Names of ofltoers and other particulars regarding these new National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 

5166— Perkiomen National Dank, East Greenville, Pennsylvania. Capital, 960,000. 

5167— First National Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana. Capital, $50,000. 

5165— City National Bank, Greensboro, North Carolina. Capital, $900,000. 

5160— National Bank of Commerce, Wichita, Kansas. Capital, $100,000. 

5170— Rochester National Bank, Rochester, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

5171— First National Bank. Tulsa, Indian Territory. Capital, $50,000. 

5172— State National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. Capital, $2,000,000. 

6178— Citizens' National Bank, Bedford, Indiana. Capital, $50,000. 

5174- City National Bank, Buffalo, New York. Capital, $300,000. 

5175— Uvalde National Bank, Uvalde, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

The following notices of Intention to organise National banks have been approved by the Comp, 
t roller of the Currency since last advice. 

First National Bank, Addison, New York ; by Lattimer A Winton, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg. Mississippi ; by F. J. Foote, et ail. 

Citizens' National Bank, Alton, Illinois; by John McGinnis, et al. 

First National Bank, Scio, Ohio ; by W. L. Hogue, et al. 

First National Bank, Rockwell City, Iowa ; by E. H. Rich, et al. 



NEW BANKS, BANKER8, ETC. 



AT.AflKA . 

Bkaowat- Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
ARKAN8A8. 

Hardy— Sharp County Bank ; Pres., Carl D. 
Foster. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco— Pacific Trust Co. ; organiz- 
ing. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Manchester— Manchester Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co. 

New Hartford— N e# Hartford Savings 
Bank. 

8eymoub— Seymour Savings Bank. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Anacobtia— Anacostia Bank (successors to 
A. M. Green A Co.). 

GEORGIA. 

Douulab— Union Banking Co.; capital, $18,- 
000 ; Pres., J. J. Lewis ; Cas., C. E. Baker. 
ILLINOIS. 

Fulton— Fulton Bank (successor to T. A. 
Hardin A Co.); capital, $20,000 ; T. B. lng- 
werson. Manager. 

Hinds boro — State Bank; capital, $25,000; 

Pres., Solomon Dorman ; Cas., F. T. Hanks. 
Pbophetstown— Citizens' Bank ; Cas., Chas. 
J. Warner. 

Victoria— Bank of Victoria; Pres., O. P. 
Stoddard; Vioe-Pres., Dwyer Ford; Cas., 
Geo. D. Palmer; Asst. Cas., B. 8. Peck. 



INDIANA. 

Albion— F armers’ Bank (Strauss, Acker- 
man A Co.): capital, $50,000. 

Bedford— Citizens' National Bank (succes- 
sor to Citizens' Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres** 
Alfred C. Voris; Cas., Jos. R. Vons. 

Dalkville— Cranor’s Bank (successor to 
Farmers and Merchants' Bank); capital 
$10,000; Cas., John M. Cranor. 

Milan— S tate Bank; capital, $25,000 ; Prea. 
S. B. Knowlton; Cas., E. H. Shockley. 

Mishawaka— First National Bank; capital 
160,000; Pres., Martin V. Beiger; Vice- 
Pres., Jas. A. Roper ; Cas., Willis L Kim- 
ball. 

Nashville— J oseph Cook. 

Pendleton— Bank of Pendleton; Prea. R 
P. Rogers ; Cas., Andrew Smith. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Tulsa— First National Bank (suocewor to 
Tulsa Banking Co.): capital $60,000; Pres* 
Oliver Bagby ; Cas., B. F. Colley. 

IOWA. 

Arion— Bank of Arion (J. L. Maurer). 

Chats worth— Akron Savings Bank Co. 

Pilot Mound— Pilot Mound Bank; Pres* 
Mahlon Head ; Cas., J. H. Roberta ; Asst. 
Cas., C. P. Walker. 

Pleasanton— Bank of Pleasanton; Pres* 
R. Richardson ; Cas., Mark M. Shaw. 

Tripoli— German Savings Bank; capital 
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SUMMO; Pres., H. J. Wynboff : Vioe-Pres., 
W. H. Notsdorf ; Cas™, Theodore Pockels. 
Van Meter— Van Meter Bank; organizing. 
Worthington— Bank of Worthing on; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., W.Lattner; Vioe-Pres., 
8. B. Lattner ; Cas., Jos. A. Lattner. 
Tali- Yale Savings Bank; capital, $20,000 ; 
Pres™, Charles Yale; Vice-Pies™, John W. 
Foster ; Cas , L. M. Swindler. 

KANSAS. 

Irving — Taber’s State Bank: Caa^ 1. 8. Taber. 
Moran— Moran State Bank. 

Wichita— N atdonal Bank of Commerce (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Commerce); capital, 
$100,000; Pres™, A. C. Jobes; Vioe-Pres., J. 
H. Black ; Cas^ C. W. Carey ; Asst. Cas., F. 
A. Bussell. 

LOUISIANA. 

Plaquemine— People’s Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres™, James K. Dunlap; Vice -Pres., 
Louis Blues tone ; Cas., C. A. Barker, Jr. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Continental Trust Co, ; capital, 
$2jOOOJXX) ; Pres., 8. D. Warfield ; Vioe-Pres., 
Wm. A. Marburg; Sec. and Treas., F. C. 

Dryer. Riordon, Brans A Co., Bankers. 

Farmers and Planters’ Loan and Trust 

Co. ; organizing ; capital, $2,500,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston -Federal Trust Co.; capital, $600,000; 
Pres™, Joe. H. O’Neil. 

Northampton— Nonotuck Savings Bank. 
MICHIGAN. 

Covert— Bank of Covert (C. J. Monroe, Sons 
A Co.). 

Harbor Springs— Harbor Spring Exchange 
Bank; Pres^ J. P. Southard; Cas., A. L. 
Southard. 

Quincy— Q uincy State Savings Bank ; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., F. A. Rothlisberger; 
Vice- Pres., H. W. Whitmore : Cas., M. S. 
Begur. 

Waldron — Bank of Waldron (Charles 
Brandes); capital, $10,000. 

Whitehall -O’Donald A Morton (sucoes- 
eors to Muskegon County Bank). 

MINNESOTA. 

Bemidji— Merchants’ Bank ; Pres., J. D. Mer- 
lin ; Cas., F. W. Rhoda. 

Campbell— S tate Bank. 

North Branch— Security Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres™, H. O. Herreid; Cas., F. N. 
Herreid. 

Swanville— Bank of Swanville ; capital, 
$6,000; Cas., Wm. Slems; Asst. Cas., B. 
Stems. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas City— Western Exchange Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of H. S. Mills). 

St. Louis— S tate National Bank (successor 
to State Bank and Commercial Bank, con- 



solidated): capital, $2,000,000 ; Pres., Charles 
Parsons; Vioe-Pres., William Nichols; 2d 
Vice-Pres., J. H. McCluney ; Cas., Logan 
Tompkins; Asst. Cas™, A. P. Ooombe ; 2d 
Asst. CsSm C. S. Cone. 

Winiqan— Farmers’ Bank; capital, $7,000; 
Cas., I. B. Campbell. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beaver City— First State Bank (successor 
to First National Bank); capital, $20,000; 
Pres™, T. M. Davis : Cas., C. E. V. Smith. 

Newport— Rock County State Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,000. 

Platte Center— Platte County Bank (suc- 
cessor to Farmers and Merchants’ Bank); 
capital, $10,000; Pres., R. 8. Dickinson; 
Cas^ C. M. Gruenther. 

NEW YORK. 

Buffalo— City National Bank (successor to 
City Bank; capital, $300,000: Pres„ William 
C. Cornwell; Cas., John R. Boag. 

Cincinnatus— Bank or Cincinnati^ ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., B. R. Corning ; Cas., Geo. A, 
Haskins. 

Mineola — Nassau County Bank: capital, 
$26,000; Pres-, D. B. Hicks; Vioe-Pres., H. 
M. W. Eastman ; Cas., Tbos. W. Albertson. 

New Yore— City Trust Co. ; capital, $1,000,- 
000. Talbot J. Taylor A Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Greensboro— City National Bank (successor 
to Piedmont Bank); capital, $100,000 ; Pres.. 
J. M. Walker; Vioe-Pres., S. L. Trogdon; 
Cas„ R. G. Vaughn. 

Rocky Mount— Planters’ Bank ; capital, 
$25,000 1 Pres,, James Craig Braswell ; Vioe- 
Pres., J. M. Sherrod ; Cas., W. P. Hamilton. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Kindred— Norman State Bank. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland— Equity Savings and Loan Co.; 
capital, $500,000!; Pres., N.S. Possons; Vioe- 
Pres., S. R. Badgl^, C. H. Stewart and Geo. 
B. Rogers; Sec., Thomas H. Wllmott; 
Treas., F. W. Robinson. 

Manchester -Bank of Manchester ; Pres., F. 
M. Harover ; Cas., R. C. Henderson. Mer- 

chants’ Banking Co. ; capital, $25,000. 

Toledo -Commercial and Savings Bank. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Braman— Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ambler— Ambler Bank ; Pres., Joseph Hay- 
wood; Vioe-Pres., David J. Ambler; Cas., 
John J. Houghton. 

Rochester— Rochester National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $50,000 ; Pies., James C. Mitchell ; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. J. Mellon ; Cos., Joseph C. Camp- 
bell. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Fair view— Bank of Fairview ; Cas., Theo. 
Thompson. 
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THNNR8SRE. 

Dayton— Tennessee Valley Bank. 
Nashville— Thomas W. Wrenne ft Co. ; Cas., 
David P. Wrenne. 

Tiptonvillb— Farmers ft Merchants* Bank ; 
capital, 912,000; Pres., J. T. Burnett; Cas., 
J. L. Peacock ; Asst. Cas., L. Donaldson, Jr. 

TEXAS. 

Uvalde— Uvalde National Bank; capital. 



$50,000; Pres.. W.W. ColUer; Oas^ W. P. 
Dermody. 

CANADA 

ONTARIO. 

Hamilton— Imperial Bank of Canada ; F. 8. 
Glaseco, Mm*. 

Wattord— Merchant’s Bank of Canada; F. 
A. Mann, MgT. 

QUEBEC. 

Lachutb— Bank of Ottawa. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Birmingham— Berney National Bank : H. L. 
Badham, Cas. In place of J. H. Barr ; Wm. 
H. Sims elected director. — Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co.; James Bowron 
elected director. 

Eufaula— East Alabama National Bank ; G. 

A. Beauchamp, Cas. in place of J. L. Fitts. 
Florence— First National Bank; J. Fred 
Johnson, Asst. Cas. 

Huntsville— First National Bank; W. H„ 
Echols, Pres, in place of J. R. Stevens ; A. 
8. Fletcher, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. 
Echols. 

Montgomery— First National Bank; noVice- 
Pres. in place of Jno. C. O’Connell. 
Opelika— First National Bank ; capital 
stock increased from $75,000 to $100,000 ; N. 
P. Renfro, Pres, in place of F. M. Renfro ; 
F. M. Renfro, Vice-Pres. in place of N. P. 
Renfro. 

Tuscaloosa— First National Bank ; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of N. P. Marlowe. 

ARKANSAS. 

PARAOOULD— Bank of Paragould; W. H. 

Jones, Pres, in place of C. Wall. 

Pine Bluff— Bank of Pine Bluff; John M. 
Oracle, Pres. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fresno— Fresno National Bank; C. Allison 
Telfer, Cas. in place of A A. Smith ; C. A. 
Murdock, Asst. Cas. 

Oakland— Union National Bank; Edson F. 
Adams, Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. Mar- 
tin ; no Second Vice-Pres. 

Pomona— People’s Bank; Charles M. Stone, 
Cas. in place of John H. Dole, deceased. 
Sacramento— Farmers and Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank; C. H. Cummings, Cas. 

Santa Barbara— First National Bank ; 
Henry F. Spencer, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
W. Martin ; no Second Vioe-Pres. 

Santa Rosa— Savings Bank of Santa Rosa ; 
John P. Overton, Pres.; Chas. A. Hotter, 
Cas. ; James R. Edwards, Asst. Cas. 
COLORADO. 

Boulder— Boulder National Bank; J. S ( 
Switzer, Vioe-Pres. in place of H. N. Brad- 
ley. 

Colorado Springs— Exchange National 
Bank ; W. R. Barnes elected an additional 
Vice-Pres. 



Trinidad— First National Bank; Frank G. 
Bloom, Vioe-Pres. in place of D. A. Chap* 
pell. 

CONNECTICUT* 

Deep River— Deep River Savings Bank ; 
Mllon Pratt, Pres, in place of Asa R. 
Sbailer, deceased. 

Hartford— Hartford National Bank; H. 

W. 8tevens, Vice-Pres. Connecticut 

River Banking Co.; A. F. Eggleston, W. 
H. Watrous and E. O. Weeks, elected 
directors. 

New Haven — Second National Bank; 
Samuel Hemingway, Pres, in place of A. 

D. Osborne; A. D. Osborne, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Samuel Hemingway. 

Norwich— First National Bank ; Lewis A. 
Hyde, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry 
W. Tibbita; Franklin S. Jerome, Cas. in 

place of Lewis A. Hyde. Uncas National 

Bank ; W. N. Blackstone, Pres, in place of 
J. M. Johnson, deceased ; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. N. Blackstone. 

Pawcatuck— Pawcatuck National Bank * 
Peleg 8. Barber, Pres, in place of Peleg 
Clarke ; J. D. Davis, Vice-Pres. 

Putnam— Thompson National Bank ; Albert 
Putnam, Pres, in place of Geo. H. Nich- 
ols; W. H. Putnam, Cas. in place of 
Charles Arnold. 

Stafford Springs— First National Bank; 

E. C. Dennis, Vice-Pres.; R. M. Fisk, Asst. 
Cas. in place of E. C. Dennis. 

Suf field— First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. 

DELAWARE. 

Seaford— Sussex National Bank; Newel) 
Ball, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. Stevens. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington— Citizens' National Bank; 
C. H. Rudolph, elected director in place of 
J. M. Wilson. 

FLORIDA. 

Pensacola— First National Bank ; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of W. K. Hyer, Jr. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta— Atlanta National Bank; H. R. 
Bloodworth, Asst. Cas. in plaoe of B. O. 
Kennedy, deoeased. 

Augusta— Planters’ Loan and Savings Bank;. 
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Geo. H. Howard and Thomas Phflpot 
elected directors. 

Dublin— Dublin Banking Co. (reorganized 
as State institution); B. C. Henry, Pres, 
in place of J. H. Williams. 

Elbebton— Bank of Elberton ; W. 0. 

Jones, Pres, in place of McAlplne Arnold. 
MgBax— M erchants’ Bank ; B. Olin Pharr, 
Cas. in place of L. L. Campbell. 
Savannah— Merchants’ National Bank; S. 
Guckenbeimer, Pres. In place of S. P. 
Hamilton; J.A. G. Carson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of 8. Guckenheimer. 
Wriohtsvtllb— Bank of W rights ville ; H. 
R. Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of J. M. Page, 
resigned. 

. IDAHO. 

Lbwibton— Lewiston National Bank ; W. F. 
Kettenbach, Pres, in place of D. M. White ; 
no Asst. Cas. 

Wallace— First National Bank ; M. J. 
Flohr, Cas. in place of H. M. Davenport ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of M. J. Flohr. 

ILLINOIS. 

Aurora— Old Second National Bank; Lee 
N. Goodwin, Cas. in place of F. B. Watson ; 
no Asst. Cas. 

G. A. Bowdish, Asst. Cas. In place of Lee 
N. Goodwin. 

Carmi— F irst National Bank ; W. G. Boyer, 
Asst. Cas. 

Chicago— Western State Bank ; Andrew 

Peterson, Pres., deceased. Bankers 

National Bank ; S. H. Busey, elected direc- 
tor. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank ; 

J. C. Welling, elected director in place of J. 

Ogden Armour. Royal Trust Co.; Chas. 

C. Reed, Cas. West Side Bank ; reported 

consolidated with Metropolitan National 
Bank. 

Decatur— Citizens’ National Bank; Henry 
Shlaudeman, Pres, in place of Milton 
Johnson. 

Dela van— Tazewell County National Bank; 
James N. Hall, Vice-Pres. in place of Ira 
B. Hall; Daniel Crabb, Cas. in place of 
James N. Hall. 

Dixon— Dixon National Bank ; 8. 8. Dodge, 
Vice-Pres. 

Effingham— First National Bank ; L. Bur- 
rell, Pres, in place of Jo. Partridge ; Geo. 
M. Le Crone, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
Partridge, Jr. 

Flora— First National Bank ; Seth T. Hink- 
ley, Vice-Pres. in place of Edward H. 
Hawkins. 

Frrzeport— Seoond National Bank ; Alfred 

H. Wise, Vice-Pres. in place of M. V. B. 
Elson. 

Hoopeston— First National Bank ; R. H. Le 
Vin, Asst. Cas. in place of 0. P. Cham- 
berlin. 

Jereeyvillb— National Bank of Jersey- 
ville; D. J. Murphy, Cas. in place of 
Edward Cross. 



Kankakee— F irst National Bank; M. A. 

Barton, Vice-Pres. in place of H. C. Clarke. 
Kswanbb— Kewanee National Bank; no 

Asst. Cas. in place of Ray 0. Becker. 

First National Bank ; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of F. P. Hoffrichter. 

La Grange— La Grange State Bank ; D. D. 
Dickinson, Pres. ; C. L. Sackett, Vice-Pres.. 

C. W. Northrup, Cas. 

Lanark— First National Bank ; E. C. Franck, 
Asst. Cas. 

Murphysbobo— City National Bank: P. M. 

Post, Vice-Pres. in place of J. D. Peters. 
Nokomis— Nokomis National Bank; J. P. 
Manning, Asst. Cas. 

Olney— First National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 

in place of Charles Schultz. 

Peoria— Peoria Savings, Loan and Trust Co.; 
Benjamin Warren, Jr., elected director in 
place of H. H. Hammond. 

Peru— Peru State Bank ; A. Hoes, Cas.; Otto 
J. Lockle, Asst. Cas. 

Pontiac— National Bank of Pontiac; 0. P. 
Bo ur land, Pres. In place of J. E. Morrow, 
deceased; S. E. Holtzmsn, Vice-Pres. In 
place of 0. P. Bourland. 

Quincy— Quincy National Bank; Geo. F. 
Jasper, Cas. 

Springfield -Farmers’ National Bank; 
Titus Sudduth, Pres, in place of Ben F. Cald- 
well ; Samuel J. Stoit, Second Vice-Pres. in 
place of Titus Sudduth. 

Strkator— Union National Bank; L H. 
Plumb, Pres, in place of L. Swift; 8. W. 
Plumb, Vice-Pres. in place of L. H. Plumb. 
Ubbana— First National Bank; Francis M. 
Wright, Pres, in place of P. Richards; An- 
drew F. Fay, Vice-Pres. in place of Francis- 
M. Wright. 

INDIANA. 

Covington— C ovington Banking Co.; Michael 
Mayer, Sr., Pres, in place of P. M. Layton, 
deceased. 

Decatur— Decatur National Bank ; W. A. 
Kuebler, Vice-Pres. in place of J. B. Holt- 
house. 

Elkhart— Elkhart National Bank; 0. C. 
Hill, Vice-Pres. in place of Walter L. Gil- 
more. — First National Bank ; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of J. A. Cook. 

Evansville— People’s Savings Bank ; Frank 
Schwegman, Cas. 

Glenwood— M ills County National Bank ; A. 

D. French, Cas. in place of A. C. Sabin ; H. 
A. French, Asst. Cas. in place of A. D. 
French. 

Goshen— State Bank ; C. W. Miller, Pres, in 
place of John H. Leah. 

Huntington— First National Bank ; no Vioe- 
Pres. in place of B. Elsenhauer; Charles 
McGrew, Asst. Cas. 

Indianapolis -Marion Trust Co.; Jos. T. 

Elliott, Pres, in place of M. O’Connor 

State Bank of Indiana ; H. C. G. Bale, Vice- 
Pres. in plaoe of David A. Coulter. 
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Liberty— Union County National Bank; 

8mith DuBois, Second Asst. Cas. 
Seymour— First National Bank; J. H. An- 
drews, Pres, in place of James L. Gardiner ; 
Cyrus B. MoCrady, Cas. In place of J. H. 
Andrews ; no Asst. Cas in place of Cyrus E. 
MoCrady. 

Terre Haute— National State Bank ; no Cas. 

in place of J. R. Cunningham. Vigo 

County National Bank ; Fred Wagner, Asst. 
Cas. In place of F. T. Borgs tom. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Clarkmorb— F irst National Bank; J. O. 

Hall, Pres. In place of W. B. Halsell. 
Duncan— Merchants and Planters' Bank ; B. 
B. Burrall, Asst. Cos. 

Purcell — Chickasaw National Bank ; A. D. 
Hawk, Pres, in place of R. J. Love ; L. C. 
Want land, V ioe-Pres. in place of J. W. 
Downward ; J. W. Downward, Cas. in place 
of A. D. Hawk. 

IOWA. 

Burlington— First N ational Bank ; W illlam 
Carson, Pres, in place of Wm. Carson, Jr., 
W. 8. Schramm, Asst. Cas. 

Gbdar Rapids— Merchants' National Bank: 
P. 0. Frick, Vioe-Pres. in place of John W. 
Henderson. 

Charter Oak— First National Bank ; G. N. 
Sweetser, Pres, in place of H. N. Moore ; E. 
B. Springer, Cas. in place of J. G. Shumaker. 
Council Bluffs— First National Bank; J. 
D. Edmundson, Pres, in place of Lucius 
Wells ; E. L. Shugart, Vioe-Pres. in place of 
F. T. True ; Charles R. Hannan, Cas. in 
plaoe of James A. Patton; Chas. E. Wal- 
ters and A. W. Rickman, Asst. Cas. State 

Savings Bank; John Clausen, Pres.; John 
Bennett, Cas. 

Creston — First National Bank; no Vioe- 
Pres. in plaoe of A. B. Devoe, deceased. 
Davenport— Davenport National Bank ; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Louis Haussen, Jr. 
Des Moines— Iowa National Bank; E. H. 
Hunter, Pres, in place of S. A. Robertson. 

Bankers' Iowa State Bank and Des 

Moines Savings Bank; reported consoli- 
dated. 

Forest City— First National Bank ; M. Jane 
Plummer, Vlce-Pres. in place of Eugene 
Secor ; R. C. Plummer, Cas. in place of W. 
O. Hanson; F. L. Wocholz, Asst. Cas. in 
place of R. C. Plummer. 

Indianola— First National Bank; E. D. Sam- 
son, Vioe-Pres. 

Knoxville— Knoxville National Bank; E. 

H. Amos, Pres. In place of J. H. Auld. 
Manson— Bank of Manson; H. J. Griswold, 
Pres., deceased. 

Os ao e — O sage National Bank; J. W. Annis, 
Cas. ; no Asst. Cas., in place of Albert L. 
Brush. 

Shenandoah -First National Bank; Elbert 
A. Read, Cas. ; J. F. Lake, Asst. Cas. 



Sidney— National Bank of Sidney; J. T. Hod 
ges, Vioe-Pres. ; C. A. Metelman, Asst. Cas. 

Waterloo— F irst National Bank; Charles 

O. Balliett, Vlce-Pres.; Jno. B. S. Heath, 
Asst. Cas. 

KANSAS. 

Abilene— Abilene National Bank ; J. B. Case, 
Vioe-Pres., in place of C. H. Pattison ; no 
Asst. Cas., in plaoe of B. C. Hollinger. 

Anthony— First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. 

Atchison— Atchison National Bank; C. G. 
Barratt, Cas. ; no Asst. Cas^ in place of C. 
G. Barratt. 

Burlington— Burlington National Bank; 
D. 0 Hopkins, Pres., in place of William 
Martindale. 

Howard— First National Bank ; Jas. A. Still- 
man, Vice -Pres., in plaoe of T. M. Carter. 

Kingman— First National Bank ; H. Billings, 
Vioe-Pres., in plaoe of J. L. Mecomey. 

Obbrlin— Oberlin National Bonk ; no Vioe- 
Pres., in plaoe of Chas. H. Tilden. 

Osborne— Exchange National Bank; no Vioe- 
Pres., in place of E. F. Robinson. 

Ottawa— First National Bank; C. H. Bsta- 
brook, 2d Vioe-Pres. ; A. E. Skinner, Asst. 
Cas., in place of Q. C. McQuesten. 

Paola— People’s National Bank ; M. M. Ful- 
kerson, Asst. Cas., in plaoe of J. J. Lowe, 
deceased. 

Sedgwick— Citizens’ Bank ; W. M. Congdon, 
Jr., Pres., in place of W. M. Congdon, de- 
ceased. 

Seneca— National Bank of Seneca; R. M. 
Emery, Pres., In place of Jacob E. Taylor. 

Troy— Bank of Troy; Henry L. Boder, Cas., 
deceased. 

KENTUCKY. 

Danville— Farmers' National Bank ; corpo- 
rate existence extended to January 21, 
1919. 

Leitchfield— Grayson County Bank ; capi- 
tal Increased to $10,000 ; J. A. Bishop, Pres, 
in place of G. W. Long. 

Lexington —Lexington Clearing-House; J. 

P. Shaw, Pres.; J. Waller Bodes, Vioe- 

Pres. Second National Bank ; D. G. Fal- 

coner, elected director in plaoe of R. A. 

Thornton Third National Bank; no Cas. 

in place of J. H. Shropshire. 

London— First National Bank; M. Hope, 
Vice-Pres., in plaoe of J. W. Bastin. 

Louisville— Louisville National Banking 

Co. ; J. E. Sutcliffe, Vlce-Pres. American 

National Bank ; C. C. Mengel, Jr., elected 

director in place of H. L. Williams. 

Louisville City National Bank; Alfred 

Pirtle, elected director. Third National 

Bank; Fred Bender, elected director In 

place of F. J. Pflngst. Louisville Trust 

Co. : John C. Russell and J. Roes Todd, no 

longer directors. Bank of Louisville; 

Peyton N. Clarke, Pres., in plaoe of M. Cary 
Peter. — Union National Bank; L. O.Cox, 
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Pre? M In place of Geo. W. Swearingen; 
Geo. W. Swearingen, 2d Vice-Pies. ; A. R. 
White, Os*., in place of L. 0. Cox ; no Asst, 
Cm., in place of A. R. White. 

Mobehead— Bank of Morehead; L. P. V. 

Williams, Pres., in place of 8. M. Bradley. 
Owensboro— National Deposit Bank ; James 
Weir, Prea, In place of H. B. Phillips ; F. T. 
Gunther, Vice-Pres^ in place of Wilfred 
Oarico; C. C. Watkins, Asst. Cas. 
Owkwtoh— First National Bank ; G. F. Wal- 
drop, Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. Martin. 
Richmond — Richmond National Bank; J.W. 
Cooke, Asst. Cas. 

Winc he st er — C lark County National Bank; 
T. C. Robinson, Pres., in place of John W. 
Bean, deceased; D. B. Hampton, Vice-Pres., 
in place of T. C. Robinson. 

LOUISIANA. 

Batov Rouge— F irst National Bank; Charles 
J. Reddy, Pres^ in place of William Garig. 
Jiajw btti Bank of Jeanerette ; capital in- 
creased from $15,000 to $80,000. 

Nvw Orleans— 1 Union National Bank; Chas. 
B. Allgeyer, Vice-Pres* in place of W. 
Mason Smith. 

MAINS. 

Oakland— Messalonskee National Bank; 
Geo. W. Gotilding, Pres, in place of A. J # 
Libby ; H. W. Greeley, Vloe-Pres. in place 
of W. H. Wheeler. 

Portland— Chapman National Bank; Adam 
P. Leighton, elected director in place of 
Charles J. Chapman, deceased. 

MARYLAND. 

Aberdeen— First National Bank ; D. K. Prit- 
chard, Cas. in place of R. Harry Webster. 
Baltimore - Fort Avenue Savings Bank; 
Wm. J. Fisher, Pres, in place of Michael 

Cullen, deceased. Western Nat. Bank! 

Derick Fahnestock, Vloe-Pres. in place of 

Wm. F. Burns, resigned. First National 

Bank ; Theodore Hooper, Vice-Pres. in place 

of Gilmor Meredith, resigned- People's 

Bank ; Geo. Whitelock and Jos. A. McKel- 
Up, elected directors in place of Benjamin 
F. Smith and E. A. Griffith. Third Na- 

tional Bank; Charles J. Taylor and 8. B. 
Med airy, elected directors in place of Rob- 
ert H. Smith and Louis Young. — Traders* 
National Bank ; J. Hurst Morgan, elected 
director in place of John K. Shaw. — Mer- 
chant's National Bank; Wm. Ingle, Asst. 

Gas. National Union Bank; G. Clem 

Goodrich, Cas. in place of F. C. Dreyer, re- 
signed. 

Gockstsvtlls — N ational Bank of Cockeys- 
ville; Hibbard E. Bartleson, Vice-Pres. 
Barton— Easton National Bank ; C. C. Nick- 
erson, Vloe-Pres. in place of B. L. F. Hard- 
castle. 

F red e r ick— First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Noah E. Kramer. — Cen- 
tral National Bank ; Robert A. Kemp, Asst. 

Cas. 



Pooomoke City — Pocomoke City National 
Bank ; no Asst. Cas. in place of Edgar L. 
Lloyd. 

Rockville— Montgomery County National 
Bank ; G. M. Hunter, AsBt. Cas. in place of 
John F. Byers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams — Grey look National Bank ; A.B.Mole, 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. K. Anthony. 

Boston -Atlantic National Bank; Wm. B. 
Denison,Pres. in place of T.Qulncy Browne; 
no Cas. in place of Wm. B. Denison ; H. K. 

Hallett, Asst. Cas. Colonial National 

Bank; Otis Shepard and Charles F. Smith, 
Vice-Pres. — Globe National Bank ; Henry 

A. Tenney, Asst. Cas. National Security 

Bank; Charles 8. Osgood, Asst. Cas. 

North End Savings Bank ; Frank E. Bux- 
ton, Trees, in place of Herbert C. Wells, de- 
ceased. 

Brookline— Brookline National Bank; Reu- 
ben 8. 8 wan, Vloe-Pres. ; Wm. 8. Kemp, Cas. 

Gloucester— Cape Ann N atlonal Bank; John 
L. Stanley, Pres, in place of John E. Somes; 
N. H. Phillips, Vice-Pres. in place of John 

L. Stanley. Gloucester National Bank; 

Geo. Steele, Vice-Pres. in place of A. L. 

Burnham. City National Bank ; no Vio^ 

Pres. In place of James C. Tarr. 

Harwich— Cape Cod National Bank ; Joseph 
H. Cummings, Pres, in place of Edward E. 
Crowell; Emulous Small, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Levi Eldredge, deceased; Thomas 
H. Nickerson, Asst. Cas. 

Millbury— Millbury National Bank; Samuel 
E. Hull, Pres, in place of H. 8. Warren, de- 
ceased ; no Vloe-Pres. in place of Samuel B. 
Hull. 

Natick— N atick National Bank; no Vioe- 
Pres. In place of Leonard Winch. 

New Bedford— Mechanics’ National Bank; 
E. 8. Brown, Cas. in place of E. W. Hervey ; 

N. C. Hathaway, Asst. Cas. Merchants* 

National Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
Geo. F. Kingman, 

Newburyport— Meohanicks* National Bank; 
E. P. Dodge, Vloe-Pres. Merchants* Na- 

tional Bank ^William Ilsley, Cas. In plaoe of 
Albert W. Greenleaf ; no Asst. Cas. in plaoe 

William Ilsley. Newburyport Five Cents 

Savings Bank ;~Mosee H. Fowler, Pres. 

Northampton— Northampton Institution 
for Savings; S.VD.|Drury, Treas. in plaoe 
of Lafayette Maltby, deceased. 

Palmer— PalmeiCSavings Bank; H. G. Loo* 
mis. Pres. 

Pittsfield— Third National Bank ; Geo. H. 
Tucker, Vice-Pres. in place of Byron West- 
on. Agricultural National Bank; W. 

Murray Crane, Pres. In plaoe of J. L. War- 

rlner. Pittsfield National Bank ; William 

W. Gamwell, Pres. ; Walter F. Hawkins* 
Vloe-Pres. 

Reading— First NationalJBank; B. L. Mo- 
Lane, Asst. Cas. 
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South Weymouth— First National Bank ; A. 

B. Vlning, Pres, in place of Henry B. Beed ; 
B. B. Nevin, Vioe-Pres. in place of A. B. 
Vlning. 

Springfield— Springfield Institution for 
Savings : John B. Stebbins, Pres., deceased, 

also director City National Bank. First 

National Bank ; Peter Murray and Austin 
B. Smith, elected directors. Third Na- 

tional Bank ; G. A. Wells and A. 8. Bryant, 
elected directors. 

South bridge — South bridge National Bank; 
Geo. W. Wells, Pres, in place of Jaoob Ed- 
wards ; Calvin A. Paige, Vioe-Pres. in place 
of Geo. W. Wells. 

Stockbridgb Housatonio National Bank; 
D. A. Kimball, Vioe-Pres. ; W. A. Seymour, 
Asst. Cas. 

W orobbtbr — City National Bank ; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of C. A. Williams. 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion— First Nat. Bank; W. O’Donoughue, 
Pres, in place of J. C. Foster; Isaac L. 
Sibley, Vice-Pree. in place of C. W. Dal- 
rymple. 

Alpena- Alpena National Bank; William 
H. Johnson, Vioe-Pres. in place of W. L 
Churchill. 

Detroit— Preston National Bank; I. B. 
Unger, Cas. in place of H. L. O’Brien ; no 

Asst. Gas. in place of 1. B. Unger. First 

National Bank ; Frank G. Smith elected an 
additional Asst. Cas. 

Menominee— Lumbermen’s National Bank ; 
8. P. Gibbs, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. W. 
Wells. 

Millington— F. E. Kelsey A Co.; sold out to 
Carson A Bly. 

Muskegon— Muskegon County Bank ; H. N. 
Hovey, Pres, in place of J. W. Moon, de- 
ceased. 

Saginaw— American Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank ; Hugo Wesener, Cas. in place of 

W. G. Bmerlck. First National Bank 

and Bank of Saginaw ; consolidated. 
Sturgis— National Bank of Sturgis; James 
Thornton, Vioe-Pres. in place of Chas. A. 
Sturgess. 

MINNESOTA. 

Barnes ville— First National Bank; S. 0. 
Solum, Asst. Cas. 

Elbow Lake— Bank of Elbow Lake ; Thor. 
Thorson, Asst. Cas. 

Faribault— Citizens’ National Bank; F. 
A. Berry, Vioe-Pres. in place of L. R. 
Weld. 

Minneapolis— Swedish- American National 
Bank; no seoond Vice- Pres.; offioe dis- 
continued. Nicollet National Bank ; J. 

F. B. Foes, Pres. In the place of H. W. 
Brown ; A. T. Band, Vioe-Pres. in place of 
J. F. R. Foes. 

New Ulm— B rown County Bank; Fred 
Pfaender, Cas. in place of F. H. Krook. 



Shakopeb— F irst National Bank; Theodore 
Welland, Asst. Cas. 

St. Paul— Union Bank ; E. H. Paget, elected 
director. 

Stillwater— Lumbermen’s National Bank ; 
no Pres, in place of Isaac Staples, deceased; 
David Bronson, Vioe-Pres. In place of R. 
F. Hersey. 

Sauk Centre— F irst National Bank; Wm. 

O. P. Hinsdale, Vioe-Pres. 

Tract— First National Bank ; no Asst. Cas. 

in place of L. J. Hunter. 

Windom— First National Bank; Jno. Hut- 
ton, Pres, in place of A. D. Perkins, de- 
ceased ; J. N. McGregor, Vice- Pres, in 
place of John Hutton. 

Winona— Second National Bank; Wm. H. 
Laird, Pres, in place of J. A. Prentiss; 
Samuel L. Prentiss, Vioe-Pres. in place of 
Wm. Laird ; A. W. Laird, Cas. In place of 
Samuel L. Prentiss ; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of A. W. Laird. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson— M erchants’ Bank ; F. B. Neal, Asst. 
Cas. 

West Point— First National Bank ; W. G. 
White, Vioe-Pres. in place of T. M. Moseley. 

MISSOURI. 

Brunswick— Chariton Co. Exchange Bank ; 
L. H. Herring, Pres, in place of R. H. 
Hodge. 

Jefferson City— Merchants’ Bank; J. 8. 
Lapsley, Pres, in place of M. R. Sinks; M. 
R. Sinks, Vice- Pres. 

Joplin -Joplin National Bank ; W. A. Camp- 
bell, Vioe-Pres. 

Kansas City - Stock Yards Bank of Com- 
merce : James A. Patten, Pres. 

St. Louis— Fourth National Bank; W. H. 
Dittmann, Vioe-Pres.; J. D. Goldman, 

Second Vioe-Pres. National Bank of 

Commerce ; J. C. Van Blaroom, Vioe-Pres. 
in place of Nathan Cole; B. F. Edwards, 
Cas. In place of J. C. Van Blarcom ; C. L. 
Merrill, Asst. Cas. in place of B. F. Edwards ; 
no Seoond Asst. Cas. Bremen Bank ; J. 

C. Gericbten, elected director. 

Union villi— National Bank of Union ville ; 

D. C. Bradley, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. A. 
Bradley. 

MONTANA. 

Helena— American National Bank; N. J. 
Gould, Aset. Cas. 

NEBRASKA. 

Auburn— Careon National Bank ; J. L. Car- 
son, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. L. Carson, Jr. 
Falls City— First National Bank; J. H. 
Miles, Vioe-Pres. in place of P. H. Jussen ; 

P. H. Jussen, Cas. in place of J. H. Miles. 
Fremont— First National Bank ; H. J. Lee, 

President in place of E. H. Barnard ; Paul 
Colson, Vioe-Pres. Farmers and Mer- 

chants’ Nat. Bank ; Robert Bridge, Pres, in' 
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place of Otto Huette ; Arthur Gibson, Vioe- 
Pres. in place of Robert Bridge. 
■Greenwood— First National Bank; A. D. 
Wei ton. Gas. 

Humboldt — First National Bank ; J. 8. 8ne- 
then, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. J. Morris. 
Lnroour — American Exchange National 
Bank ; H. B. Ryans, Asst. Cas. First Na- 

tional Bank ; no Vice- Pres, in plaoe of R. 

C. Moore. Columbia National Bank: J. 

H. Westoott, Vioe-Pres. in place of F. E. 
Johnson. 

Nebraska City— M erchants* National Bank; 

James T. She well. Asst. Cas. 

Oakland— W ells k Trimborn ; Julius Wells, 
Gas. 

Omaha— Union National Bank ; J. W. 
Thomas, elected director In place of A. R. 
Dofrene. — United States National Bank : 
w. E. Rhoades, Asst. Cas. 

Orb— F irst National Bank ; O. R. Paist, Aast. 
Cas. 

South Omaha— South Omaha National 
Bank ; Harry C. Miller, Asst. Cas. 

York— City National Bank: John R. Pier- 
son, Pres., in place of E. E. Brown; H. M. 
Childs, Cas„ in place of John R. Pierson. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dover— -Cochecho National Bank; Harry 
Hough, Asst. Cas. 

Portsmouth— National Mechanics and Trad- 
ers* Bank; G. Ralph Leighton, Pres., In 
place of Washington Freeman, deceased. 
Tilton— Citizens’ National Bank ; Frank N. 
Parsons, Vice-Pres., in place of R. Firth, 
deceased. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park— A sbury Park and Ocean 
Grove Bank ; Walter W. Davis, Asst. Cas M 
resigned. 

Bridgeton— i Cumberland National Bank ; 

Daniel Bawn, Vioe-Pree. 

Hoboken— J First National Bank ; Myles Tier- 
ney, Vice- Pres. ; Frank Hodson, Acting 
CasL, in plaoe of W. B. Goods peed, deceased. 
Long Branch— First National Bank; B. R. 

Slocum, Jr., Asst. Cas. Citizens* Bank ; 

Harry B. Sherman, Jr., Cas.; J. Harry 
Davis, Asst. Cas. 

Nbwabk— F idelity Trust and Deposit Co. ; 
Uzal H. McCarter, Pres., in place of Thomas 
T. Kinney, resigned. 

Passaic— Passaic National Bank ; D. Carlisle, 
Pres., in plaoe of John A. Willett ; Chas. M. 
Howe, Vice-Pres. 

Paterson -Paterson Savings Institution ; 
Edward T. Bell, Vioe-Pres. ; Wm. R. Meakle, 
Asst. Sec. 

Trenton— Mechanics’ National Bank; Wil- 
liam M. leaning. Pres., in place of 8. P. 
Dunham, 

NEW MEXICO. 

Batov— First National Bank; John Jelfa, 
Vice-Proa. 



NEW YORK, 

Albany — Albany City National Bank; no 
Third Vioe-Pres. in plaoe of J. H. Brooks: 
Hugh N. Kirkland, Asst. Can. in plaoe of 
Joe. 8. House. Albany City Savings In- 

stitution ; Belden E. Marvin, Pres^ de- 
ceased. 

Amityvills— Bank of Amityvilie ; Chas. O. 
Ireland, Cas. in plaoe of Joel S. Davis, de- 
ceased. 

Binghamton— Chenango Valley Savings 
Bank; Henry Marean, See. and Treas. in 

place of John Manier. First National 

Bank; Waring 8. Weed, Pres. Strong 

State Bank; C. M. Strong, Cas.; C. F. Gale, 
Asst. Casi 

Brooklyn— Nassau National Bank; E. H. 
L. Lyman, director, deceased ; Carl H. De 
Silver, B. T. Froth! ngham and Frank 
Lyman elected directors. Manufactur- 

ers’ National Bank ; Thomas 8. Cooper, 
elected director in plaoe of F. D. Wur- 

ster. National City Bank; Jno. L. 

Heins elected director. 

Canton— F irst National Bank; Daniel 
Innes, Pres.; L. T. McFadden, Cas. 

Castlbton— National Bank of Castleton; 
Le Roy S. Kellogg, Vioe-Pres. in plaoe of 
Geo. E. Barringer. 

Catskill— Tanners’ National Bank; Fred- 
erick Hill, Vioe-Pres., deceased. 

Chester— Chester National Bank; J. D. 
Millspaugb, Pres, in plaoe of Joseph 
Durland; Joseph Durland, Vioe-Pres, in 
place of H. Tuthill ; B. C. Durland, Cas. 
in plaoe of J. D. Millsp&ugh ; no Asst. Cas. 
In plaoe of B. C. Durland. 

Dundee— Dundee National Bank: G. 8. 
Shattuck, Pres, in plaoe of James V. Bige- 
low; C. M. Clark, Cas. In plaoe of G. 8. 
Shattuck. 

Bllenville— Home National Bank; Geo. 
F. Andrews, Cas. in place of Geo. H. Smith. 

Franklinvtllb— Farmers’ National Bank; 
no Aast. Cas. in plaoe of James A. Turn- 
bull. 

Hamburg— Bank of Hamburg ; Jacob 
Peffer, Vioe-Pres. In plaoe of T. L. Bunt- 
ing. 

Hamilton— National Hamilton Bank ; Jno. 
J. Taylor, Asst. Cas. 

Holland Patent — Bank of Holland 
Patent; William 8. Thomas, Asst. Cas., 
resigned. 

Hudson— First National Bank ; Alexander 
R. Benson, Amt. Cas. 

Mechanic ville— Manufacturers* National 
Bank; Wm. L. Howland, Vioe-Pres. in 
place of John C. Duncan. 

Newburgh— National Bank of Newburgh; 
James Chadwick, Vioe-Pres. in plaoe of 
Eugene A. Brewster, deceased. 

New York— Western National Bank; Val- 
entine P. Snyder, Pres, in place of John E. 
Searles; James W. Alexander and Maroel- 
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lus Hartley, Vice-Pres. in place of Valen- 
tine PiJnyder. Chemical National Bank ; 

Wm. H. Porter, Vice-Pres. ; James L. Par- 
son, Aast. Gas. — First National Bank ; F. 

L. Hine, Vice-Pres. in place of James A.Gar- 
land ; Wm. B. Reed, Cas. in place of F. L. 
Hine ; W. G. 8now, Asst. Cas. in place of 

Wm. B. Reed ; C. D. Backus, Aast. Cas. 

National City Bank ;. W. H. Tappan, H. 

M. Kilborn. A. Kavanagh, J. A. 8t ill- 

man, Asst. Cas. Hamilton Bank; Ed- 

win 8. Schenck, Pres, in place of William 
8. Gray ; F. B. Schenck, Vice-Pres. Colo- 

nial Trust Co. ; Roswell P. Flower, Vice- 

Pres. in place of Cord Meyer. Seamen's 

Bank for Savings ; Edward H. L. Lyman, 

Vice-Pres., deceased. Produce Exchange 

Trust Co ; Turner A. Beall, Pres, in place of 

James H. Parker. Bowery Bank ; John 

8. Foster, Pres, in place of Frank C. May- 

bew. R. L. Day A Co. ; Wm. H. Remick, 

admitted to firm. Chase National Bank ; 

Edwin J. Stalker, Asst. Cas. — Com Ex- 
change Bank ; David Dows, Jr., director, 

deceased. National Union Bank; E. O. 

Leech, Vice-Pres. In place of G. G. Haven. 

Astor National Bank; A. H. Stevens, 

Vice-Pres. in place of Charles A. Peabody, 
Jr. ; Geo. W. Pancoast, Cas. in place of C. 
F. Bevins. Leather Manufacturers' Na- 

tional Bank; G. W. McGarragh, Second 

Vice-Pres. Knickerbocker Trust Co.; 

Frederick G. King, Asst. Sec. in place of J. 
Henry Townsend, resigned. 

Poland— National Bank of Poland ; Malcolm 

A. Blue, Pre8„ deceased. „ 

Rhinebeck— First National Bank; no Cas. 

in place of Wm. H. Schall. 

Rochester— Mechanics’ Savings Bank; Ar- 
thur Luetchford, Sec. and Trees, in place 
of John H. Rochester. 

Rome— Farmers' National Bank ; corporate 
existence extended until January 14, 1919. 
8AQ Harbor— Sag Harbor Savings Bank; 
James H. Pierson, Pres, in place of Henry 
P. Hedges, resigned; Edgar Wade, Treas. 
in place of David P. Vail ; Herbert F. Nick- 
erson, Asst. Treas. 

Salem— People's National Bank; B. C. Hag- 
gart, Cas. in place of R. M. Stevenson. 

8 andy Hill— People's National Bank ; Ed- 
ward C. Riley, Cas. 

Skaneateles— Skaneateles Savings Bank; 
Willis Platt, First Vice-Pres. in place of W. 

B. Lawton, deceased ; Newell Turner, Sec- 
ond Vico- Pres. 

Southold — South old Savings Bank; John 
B. Terry* Pres, in place of Barnabas H. 
Booth. 

Tarrytown— Westchester County Savings 
Bank ; Isaac Requa, Pres, in place of Ben- 
son Ferris, deceased. 

Utica— Oneida County Bank ; Chas. A. But- 
ler, Pres., in place of John Milton Butler, 
deceased. 

Waterloo — First National Bank; Norman 



H. Becker, Vice-Pres^ in place of G. W. 
Williams; H. R, Becker, CaL, in place of A, 
H. Terwilliger ; no Asst. Cas^ in place of 
H. R. Becker. 

Watertown— Watertown Savings Bank ; W. 
W. Taggart, Pres, 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Jamestown— James River National Bank; 

C. B. Rittenhouse, Vice-Pres., In place of 
John 8. Watson; H. T. Graves, Caa, in 
place of R. A. Shattuck ; no Asst. Csa, in 
place of H. T. Graves. 

OHIO. 

Belutontainb— Bellefontaine Nat. Bank 
Chas. McLaughlin, Vice-Pres.; no Asst. 
Cas., in place of Charles McLaughlin. 
Bryan— First National Bank; Will W. Mor- 
rison, Pres., in place of Philip Niederaur; 
Philip Niederaur, Vice-Pres., F. L. Nieder- 
aur. Cas^ in place of Will W. Morrison; 
Henry Eaton, Aast. Cas^ in place of F. L. 
Niederaur. 

Bucyrub— First National Bank; H. E. Val- 
entine, Cas., in place of J. C. Gormly. 
Cardinoton— First National Bank; W. P. 

Vaughan, Cas., in place of E. J. Vaughan. 
Cincinnati— Fifth National Bank; T. J. 
Davis, Cas. ; no Aast. Cas., in place of T. J. 

Davis. Third National Bank ; Lawrence 

Maxwell, Jr., elected director in place of 
L. A. Ault. 

Cleveland— Colonial National Bank; Wm. 
C. Rudd, Vice-Pres. ; U. G. Walker, Geo. E. 
Collins and J. F. Harper, elected directors. 

Cleveland National Bank ; F. W. Ward- 

well, 8. H. Tolies and I. N. Topliff, elected 

directors. State National Bank ; Robert 

Wallace and Frank A. Arter, elected direc- 
tors in place of B. F. Powers and Robert 
Blee. 

Columbus— East End Savings Bank ; David 
Greene, Vice-Pres., and director, deceased. 
Cortland— First National Bank ; Charles R. 
Dodge, AsBt. Cas. 

East Liverpool -Potters' National Bank; 

N. A. Frederick, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Jno. N. Taylor; R. W. Patterson, Cas., in 
place of F. D. Kitchel ; no Aast. Cas^ in 
place of R. W. Patterson. 

Felicity— First National Bank; Joseph M. 
Longworth, Vice-Pres., in place of W. P. 
South. 

Lima— American National Bank; Theo. Mayo. 
Pres, in place of Jos. Goldsmith ; R. W. 
Thrift, Vice-Pres. in place of N. L. Michael ; 
F. A. Holland, Cas. in place of Gus Kalb. 
Lorain— Lorain Savings and Banking Co. ; 

E F. Kaneen, Asst. Sec. and Tr. 
Marietta— Citizens' National Bank; no 
Pre?, in place of A. T. Nye, deceased. 
Massillon— Union National Bank; J. H. 
Hunt, Pres, in place of Joseph Coleman; 
Joseph Coleman, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Edward Kachler, deceased; H. L. McLain,. 
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Om. in place of J. H. Hunt ; no Asst. Gas. 
in place of H. L. McLain. 

Middletown — Merchants* National Bank; 

T. C. Simpson, Vioe-Pres^ deceased. 
Newark— Newark Savings Bank; John 
Moore, Asst. Gas. 

Plymouth— First National Bank ; no Vice- 
Pros. in place of Philip Upp, deceased. 
Sidney— Citizens’ Bank ; H. W. Thompson, 
Pies, in place of J. A. Lamb. 

Shumoiteld— S pringfield National Bank; 
Jno. Foos, Pres, in place of P. P. Mast, de- 
ceased ; Charles R. Crain, Vioe-Pres. In place 
of Jno. Foos; W. 8. Babbitts, Caa. in place 
of F. 8. Penfleld ; no Asst. Gas. in place of 
W. 8. Babbitts. 

Toledo— East Side Bank; L. A. Metzger, 

elected director in place of J. H. Crane. 

Union Savings Bank; James Hodge, elec- 
ted director in place of W. T. Carrington. — 
Ohio Savings and Trust Co. ; Ira W. Shirley, 
Thomas A. Taylor and E. W. Newton, elec- 
ted directors. Ketcham National Bank ; 

8. D. Carr, Pres, in place of E. L. Barber, re- 
signed. — Merchants National Bank ; Ed- 
win Jackson, Pres, in place of M. 1. Wilcox ; 
N. H.Swayne, Vioe-Pres. in place of Edwin 
Jackson. 

Wapakoneta— P eople’s National Bank; 
Michael Brown, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. H. 
Doering. 

W abbks— F irst National Bank ; capital stock 

reduced from $150,000 to $100,000. Second 

National Bank; Washington Hyde, Vioe- 
Pres. in place of A. R. Stillman. 

W iliuxgton — Cli nton County N ational 
Bank; M. R. Denver, Vice-Pree. in place of 
MX. Hunt ; E. J. Hiatt, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of M. R. Denver. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Shawnee- S hawnee National Bank ; B. F. 
Hamilton, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 8. 
Smith ; H. L. Quiett, Asst. Cas. — -First 
National Bank ; C. M. Cade, Asst. Cas. 

OREGON. 

Abueotok— Arlington National Bank; O. 
D. 8turgese, Asst. Cas. 

Eugebb City— First National Bank; L. H. 
Potter, Amt. Cas. in place of P. E. Sood- 

gres. 

Hzpfseb— F irst . National Bank ; no Asst. 

Caa. in place of 8. W. Spencer. 

Rland City- First National Bank; W. J. 
Church, Asst. Cas. 

Portland— F irst National Bank; H. W. 
Corbett, Pres, in place of Henry Failing, 
deceased ; no Vice-Pres. in place of H. W. 
Corbett. 

Salem— C apital National Bank ; J. H. Albert, 
Pres, in place of W. A. Cusick; Joseph H. 
Albert, Cas. in place of J. H. Albert ; no 
East. Gas. in place of Joseph H. Albert. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Blo88bubo— M iners’ National Bank ; F. B. 

9 



Smith, Second Vice-Pres.; P. A. Manley 
Asst. Cas. 

Burgbttbtown — Burgettstown National 
Bank ; corporate existence extended until 
January 2K, 1919. 

Canton— First National Bank ; L. T. McFad- 
den, (Ms. in place of Geo. A. Guernsey ; no 
Asst. Cas. 

Erfe— 8eoond National Bank ; F. M. Wallace, 
Vioe-Pres. in place of F. V. Kepler ; C. F. 
Allis, Second Vice-Pres. 

Hanover— First National Bank; J. D. 
Zouck, Pres, in place of Vincent O. Bold; 
H. E. Hoke, Cas. 

Hazleton— First National Bank; H. O. 
Rodgers, Pros, in place of Alonzo P. 
Blakeslee. 

Hummelbtown — Hummelstown National 
Bank; Jno. J. Nissley, Pres, in place of 
Jacob Shope, deceased ; J. P. NIssJey, Cas. 
in place of Jno. J. Nissley. 

Lebanon— First National Bank ; R. Dawson 
Coleman, Pres, in place of Edward R. Cole- 
man ; Edward R. Coleman, Vice-Pres. in 

place of R. Dawson Coleman. Valley 

National Bank; Adam Rise, Pres, in place of 

L. E. Weimer ; C. H. Killinger, Vice-Pres. 
Mbadvillb— N ew First National Bank ; W. 

B. Fulton, Asst. Cas. 

Middleburoh— First National Bank ; J. R. 
Kreetger, Asst. Cas. 

Newport -First National Bank; S. W. 

8eibert, Vice-Pres. In place of C. K. Smith. 
Parkersburg— Parkersburg National Bank; 
John G. Latta, Pres, in place of Samuel R. 
Parke, deceased. 

Philadelphia— Market Street National 
Bank ; Geo. H. Earle, Jr., Pres. In place of 

Samuel Y. Heebncr. Central National 

Bank ; Theodore Kitchen, Pres, in place of 
Geo. M. Troutman ; F. L De Bow, Cas.; 
Wm. Post, Asst, Cas.; no Second Asst. 

Cas. First National Bank ; Morton Mc- 

Michael, Jr M Cas. will hereafter omit Jr. 
from his signature. — Sixth National Bank ; 
Wm. D. Gardner, Pres, in place of Jonathan 
May ; Wm. S. Emley, Vioe-Pres. in plaoe of 
Wm. D. Gardner. 

Pittsburg— United States National Bank ; 
Caleb McCune, Vice-Pres. In place of Jasper 

M. Potter; William Pickersgill, Jr., direc- 
tor, deceased. Germania Savings Bank; 

William Neeb, director, deceased. Ger- 
man National Bank ; resumed business. 

Third National Bank; no Vice-Pres. in 

place of Geo. Sheppard. First National 

Bank; Thomas Wight man, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Alex. Nimick, deceased. 

Plymouth— First National Bank; Draper 
Smith, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Reading— Reading Trust Co. ; Jos. W. Day, 
Sec. and Treas. 

Uniontown— First National Bank; F. M. 

Semans, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

Watsontown— Watsontown National Bank ; 
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J. P. Den tier, Vioe-Pros. in place of J. W. 
Muffley. 

West Newton— Van Dyke, Weimer k Tay- 
lor : Robert Taylor, deceased. 
Waynesboro — Bank of Waynesboro; M. E. 
Sollenberger, Cas. 

Williamsport — West Branch National 
Bank; Allan P. Perley, Pres, in place of 
Henry C. Parsons, deceased. 
Wilkes-Barre — Miners* Savings Bank ; 
John Laning, Sec. 

York— Western National Bank ; E. A. Bice, 
Cas. in place of H. L. Motter. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence— Commercial National Bank; 
Isaac M. Potter, Pres, in place of Andrew 
Comstock; James P. Rhodes, Vice -Pres, in 
place of Thomas Harris, deceased. 
Westerly— National Phenix Bank ; William 
Hoxsey, Vice- Pres. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Edgefield— Farmers’ Bank; A. E. Padgett, 
Pres, in place of A. J. Norris ; J. L. Caugh- 
man, Cas., in place of A. E. Padgett; Hol- 
loway Marling, Asst. Cas. in place of J. L. 
Caughman. 

TENNESSEE. 

Clarksville— Clarksville National Bank; 

M. C. Northington, Vioe-Pres. 
Cleveland— Cleveland National Bank; John 
H. Craigmiles, Pres., deceased. 
McMinnville— National Bank of McMinn- 
ville ; Jesse Walling, Pres, in place of Wm. 
H. Magness; H. K. Walling, Cas. in place 
of Jesse Walling ; W. J. Walling, Asst. Cas. 
in place of H. R. Walling. 

TEXAS. 

Austin— First National Bank ; R. J. Brack- 
en ridge, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 8. 
Myrick; W. B. Wartham, Cas. in place of 
R. J. Brackenridge. 

Beeville— Commercial National Bank; Wil- 
hugh Wilkins, Cas. 

Cleburne— Farmers and Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank; W. K. Williamson, Asst. Cas. Na- 

tional Bank of Cleburne; C. W. Mertz, Vice- 
Pres. in place of W. J. Hurley. 
Clarksville— Red River National Bank ; L. 
C. Stiles, Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. 
Burks. 

Daingerfifld— National Bank of Dainger- 
fleld ; J. Y. Bradfleld, Pres. ; J. Brad field, 
Cas. ; A. C. Richardson, Asst. Cas. 
Decatur— First National Bank; T. B. Yar- 
brough, Cas. Wise County National 

Bank ; C. B. Beard, Asst. Cas. 

Ennis -Ennis National Bank; J. L. Clarke, 
Aset. Cas. 

Galveston— Rosenberg’s Bank ; C. G. Sweet, 
Cas., in place of W. J. Frederick. 
Greenville— First National Bank; J. P. 
Holmes, 2d Vice-Pres.; J. V. W. Holmes, 
Cas. in place of W. H. King; E. W. 
Harrison, Asst. Cas. in place of J. C. 
Teagarden. Greenville National Bank 



W. A Williams, Pres. ; H. W. Williams, 
Cas. 

Hillboro— Farmers’ National Bank; J. 8. 
Casey, Vice-Pres^ in place of T. 8. Smith; 
no Cas. in place of John J. Warren; W. M. 
Williams, Asst. Cas. in place of S. L. How- 
ard. 

Houston— First National Bank ; J. F. Scott, 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. E. Hertford. 

La donia— First National Bank ; W. E. Wel- 
don, Pres, in place of James F. McFarland. 

Longview— First National Bank ; W. K. Bck- 
man, Cas. in place of J. F. Womack. Jr.; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. K. Eckmao. 

Navasota— First National Bank ; C. S. Talia- 
ferro, Asst. Cas. 

Paris— Paris National Bank; S. H. Han- 
cock, Asst. Cas. 

Taylor— First National Bank; R. J. Kck- 
hardt. Asst. Cas. 

Waxahachie— Waxahachie National Bank; 
J. H. Miller. Pres. ; R. L. Goodloe, Cas. ; 
Ed. Cunningham, Asst. Cas. 

Weatherford— Citizens’ National Bank;C. 
A. Milam, Asst. Cas. 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake City— Bank of Commerce ; Sam- 
uel C. Park, Cas. in place of 8. H. Fields. — 
Utah National Bank; B. G. Raybould, Cas. 
in place of Addison B. Jones. Utah Com- 

mercial and Savings Bank ; Joseph E. Caine, 
Cas. in place of James E. Jennings. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro— Brattleboro Savings Bank; 
Broughton D. Harris, Pres., deceased. 

Danville— Caledonia National Bank ; H. C. 
Bond, Asst. Cas. 

Vergennes— Farmers’ National Bank; N.F. 
Dunshee, Pres, in place of C. W. Read. 

VIRGINIA. 

Abingdon— First National Bank; W. G. 
Preston, Vice-Pres. 

Lynchburg— Lynchburg Trust and Savings 
Bank; James A. Ford, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased; also director People's National 
Bank. 

Norfolk— Marine Bank; Charles Reid, di- 
rector, deceased. Norfolk Nat. Bank; 

Caldwall Hardy, Pres, in place of J. G. 
Womble ; no Cas. 

Richmond- Virginia Trust Co. ; E. D. Chris- 
tian, director, deceased. 

Salem— F armers’ National Bank; James 
Chalmers, Pres., deceased. 

WASHINGTON. 

Colton— First National Bank; M. E, Fitz- 
gerald, Vice-Pres. in place of James Gil- 
kerson. 

Dayton— Citizens' National Bank ; G. A 
Parker, Pres, in place of H. H. Wolfe; 
Alex Price, Vioe-Pres. in place of Andrew 
Nilsson. 

Everett— First National Bank ; Albert 
Tozer, Vice-Pres., resigned ; J. A. Swalweli, 
Cas. in place of A. J. Westland. 
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Skattli — Washington National Bank ; 
Edward Nugent, Asst. Cas. in place of 

Wm. Tbaanum. Dexter Horton & Co.; 

A. A. Denny, Pres., deceased. 

Tacoma— National Bank of Commerce ; no 
Vioe-Pres. in place of Henry Longstreth. 

Pacific National Bank ; W. M. Ladd, 

Pres, in place of Charles P. Masterson. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling — Bank of the Ohio Valley; J. 
Howard McDonald, Asst. Cas. 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit— L. C. Hyde & Brit tan ; L. C. Hyde, 
deceased. 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee National Bank ; 
Geo. W. Strohmeyer, Pres, in place of J. 

BANKS REPORTED CLOi 

CALIFORNIA. 

Saw Josx— Union Savings Bank. 

DELAWARE. 

N*w Castle— Farmers’ Bank of Delaware. 
IOWA. 

Bridgewater— Adair County Savings Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation. 

KANSAS. 

Russell— First National Bank. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boerow— Hamilton National Bank ; in volun- 
tary liquidation Jan 10. Manufacturers’ 

National Bank: in voluntary liquidation 

Jan. 9. Continental National Bank; in 

voluntary liquidation Jan. 9. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mount Pleasant— First National Bank; 
Geo. Reed, Receiver in plaoe of Charles M. 
Wilson. 

MISSOURI. 

Mountain Grove— Citizens’ State Bank ; as- 
signed to E. H. Stewart. 

Kanbas City— Planters’ Bank. 

St. Joseph— Central Savings Bank. 

St. Louis— St. Louis National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation Jan. 17. 



D. Insbusch ; W. F. Filter, Cas. in plaoe of 
Geo. W. Strohmeyer ; John F. 8trohmeyer, 

Asst. Cas. in plaoe of Wm. F. Filter First 

National Bank ; Geo. P. Miller, elected di- 
rector in plaoe of B. K. Miller, deceased. 

WYOMING. 

Rawlins— First National Bank ; Thomas A. 
Cosgrift, Pres, in place of J. W. Hugus; 
J. E. Cosgriff, Vice- Pres.; J. M. Rumsey, 
Cas. in place of J. C. Davis. 

CANADA. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Moobomin— Union Bank of Canada; A. B. 
Christie, Manager; F. B, Nee ve erroneously 
reported as Manager in previous issue. 

:d or in liquidation. 

NEBRASKA. 

Madison— Union Valley Bank. 

NEW YORK. 

New York— S ixth National Bank: invol- 
untary liquidation Jan. 6. Tradesmen’s 

National Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
Jan. 13. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Greensboro— Bank of Guilford ; in hands of 
J. 8. Cox, Receiver, Jan. 4. 

OHIO. 

Portsmouth Farmers’ National Bank ; 
Noah J. Dever, Receiver in place of David 
Armstrong. 

TENNESSEE. 

ROOER8VILLE— Rogers ville National Bank ; 
in voluntary liquidation January 5. 

TEXAS. 

Greenville— City National Bank ; In volun- 
tary liquidation December 21, 1898. 

Tyler— Tyler National Bank ; in voluntary 
liquidation December 31, 1898. 

UTAH. 

Provo City— S wasey & Martin. 



Supply op Money in the United States. 





Nov. 1, 1898. 


Dec. 1, 1898. | Jan. 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion. 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes. 

National bank notes 

Total. 


$791,647,225 

133,423,574 

466.836.597 

94,675.773 

76,733,612 

346,681,016 

239,629,136 


\ $797,428,060 
138,502,545 
I 468,238,597 
93,359,250 
76,670,481 
346,681,016 
242,784,803 


$807,451,124 

142,074,889 

470,244,857 

92,102,207 

76,587,161 

346,681,016 

243,817,870 


$824,493,146 

134,186,534 

471,780,857 

91,228,953 

76,015,347 

346,681.016 

243,324,226 


$2,149,626,093 


$2,163,664,752 


$2,179,049,124 


$2,187,710,079 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 



New York, February 8, 1899. 

The magnitude of transactions at the New York Stock Exchange last 
month was the most impressive feature of the business situation. “ The public is 
buying ” is heard on every side, and the evidence of it is found in the volume of 
trading at the Exchange, exceeding anything previously known. Almost daily, 
since January 9, the sales of stocks have exceeded 1,000,000 shares, reaching on 
January 28 the unparalleled total of 1,580,000 shares. 

For the month of January the sales of stocks aggregated 24,000,000 shares, and 
of bonds $142,000,000. The former increased over December 9,000,000 shares, 
and the latter $14,000,000. 

The change that has taken place in Wall Street may be appreciated by referring 
to records of previous years. In January, 1898, only about 9,000,000 shares of 
stock were traded in; in January, 1897, only 3,400,000 shares; in January, 1896, only 
4,400,000 shares, and in January, 1895, 8,200,000 shares. 

There were naturally under such a headway of buying most remarkable 
advances in prices, numerous stocks moving up ten per cent., while some of the 
advances were twenty and thirty per cent, and even more. There were also 
exceptional advances in bonds. 

With the increase in business has come a large advance in the price of Stock 
Exchange seats. About two years ago a seat in the New York Stock Exchange 
was sold at about $16,000, the highest price ever reported being $84,000, in 1881. 
Last month $31,500 was paid for one seat, $38,000 for another, and later $37,000 
for another. 

Memberships in the New York Produce Exchange have also increased in price, 
certificates selling last month as high as $215, on January 25, as compared with $185 
earlier in the month. Philadelphia Stock Exchange seats have advanced from 
$2,800, the price a year ago, to $6,500, the latter price being paid on January 17. A 
seat in the Boston Stock Exchtnge now commands $25,000 as compared with 
$13,000 a year ago. 

These are but surface indications of the activity that now prevails in the busi- 
ness and financial world. Not only are the transactions the largest but the money 
instruments for conducting business are in the most abundant supply. The banks 
never before had as great resources as now, both deposits and reserves exceeding all 
previous records. 

The exchanges of the New York Clearing-House have been far in excess of any- 
thing before known, and have been growing from week to week. In the first week 
of the year they were $1,160,000,000; in the second week $1,252,000,000, in the 
third week $1,409,000,000, and in the fourth week $1,494,000,000. During the 
entire year of 1898, until November 19, the exchanges in no week equalled $1,000, - 
000,000. Business is evidently moving at a rapid pace, but whether it is time to fly 
cautionary signals does not come within the province of a mere review of 
happenings. 

There have been advances in prices of many commercial products during the 
month, the most important, perhaps, being a rise of one-half cent in cotton. 
Advances have been recorded also in grain, provisions, iron, lead and copper. 
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There has been nothing to disturb the money market during the month, the large 
disbursements for interest and dividends early in January letting loose a new flood 
of money seeking investment. Some gold has come from abroad but the movement is 
unimportant. The rate for money in European centers is tending lower. The Bank 
of England on January 19 reduced its rate of discount to P er cent, from 4 per 
cent., the rate maintained since October 13 last. On February 2 the bank again 
reduced its rate to 3 per cent. The Bank of Germany also made a reduction from 
6 to 5 per cent, on January 17. 

The iron trade is now furnishing the most emphatic evidence of improvement in 
the business situation. Following a year of the greatest production of pig iron in 
this country, the iron industry starts the present year with the largest number of 
furnaces in blast in nearly three years, 200 as against 188 a year ago with a weekly 
capacity the largest ever recorded, 243,516 tons, as compared with only 226,608 tons 
on January 1, 1897, and 112,782 tons on October 1, 1896. 

The production of pig iron in the United States last year was the largest in the 
history of the industry. We show the yield semi-annually and yearly since 1888 : 





First six months. 


Last six months. 


Year . 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1880 


3,061,603 


3,942,000 


7,603,642 


18K> 


4,660,513 


4,642.190 


9,202,708 


1801 


3,368,107 


4,911,763 


8^79,870 


1808 


4,760.683 


4.387,317 


9,157,000 


1800 


4,562,918 


2,561,584 


7,124,502 


1804 


2,717,983 


3,939,405 


0,657,388 


1806 


4.087,559 


5,358,750 


9,446,308 


1806 


4,976^36 


3,646,891 


8,623,127 


MOT 


4,408,476 


5,249,204 


9,662,680 


1800 


5,860,708 


5,904,231 


11,773,934 



Not only was the output of pig iron last year the largest the United States has 
ever had, but it exceeds the highest total for any country in the world. During 
the year stocks of iron decreased nearly 460,000 tons, making the consumption 12,- 
233,000 tons, or more than 1,000,000 tons per month. 

The completed returns of our foreign trade for the month of December and for 
the calendar year 1898, show that our estimates last month were modestly conserva- 
tive. December rolled up the extraordinary total of more than $187,000,000 for ex- 
ports, making the year’s record, nearly $1,255,000,000, beating the record year 1891 
by nearly $285,000,000, the next record year, 1896, by $250,000,000, and last year by 
$155,000,000. The net imports of merchandise fell a little below $634,000,000 or 
nearly $110,000,000 below 1897. Since 1879 the only years showing so small a volume 
of imports were 1884 and 1885. With exports larger than ever before and imports 
smaller than for many years, it follows that the excess of exports over imports must 
have also been without parallel in the previous history of the country. This excess 
was $621,000,000 last year, the previous high records being: 1897, $357,000,000; 1896, 
$324,000,000 ; 1878, $305,000,000 ; and 1879, $251,500,000, no other year showing an 
excess of as much as $200,000,000. 

The benefit gained by the farmer from the large increase in exports is evidenced 
in the fact that more than $850,000,000 of our exports were the products of the farm, 
including breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, live animals, tobacco, fruits, etc. The 
total value of agricultural exports, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, in each of 
the past eleven years, was as follows: 



Caletdar tear. ^ 

1888 $481,381,606 

1B80 500,507,066 

1800 028,779,507 

1801 730,000,708 

18KB 712^80,888 

180B 610,186,633 



Calendar tsar. A * expo ^ ^ 

1804 $5fa684,'886 

1806 645,716,881 

1806 664,066,872 

1897 730,323^)14 

1808 861,088,450 
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The increase in value of the principal classes of domestic products exported is 
shown in the following table, covering the last seven years: 





Breadstuff s. 


Cotton . 


Provisions. 


Cattle and 
hogs. 


Mineral oils. 


1808 


$240,248,226 


$216,412,285 


$137,880,880 


$84,750,457 


$424962,738 


1883 


182,703,364 


204,008,131 


132,687,109 


22,510,585 


41,117,814 


1804 


121,123,377 


200,277,358 


138,600^34 


36,796,124 


40,488,088 


1896 


121,571,555 


180,773^40 


120,080,196 


25,307,448 


56.224,425 


1806 


177,216,008 


233,378,619 


127,928,472 


344288,608 


62,764,278 


1807 


243,808,560 


212,523,620 


180,490,117 


38,736,018 


50,057,547 


1808 


808,757,363 


232,110,156 


163,047,861 


82,300,966 


52^)51,048 



These figures are slightly below the actual figures, as they area preliminary esti- 
mate made by the Bureau of Statistics and represent about ninety -eight per cent, of 
the entire exports. The most noticeable increase is in the value of breadstuffs, which 
exceeds the total for any previous calendar year. The exports of cotton were ex- 
ceeded in value only once, in 1896, while the quantity exported was never before 
equalled. 

The exports of manufactures were valued at $307,924,994 as compared with 
$279,616,898 in 1897; of products of mines $25,851,092 against $19,792,796 in 1897, 
and of the forest $39,030,318 against $40,834,864. 

The final estimate made by the Department of Agriculture of the acreage yield 
and farm value of the principal crops of the United States in 1898 shows a total value 
exceeding $1,600,000,000. We give the figures as follows: 





Acres. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


Wheat 


44,065,278 

77,721,781 

25,777,110 

1,643,207 

2,583,125 

678,382 

2,557,729 

42,780,827 


675,148,706 

1,924,184,660 

730,005,643 

25,657,522 

55,792,257 

11,721,927 

192,306,838 

♦66,876,920 


$802,770,320 

552,028,428 

186,405.864 

11,875,350 

23.064,850 

54271,462 

79,574,772 

306,060,647 


Corn 


Oats 


Rye 


Barley 


Buckwheat 


Potatoes 


Hay 





♦Tons. 



The wheat yield is officially estimated at 145,000,000 bushels more than the 1897 
crop, and the largest ever recorded. The corn crop was about 21,000,000 bushels 
larger than in 1897, and 861,000,000 bushels smaller than the bumper crop of 1896. 
Oats increased 32,000,000 bushels over 1897, but the yield fell below the record 
made in 1895, 94,000,000 bushels. 

The estimated farm value of these three crops for each of the past eight years 
was as follows : 





Wheat. 


Corn. 


Oats. 


1891 


$513,472,711 

822,111,881 

213,171.381 

225,002,025 

237,939,000 

310,002,539 

428,547,121 

302,770,320 


$836,430,228 

642,146,630 

601,625,627 

554.719.000 

667.509.000 
491,006,967 
501,072,952 
552,025,428 


$232,312,367 

2094853,611 

187,576,092 

214,816,920 

163,655,000 

182,485,083 

147,974,719 

186,405,864 


1802 


1898 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 





In each case the values of 1891 were the largest ever recorded. 

It is now definitely settled that no currency measure will be enacted by Con- . 
gress at this session. A caucus of the Republican members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives decided on February 2 to leave the matter to a committee of eleven. 
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who shall be members of both the present and the next Congress, this committee 
to report to the Republican caucus at the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 
This will throw legislation into the Presidential year, and it is doubtful if any 
radical measure will be passed, while so important an election is pending. The 
delay is considered unfortunate, as the times for the last two years have been pro- 
pitious for currency reform. Several bills containing many excellent features have 
been introduced or reported in Congress, but their fate is now determined by the 
action of the House Republican caucus. 

But for the loan of $200,000,000 placed last year and the increased revenues 
from the new internal revenue law, the Government finances would now be exciting 
apprehension. The cash balance in the Treasury was reduced more than $20,000,- 
000 last month, while the balance was less than $75,000,000 in excess of the loan 
placed less than a year ago. While the Government possesses abundant means of 
raising money, and its credit is very high indeed, there is nothing definitely known 
as to what will be the entire cost of our new foreign policy, and the future 
position of the Treasury is not to be gauged by the present state of prosperity. 

One important event connected with the national finances occurred last month, 
the payment of the last of the bonds issued under the Acts of 1862 and 1864, in aid 
of the Pacific Railroads. Some $285,000 of the bonds have not yet been presented 
for payment, but the Government holds itself in readiness to pay them. The 
Government issued nearly $65,000,000 of these bonds, and paid more than $110,000,- 
000 interest on them. The Union Pacific paid its entire indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment, $27,236,516 principal and $31,211,711 interest, and the Kansas Pacific paid the 
principal of its debt, $6,303,000. The balance now due from the other roads for 
principal and interest is $66£M24. But the Government has paid all of its bonds, 
and the old “ Currency Os’^^Hpio longer appear in public debt statements or in 
the reports of Stock Exchan^Wransactions. 

The completed statistics of the National bank returns for December 1 furnish the 
opportunity for a study of the general condition of business throughout the country. 
Since September 20 loans have increased nearly $58,500,000, individual deposits 
nearly $194,000,000 and sums due National, State and private banks about $98,000,000. 
Compared with a year ago loans have increased about $132,000,000, individual de- 
posits $309,000,000 and resources $484,000,000. 



Condition op the National Banks op the United States. 



| Capital. 


Oumfuft 1 Individual 
Surplus. deposits. 


Gold. 


Stiver. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Dec. 17, 1896 $647,186,396 

Mar. 9, 1897 , 642,424,195 

May 14, 1897 637,002,396 

July 23. 1897 1 632,153,042 

Oct. 5. 1897 631.488,095 

Dec. 15, 1897 629,656,354 

Feb. 18, 1898 1 628,890,320 1 

May 5, 1896 1 634,471.670 , 

July 14, 1898 1 622,016,745 1 

Sept. 30. 1896 | 621,517,895 

Dec. 1,1896 680,516,245 


$247,339,567 $1,639,688,393 

247,130,031 1,660.219,961 

246,736,684 1,728,083,971 

246,403,782 1,770,480,563 

246,345,0090 1,853,840,128 

246,416.688 1,916,630,252 

248,484,530 1,982,660,983 

247,095,979 1,999,308,439 1 

247,935,215 2,023,357.150 

247,555,108 2,081,454,540 

246,605,552 | 2,225,260,813 


$181,020,260 

188,304,755 

190.396,251 

193,686,506 

195,896,107 

207,098,145 

222,855,517 

267,644,954 

284,921,377 

250,670,426 

281,475,195 


$44,520,448 

45,644,107 

45,680,082 

47,238,006 

43,492,595 

45.070.408 

48.522.409 
49,537,819 
50,755,753 
43,203,732 
47,125,516 


$156,973,612 

186,382,852 

174,144,903 

172,506,020 

149,404,920 

158.404,875 

169,515,185 

143,033,681 

135,299.997 

126,848,300 

135,750,702 



The number of National banks was increased by five since September, but is seven- 
teen less than a year ago. The reduction in National bank capital continues, a re- 
duction of $1,000,000 having occurred since September, making more than $9,000,000 
decrease since December 15, 1897. 

While the gains in the principal cities have been large, there have been substantial 
increases in every section. In the New England States the increase in individual 
deposits since September 20 is $20,500,000 ; in the Eastern States $124,700,000 ; in 
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the Southern States $16,000,000 ; in the Middle States $24,000,000 ; in the Western 
States $5,000,000,000, and in the Pacific States $3,600,000. 

The increased supply of money in the country is reflected in an increase of $35,- 
000,000 specie since September 20, and of about $76,500,000 in the past year. There 
was an increase in legal tenders of about $9,000,000 since September, but a decrease 
of $22,600,000 since December, 1897. 

The Money Market. — Rates for call money have ruled at about 2% to 3 per 
cent, throughout the month with one or two exceptional advances to 6 per cent, for 
a short period. Even these rates are somewhat higher than they otherwise would be 
but for the fact that lenders are asking more than the normal rate for time loans 
where “industrial ” securities are offered as collateral. The demand for time money 
is only moderate while commercial paper is also scarce. 

At the close of the month call money ruled at 2\4 to 3 per cent., the average rate 
being about 2% per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 2% per cent, as 
the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at per 
cent, for thirty to ninety days and 3 per cent, for four to six months. For commer- 
cial paper the rates are 2% @ 8 per cent, for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills 
receivable, 3 @ %% per cent, for first-class four to six months single names, and 4 
@ 5 per cent, for good paper having the same length of time to run. 

Money Rates in New York City. 





| Sept.l . 


Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 




Percent. 


1 Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Call loans, bankers' balances 


2-2H 


8 -4 


1*4-2 


2 -2** 


2 -8 


214-3 


Call loans, banks and trust com pa- 






nies 




3*4 — 4 


m 


2*4~2*4 


3 -8* 


214-3 


Brokers' loans on collateral, 80 to 00 


days. 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 00 days 


2H- 8 


3*4- 


8 - 


3 — 


214- 


to 4 months 


3*4-4 


3H-4 


2*4-3 


3 -3* 


8 — 


214—3 


Brokers' loans on collateral, 5 to 7 




months 


4 - 


4 — 


3 -m 


8*4» 


3*4- 


3 - 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 00 to 90 days 








4 - 


m-vA 


3**-8*4 


3*4-8*4 


3 — 


2«-3 


Commercial paper prime single 






names, 4 to 6 months 


4 -5 


4 -4*4 


m-vi 


314-4 


3H-8H 


3 -314 


Commercial paper, good single 








names, 4 to 6 months 


5 -6 


5 -6 


4*4-* 


4 -5 


4 —5 

: 


4 -3 



New York City Banks. — Phenomenal conditions are still reflected in the weekly 
statements of the New York Clearing-House banks. An increase of $38,600,000 in 
four weeks on top of the largest total ever reported up to the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, is indicative of exceptional times. While loans increased only about 
$8,000,000, that item also is the largest ever recorded, while compared with a year ago 
loans show a gain of $100,000,000 and with two years ago of $237,000,000. Deposits 
are nearly $140,000,000 larger than in 1898 and $298,000,000 more than in 1897. 
Since January 1 the banks have gained $23,000,000 specie and $6,000,000 legal tenders. 
The former is $80,000,000 more than last year, while the latter are $42,000,000 less. 
The surplus reserve is again increasing rapidly, being more than $89,000,000 as com- 
pared with $19,000,000 on December 81 last. 



New York City Banks — Condition at Close op each Week. 





Loam. 


Specie. 


Leqai 

tender*. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearing*. 


Dec. 31... 
Jan. 7... 
“ 14... 

“ 21... 
“ 28... 


$718,308,700 

713.803,800 

716,848,000 

720,361,600 

726,372,200 


$169,756,800 

173.442.100 
178,184,600 

187.073.100 
193,484,900 


$55,184,100 

66,808,700 

50,029,900 

69,889,100 

61,156,500 


$823,087,700 

828.881.700 

835.805.700 
849,074,100 
861,637,500 


$19,180,975 
23,530,375 
28^283,075 
34,698,675 
39,232,025 1 


$16,270,600 

15,858,200 

15,606.100 

15.439,300 

14,700,900 


$975,660^00 

1,160.345.600 

1,251,906,000 

1,409,245,800 

1,494,429,900 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIR8T OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. . . 

October 

November .... 
December 


$530,785,000 

563,331,800 

573.789,300 

569,226,500 

576,863.900 

575.600.000 
604,983,700 

623.045.000 
636,996, (KM) 
619,3532300 

625.339.000 
666.278,600 


$33,286,950 

50,148,250 

57,520,975 

47,666,575 

48,917,625 

46.616.100 

41,384.875 

45,730,150 

39,517,700 

15,550,400 

242271,800 

22,122,950 


$675,064,200 

722.484.300 

729.214.300 
682,2)6.800 

658.503.300 
696,006,400 
750.074.600 
741,680,100 
752,389,800 

702.128.300 

761.574.300 
789,-525,800 


$15,788,750 

35,609,450 

22.729.125 

35,730,800 

44,-504,675 

53,704,600 

62.013.550 
41,904.475 
14,990,050 
15,327.1-50 

26.091.550 
17,097,950 


$823,037,700 

861,637,500 


$19,180,975 

39,232,025 



Deposits reached the highest amount. $861,837,500 on January 28, 1809, loans, $736,372,200 on 

January ZB, 1880, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on February 3, 1894. 



Non -Member Banks— New York Clearing-House. 



Dales. 


Doans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 

\ 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
banknotes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


Dec. 21 

Jan. 7 

“ 14 

* a 

“ 28 


III 


$71,318,200 

71,827,900 

74^900.800 

74,460.800 

78,411,809 


$8,724,500 
3,496,500 
3,689.800 
8,706.700 
, 3,832,200 


$4,766,100 

4,525,100 

4.761.800 

4.532.800 
4,696,000 


$8,948,000 

10.022,100 

9,715,600 

10,013,700 

9,482^00 


$4,890,700 

8,518,100 

4,520,500 

4,850,000 

4,381,700 


$8,994,750 

3,604,825 

4,187,000 

4,494,300 

4,041,200 



Boston and Philadelphia Banks.— The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 81 

Jan. 7 

“ 14 

- a 

“ 28 


$185,808,000 

184.989.000 

185.374.000 

188.081.000 
191,049,000 


$223,420,000 

229.902.000 

232.708.000 

233.982.000 

238.568.000 


$18,266,000 

18.835.000 

19.282.000 

19.544.000 

19.311.000 


$8,202,000 

8.051.000 

8.230.000 

8.128.000 
7,745,000 


$5,468,000 

5.138.000 
6,000,000 

4.968.000 

4.887.000 


$109,086,000 

147,690,800 

140.791.600 
141,184,900 

137.888.600 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 31 


$122,588,000 

122.780.000 

122.598.000 

123.982.000 

125.926.000 


$146,506,000 

149.220.000 

152.561.000 

158.801.000 

154.090.000 


$46,355,000 

48.877.000 

51.831.000 
| 52,384,000 

51.800.000 


OtpOOljS 

mm 

§§§§§ 


$90,794,700 

87,167,300 

95,518,100 

99,436.000 

107,126,000 


Jan. 7 


•* 14 


“ $1 


“ 28 





Money Rates Abroad. — Money rates are tending lower in Europe ; the Bank of 
Germany reducing its rate of discount from 6 to 5 per cent, on January 17 and the 
Bank of England its rate from 4 to per cent, on January 19. Discounts of sixty 
to ninety day bills in London at the close of the month were 2 @ 3% per cent, 
against 3% percent, a month ago. The open rate at Paris was 2% @2/8 per cent, 
against 3 per cent, a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 4 @ 1% per cent, 
against 4% per cent, a month ago. 
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Money Rates m Foreign Markets. 





Aug. 19. 


Sept. 16. 


Oct. 14. 


Nov. 18. 


Dec. 16. 


Jan. IV 


London— Bank rate of discount 


2 % 


2 % 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Market rates of discount : 










60 days bankers' drafts 

6 months bankers’ drafts 

Loans— Day to day 


8 


$ 


1 H 


I* 

2 % 


IP 


t 


Paris, open market rates 

Berlin, “ 


144 


14 J 


2 


3 


8 


Z 






fi 


4 W 


gw 




Hamburg:, “ 




3» 


gu 


nz 


25 


Frankfort, ** 1 


gw 


gw 


4 


gw 


nz 


32 


Amsterdam, “ 1 


2 % 


2 


2 


244 






Vienna, “ 


3% 


4 


4 


4t2 


vAt 


25 


8t. Petersburg:, “ 


4 


4 


5r2 


k£z 


g(? 


Madrid, “ 1 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Copenhagen, “ i 


m 


3 % 


4% 


5 


5 


5 











European Banks. — The usual movement of money from the interior has helped 
to increase the reserves of the Bank of England, which institution now has $16,000,000 
more gold than it held a month ago. The Bank of Germany gained about $2,500,000 
and these are the only important changes reported. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





December 1, 1898. 


January 1, 1899. 


February V 1899. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SOver. 


England 


£31,189,673 

73^69,836 

25.758.000 

35.592.000 

11.062.000 
i 4,315,000 

2,932,000 




£29,887,811 

72,905,966 

27.679.000 

85.976.000 

11.062.000 

4.315.000 

3.152.000 




£32,682,771 

72,834,762 

28,182,000 

85.878.000 

11.062.000 

4.315.000 

3.176.000 




France 

Germany l 

Austro-Hungary . . . 

8pain 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£48,668,860 
13,270,000 
; 12,467,000 

, 6,457,000 

6.694.000 

1.466.000 


£48,308,330 

14^259,000 

12,419,000 

7.499.000 

6.791.000 

1.576.000 


£47,981,696 

14.492.000 

12.431.000 

6.776.000 

1.588.000 


£185,108,509 


1 £89,022,860 


£184,427,777 


£90,847,880 


£188,080,683 


£91,869,006 



Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 



Circulation (exc. b’k post bills). 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount 

Market rate, 3 months’ bills 

Price of Consols {2% per cents.) 

Price of silver per ounce 

Average price of wheat 



Oct . 19, 1898. j Nov. 16, 1898. j DtC. 14 , 1898 A Jan. If, 



£27,704,575 

7,176,652 

38,464,251 

12,001,640 

28,240,806 

20,291,376 

31,105,951 

4W 

3* 

%. 

26e.6d. 



£27,043,175 

5,804,566 

85,244,984 

9,904,640 

26,779,448 

22,195,937 

82,430,112 

4% 






' 28s. 4d. 



£26,940,525 

6,788,473 

85,406,886 

10,988,585 

27,212,882 

20,848354 

30^879 

27% 

27s. 6d. 



£27,721420 

7399,790 

4im» 



32 , 040,797 



27s. (ML 



Foreign Exchange. — Rates for sterling have advanced during the month al- 
though the money market abroad has been working below our local market. There 

rates for sterling at close of each week. 



Week ended 


Bankers’ 
60 days. 


Sterling. 



Sight. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 

Sterling. 

60 days. 


Dec. 31 

Jan. 7 

“ 14 

“ 21 

“ 28 


4 . 81 % (ft 4.82 
4.81% (ft 4.82 
4.82 % ^ 4.82% 
4.82% (ft 4.83 
4.82% (ft 4.83 


4.84% @ 4.84% 
4.84 Vi (ft 4.81% 
4.84% (ft 4.84% 
4.84% (ft 4.85 
1 4 . 84 % (ft 4.85 


4.85 (ft 4.85V1 
4.85 (ft 4.85% 

, 4.85% (ft 4.85% 
4.35% (ft 4.35% 
4.85% (ft 4.85% 


4.81 (ft 4.81% 
4.81% (ft 4.81% 
4.81% (ft 4.82 
4.82V1 (ft 4.82% 
4.82% (ft 4.82% 


4.80% (ft 4.81% 
4.80% (ft 4.81% 
4.81 (ft 4.81% 
4.81% (ft 4.82% 
4.81% (ft 4.82% 
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have been shipments of both gold and securities from London to New York during 
the month. The supply of commercial bills against grain and cotton has been fall- 
ing off recently. 

Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First op Each Month. 



Sterling Bankers— SO days 

“ - Sight 

“ “ Cables 

“ Commercial long 

“ Docu'tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

14 Bankers’ ft) days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Swiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight 

Austrian florins sight 



Oct. 1. 



4.8m- H 
4.84 - 8 



4.80%- iy 

5.21%- y 4 

5.23%- 

5.228- V A 

5.23%- 2! 

'M 7 u 
5.23%- 
40A- % 

5.ffi<4 = 59^ 



Nov. 1. 




Dec. 1. I January I. 




iMH- 

4.84 1 
4.84-' 

4.80 U- 1 
4.80%- 1% 
5.21%- 
5.24%- 
5.21%- 
5.24%- m 

sti 

5.23%-22% 

•XH- & 
5.55 -50 



I 4.81%- 2 
4.84%- 
4.85 — 

4.81 - y 4 

H8t l i 
ii3e= ,v 

5.21%- 

wg-- ^ 

94%- 
5.224 
391 I — 40 
Wi- II 
5.524-60 



Feb. 1. 




Gold and Silver Coinage.— Not in more than two years has the coinage oi gold 
in any one month equalled the amount coined in January, the total being $18,032,000. 
There were $1,588,000 silver dollars coined, $106,000 of fractional silver and $31,590 
minor coin, a total of $19,705,590. 

Coinage of the United States. 





1897. 


1898. 


1899. 




Gold. 


1 Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


January 

February 


$7,803,420 

[0,152,000 

13,770,900 

$£00,400 

4,489,950 

2,100,547 

377,000 

8,762,375 

3.845.000 

1644.000 
3,620,642 


$1,964,800 

1,510,794 

1,617,654 

1.535.000 

1.600.000 
1,856,754 

260,000 
701,436 
! 1,050,092 

2.301.000 

2.103.000 
1,977,167 


$3,420,000 
! 4,085,302 

5,385,463 
8,211,400 
7,71 7,500 
6,903.932 
5,853,900 
9.344,200 
7,385,315 
5,180.000 
5,006,700 
9,492,045 


$1,624,000 

1,167.564 

1,488.139 

948,000 

1.433.000 
1,432,185 
1 027,834 

2.850.000 
2,178,389 
8,354,191 
2,755.251 
8,275,481 


$18,032,000 


$1,642,000 














Mav 






June 






July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


* 




Year.* 


$76,028,484 


$18,486,697 


$77,985,757 


$23,034,034 


$18,032,000 ; 


$1,642,000 



National Bank Circulation. — For the first time in several months the amount 
of National bank notes outstanding shows a decrease for the month of $493,604. 



National Bank Circulation. 



Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

“ 44 BW7, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 



! Oct. SI . 1898. I Nov. SO. 1898. Dec. SI. 1898.\jan. SI. 1899 . 

I . 1 



i 



$239,546,281 

210,570,183 

29,500,825 

2,906,000 
22,047,750 
139,438,050 
16,231,000 
23,990,660 
31,006,120 , 



$242,702,038 $243,735,105 

213,928,543 . 214,015,987 

28,773,495 1 29,719,118 



$243,241,501 

211,041.299 



3,138,000 
21,975,750 | 
136,588,5% | 
15,506,900 I 
21,915,650 
40,136,280 1 



1,815,000 

21,486,750 

133.972,050 

15,010,400 

20,725,650 

46,933,000 



55,000 

21,385,900 

132,048,050 

14,530,400 

20,051,150 

48,409,340 



Total 



$235,618,470, $239,349,130 



$239,942,850| $286,479,840 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
2 per cents of 1891, $1,714,500: 4 per cents of 1907, $23,95-5,100 ; 6 per cents, of 1894, $7,527,000: 
4 per cents, of 1895, $10,943,500 ; 3 per cents, of 1898, $29,512,320: a total of $73,652,420. 

The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $82,725. 
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The notes secured by bonds are reduced $2,974,688, while the deposit of lawful money 
to retire circulation was increased $2,481,145. The retirement of the last of the Pacific 
Railroad 6 per cent, bonds probably had something to do with the reduction in circu- 
lation as the National banks a month ago held $1,815,000 of these bonds to secure 
circulation and now have only $55,000 for this purpose while they had $1,288,000 to 
secure public deposits, all of which have been withdrawn. 

Coin and Bullion Quotations. — Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion : 

Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion — Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Asked. 




Bid . 


Asked . 


Trade dollars 


.$ .65 


$ .66 


Twenty marks. 

Spanish doubloons 


$4.73 


$4.75 


Mexican dollars 


. .47 


.48 


15.50 


15.60 


Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos. 


. .43* 


.48* 


Spanish 25 pesos 

Mexican doubloons 


4.78 


4J8 


English silver 


. 4.82 


4.85 


15.50 


15.60 


Victoria sovereigns 


, 4.86 


4.87 


Mexican 20 pesos 


19.58 


1910 


Five francs 

Twenty francs. 


.98 

8.84 


.96 

8.80 


Ten guilders 


8.98 


410 



Fine sold bars on the first of this month were at par to * per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 87 Ad. per ounoe. New York market for large commercial silver 
bars, 60H Q 6096c. Fine silver (Government assay), 50(2 Q 0096c. 

Silver. — The price of silver in London last month moved within the same narrow 
range that it did in December, the extreme fluctuations being 27% @ 27J^d. The 
closing price of the month was 27 7-16d or %d higher than a month ago. 



Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1897, 1898, 1899. 



Month. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899 . 


Month. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


Hitfl 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


I 

as 


ill 

28A 

28A 

CT* 


j»v. 


» 

25 

25& 

28*1 

i 


2796 


87* 

i 


July 

August . . 
September 
October. . 
Novemb’r 
December 


i 


1 


§jj 


27 

27H 

27ft 







Foreign Trade. — The complete statistics of the foreign trade movement for 
December show that the volume of exports has again exceeded all previous monthly 
totals, beating the great record of November by $7,500,000. The total exports were 
over $187,000,000, or $12,000,000 more than In December, 1897, The imports were 
slightly larger than a year ago, amounting to nearly $54,000,000, while the excess of 
exports over imports for the month was nearly $83,500,000, almost as much as the 
net exports for the entire year 1893. We imported about $7,500,000 in gold in De- 
cember and exported $2,700,000 silver. For the calendar year the exports of mer- 



Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month of 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


SOver Balance. 


December. 


Exports. 


Imports . 


Balance. 


1898 


$93,591,729 


$49,924,867 


Exp., $43,626,862 


Exp., $1,908^00 


Exp., $4^13,663 


1894 


84,876,846 


62,135,431 


“ 22,741,415 


44 9,879,538 


44 1,974,270 


1896 


92,529,117 


62,201,047 


44 30,328,070 


14,067,888 


44 2,694^76 


1896 


117,185,928 


58,980,660 


44 58,906.286 


Imp., 2,309,218 


44 8,935,187 


1897 


125,063,961 


61,506,968 


44 73,547,996 


44 2,004,409 


44 3,060,744 


1896 


137,247,448 


53,821,489 


44 88,425,959 


44 7,420,244 


44 2,719,277 


Twelve Months. 
1888 


876,148,781 


776^48,924 


Exp., 99,859,857 


Exp., 7,018,431 


Exp., 28,018,917 


1894 


825,102.248 


676,812,941 


44 148,789,307 


44 80,628,082 


44 29,483JBS9 


1896 


824,860,186 


801,669,847 


44 28,190,789 


44 70,571,010 


44 29,837,739 


1896 


1,005,837,241 


681,679,556 


44 324,267,686 


Imp., 46,474,869 


44 83,777,001 


1897 


1,099,709,046 


742,595,229 


44 857.113,816 


Exp., 256,809 


44 25^578,990 


1898 


1,254,926,169 


638,664,634 


44 621,260,635 


Imp., 141,841,296 


44 24,767,880 
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chandise reach the unparalleled total of nearly $1,255,000,000; the imports, the small- 
est since 1885, were less than $684,000,000, and the net exports were $621,000,000, or 
$264,000,000 more than for any previous year. The net imports of gold were $141,- 
800,000, or $67,000,000 more than for any other year. The net exports of silver fell 
slightly below $25,000,000. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements.— The receipts of the Govern- 
ment in January were about $800,000 larger than in December, while the expenses 
increased $9,200,000, a deficit of $9,847,841 being reported as compared with $460,- 
014 in the previous month. The deficit for the seven months of the current fiscal 
year is $92,867,983. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 






Expenditures. 




Source. 


January , 
1899. 


Since 

July 1, 1898. 


Source. 


January , 
1899. 


Since 

July 1, 1898. 


Customs 


$17,691,741 


$114,087,681 


Civil and mis. 


$9,814,421 


$60,319,636 

164,879,818 


Internal revenue... 


20,962,067 


159,376,896 


War 


18,666,656 


Miscellaneous 


2,901,182 


14,322,843 


Navy 


6386,664 


41,622,378 


Total 


$41,774,990 


$287,786,820 


Indians 

Pensions 

Interest 


5,507,449 


6,624,852 

82,476309 

24,681,686 


Excess of expend!- 1 
tores j 


$9,847341 


$92,807,968 


Total 


$51,122,771 


$880,604,808 



United States Government Receipts and Expenditures and Net Gold in 

the Treasury. 



Month. 


1898. 


1899. 


Receipts . 


Expen- 

ditures. 


Net Gold 
in 

Treasury. 


Receipts. 


Expen- 

ditures. 


Net Gold 
in 

Treasury. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


$37333.628 

28372,358 

32,958,750 

83,012,943 

30,074,818 

83,509,313 

43,847.108 

41,782,707 

89,778,070 

09,680,061 

<8,900,015 

41,404,793 


$36,696,711 

26,509,266 

31.882.444 

44.314,062 

47,849,909 

47,852,281 

74363,475! 

! 56360,717 1 
54323,921 
53,962376 
49,090,980 1 
41,864,807 


*$104,238,796 

167,623,182 

174,584,116 

181,238,137 

171,818,065 

167,004,410 

189,444,714 

217,904,485 

243397,543 

239,885,162 

241,663,444 

*246,973,027 


$41,774,930 


$51,122,771 

i 


$228,749,075 



* This balance a a reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 

Money in Circulation in the United States. — The amount of money in cir- 
culation was increased nearly $21,000,000 last month, the gains being derived from 
the domestic production and imports of gold and from the disbursements by the 

Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Nov. 1, 1898. 


Dec. 1, 1898. 


Jan. 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold oerfifleates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes. 

Currency certificates. Act June 8, 1872. . 
National bank notes 

TotaL 

Population of United 8tates 

Circulation per capita 


$649,846,727 

68,487355 

68,878,962 

35,338,909 

891,177,575 

96,580,780 

806,801,620 

20,065,000 

284,909,964 


$668,986,518 

63,980,883 

69,997376 

85,280,649 

892,818,146 

95,781,482 

311,786,046 

20,190,000 

238,109,059 


$667,796,579 

65,188,558 

70,627,818 

86,200359 

392,331,995 

94,942,741 

812,415,788 

20,465,000 

288,337,729 


$696,987,400 

63,429,088 

60,083,516 

33,039,989 

892,337,684 

93,998,753 

809,648,158 

28470,000 

287,576,019 


$1,866,575,782 

7^000 


$1,886,879,604 

w 


$1,897,801,412 

75,380,000 

$25.19 


$1,918,260 A57 
XMft|000 
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United States Treasury. The circulation is $188,000,000 more than it was a year 
ago, $142,000,000 of the increase being in gold. 

United States Public Debt.— The net debt less cash in the Treasury shows an 
increase for January of $28,600,000, the cash balance in the Treasury being reduced 
$20,000,000, while the debt on account of the National bank note redemption fund 
was increased about $3,000,000. There are still nearly $7,000,000 of the new bonds 
which do not yet appear in the statement. 

United States Public Debt. 





Nov. 2, 1898. 


Dec. 1, 1898. 


! Jan. 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Interest bearing debt : 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

“ “ 1907, 4 “ 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

“ 1925, 4 “ 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 

Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes. .... 
National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

8ilver “ 

Certificates of deposit 

Treasury notes or 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Casn in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$25,864,500 

559.646,900 

40,980 

100,000,000 

162,315,400 

179.899,180 


$25,364,500 

569,650,000 

39,250 

100,000,000 

162,315,400 

189,027,480 


$25,364,500 

659,650,200 

39,100 

100,000,000 

162,315,400 

192,846,780 


$25,364,500 

559.650.400 
88,970 

100,000,000 

162.315.400 
198,192,760 


$1,026,766,960 

1,246,870 

346,735,013 

29,572,380 

6,883,974 


$1,036,396,630 

1,241,630 

346,735,013 

28,593,029 

6,883,974 


$1,040,215,980 

1,237,200 

346,735,013 

28,868,814 

6,883,974 


$1,040,562,080 

1,287,150 

846,785,013 

31,792,008 

6,883,229 


$383,191,367 
1,411 ,205,197 

36.940,149 

398,753,504 

20,105,000 

97,833,280 


$882,212,017 

1,419,850,277 

36,901,049 

399,163,504 

20,640,000 

97,193,280 


$382,487,801 

1,423,940,982 

36,808,999 

399,430,504 

20,685,000 

96,523,280 


$385,410,245 

1,427,209,425 

34,669,999 

399,631,504 

22.570,000 

95,982,280 


$553,631,983 

1,964,837,130 

933.249,397 

633,011,122 


$553,897,833 , 
1,973,748,110 

926,117,182 

633,740,392 


$568,447,783 

1,977,388,765 

930,431,851 

635,666,656 


$552,853,788 

1,980,063^08 

911,969,026 

637,884,851 


$300,238^75 

100,000.000 

200,238,275 


$292,376,790. $294,764,696 
100,000,000 1 100,000,000 
192,376,790 ( 194,764,695 


$274,584,675 

100,000,000 

174,584,675 


$300,238,275 

1,110,966,922 


$292,376,790 $294,764,695 
1,127,473,487 1,129,176^86 


$274,584,675 

1,152,624,750 



Money in the United States Treasury. — Nearly $23,000,000 of gold was 
withdrawn from the United States Treasury last month, but there was an increase 
of $3,000,000 in silver and of as much more in Treasury, United States and National 
bank notes. The reduction of $2,000,000 in gold certificates outstanding made the 
loss in net money in the Treasury $12,000,000. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 





Nov. 1, 1898. 


Dec. 1, 1893. 


Jan. 1, 1899. 


I Feb. 1, 1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

Silver Dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash In Treasury 


$141,800,498 
133,423,574 
403,399,342 
94,6; 5,; 73 
7,854,660 
40,379,396 
4,659,172 


$138,441,547 

138,502,545 

404,258,264 

93,359,250 

6,673,205 

34,944.970 

4,675,744 


$139,654,545 

142,074,^89 

405,061,304 

92,192,207 

6,959,343 

34,265,278 

5,480,141 


iiltifi 


$828,192,415 

543,141,264 


$820,855,525 

544,070,277 


$824,687,707 

542,939,995 


$810,990,898 

541,541,376 


$283,051,151 


$276,785,248 


$281,747,712 


$269,449,522 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of January, and the highest and lowest 
daring the year 1899, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1898: 



Year 1898. 

j 




i High. Low, 

Atchison. Topeka A Santa Fe. 19$$ 10% 

• preferred 52% 2 2% 

Baltimore A Ohio 

Bay State Gas 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 
Canada Southern. 

Central of New Jersey 

Central Pacific 

Cbes, A Ohio vtg. ctfs. 

Chicago A Alton 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy 
Chicago A E. Illinois 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 
Chic., Indianapolis A Lou’ville 

• preferred I 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

• preferred ! 

Chicago A Northwestern ' 

• preferred 

Chicago, Rock I. A Pacific — 

Chic„ St. Paul, Minn. A Om... I 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer. . . 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A 8t. Louis. . 

• preferred 

Cleveland Lorain A Wheeling. 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 

Col. Hocking VaL A Tol 

• preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 



Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. . 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Edison Elec. Ilium. Co., N. Y. 
Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute 

Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... . 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City, Pitts. A Gulf 

Laclede Gas 

Lake Erie A Western, 

• preferred 

Lake 8hore 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Michigan Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• 1st pref 

m * 2d pref 

Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 



113V* 102 
18 9 % 

11 7 

38 V* 23 
1209* 83% 
166V* 140 
143% 113V* 
191V* 163 
114% 80 
94 65 

170 148 

ftft 

47V* 25 




114V* 93 
159 140 

H8 10 




215 1709* 

59V* 40 
65V* 44 
120% 90 
1949* 125% 
118 99V* 

889* 24 
100 84 

ft 8 

41 289* 



Highest and Lowest in 1899. January, 1899. 



Highest. i Lowest. 
249*— Jan. 23, 18 —Jan. 
659*— Jan. 23 60$*-Jan. 

74%-^Jan. 28 66V*-Jan. 

8$*-^Jan. 10 8 —Jan. 

96V* -Jan. 14 779*-Jan. 



87 -Jan. 
70 —Jan. 
106V*— Jan. 
52% -Jan. 
31 —Jan. 

172 —Jan. 
141V* — Jan. 

68V* —Jan. 
116 —Jan. 
20$*— Jan. 
10 —Jan. 
37 —Jan. 
130V*— Jan. 
168 V* — Jan. 
152V*— Jan. 
191 Jan. 
122 V*— Jan. 
100 V*— Jan. 

173 —Jan. 
12%— Jan. 
40 —Jan. 
619*— Jan. 

102f*-Jan. 
l(i« — J an. 
379*— Jan. 
4 —Jan. 
15 —Jan. 
204V*— Jan. 

117$*— Jan. 
163 -Jan. 
21V*— Jan. 
739*— Jan. 
199 —Jan. 
16V* Jan. 
42 —Jan. 
22V* — Jan, 
41V*— Jan. 
109%— Jan. 
145 -Jan. 
60 —Jan. 
1299*— Jan. 
176 -Jan. 
122 -Jan. 
13 —Jan. 
49%— Jan. 
18 —Jan. 
57V*— Jan. 
22V*— Jan. 
75 -Jan. 
208 —Jan. 
77V*— Jan. 
60 -Jan. 
118V*— Jan. 
220V*— Jan. 
116 -Jan. 
45$*— Jan. 
90 —Jan. 
79 —Jan. 
15 -Jan. 
40%-Jan. 



84%— Jan. 
54 —Jan. 
97 —Jan. 
41 —Jan. 
24%— Jan. 
168 —Jan. 
, 124V*- Jan. 
31 I 599*- Jan. 
14 ; 1129*- Jan. 
23 15 -Jan. 

27 79*-Jan. 



81 -Jan. 
120V*— Jan. 
166V* — Jan. 
141%— Jan. 
at | 188 —Jan. 
27 118 -Jan. 
19! 91V*— Jan. 
21 1 170 -Jan. 
TV*— Jan. 
36 V*— Jan. 
42 V*— Jan. 
95 —Jan. 
12 -Jan. 
31V* — Jan. 
2%-Jan. 
7$*— Jan. 
189 -Jan. 



3 ! 379*— Jan. 



18 



it* 

97 

41 

26 

168 

124% 

509* 

112 % 

15 

79* 

31 

120 % 

16b% 

141% 

188 

113 

91% 

170 



95 

12 



22 % 



189 



106% — Jan. 
157 —Jan. 
18%-Jan. 
68%— Jan. 
190 —Jan. 
139*— Jan. 
37%— Jan. 
19 —Jan. 



163 

21 % 

739* 

199 

16% 

42 



1089*— Jan. 
138 -Jan. 
53 V*— Jan. 
125 -Jan. 
142%— Jan. 
114 -Jan. 
10%-Jan. 
429* -Jan. 
12%— Jan. 
52 —Jan. 
15 —Jan. 
60 —Jan. 
196%— Jan. 
56%-Jan. 
64 — Jan. 
97 —Jan. 
1879*— Jan. 
112 —Jan. 
35%-Jan. 
97%-Jan. 
73%— Jan. 
13 —Jan. 
369*— Jan. 



118% 

220 % 

116 

459* 

99 

79 

15 

40% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



Missouri Pacific 

Mobile & Ohio 

N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis. . . . 

• 1st preferred 

» 2d preferred 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartf’d. 

N. Y., Ontario & Western 

Norfolk & Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 

t pref tr. receipts 

Oregon Railway & Nav 

• preferred 

Oregon Snort Line 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania li. K 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. & St. Louis. . . 

. preferred 

Pullman Palace Car Co 

Reading Voting Tr. ctfs 

. Istprefered 

• 2d preferred 

Rome, Wat. Ogdens’ g 

St. Louis & Sau Francisco — 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

St. Louis & Southwestern 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

» preferred 

Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. . . . 
Texas & Pacific 

Union Pacific 

» preferred 

Union Pac., Denver & Gulf.. . 



Year 1898. 


Highest and Lowest in 1899. 


January, 


1899. 


High. 


Low. 


Highest. 




L 


mvest. 




High. 


Low. Closing - 


a 


22 

24 


at 


-Jan. 

-Jan. 


21 

31 


43%-Jan. 
32 —Jan. 


17 

3 


49% 

40% 


43% 

32 


47% 

40 


124% 


195 


141 - 


-Jan. 


23 


121%- 


-Jan. 


3 


141 


121% 


134 


15% 


11% 


19%- 


-Jan. 


23 


14 - 


-Jan. 


5 


19% 


14 


16 


76 


65 


79 - 


-Jan. 


23 


73 - 


-Jan. 


9 


79 


73 


75 


40% 


28 


41 - 


-Jan. 


23 


34 - 


-Jan. 


5 


41 


34 


39% 


201 


178% 


204 - 


-Jan. 


31 


199 - 


-Jan. 


19 


204 


199 


204 


19% 


13% 


25 - 


-Jan. 


23 


18%- 


-Jan. 


8 


25 


18% 


22% 


19% 


11% 


20%- 


-Jan. 


24 


17^- 


-Jan. 


6 


20% 


17% 


19 


63% 


42% 


7 ( »4 


-Jan. 


30 


61 %- 


-Jan. 


6 


70% 


Ol-'s 


69 


TVs 

44% 

79% 


4% 

19 

56% 


9 —Jan. 
53%— Jan. 
81 % — Jan. 


24 

30 

23 


& 

76*%- 


-Jan. 

-Jan. 

-Jan. 


6 

7 

7 


9 

53% 

81% 


if 


80% 


61% 


35% 


52 - 


-Jan. 


23 


48%- 


-Jan. 


9 


52 


48% 


50 


78 


65% 


76% —Jan. 


23 


71 - 


-Jan. 


5 


76% 


71 


76 


43 


19% 


48 - 


-Jan. 


23 


42 - 


-Jan. 


5 


48 


42 


44% 


46 


21 


55 - 


-Jan. 


30 


43% - 


-Jan. 


4 


55 


43% 


53% 


123% 


110% 


142 - 


-Jan. 


23 


1 22 * h 


-Jan. 


5 


142 


122% 


182% 


112 


SO % 


118%- 


-Jan. 


28 


109%- 


-Jan. 


23 


118% 


109% 


U5% 


63% 


38% 


88 - 


-Jan. 


23 


64 - 


-Jan. 


3 


88 


64 


74 


84% 


57 


93 —Jan. 


23 


84 - 


-Jan. 


3 


93 


84 


87 


210 


132 


164%- 


-Jan. 


4 


156 - 


-Jan. 


21 


164% 


156 


159 


: 23 % 

54% 


15% 

36 


25 - 
60 - 


-Jan. 

-Jan. 


24 

23 


20%- 

519a- 


-Jan. 

-Jan. 


7 

7 


25 

66 


20% 

51% 


at 


29 


17% 


34%— Jan. 


28 


26%— Jan. 


7 


,34% 


26% 


31 7^ 


128% 


116% 


130%- 


-Jan. 


2(5 | 


130 - 


Jan. 


10 


130% 


130 


130% 


9% 


6 ' 


14%- 


-Jan. 


80 


m- 


-Jan. 


8 


14% 


8% 


mi 


70 


52% | 


75%- 


-Jan. 


26 


66 —Jan. 


9 


75% 


66 


V.rVl 


1 85 


22% 


44%- 


-Jan. 


31 


33%- 


-Jan. 


5 


44% 


83% 




7% 


m 

7% 


12 - 


-Jan. 


30 


694- 


-Jan. 


4 


12 


6% 

17 


1 <M S 


18 


29%— Jan. 


30 


17 - 


-Jun. 


8 


29% 


26% 


35 


12 


44 - 


-Jan. 


31 , 


351 - 


-Jan. 


7 


44 


33 




1094 




14 - 


-Jan. 


16 


10 % - 


Jan. 


5 


14 


10 % 


13% 


I 43% 


23% 


51%- 


-Jan. 


3i 


40%- 


-Jan. 


4 


51% 


40% 




; SB 


17 

8 % 


11 


-Jan. 

-Jan. 


27 

3 


36 - 
17%- 


-Jan. 

-Jan. 


9 

5 


II 


36 

17% 


SB 


44% 


16%; 


50 - 


-Jan. 


21 




-Jan. 


7 


50 


41 % 


46% 


! 74** 


45% 


84%- 


-Jan. 


28 


7 2%- 


Jan. 


6 


84% 


< 2 % 


79-* 4 


1 13% 


5% 


14%- 


-Jan. 


0 


1 2 %- 


-Jan. 


3 


14% 


12 % 


13% 



Wabash R. R 

» preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling & Lake Erie 

• preferred 

“Industrial” 
American Co. Oil Co 

• preferred 

American Spirits Mfg Co 

• preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

• preferred 

American Tobacco Co 

» preferred 



9% 6% 

24% 14% 
95% 82*4 
Wl % 
30% 8 

I Stocks : 
mi i5H 

90% m 

15 *? 6 % 

41% 16 
146% 107% 
116 103 

15334 mi 
186 % 11 2 % 



8%— Jan. 
24% — Jan. 
98%-Jan. 
13 —Jan. 
i 37 —Jan. 



38 —Jan. 
91 —Jan. 
15 -Jan. 
40 —Jan. 
137%— Jan. 
114 —Jan. 
149%— Jan. 
140 —Jan. 



24 

23 

24 
30 
30 



31 

31 

3 

3 

30 

30 

0 

14 



Consolidated Ice Co. 
Federal Steel Co — 
• preferred.. 



52 

52 


27% 

29 


50%-Jan. 
.55% — Jan. 


30 

16 


85% 


69% 1 


89% - Jan. 


30 



7% — Jun. 
22W— Jan. 
93%— Jan. 
12 —Jan. 
84%— Jan. 



34%-Jan. 
88% — Jan. 
13 —Jan. 
35%— Jan. 
123%— Jan. 
110 —Jan. 
143 —Jan. 
132 —Jan. 



44% — Jan. 




General Electric Co 97 



112%— Jan. 27 95%-Jan. 



International Paper Co 

» preferred 

National Lead Co 

» preferred 

Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 



67 

95 



39% 

114% 

10 % 



48 

85 



26% 

99 



3% 



68%— Jan. 23 
95 —Jan. 5 
40%— Jan. 20 
115 -Jan. 21 

12 —Jan. 10 



61 —Jan. 
93 —Jan. 
37%— Jan. 
111%— Jan. 

8%— Jan. 



U. S. Leather Co. . 

» preferred 
U. S. Rubber Co.. . 
* preferred 



8% 


5% 


8 - 


-Jan. 


23 1 


6%-Jan. 


T.Vw 


53% 


75 


-Jan. 


20, 


71 —Jan. 


48% 


14% 


53% - 


-Jan. 


27 1 


42%— Jun. 


113% 


60 


120 


—Jan. 


9 


Ill -Jan. 



5 

5 

3 

31 

31 



8% 


7% 


24% 


22% 


98% 


93% 


13 


12 


37 


34% 



6% 

2394 

12 % 

34% 



9 

5 

16 

21 

4 

16 

3 

4 

9 

13 



3 



12 

11 

11 

13 

3 

6 

6 

5 

3 



38 

91 

15 

40 


34% 

88% 

13 

35% 


1 

13% 

87% 


137% 


12.1% 


133% 


111 


110 


118 


149% 


143 


147 


140 


132 


138 


50% 


44% 


49% 


m 


8 


5291 

87% 


112% 


95% 


111 


68% 


61 


65 % 


95 


93 


93% 


40% 


37% 


37% 


115 


111% 


113% 


13 


8% 


10% 


8 

75 


6% 

71 


73% 


53% 


42% 


52 


120 


111 


117% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 



Last Sale, Price and Datb and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total 
Sales for the Month. 



Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam. PrlmeAjMi I AmovM _ 



Last Sale. January Sales. 
Price. Dait. High, Loto.l Total. 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4*8 1905 



2,800.000 man 100 Jan. 20,*99 100 
7,000,000 Q J 894 Jan. 31,*99 mi 



f AteL^p* hit* Fe gen g 4’ s. 1906 124.000,000 1 Afto 1014 Jan. 81, *99 

. registered. f iio ltt Jan.ao.’OOj 

J * adjustment, g. 4*g JL906 \ 51,728,000 not 88 Jan. 81, *90 



] • adjustment, g. 4*8. . . . J906 

• registered 

• Equip, tr. ser. A. g. 6>1902 
• Chic. A St. L. 1st «*s.. .1915 
tlan. av. of Brook*n imp. g. 6*s, 1964 
Atlanta A Danville 1st g. 5*s I960 



B. 60. 1st 6*8 (Parkersburg br.), 1919 

• Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• g. 5*8 1885-1985 

• coupons off 

• registered 

‘ • Speyer & Co. eng. cf. dep. 

• Trust Co. cfs. or dep 

• oon. g. 5*s 1988 

• iegist©?@d[ 

• jTp.M. A Co. Cfs. dep*it. . . . 

• Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• bonds of loan of I860 ext. 

to 1965 at 44 Tr. Co. cfs. 

• sterling 64 loan of 1872 due 

1902 Trust Co. cfs 

• sterling 64 loan of 1874 due 

1910 Trust Co. cfs 

• 44* terml. bonds 1894 

Trust Co. cfs 

• sterling 4 144 loan of 1888 

(Philadelphia Branch). 

• ster. 54 loan of 1877 due 

1927 (B. AO. A Chic.) Tr. 
Co. cfs. 



51,728,000 not 88 Jan. 81, *90 85 4 78 

NOV 

750,000 J A J 

1.500.000 MAS 

1.500.000 J A J U0 Jan. 20, *90 110 108 

1.238.000 J A J 1004 Jan. 10, *90 1004 1004 

a rwwm a a n 116 Jan.l8,*99 116 116 

8,00Q,wi) A A O m Qct 1Q w,g 

1115 Oct. 5,*98 



7450,000 

120,000 

8,485,500 



► 10,000,000 r A A 120 Jan. 18,*99 

ia&'iw.iK/w 

1184 8ept. 7, *98 

- 11,988,000 FA A 

1184 Oct. 29, *98 
1481,000 A A o iio** NiV.18,’*98 
£i^92L,8oo mas ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 
£1,990,800 man ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

8^500,000 j ad ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 
£2,400,000 A A o 



Haiti. Belt, 1st g. 5*s int. i 
W. Virginia & Puts. 1st g. 
Monongahela River 1st g. { 
Cen. Ohio. Beorg. 1st c. g. ■ 
Colo. ACin. Midrdlstext^ 



rtd.,1990 
»*8. ..I960 
,5*81910 
4*8,1900 
4*8,1969 



Ak. AChkxJ unc.lst g. int. g. 5’s. I960 

• coupons off 

• Tr. Co. cfs. of dep 

Pittsb.A Connells vilielstg. 4*s. .1946 

• Trust Co. cfs. or dep 

• 1st 74 bds 1888 Tr. Co. cfs. 

_ • con. 64 bonds Tr. Co. cfs. . 

B A 0. 8outhwest*n 1st g. 44’s, 1990 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• coupons off 

• S’w*riRy 1st con g 44s 1908 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• coupons off 

• 1st Inc. g. 6*8, series A £048 

• • Trust Co. cfs 

• 1st inc. g. 5*8, series B.2043 

_ • 8w. Term Co. gtdg 5*8.1942 

Ohio A Miss. 1st oon. 4°s 1947 

• 2d con. 7*s 1911 

• 1st Spr*gfleld div. 7*8, 1905 

• 1st gen. 5*s 1962 

Brooklyn B. Tr. Ca cfs 1st g. 6s*s, 1924 
f • Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d g. 5’s. .1915 



$1£82,200 j A D 

6.000. 000 MAN 

4.000. 000 A A O 
700,000 F A A 

2.500.000 MAS 

2.000. 000 J A J 

- 1.500,000 MAN 

2.586.000 J A J 

1.419.000 J A J 

1.815.000 J A J 
10,067, 0U0 J A J 



105 Dec. 14,*98 
Ul Dec. 12, *96 
1044 July 1,*92 
109 Jan. 16, *99 

85 Jan. 19, *90 
1024 Nov. 21, *06 

106 Aug. 9, *98 
115 Jan. 19,*90 
1074July28,*98 



10,511,000 



8,061,000 



1074 Jan. 12, *99 



94 Jan£7,*99 



824 Jan. 1L*99 



9.656.000 

1 £00,000 

2.615.000 . 

2.962.000 

1.984.000 
405,000 



12 Jan. 30, *99 

105 Nov.80,*98 
112 Jan. 30, *09 
1804 Jan. 81, *90 

106 Jan. 81, *99 
98 Apl. 2, *92 



n • all instaL 
Seas. A B.B.Tr.Co.c 



.lstg^A*s. 1942 



__ • all instaL paid. 

UnionE3e.Tr. Co. ctra.lstg.g.6* 8,^987 



8,464,000 1084 Jan. 27,*99 

[l£46,ooo| ;;;;;; ’ jum ot/qb 

I L857.000 Jan. 16, *99 

6,124,000 :::::: in" ji&scw 



112 1084 
1804 128 
106 1084 



1064 944 



1064 9441 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Prine ^ Amount 



Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5*s. ..1945 
Bklyn City R. R. 1st con.S’s 1910.1941 
Bklyn Qu. Co. A Bur. 1st con. gtd 

g. 6’s. 1®41 

Brunswick A Western Is g. 4*s. . . .1888 
Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 6’s.. .1967 

* deb. 0’s 1847 

Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6*s. .1881 

* cons. 1st 0*s, 1822 

v Clearfield A Mah. 1st g. g. 5*s. . ..1843 
Buff. A St. Mary’s S’ w’n 1st g. 5a.. 1987 
Buffalo A Susquehanna 1st g. 5’s, 1813 
• registered 



Burlington, Cedar R. A N. 1st 5’s, 1800 

• con. 1st A ool. tst 6’s.. .1884 

• registered 

Minneap’s A 8t. Louis 1st 7’s. g, 1887 
Ced. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 6s, 1820 

. . 1st 5’s 1881 

Canada Bout hern 1st int. gtd 5’s, 1908 

* 8d mortg. 5’s, 1913 

• registered 

Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4 ’s. 1948 
Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 
Central R’yw Georgia, 1st g. 5’s. 1945 

registered fLOUO A 85,000 

con. g. 5’s 1845 

con. g. 5’s. reg.11,000 A $5,000 

1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1945 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 

8d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 

Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1846 

Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s — 1946 
Mid. Ga. A Atl. div. g 5 b.1947 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 

1st consolIdated7’s...l899 

convertible 7’s 1908 

deb. 0’s 1908 

gen. g. 5's 1987 i 

registered ( 

Lehigh A W.-B. con. assd. 7’s... 1900 

• mortgage5’s 1912 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..l920 
N. J. Southern int. gtd 0’s 1899 

Cen. P. ex g.5’s Speyer ACo.cfs, A.1898 
BCD.. ..1899 

E 1898 

FG H I.. 1901 
San Joaquin br. g 0’s. .1900 

§ td. g 5’s 1939 

peyer A Co. eng. ctfs. . . . 

land grant g 5’s 1900 

Cnl. AO. div. ex. g.7’s, 1918 

Western Pacific bonds 0’s 1899 

North. Ry. (Cal.) 1st g. 6’s, gtd..l907 

. . gtd. g.5’8 1938 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7’s 1936 



Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g.. Series A 1908 

Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

1st con. g. 5a 1939 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%’s 1992 

registered 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 

2d con. g. 4’s 1989 

Craig Val. 1st g. 6’s 1940 

Warm S. Val. 1st g.S’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. A B. 8. g. g. 6’s, 1902 
Chicago A Alton s’king fund 0’s. 1903 

{ Louisiana A Mo. Ri v. 1st 7’s. . . . 1900 

. 2d T’s 1900 

Miss. Riv. Bdge 1st s.f*dg. 0’s.. 1912 



Jnt’st 


Last Sals. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 



0,026,000 AIO 
4JW3,Q0Q J A J 

2.255.000 MAN 

3.000. 000 J A J 

4.407.000 MAS 

1.000. 000 J A J 
1,300,000' F A A 

8.920.000 J A D 
660,000 J A J 

F A A 
A A O 
A A O 



1,000,000 



[uni,5oo 



J A D 
A A O 

a a o 

J A D 



6.500.000 
6,425,000] 

150,000! 

825,000 A A O 

1.906.0001 A A o 

18.920.000 

5.100.000 

2.500.000 

4.880.000 

7.000. 000 

10.500.000 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 



840.000 

1,000,000 

413.000 



J A J 

IMAS 
\ MAS 
J A D 
MAN 

r a a 
f a a 

MAN 

MAN 

OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 



3.836.000 

1.107.000 

406.000 

43,924,000 [ 

5.384.000 

2.091.000 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 

411.000 

2.995.000 

8.383.000 

3.997.000 
15,508,000 

6.080.000 

4.279.000 

8.004.000 

2.294.000 

4.358.000 

2.735.000 

3.964.000 

4.800.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

[ 25,858,000 

[ 23,728,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

650.000 

400.000 

3.007.000 

1.722.000 

1.785.000 

300.000 

512.000 



j a j 
j a j 
j a J 



QJ 

MAN 

MAN 

j a j 

QJ 

QM 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



109 Jan. 31,*99 
11734 Dec. 14,*98 

107 Jan. 31,*99 
74 8ept. l.*96 
100% Jan. 18, *99 



January Saues. 



127 Mar. 2, *96 

128 Jan. 20, *90 
12144 May 26, *90 

Jan. 30, *99 



100 Feb. 27, *96 



A A O 
A A O 



A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A AO 
J A J 



106% Jan. 2L*98 
112% Jan. 27, *99 
97 Feb. 9, *98 
140 Au g.24,*95 
106% Nov.25,’98 
105 Jan. 6, *9© 
110% Jan. 31, *99 
Jan. 30, *9© 
May 22, *98 
Jan. 31, *99 
Jan. 18, *99 
Dec. 22, *98 

92% Jan. 8i,*90 

39% Jan.*8i,’’90 
18 Jan. 26, *99 
6% Dec. 8, *98 

95 Dec. 23, *98 
99 July 0,*98 
86% Sept. 6, *98 



101% Jan. 9,’99 
112 Jan. 11, *99 
110 July 2l,*98 
115% Jan. 31, *99 
114% Jan. 81 ,’99 
100 Jan. 24,*99 
90 Jan. 25, *99 
115% Dec. 5, *98 

104 Nov.i3,*90 

103 Oct. 20, *98 
108 Feb. 18, *98 
101% May 5, *98 

104 Jan. 12. *99 
102% Oct. 12, *98 

84% Sept J6,*96 



102 Mar. 19,’98 
101% Dec. 6,*97 
108 Jan. 19, *99 
94 Nov. 30, ’97 
105% Dec. 19, *98 
108% Dec. 13, *96 

119% Jan. 18, *99 
119 Nov.14,’98 

Jan. 31,*9» 
Jan. 16, ’99 
Jan. MW 
Jan. 18, *99 
Jan. 30,*90 
Dec. 2, *98 
96% May 27,’98 
98 Dec.21,’93 

108 Jan. 31, ’99 
110% Dec. 16, *98 
107% Jan. 6, *99 
107 July 20, *96 
105% Oct. 30, ’95 



101 % 101 % 
112 112 




.... 


.... 






.... 










104 


103 


3,000 


•••• 






103** 


108* * 


1,000 














119fc 


U9 


3,000 


11W4 


117% 


230,000 


116% 


116% 


13,000 


90% 


90% 


2.106.000 


92% 


92% 


5,000 


l05 ? 


105 


37,000 


103** 


1*03** 


7,000 


107% 


107% 


3,000 



High. 


Low. 


TotdL 


110% 


106 


113,000 


106 


105% 


248,000 


lo©% 


107% 


8.000 


. . . r 






128 


128 


1.000 


1«% 


102% 


5.000 








100% 

112% 


107 

in 


7L500 

24,000 














106** 

110% 

111% 


106** 

108% 

110% 


K666 

114,000 

U.000 


& 




*8^665 

1,000 








«% 


98 * 


2,413,000 


& 




225.000 

100,500 



10,000 

5,000 

*449,500 

79.000 

50.000 

16.000 
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BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.l903 

5’s, sinking fund 1001 

5’s, debentures 1013 

convertible 5’s 10051 

(Iowa div.)sink. rd5's, 1910 

4’s 1919 

Denver div. 4’s 1922 

4’s 1921 

Chic. & Iowa div. 5’s.... 1906 
Nebraska ex tension 4’s, 1927 

registered 

Han. & St. Jos. con. 0’s, 1011 
Chic. Burl. & Northern, 1st 5’s. 1026 



Chicago & E. 111. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s. 1907 
( * small bonds. 

1 * 1st con. 6’s, gold 1934 

• gen. con. 1st 5’s 1937 

■ registered 

Chicago & lnd. Coal 1st 5’s 19516 

licago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

I Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s..l910 
•j Chic. Ind. Louisv. ref. g. 5’s. .1947 
( • refunding g. 6*s 1947 

Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

' Mil. & St. Paul 1st 7*8 $ g, R.d..l902 

1st 7*8 .€ 1002 

1st m. Iowa & D. 7’s.. . 1899 

1st m.C. & M. 7*s 1903 

Chicago Mil. & St. Paul eon. 7*s, 1905 
1st 7*s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
1st 6*8, Ln.C. & Da v... 1910 

1st So. Min. div. 6’s 1910 

1st H’st &l>k. div. 7’s, 1910 

6’s 1910 

Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. 6’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. It. div. 5’s, 1926 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Wis. & Min. div. 5’s.. .1921 

terminal 5’s 1014 

Far. & So. 6’s assu 1924 

cont. si’k. Td 5’s 1916 I 

Dakota & Gt. 8. 5’s. ..1916 
g. m. g. 4’s, series A.. . 1989 

registered 

Mil. & N. 1st M. L. 6’s, 1910 
1st convt. 6’s 1013 



Amount. 



Chic. & Northwestern cons. 7’s. .1915 I 

coupon gold 7’s 1902 1 

registered d. gold 7’s .1902 
sinking fund 0’8..1879-1929 | 

registered 

6’s 1879-1929 

registered 

debentureS’s 1933 

registered 

25 year deben. 5’s 10)9 

registered 

30 year deben. 5’s 1921 

registered 

extension 4’s 1886-1926 

registered 

gen. g. 3H’s 1987 

• registered 

Escanaba & L. Superior 1st 6’s. .1901 

Des Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Iowa Midland 1st mortg.8’s 1900 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Milwaukee & Madison 1st 6’s. ..1905 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s. .1909 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Mil., Lake Shore & We’n IstO’s, 1921 
• con. deb. 5’8 1907 



2.989.000 

2.653.000 
| 9,767,000 

4.626.000 

3,000,000 

3.177.000 



2,723,500 

147.000 

1.892.000 

9.803.000 

3.099.000 

4.000. 000 

2.500.000 

7.432.000 

5.680.000 

990.000 

3.000. 000 

25.340.000 

3.083.000 

2.840.000 

1.360.000 

4.755.000 

4.748.000 

1.250.000 

610.000 

2 . 866.000 

253,6:6,000 

’ 2,*i55,0(j(j 

5.092.000 

12.771.000 

10.438.000 

6.019.000 
,197,000 

9.800.000 

5.900.000 

10 , 000,000 

18.632.000 

7.198.000 



I rr 
1 
\ 



455.000 

600.000 

1.094.000 

1.592.000 

1.600.000 
1,600,000 
1,500.1X10 
5,000,000 

436,000 



; InVtst 


Last Sale. 


| January Sales. 


paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


, Low, 


J Total. 


J & j 


115 Jan. 31, ’99 


115 


114 H 


162,000 


AkO 


10194 Nov. 7, ’99 




M A N 


111 Jan. 31, *09 


11114 


111 


5,000 


MAS 


13714 Jan. 31,’99 


14014 


12514 


384,500 


A A O 


1111k Dec. 6, ’99 




A A O 


10412 Dec. 253, ’99 








F A A 
MAS 


102 Oct. 19, ’99 
1001k Jan. 26, ’99 


101 " 


1001k 


4,000 


1 F A A 


10714 ,!un. 18,’99 




M A N 


10714 Jan. 26, ’99 


108 


10594 


181,666 


M A N 


97 May 9, ’99 




M A B 


123 Jan. 25,’99 


( 1253 


123 


5,666 


A A o 10794 Jan. 25, ’99 


10794 


10794 


5,000 


J A D 115 Dec. 27, ’98 
j A I) 112 Apr. 2, ’96 








| A A O 


1534 Jan. 23, ’99 


1 134 


1534 


10,000 


M A N 


11094 Jan. 30, ’99 
105314 Nov.18,’98 
105 Sept. 12/98 


112 


10914 


79,000 


M A N 
J A J 




J A J 


115 Jan. 18,’99 


115 


11414 


7,000 


J A J 


9214 Jan. 20, ’99 


9214 


92 


7,000 


J A J 1061k Jan. 27, ’99 


1061k 


104 


30,000 


J JAJ 


16114 Jan. 19, ’99 


16114 


1609k 


6,000 


( .) A.) 
.] A .1 


120 Feb. 8, ’94 
162 Dec. 20, ’98 


JAJ 16114 Jan. 17, ’97 


16114 


16014 


16,000 


JAJ 


1653 Jan. 24, 99 


m 


160 


43JXX) 


JAJ 


161 14 Jan .19/99 


16114 


161 


5,000 


J A J 


120!t» Jan. 31/99 


121 


12014 


6,000 


|J A J 


1 1514 Nov.530/98 




JAJ 


I 121 Jan. 31/99 


121 


11814 


36,000 


J A J 


129 Jan. 19/99 


129 


129 


2,000 


JAJ 


10914 Dec. 7/98 
122 Dec. 29/98 






JAJ 


12194 


11894 


37,000 


J A J 


121 Jan. 33/99 


122 


11814 


32,000 


1 A J 


121% Jan. 31/99 






JAJ 


10914 Apr. 16/98 








JAJ 


1151 4 Dec. 14/98 








J A J 


118 Nov.530/98 | 








J A J 
JAJ 


1 1594 Dec. 27/98 1 
12714 Ian. 27/98 | 








JAJ 


IO6I4 July 9/07 








JAJ 


114 Dec. 5/98 








JAJ 


11214 Jan. 31/99 


11214 


10814' 


45,000 


i Q J 


10514 Feb. 19/98 


IJ A I) 


121 Dec. 27/98 


126 


126" 


5,000 


J A L> 


126 Jan. 30/99 






1 Q F 


14414 Jan. 28/99 | 


145 


144 


32,000 


J A D 


113 Jan. 31/99 i 


113 


113 


53,000 


|J A I) 


113 Jan. 13/99 


113 


113 


2,000 


A A O 


116 Jan. 6/99 


116 


116 


1,000 


A A O 


11714 Oct. 24, ’98 






A A O 


10914 Jan. 26/99 


10914 


10914 


14,000 


A AO 


10814 Dec. 2/98 


MAN 


1253 Jan. 30/99 


123 


i22 


3,000 


M A N 


119J4 Dec. 27/98 






1 M A N 1 


110 Jan. 5/99 


lid'* 


iio* 


9,000 


M A N j 


10914 Mar. 19/97 






A AO 


116 Dec. 2/98 








A A O 


107 Nov. 20/95 








F A 15 | 


10614 Jan. 24/99 


10614 


i0614 


1,000 


F A 15 


103 June 10/96 


MAN 


10314 Jan. 31/99 


10314 


10214 


84,000 


1 ^ F 


105} Nov. 10/98 


JAJ 


10794 May 26/98 








F A A 


127 Apr. 8/84 








A A O 


108 Oct. 21/98 i 








M A N 


127 Apr. 17/96 








MAS 


117 Jan. 12/98 








MAS 


111 Jan. 5/99 


111" 


in' ‘ 


3,000 


M A sl 105 Apr. 22, ’98 






M AN 


1401k Jan. 18/99 


1401k 


1401k 


39,000 


FA A 


10514 Feb. 24/97 i 
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TUB BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



» ext. A impt. s.f*d g. 5*81900 

• Michigan div. 1st 6’s.. 1924 

• Ashland div. 1st 6*8.... 1905 

• income. 

Chic., Book Is. A Pac. 6*s coup.. .1917 
' • registered 1917 

• gen. g. 4*s 1988 

• registered 

Des Moines A Ft. Dodge 1st 4*8.1905 

. 1st 2fc*s 1905 

• extension 4 s 

Keokuk A Des M. 1st mor. 5*8. .1908 

• small bond 1908 



Chic.,St.P., Minn.AOma.con. 6*8.1980 
( Chic., St. Paul A Minn. 1st 6*s. .1918 
< North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6*s..l980 
I St. Paul A Sioux City lst6’s. . . .1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4*8. .1947 
Chic. A Wn. lnd. 1st s*k. f*dg. 



Amount. 



Int'it 
Paid . 



• gen*l mortg. g. 6*8 1982 

Chic. A west Michigan 
coupons off... 



g. 6*8.1919 

j 1982 

R*y 5*s... 1901 



Cin., Ham. & Day. con. s’k.f*d 7*8.1905 

J . 2d g?4**s 1987 

1 Cin., Day. A Ir’n 1st gtd. g. 6*s..l041 

City 8ub. R*y, Balto. 1st g. 5*8.. ..1902 
Clev., Ak*n A Col. eq. and 2d g.6*s.l960 
Clev. A Can.Tr.Co.ctfs. lst5*sfor.l917 

Clev.,Cin.,ChIc. A St.L. gen.m. 4*s.l998 

• do Cairo div. 1st g.4*s..l980 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4*s.l900 

t registered 

Sp’gfleld A Col. div. 1st g. 4*s. ..1940 
white W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. . . .1940 
Cin.,Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4*8.1991 
Cin., Ind., 8t. L A Chic. 1st g.4*s.l906 

• registered 

• con. 6’s 1900 

Cin.,8’duskyAClev.con.l8t g.5’sl928 
lnd. Bloom. & W., 1st pfd.T*s..l900 
Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd 5*8. . . .1938 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4*s. ..1940 

i income 4*s 1900 

Clev., C., C. A lnd. 1st 7*s s*k. Td.1899 

« consol mortg. 7*8 1914 

• sink, fund 7 T 8 1914 

• gen. consol 6’s 1984 

• registered 

Cin., Sp. 1st m. C.,C.,C. AInd. 7*8.1901 



Clev.,Lorain A Wheel *g con.lst 5*sl983 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 5*s. .1988 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 2-8-4’s. 1947 

• 1st g. 4’s 1947 

Col., Hock. val. A Tol. con. g. 6’s., 

J. P. M. ctf. $85 pd.... 1981 
» gen. mort. g. 6’s 1904 

• gen. lien g. 4*s 1996 

• registered, $6.000 

Conn., Passumpeic Riv’s 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7’s. .1907 
'Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7*s..l906 

Morris A Essex 1st m 7*8 1014 

bonds, 7*s 1900 

7’s 1871-1901 

1st c. gtd 7*s 1915 

registered 

N. Y., Lack. A West*n. 1st 6*8... 1921 

• const. 5’s 1928 

Warren 2d Us 1900 



4.148.000 

1.281.000 

1 , 000,000 

600,000 

12 , 100,000 

47,971,000 

MOO.OOO 

1,200,000 

672,000 

2,750,000 



18.768.000 
2,660,000 

800,000 

6^70,000 

18,000,000 

878,000 

9.868.000 

5.758.000 



FA A 
J A J 
MAS 
MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
|J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
|J A J 
A AO 
A AO 

J A D 
MAN 
J A J 
A AO 

|J A J 
MAN 
QM 
J A D 



906.000 
2,000,000 
8,600,000 

2.480.000 

790.000 

1.907.000 

7.574.000 

5.000. 000 

9.760.000 

1.085.000 

600.000 

4.000. 000 

7.685.000 

781.000 

2.571.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

500.000 

8.103.000 

4.000. 000 

3.000. 000 
8,991,000 

8^05,000 

1.000. 000 

4^00,000 
[ 2,986,000 | 

6^50,000 

1 . 011.000 

8,000,000 

2,000.000 

[ 852,000 

1.900.000 

3.067.000 

1.966.000 
5,000,000 

281.000 

4.991.000 

!■ 12,151,000 

12 , 000,000 

5,000,000 

760,000 



A A o 
|J A J 

MAN 

|J A D 
F A A 



J A D 
J A J 

MAN 

M A 8 

[J A J 
J A J 

Q F 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
QJ 
A AO 
A 

MAN 

J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 

A AO 
[J A J 
Q J 
J A J 
J A J 



J A D 

J A J 
J A J 
A AO 

M A 8 
A A O 
MAN 
|J A J 
A A O 
|J A D 
J A D 
|J A J 
F A A 
A A O 



Last 8 alb. 


January Salbs. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


120* Dec. 20, *98 
188 Dec. 18, *98 
140* Jan. 24, *99 
112 Apr. 27, *96 


14% 14% 


8,000 


13% Jan. 20, *99 
13% Jan. 27,*99 
107* Jan. 81, *90 
104 8eptJ81,’97 
96 Jan. 9,*99 
80 Nov.l7,*98 

88 Mar. 15, *97 
10% Jan. 12, *99 
100 Apr. 15, *97 


139* in* 
88" ie" 


18,000 

5,000 

L507,OOO 

5,000 






110* 10% 


12,000 


* * * ' 




180* Jan. 25, *90 
186* Jan. 81, *90 
125 May 4,*88 
184 Jan. 18, "96 


188K 138 
18W< ia«4 


6,000 

1,000 


134 184 


8,000 


95* Jan. 13, *96 
106 June22,*96 
119* Dec. 16, *96 
98* Mar. 13, *98 


9% 98* 


464,000 






119 Oct. 26, *96 
10% Mar. 13, *97 
112* Jan. 81,*99 







11% 11% 


LOOO 


105* Apr. 17,*95 







78 Jan. 8LW 


78 7% 


154,000 


94* Jan. 81,*99 
91* Deo. 5, *98 
108 Jan. 80, *90 
90 Mar. 24, *97 
87 Oct. 22, *95 
87 Aug^l.*98 

90* Nov. 8, *98 
104 Jan. 27, *99 
95 Nov. 15, *94 
107* June 80, *98 
114 Oct. 7, *97 
107* Feb. 10, *97 


96 87* 

108*' *99* 


1,582,000 

68,000 


104** 100*' 


12,000 











87 Jan. 81.*96 
31* Jan. 80, *99 


88* *83 * 

83 22 


raibob 

566,000 


100 Jan. 26, *99 
187* Dec. 27, *98 
119* Nov. 19,*89 
132* Nov.26,*98 


10% 100 


4,000 






107* Oct . 16, *97 

107 Dec. 27, *98 
121 Sept. 9, *98 












67 Jan. aO,*09 
75 Jan. 80, *90 


69** *66* 
76 74 


871.000 

216.000 


78* Jan. 81. *90 
82 Jan. 9,*90 


80 78 

84 82 


1,701,000 

3,000 








102 Dec. 27, *98 







124 Nov. 7, *98 
126 July 28, *98 
144 Jan. 26,*90 
109 Nov. 28, *97 
11% Jan. 25, *99 
148 Jan. 20, *99 
140 Oct. 26, *98 
187 Sept. 19, *98 
U% Nov. 17, *97 
108 Aug. L*95 


144** 1*44 * 


1,000 


110* 11% 
148 148 { 


*1*666 

8,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named . 



N. 



Principal 
Due . 



Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Dir. c. Ts.. .1017 

• r eg 1017 

Albany & Sum. 1st c. g. 7*8 — .1906 

• registered 

. 6*8 1906 

• registered 

Bens. A Saratoga 1 st c. 7*s 1981 

. • lstrrs 1981 

Denver Con. Tway Co. 1 st g. 5*8. 1888 
j Denver Tway Co. con. g. 6 * 8 ... . 1910 
1 Metro pol*n Rv Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
Denver A Rio Grande 1st g. 7*s . .1900 

• 1st con. g. 4*8. 1986 

• con. g.^ 8 ..:.*.:.v.v:..:iw 6 

• impt. m. g. 5*8 1988 

Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5*8. .1917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1996 

• g. 4s 1995 

Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5*8 .1907 

• registered 

. MlmSs. 1916 

Duluth, Red Wing A 8 *n lstg. 5*8.1988 
Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5*8. . 1987 

in Joliet A Eastern 1st g 6 ’s. .1941 
1st mortgage ex. 7*8 1897 

• 2d extended 5*8. 1919 

• 8 d extended 446*8. 1988 

. 4th extended 5 r s 1920 

• 6 th extended 4’s 1928 

• 1st cons gold 7*8. 1920 

• 1st cons, fund 0.7*8... .1920 

Long Dock consol. 6*8 1958 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Erie 1st 7 * 8 1918 

Buffalo A Southwestern m 6 ’s.. 1908 



Jefferson R R 1st gtd g 5*8. . . .1900 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 5*8 1982 

N. Y7L E. A W. Cod A R R Co. 

1st g currency_ 6 * 8 . 1922 

N. Y.. L. K. A W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6 ’s. 1918 

N. Y. A Greenw’d Lake gt g5’s..l946 



Erie RR 1st con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 

• registered 

• gen. lien 8-4s 1996 

• registered 

N.Y„ 8us.AW. 1st refdg. g. 6*s..l987 

. 2d g. 4%’s. 1987 

• gen. g. 5*s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5*8 1948 

• registered $5,000 each 

Wllkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 5*s. .1942 

. Midland R of N. J. 1st g. 6*8.. .1910 

Eureka Springs R*y 1st 6’g, g 1983 

Evans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 6*8.1921 

• 1st General g 5*8. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6’s. . .1988 

• 8ul. Co. Bch. 1st g 6*8.. .1960 
Evans. A Ind’p.lst con. g g 6’s. ...1926 
Flint A Pere Marquette m 6*8. . . .1920 

• 1st con. gold 5*8 1969 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5*8. .1989 



Florida Oen. A Penins. 1st g 5*8. ..1918 

* 1st land grant ex. g 5*s.. I960 

• 1st con. g 5’s 1948 

Ft. Smith U*n Dep. Co. lstg 4^4*8.1941 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep.lst 8 f s. 1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 5*8.1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 1st 5e..l913 
Geo. A Ala. Ry. 1 st pref. g. 6 *s. . .1945 
Ga. Car. A N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5*8. .1927 



Amount. 



[ 5,000,000 

i 8300,000 

[ 7,000,000 j 

| 2,000,000 j 

780.000 
1^19,000 

918.000 

1.984.500 
28,650,(4)0 

4.848.000 

8.108.500 

628.000 

900.000 

1.260.000 

\ 6,784,000] 
2,000,000 
500,600 

4.000. 080 

7.417.000 

2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.618.000 

2.928.000 
709,500 

8.090.500 
8,705,977 

7.500.000 

2.880.000 

1.500.000 

2.900.000 

12,000,000 

1400.000 

8.398.000 
[ 1,452,000 

80,000,000 

80,927,000 

8.750.000 

453.000 

2.546.000 

\ 2,000,000 -j 

8 . 000 . 000 

3.500.000 

500.000 

8,000,000 

2.223.000 

875.000 

450.000 

1.501.000 

8.999.000 

2.600.000 
8,083,000 



8,000,000 |j a j 
428,000 j k J, 
4370,000 Ij a J! 



Int'st 

Paid. 



[man 



1 . 000.000 

8476.000 

2.883.000 

2,000,000 

2.280.000 
5,800,000 



j a j 



j a j 
a a ol 

a a o| 
j a j 



Last Sals. 



Price. Date. 



146 Sept. 18, *98 
148 May 4,*90 
122 Dec. 6 , *96 
1 28% Feb. 12. *94 
11794 Jan. 19,*99 
117% Jan. 27,*99 
151 Jan. 81, *90 
141 May 6, *98 
92 Jan. 24, *99 

108# Jan.ri ,*99 
101 Jan. 81, *99 
10944 Jan. 19, *99 
1049$ Jan. 26. *99 

108 Oct. 26, *96 
67 Mar. 24, *96 



110 Jan. 81,*99 
10146 July 23, "89 

98% Feb! U,*98 
1 ll£ Jan. 19, *99 

106% Jan. 27, *99 
117 Jan. 6 , *99 
119% Aug. 2, *98 
112 Nov.ll,*98 
121 Jan. 20, *99 
10446 June 8,*96 
14546 Jan. 28,*99 
148 Dec. 80, *98 
130 8eptJ®,’98 

140 Jan. 26, *99 



108 Nov. 2 , *98 
114 Jan. 27, *99 



102 Aug. 81, *96 
100 Oct. 27, *98 

93% Jan. 81, *99 

7446 Jam 81,*99 

109' ’ ‘ Jan.' 31,*99 
9246 Aug,25,*98 
99 Jan. 31,*99 
Ul Oct. 6,*98 



102 Jan. 31, *99 
122 Dec. 21, *98 
85 Nov.l0,*97 

12146 Jan. 16,»99 
102 Jan. 31, *99 
110 May 10, *93 
95 Sept.l5,*91 
10244 Jan. 21 , *99 
122% Jan. 80, *99 
101% Jan. 81, *99 
10146 Jan. 25, *99 

108 Aug. 14, *96 



8046 May 

105 Mar. 
87 Jan. 
62% Jan. 

101 Jan. 

106 Dec. 
100 Jan. 



14, *96 

11, *98 
31, *99 

80, *99 
31, *99 

12 , *88 

81, *90 



Jaiujabt Salbs. 



High. 


Low. 


TotaL 


1 1 


si 


m 

Him 


151 


151 


m, c i*i i 


92*’ 




MIB S 


10846 




■P m 


101 % 




/n 


109% 


2 


in 




10246 


/ri 


110 


10746 


100,000 


111 % 


111 % 




106% 


EE31 




117 


117 


Mnlm 


121 *’ 


121 *' 


| Sn 


145% 


145" 


26,000 


140'* 


1*40 * 


io ,666 


114** 


iii% 


59,000 


95 


9244 


1,982,000 


77** 


72% 


8,008,000 


1 09'* 


ioT 


26,000 


99'* 


96" 


315,000 


102 % 




209,000 


121 % 

102 


121 % 

100 % 


8,000 

208,000 


163 % 

122 % 


100 * 

121 


‘7*4,666 

51,000 


101 % 


100 % 


227,000 


102 


100 


92,000 


87* “ 


*85* 


421,000 


63% 

101 % 




40.000 

07.000 


loo’* 


l'oo * 


a, 66 o 
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TEE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— IiBt gale, price and date; highest and lowest prloes and tota. sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Print* 



cipal 

Dot. 



Chic, 



,000 

1951 



Houston E. & W. Tex. 1st g 5’s. .1988 

Illinois Central, total out- 
standing 

1st g. 4*8 

registered .... 

1st gold 1961 

registered 

1st g 8s sterl. £500,000.. 1961 

registered 

collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

regist’d 

ooI.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.l963 

registered 

col, trust 2-10 g. 4*8. ..1904 

registered 

West’n Line 1st g. 4*a, 1951 

registered 

Louisville dlv.g. 844*8.1963 

registered 

St. Louis div. g. 8*s. . ..1961 

registered 

glBU* s 1951 

registered 

Cairo Bridge 4’s g 1950 

registered 

Middle div. registered 5*s 1921 

Sp’gfield div Istg 844*s,196l 

registered 

St. L. & N. O. gold 6’s. . . .1951 

gold 6*s, registered 

g. 3%’s. 1951 

registered. 



Memph. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

registered 

Belleville ftCarodt 1st 0’s 1923 

St. Louis. South. 1st gtd. g.4*s, 1981 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n 1st g. 4’a, 1932 



Ind., Dec. & West. 1st g. 5’s 1985 

Indiana. 111. ft Iowa 1st refdg. 5*s.l948 

Interaat. ft Gt. N’n 1st. 0’s. gold. 1919 

. 2d g. 5's 1906 

. 3d g. 4’s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5*s 1938 

Kansas C. ft M. K. & B. Co. 1st 
gtd g. 6’s 1929 

Kan.C.Pitt.&Gulf 1st ft col. g. 5’s 1923 
Kings Co. El. series A. 1st g. 5’s. .1925 
Pulton El. 1st m. g. 5’s series A . . 1929 

Lake Erie ft Western 1st g. 5*s. . .1987 

J # 2d mtge. g. 5’s 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5’s. . . 1945 



Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 6’s 1997 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 444*8.1940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1983 

• registered 1933 

Lehigh ft N. Y.. 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 

• registered 

J Elra.,Cort. ft N.lst g.lst pfd 6*s 1914 

1 “ “ g. gtd 5’s 1914 

Lit. Rock ft M., tr. co. ctfs. for 1st 

g. 5’s 1907 

Long Island 1st cons. 5*s 1981 

• 1st con. g. 4*8 1931 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1938 

• Ferry 1st g. 444 ’b 1922 

. g. 4*8 1982 

• deb. g. 5’s 1904 



Amount . 



2.700.000 

} 1,500,000 
[ 2,499,000 
| 2,500,000 
[ 15,000,000 
[ 24,079,000 
[ 4,800,000 
| 5,425,000 
[ 14^20,000 
[ 4,939,000 
| 0,821,0,0 

\ 3,000,000 
000,000 
[ 2,000,000 

[ 10,555,000 
| 1,852,000 

[ 8,500,000 

485.000 

560.000 

250.000 

1.824.000 

2.500.000 



InVst 

Paid. 



MAN 



j JftJ 
I JftJ 
S JftJ 
1 JftJ 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft N 
M ft S 
JftJ 
JftJ 
J ft j] 
JftJ 
F ft A 
F ft A 
JftJ 
JftJ 
JftJ 
J ft j| 
JftJ 
JftJ 
J ft D 



F ft A 
JftJ 

JftJ 
J D 15 
J D 15 
J D 15 
J D 15 

J ft D 
J ft D 

| J ft D 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 

JftJ 



M ft N 



7,954,000 
0,593,000 
2,720,500 I m ft 8 
0,572,000 



3,000,000 



A ft O 



8,177,000 ! j ft j 



7.250.000 I j ft j 

8.025.000 jftj 



5,000,000 

15.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

10,280,000 

2,000,000 

750.000 

1.250.000 

8.145.000 

8 . 010.000 
1 . 121,000 
8 , 000,000 
1,500,000 

825.000 
1,500,000 



M ft N 
M ft N 
j JftJ 
I JftJ 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
j MftS 
1 MftS 
A ft O 
A ft O 
Q J 



Q j 
Q J 
J ft D| 
M ft 
J ft D| 
J ft D 1 



Last Sal*. 


January 8 albs. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 


100 Jan.8V99 


102 


9744 


181,000 


112% Nov. 80, *98 
11244 Nov. 23,*96 
105 Jan. 30, *99 


.... 


.... 




105 


108K 


8,000 


10244 Apr. 15, *98 






9§4JiSyl8;*90 














10044 Jan. 81, *99 


107 




53,000 


10494 Jan. 80,*99 


104% 


5,000 


103% Jan. 81,*99 


104 


108 


220,000 


10044 8epL28,*98 














108 Nov. 28, *98 


.... 


.... 


’i'^ooo 


94% Jan. 81,*90 


95 


98% 


88 Jan. 80,*99 


88 


81 

94*’ 


78,000 


94% Jan. 31, *99 


94% 


77,500 


10144 Sept. 10,*95 




.... 




U044 Aug.16,96 


















120* 




128 Jan. 81,*99 
123 8ept.l2,*97 


120 


7,000 


















10444 Doc. 27, *98 




.... 




115 June 22, *90 
93 Dec. 2, *97 
90 Nov. 22, *98 
















.... 




103 Jan. 12, *99 


108 


S3* 


11,000 


100 Jan. 24, *99 


100 


80,000 


125 Jan. 3l,*99 


125 


1^444 


8,000 


94% Jan. 31,*99 


95 


60 


80,500 


02 Jan. 25, *99 


02 


00 


55,500 


109% Jan. 25, *99 


110 


107 


32,000 


72% Jan. 31, *99 


75% 


6444 


2J237,500 


70 Jan. 31,*99 


77 


05 


850,000 


50 Jan. 28, *99 


74% 


59 


412,000 


118 Jan. 20,*99 


118 




34,000 


10444 Jan. 25, *99 


10444 


102,000 


100 Jan. 31, *99 


102 


100 


47,000 


104 Aug. 8, *98 


.... 






100 Jan. 8i, *99 


100% 


10644 


23,000 


113% Jan. 19,*99 
10944 July 1,*97 
9244 Mar. 22,*98 


118% 


1*1*8** 


46,000 


:::: 


:::: 




9i% Jan. 27,*90 


91% 


6144 


2,000 










101 Sept,10,*97 

85 Jan. 20, *99 








85 


85 


4,000 


122 Jan. 26,*99 


122 


120 


6,000 


99% Jan. 81,*90 
100% Jan. 81, *99 


99% 


*68“ 


‘ 41,666 


101 


99 


92,000 




91 Sept .27, *97 
100 May 25,*97 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price ao& date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Jnt’st 


Last Sals. 


January Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 


MAS 


100 Jan. 17,TO 


100 


100 


7,000 


8 


10694 July 9, *97 


107** 


107** 


▲ AO 
MAS 


107 Jan. 31, TO 


1,000 






M A 8 


107H July 16, *96 


.... 


.... 




QJAN 
j A J 


106H June 17, *96 


.... 


.... 




J A J 










J A J 


50 Jan. 81,TO 


52 


60 


96,000 


MAS 


5 Dec. 23, *08 




.... 


M A 8 
J A J 
J A J 


106 Nov.ll.TO 
129 94 Jan. 19,’90 
111 Dec. 13, TO 
117 Nov^2,TO 


12994 


12994 


2,000 




J A D 
J A D 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 


119** 


11714 


4,000 


119 Jan. 30, TO 
10014 8eptJ94,*97 
125 Dec. 7, ’97 
67 May 25/95 
107 Nov.l7,TO 
92V4 Sept. 30, TO 


.... 




J A J 








A A O 








r a a 


109 Jan. 28, TO 


109 


109 


1,000 


MAN 
J A J 


10914 Jan. 31, TO 
9614 Jan. 80,TO 


109U 

9094 




12,000 

680,000 


J A J 


83 Feb. 27, TO 






F A A 


112 Jan. 27, TO 


112 


111 


ih^doo 


MAN 


108H Jan. 17, TO 


10894 


108 


20,000 


MAS 
FA A 


10914 July 18,TO 
10914 Jan. 27,TO 


10914 


10794 


55,000 


J A J 


92 Jan. 27,TO 


92 


91 


8,000 


M AN 


103 Jan. 18,TO 


.... 




MAS 










J A J 


109 Mar. 19, TO 


.... 






A A O 


10514 Jan. 31, TO 


106 


95 


8,126,000 


J A J 


117 Jan. 81, TO 


117 


116 


40,000 


M AN 


10294 Jan. 80, TO 


10294 


10214 


13,000 


J A D 










J A J 










F A A 


124 Jan. 31, TO 


124 


11814 


590,000 


J A D 
J A D 


12514 Jan. 80, TO 
1121? May 29, *98 
120 Jan. 31, TO 


1*514 


122 


37,000 


MA 8 
MA 8 


127** 


12394 


41,000 




MA 8 
MA 8 


12614 Jan. 24,TO 


ia% 


12494 


15,000 


J A J 

JULY 

JULY 


6894 Jan. 4, TO 
19 Jan. 20, TO 
9 Jan. 80, TO 


6894 


6894 


5,000 




A A O 








MAS 


8014 Jan. 80, TO 


8094 


84H 


496,000 


J A D 


90 Mar. 0,*95 








MAS 


15 Dec. 7,TO 


*.;.: 


*.*.*.: 




A 


014 Dec. 7, TO 
97 Feb. 11, ’97 








J A D 
J AD 


.*.*.*.* 


.*.*.*; 






F A A 


10114 Nov. 8, TO 




.... 




J A D 


146 Jan. 12, TO 


140 


145 


2,000 


MAN 


112 Jan. 28, TO 


112 


11014 


14,000 


J A D 


125 Jan. 27,TO 


125 


125 


8,000 


J A D 


127 Jan. 27,TO 


127 


127 


6,000 


J A A 


128 Dec. 12, TO 


.... 


.... 


J A J 


102 Mar. 26, ’87 




.... 





Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



N. Y. A Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5’a, 1027 

• 2d m. ino 1027 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 6’s, ..1085 
Brooklyn A Montauk 1st 0’s. . . .1011 

. 1st 5’s 1011 

Long Isl. R. R. Nor. 8hore Branch 

1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1082 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. 1st g. g’d 6’s. . . .1048 
, Montauk Extens. gtd. g. 5’s. . .1945 
Louisv’e Ev. A8t. Louis 

• 1st con.TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.l909 

• Gen. mtg. g. 4’s. 1943 



Louis.ANash.Cecilian brch. 7X.1907 
N. O. A Mobile 1st 8’s, 1x80 

2 d 0’s 1080 

E., Hend. A N. 1st 0’s. .1919 
general mort. 6’s..... I960 

Pensacola div. 0’s 1020 

8 t. Louis div. 1st 0’s. . .1921 

2 d S’s 1080 

Nash. A Dec. 1st 7’s. . .1900 
So. A N.Ala. si’g fd.6s.1010 

con. gtd. g. 5’s 1006 

gold 5’s 1987 

Unified gold 4’s. 1940 

registered 1940 



Pen. A At. 1st 0’s, g. g, 1021 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1901 
L.A N. A Mob.A Montg 

1st. g.4Hs 1945 

* N. Fla. A 8. 1st g. g. 5’s, 1007 

Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s 1087 

L.AN. Louv.Cin.ALex. g. 414’a, 1001 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 

Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1980 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s. . . .1906 
. 2d 6’s..... 1890 

Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.6’s, 1904 
Market 8t. Cable Railway 1st 0’s, 1913 

Metro. 8t. Ry. gen. col. tr.g. 5’s . . . 1997 
' B’way A 7tn ave. 1st con. g. 6’s, 1097 

• registered 

Columb. A 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1990 

* registered 

Lex ave A Pav Fer 1st gtd g 5’a, 1990 

l * registered 

Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4’s 1911 

• 1st con. inc. S’s 1939 

• 2d 0’s 1939 

• equip. A collat. g.5’s.... 1917 
Mexican Internat’l 1st con g. 4’s, 1942 

Mexican Nat. 1st gold 6’s 1027 

• 2d inc.8’s^‘A’’ 1017 coup.due 
March 1, 1889, stamped 1% paid 

• 2d inc. 0’s “B” 1917 

Mexican Northern lstg. 0’s 1910 

• registered. 

Mil.Elec.R.ALight con JOjnr.g.S’s. 1920 

Minneapolis A St. Louis 1st g. 7*8. 1927 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1904 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*s 1900 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. 7’s. . .1910 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s. . ..1921 

Minneapolis A Pacific 1st m. 5’s.. 1936 

• stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 



Amount 



084.000 

1,000,000 

1 . 720.000 

250.000 

750.000 

1.075.000 

200.000 

300,000 

8 . 584.000 

2 . 482.000 



490.000 
6 , 000,000 
1,000,000 

1 . 990.000 

10 . 058.000 

580.000 

8 . 500.000 

8,000,000 

1 . 900.000 

1 . 942.000 

8 . 078.000 

1 . 704.000 

14 , 994 . 000 ] 

2 . 753.000 

5 . 129.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

2 . 090.000 
0 , 742,000 
8 ^ 58,000 

8 . 000 . 000 

4 . 800.000 

24 . 005.000 

10 . 818.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

2 . 544.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

12 . 500.000 

7 . 050.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

5 . 000 . 000 

59 . 011.000 

17 . 072.000 

11 . 810.000 

960.000 

4 . 635.000 

11 . 410.000 
j - 12 , 265,000 

12 ^ 966,000 

!■ i,sia,ooo 

6 , 108,000 

950.000 
5 , 000,000 

1 . 015.000 

680.000 

1.882.000 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and dale; highest and lowest prices and total sates 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namk. 



Principal 

Due. 



Minn., 8. 8. M. k Atlan. 1st g. 4*8.1926 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., 8. P. A 8.8. M.,lst c. g. 4*s.l888 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn. St. K’y 1st con. g. 5’s 1019 



Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1000 

2d mtge. g. 4*s 1090 

1st ext gold 5*8 1044 

of Texas 1st gtd g. 6V1942 
Kan. C. A P. 1st g. 4*8. 1090 
Dal. A Waco 1st g.g. 5*sl940 
BooneviDe Bdg. Co. gtd. 7*8. . . 1906 

Tebo. A Neosho 1st 7*s 1008 

Mo Kan. A East’n 1st gtd. g. 5*8.1042 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1020 
{ • 8d mortgage 7*8. 1006 

• trusts gold 6*8. 1917 

• registered 

t 1st collateral gold 5*8.1020 

i reKistered 

Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*8.1088 
. 2d extended g. 6*8. ... . 1988 

Verdigris V*y Ind. A W. 1st 5*8.1026 
Leroy A Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5*8.1026 
St. L. A I’rn. Mt. 1st ex. 4%’s. ..1807 
. 2d. ext. g. 5*8 1046 

• Ark’nsas b*nch ext 5’sl805 

• g. con. R.R. A 1. gr. 5*81931 

« b tamped gtd gold 5*s.. 1081 

Mob. A Blrm.. prior lien, g. 5's. . .1045 
t small 



inc. g. 4*8. , 



.1045 



Amount. 



Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6*s. .1027 

• 1st entension 6’s 1927 

• gen. g. 4’s 1938 

• Montg*rydiv.lstg.5*8.1947 

8t. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1931 



Nashville, Chat. A St. L. 1st 7*8.. .1913 

2d 6*s 1901 I 

1st cons. g. 6*s 1928 

1st 6*s T. A Pb 1017 

1st 6*s McM. M.W. A A1.1917 | 
1st g.0's Jasper Branch .1923 

N. O. A N. East, prior lien g.6*s..l015 j 
N. Y. Cent. A Hud. R. 1st c. 7’s. .1903 | 

• 1st registered 1903 

• debenture 5’s 1904 

• debenture 5’s reg 

• reg. deben. 5’s.. ..1880-1004 
» debenture g. 4*8. . 1890-1906 

• registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s. . .1906 

• registered 

• g. mortgage 3%s 1997 

• • registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s..l998 

i registered 

Lake 8bore col. g. 3%s 1908 

• registered 

Harlem 1st mortgage 7*s c 1900 

• 7’s registered 1900 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4*s.l986 

• reg. certificates 

West 8bore 1st guaranteed 4’s 

• registered 



[ 8^80,000 

[ 6,710,000 

4.060.000 

80.718.000 

20.600.000 

908.000 

2.685.000 

2.500.000 

1.340.000 

558.000 

187.000 

4.000. 000 

14.004.000 

8.828.000 

14.876.000 

7.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

2.578.000 

750.000 

520.000 

4.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

2.500.000 

18.274.000 

6.945.000 

874.000 
228.U00 

700.000 

500.000 

7,000,000 

974.000 
0,547,000 
4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

6.300.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

6.213.000 

300.000 

750.000 

371.000 

1.320.000 
j- 22,487,000 

[ 5,775,000 

815.000 

8.205.000 

| 4,397,000 
[ 27,601,000 
[ 18,340,000 
| 00,348,000 
| 12,000,000 
[ 1,660,000 
[ 50,000,000 



InVet 

Paid. 



J A J 

J A J 
J A J 



Last Saul 



Price. Date. 



04 ApL 2, *96 
89% June 18, *91 



07 Dec. 18, *05 



J A D| 9374 Jan. 81, *99 
faa 60% Jan. 31,*90 
MAN 82 Jan. 28, *90 
MAS 87% Jan. 31. *09 



f a a 

MAN 

MAN 

I 

J A D 
A A O 



M A N 
MAN 
M A 8 
M A 8 
> A A 
r k a| 

MAS 
F A A 
MAS 
J A j! 
F A A 
MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



82 

85 



Jan. 81, *90 
Jan. 21, *99 



105 Jan. 27, *00 



114% Jan. 81,*00 
115% Jan. 13, *90 
95 Jan. 30, *99 

9^jan.81,*90 

i07% Jan‘. , *i ; 90 
111% Jan. 19, *99 



106 Dec. 29, *08 
106% Jan. 31, *09 
106 Jan. 31, *00 
110% Jan. 31, *99 
111% Jan. 81, *99 



j A J' 126 Jan. 30, *99 
j A Dj 118% Jan. 19, *99 
Q j 86 Jan. 81, *99 
FA a 1 107% Jan. 31, *90 
mas 86 Dec. 17, *05 

j A J 132% Jan. 30, *99 
J A J 105% Nov. 9, *97 
A A o 108 Jan. 19, *99 

J A J 

j A J 108 Mar. 24, *96 
J A J 

A A O 108% Aug.l8,*94 
j A j| 117% Jan. 81,*99 
J A J 117% Jan. 30, *99 
mas 113% Jan. 30, *90 
MAS 113% Jan. 26,*99 
MAS; 108% Feb. 21,*98 
j A Dl 104 Dec. 20, *98 
j A D 104% Feb. 5, *98 
MAN 106% Jan. 24,*99 
man 104% June 80, *98 
j A J 112 Jan. 31, *90 
j A J 108 Nov.l2,*98 

f A a 101% Jan. 31,*99 
F A A 93 Nov. 2,*98 
F A A 101% Jan. 31, *99 
FA A 99% Jan. 10, *90 
m A n; 108 Jan. 12, *99 
MAN 106% Jan. 27/99 
f A a 108 May 7, *97 



January Bauds. 



High. Lou>.\ TotaL 



S S8 

90 82 

90 86 

82 75% 

88% 85 



106 101% 



1*660,000 

6,071*000 

88,000 

165.000 

525.000 
38.000 



84,000 



1,063,000 

^L000 

207,000 




3H33S! BS 



107% 106% 49,000 

106 105*2 77,000 

111% 105 2,766,000 

1U% 110 | 12,000 



126 


125 


17,000 




’3* 


2,000 

485,000 


106 


106 


41*000 


182% 


132 


36,000 


108“ 


108" 


23,000 



112% Jan. 30, *99 
U3 Jan. 28,*99 



U3% 

U3% 


114*| 




74.000 

35.000 

22.000 
10,000 


106% 


ios% 


38,000 


112 ' 


110% 


80,000 


102* 


98“ 


526,000 


103% 99% 
99% 98 

108 108 
106% 106% 


1.612,000 

7.000 

4.000 

5.000 


113 

113 




456,000 

284JHX) 
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BOND SALB8. 



821 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— lA»t sale, price and date highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Norn.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Naum. PHn^ai Anount . farg LuiSu ! l 
Due ' Price. Date. 

1st. g. gtd. 4*8..... 1986 I k J * J 108 Nov. 6, *98 
IsteredT f 6,000,000 j 4 j 106 Junel7,*06 



Januaby Salks. 



Date. High. Low. Total. 



Beech Creek 1st. g. gtd. 4*s.... .1966 

• registered 

• 2d gtd. 6*s 1966 

» mistered 

Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation. I 
1st & f. Int. gtd g. 4*s ser. A. 1040 f 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 6*8.1942 
R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 

coup. g. bond currency 

Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 6*s. .1916 
R.W.AO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 6’s. 1918 
Oswego A Rome 2d gta gold 5*sJ916 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..l922 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1991 
Carthage A Adiron 1st gtd g. 4*s1961 
N. Y. A Putnam 1st gtd g. 4*8. .1966 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 6*s 1927 

Lake Shore A Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*s. 1906 
Lake Shore division b. 7*s 1899 

• con. co. 1st 7*8. 1900 

• con. 1st registered. . . .1900 

• con. co. 2d 7*8 1903 

« con. 2d registered.... 1908 

• g 3 %b 1997 

• » registered 

Cin. 8p. 1st gtd L. & A M. 8. 7*8.1901 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd g. 6*8. . .1988 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5*s. . . .1964 
Michigan Cent. 1st con. 7*8 1902 

• 1st con. 6*8 1902 

• 6*s. 1900 

• coup. 6*8 1931 

• reg. 5*8. 1961 

• mort. 4*8. 1940 

• mtge. 4*s r eg 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 6*8. . .1989 
N. Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*8.1987 



600,000 J a J 
j a j 



registered. 



770.000 

83400 

800.000 

9.081.000 

180,000 

876.000 

400.000 

1.800.000 
2,600,000 
1,100,000 

4,000,000 

1 ^ 00,000 



9.153.000 

8.726.000 

28,166,000 

1 , 000,000 

840.000 

1.600.000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 

3.576.000 [ 

2,000,000 1 

476.000 

19.425.000 



96 July 28, *98 



; 131)4 Jan. 31,*99 



110 Oct. 16,*94 
107 Aug. 18, *98 
100 Mar. 14,*94 

i03' ' May 22,*90 
128)4 Dec. 20, *98 

121 Apr. 28, *96 
102)4 Jan. 28, *99 



116% Jan. 31,*99 
• 11614 Jan. 6, *99 

107) 4 Jan. 25,*99 
106 Jan. 6, *99 

108) 4 Dec. 1,W 

111 Oct. 24,*96 

112 Jan. 25,*99 
104)4 Dec. 20, *98 
122 Feb. 26,*98 

| 121)4 June 21, *98 
121 Dec. 6,*97 
106 Feb. 25, *98 
| 108 Jan. 7, *98 

I i 07^4 Jan! 31/99 
104 Nov.22,’98 



N. Y., N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4*8.1906 

• con. deb. receipts f 1,000 

• small certifg. $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 1937 

New Haven and Derby con.5*s. .1918 
N. Y. A New England 1st 7*8. 1906 

• 1st 6*8 1906 



2.000. 000 | J A D 104)4 Oct. 7, *97 

15,007,500 1 A A o 17* Jan. 31,*99 174 178 

1.480.000 173 Jan.31,’99 174 172 

2.838.000 MAN 126)4 Aug.26,*97 

675 000 MAN 115)4 Oct. 15,*94 

6.000. 000 J A J 120 Jan. 81, *90 120% 120 

4.000. 000 j A Ji 114)4 Jan. 20, *99 114)4 114 



N.Y.,Ontario A W*n con. 1st g. 6*sl969 5,000,000 

• Refunding 1st g. 4*8 1992 j 8,375,000 

• Registered $5, 000 only. 1 

N.P. 1st m.R.R.AL.G.S.F.g.c.6'8. .1921 ! * ai K 

f • registered f 5 » 815 * 000 

4 St. Paul AN. Pacific gen 6*8. . . .1923 [ * aqr ^ l 
[ • registered certificates j 7,W5&,UUU ) 



8,375,000 MAS 106% Jan. 80, *99 
mas 101% Nov.80,’98 



5,815,000 ! j j 



j A J 117 Oct. 15, *98 
F A A I 131)4 Dec. 17,*98 
Q F 130 Sept .28, *98 



registered.. 



I Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l963 j 
Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 6*s. . . .1941 



Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6*8.1961 

• New River 1st 6*8. 1982 

• imp’ment and ext. 6*8 . . .1984 

• Scro Val A N.E.lst g.4*s,1989 

• C. C. A T. 1st g. t. g g 5*81922 



750.000 man 102 June 27, *98 

7,283,000 M A N 127 Dec. 8, *98 

2.000. 000 A AO 128 Nov.25,*98 

5.000. 000 F A A 117)4 Aug.30, *98 

5,000,000 I j A N 97% Jan. 81,*90 

600.000 ! J A jl 101 Feb. 23/97 



120% 

114)4 


120 

114 


19.000 

16.000 


106)4 


108 


52,500 


106% 


104% 


186,000 


116 


114)4 


17,000 


100)4 


101% 


3,180,500 


70** 


68% 


2,880,666 


*90** 


90* 


2,000 


116 


112 


78,000 


»7)4 


96 H 


91,000 
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THE BANKERS ’ MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Norfolk & West. Rv 1st con. g. 4s.l996 

• registered 

t small bonds 

Ohio River Railroad 1st 6’s 1936 

* gen. mortg. g 6’s 1937 

Ohio Southern gen g 4’s 1921 

* gen. eng. Trust Co. certs.. . 

Omaha &St. Lo.lstgCs 1901 



Oregon Ry. & Nav. 1st s. f. g. 6’s. .1909 
Oregon R. R.& Nav.Co.con.g4’s.l946 



Oregon Short Line 1st g. 6’s. 
Utah k Northern 1st 7’s... 



1922 
1908 

g. 6’s 1926 

Oreg. Short Line 1st con. g.5’s.l946 

* non-cum. inc. A 5's 1946 

* non-cum. inc. B.&col. trust 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4%’s 1917 

* s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

" Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4%'s, 1st 1921 

• reg 1921 

• gtd. 3% col.tr.reg. cts.,1937 
Pitts., C. C. k St. Louis con. g 4%’s 

• Series A 1940 

• Scries B 1942 

• Series C 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

Pitts., C. k St. Louis 1st c. 7’s..l9UU 

• 1st reg. 7’s 1900 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne k C. 1st 7’s. . 1912 

• 2d ?’s 1912 

• 3d 7’s 1912 

Chic., St. Louis, & P* 1st c.’ 6’s! J932 

• registered 

Cleve. k Pitts, con.s. fund 7’s..l900 

• gen.gtd.g.4%’s Ser. A.1942 

, R luj*> 

E.&Pitts. gen gtd.g.3VisSer.B.. 1940 
C..1940 



Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . .1923 
con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . .1905 
con. currency, 6’s registered... 1905 

con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

» registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Clev. & Mar. 1st gtd g. 4%’s 1935 

U’d N. J . RR. k Can Co. g 4’s. . . 1944 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo 1st gtdg.4’9, 1936 
Sunbury & Lewiston 1st g. 4’s, ,1936 



Amount. 



b 



,923,000 



2,000,000 

2.428.000 

1.381.000 

1.417.000 

2.376.000 



691,000 

19,481,000 



13.651.000 

4.993.000 
l,s77.iMl 

10.337.000 

7.185.000 

14.341.000 

4.446.000 

2,000,000 

1.732.000 

19.467.000 



10,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

4.863.000 

6.863.000 

2.917.000 

2.546.000 

2 . 000,000 

1.506.000 

1,310,666 

3,000,000 

1.699.000 

2.250.000 

1.118.000 

4.447.000 

5.389.000 

1.400.000 



22,762,000 



3,000,000 

1.250.000 

5.646.000 

1.300.000 
500,000 



Peo., Dec.&Ev.Tr.Co.ctf.lstg.6’s.l920 1,140,000 

• Ev.div.Tr.Co.cfistg.6’s.l920 1,433,000 

. Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d inert 5’s. 1926 I 1,851,000 

• • 1st instal. paid ( 

Peoria k Pekin Pinion 1st 6’s 1921 1,495,000 

t 2dm 4%’s 1921 1,499,000 

Pine Creek Railway 6’s 1932 3,500,000 



Int'#t 


Last Sale. 


January Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High Low. 


Total. 


A A o 


92% Jan. 31, ’99 


92% 88% 


1,107,500 


A & O 








A A O 








J & D 


10214. Jan. 26, ’98 






A * O 


85 Dec. 16,’90 







MAN 


9 Sept. 7,’98 








8% Sept. 8, ’98 






J A J 


81 Jan. 20, ’99 


81 80 


10,000 


J A J 


113% Jan. 10, ’99 


113% 113% 


2,000 


J A D 


103 Jan. 30, ’90 


103% 100% 


864.000 


F & A 


132 Jan. 3l,’99 


132 *129% 


109,000 


J A J 


121 June 18/98 






J A J 


102 May 24, ’94 






J & J 


111% Jan. 31, ’99 


lil‘% 108 


319,500 


SEPT. 


89% Jan. 31, ’99 


89% 85 


401,500 


OCT. 


73 Jan. 31, ’99 


74% 65% 


1.235,000 


J A D 


106% Jan. 28, ’99 


106% 105 


158,000 


A & O 








M A X 


i6i% Dec. 21,’ii 







J & J 


116*4 Jan. 3,’99 


116% 116% 


1,000 


J & J 


110 July 8, ’98 






M & S 


102 Nov. 11, ’98 







A & O 


114% Jan. 5, ’99 


114% 114% 


1,000 


A A O 


111% Oct. 19,’98 






M & X 


113 Nov.28,’96 






M & X 


107 Dec. 30, ’98 






F A A 


107% Jan. 0,’99 


107% 107% 


1,000 


F A A 


109*4 Apr. 23, ’97 1 






J & J 


138% Jan. 0,’99 


138% 138% 


2,000 


J & J 


141 Nov. 10, ’98 






A & O 


126 Aug.20,’95 






A & O 


113 May 14,’96 1 






A & O 


110 May 3, '92 






M A X 


107 May 25, '98 






jj A J 


113 Apr.18,'95 






A A O 








J A J 









•TAJ 








.TAJ 


107 Slay 18, '96 






MAS 


102 Nov. 10, ’97 






J A J 












108 May 12,’97 






J A D 








Q M 15 








1 M A S 








Q Mch 


::::::::::::::::: 






M A X 








M A N 


111 July 8, ’97 






M A 8 


115% Feb. 14,’98 







F A A 
















j J A J 
J A J 


99 Jan. 6, '99 


99 91* 


6,000 


M A 8 


97 Jan. 28, ’99 


97 94% 


11,000 


MAN 


20 Dec. 20, ’98 






Q F 


120 May 11, '98 






MAN 


90 Sept. 22’98 






1 J A D 


137 Nov. 17,’93 
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BOND BALES. 



BOND QUOTATIONS —Last sale, prioe and date ; highest and lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6*s. 1922 

Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6’s. 1922 

Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g. 5*8 ser. A, 1928 

Pittsburg, McK’port A Y. 1st 6’s, 1982 

1 McKspt A Bell. V. 1st g. 6*8 1918 

Pittsburg, Pains. A Fpt. 1st g. 5’s, 1916 
Pitts., Shena’go A L. E. 1st g. 6’s, 1940 
• 1st cons. 6’ s. .1948 

Pittsburg A West’n 1st gold 4’s, 1917 

. J. P. M. A Co., ctfs 

Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 



3 n. g. 4*s. . 
igistered. . 



.1997 



Beading Co. gen. 
• rei ' 



Bio Grande West’n 1st g. 4’s 1909 

Bio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s, 1989 
Bio Grande Southern 1st g. 8-4, 1940 
Salt Lake City 1st g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 

St. Jo. A Gr. IsL 1st g. 3.842 1947 



St. Louis A San F. 2d 6’s, Class A, 1906 

2d g. 0’s, Class B 1906 

2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

1st g. 6*s P. C. A O 1919 

gen. g. 6*8. 1981 

gen. g. 6’s 1981 

1st Trust g. 6’s 1987 

Ft. Smith A Van B. Bdg. 1st 6*8, 1910 

Kansas. Midland 1st g. 4*s 1987 

St. Louis A San F. R. R. g. 4*8.. 1996 
South’n div. 1st g. 5*8.1947 



l 

St. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4*8 Bd. ctfs., I960 
. 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs. ... 1989 
8t. Paul City By. Cable oon.g.5’8. 1987 

. gtd. gold 6’s 1987 

8t. Paul A Duluth 1st 6’s 1913 

. 2d 5’s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 



8t, Paul, Minn. A Man! to’a 2d 6*s..l900 

• Dakota ext’n 6’s, 1910 

• 1st con. 6*8 1933 

• 1st con. 6’s, registered 

• 1st c. 6’s, red’d to 4*4’a 

• 1st cons. 6*s register’d 

• Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4’s. . 1987 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st 6*s 1922 

Montana Cent. Ist6*slnt. gtd. .1967 

• 1st 6’s, registered 

• 1st g. g. 6’s 1987 

• registered 

Eastern Minn, 1st d. 1st g. 6*s. .1908 

• registered 

Eastn. R’yMlnn. N.div.lstg. 4*8.1940 

• registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 6’s, 1988 

• registered 



San Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry .1st g.5*s, 1947 
San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 6’s, 1919 
8av. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6*8. . . 1934 
. 1st g. 5*8 1984 

Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 5’s 1926 

Sodus Bay A 8out’n lstS’s, gold, 1924 
South Caro’a A Georgia 1st g. 5’s, 1919 



Amount. 



2.400.000 

1.440.000 

2,000,000 

2.260.000 
900,000 



Int'st 
Paid . 



Last 


Sal*. 


January Salks. 


Price 


Date. 
1 


High. Low. 

— 


Total. 



A A o 
J A J 
A AO 

J A J 
J A J 



600,000 ; J A J 



1,000,000 

8,000,000 

408,000 



J A J 
A A O 
J A J 

J A J 



4.700.000 

6 , 000.000 

1.562.000 MAN 

j- 62.460,000 1 J ‘ J 



15JW0.000 

1,860,000 

4,510,000 

297.000 

8 ^ 00,000 



500.000 
2,709,500 

2.400.000 

1.028.000 

7.807.000 
12,293,000 

1.099.000 

304.000 

1.008.000 

6.388.000 

1.500.000 



J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 

J A J 



MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
J A J 
I J A J 
I A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
J A D 
I A A O 



107*4 Oct. 26, *96 
121 Nov.28,TO 
112 Mar. 25, *96 

117 May ai,’89 



90 Oct. 10,TO 
112*4 Dec. 9, *98 
96 JulyH,^ 

98 *4 Jan. 31, ’90 



20,000,000 MAN 

8.000. 000 J A J 

2.480.000 JAJ15 

1.138.000 J A J 

1.000. 000 [ r A A 

2.000 000 I A A O 
1,000,000 J A D 



8,000,000 

5.676.000 

18.344.000 

21.983.000 

7.806.000 

2.150.000 

6,000,000 

2.700.000 

4.700.000 

6,000,000 

3.625.000 



88*4 Jan. 81,TO 



94*4 Jan. 31,*90 
104*4 Jan. 24,*99 
75 Dec. 27, ’98 



84 Jan. 27,*99 



114 Jan. 5, *99 
114 Jan. 9, ’99 
U4 *4 Dec. 80, *98 
118 May 23, *92 
123*4 Jan. 80, *99 
108*4 Jan. 81,’99 
100 Nov.l0,*98 

105 Oct. 4, *96 



87 



A A O 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
i J A J 
J A J | 
l J A Jl 
A A O 
A A O 
▲ AO 
A A O 
J A D 
J A J 

! 

i 

4 . 940.000 MAS 

3 . 872.000 J A J 

4 . 066.000 I A A o 

1 . 780.000 j ▲ A O 

2 . 500.000 JAJ 



Jan. 81, ’99 
98 Jan. 12, *99 

91 Jan. 31, ’99 
53*4 Jan. 31. *90 
90 Nov. 8.27 
90 Mar. 20, TO 
122*4 Jan. 19, TO 
113*4 Jan. 24,*99 



124 Dec. 20, ’98 
125*4 Jan. 24, TO 
13892 Jan. 18.TO 
120 Aug.l9,TO 
113*4 Jan. 25, TO 
106 Nov. 4,TO 
10694 Jan. 27,TO 
104 Jan. 27, TO 
127*4 Feb. 8, ’98 
132 Jan. 28, TO 
115 Apr.24,’97 

113*4 Jan. 24.TO 



111*$ Jan. 25, ’98 



113 Aug.26,’96 



100*4 Oct. 20, *97 
10694 Aug. 2, *97 
104*4 Qct. 18, *97 

10494 Feb. 5, TO 



9894 98 



94*4 91 
104*4 104*4 



84 83 



114 

114 



114 

114 



124 122 

108*4 107 



82 

98 



854,000 



8,828,000 



508,000 

2,000 



500,000 I J A J 106 Sept. 4,*86 
5,250,000 I M A N 104 Jan. 30,TO 1 106 108*4 



55*i 



122*4 122 
115 us; 



is**4 1SS4 
13894 13894 

mi U2*4 

10594 104*4 
104 104 

182** 132* 

118*4 118*4 

111*4 111*4 



18,000 



5.000 

1.000 



182,000 

476,000 



585,000 

10,000 

5.306.000 

8.826.000 



6,000 

28,000 



16,000 

6,000 

’ *40,666 

‘ 12,666 

6,000 

'£666 

i'ooo 

* *i;66o 



106,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Southern Pacific Co 

Gal. Harrisb’gh & S.A. 1st g6’s..l910 

• 2d g 7*8 1905 

- Mex. & P. divlst g 5 * 8 . 1931 

Houst. & T C 1st Waco & NTs. .1903 

• 1st g 5*8 int. gtd 1937 

• con. g6 8 int. gtd 1912 

• gen. g 4’s int. gtd 1921 

Morgan’sLa & Tex. 1st g 6*s 1920 

, lot 7^0 1Q1 Q 

N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. lst g 4*s“ 1912 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd . g 5*8 1927 

San Ant.&AranPasslstgtdg 4*8.1943 
Tex. & New Orleans 1st 7*8 1905 

• Sabine div. 1st g 6*s... 1912 

• con. g 5*8 1943 



Bouth’n Pac. of Ariz. 1st 6*8 1909-1910 
South. Pac. of Cal. 1st g 6*8.1905-12 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5*8. . .1937 

• stamped 1905-1937 

Austin & Northw’n 1st g 5’s. . .1941 



So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s. ..1937 
8o. Pacific of N. Mex. c. 1st 6*s....l911 



Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s. 1994 

* registered 

* Meniph.div.istg.4-4H-5*s.l996 

* registered 

East Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s. . . .1938 

• registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 6*8 1918 

Atl. & Char. Air Line, income.,1900 

Col. & Greenville, 1st 5-6*9 1916 

East Tenn., Va. & Ga. 1st 7*8. . .1900 

• divisional g 5*8 1930 

• con. 1st g 5*8 1956 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-6’s 1922 

Knoxville & Ohio, 1st g 6’s 1925 

Rich. Sc Danville, con. g 6’s 1915 

• equip, sink. f*d g 5*8, 1909 

■ deb. 5*s stamped 1927 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 

• small 

• ser. B 6’s 1911 

» small 

• ser. C 6*8 1916 

• small 

• ser. D 4-5*8 1921 

t small 

• ser. E 5*8 1926 

• small 

• ser. F 5’s 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5*s 1936 

• gen.S’s.gtd. stamped. 1926 

w. O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4*s 1924 

W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6*8 1914 



Spokane Falls & Norfh.lst^g.6*s..l939 
Staten Island Ry 1st gtd. g 4%s..l943 



Amount. 



4.756.000 

1 . 000,000 

13.418.000 

1.140.000 

7.107.000 

3.455.000 

4.297.000 

1.494.000 
5,000,000 
1,442,500 

18.842.000 

18.886.000 

1.620.000 

2.575.000 

1.620.000 



10,000,000 

30,577,500 

6.696.000 
12,788,000 

1.920.000 



5.500.000 

4.180.000 



j- 27,859,000 
| 5, ‘183,000 



b\Vzt 

Paid. 



f a a 

J ft D 
M ft N 
J ft J 
J ft J 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 
J ft J 
F ft A 
M ft 8 
J ft J 



J ft J 
A ft O 
M ft N 



Last Sale, 



Price. Date. 



4.500.000 

1,000,000 

750.000 

2,000,000 

3.123.000 

3.106.000 
12,770,1X1) 

5.680.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

818.000 

3.368.000 

600,000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

950,000 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 

2.392.000 

2.466.000 

1.025.000 

2.531.000 



2.812,000 j ft j| 

500,000 j ft D 



J ft J 
J ft J 



J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft S 
M ft 8 
J ft J , 
A ft O 1 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J 
M ft N 
J ft J 
J ft J 
J ft J I 
M ft S 
A ft O 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 , 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 j 
M ft 8 
M ft N 
M ft N 
F ft A 
J ft J 



99*6 Dec. 9,*98 
102 Dec. 8, *98 
103% Jan. 31,*99 
125 June 29, *92 
110% Jan. 24, *99 
112 Dec. 9, *98 
89 Jan. 31,*99 
120*4 Feb. 17, *98 
139 Jail. 2L,*99 

i66% Jam 24,*99 
79*4 Jan. 81,*90 
116 Dec. 14, *98 
106*4 Nov. 17,*97 
104% Jan. 31, *99 



112 Jan. 21, *99 
118*4 Dec. 1 7, *98 
102*4 Nov. 11, *98 
107*4 Jan. 28, *99 
95% Jan. 31,*90 



113% Nov. 23, *98 



106 Jan. 31, *99 
98 Oct. 31, *98 
107*4 Jan. 4,*99 

i(30% Nov. 21 ,*98 

il2% Aug.17,’97 
104 May 24,*95 

118 Sept.30,’98 
104*4 Jan. 16, *99 
116*4 Jan. 24,*99 
115*4 Jan. 31, *99 
124 Jan. 2v\*99 

119 Jan. 14, *99 
123 Jan. 31, *99 
101 Nov. 2,*97 



109 Jan. 12, *9! 



110*4 Jan. 25, *98 
110 Dec. 29, *98 
14 Jan. 31, *99 
118% Dec. 1,*98 



Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4*4*8.1939 I 7,000,000 

1 • 1st con. g. 5*8 1894-1944 1 4,500,000 

) St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s. 1930 3,500,000 

Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g6’s.l914 444,000 

Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6*s, 1 1QfV , ooia iwi 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th f 

. 1st gold 5’s 2000 21,216,000 

. 2d gold income, 5*s 2000 23,227,000 

Third Avenue 1st g 5*8 1937 1 5,000,000 



A ft o 109 Oct. 12, *98 
F ft A 111*4 Dec. 28, *98 
A ft o 103 Oct. 27,*98 

q J AN 105% Dec. 18, *95 



mar. 49 Jan. 31, *i 



January Sales. 


High. Low. 


Total . 


103% 100*4 


435,000 


Ilf* 110% 


36,000 


89*4 87% 


247,000 


139 ’ 139’ ' 


7,000 


100% 97 ' 


409,000 


81 77*4 


2,457,000 


104% 1*08* 


374,000 


112 109% 


61,000 


107*4 106“ 


197.000 


96 90 


363,000 




106% 103% 


1,410,000 


107*4 107*4 

j 


6,000 


;;;; ■■■* 

104*4 104% 


10,000 


116*4 114*4 


15,000 


, 116 115 


48,000 


124 124 


13,000 


| 119 119 


14,000 


123*4 123 


14,000 


109“ 109* 


5,000 


iio% lio * 


13,000 


94 “ *94* 


2,000 


110% 109*4 


i 259,000 


49 45% 


5,746,000 


125% 135% 


2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— 1 The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due . 



Toledo ft Ohio Cent. 1st g 6’s. . . .1086 
( - 1st M. g B’s West. div. .J985 

< . gen. g. Fs 1985 

\ • ftanaw A M.lst g. g. 4*8.1990 

Toledo, Peoria & W. 1st g 4 ? s. . . .1017 
ToL, 8LL.AK.C. Tr. Bee. 1st g 6*8.1016 



Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5*s. . . .1088 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5*8.1946 



Union Pacific R. R. ft id gt g 4s. 1947 

» registered 

Union Pac.Tr. Co. cts. g. 4%s..l918 
U.P. Den.AGT.Co.cf .Istc.g3 r s.l980 



Wabash B.B. Co.. 1st gold 5*s. . . .1086 
' * 2d mortgage gold 5*s..l980 

• deben.mtg series A.. 1980 

• series B 1980 

• 1st gJb'B Det. A Chi .ex. 1940 
St. L., K a n. C. A N. St. Cbas. B. 



1st 6*8. 



.1908 



gen g. 9-4*8. 
me. 5*8. 



Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5*8. .1087 

1948 

1948 

West Chic. Si. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5*s. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5*8 1986 

West Va. Cent’l A Pac. 1st g. 6*8.1911 

Wheelingft Lake Erie 1st g. 5*8.1026 

• Trust Co. certificates 

• Wheeling div. 1st g. 5X1928 

• ex ten. and imp. g. 5*8 . . .1980 



Wisconsin Cent.Co* 1st trust g.5*sl967 

• eng. Trust Co. certificates. 

• income mortgage 5*8. . .1987 



Amount . 



3,000,000 

2.500.000 

1.500.000 

2.840.000 

4.800.000 
*284,000 



1,852,000 

*287,000 



Int'st 

Paid. 



90,000,000 jj a j 
|Jt J 
2,000,000 MAN 

1*288,000 ,J ID 



J It J 
A A O 
J A D 
A A O 
J A D 
MAN 



J A D 
A A O 



MAN 
F A A 
J A J 



31.664.000 
14,000,000 

8.500.000 

26.740.000 J A J 

3.430.000 J A J 

1,000,000 



A A O 



10,000,000 J A J 
9,780,000 j A A O 
10,000,000 | Nov. 



*960,000 

6,081,000 

*250,000 

1 , 01*000 

1.982.000 

1.500.000 

1.624.000 

1.987.000 

10,01*000 

7,77*000 



MAN 

MAN 



J A J 
A A O 



J A J 
TAA 



J A J 
A AO 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



106 Jan. 27,*99 
102 Dec. 2**98 

*86 * Jan. 8*f,*99 
79 Jan. 2**90 
101% Jan. 81,*90 



90% Jan. 3O,*90 



10414 Jan. 31, *90 
99)4 Oct. 2**98 
67% Jan. 24, *90 
90 Jan. 30, *90 



115V* Jan. 31, *90 
90)4 Jan. 31,'99 

8^4* Jan.' 3l‘,*99 
108 Jan. 81, *90 

109)4 Jan. **90 



[ Jan. 2**90 
Jan. 81, *99 
Jan. 81,*99 



90 Dec. 2**97 

113 Jan. **90 

106 Jan. 9, *90 
104)4 Dec. 29, *98 
100 Sept. 2, *98 
02)4 Mar. 11,*98 



84 Nov. 1**97 
61)4 Jan. 81, *99 
7 Nov. 1,*98 



January Balms. 



High. Low.l Total. 



105)4 104 



85 60 
79 78 
101)4 92 



100)4 mi 



10654 108)4 

68 ' 67)4 
92% 8754 



115% 118 
100 94 

100% 109% 



118 118 
105 104 



68 58 



19,000 



8*000 

57,000 

517,000 



29,000 



*14*000 

'*2l666 

1.164.000 

84*000 

1.012.000 

*39*666 

21,000 

*000 



2*000 

862,000 

48,000 



*000 

8,000 



918,000 



UNITED STATES GOVEBNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Irit'st 

Paid. 



United States 2*s registered Opt*l 

3*s registered lSfe] 

8*b coupon 1898 I 

8’s small bonds reg 1898 [ 

8*s small bonds coupon.. .1898 J 

4’s registered 1907 < 

4’s coupon 1907 ) 

4*8 registered 1925 [ 

4’s coupon 1925 f 

6*s registered 1904 i 

6*8 coupon 1004 C 

4*8 reg. cer. ind. (Cherokee)1890 



25,364,100 

192,846,780 

569,650,200 

162,31*400 

100,000,000 

1,660,000 



Q M 
Q F 
Q F 
Q F 
Q F 

J A JAO 
J A JAO 
QF 

QF 

QF 

QF 

MAR 



Year 1898. 


January Sales. 


High. IjOW. 


High. Low . 


Total. 


1C8 106% 


108 106% 


28,000 

128,600 

971,000 


iM 
118 112% 
129 128% 

129% 129 


im 
118 112% 
129 128% 
129% 129 


12,800 

187.500 
94,500 
15,000 

412.500 


li8% li2% 


Ii8% Ii2% 


103,000 



District of Columbia 3-65*8. . 

• small bonds 

• registered 

• funding 5*8 

• * small. 

• » registered 



.1924 



1899 



14,063,600 

800,400 



F A A .... .... .... .... 

J A J .... ...» .... .... 

J Aj .... .... .... .... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s. 1948 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. 8’s..l900 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s — 1915 

Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g.6’s.!942 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1945 

Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.l915 

» non-cum. inc. 5’s. 1907 

Colo. Coal & Iron 1st con. g. 6’s. .1900 
Colo. CM & Vn Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s.l909 

• Coupon off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 6’s 1919 

Col. Fuel & iron Co. gen. sf g 5’s. . 1943 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s. 2397. 
• registered 



Det. Mack.&Mar. Id. gt. 3% S A. .1911 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. g s fd 5’s.lifc26 

Grand Riv. Coal & Coke 1st g.6’s.!919 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. 1st g.5’s.l926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. 1st s’k. t’d g. 6’s.l931 
Hoboken Land & 1 mp. g. 5’s 1910 

Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 

« non. conv. deb. 5’s 1910 

Iron Steamboat Co. 6’s 1901 

lnternat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g6’s. 1918 

Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Tr. 

t 1st g. 5’s 1920 

• 2d g. 5’s 1926 

Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5’s 1919 

Munh. Bch H. L. lim. gen. g.4’s. 1940 
Metrop. Tel fc Tel. 1st s’k Fd g. 5's.l918 

• registered 

Mich. Penins. Car Co. 1st g 5’s. . .1942 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 0’s. . .1920 
Newi>ort News Shipbuilding & I 

Dry Dock 5’s 1890-1990 f 

N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s cnv.,1920 
N. Y. & Ontario Land 1st g 6’s...l910 

Peoria Water Co. g 6’s 1889-1919 

Pleasant Valtey Coal 1st g 6’s 1920 

Procter & Gamble, 1st go’s 1940 

Roch &Pitts.Cl&lr.Co.pur my5’s.l946 

St. Louis Terml. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. 1st g 4)4's 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.eon. g 6's..l923 

Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st tt’s 1906 

Standard Rope & Twine 1st g. 6’s. 1946 
» * ine. g. 5’s. 1946 

Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..l912 

Ten. Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s.. .1917 
( • Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s. . .1917 

< Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6’s. .1922 
/ De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s. . .1910 
U. S. Leather Co. 6$ g s. fd deb. .1915 
CJ. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 



Amount. 



12,000,000 

3,068,000 

2,000,000 

1 , 000,000 

17.500.000 

10,000,000 

2.575,h»o 

2.954.000 
706,000 



1 . 043.000 

2 . 021.000 

10,595,600 

3.021.000 

1.960.000 

780.000 

1.090.000 

1.705.000 

1.440.000 

6 . 200.000 

7,000, GOO 

500.000 
8,408,000 



1.975.000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

3.089.000 

2,000,000 

1.261.000 
443,000 



TnVfft 

Paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



106% Jan. 30, ’99 
108 Jan. 26, ’99 
86 Jan. 31,’99 



M & s 
Q F 
MAS 

J A J 
F A A 

J A J 
J A J 

F A A 100>4 Nov.14,’98 
J A j 81 Feb. 11, ’97 



92)4 Jan. 31, ’99 
109% Feb. 9, ’97 



MAN 
F A A 
Q A J 
Q A J 

A A O 
J A J 

A A O 
J A .T 
MAS 
MAN 

J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
F A A 



J A D 
J A D 
A A O 

MAN 
MAN 
M A N 
MAN 
MAS 
J A J 

J A J 

MAN 
F A A 



103 Dec. 1,’98 

89 Jan. 31, ’99 
103% Nov.10,’98 

104 Feb. 16, ’98 

22)4 Jan. 27,’99 

110 Jan. 31, ’99 

90 Nov. 26, ’95 
107% June 3,’92 

111 Aug.23, 97 
102 Jan. 19, ’94 

99 Jan. 17,’99 
70 Apl. 23, ’97 
75)4 Dec. 4, ’95 



January Sales. 



High. Loir. Total, 



106)4 104% 
108% 108 
m 85% 



92)4 89)4 



90)4 87 



24 

no 



21 

no 



105)4 Oct. 10, ’98 
80 May 4,’97 
100 Jan. 30, ’99 

102 July 8, ’97 
55 Aug.27,’95 

103% Jan. 5, *92 

98 Dec. 2,’98 
104 Jan. 28, ’99 

May 21, *94 
June 4, ’95 



100 100 



104 103 



94 
100 

92% May 5, ’96 



1.254.000 I m A N 100 June 23, ’92 

590.000 M A N 106)4 Oct. 14, ’95 

2,000,000 j A J 113 Apr. 4,’98 

1.100.000 MAN 

2.000. 000 j A D 

478.000 j a J 101 Feb. 19,’97 ' 

4.975.000 MAS 

2.912.000 f A A ! 90 Jan. 31, MW 90% 84)4 

7.500.000 | 30% Jun. 31.’99 31)4 23)4 

400.000 JAD 

1.244.000 a A o 106% Jan. 31,’99 106)4 103 

3.399.000 .TAJ 109 Jan. 31, ’99 110 101 

1.000. 000 j A J 84 May 2,’ 95 

2.428.000 f A a 105 Jan. 31.’99 105 96 

6.000. 000 man 117 Jan. 9,’99 117 116% 



46,500 

29.000 

89.000 



92,000 



528,000 



306,000 

3,000 



4,000 



12,000 



194,000 



Series B 5’s 


1899-1914 


1.000,000 Iman 






* C 5’s 


1900-1915 


1,000,000 a A O 






. l)4)4’s 


1901-1916 


1,000,000 j a J 






. E 4’s 


19J7-1917 


1,000.000 JAD 






• F 4’s 


1908-1918 


1,000,000 M A 8 






* G 4’s 


1903-1918 


1,000,000 F A A 






. II 4’s 


1903-1918 


1,000,000 MAN .... 






Small bonds 1 









521,000 

3,558,000 



122,0410 

274,000 

’ 321,000 
36,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 



N. 






Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1910 

Western Union deb. 7’s 1875-1900 

■ Ta, registered 1900 

. debenture. Vs 1884-1900 

■ registered 

• ooT. trust cur. 5’s 4988 

Mutual Union Tel. a. fd. 6’s... .1911 
. Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 
Wheel LE.&P. Cl S). 1st g 5*8.1919 



Gas A El»ctric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5’s. .1947 
Host. Un. Gas tit ctfs s’k r<f g. 5’s.l989 

B*klyn Union GasCo.lstoon.g^’s.1945 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5’s. 1088 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 6’s 1988 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g. 5’s 1918 

Edison Elec. lllu. 1st cony. g. S’s.1910 

* 1st con. g. 5’s 1905 

* Brooklyn 1st g. 5’s 1940 

* registered 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st con. g. 5’s 1982 

General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. ..1922 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. 1st 

g. 5’s 1915 

Sty Mo. Gas Co. 1st g S’s.1922 



Lac. Gas L’t Co. of 8t. L. 1st g. 5’s.l919 
* small bonds 



Peop’s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 0’s. 1904 
' » 2d gtd. g. 6’s. 1904 

• 1st con. g 0’s. 1943 

• refunding g. 5’s 1947 

■ refuding registered 

Chic.Gas Lt ACoke 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd. g.5’s. 1936 
, Eq.GasA Fuel, Chic, lstgtd.g.6’8.1905 
l Mutual FuelG asCo.lstgtd. g.5’s.l 947 
Western Gas Co. coL tr. g. 5 4 s.. ..1933 



Amount* 



640.000 

8,680,000 
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MAN 
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W Dnbc.* 28, ’96 
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13^289,000 man; 117% Jan. 26,TO 
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4.813.000 J A J 96% Jan. 28, TO 

1.049.000 FA A 94 Aug.l0,TO 
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2.156.000 J A J 122 Jan. 23, TO 
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2,500,000 

6,000,000 



1^25,000 ! F A A 
3,750,000 A A O 



[ 10,000,000 

2,100,000 

2.500.000 

4.900.000 

[ 2,500.000 

10 , 000,000 

4.346.000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,805,500 



Q F 



108 Feb. 14, TO 
112% Jan. 27,TO 

92% Mar. 11, TO 



108% Jan. 28, TO 
97% Nov. 1,TO 



IAN 117% Nov. 22, TO 
AD 105% " 



Dec. 29, TO 
Jan. 31,TO 
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M 

J A 

A AO, 124 
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MAS 1 

j A J iii% Jan. 31, TO 
j A D 107% Jan. 80, TO 
j A J 105% Oct. 21, TO 
M A N 1 106% Jan. 25, TO 
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115% 113% 



118% 116% 
97% 96% 



111 % 111 1 
122 



112 % 



108% 
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111 % 

109 
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109 
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111 % 

107% 
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49,000 



31.000 

* 435,666 

81.000 

21,000 



50,000 



51,000 



11,000 



100,000 

20,000 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Bine. Col. Malcolm A. Blue, President of the National Bank of Poland, N. Y., since 1882, 
died January 14. 

Boder.— Henry L. Boder, Cashier of the Bank of Troy, Kansas, died January 16. 

Butler.— John M. Butler, President of the Oneida County Bank, Utica, N. Y., died Janu- 
ary 27. He was bom July 9, 1827. After some experience in manufacturing he entered the 
Oneida County Bank in 1853, becoming Cashier in 1855. He held this position for thirty-two 
years and was then elected President— holding this office at the time of his death. 

Chalmers.— James Chalmers, President of the Farmers’ National Bank, Salem, Va., for 
the past twelve years, died January 24. Mr. Chalmers was bora in Scotland in 1820, but came 
to America in his early youth. 

Cralgmiles — John H. Craigmiles, President of the Cleveland (Term.) National Bank, died 
January 7. 
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Cullen.— Michael Cullen, President of the Fort Avenue Savings Bank, Baltimore, died 
January 11. He was born in Ireland seventy-seven years ago, and had been connected with 
the bank for about twenty years. 

Denny. — Hon. A. A. Denny, the founder of the city of Seattle, Waslu, a leading capitalist 
and President of the well-known banking firm of Dexter Horton A Co., Seattle, died Janu- 
ary 0. He was born in Indiana in 1822, and went to the Pacific Coast in 1881. His career was 
a busy one, embracing an active participation in ail the business and commercial affairs of 
his city and State. He was frequently honored with important offices, and as a banker his 
reputation was very high. 

Endieott.— William Endieott, President of the Beverly (Mass.) Savings Bank from 1887 to 
1807, died January 8. He was born in Beverly March 11, 1700, and was almost 100 years of age at 
the time of his death. He was of distinguished ancestry, and during his long life held many 
positions of trust and honor. 

Ford.— James A. Ford, a prominent and wealthy resident of Lynchburg, V a-, a director of 
the People’s National Bank and Vice-President of the Lynchburg Trust and Savings Bank, 
died January 9. 

Greene.— David Greene, Vice-President of the East End Savings Bank Co„ Columbus, 0., 
died in New York city January 14. 

Griswold.— Henry J. Griswold, President of the Bank of Manson, la., died at Los Angeles. 
OaL, January 16. 

Harris.— B. D. Harris, President of the Brattleboro (Vt.) Savings Bank, and one of its 
incorporators, died January 19. 

Hill.— Frederick Hill, Vice-President of the Tanners* National Bank, Catskill, N. Y„ and 
who was Cashier of the bank for sixty-five years, died January 21, aged eighty-eight years. 
From 1860 until 1892 he was treasurer of Greene county. 

Kennedy.— Belton O. Kennedy, until quite recently Assistant Cashier of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) National Bank, died January 17. He had been connected with the bank for twelve 
years and was held in high esteem by its officers. 

Lyman.— Edward H. L. Lyman, for thirty years Vice-President of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, New York city, and a director of the Nassau Natlonal.Hank, Brook lyn^died January 
20, aged about eighty years. 

Marvin.— Gen. Selden E. Marvin, President of the Albany (N. Y.) City Savings Institu- 
tion, died January 19. He was long identified with banking and was prominently and honor- 
ably connected with important stations in military, civic and business life. He was born at 
Jamestown, N. Y., in 1886. 

Mellon.— Thomas A. Mellon, of T. Mellon A Sons’ Bank, Pittsburg, Pa., died January 23. 

Morris.— Jonathan Flynt Morris, formerly President of the Charter Oak National Bank, 
Hartford, Ct., died January 80, aged seventy-six years. He was the first Cashier of the bank 
and was its President for fourteen years, resigning in 1808. 

Nye.— A. T. Nye, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Marietta, Ohio, died January 
9, aged sixty-seven years. 

Parke.— Samuel B. Parke, President of the Parkesburg (Pa.) National Bank, died Janu- 
aro 12. He established the banking firm of Parke, 8mith A Co., in 1869, which was merged 
into the Parkesburg National Bank in 1880, of which Mr. Parke has been President from its 
organization. 

Peterson.— Andrew Peterson, until recently President of the Western State Bank, of 
Chicago, died January 19. He was for many years Danish Consul at Chicago, and had been 
knighted for his services. 

Randall.— Elios P. Randall, died at Mystic, Ct., January 11, aged seventy-eight years. He 
was engaged in banking there for a long time, and was formerly Cashier of the First National 
Bank of Mystic, now in liquidation. 

Shailer.— Asa R. Shailer, President of the Deep River (Ct.) Savings Bank, died Jaunary 
16, aged eighty -eight years. He represented the town in the General Assembly in 1875. 

Smith.— Draper Smith, for twenty years Vice-President of the First National Bank, 
Plymouth, Pa., and formerly President of the bank, died January 6, aged eighty- three 
years. 

Stebbina.— John B. Stebbins, President of the Springfield (Mass.) Institution for Savings, 
and a director of the City National Bank, died January 18. aged eigbty-one years. He was 
largely interested in manufacturing, but gave close attention to the bank, and waslnfluentia 
in assisting to make it one of the very strong Savings banks of the State. 

Taylor.— Robert Taylor, President of the banking firm of Van Dyke, Weimer A Taylor 
West Newton, Pa., died January 11. 
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T he acquirement of territory as a result of the recent war is still 
being bitterly opposed by those who regard the present action of 
the Government as a departure from the line of national policy here- 
tofore prevailing. So strong is the general conservatism of humanity 
that a novelty is often condemned simply because it is new and 
strange, entirely independent of its merits. The enterprising and ad- 
venturous class in a nation is always in a minority, although because 
of the spirit of adventure which is its distinguishing mark it never- 
theless carries far more influence and weight than the mere numbers 
composing it would seem to warrant. In some nations this class is 
larger than it is in others. In the United States an adventurous 
spirit has been fostered and cultivated. The successes of the past 
have made it bold and therefore more likely to be successful in the 
future. Every nation will continue to develop on the lines of its 
greatest energies. Nor will this development be effectually hindered 
by any preconceived ideas, although it may be modified and retarded. 
The United States started out under a written Constitution which is 
supposed to embody certain principles which must always be a barrier 
beyond which the nation’s growth cannot pass. These principles, 
however, have been regarded as subject to interpretation and con- 
struction. In this interpretation and construction there have been 
wide differences between the wise men of the nation at different times, 
and these differences are likely to continue. It is hardly to be doubted 
that if the constitutionality of the permanent acquisition of the Philip- 
pine Islands were referred to the Supreme Court to-day that court would 
find nothing in the document forbidding such acquisition. Expan- 
sion of territory as such is nowhere forbidden in any of the articles or 
sections, and the precedents of the century during which the Constitu- 
tion has been in force all of them favor the acquisition of new terri- 
tory and the absorption of new peoples. 

1 
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The opposition manifested to the ratification of the treaty with 
Spain, by which the Philippine Islands came under the sovereignty of 
the United States, seems to be based on the dangers to this country 
from the attempt to govern a people who, it is claimed, will not be 
treated with the same liberality as white men. The main argument 
used is that, as there has been failure to secure to the ex-slaves of the 
South and their descendants equal civil rights with white citizens, 
therefore, it will be found impossible to accord to the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands a fair and equitable government. It seems 
to be lost sight of that any government whatever furnished by the 
United States, even if the inhabitants of the islands were not accorded 
in practice full political rights, would be a vast improvement on the 
government of the Spaniards or any the Filipinos could themselves 
institute. It is a strange position to take that because it might, owing 
to race prejudice, prove impossible to secure ignorant races the bene- 
fits both social and political of the highest form of free self-govern- 
ment, that they should not receive from the United States the benefits 
that flow from the maintenance of order and social protection. Mere 
political rights do not supply the greatest happiness to the governed, 
unless they are capable of using them. 

There is little doubt that the United States can establish in the 
Philippine Islands a government under which the great majority of 
the population will enjoy the possibilities of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness to as great an extent as the majority of the people in the 
United States now enjoy them. In other words, the minority who 
may suffer from imperfections of government in the islands will be 
no greater proportionately than the minority who suffer from the 
imperfect administration of the laws of the United States. 

On the whole the possibilities of good to the Filipinos under the 
sovereignty of the United States, in whatever form it may be exer- 
cised, are much greater than the possibilities of evil. To the peo- 
ple of the United States themselves the danger of such expansion as 
is the result of the acquisition of a few islands in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans is slight indeed. If there is danger in the expan- 
sion of the trade and power of the country throughout the unex- 
ploited parts of the world, this danger would be the same whether 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands were acquired or not. It 
is the result of the adventurous and enterprising spirit of the Ameri- 
can people, cultivated and encouraged for over a century. It has 
been exercised constantly. When in 1811 the boundaries of the 
country became too small for it, these boundaries were enlarged by 
purchases from France and Spain. Again becoming too small, they 
were enlarged by the annexation of Texas, and other territory secured 
by conquest and purchase from Mexico. They were again extended 
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by the purchase of Alaska. In the acquisition of the Philippines, of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, there is nothing new or unprecedented, and 
to them as to all other acquired territory there will probably be 
given as good government as exists in the United States. There 
is no reason for alarm because our neighbor is to be treated only as 
well as ourselves. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands see any foreign sover- 
eignty through eyes blinded by their experience of Spanish domina- 
tion. Their antipathy, if it is as great as is represented, will no 
doubt rapidly disappear in the light of a short experience of American 
rule. 

While much of the opposition to the ratification of the treaty with 
Spam may be ascribed to that spirit which takes honest offence at any 
proposition which does not present an ideal absence of all objection- 
able points, much of it had its origin in a desire to attain political ad- 
vantage. Knowing that the ratification of the treaty was deemed of 
great importance by the Administration, that fact was necessarily 
used as a handle to advance other measures in which Senators had an 
interest. If the treaty had not been ratified and if new negotiations 
with Spain had been rendered necessary, the consequences to the 
country and to its securities might have been serious. Foreigners do 
not understand the complicated and involved way in which our deal- 
ings with foreign nations are carried on, and the difficulties which the 
ratification of a treaty may encounter. 

There is no doubt that the settlement of the question and the 
final taking over of the acquired territory will have an excellent effect 
on business. 



The views of economists regarding currency reform were set 
forth at length in the report of the committee of professors of political 
economy appointed by the American Economic Association, printed 
in the February Magazine. Their opinions agree most surprisingly 
with the conclusions of the commission appointed by the Indianapolis 
Monetary Conference. They do not go quite so far as does the com- 
mission in pronouncing the gold standard as the best possible stand- 
ard, but they say that it is now the standard practically in use, and 
that as such it should be relieved from every element which threatens 
its security. 

It is this element of uncertainty as to the present standard which 
can and should be eliminated. 

After the standard of value is made secure, the next reform neces- 
sary is elasticity of the currency. On this point the committee say 
that “if a bank currency is to be elastic, the assets which are 
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required as a security for that circulation must be such as a bank ordi- 
narily has in its possession ; since in a stringency, when expansion is 
needed, the bank already has its resources locked up, and conse- 
quently cannot without great difficulty get hold of new assets. But 
Government bonds are not a kind of assets which banks will or 
usually ought to have on hand in considerable amounts.” 

There is no difficulty in agreeing with the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that bank circulation ought to be elastic, and that to attain 
this result it should be based on the general assets, that is the general 
credit foundation of the bank ; but why this is so, as stated by the 
committee, seems to be both illogical and incorrect. The circulation, 
these eminent professors say, should be based on the assets which are 
ordinarily in possession of the bank, because in a stringency when ex- 
pansion is needed its resources are already locked up and it cannot 
get new ones. This is confusing. When a bank’s assets are locked 
up they would seem to be unavailable to the bank as security for cir- 
culation, whether available to buy bonds or not. But on the other 
hand the bonds on which they do issue circulation are locked up in 
the Treasurer’s office, and equally unavailable to form a basis for any 
additional circulation. As a matter of fact, the form in which a 
bank’s assets happen to be, that is, if it have any real assets, has 
nothing to do with the issue of circulation in times of stringency. The 
resources of a bank are the basis of its credit, and the permission to 
issue circulation without bond security is merely an additional 
resource, which may be used at any time but more particularly in 
times of stringency. Thus the typical National bank, during the 
panic of 1893, was short of coin or currency to meet demands made 
by its depositors. Its resources were loans and other forms of debt 
owing to it which were not due or could not be immediately turned 
into cash. If the bank had had the additional resource of issuing 
even twenty -five per cent, of its capital in its promissory notes, with- 
out special security, the depositors would, in the majority of cases, 
have been easily satisfied. These notes would have paid off a part of 
the liabilities, and the security previously held for these liabilities 
would become security for the notes. 

The great bulk of bank resources or assets are no more locked up 
in times of stringency than they are at any time. The portion of 
them which normally is liquidating from day to day by automatic 
process ceases to turn into cash, and as the demands go on the 
reserves are exhausted, and the bank, unless it procure cash or 
some substitute, must suspend. The issue of circulation at such a 
time enables the bank to bridge over the period until the auto- 
matic liquidation of the debts due to it is resumed, and this period is 
shortened by the exercise of the privilege. 
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The bankers op the country are generally spoken of as if they 
were a class by themselves, moving unanimously and unitedly in the 
direction of an interest common to them all. The demagogue who 
holds up the banker to the contumely of his audience sets up a man 
of straw, an effigy which has about as much resemblance to the real 
thing as the skeleton in an anatomical museum does to a living man. 
The bugaboo which these people display and label a banker, is a com- 
pound of Shylock and Machiavelli with a slight dash of old Nick 
himself. They depict the banking community as a sort of Mafia, 
bound by secret oaths and grips, and with a combined design upon 
the purses of the public, regardless of their welfare. 

Through such misrepresentations a large part of the public mani- 
fest a latent hostility to all legislation that seeks to improve financial 
conditions within the country or to better the credit of the nation 
abroad. 

But the bankers are not the only class towards which an under- 
current of antagonism seems to prevail. The same feeling exists to 
-some extent towards lawyers, doctors and ministers of the gospel, and 
may perhaps be ascribed to the spirit of envy which is always mani- 
fested by ignorance towards intelligence and by poverty towards 
wealth. 

In the case of the legal and other professions, however, the mani- 
festations of this spirit are compelled to confine themselves to attempts 
to ridicule and belittle. They do not go so far as to interfere with 
political rights or to restrict merited privileges. Lawyers and doc- 
tors are never accused of combining to oppress and injure other classes 
-of their fellow citizens. Bankers, however, from the fact that they 
are dealers in money and because they stand as representatives of the 
wealth of the nation, offer a more tangible mark and are charged 
with conspiring to increase their profits by mysterious manipulations 
-of the streams of wealth of which they are the conduits. Being the 
guardians of credit, they measure and indicate it, in the same man- 
ner as the thermometer measures the degrees of heat or the barom- 
eter shows the pressure of the atmosphere. The accusations usually 
made against them of influencing malignly the conditions of the 
money market are .as ridiculous as would be charges against the ther- 
mometer for causing the unseasonable cold or heat it registers, or the 
barometer for causing the storms it foretells. The money market re- 
sponds to conditions as difficult to be foretold as the weather. Bank- 
ers have made these conditions a special study and they are experts 
in the same sense as the man who makes weather reports is an expert. 
They can no more control the money market than the weather prog- 
nosticator can control the elements, and they are even more liable to 
be mistaken in their predictions. 
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If they were as is charged in perfect touch with each other all 
over the country, and unhampered by legal conditions which they 
have little power to change, they might to some extent prevent many 
of the storms which now prove disastrous in the financial world and 
the effects of which are felt with more or less severity by all the people. 

But the bankers of the country are far from agreeing among them- 
selves upon a course of policy to be adhered to by all. Their inter- 
ests are far from being united. There is as much or more competi- 
tion among bankers than among business and professional men of 
any other class. There is as much jealousy and rivalry. 

The system of local banks which prevails in the United States 
makes every bank the champion of the locality where it does busi- 
ness. It is jealous of capital that would come from the outside. 
Among the banks in the same locality there is always as much rivalry 
as there is between the grocers and the merchants. In the money 
centers where banks are numerous, and there are several lines of 
financial business, there is a marked tendency to specialization. Ono 
bank will deal almost exclusively with local customers, and its depos- 
its will be largely individual. Another will find its chief function in 
acting as correspondent of outside banks, and its deposits will be 
chiefly those of these corporations ; others deal almost exclusively in 
stocks and bonds, and place new issues of these securities on the 
market. The large city bank, the banks in the intermediate towns, 
and the banks in smaller towns and villages, all have different inter- 
ests to look out for, and each seeks to use the other as far as possi- 
ble to further its own profit. 

Instead of influencing the conditions of the money market, banka 
are the first to feel and suffer from them, and every change from 
stringency to ease which affects their customers and the public first 
affects the bank. 

In some of the large cities where clearing-houses exist, the banka 
have used the clearing-house tie to ameliorate the conditions which 
tended to panic and disaster. They did this to protect customers and 
in fact did save them from far worse consequences than those that 
otherwise might have ensued. 

The debits and credits which appear upon the balance sheet of a 
bank to the understanding mind at once reveal the fact that the vast 
bulk of the resources are the property of the bank’s creditors, and 
that if a complete liquidation of a solvent bank were made, at any 
date, that nothing would be left but waste paper. But by the 
ignorant all these entries of capital stock and deposits on the one side, 
and loans upon the other, are regarded as duplex wealth, belonging 
to an actual entity called a bank, and in some way held to the detri- 
ment of those who find it difficult to get money. 
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Instead of being united in regard to legislation which would ben- 
efit the banking community, the bankers of the country hold very 
many different opinions as to what is best to be done. As already 
stated, there are many lines of financial business, and legislation 
which would be beneficial to one class of banks would raise appre- 
hensions on the part of others. There are National banks, State 
banks, private banks, Savings banks and trust companies. Much of 
the hesitation on the part of Congressmen manifested in their attitude 
toward banking legislation arises from secret information they re- 
ceive from their local bankers and financiers. Congress can only 
legislate for National banks directly, but can also affect all other 
classes of financial institutions indirectly by taxation or by privileges 
granted to the National banks. Any change in the laws in regard to 
National banks at once touches the profits of these rival institutions, 
and the difficulty is that no one can tell in advance just what this 
effect will be. 

In all business it is a maxim of conservatism to let well enough 
alone, and all the solvent and prosperous banks now doing business 
are very doubtful whether changes in the Federal banking laws will 
affect them favorably or unfavorably. They are undoubtedly averse 
to change even to a better system, for even in such a change there is 
danger of at least temporary loss or increase of expenses. There is 
no doubt that if all the banks in the country were agreed upon any 
new law and exerted themselves for its enactment, that Congress 
would act with alacrity. But even if there is some apparent outward 
agreement, it will be found that there is an undercurrent of indiffer- 
ence and even opposition among banks which manifests itself to Con- 
gressmen and renders them uncertain what to do. 

All bankers, no doubt, recognize the fact that for the protection 
of the public and for the protection of bankers against each other, 
some legislative control of the banking business is necessary ; but 
for all this the ideal state for banking capital is one free from any 
laws other than those which control the ordinary citizen in the man- 
agement of his business. Every special law restricting powers or 
defining privileges reduces by a certain extent the possibility of profit 
from capital employed. These restricted powers and specially 
granted privileges are a constant reminder of the richer fields of 
profit they are forbidden to enter. The existence of so many kinds 
of banks in the United States is the proof of a constant struggle for 
greater freedom. Each financial institution, National, State, private 
or Savings bank or trust company, has selected the field it occupies 
according to the ideas of those who have contributed or control its 
capital. Each to a greater or less extent looks upon banks of a sim- 
ilar class as competitors, and upon banks of different class as rivals 
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whose privileges are the objects of jealousy. It is not strange then 
that Congressmen who, no doubt, are kept well informed of all these 
diverse and jarring interests, are extremely diffident as to making 
changes, which may arouse powerful resentment in their own dis- 
tricts. The apparent indifference of Congressmen towards any re- 
form of the laws governing the National banks, and the opposition 
manifested by many of them, is proof of the divisions of opinion that 
exist among bankers, and shows conclusively that any united combi- 
nation among them, such as is charged by those who endeavor to stir 
up popular prejudice, has no existence in fact. 



The restriction on National bank circulation contained in 
Section nine of the Act of July 12, 1882, which prevents a bank which 
has deposited legal-tender notes to retire its circulation in whole or in 
part from again increasing its circulation until six months from the 
date of the deposit of legal-tender notes, is a most vexatious and un- 
necessary limitation of the note-issuing functions. 

The theory of the retirement and reissue of circulation is that the 
banks will be guided therein by the necessities of business, retire when 
there is a redundancy and reissue when there is a renewed demand. 
This is the only elasticity provided for under the laws as they now 
stand, and yet the section referred to restricts this until it is a mere 
mockery. 

Not content with restricting the free handling of its own circula- 
tion by the individual bank, the section goes further and restricts the 
retirement of circulation by all the National banks to three millions 
of dollars in any one month. The redundancy may be ten millions, 
but only three could by any possibility be retired. 

This scheme of securing elasticity by the retirement and reissue of 
circulating notes, even if it were freed from the restrictions of Section 
nine, is by no means an ideal one especially in the case of a circula- 
tion based on bonded security. Experience has shown that while in 
the ordinary state of the bond market, where the prices of bonds al- 
low a living profit on circulation, that there will be some response to a 
stringent money market in the increase of their circulation by National 
banks. But the circulation once issued there is, even when a plethora 
of cash takes the place of stringency, no response at all in the way of 
retirement unless the prices of bonds rise so that the banks holding 
them may derive a profit from their sale. In other words, the elas- 
ticity or rise and fall in the volume of the National bank note at pres- 
ent depends much more directly on the price of bonds than on the 
business demand for money. But on the other hand the demand for 
money and the price of bonds are so connected that it is impossible 
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to deny that the condition of the money market influences the rise and 
fall of the bank currency. Causes that depress the price of bonds 
tend to increase the bank currency and those that augment the price 
of bonds tend to decrease the bank currency. 

Formerly, when the legal-tender notes deposited for the redemp- 
tion of National bank notes were held as a separate trust fund, only 
to be diminished by the actual redemption of the notes, there was, 
when National bank notes were retired by the deposit of legal-tender 
notes, an actual diminution of the outstanding volume of the paper 
currency of the country. But since the legal-tender notes so deposited 
are no longer held separately but become part of the general cash of 
the Treasury, the fund becoming merely a portion of the Government 
debt, there is not of necessity any immediate reduction in the volume 
of the paper currency. Formerly, if a bank deposited $100,000 in 
legal-tender notes to retire an equal amount of its circulation, the 
aggregate volume of legal-tender notes and bank notes would be im- 
mediately and permanently reduced by the locking up of $100,000 
legal-tender notes, which could not be reissued until an equal amount 
of National bank notes had been presented for redemption. Since 
the National bank redemption fund has been made a part of the gen- 
eral Treasury cash, a large part or even the whole of the $100,000 
legal-tenders might be immediately paid out or at least paid out be- 
fore the National bank notes were presented for redemption. 

It is not to be disputed that such elasticity as the National bank cir- 
culation may derive from retirement and reissue responds in a very 
slight and sluggish manner to the business wants of the country, and 
that it is further “cribbed, cabined and confined” by the restrictions 
of law and regulations of the Treasury Department. But if the Na- 
tional bank circulation had the currency field to itself, and there 
were no legal-tenders or Treasury notes or silver certificates, it is pos- 
sible that the price of bonds and the demands of trade and commerce 
for more or less notes would work more in harmony and produce 
more regular effects. Under such an assumption the bank notes 
being the only paper currency, and redeemable in coin only, it is 
probable that there would never be the great accumulation of cur- 
rency at the money centres which now encourages speculation and 
causes an abnormal rise in the price of all securities. On the other 
hand the sudden change from an abnormal confidence to the equally 
unfounded condition of distrust would not be so likely to occur. The 
result would be a steadier and perhaps lower level in the price 
of bonds, so that the influence of the bond market in causing re- 
tirements and reissues of circulation would be much lessened. 

It is probable that the apparent lack of elasticity with which the 
National banking system of circulation is charged is due to the com- 
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petition which this circulation has to encounter in the Government 
paper notes. It is hardly to be expected that the natural fluctuations 
of a little over two hundred millions of National bank currency can 
have much effect on an aggregate of over one billion of paper cur- 
rency of which $800,000,000 are notes the volume of which is abso- 
lutely unchangeable. All the elasticity, small as it is, possessed by 
the paper currency of the country is due to the National baok note. 
If these notes had the whole field, which they have never had since 
the organization of the system, there would be less complaint of a 
currency even if it is based on bonds. If, however, by the proper 
changes of the law the National bank-note currency could be increased 
and the Government note currency diminished so that each might 
form about one-half of the aggregate, then a reasonable power of 
contraction and expansion of the bank notes would probably give 
all the elasticity required by the whole mass of paper money. 
Possibly the removal of the restrictions on the reissue of notes after 
retirement and the three million monthly limit would be all that 
would be required. But if it did not answer the purpose there are 
other devices which might cause a more rapid redemption and reissue 
of the notes than now take place. But it is almost certain that if 
the paper circulating medium of the country consisted solely of bank 
notes redeemable in gold coin and if the burden of maintaining specie 
payments were thrown upon the banks, no matter whether the notes 
were based on bonds or not, there would be a constant and rapid re- 
demption going on. Each bank to keep up its own gold reserve 
would send in the notes of all other banks that might come into its 
possession for redemption. No bank under a rapid system of redemp- 
tion would ever be tempted to issue more circulation than was actu- 
ally required by legitimate business, because it would know that it 
would within a known period be returned for redemption in gold. 



Among the State banks of a former period it was the custom to 
issue circulating notes redeemable at par at the main office of the 
bank, and then to establish redemption agencies at the more impor- 
tant places of the country, where the notes would be redeemed at a 
slight discount. 

The bank established by George Smith in the early days in Wis- 
consin made its notes redeemable at par at the counter of the bank, 
but had established agencies in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo and Chicago, where it also redeemed its notes at a discount. 
These notes passing into the hands of the public were freely accepted 
throughout the United States, and the discount paid for their redemp- 
tion in the more accessible places was held to be less a hardship than 
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the expense of sending the notes to the home office where they would 
be redeemed at par. 

There is one main reason for the redemption of the note of a sol- 
vent bank in the hands of the public, and that is the desire of the form 
of money in which it is redeemable. Before the resumption of specie 
payments, when National bank notes were redeemable in legal- tender 
notes, the only motive in presenting a bank note for redemption was 
the advantage possessed by legal-tender notes for purposes of reserve. 
The banks were until 1874 required to keep a reserve on their circu- 
lating notes equal to that required on deposits, and with the larger 
reserves there was a greater demand for legal-tender notes. But 
even with this requirement of legal-tender notes there was not suffi- 
cient inducement to present the bank notes for redemption, and they 
stayed out of circulation so long and became so torn and dirty that 
the National bank-note circulation became a nuisance and a disgrace. 

The Act of June 20, 1874, reduced the reserve required to be kept 
by the banks on their circulation to a five per cent, redemption fund 
to be kept in the hands of the Treasurer of the United States. By 
doing this it still further reduced the demand for legal-tender notes 
for reserve purposes, but as a compensation and to effect the purifica- 
tion of the bank currency, this law required all Assistant Treasurers 
of the United States and all banks designated as depositories of pub- 
lic money to gather up all notes that were worn, defaced, mutilated, 
or otherwise unfit for circulation, and forward them to the Treasurer 
for redemption. The cost of the transportation and assortment of the 
notes was also placed on the banks. 

It is evident, therefore, that such redemption of National bank 
notes as occurred before the resumption of specie payments by the 
Government was of a most perfunctory and inactive kind, except 
when stimulated by the demand for legal tenders to retire circulation 
in order to withdraw bonds to realize premiums or to take advantage 
of refunding operations. The gradual rise in market value of United 
States bonds was an inducement to the banks to retire their circula- 
tion, and take their bonds and sell them and either to reduce their 
circulation permanently or to increase it again by the substitution of 
cheaper bonds. The struggle among so many banks to realize pre- 
miums caused a great demand for legal-tender notes to deposit to 
retire circulation. These could be procured by presenting National 
bank notes for redemption, and while the great refunding operations 
of the Goverment were going on during the years just preceding and 
following the resumption of specie payments, the redemption of Na- 
tional bank notes was very active and kept up a constant flow of 
legal tenders from the Treasury to the banks and from the banks to 
the Treasury. This whirl of notes in exchange between the Treasury 
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and the banks attracted the attention of Congress in 1881, and instead 
of recognizing that such a movement could not be otherwise than 
healthful in the otherwise stagnant condition of the paper currency, 
Congress proceeded in the Act of July 12, 1882, to put restrictions and 
checks upon this process. Of course this exchange of bank notes for 
legal tenders and legal tenders for bank notes did not change the vol- 
ume of the currency in response to business demand, as a more effect- 
ive system of redemption might do, but it was a great deal better 
than nothing, and no doubt saved the country from the effects of 
what would otherwise have been idle money. After specie payments 
were resumed, in 1879, there was some increase in the presentation of 
bank notes for redemption, in order to obtain legal-tender notes with 
which to procure gold, and this demand has continued from time to 
time since according to the demand for gold. 

There seems to be at the present time hardly any motive for pre- 
senting the note of a solvent National bank for redemption similar to 
that which caused the redemption of the notes of State banks in the 
period before the Civil War. There is so little doubt of the absolute 
safety of these notes in the mind of the ordinary holder that he would 
never think of sending them to the bank for redemption. Under the 
State bank systems, there was a sufficient element of uncertainty to 
keep a continual current of the notes flowing to their several sources 
of issue. Where no provision was legally made for the systematic 
redemption of the notes of the various State banks, the matter was 
often taken up by banks in the money centres where the notes most 
accumulated and the notes were sorted and sent back to the issuing 
bank, a small charge being made for the service. Such was the 
operation of what was known as the Suffolk banking system of 
redemptions of the notes of the New England banks. 

If the National banking and other monetary laws should ever be 
so amended as to give bank notes such a preponderance in the cur- 
rency field as to render it worth while, there is no doubt that a sys- 
tem of redemptions can be easily put in practice which would imme- 
diately place all redundant bank notes which might put in an appear- 
ance at the financial centers in process of redemption. Even if no 
provisions of law directed how this was to be done, it is plain that pri- 
vate enterprise could easily compass this end, just as formerly it was 
satisfactorily accomplished by the Suffolk Bank, that is if there was 
any sufficient motive for it. 

It is, however, credible in the case of the State bank circulation of 
former years, that if the notes of all the banks had been as secure as 
to ultimate redemption as the National bank notes of to-day, the 
difficulty of securing a reduction of their amount by redemptions 
would have been as great as it is to secure elasticity in the National 
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bank notes. When a paper note is made absolutely certain of being 
convertible into gold at all times and places, it becomes practically as 
good as gold and as little likely to be changed for any other form of 
money. It is the element of doubt in some form that forces redemp- 
tion of money. Not always doubt of ultimate redemption, but of the 
convenience of the time and place. 

Some method of forced redemption would be necessary with a 
National bank note so well secured and protected that it would circu- 
late in any part of the country. This might be accomplished by 
requiring every bank to send in for redemption notes of other banks, 
in a certain proportion of their receipts, just as the Assistant Treas- 
urers and designated depositories are now required by law to send in 
mutilated, defaced and dirty notes that come into their possession. 



The Pacific railway debt to the United States is in a fair way 
to final adjustment, the Government having made an arrangement 
with the Central Pacific and the Western Pacific Railways, by which 
it will receive in installments the amounts djue for principal and in- 
terest of the subsidy bonds originally issued to the roads by the 
United States in aid of their construction. In the early part of 1898 
the amounts due from the Union Pacific were paid in full and the 
principal of the amount due from the Kansas Pacific. The amounts 
due from the Central and Western Pacific Railways aggregate $58,- 
812,715.48, and this sum has been funded by agreement with a com- 
mission representing the Government, consisting of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney-General, 
to be paid in ten years, one-twentieth being payable semi-annually, 
three per cent, interest being paid upon the amounts remaining due 
from time to time. It is reported that the four notes representing the 
first four installments have been sold by the Government, realizing 
about twelve millions to the Treasury. In the present prosperous 
state of the roads involved there is no doubt of their capacity to meet 
the remainder of the debt when it becomes due or even to anticipate 
its payment. 

When the construction of the Pacific roads was first authorized 
by Congress it was admitted on all hands that they could not be com- 
pleted without Government aid. In the existing condition of the 
country the undertaking was beyond the reach of private capital. 
The roads were, however, a political necessity if the union of interests 
between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts was to be preserved. The 
lines for a great part of their length passed through an undeveloped 
and apparently barren country, where there was no population and 
but little prospect of any. It was necessary that the Government 
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should furnish the money for the construction of the greater part of 
the roads. The subsidy bonds issued in aid of construction were 
made to run thirty years from the date of issue, the interest to be paid 
by the United States, and not to be reimbursed by the railways until 
the maturity of the bonds. These bonds were known as currency 
sixes, and the last of them have been paid to the holders by the 
Government. The United States was to receive five per cent, of the 
net earnings of the roads in payment of the bonds. 

In 1897 there was due to the United States from the Union 
Pacific Road $58,448,223, and from the Kansas Pacific about $13,- 
000,000. In 1898, as has been mentioned, a satisfactory settlement 
was made with these two roads. 

The recent settlement with the Central and Western Pacific roads 
practically terminates the long course of difficulty, agitation and 
trouble which has marked the history of the relations of the United 
States Government with the roads. 

These roads, from the date of their completion, have been the 
subject of bitter political attack on account of the subsidies in bonds 
granted by the Government, which have now either been repaid or 
are in process of liquidation, and the land grants which were given 
in addition to the subsidies. But it is certain that when these grants 
were made the public generally looked upon the building of the 
Pacific roads as improbable of fulfillment, and the projectors of the 
roads were thought to be visionaries. In the light now possessed of 
the capabilities and resources of the territory through which these 
roads passed, and the great development of the Atlantic and Pacific 
sections of the country connected by them, it is easy to underrate the 
prophetic ability of the public in 1862 and 1863, when Congress 
granted the charters. 

The people to-day, however, preserve something of the same attitude 
of mind toward projected enterprises of a similar character, such 
as the Nicaragua Canal. Their reluctance to approve this great un- 
dertaking may not be altogether due to disbelief in its feasibility, but 
to the possibility of unlimited demands for Government assistance in 
the form of appropriations when the work is once begun, and the 
ever-present fear of ultimate failure inspired by the Panama fiasco. 

There are always good arguments on the side of doubt and un- 
certainty. If it had not been for the building of the Pacific roads, 
not only would the development of the country have been greatly de- 
layed, but it would probably have proceeded on very different lines. 
Without these bonds of connection between the two great halves of 
the country, the Rocky Mountains instead of being the backbone of 
one nation might have been the boundary line of two. 
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The safety or guarantee fund for the redemption of the notes of such 
banks as shall become insolvent, in case the assets of the banks do not pro- 
duce enough to pay th# notes, is a device that is now much referred to in all 
the proposed measures for the amendment of the present banking law. It 
is a device which the late Jno. Jay Knox, in his report as Comptroller of the 
Currency for the year 1876, states to have been suggested by a practice pre- 
vailing among the Hong merchants in China. These merchants were com- 
monly men of large property, famed for integrity in their transactions, 
were limited in number and were the only merchants allowed by the Chinese 
Government to trade with foreigners. They were called Hong or security 
merchants because it was the custom among them for all the members of the 
Hong to guaranty or endorse each single member. If one failed the others 
contributed to meet his liabilities, in this manner keeping the credit of each 
of the whole number inviolable. Like gunpowder and the printing press the 
germ of the safety fund seems to have come from China. 

The idea appears to be particularly well adapted for sustaining the credit 
of a large number of independent banks working under a general law either 
State or National. It does not interfere with the individuality of each in- 
stitution, and yet in an effective manner gives the support of all to each one. 
The element of weakness in the system of independent banks, which seems 
to be much more congenial to American customs, habits of thought and po- 
litical institutions than single banks of great capital and numerous branches, 
is their lack of mutual support in times of financial strain. The Hong mer- 
chants were each independent in their particular line of business, and in that 
respect were not associated ; their only bond of connection was the special 
privilege possessed by all to trade with foreigners. 

The safety fund or guarantee, as applied to a banking system or number 
of banks working independently under the same general law, consists in this 
country of an annual tax or contribution levied by the State of a certain 
percentage either on capital or circulation, the proceeds of which are held by 
the State as a fund. When any bank which has contributed to this fund 
fails and is put in process of liquidation, any deficiency in its assets to meet 
the liabilities for which the fund was a guarantee is paid out of the fund. 
The principle is that experience has shown that out of a large number of 
banks transacting business, the great majority will remain solvent, and only 
a comparatively small number will fail. The burden of contributing to the 
safety fund is therefore very easily borne by the business of the contributing 
members. 

The principle of the safety fund was only once carried into practical 
operation, and that was under the safety -fund law, which was enacted by 
the Legislature of New York in 1829, when Martin Van Buren was Governor. 
A number of banks held special charters from the State which were to 
expire in that year, and the law was passed to continue their existence under 
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new conditions. It is important to understand that the law authorized these 
banks to issue circulating notes to the extent of double their capital. When 
it is remembered that National banks are, in this respect, restricted to ninety 
per cent, of their capital, and that none of the new propositions for currency 
reform grants over sixty per cent, free circulation, it will be seen how large 
was the privilege granted to the safety-fund banks of using their credit in 
issuing notes to the extent of 200 per cent, of capital. 

Another difference of great importance between these banks and our 
present National banks must be noticed in the manner of printing and issuing 
the bank notes. A National bank to-day pays for the plates from which its 
notes are printed, but it never has possession of them.* The plates are pre- 
pared under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency and kept in 
his custody. Notes are printed under his supervision, and only sent to the 
bank in the precise quantity allowed by law. It is, therefore, impossible for 
a National bank ever to be guilty of an over-issue of notes. There was no 
such provision of law to restrict the issues of the New York safety-fund 
banks. Each bank had this matter under its own entire control. It con- 
ceived its own designs, purchased and held its own plates, and there was 
nothing whatever to check it in printing any quantity of notes it chose. As 
the sequel showed some of the banks choosing to disregard the legal restric- 
tion of their issues to 200 per cent, of the capital, went much further and 
issued notes as their necessities seemed to require. It is important to note 
this defect of legal check on issues, as herein lay one of the causes of the 
break-down of the system which subsequently occurred. 

The safety-fund feature of the Act was that every bank whose charter was 
renewed, and every bank which afterwards received a charter, should con- 
tribute to a common fund annually a sum equal to one-half of one per cent, 
of its capital stock, the fund to be held by the Treasurer of the State. These 
payments were to be continued until each corporation had contributed to the 
fund an amount equal to three per cent, of its capital stock. The fund was 
made liable not only to the payment of the circulating notes, but also to the 
payment of the other debts of any bank contributing to the fund which 
became insolvent. 

The contributions to the fund began in 1831, but there seems to have been 
no pains taken by the State authorities to enforce the payment of the con- 
tributions. In 1841 and 1842 eleven banks failed with an aggregate capital 
of $3,150,000. Three per cent, on the capital of these banks would have been 
$97,500, but it was found that their total contributions were only $86,274, or 
about $8,000 short of the legal amount. The total amount of claims against 
them was $2,558,933, of which $1,548,588 was for circulation and $1,010,375 
for other debts. The total capital of the safety-fuad banks did not exceed 
$30,000,000, and if the full contribution had been paid and kept up it would 
only have amounted to $900,000, wholly inadequate to pay the debts of the 
eleven banks that failed or even their liabilities on account of circulating 
notes alone. The chief part of the liabilities for circulating notes was due to 
over-issues on the part of one or two of the banks. The contributions to the 
fund would have paid the liabilities for circulation if there had been no over- 
issues. These banks failed in 1841 and 1842. The whole fund then existing 
was immediately absorbed, and the solvent banks were called upon to con- 
tinue their contributions, and by 1848 the whole amount contributed to the 
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fund was $1,876,063. The contributions coining in slowly and the creditors 
of the faded banks being impatient, the State issued bonds to pay them and 
reimbursed itself for the bonds as further contributions from the solvent 
banks came in. The eleven banks that failed comprised about one-eighth of 
the whole number of banks contributing to the fund. 

The failure, for such it must be called, of the safety-fund system as tried 
in New York State, was due, first, to the comparatively small number of insti- 
tutions concerned in it. The fear of making the contributions too burden- 
some caused the tax for maintaining the fund to be fixed at too small an 
amount. Again it was limited to cease when the whole amount of the con- 
tributions of a bank equalled thre? percent, of its capital. If there had been 
no such limit, but if the law had required the banks to pay one-half of one 
per cent, every year, the fund at the date of the failure of the eleven banks 
would have been sufficient to pay the circulating notes of these banks. If 
the tax had been a continuing tax of eight-tenths of one per cent, on capital 
annually, it would have paid all their liabilities. 

The number of banks in the safety-fund system was comparatively small, 
the percentage of failures due to loose supervision was very large. The 
amount of tax collected was smaller than it should have been and the limit of 
the cessation of the tax was too narrow. There had been no previous experi- 
ence on which to predicate what the requirements of the fund might perhaps 
be. But although the New York safety-fund system did not prove a success, 
it is easy to see from the history of its operations that the failure was due not 
to defect in the principle, but to faults in the manner in which it was applied. 

With this experience as a guide it ought not to be difficult to make the 
safety-fund system as safe in practice as it is sound in theory. That it is 
susceptible of practical application under a law permitting more liberty to 
banks in the issue of their notes is capable of actual demonstration. The 
Comptroller’s reports have shown what tax would be required to secure the 
circulation of failed banks, if bond security should be abolished. 

In the case of the National banking system, there is a mass of complete 
statistics covering thirty years from which can be formed a very accurate 
judgment of the number of failures likely to occur under such governmental 
supervision as is exercised by the Comptroller of the Currency. The proba- 
ble losses by such failures can also be predicted to nearly a certainty. Be- 
cause of the large number of banks in the National system the burden of 
making the necessary contribution to the sinking fund would bear very 
lightly on each bank, while the restrictions in the method of printing and 
issuing notes would make over-issues, such as those made by the New York 
safety-fund banks, impossible. 

The Canadian banks now contribute to a safety fund for the protection of 
the circulation of all, but there have been no failures of any importance to 
test its capacity. 

The only other question is if a safety-fund system shall be adopted for the 
National system whether the contributions shall be made to protect liabilities 
for deposits as well as for circulating notes. Without discussing this point, it 
is sufficient to say that if the statistics of failures of National banks and the 
results of their liquidation axe any criterion, an annual tax of one-half of one 
per cent, on capital would probably create a fund large enough to pay all 
losses both on account of circulating notes and deposits. 

2 
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The development of the delicate mechanism of exchange now represented 
by gold and silver coins of uniform weight and fineness, bank notes, checks, 
and foreign bills of exchange payable in coin thousands of miles from where 
they are drawn, has been the result of an evolution, many of whose steps 
can be traced upon the pages of history, and by the enduring testimony of 
coins and monuments. Metallic money of some sort has been found in use 
by the States of most advanced civilization since the dawn of authentic his- 
tory, but the traditions and literary records of earlier times among these 
peoples and actual conditions among peoples slightly civilized have illustra- 
ted the progress from the simple barter of goods for goods, up to the use of 
cattle, shells and furs, to the use of metals by weight, and from the use of 
the heavier and less valuable metals, copper, brass and iron, to the adoption 
of silver and gold. All exchanges are assimilated by some authors to barter, 
since money is only the intermediary which settles balances, but there is a 
material difference between modem barter, carried on by refined processes of 
credit, and the primitive method of exchanging a single consumable com- 
modity on the spot for another commodity. Modem barter, and even much 
of that whose history comes down to us from primitive peoples, was carried 
on in terms of money. Money is in such cases the common denominator or 
measure of value, even where it is not the medium of exchange. 

There was an obvious advantage in barter in the conduct of commerce 
between different peoples in ancient times, as there is in the foreign com- 
merce of to-day, in the fact that it permitted a vessel to go both ways with a 
full cargo, instead of going loaded in one direction and returning with noth- 
ing but a quantity of gold or silver. Even to-day, in . the language of M. 
Babelon, “The African caravans, those ships of the desert, which bring to 
the ports of the sea-coast the natural products of the interior, return equally 
loaded, not with pieces of gold, but with the merchandise which they have 
received from Europeans in exchange for that which they have delivered.”! 
The commerce of the Phoenicians was substantially of this sort of barter. 
Taking out from Tyre and Sidon stuffs of purple, glass and jewels, they 
brought back in exchange the natural products of Africa, Spain and Gaul, 
and sometimes slaves captured in war. Exchanges were necessary, almost 
from the most primitive times. Under the walls of Troy the Greeks 
bought wine from Lemnos, paying for it with copper or iron, with hides and 
cattle. The great fairs of antiquity and the middle ages permitted large 
exchanges of goods by barter, with the intervention of only limited amounts 
of money. The Hanseatic League established comptoirs or magazines all over 
Northern Europe in the fourteenth century, where great quantities of goods 
were stored for exchange. At Novogorod, in Russia, it was forbidden by the 

* Continued from the February Magazine, p. 104. 

+ “ Les Origin** d* la Monnaie p. 17. Paris, 1897. For many of the facts here presented, 
and especially for the order of evolution of money, the author is greatly indebted to this 
admirable little book. 
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laws of the League to pay money for balances, but they must all be settled 
by the delivery of Hanseatic goods.* 

The Greeks of the Homeric times gradually tended to cattle as their 
standard of value. Prices and charges were fixed in cattle among them, as 
among nearly all peoples leading a pastoral life. A woman slave who was a 
good worker was worth four oxen. Comparing the arms of Glaukos to those 
of Diomedes, Homer says that the first were worth a hundred oxen and the 
others only nine. Parents who sold their daughters to their husbands 
received a certain number of heads of cattle. The laws of Draco fixed fines 
and rewards in oxen. For killing a wolf, one received an ox or a sheep. 
From this general adoption of cattle as the unit of exchange came the 
names of the first Greek money, t The word for cattle became synonymous 
with money, and in the times of JEschylus, it was a proverb, regarding the 
man whose silence was bought with money, that he had “an ox upon his 
tongue.” The Greek peoples were not the only ones where the name of cattle 
or the herd became by extension the term for money. The Sanscrit word 
roupa , the basis of the modem rupee of India, is derived from the word for 
herd (carried into French as troupeau; English, troop.) At Rome, also, in 
the early days of the monarchy, cattle were the standard of value, and one 
ox was equal to ten lambs. For small offences fines were imposed of two 
sheep, while in graver cases the maximum might rise to thirty oxen. 

The evidence of etymology goes far to sustain the contention of Professor 
Ridgeway, that the ox or cow was the unit of value in all primitive pastoral 
societies. J The Latin word pecus , meaning cattle, became the equivalent 
of money, and the root of the word pecunia , from which is derived the 
English word pecuniary. Among the Romans the counting of cattle by the 
head, and the fact that herds were synonymous with riches, laid the basis of 
our use of the word capital. In Germany the laws of the barbarians made 
cattle the money standard, and the word signifying a herd (in German, 
Vith), became the basis of the Anglo-Saxon word fee, in the sense of a 
salary. In Ireland payments were made by homed beasts, and a woman 
slave was estimated to be worth three cows. Even in the countries where 
cattle had lost much of their original value in use, the ox or cow continued 
to occupy a peculiar position, indicating that it had once been the chief rep- 
resentative of wealth. In Egypt, says Professor Ridgeway, “their ancient 
esteem for the cow as one of their chief means of subsistence survived only 
in religious observances. So, too, in modem India the reverence for the 
sacred cow amongst a people who regard as an abomination the eating of 
beef, is a survival from the time when in a more Northern clime cattle 
formed the principal wealth of their forefathers.” The use of the cow unit 
was so well established among the ancient Hindoos that separate values 



• Blanqui, “ HUAoire d' Economic Politique ,” I, p. 205. Koscher declares that in Rhokand 
onto the end of the eighteenth century, as the result of barter, the cities “presented the 
appearance of a fair the whole year round.”— “ Principles of Political Economy.” I, p. 340. 

t Professor Ridgeway maintains that the Attic “talent” was the equivalent in value of 
an ox, whence the identification of the talent with oxen in the laws of Draco and the inter- 
changeable use of the terms ox and talent for the monetary unit.—” The Origin of Metallic 
Currency and Weight Standards,” pp. 6-0. Cambridge, 1802. 

t “The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,” pp. 47-53. Substantially the 
same view is taken by F. Lenormant, one of the highest authorities on the subject.—” La 
Monnaie.dana VAntiquite” I. p. 74. 
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were put upon calves and heifers of different ages, but these values all had 
fixed relations to each other. The use of cattle and sheep as the medium of 
exchange was the natural result of two of the essential requirements of 
money — that there should be a common denominator by which all values 
might be measured, and that there should be a medium of such general 
acceptability that it should be exchangeable against all commodities. 

Other objects of exchange were employed among people who had not large 
pastoral wealth and who were compelled to live by hunting and fishing. 
Some of these forms of money have come down to our time and illustrate 
another principle of monetary science — that mere convention, with the limit- 
ation of the quantity, contributes something to the value of the monetary 
unit. In Iceland an edict rendered as late as 1413 established a schedule of 
prices in dried fish, twenty horse-shoes being worth twenty fish ; a pair of 
woman’s socks, three fish; a half pound of lard, five fish.* Furs and skins 
fulfilled the mission of money around Hudson’s Bay during the years of the 
predominance of the Hudson Bay Company, and among the natives the same 
word, raha , signified at once a skin and money. In Russia skins were used in 
the Middle Ages for money and the word, kung , money, means marten. ‘ 4 By 
degrees,” says Prof. Roscher, “it came to pass that instead of whole skins, 
only t\* o ‘ snouts ’ were given or other pieces of leather about a square inch in 
size, which were probably stamped by the Government and redeemed in whole 
skins at the Goverment magazines. ”t The Mongolian conquerors would not 
recognize this symbolic money and it became valueless. 

Tobacco was the standard of value in Virginia in the early days of the col- 
ony, and even'down to a recent time squares of pressed tea have been the 
unit of value in China. The Indians of the United States and Canada em- 
ployed wampum , which was made by the combination of two shells, gathered 
upon certain shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The black or violet had double 
the value of white shells. This wampum money was adopted even by the 
white colonists as token money and served as a legal tender in Canada and 
other provincesfuntil 1670. It was often used by general consent after that 
date and the Indians did not give it up until early in the present century. A 
severe shock was given to the security of the monetary system when some 
European manufacturers set to work to counterfeit wampum by bits of glass, 
which even among the Indians quickly depressed its purchasing power. Salt 
has been often employed as money and is still a favorite currency in Central 
Africa. It is carried by the caravans into the interior, increasing in value ac- 
cording to the distance from the sea. Four heavy bars, of the length of the 
arm and hand, two hands in breath and a hand a half in thickness, make the 
load of an ass. In Timbuctoo it requires nearly a dozen of these bars to buy 
a slave, but in other sections three bars are sufficient. Slaves are also em- 
ployed as money in Africa, but often as a standard, or money of account, rather 
than as the actual medium of exchange. This conventional value of the slave 
in the Soudan is about 100 francs ($20), and when a cavalier says that a horse 
cost him three slaves, he is quite as likely to refer to the slave as a standard 
as to imply an actual transfer of slaves. { 



♦ Babelon, p. 8. + 44 Principles of Political Economy,” I, p. 863. 

t A. de Foville in 44 VEconomUrte Francais” August 27, 1898, p. 278. 
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Successive Steps in the Evolution of Money. 

Seven steps may be traced in the evolution of money. First, there was 
simple barter; second, there was the adoption of a common denominator in 
the form of a single article, like an ox or a sheep ; third, there was the em- 
ployment of metal in the form of bars or utensils; fourth, there was the use 
of metal by actual weight ; fifth, there was the use of certain pieces of metal 
by tale, or number; sixth, there was the imprint of the private mark of some 
merchant or coiner highly respected for his honesty ; seventh, there was the 
certification of the value of the money by the State. There was not in any 
of these processes the assumption of the right of the State to create money 
by its stamp in contravention of its actual value in exchange as fixed by the 
evolution of society. The contention that the coining of money was from 
the beginning a regal power, inherent from the nature of things in political 
sovereignty, is not sustained by the evidence of history. The delegation to 
the State of the power to issue coins of uniform weight and fineness, bearing 
the official guarantee of these facts, is the product of the same evolution 
which has placed in the hands of the State the control over the water supply, 
and certain processes of sanitation — the convenience of the community, un- 
der the system of the sub-division of labor, for obtaining a guarantee of cer- 
tainty, uniformity, and security. 

The article used as money in each community has been an article adapted 
to its degree of civilization and highly prized as a commodity. Such articles 
have not often been chosen by chance, but have conformed to the monetary 
conditions of the time. A correspondent of the French Colonial Union, 
which began in 1898 the collection of examples of the primitive money of 
Africa, wrote that the monetary types employed there combined almost al- 
ways these three conditions: (1) The product invested with the money func- 
tion exists in abundance on the market; (2) it is of current consumption and 
its value is preserved by the relative equilibrium of production and consump- 
tion; and (3) it is capable of minute subdivision, at least to the point of 
adaptation to the smallest transactions.* Gold in powder or grains is the 
medium of exchange in certain privileged regions, but it is too costly a me- 
dium for the miserable tribes of interior Africa. They use cowries, or shells, 
of which it requires 20,000 to equal the value of 20 francs ($4). The use of 
pieces of bullion and utensils of metal for money was the third stage in mone- 
tary development, coming after barter and the use of more destructible nat- 
ural products, like domestic animals and grain. Says M. Babelon : 

“ The choice of the standard merchandise varied according to the places and manner of 
living and was dictated only by considerations of convenience and facility of employment. 
This principle, revealed by observation, received a no less rigid application in societies which 
had parsed the first degrees of material culture and in whose midst the division of labor had 
already led to the creation of different bodies of trades. As soon as industry was sufficiently 
developed, alongside pastoral and agricultural life, for the working of the metals to be 
known and their employment in the making of utensils, tools, arms and ornaments, it was 
very quickly remarked what advantages they offered, whether worked or not, as the interme- 
diary of transactions and a convenient merchandise standard.”! 

One of the reasons for the transition from cattle and agricultural products 
to the metals as the medium of exchange was the development of international 

• A. de Foville In ** VEconomUte Francai * August 27, 1898, p. 277. 

+ “Le* Origtoe* de la Monnaie," p. 33. 
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trade. Such articles as oxen and grain, which passed very well in domestic 
exchanges, were not easy of transportation and were not always acceptable 
to foreign traders. The Greeks might among themselves use cattle to advan- 
tage as a standard of value, but when they undertook to buy of the Phceni- 
cians, they found them a less acceptable medium. The metals came into play 
as a convenient merchandise for exchange against the manufactures of Tyre, 
even before they were directly used as money. Tin, copper, silver, and gold 
were recognized as of high value as soon as the means of working them were 
discovered, and perhaps of higher value at Tyre, where manufacturing pro- 
cesses were well advanced, than among the pastoral tribes 'of the Greek pen- 
insula. The indestructible character of the metals, their capacity of being 
divided into any desired fractions without impairing their value, their ease of 
transportation, and their manifold uses in a partially developed and military 
society, might naturally have suggested their employment as a medium of 
exchange, even if the theory of money had not presented itself to philosophi- 
cal minds. The use of the metals as a medium of exchange, therefore, fol- 
lowed naturally the use of other merchandise, without leading directly to the 
birth of money in the distinctive sense of coined pieces of metal of uniform 
size and bearing a stamp of weight and fineness. The metals worked up 
readily into knives, spears, rings, cooking utensils and jewels, which were in 
themselves objects of general desire, without destroying the value of the 
metals if converted back into bullion. Among the Homeric Greeks boilers 
of various sizes and tripods were often used in exchanges and as presents. 
Some of the ancient laws of Greece prescribed fines in kettles and required the 
payment of as many as fifty or a hundred. They were evidently collected as 
the symbol of riches, as cattle and sheep had formerly been. The owning of 
them was an evidence that one had a great crowd of clients who had to be 
nourished at his table. 

In Egypt in ancient times the metals were cast into crude rings and bolts, 
which were known as tdbnou. These tabnou came to be partially marked 
off in advance into regular lengths, so that they could be broken off to 
meet the varying demands of exchange. The Egyptians followed the weight 
system in determining the value of their money, and their monuments bear 
many illustrations of the money changer or the merchant weighing out the rings 
and bolts of money metal and cruder pieces which had not been thus marked. 
The weights put in one side of the balance testified to the evolution of money 
from the herd, for they were cast in the figures of oxen, heads of oxen, deer 
and other animals. The tdbnou weighed from ninety to ninety-eight grams 
and was the standard for most Egyptian transactions. The great inscription 
of the Temple of Karaak recounts that Thotmes III received from the 
Chetas of Syria 301 tabnous of silver in eight rings, every ring weighing 
about 3,612 grams and worth thirty-seven or thirty-eight tabnous .* 

‘ ‘ The merchant weighs and measures the grain ” was a well-known 
Assyrian text, which indicated that weight was the standard by which the 
value of money was determined in Assyria. The Bible is full of expressions 
showing that money passed by weight. The shekel itself was originally a 
measure of weight. t When Abraham purchased a tomb for Machpelah, he 
— 

• Lenorraant, “La Monnatc dans V Antlquitt I, p. 108. 

+ “ And thy meat which thou ehalt eat shall be by weight, twenty shekels a day."— 
Ezekiel, iv, 10. 
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“weighed to Ephron” 400 shekels of silver, “current money with the 
merchant.”* This was a recognition both of the weight and fineness of the 
metal. Large amounts, expressed in gold and silver talents and sometimes in 
talents of lead, copper and and iron, were in heavy bricks. Metals cast into 
jewels were were often delivered by weight in money payments, as Rebecca 
received a ring of gold of the weight of half a shekel and two bracelets of 
the weight of ten shekels. The rings of gold given to Job by his friends 
were the sort of rings in use as money, t Often the precious metals circulated 
in the form of dust or powder, kept in purses. When the brothers of Jacob 
bought grain in Egypt they carried sums of silver in purses hidden in the 
depths of their sacks. Among the Phoenicians the metals circulated in the 
form of bare and rings. Much of the metal which they gathered in every 
corner of the Mediterranean Sea was made up into bracelets, which proved 
an acceptable medium of exchange among the tribes of the West. There 
were public officials in Egypt and among the Hebrews, specially charged with 
testing the accuracy of the scales in which money was weighed.} The Greeks 
and Romans had public weighers, those of Rome being called libripendentes. 

Long after the use of coined money had become general in the Greek 
world, bars of iron were still employed at Sparta by authority of tradition 
and the laws of Lykurgos. This money remained in circulation until the 
Medic ware (about 450 B. C.) and among the fables circulated in regard to it 
was the statement that it was unfit for any other use and rendered brittle by 
heating red-hot from the fire and dipping in vinegar. The pieces were heavy 
bars of the weight of a mina of JEgina. | In Rome also heavy bars of bronze 
were used as money alongside of the more precious metals. When Ep&minon- 
das died at Thebes, he was so poor that there was found in his house nothing 
but an old bar of iron. Coined money had long superseded such a medium of 
exchange at Thebes and this could only have been a souvenir of the early days 
of Greece. It was not unusual to hang up in the temples these relics of the 
early times. Pheidon, King of Argos, who was credited in Greece with the 
invention of money, withdrew from circulation the old bare of iron and con- 
secrated a certain number as a votive offering in the sanctuary of Here and 
Argos. In the time of Aristotle these ancient relics might still be seen, 
clothed with a religious character, like the bare which King Periklytos de- 
posited in the Temple of Delphi after the establishment of coined silver 
money in Tenedos. 

The Chinese in the early years of the present century used gold and silver 
only by weight. It was never coined, but passed as merchandise, whose 

♦ Genesis, mil, 16. 

* Professor Ridgeway denies that “ring money ” was “a true currency, circulating like 
the stamped money of later times.” He says that “The true view seems to be that these 
rings, whether employed by the ancient Egyptians, or the prehistoric inhabitants of Mycenae, 
the Kelts or Teutons, were nothing more than ornaments and passed in the ordinary way of bar* 
ter, having a recognized distinct relation to other forms of property such as cattle and slaves.” 
— “ The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,” 85. But the researches of M. 
Lenormant and M. Babelon seem to show that such rings were used as a medium of exchange 
and specially marked for the purpose ; V, Babelon, 52, wq. 

t Babelon, page 66. 

I It is not to be inferred that gold and silver were unknown in Sparta or they were not 
highly esteemed. The historians tell of generals and chiefs bought with gold and citizens 
who were famous for their riches of gold and silver, and even certain fines were fixed in gold 
and silver ; but the metals passed by weight and bars of iron were the legal money of do* 
mestic circulation. V. Theureau, “ Lcs Systemcs Monetaircs , ” p. 19. 
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weight and fineness mast be tested at each exchange. Even to the present time 
in China, there is no legal money except that of copper, alloyed with tin. 
The tael, which is the Chinese monetary unit, weighs about fifty-eight grams, 
but its weight varies slightly according to the place where it is issued. The 
bankers put their personal mark upon bullion issued by them or passing 
through their hands. Says M. Babelon : * 

“ Sometimes this individual impiint, a simple indication of origin or place of produc- 
tion, inspires sufficient confidence to dispense with the verification by touchstone of the 
character of the alloy. The facility with which the public and the merchants accept the 
bullion which comes from a particular banking or commercial house depends upon the hon- 
orable fame of the house, but no one is obliged to extend such confidence. Public authority 
never intervenes, either to force an individual to accept any particular bullion or to guar- 
antee the weight or alloy. ” 

The monetary history of Japan differs from that of China. One finds 
there bars of gold and silver as well as copper, bearing the stamp of either the 
central Government or the goverments of provinces; but even up to 1870, 
when Japan adopted a definite monetary system, bars of silver and gold 
stamped by individual merchants and bankers were often employed as a me- 
dium of exchange along with rice and other commodities. 

The Russian rouble was originally a lengthened bar of silver. The me- 
dium of exchange in the middle ages, for local and small transactions, Con- 
sisted of furs and foreign coins, but pieces of silver weighing half a pound, a 
quarter and an eighth of a pound were used in large transactions. This money 
was cast into oblong bars without any stamp or inscription, but of the value 
of a rouble. 

Even after governmental coinage was adopted, it often bore the marks of 
private bankers, as an indication that the banker gave the guarantee of his 
stamp to the work of the Government mint. These stamps continued to be 
imprinted upon coins as late as the year 400 B. C., indicating that certain 
clients were more faithful to the credit of some great house than that of the 
Government. Private coinage was resumed on an extensive scale in the 
middle ages, when centralized government had disappeared. Twelve hun- 
dred monetary types of Merovingian Gaul have been preserved, struck in 
more than eight hundred localities, and among them royal and ecclesiastical 
types are the exception. Students who did not penetrate to the truth of this 
problem undertook to account for this varied coinage by the wide dissemina- 
tion of Government mints, and expressed surprise at the appearance of the 
names of so many individuals in place of that of the Roman Emperor, attest- 
ing the weight and fineness of gold and silver money. The fact that there 
were private mints as well as public is suggested by the distinctive title of 
the mint at lAmoges—publica flscalis monetae ojjicina. The churches and 
the monasteries also struck money with the products of their revenues and 
put upon it the name of their religious establishments, t Cities and villages 

+ “Le& Original df la Monnaic,” p. 40. M. Lenormant suggests that the necessity fora 
conventional coin is greater for small amounts than for large, which can will be settled by 
weighing gold and silver.—” Monnaie tt mt-dailles,” p. 13. 

+ Mr. Del Mar declares that ” The baronial and ecclesiastical mints of the middle ages, 
when not authorized by the German Empire, or by the princes of the Western States, were 
baronial or ecclesiastical only in name; they were really robbers’ dens.” ” History of Mon- 
etary Systems,” p. 6 ; but however this may have been, private coinage was a natural step in 
the evolution of money. 
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followed suit. This varied coinage naturally introduced confusion into ex- 
changes and nearly all contracts stipulated that they should be fulfilled in 
money of full weight and fineness. St. Louis endeavored, as several of his 
predecessors had done, to substitute purely official coinage for that of the 
seigneurs — a measure which, in the language of M. Blanqui, “might have 
had favorable results if the kings had not abused it to artificially multiply 
their resources by fraudulent alterations.” * 

The first coinage was either by individuals or by small communities. It 
was intended only to give the stamp of weight and fineness to the metal and 
not to give to it a fictitious value by law. The system of counting money by 
weight and by tale, with the questions raised regarding the honesty of the 
weights, naturally led to the desire for a stamp which should place the 
mark of finality upon a given piece. The first coins in both Athens and 
Rome bore the mark of the origin of the medium of exchange in cattle and 
other familiar objects by bearing the figures of these animals upon their 
face.f The very language used regarding the money paid by Abraham, 
“current money with the merchant,” shows that it was the mercantile com- 
munity, and not the Government, which determined the standard. The first 
Greek money of gold was small stamped pieces of bullion. These were of 
globular, oval and other forms, as they were left by the imprint of the ham- 
mer. Many of them were of different alloys, some containing just enough 
gold to give a yellowish color to the silver, and bearing all the marks of pri- 
vate mintage. Monograms and private symbols borrowed from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms were the marks of special mints, the property of 
merchants or bankers, and were often accompanied by entire phrases, such 
as “ I am the seal of Thersis — take care not to injure me.” J 

Private coinage has reappeared on a considerable scale in modem times 
where the machinery of official coinage has been insufficient or defective. 
“For a long time,” Mr. Jevons declares. “ the copper currency of England 
consisted mainly of tradesmen’s tokens, which were issued very light in 
weight and excessive in number.” I The coinage of tokens in Ireland and 
the North American colonies was farmed out by a decree of George I in 1722, 
to Mr. Wood, an iron founder of Wolverhampton, who claimed to have dis- 
covered an alloy suitable for coins, consisting of copper, zinc, and a small 
proportion of silver. The amount of the Irish coinage was limited to £105,- 
000, but this did not prevent a violent attack upon the system, which dis- 
credited the coins and compelled the Government to buy back the privilege 
by a pension of £3,000 a year to Mr. Wood for fourteen years. Private coin- 
age of a less objectionable character was carried on in North America from 
colonial times down to the middle of the nineteenth century. The Chalmers 
shilling, coined in 1783 by a goldsmith of Annapolis, was famous in the early 
history of Maryland. A private mint was established in 1830 by Mr. Tem- 
pleton Reid of Georgia, in which $10 gold pieces were coined which were 
found by the United States assay er to contain gold to the value of 810.06. 



• ** Histoire de Vtconomie Politique ,” I, p. 224. 

t Theureau, p. 23. Id a similar manner, silver coins of the shape of shells were used in the 
north of Burmah. Ridgeway, p. 22. 

$ The private character of this mintage has been disputed in some quarters, but appears 
to he well sustained by M. Babelon, “ Les Origines de la Monnaie , Ch. III. 

I M Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” p. 65. 
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A mint was established in 1831 by Mr. Christopher Beehtler of Rutherford- 
ton, N. C., which coined gold up to 1840 to the amount of 82,241,840.* The 
assayers of the United States mint reported in 1851 that twenty-seven differ- 
ent kinds of gold coins, issued from fifteen private mints, had been received 
and assayed at Philadelphia. California bristled with private mints after 
the gold discoveries, issuing fine gold coins bearing the names of the makers 
and passing without objection in exchange. 

These modern instances of private coinage illustrate the true character of 
metallic money as an article of exchange value, bearing stamps which merely 
certify to its weight and fineness. If it has been found wise to delegate the 
power of stamping money to the State, it is for the same reason that other 
powers have been delegated to the State which might have been left open for 
the individual members of the community — the advantages of uniformity 
and public convenience. The power of stamping money, therefore, is no 
essentially royal or official prerogative, and confers no more right to affix a 
false stamp or to attempt to create money out of things without value than 
the power delegated to the State to regulate measures of weight and bulk 
confers the right to fasten the name of pound upon the ounce or the title of 
quart upon the pint. The essential feature of the evolution, which, in com- 
paratively modern times has transferred to the State the exclusive control of 
coinage is the subdivision of labor — the delegation to a public officer of the 
function of weighing and testing money which, under the systems of pay- 
ments in bullion and even of private coinage, had to be performed by each 
person for himself. The private coins of the Merovingian mints and of Cali- 
fornia mining companies, if they were not money in the modem legal sense, 
were, at least, a medium of exchange of a character which made them the 
last step in the process of evolution before the birth of governmental money. 
In all the successive steps of the evolution of money thus far traversed, the 
essential fact stands out that the article sought as a medium of exchange was 
also a thing of value in itself. In the language of Professor Ridgeway, 
“ when in a certain community one particular kind of commodity is of gen- 
eral use and generally available, this comes to form the unit in which all 
values are expressed.” t The article may be suitable for food or the pro- 
cesses of production, or only for ornament, but it has almost always been a 
thing which men sought for independently of its monetary use. It has been, 
in the words of M. Babelon, “areal equivalent,” and justifies his conclusion, 
that “metallic money, the ordinary instrument of exchanges, is of value only 
for the quantity of precious metal which it contains.” J 

Coinage of Money by State Authority. 

We now stand at the threshold of the use of coined metal, bearing the 
official certification of its weight and fineness by the stamp of an authority 

* These and other curious facts may be found in the paper, “ Curiosities of American 
Coinage," by Mr. A. E. Outerb ridge, Jr., in the Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and 
Art of the University of Pennsylvania, June, 1808, p. 201. 

+ "The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards," p. 11 

t “ Lea Origines de la Monnaie ," p. 187. That the precious metals owe their value in 
exchange to the metal, and not in any essential degree to the stamp, is demonstrated by the 
fact that gold bars are used as often as coin in international trade, and when coins are used 
they are subjected to careful tests of weight.— Block, "Aes Progrea de la Science Econo- 
miquej' II, p. 88. 
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known to all men and trusted by all. The extension of commercial relations 
and the uncertainty and frauds which attended the delivery of the precious 
metals by weight and bearing private marks led to the desire for a medium 
bearing its own certificate of weight, fineness and value which could be passed 
freely from hand to hand. Then came what M. Lenormant has described * 
as “that fertile innovation, true invention of genius, which transformed this 
cash equivalent, still so imperfect, into money.” But it has already been seen 
that the creation of money was an evolution, not a sudden inspiration. The 
State was appealed to, as in many cases in the modern world, to perform a 
function capable of being performed after a fashion by individuals, but best 
performed in a manner to ensure uniformity, security and convenience to all 
members of the community, t 

The regulation of money by the State had several advantages. It put a 
stop at once to the frauds practiced by the goldsmiths and private coiners, 
who presumed upon the general acceptability of money and the ignorance of 
many who received it to gradually reduce the amount of pure metal in the 
coin. In the Greek cities of Asia Minor the private coinage was mainly of 
electram, which was a mixture of gold and silver. The proportions of the 
two metals in the electram coins varied within the widest limits. Some, 
almost as yellow as pure gold, contained ninety-five per cent, of that metal. 
In others, there was scarcely five per cent, of gold against ninety-five per 
cent, of silver. Specimens have even been found where the proportion of 
gold was only two per cent., yet differing little in color from those contain- 
ing sixty per cent, of the yellow metal.} Even plated coins, with an interior 
of lead, were worked off upon the ignorance of the people. Croesus put an 
end to these abuses by the demonetization of electram and the issue of pieces 
of pure gold or silver. The corruptions of the coinage had finally become 
such that coined money was no longer an available instrument of exchange 
or standard of value. Public authority was invoked to cure this evil and to 
provide a stamp which would give the coin the respect of all citizens, would 
make the minting of the standard metal a common right instead of the priv- 
ilege of a few, and would make the value of the coin the equivalent of what 
it purported to be. 

The honor of the invention of money was claimed in ancient times for the 
X«ydians and for Pheidon of Argos. | The development of money coined by 
the State from the use of metals by weight and by private coinage is gener- 
ally set for the seventh century B. C. The claims of the Lydians and of 
Pheidon of Argos were so well sustained, even within a few centuries of that 
time, that the lexicographer Pollux, who drew his data from the best 
sources, including many authors who are now lost, and used it in the most 



♦ - Monnaica et MSdaiUea" p. 18. 

+ Professor Leroy - Beaulieu questions whether, in view of the inconveniences of the in- 
terference of the State in coining money, by means of fraudulent debasements and over-issues 
of paper, “ it would not have been better that individuals or free associations should have 
been charged, under authority which the public would have recognized, with the duty of 
striking and certifying money.”—** Traiti d' Economic Politique" III, p. 184. 

t Babel on, p. 156. 

I There were other Greek claimants, among them being the people of Naxos, Kyme, Pho- 
keia, and Miletoe.— Babel on, p. 186. Mr. Del Mar endeavors to carry the origin of money 
much further back than the seventh century, but he does not appear to distinguish between 
official coined money and its cruder forerunners.— ** History of Monetary Systems,** p. 88, scq. 
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careful manner, declared that it was very difficult to settle the question to 
whom belonged the real credit. The difficulty of the problem has not 
diminished with the lapse of more than twenty centuries, but some additional 
light has been thrown upon its solution by comparisons of the coins and 
ancient monuments. M. Lenormant reaches the conclusion that the stamp- 
ing of money took place independently in both countries, but that in Lydia 
it was gold money and in iEgina, where Pheidon was supposed to have 
executed the first coinage, it was silver money.* The money of iEgina was 
in the shape of a turtle, the pieces weighing a little less than twelve grams, 
and differed only from the oval bars of bullion previously used by some 
rough stamping. The Lydian money was of a similar shape, but less elon- 
gated, and was made in part of elect rum. 

A fact which leads M. Lenormant to conclude that the Lydian money has 
slightly the advantage in antiquity is that the pieces fulfill less completely 
than the coins of ^Bgina the conditions which go to make money. Indeed, 
to the unskilled observer, the roughly marked and irregularly formed coins 
thus singled out to denote the birth of money present no striking difference 
from the pieces of bullion bearing private marks which had preceded them 
and some of the slightly improved pieces which followed them. The dis- 
tinctive step in monetary science which they denote is the stamp of the State 
rather than the individual, giving a certain assurance of the uniformity and 
purity of the metal. The stamps were sunk deeply into the metal, instead of 
standing out upon its surface, and were simply the forms of animals and not 
the distinctive wording which is found on modern coins. “The invention of 
the matrix, giving a type in relief,” says M. Lenormant, “ constituted a capi- 
tal step which yet remained to be accomplished and which would constitute 
a new period in the history of money.” t The coins of iEgina, although 
irregular in form, conformed to this new condition of progress and this is one 
of the reasons why he throws the weight of his opinion in favor of the greater 
antiquity of the Lydian coins of electrum bearing the sunken stamp. 

Money having thus been bom, even in its primitive form, its convenience 
caused its rapid introduction into all the countries coming in touch with Asia 
Minor or the Greek Islands, and from them into countries still farther 
removed. From Lydia the use of money spread among the Greek cities 
which dotted the West coast of Asia Minor and from there crossed the sea to 
the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia. iEgina was in the seventh century the 
emporium of Greek commerce, where the ships of the Orient and of the Greek 
Islands met in a sort of international market. J It was a part of the logic of 
events that the use of money should have its birth there, and that from 
iEgina it should traverse all parts of the Greek peninsula. Its propa- 
gation was so rapid that by the middle of the sixth century B. C. there was 
not a country where the Greeks were established in which money was not 
used. When the Persians pursued their conquering march over Asia, they 
learned from the Lydians the use of money and began the coinage of the gold 
Daric, one of the most beautiful of the early coins. The use of money 
spread more slowly in the interior provinces of the new Persian Empire and 
the precious metals still circulated by weight, as in the days of the 



+ "La Monnaie dansVAntiquite” I, p. 136. t “ Monnaics et MMaiUts'' p. 21. 

X Babeiou, p. 212. 
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ascendency of Nineveh and Babylon. Money proved especially convenient 
for carrying on the great military enterprises of the Achaemenid kings, and 
the product of the royal mints was poured out in gold for the army and in 
silver for the fleet. The use of coined money became general in Phoenicia in 
the times of the Medic wars and was employed in Egypt by the Greek and 
Phoenician merchants of Memphis and Naukratis. Already the importance 
of the money function had impressed the Persian King, and the satrap 
Aryandes of Egypt was punished with death by Darius apparently for assum- 
ing the authority to stamp coins. 

The Greek traders and colonists who peopled Southern Italy introduced 
the use of money at an early date into the Peninsula and imitations of Greek 
coins were made by the Etruscans. The Homan legends claimed an inde- 
pendent invention of money by one of their early kings. The aes signatum , 
of bronze or copper, stamped at first with simple lines, was ascribed to Numa 
or Servius Tullius, and was perhaps of independent origin, but government 
coinage of gold or silver money was probably introduced from Greece or 
her imitators in Sicily or Etruria.* It was not until the century following 
the combat between the Etruscan and the Syracusan fleet under Hiero the 
First, (about 475 B. C.), that a well ordered coinage of gold and silver, accom- 
panied by the use of the as as subsidiary money, was adopted in Etruria. 
This system, in its turn, had an influence upon the monetary art of the 
Greeks of Kumae and Sicily, t Greek colonies carried the use of money to 
the Euxine and in later times in the Valley of the Danube there were quanti- 
ties of early Greek money, consisting largely of pieces coined under Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon. Massalia (now Marseilles) was the medium for 
the introduction of coined money into Gaul, and through the Greek colonies 
in the North of Spain it spread among the more civilized tribes of that penin- 
sula. I The Carthaginians were slow in adopting the use of coined money, 
which they finally took from Sicily rather than from their mother country of 
Phoenicia. The first Carthaginian coins were struck in Sicily after Sicilian 
models to serve for military purposes in the Island, but in course of time the 
use of money spread to the parent city on the African coast. The conquests 
of Alexander carried the use of money beyond the Persian Gulf and into 
India. There are no traces of coined money in these countries before Alex- 
ander and the money afterwards coined bears indisputable marks of Hellenic 
origin. The monarchies which were set up upon the ruins of the Empire of 
Alexander carried the use of money into Arabia and Parthia. In the third 
century B. C. the use of money was already universal among the civilized 
nations and followed the Roman eagles in the conquest and civilization of 

* M. Babelon declares that the role of Servius Tullius was to put the currency and weight 
system upon a definitive legal basis.—*" Les Origin e* de la Monnaie ,” p. 191. It was about 
460 B. C. that the Decemvirs, in the Twelve Tables, fixed contributions in metallic money ► 
M. Theureau adheres to the view, repudiated by most numismatists, that gold was not coined 
at Rome until 268 B. C., after the defeat of Pyrrhus and five years before the first Punic war. 
— M Lts System** MonUaire*.” p. 30. 

+ Lenormant, “ Monnaie* et MidaUles” p. 24. 

*.Prof. Ridgeway supports the view that the Gauls learned of gold money through the 
Greek colonies and refutes the rather surprising contention of Schrader (“Prehistoric An- 
tiquities of the Aryan Peoples,” p. 266) that their first knowledge of it was obtained at the 
time of the sacking of Rome In 390 B. C. The Gauls, on the contrary, had already obtained so 
definite a knowledge of the use and value of gold that Bren n us stipulated that the ransom of 
Rome should be paid in gold.—” The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,” p. 0SL 
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distant parts of Gaul, Germany, Britain and the provinces of Noricum, Pan- 
noma and Dalmatia. 

We have thus seen the medium of commercial transactions develop from 
the primitive barter of one object against another, through the use of cattle 
as the standard, to the use of the precious metals, and finally the complete evo- 
lution of coined money bearing the stamp of the State. At every stage of this 
process, the article chosen as the medium of exchange has borne the stamp of 
high value in exchange and has been either a standard article of consumption 
or one of the objects most sought after by all men. Money has been at once 
not only the sign and symbol of value, but has contained value in itself so 
far as value is intrinsic in any object. The narrative of the attempts to 
■create money out of articles which have no value, to employ the name of rec- 
ognized units of value for the debasement of the coinage, and to appeal to the 
power of the State to force the acceptance of that which was not in itself de- 
sired, will be told hereafter. The function of the State in the beginning was to 
give the stamp of honesty, weight and purity to the metals which had before 
been transferred by weight or by the guarantee of individuals. This func- 
tion would never have been effective in creating money if it had been abused 
at its birth.* It was because of the credit which was given to the metal by 
the Government stamp when it certified to the truth that it became possible 
to abuse this credit in later centuries to certify to falsehood. Up to the first 
employment of money coined by the State, the process of evolution is well 
described by M. Babelon, who has studied so profoundly the origins of the 
medium of exchange : t 

“ From the moment that the standard or measure of value became at the same time a 
real equivalent, it is natural that all peoples in the progress of their civilization should have 
sought a standard which was a more and more perfect equivalent. It has been without sci- 
entific calculation, directed only by the commercial necessity of giving in payments the 
exact value of objects and by the innate Instinct of progress, that they have abandoned 
defective standards for the adoption of others less special and more convenient. Step 
by step this research, everywhere pursued, has led all by different routes to the same 
result— the adoption of gold and silver. After exchanges in natural products came cattle- 
money, then utensil-money, then iron, copper, gold, and silver counted by weight ; finally, 
money of copper or iron, which in the last resort yielded its place to money of silver or gold. 
8uch was the gradual and progressive march followed in the entire Greek world and in an- 
cient Italy by the standard, the equivalent of all things which are sold or bought.” 

Charles A. Conant. 

{To be continued.) 



* ” This essential point has not been emphasized enough— that if, in the beginning, the 
imprint had not been scrupulously honest, it would not have created money.”— Block, II, p. 86. 
+ “ Lee Oriqine# de la Monnaie" p. 280. 



To Study Currency Reform.— On February 14 Representative Gros- 
venor, of Ohio, Chairman of the Republican caucus, announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committee to consider and report to the Republican 
caucus at the beginning of the next session of Congress a plan for reforming 
the banking and currency of the country: Messrs. D. B. Henderson, of Iowa; 
Sereno E. Payne, of New York; John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; W. S. Kerr, 
of Ohio; R. B. Hawley, of Texas; W. C. Lovering, of Massachusetts; Jesse 
Overstreet, of Indiana; Charles Curtis, of Kansas; Eugene F. Loud, of Cali- 
fornia; Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, and Page Morris, of Minnesota. 

No member of the Banking and Currency Committee or the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures is a member of this committee. 
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The superabundance of loanable capital, which was 
Movement of Capital f or a i on g time a feature of the European money mar- 
h kets, seems to have been arrested during the last few 

months, and it was even suggested by certain speakers at the meeting of the 
Societe (VEconomie Politique in Paris on January 5 that higher discount rates 
and stiffer interest rates would be enduring features of the money market. 
The gold reserves of the great banks have been subjected to considerable 
strain since the beginning of the autumn and high discount rates have pre- 
vailed in spite of the reduction by the Bank by England from four to three 
and a half per cent, on January 19 and to three per cent, on February 2. 
The gold supply has only a slight relation to the supply and demand for 
capital, but the pressure upon the gold reserves has apparently been the 
evidence of the large demands for capital and has reacted upon discount 
rates. It is declared by the London u Economist,” in the issue of January 
14, that “ In spite of the efforts made during the past year by the banks of 
England, France, and Germany to protect or increase their stocks of gold, 
these all stood at a lower figure at the end of the year than they did at the 
beginning.” With regard to the effect of the gold supply upon prices, the 
4< Economist ” says : 

“ In view of the large and steadily increasing additions that were being made to the 
world’s gold supplies, there were those who a year or two ago expressed themselves as appre- 
hensive of the result which these would have upon prices of commodities. Just as the bimet- 
allists ascribed the fail in prices since 1870 to a gold scarcity, so there were some who were 
Inclined to believe that the great increase of production would lead to a glut of gold and a 
consequent rapid rise in gold prices. But without entering into the question as to whether 
or not prices have been influenced by the enormous quantities of new gold that have been 
poured forth, it is certain that no evidence of the apprehended glut is yet visible.” 

One of the evidences of an increased demand for capital, at least for in- 
dustrial purposes, is afforded by the decline in the high prices of Govern- 
ment bonds which was noted during the period of low rates for money. An 
indication of the hardening of interest rates in Austria- Hungary is afforded 
by the request of a mortgage credit company, noted in ‘‘ VEconomiste Euro - 
peen ” of January 20, for authority to convert its three and a half per cent, 
bonds into four per cents. Although offered by an establishment of high 
standing, the three and a half per cent, obligations could not be unloaded. 
Issues for public works in Austria-Hungary have also been made at four per 
•cent., in view of the discovery that three and a half per cent, bonds would 
not float at a favorable rate. 

The preference in Germany seems to lie distinctly in the direction of in- 
dustrial securities. The recent offer of 22,000,000 crowns (§9, 000, 000) of four 
and a half per 'cent, bonds for Bosnia and Herzegovina, issued at the same 
time in both Austria and Germany, was several times covered, but the ap- 
proaching issue of a new Prussian loan is exciting some anxiety at Berlin. 
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The subject is thus discussed by the Berlin correspondent of the London 
“ Economist/’ in the issue of January 14: 

“ In view of the forthcoming issue of new Imperial three per cents, and of Prussian eon- 
sols, of the same denomination, no little concern is caused by the continued weakness of 
these funds. The banks that took up the last issues of these funds have had very disap- 
pointing experiences with them, and are still loaded up with large amounts of them. Infor- 
mer years there was always a rush of Government officials to put their small savings into 
eonsols , but now the enticements of a vast number of industrial shares, offering much bet- 
ter returns, have been too great to resist. Especially siuce the beginning of the new year 
has this changed attitude of small investors been visible in market tendencies. Prussian 
consols and Imperial loans, buoyed up in former years through the large interest payments 
made at the beginning of the year, and then seeking Investment at once in perfectly safe 
stocks, have fallen this year; whereas industrial shares have been very strong. There is a 
feeling, therefore, that the German market offers rather dismal prospects for the new issues. 
Accordingly, when It was reported here that the Prussian Finance Minister had made in- 
quiries in London as to the possibility of placing a part of the loans on the English market, 
this step was looked upon as the most natural thing to do, although Herr von Miquel de- 
nied the correctness of the report.” 



The tendency to the consolidation of the control of 
Banking Centralization the mone y market in the hands of a single great bank 
is having an influence upon the legislation of two of the 
few European countries where independent banks of issue are still permitted. 
The Swiss Federal Council has submitted to the Chambers a project for & 
new State bank in Switzerland, whose principal provisions have recently ap- 
peared in the Bankers’ Magazine. The Chambers have not yet acted and 
some time may be required to put into actual operation the plan of Federal 
control of banking, which first assumed definite shape in the amendment of 
the Federal Constitution in 1891. The existing system of competing banks 
does not seem to give entire satisfaction, and a recent circular of one of the 
leading financial houses, quoted in “ V Economiste Buropeen” of January 20 
says: 

“ Ajb to ourselves, both spectators and victims of the existing situation, we desire an early 
solution, for a country like ours cannot see perpetuated, without harm, a state of things 
which sometimes obliges our banks to refuse bills, cash and drafts. Our actual credit circu- 
lation is about 220,000,000 francs, but we are persuaded that even with a less circulation, if 
It were centralized, there would be such an economy of force that the circulation would ac- 
quire a much greater fluidity and elasticity. A central bank would operate like a great bal- 
ance, compensated by the movement in all our markets, whose exact situation would be 
known to it every evening. The thirty-four existing banks, if converted Into himple 
branches, would no longer have occasion to fear the surprises against which they seek 
to guard themselves by their reserves of notes and their surplus cash beyond the legal 
forty per cent. These bills and crowns, now uselessly held prisoners, might then be given 
wing. The reciprocal relations of branch to branch being centered every evening at the 
central bank, transfers by draft would be greatly facilitated, for drafts could be given from 
Basle or Berne to Geneva, when it was known that there were available funds at Zurich or 
some other branch, when they are often refused at present simply from Ignorance. Our ex- 
change, of which the check upon Paris is the reflection, has never been so bad as at present. 
We have witnessed this month a rate of 100.75 francs and in 1897 it touched 100.73 francs. 
The characteristic of this year has been not only this extreme rate, but rather the persist- 
ence and duration of high rates, from which is unhappily drawn the conclusion that the nor- 
mal rate has risen.” 

A new set of regulations regarding banks of issue took effect in Sweden on 
January 1, 1899. Their principal object is to place the control of the money 
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market under the National Bank. Hereafter the State Bank will alone be au- 
thorized to issue notes and the authority of issue heretofore granted to the 
private banks will terminate with the close of the year 1903. Those banks 
which voluntarily renounce the note-issuing privilege, however, will enjoy un- 
til the close of 1903 the benefits of a special credit at a reduced discount rate 
at the State Bank. Thus far, according to ‘ ‘ V Economist# Europten ” of Jan- 
uary 13, only one institution, the Westerbottens Enskilda Bank , has enjoyed a 
similar privilege. Another paragraph of the new decree increases from 
45,000,000 crowns (§12,000,000) to 100,000,000 crowns (§26,800,000) the limit 
of circulation of the State Bank without metallic cover. The charter of the 
State Bank permits circulation beyond the fixed limit when entirely covered by 
a metallic reserve or foreign bills of exchange. The metallic reserve is required 
in future to be held exclusively in gold and to be not less than 25,000,000 
crowns. The increased note issue is required to be protected by a supply of 
foreign Government bonds which are easily convertible, Swedish obligations 
quoted on the international exchanges, or bills payable in Sweden or 
abroad. In case the increased issue exceeds 60,000,000 crowns, the Bank is 
required to provide a new metallic reserve representing thirty per cent, of 
the excess. 

“ The Concentration of Banking Business in Germany ” is the title of an 
article in the “ Journal des Economistes ” for January, by M. AndrC E. 
Sayous, the author of a valuable volume on the German Bourse laws. AL 
Sayous refers to the many consolidations during the past year, which have 
wiped out private banking houses of long and honorable records, converting 
some into stock companies and consolidating others with the big joint-stock 
banks — and endeavors to find the explanation to some extent in particular 
reasons. He declares that private banking is not yet extinguished in Ger- 
many, in spite of the fact that the fate of the bankers in the smaller cities 
has not become more enviable during the last few years. The competition of 
the great provincial banks, he says, is intense, and the Berlin banking houses 
have agents who honeycomb the entire Empire in the effort to attract manu- 
facturers and merchants of moderate importance, who are usually the best 
clients of private bankers. The system of the free deposit of securities at 
the Imperial Bank has also taken from the local bankers along with a part 
of their commissions a part also of the profits arising from the issues which 
they make on their own account or manage for others. The concentration 
of stock exchange transactions at Berlin has had a marked effect, in obliging 
the bankers in centers of secondary importance to take part in industrial and 
commercial development by special methods, replacing direct issues of se- 
curities, which have become rarer and more difficult outside the capital, by 
the opening of credits and other means. The mere saving in revenue stamps 
by the large houses, when they are able to compensate buying and selling 
orders against each other, is an item which tells against the small banks. 
The situation, in the opinion of M. Sayous, is not nearly so bad for the small 
banks as in France, and private bankers still exist in sufficient numbers and 
with sufficient wealth. “The eaith is not, as in France, covered only with 
the dead and dying.” The effort to place the shares of new banks is also 
losing some of its headway. “ The decline in the quotations of the shares 
of the Deutsche Bank and the Disconto Gesellchaft during the last few months 
seems to show a certain fatigue on the part of the public. When capitalists 
a 
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are scarcely able any longer to place banking shares, the extension of the 
great banks will be'arrestecL” 

, Another indication of the effort to bring political unity into the banking 
system, if not financial consolidation, is afforded by the bill pending in the 
German Reichstag for bringing the mortgage banks under Imperial law. The 
need for a uniform national law covering the mortgage banks has been felt 
for some years. The subject is so complicated, however, and the laws 
are so different in the different States, that it has been with extreme diffi- 
culty and much delay that a measure has been constructed. Indeed, the 
bill, after having first been published nearly a year ago, has had to undergo 
a thorough reconstruction ; and it is not to be wondered at that many com- 
petent critics are not yet satisfied with it, and that various attempts will 
apparently be made in the Reichstag to amend it. The development of 
mortgage banking in Germany is thus summed up by the London “ Econo- 
mist ” of February 11 : 

“ The mortgage banks have of late years, along with the enormous growth of the large 
cities, played a larger and larger role in the economic life of Germany. There are now 
forty of these institutions, and, with one exception, they have all been organized within the 
past thirty-* ix years. Notwithstanding their brief existence they had already, at the end of 
1897, the Immense sum of £280,000,000 of their obligations, the BO-called Pfandbritfe , in cir- 
culation. Of this sum fully seven-eighths was based upon real property in the cities, the 
credit of the country districts being provided chiefly through the Latubchqflen. The mort- 
gage banks are the channels of real estate credit in the cities, taking mortgages on houses 
and building plots, and supplying themselves with funds for this purpose by selling their 
Ifandbriefe , which are in turn secured by those mortgages. 

It Is in connection with these Pfandbri^fe that one point of dissatisfaction with the new 
bill has arisen. Under the existing Prussian law the Pfandbriefe of the Landechqften are 
recognized by the Probate Courts as a safe investment of the moneys of wards, but the obli- 
gations of the mortgage banks are not thus favored, and the financial press is quite unani- 
mous in the opinion that the new law should tnake this change. There is a rather sharp 
controversy on the subject. The agrarians oppose the change, since the urban IJandbriefe 
would, in that case, enter into more active competition with those of the Landschaflen, 
which have already fallen considerably in price owing to an untimely conversion to a three 
per cent, interest basis several years ago.” 



The subject of strengthening the reserve of the 
T* 10 London^Bank Bank of England has been seriously discussed recently 
at several bank meetings, which are referred to in the 
London “ Economist ” of January 21. Thus, at the meeting of the Union 
Bank of London, the Governor, Mr. F. O. Schuster, urged the desirability 
of bankers generally not only keeping larger reserves themselves, but also 
making every effort to assist the Bank of England to keep a larger stock of 
gold. But at the meeting of the London and Yorkshire Bank a week later, 
the chairman, Mr. B. C. Vernon- Went worth, took a somewhat different 
view. While agreeing with Mr. Schuster that larger reserves ought to be 
kept, he complained that the Bank of England uses in competition with 
bankers the balances that they have deposited with it. “ We bankers,” he 
said, “are asked to support the Bank of England in its endeavors to 
strengthen the gold reserve of the country, but if our reserves are to be 
traded with by the custodian of them, may we not as well trade with them 
ourselves, and at least have the consequent profit to strengthen our posi- 
tion ?” The “ Economist,” in discussing these propositions, says : 
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“ Now we at once admit that If the reserves of the bankers were held Intact instead of 
being traded with in part by the Bank of England, the position would be stronger than it now 
is. Bat if the bankers desire this they most arrange to keep these balances themselves, either 
each holding its own cash reserve or joining together to maintain a common reserve, or 
they mast pay the Bank of England to do the work for them. Sorely those who know what 
the business of banking is cannot expect that the Bank of England would not only under- 
take the gratuitous custody of millions of bankers’ money, no portion of which it is to be 
permitted to use, but also transact gratuitously for the banks all the business in connection 
with their clearing-house operations for which their balances at the Bank are utilized. 
Then, again, if the banks are to hold their own reserves, they must be prepared to keep 
materially larger reserves than they now do, because the Bank of England would not then 
feel under the same obligation as it now recognizes to come to the aid of the market in 
times of great pressure. And, further, if the bankers’ balances are withdrawn from the 
Bank, that, instead of diminishing its competition with them, would be more likely to in- 
crease it. The Bank would then seek to attract private deposits to dll up the gap. That, 
with its great prestige, it would find no difficulty in doing if it offered, like the other banks, 
to pay interest on deposits, and with the money thus obtained it would compete with the 
others more freely than under present conditions it feels justified, or is justified, in doing. 
There is very much indeed to be said in favor of action by the banks to insure that their 
cash reserves shall be kept whole, but do not let them run away with the erroneous idea 
that this can be done without cost to themselves. And unless and until the present system 
is altered, Mr. Schuster’s advice to them to seek to strengthen the hands of the Bank of 
England in its endeavors to maintain habitually a larger stock of gold remains sound.” 



Land Credit in 
Italy. 



The separation of land credit from commercial 
banking in Italy has resulted in the rapid development 
of the new society, the Credito Fondiario , and the 
relief of the National Bank from some of the pressure to which it has been 
subjected. A review of land credit in Italy by M. Pierre des Essars, in 
“ T Economist* European” of January 20, points out the disastrous effects of 
the law of June 14, 1866, which authorized the Bank of Naples and several 
other institutions to undertake mortgage loans. The privilege was extended 
later to the Bank of Sicily and by a law of February 22, 1885, to any bank- 
ing institution having a capital of 10,000,000 lire ($2, 000, 000). Such corpora- 
tions might issue mortgage obligations to the amount of ten times their paid- 
up capital. The National Bank profited by the new law to create a land 
credit department, to which was assigned a capital of 25,000,000 lire taken 
from the reserve. The Bank had the advantage of possessing numerous 
branches and an organization which permitted it to begin its operations with- 
out delay. Requests'for loans were received in the first year amounting to 
272,901,000 lire ($54,000,000), upon which loans were made to the amount of 
61,898,500 lire and applications were under consideration at the end of the 
year amounting to 146,717,500 lire. The Bank issued four per cent, bonds, 
which were sold at rates varying between 475 and 500 lire, with an average 
of 494 lire. The clients of the older land credit corporations, however, 
wishing to profit by the low rates offered by the National Bank, endeavored 
to repay their loans and bought back the bonds of the old banks upon the 
market. Their price rose while that of the obligations of the National Bank 
fell, with the result that the latter could only be placed with difficulty. The 
National Bank made very trifling profits and soon found its assets seriously 
locked up in its land credit operations. The Bank of Naples in the 
meantime had locked up 35,000,000 lire in mortgage loans, and the National 
Bank found its burden of this character a heavy one when the bank scandals 
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of 1892 developed. An important legal question was raised, whether the 
entire assets of the Bank were pledged against its land credit obligations and, 
if so, what was left for note holders. The law of 1893, reorganizing the bank- 
ing system, forbade banks of issue to make mortgage loans and required those 
already made to be liquidated within a fixed time. 

An Act of 1891, created at Rome a new mortgage credit society, called 
Institute Italiano di Credito Fondiario with a capital of 100,000,000 lire 
($20,000,000), for which the National Bank, other leading Italian banks and 
some of the German and Swiss banks, provided the capital. The bonds 
issued were for four and a half per cent., payable in fifty years, and loans are 
made to the amount of only fifty per cent, of the value of the property. 
The loans were made for several years from the capital, and amounted at the 
end of 1894 to 40,600,000 lire. The obligations for four and four and a half 
per cent, were then issued, which had risen in amount to 36,328,500 lire on 
December 31, 1897. The bank has realized a fair profit, which amounted to 
1,917,185 lire ($380,000) for 1897, and the shares have been quoted at 520 lire 
upon a par value of 500 lire. 



The French people have testified their willingness 
The Indo-Chinese gupp^ the Government in a vigorous colonial 
policy by their large subscriptions to the Indo-Chinese 
three and a half per cent, loan, for which subscriptions were closed on Jan- 
uary 14. The loan was not offered, as usual, with the guarantee of the home 
Government, but only with that of the colonial establishment of Indo-China, 
with the purpose of familiarizing investors with colonial loans. The rate at 
which the loan was offered was only 450 francs for a share of the nominal 
value of 500 francs. This made the investment an exceedingly favorable 
one, from the European standpoint of low interest rates, if it could be 
regarded as secure, since the return upon the investment would be 3.89 per 
cent. , free of all internal taxes. The Government, moreover, renounced the 
right of calling any part of the loan before May 1, 1909. The result of this 
appeal to the French public for an amount of 50,000,000 francs, for the con- 
struction of railways in Indo-China under the supervision of the French 
Government, was a subscription equal to thirty-six times the amount asked. 
The total amount subscribed for was about 1,800,000,000 francs ($360,000,- 
000), and the number of applications for a single bond of 500 francs was 
120,000, when only 110,000 bonds were offered. The method pursued by 
Secretary Gage, in awarding the popular loan in the United States in 1898, 
will be followed to the extent that the smaller subscribers will receive a 
larger proportion of their bids than the large subscribers. The latter will 
receive only two per cent, of their subscription. The Paris correspondent of 
the London “Economist,” commenting upon the loan in the issue of January 
21, says : 

“ The subscription was in reality a patriotic manifestation in favor of a vigorous 
colonial policy, accentuated by recent events, and of confidence in the future of Indo- 
China, as the loan has not the usual guarantee of the home Government. The conditions 
of the issue did not contain the usual clause that lists of subscriptions would not be 
accepted, and advantage was no doubt taken of the opportunity to demand a great number 
of bonds on the same paper under fictitious names, as the bonds on which a deposit of fifty 
francs only had to be made commanded beforehand a premium of ten francs, and it has 
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been the practice to consider applications for a single bond as irreducible. Subscribers, 
however, who had counted on that system being followed will be disappointed. As it was 
impossible to give a whole bond to each applicant, the allotment has been made at the rate 
of one fifth of a bond for subscriptions for one to four, two-fifths for five to nine, increas- 
ing to a whole bond for demands for forty-one to seventy-four, and two per cent, above the 
latter number. As no fractions of bonds will be issued, arrangements will be made for 
grouping the certificates to make up the number required for a whole bond.” 



An arrest of the downward tendency of silver 
A Prec|ct@d Rise in bullion and a probable rise in price in future are pre- 
dicted by M. Alfred Neymarck in a recent number of 
44 le Rentier He assigns the following reasons for believing that there may 
be a slightly increased demand for silver. 

44 1. The use and industrial needs for silver have increased in the degree 
that the metal has become less dear. 

2. Subsidiary silver money scarcely meets the needs of several of our 
departments and of other countries, like Belgium, Italy and Switzerland. 

3. The monetary supplies of silver in the great banks are declining. 

4. The annual production of this metal, although having attained in 1897 
the high total of 5,000,000 fine kilograms, shows a tendency to decrease, for 
the actual value of silver depreciated by one- half seems to correspond not 
only to the free play of supply and demand, but also to the return upon 
bullion in the larger portion of the producing countries ; consequently, the 
proprietors of silver mines, in view of the cost of extraction, the amount 
required for wages and the low price of the metal, have less and less interest 
in extracting it and throwing it into circulation.” 

M. Neymarck cites figures from mint reports and other sources to sustain 
his position, and declares that from 1879 to the end of 1896 the industrial 
consumption of silver reached an average of from 100,000 to 150.000 kilo- 
grams, while in 1897 the consumption, according to official statistics, will 
exceed 200,000 kilograms ($8,000,000.) 



A review of the energetic steps by which the Gov- 
The Russ^an^Morietary ernmen ^ G f Russia recently planted the country upon 
the gold basis, by M. Fan- Jung in the 44 Revue d'Bcon- 
omie Politique ” for December, also throws some light upon the actual opera- 
tion of the reform. It seems that the Russian people generally prefer paper 
currency to gold, now that its parity with gold is beyond question. M. Fan- 
Jung says : 

“A special Act (May 8 and November 6, 1895) authorized individuals to conclude bind- 
ing engagements in gold and public depositories to receive gold from them. The Bank of 
Russia was authorized to conduct operations with Individuals in gold and to buy and sell 
the metal. It receives deposits and delivers receipt payable at sight in the same metal. 
The regulations of 1897 established free coinage of the yellow metal. In spite of all these 
facilities, the coins circulate little and return most frequently to the Bank. It will cer- 
tainly be necessary, in order to cancel the small denominations of notes, to withdraw them 
by force from the circulation. In any case it will be a work of time and a long period will 
elapse bpfore the peasant and workingman, accustomed by the usage of more than a cen- 
tury to the handling of bills, will have adopted the little discs of gold. The silver circula- 
tion is less disturbing to the Minister of Finance. The Russians are accustomed to the 
white pieces, for they once formed the basis of the monetary system. The role to which 
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they are destined makes them a subsidiary money necessary for small exchanges and, as 
such, likely to be absorbed by the force of events by the people.” 

The demonetization of silver as full legal-tender money was decreed by 
the ukase of April 8, 1898, and its circulation will not be permitted to exceed 
three roubles ($1.56) per head. The legal- tender power of the silver coins is 
limited to twenty-five roubles ($13) between individuals, but is without limit 
when the silver coins are offered in payment of public dues. M. Fan -Jung 
sums up thus the results which are expected to follow the full establishment 
of the gold standard : 

“ These provisions crown the reform, which has been carried out in conception and ex- 
ecution in a manner which does honor to the Ministry of Finance. Every operation has 
been conducted with an admirable firmness, from the regulation of the quotations for the 
rouble up to the adoption of the new monetary system upon the monometallic basis. 
Moreover, the application of this comprehensive programme has led Russia to an econo- 
mic transformation, produced in great part by foreign capital. This has already crossed 
the frontier under the guarantees which the beginning of the reform afforded. Now that 
the new monetary unit is definitely established, that the similarity of standards Is complete 
between the Empire and other States, the inactive capital of foreign States will be attracted 
towards the great 81 avic country by the numerous openings which the latter is able to as- 
sure. This current of money will be the cause of a new activity in affairs, a new industrial 
development. International transactions will become more certain, the placement of secur- 
ities of the internal debt will be more easily effected. Russia, although still a new country, 
will be able to profit by all the advantages of old organization without having to submit to 
its inconveniences. ’ * 



The annual meeting of the shareholders of the Bank 
The Ban k^of^F ranee 0 f Franc© took place on January 26, with M. Pallain, 
the new Governor, in the chair. The annual report 
showed that the whole volume of productive operations during the calendar 
year 1898 was 16,568,579,000 francs ($3,250,000,000), an increase of 1,260,- 
454,000 francs over 1897. The discounts afforded 667,248,000 francs of this 
increase and advances upon securities 168,804,500 francs. The aggregate 
discounts of the year were 11,032,083,200 francs and the advances upon 
securities 1,380,615,900 francs. The increase in discounts resulted, according 
to the report, entirely from the activity of business, since in 1898, with the 
exception of the Greek loan involving an insignificant amount, there were no 
great financial operations. The reduction of the limit for discounts in the 
new charter has resulted in an increase of bills from five to ten francs ($1 to 
$2) from 22,910 in 1897 to 190,020 in 1898. The Bank has been investigating 
the subject of discounting agricultural warrants and has given instructions 
to the branches for the admission of such paper, with the view of reconciling 
the interests of agriculture with the security of banking operations. The 
advances upon securities for small amounts have been increasing, and up to 
the close of 1898 6,814 borrowers had asked advances below 500 francs ($100). 

The rapidity and volume of transfers of funds through the bank is indi- 
cated by receipts on current account of 59,367,000,000 francs ($11,500,000,000) 
and payments of 59,429,000,000 francs. The report declares that “The 
drafts, which have served almost entirely for this enormous movement, per- 
mit the compensation of debts and credits by simple writing, without any 
movement of specie and bills, and the amounts are nearly those of the Lon- 
don and New York clearing houses.” These operations were conducted upon 
current accounts amounting on the average to 490,700,000 francs during 1898. 
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The Bank opened twenty-one branches daring the past year in conform- 
ity with the requirements of the law of November 17, 1897. It is proposed 
to establish ten more, with thirty new auxiliary bureaus and sixty new agen- 
cies. The close of 1898 found 261 banking offices open. 

The earnings of the Bank in 1898 were 44,924,423 francs, from which fell to 
be deducted 14, 328, 362 francs for administrative expenses and 5, 834, 578 francs 
for general charges and taxes, leaving a net profit of 24,761,482 francs 
($4,800,000) from which 20,911,458 francs were distributed in a dividend of 
110 francs per share. 



The projected law for extending the charter of the 
The N^onal Barife of ]g an ^ 0 f Belgium is now under discussion in that coun- 
try. The new charter will run for thirty years from 
January 1, 1899. Few changes will be made in the existing rules governing 
the Bank except that the words “of Belgium” will hereafter be a part of 
the official title of the National Bank. A quarter of the profits will here- 
after be turned into the public Treasury when the profits exceed four per 
cent, upon the capital, instead of when they exceed six per cent, as under 
the existing charter. The old tax of a quarter of one per cent, will be con- 
tinued upon the circulation in excess of 275,000,000 francs. The limit of the 
discount rate above which all profits shall be covered into the Treasury has 
also been reduced from five to three and a half per cent., so that the entire 
excess of the discount rate above three and a half per cent, will be turned 
into the Treasury. The amount which the Bank shall pay for the use of 
public moneys has been increased from 175,000 francs per year to 230,000 
francs per year. These are the chief changes in the old charter and will 
probably be accepted by the Bank and by the Chambers. The character of 
the Bank and the services it renders the public were very thoroughly dis- 
cussed when the charter was last renewed in 1872 and the Bank has fewer 
opponents on socialistic and agrarian grounds than the Bank of France or 
the Imperial Bank of Germany. 



The discussion of the renewal of the charter of the 
^ °* I m P er i al Bank of Germany began in the Reichstag on 

February 3. The proposals of the Government bill for 
extending the charter, with an increase of the capital of the Bank from 120,- 
000,000 marks to 150,000,000 marks ($37,000,000), and an increase of the limit 
of untaxed circulation to 400,000,000 marks, were set forth in the Bankers* 
Magazine for February. 

An important provision has been added to the bill, which is somewhat 
new in monopoly banking, that the State banks of issue in Germany shall 
not henceforth be allowed to discount below the rate of the Imperial Bank. 
These banks have heretofore given accommodation at a rate sufficiently 
below that of the Imperial Bank to obtain a large share of the commercial 
paper on the market. They have thus been able to utilize about eighty- eight 
per cent, of the quota of non-taxable uncovered notes assigned to them by 
law, and have actually been able to keep a larger amount of uncovered notes 
in circulation than the Imperial Bank itself, although the contingent of the 
latter is 292,117,000 marks against only 81,600,000 marks for the former. 
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The burden of maintaining the elasticity of the currency and of regulating 
the international gold movement has devolved entirely upon the central in- 
stitution. Not only have the private banks been a hindrance to the Imperial 
Bank in regulating the circulation and the money rate, but they have 
always protected their ready cash by rediscounting their paper at the Imperial 
Bank. 

It was believed at first that the new proposition would not encounter great 
hostility from leading financiers, but it has developed that the State banks 
propose to make a serious fight against surrendering the control of their dis- 
count rates to the Imperial Bank. The Berlin correspondent of the London 
li Economist,” in the issue of February 4, says : 

“ The Chambers of Commerce in a number of South German cities are up in arms against 
this clause of the bill. The Chambers of Commerce at Darmstadt, Mannheim and Heil- 
bronn took action against this provision last week, and yesterday similar action was an- 
nounced from Frankfort and Carlsruhe. The Saxon Bank of Dresden, too, has sent a 
communication to the Berlin “ Boeraen Zeitung in which it says that if the provision in 
question becomes law It will seriously consider the expediency of surrendering its privi- 
lege of Issuing notes. The Bavarian Note Bank having indicated its purpose to offer no 
resistance to the change of the law, the Saxon Bank points out with some bitterness that 
the Munich institution fares much better in the matter of the non taxable note contingent 
assigned to it under the existing law than the Saxon Bank, as it has assigned to it £1,600,- 
000 in uncovered notes upon a capital of only £375,000, whereas the Saxon Bank, with a 
capital of £1,500.000, may issue only £860,500 of uncovered non-taxable notes. 

In the Reichstag, too, the opposition to the change in question has already begun to 
show its head. Yesterday a number of members of that body, Conservatives, National 
Liberals and Centrists of agrarian and bimetallist tendencies, held a conference to discuss 
plans for the coming debates. While no proposition was voted upon, it is reported that a 
plan was discussed for amending the bill in the direction of a still greater nationalization 
of the Bank by having the Empire take the £1,750,000 of new capital provided for. In 
spite, however, of opposition within and without the Reichstag, it is considered certain that 
the bill will become law in the form in which it has been brought in. It meets with the 
complete approval of such impartial and competent experts as Ludwig Bamberg, the lead- 
ing champion of the original banking law of 1875. ” 



A statement of the condition of the Bank of Russia 
The Bank^of^ Russia in beginning of each month during 1898 is presented 

in the “ Bulletin Russ e de Statistique ” for December, 
which shows in a striking manner the security of the note issues. The notes 
in circulation were more than covered throughout the year by the gold in 
the custody of the Bank, and were reduced by the amount of more than 
210,000,000 roubles ($109,000,000) during 1898. The note circulation, which 
was 1,061,900,000 roubles upon the average during 1893, and was not reduced 
materially during 1894 and 1895, fell to $962,200,000 roubles on March 1, 1897, 
against gold holdings at that time of 833,200,000 roubles ($433,000,000). The 
volume of outstanding notes first fell below the gold reserve in October, 
1897, and the notes were reduced on January 1, 1898, to 901,200,000 roubles 
against a reserve of 994,900,000 roubles. The Government endeavored all 
through 1898 to withdraw notes by forcing gold into general circulation, 
with the result that on January 1, 1899, the outstanding notes were only 
662,100,000 roubles against a gold reserve of 845,800,000 roubles ($440, 000,- 
000), or an excess of reserve above outstanding notes of 183,700,000 roubles 
($95,000,000). 
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The changes in the current accounts kept at the Bank of Russia and the 
total of loans and discounts at the beginning of each year in representative 
years appears in the following table : 



Current accounts Loam and discounts 
January 1. in roubles. in roubles. 

1880 91 , 800,000 264 , 100,000 

1882 93 , 800,000 217 , 600,000 

1884 98 , 300,000 248 , 400,000 

1886 128 , 400,000 187 , 100,000 

1888 87 , 600,000 259 , 400,000 

1890 57 , 600,000 256 , 000,000 

1892 83 , 000,000 214 , 400,000 

1894 129 , 000,000 293 , 900,000 

1895 105 , 700,000 357 , 500,000 

1896 99 , 500,000 407 , 100,000 

1898 . 146 , 500,000 273 , 700,000 

1899 102 , 500,000 265 , 900,000 



The absence of material growth in the business of the Bank of State since 
1880 is due largely to the fact that many private banks and discount compa- 
nies have been established in the interval and that the Bank of State, like 
the National Banks of England, France and Germany, has become in a large 
measure the keeper of the ultimate reserve of the country and has assumed 
the function of issue to the exclusion of a large commercial business. 



The Bank of 
Japan. 



The pressure for currency in Japan during the last 
few years has resulted in the presentation of a bill to 
the Diet, proposing to raise the limit of authorized cir- 
culation not subject to tax from 85,000,000 yen to 120,000,000 yen ($60,- 
000,000). Several leading Japanese economists have been questioned on the 
subject and have made conflicting replies. Mr. Shibusawa Eichi, President 
of the First National Bank, expressed opposition to the measure upon the 
ground that the Bank of England had not obtained an increase of the limit 
since 1844 and that neither the growth of population nor of foreign com- 
merce in Japan justified an increase. Prof. Kanai of the Imperial University 
also opposed the measure, but Mr. Takahashi of the Specie Bank of Yoko- 
hama believes that the figures of the circulation and reserve in recent years 
are a strong argument for increasing the limit. The paper currency in circu- 
lation has varied since 1884 from 180,000,000 to 240,000,000 yen and the specie 
reserve of the Bank of Japan from 50,000,000 to 80,000,000 yen. Prof. Fox- 
well of the Imperial University also favors an increase of the limit. 

The Government has followed up the bill raising the limit by another 
measure, proposing that a portion of the profits of the increased circulation 
go to the Government. The Treasury is hereafter to receive six per cent, of 
the net profits on the paid-up capital, after the shareholders have been pro- 
vided with a dividend of four per cent. The Bank will also pay to the Gov- 
ernment a third of the amount remaining after it shall have made the mini- 
mum application of its profits on account of its reserves. One-tenth of the 
excess profits is carried to the reserves, so that the payments to the Govern- 
ment actually amount to three-tenths of the net profits remaining after the 
payment of the minimum dividend and the other taxes. 
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Banking and Financial Notes. 

— The Russian Savings banks continue to show a monthly increase in net 
deposits and in number of accounts. The number of accounts on Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, was 2,675,536, with deposits of 508,512,000 roubles; accounts on 
October 1, 2,691,309, with deposits of 510,494,000 roubles; and accounts on 
November 1, 2,712,235, with deposits of 513,546,000 roubles ($217,000,000). 

— The Italian Savings banks showed a loss in deposits during October. 
The amount to the credit of depositors fell from 551,623,363 lire on Septem- 
ber 30 to 549,954,701 lire ($105,000,000) on November 1. There was, however, 
an increase in the number of accounts during October amounting to 12,624. 
The new accounts opened were 26,615, those closed, 13,991. C. A. C. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



t AU books mentioned In the following notices will be supplied st the publishers' lowest rates os 
application to Bradford Rhodes A Co.. 78 William Street, New York.] 



Things Taxable. By E. M. Longcop*. Houston, Texas. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a pamphlet of seventy -two pages, containing the stamp taxes under sched- 
ule A of the War Revenue Act, also a digest of the decisions of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. It contains in addition a separate list of other exemptions, 
the rulings of the Commissioner and the sections of the law applicable to banking 
and commercial paper, and bankers and brokers. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, and the compilation has been made with a view 
to rendering the book serviceable and accurate. Mr. Longcope is a banker of more 
than twenty years’ experience, and the results achieved show him to be otherwise 
wt*ll qualified to prepare a condensation of this important Act. 

Monet and Bimetallism. A 8tudy of the Uses and Operations of Money and Credit; 
with a Critical Analysis of the Theories of Bimetallism and a8tudy of Symmetallism, 
and of the Tabular Standard of Value. By Henry A. Miller. New York. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a careful examination of the nature and use of metallic money. The 
author deals at length with the standard of value, the quantity theory, credits, bi- 
metallism, the clearing-house, etc. 

An interesting chapter of the book relates to the Lowe-8crope Tabular Standard 
of Value. The volume contains many strong arguments calculated to reinforce the 
position of those who believe in the gold standard. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, Dealing with its Language, Literature and Contents, Including 
the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M. A., D. D. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

At a time when the grounds of religious belief are being put to the test of the 
most searching investigation and criticism the appearance of a work of the above 
character will be welcomed by biblical scholars. 

Volume I, containing nearly 900 pages, is now ready, and other volumes are to fol- 
low shortly . The exposition of the various biblical words and terms is so copious that 
the scope of the volumes is hardly sufficiently indicated by the word Dictionary. It is 
encyclopaedic in its fulness, and each of the articles, except where the definition is 
unimportant, is signed by some eminent exegetical scholar. 

The biblical student will find in this Dictionary a powerful aid to the intelligent 
study of the Holy Scriptures. It is an inexhaustible mine of trustworthy informa- 
tion on all subjects directly or collaterally related to sacred literature. 
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Whatever may be the truth as to the order of creation and the story of our 
earth, whether they were the result of an imperial mandate under whose influence 
they stood forth, or whether developed by a slow evolutionary movement reaching 
over a period of unrecorded time, it is certain that since man came upon the scene 
his development in knowledge, industry and art has been along the line of a slow, 
upward movement. In his beginning as a tiller of the soil he knew nothing better 
as a tool than the crooked stick lying conveniently at his hand. By gradual steps, 
reaching over thousands of years, he achieved for himself the modern plow. Hia 
first means of transportation were his own shoulders, or, preferably, the back of his- 
wife. He soon learned that he could haul his burdens upon a fallen branch of a 
tree or an uncouth sled dragged across the bare ground. He discovered later that 
two sections of a tree trunk connected together by an axle reduced friction and 
made transportation easier, and by steps infinitely slow and painful, he at last real- 
ized the giant locomotive, the steel rails and the iron bridge spanning great rivers. 
He first knew that he could ride upon a floating log ; he then learned that this samo 
log, if hollowed out, was increased in buoyancy and could be made to carry a 
greater burden, and through the long and weary centuries he gained advantage, 
step by step, until we see under his control the ten-thousand-ton steamship of to- 
day. In his relations to his fellows and society we can readily trace a similar 
movement. 

In the early time personal injuries were redressed or avenged by personal retali- 
ation. Later, the tribe undertook to redress the injury of its member by asserting 
the power of the united whole. The feudal system was a step In the upward 
movement, and at last we see the judicial tribunal, well-organized States, written 
laws and constitutions. 

In trade and commerce the story is equally interesting and instructive. Beginning 
in a raw barter, article for article, there followed later on, by a purely natural 
process, the development of a crude money which became the intermediary in 
trade. By the refinement of choice, slowly asserting itself, one article after another 
serving as this common medium of exchange gave place to another of higher and 
better form, until at last, over all the habitable globe, silver and gold became the 
acceptable common medium of exchange. The banker was a later comer in thia 
long-developing movement. He began as a mere changer of money on the border 
lands between alien tribes or at the boundaries between different States and peoples. 
The growth of commerce, the universal desire of men to exchange with each other 
the products of their respective industry, more settled and less barbaric conditions, 
the increased power of productivity, and the improved means of intercommunica- 
tion, developed commerce and gave to the banker a higher mission than he had 
hitherto exercised. He became an intermediary for the payment of money at dis- 
tant points. He developed economizing instruments known as bills of exchange, 
and in the process of time he became the trusted depository of the money of those 
who did not require it for any present use, and who sought for it a place of con- 
venient safety. The growth of credit marked the period where man was far ad- 

* Address of Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, delivered at the Conven- 
tion of the Virginia Bankers 1 Association, Richmond, February 22. 
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vanced in his moral and intellectual development, and it would be interesting to 
stop for a moment, if I could, to consider this powerful influence, the influence of 
credit, in the world’s industrial activities. In the fullness of time the banker be- 
came the great intermediary in this field of credit. With his character established 
— accredited as the possessor of capital — his guarantee to the undertakings of other 
men became effective to make these undertakings exchangeable for the products of 
industry, or by a direct credit upon his books, available to those in whom he was 
satisfied to put his trust, and by the issue of his own notes, which sometimes circu- 
lated far, his usefulness as a factor in commerce and trade was enormously en- 
hanced. In all this field to which I have made reference, legislation followed the 
action of the individual. It never preceded him. It never invented or created. 
The operation of law was along the line of regulation or restriction. In many par- 
ticulars the regulation of law worked beneficent ends, by establishing a system of 
weights and measures, by establishing coinage, fixing weight and fineness to specific 
quantities of money metal, and giving names to represent each specific coin, like 
the name dollar, pound, franc. It rendered a great service. It did not, however, 
thus alter, amend, or rescind ; it merely established in convenient form what had 
hitherto existed in a less convenient form. In coining 25.8 grains of gold into a 
round disc and in denominating it a dollar, it merely gave one word, “dollar,” to 
take the place of several words, to wit, “25.8 grains of gold, .9 fine.” So when it 
stamps upon this coin the word dollar it uses the form of expression which trans- 
lated means : This is 25.8 grains of gold. It did not affect, nor did it intend to 
affect, the exchangeable equivalent of what it thus put into convenient form. 
Strange proneness of the human mind to impute to the names of things the virtues 
and qualities of the things themselves. Rheumatism is the name for certain pains 
experienced by the human species. These aches and pains are the expression of 
ulterior conditions, but we take the name given to the symptoms and we conceive, 
or are apt to conceive, of rheumatism as a thiog in and of itself, invading the sys- 
tem as an adventurous burglar invades one’s chamber. It is this conception which 
makes rude men everywhere seek to “drive out disease,” thus personified, by the 
use of tom-toms, or charms, or the medicine man. It is an illusion that still haunts 
the minds of most of us. 8o the simple impute to the word dollar a dynamic 
power. They think the law can create it. The flat establishing 25.8 grains of gold 
to be a dollar is regarded as the effective thing, and they innocently dream that an 
authority high enough, say as the Government, can by a similar flat make another 
thing equally effective as a dollar. They are lost and confused by names. They 
are unable to see that back of the name must exist the substance. 

I have spoken of the operation of the law as being either in the line of regulation 
or definition, or in the line of restriction or prohibition. In all the fields of industry, 
and commerce, and social development it has of necessity followed and regulated, it 
has never been able to create. The locomotive of to-day is the last product of hu- 
man ingenuity, operating in the individual mind, perfecting its work over a genera- 
tion or more of increasing knowledge and skill. Waiting for law, there would never 
have been a locomotive, a steamship or a wagon. Now that these are here, law may 
well regulate against dangers and abuses. It may properly require that the boilers 
of the steamship and the locomotive shall be constructed of a kind and quality of 
material which the best engineering knowledge can approve as safe. 

In the field of banking, to which you stand related, the individual initiative has 
been the only efficient creator. The banker has now become a factor in commerce 
And exchange, whether foreign or domestic, scarcely less important than the steam- 
ship or the railroad. By simple devices, slowly elaborated, such as checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, accounts of deposit and the issue of notes, the enormous work of 
the world’s exchanges are in the most part effected. How few realize that every 
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year there passes and repasses in our own country, from seller to buyer, more than 
fifty thousand millions of dollars in value without the use of money at all, and that out 
of all the enormous total of sixty or seventy thousand millions of dollars of trade 
and exchange in our own country, money itself figures only in the proportion of 
possibly one to ten. The banking machinery does the larger part of the world’s ex- 
changes. Now it is evident that a mechanism able to accomplish such an enormous 
result is charged with great power. As in the case of the locomotive and the steam- 
ship, law may wisely come in and guard against a reckless use of that power, but it is 
clear in this case as in the other that restriction and prohibition should be result of 
the highest experience and the greatest wisdom. Through liberty, wisely regulated 
by law, society has advanced, and all the great achievements of invention realized. 
It is as true of commerce and banking as it is in the mechanical arts and the physical 
sciences. Liberty gives life — unwise repression destroys. 

Evolution op Our Banking System. 

I desire now to make particular application of these thoughts to our experience 
in this country, as that experience relates to bankiug and currency. Under that evo- 
lutionary tendency to which I have referred, and in the exercise of a large liberty, 
the banking system of the United States has made a history not different in its nature 
from that of our mechanical appliances. Beginning in crude development, stimu- 
lated by new requirements, corrected by larger knowledge and experience, the sys- 
tem of banking was tending towards perfection. The laws of different States, 
which thirty seven years ago were the only laws relating to banking, varied from 
each other in their wisdom, and the businesses practically carried on, illustrated in 
the various localities the wise or unwise character of those laws. I must stop here a 
moment to emphasize, in the briefest terms, the function of the banker. By most 
he is regarded as a dealer in money merely. He is such only to a very limited extent. 
He is essentially a dealer in credits. His business is to give his moneyed obligations, 
well established and widely known as they are, or ought to be, in exchange for the 
moneyed obligations of his customers and dealers. The credit and financial ability 
of the average dealer are known only to a very narrow group. They can and do 
make their position known to the banker, and by securing his credit instruments in 
exchange for their own they obtain power to acquire tools, instruments of production 
or articles of trade. This is true whether the bankers’ obligations they thus acquire 
be checks, drafts, or credit on his books against which they may draw, or his notes of 
hand of convenient size, generally known as currency. 

Now, it is obvious that, with due regard to the public safety, the larger degree 
of liberty there be to the dealer and the banker in their mutual operations in this 
field of credit, the better will the public interests be served. The bank note issued 
by the banker, for reasons which will appear a little later on, is oftentimes the only 
Instrument of which the dealer can make use, and under free conditions it would be 
usefully availed of. That this liberty of action could be wisely and safely employed 
was fully demonstrated in the years anterior to the Civil War. Slightly varying in 
non-essentials, the systems in vogue in New England, in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Loui- 
siana, and several other States, offered the most perfect machinery of domestic ex- 
change. The action of the national Government by which, in 1863, it repressed with 
a crushing tax that part of the banking machinery represented by bank-note 
issues, cut from under the business public, especially in those sections where capi- 
tal was scarce, a most important aid to industry and productivity. Whether this 
arbitrary action was justifiable on the grounds of public need, whether, as has been 
claimed, the repression of the bank note and the infusion of the greenback into the 
avenues of our daily commerce was necessary to save the nation’s life, is a question 
not yet fully answered . If that question be settled in the affirmative, however, no one 
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dare set up the claim that the perpetuation of the greenback is now essential to the 
perpetuity of the national life. The repressive legislation referred to destroyed an in- 
strument of commerce of the most useful kind, an instrument everywhere available 
to character and capacity as industrial needs required. It substituted a credit in- 
strument not thus responsive. I cannot follow, into all its details, the inj urious influ- 
ence of this artificial medium. 

If the issue of the greenbacks could have been avoided, their utterance was a 
most expensive makeshift, for it is clearly discernible that, through their deprecia- 
tion in the world’s standard money, they piled up the principal of the interest bear- 
ing debt not less than a thousand millions of dollars. This is bad enough, but it is 
not the worst. A poor machine, when a better can be had, often accou uts for the whole 
difference between ruinous loss and desirable profit. A railroad man, whose line is 
just earning enough to pay its actual cost of operation, recently said to me : ** If I 
could throw into the scrap pile forty of my locomotives and have the means to buy 
and put in their place an equal number of the newer types, I could earn a dividend 
out of my increased power of transportation.'* 

How Banks are Hampered in Using Their Credit. 

I assert that the greenback is a weak and ineffective device if we compare it with 
the bank note in its usefulness to production and exchange. The truth of this can 
be best apprehended, perhaps, by an illustration. A banker, if you please at some 
western point where the pioneer is fighting a hard battle with climate and soil, is 
visited by some one or other of the agents of production or exchange that have found 
their homes in his locality . The banker has some capital. He has a good credit. The 
sanctions of the law are over him, and the inhibitions of the law are calculated to keep 
him in a path of safety. Within the lines of these proper inhibitions he. like all other 
men, ought to have perfect liberty. Visited, as I have just said, by some member of 
the community who desires a loan, the banker finds two ways by which the needs of 
his customer can be met ; the one is by loaning him money, that is to say, actual cap- 
ital in the form of money ; the other is by loaning to his customer the use of his, the 
banker’s credit ; and, as I have already explained, this is the more important field 
of the banker’s operations. If the banker has money in hand he can supply his cus- 
tomer’s need. If his supply of money on hand be only adequate to form a proper 
reserve against his own outstanding liabilities, money he cannot lend. His credit, 
however, he may extend. He can give to the proposed borrower a credit upon his 
books against which the borrower might check ; but, unfortunately, the borrower 
must make use of the credit at outside points where his credit is not known, and 
where his checks upon the banker would not be received. He desires to buy wheat, 
or cattle, or lumber, or employ labor, so that, in the case I have just supposed, as he 
cannot borrow the money of the banker, who has not the money to spare, and as he 
cannot avail himself of the banker's credit because ofthe disability just pointed out^ 
his purpose is defeated and his enterprise to the community is by so much lost. There 
was one form of credit which the banker, except for the law, could have extended 
to him, namely, the banker’s own notes in denominations of convenient size, which 
would be acceptable in exchange to dealers and laborers, even at points quite remote. 
Do you ask why does not the banker lend his greenbacks since there are plenty of 
greenbacks in circulation ? The answer is that the greenbacks are no more available 
to the banker for such a purpose than silver or gold, since he can acquire neither ex- 
cept through buying them in the market or borrowing them at the market price, if 
perchance there be any place in the market where he could borrow them to reloan 
again to his own customers. Do you ask why he could not obtain, if he were a Na- 
tional banker, his own notes under the law as it is and lend them to his proposed 
borrower ? The answer is plain enough. It is because if he sought to do this he 
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would have to invest about about one hundred and twenty dollars of his capital in 
the bonds of the United States and put them up as security to his own notes for only 
one hundred dollars. This kind of impoverishment he could not endure. Every 
dollar he thus invested would tend to weaken his ability to serve the public need 
where he lived. Besides it would be an empty and useless performance. If he was 
possessed of one hundred and twenty dollars in capital, with that he could buy in 
the market one hundred and twenty dollars in silver or gold or greenbacks, and 
thus have have one hundred and twenty dollars to lend, while, as we have seen, if 
he took the only route by which he can now issue his own notes, he would only have 
one hundred dollars to lend. It is at this point that the money question as it relates 
to the currency is to be considered. 

The present system paralyzes one of the instruments of credit, the most useful 
in those regions of country where the mechanism of exchange, such as checks and 
drafts and bills of exchange, are not available for the current uses of productivity 
and commerce. It is urged in behalf of the Government issues of paper money that 
it is a saving of interest to the people. That is to say that the Government having 
1846,000,000 of its notes outstanding drawing no interest, against which it carries 
only a reserve balance of $100,000,000 in gold, thus saves the interest on the differ- 
ence of $246,000,000. The interest on $246,000,000 at three per cent, is $7,380,000, 
and if no other considerations were to be taken into view, this saving to the people 
is to be desired, but it must not be forgotten that the Government in its broadest 
definition is the people, and if we save on one hand the interest on $246,000,000 by 
the repression of a natural instrument of credit like the bank note, we may lose, 
through the destruction of this better instrument, economical values and advantages 
far in excess of the seven millions or more supposed to be economized. Congress- 
man Walker, Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency in the House of 
Bepresentative, whose power of analysis on these important questions is of the first 
order, figures up that by reason of a higher rate of interest under our present sys- 
tem occasioned by the repression of bank note issues the people are taxed, in the 
payment of such higher interest, a sum equal to more than seventy millions per 
annum, and I have not yet seen anybody able to refute his proposition. 

How the Legal-Tender Notes Foster Speculation. 

There is another side to this question which, if time permitted, I would like to 
follow up. The Government note, in addition to the evils just pointed out, works 
a positive and direct injury in another direction. Being in itself a legal tender, it 
becomes effective at the great centers as a stimulant to speculations in securities. 
Under the law a dollar of gold becomes lawful reserve for four dollars of deposits. 
Under the law also the greenback, being a legal tender as much as gold, is clothed 
with the same power in its relation to deposits. But there is a radical difference 
between gold and the greenbacks. The one is money, the other is a promise to pay 
money, and the promise to pay becomes as effective in its stimulus to an expansion 
of loans in the great money centers as gold itself is. I have just said that both form 
a legal reserve for deposits in the relation of one to four, but it must be remembered 
that deposits can be built up through loaning even as they can be by the deposit in 
the bank of money itself. If you deposit in one bank in New York one hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, the deposits of that bank are increased one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. If I, visiting another bank, obtain a loan against my note in a similar 
sum and have it passed to my credit, the books of that bank also show an increase 
of one hundred thousand dollars in deposits. Thus the appearance in the money 
centers of the legal-tender Government paper money operates to stimulate lending 
upon stocks, or bonds, or local securities of every, kind. The money of the country, 
whether gold or greenbacks, tends toward the centers in those periods when the 
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country cannot make full use of it. Absorbed in the centers in the way I have justr 
described, when the country wants its money again, the whole structure of the cen- 
tre is shaken, semi-panic sets in, the great wants of the interior of the country for 
the moving of crops are not supplied. But I cannot follow the subject further. 
The question is. What are you going to do about it. The first element in the answer 

is, be patient about it, try to understand fully the real facts of the case yourself, 
endeavor to show the people with whom you come in contact that it is their ques- 
tion, and thus correct popular misconceptions. The banker is interested in it as the 
railroad man is interested in having good bridges, good rails, good locomotives, but 
the people are also interested. With good road-bed, safe bridges, and powerful 
locomotives, the cost of transportation can be cheapened to the people. With the 
facilities for the issue of proper instruments of credit, in which bank notes are 
included, the banker will no doubt find his power of usefulness increased, but as in 
the case of the railroad, its effect will be lower terms of interest to the people and 
the availability to them of instruments of exchange which they cannot now control. 
Holding these views as I do, I cannot discover that I have any personal interest in 
their dissemination. Some who oppose the ideas here enunciated, charge me with 
speaking from the banker’s standpoint. As a banker I have never had any personal 
interest in the question, because as a bank officer I have never signed a note to cir- 
culate as money. The reason for not doing so was the fact, already described, that 
it was an unprofitable tie-up of capital, and in the large center, where my life as a 
banker has been passed, all the credit facilities needed by the community were sub- 
stantially supplied through book accounts, checks, drafts, and bills of exchange. 

That a reform will come I have no doubt. The evolutionary movement to which 
all the improvements in society can be traced was violently interrupted by the inter- 
vention of Government paper money, and the prohibition of bank-note issues. 
That we will eventually return to a larger liberty on the part of the individual, 
acting alone or associated with others, is, I think, certain. This reform, however, 
will come slowly. The dissemination of the knowledge of the truth must precede 

it. and each in his place may help it forward, not by words of htat and passion, but 
by calm and patient testimony to the truth. 



Consolidation op Banks.— There is a notable tendency toward bank consolida- 
tion in several of the larger cities of the country. As these banks have found it im- 
possible to make money with so much competition, they have decided to unite and 
thus dispense with unnecessary machinery. Such a movement is perfectly legiti- 
mate, of course, and in some respects it will benefit not only the banks that have 
merged their business, but outside ones as well. 

There are some features of these consolidations, however, that are objectionable. 
In the first place, a sudden and considerable reduction in the volume of banking 
capital is likely to derange business, and it also weakens the security which deposit- 
ors now have. As money accumulates and bank deposits increase, a falling off in 
banking capital follows as a natural result of the increase of loanable funds supplied 
by the deposits, and where this reduction is gradual it may not work any harm. 
But by the consolidation of a number of banks, each having large capital, into a single 
institution, without a proportionate increase of capital, a violent change is effected. 

The amalgamation of competing banks, by dispensing with unnecessary ma- 
chinery, will make it possible for the investors in bank stock to get a fair return on 
their investment, and within certain limits it is beneficial, but it is not desirable that 
this absorption should be so far extended as to interfere with our present system of 
independent competing t anks, nor is this probable. It is so easy to organize compet- 
ing banks that the business is not likely to be monopolized by the big institutions. 
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The law of bankruptcy is purely statutory in its origin and development. His- 
tory tells us that the first enactments upon this subject contained no features of 
voluntary bankruptcy. As early as 1305, in the reign of Edward First, laws were 
passed in England offering special remedies to creditors against debtors, and in 
1542, in the reign of Henry Eighth, bankruptcy proceedings were entered for the 
purpose of aiding in the collection of debts. Under these earlier laws the interest 
of the creditor only seems to have been served, for it was not until 1705 that pro- 
vision was made for the discharge of the debtors upon their appearing and answer- 
ing truthfully all questions propounded to them. In 1825 the law was made still 
broader in its scope, and the voluntary feature was for the first time introduced, so 
that in England from that time to the present the benefits of bankruptcy were to 
be equally at the service of debtor and creditor. 

Recognizing the propriety and expediency of bankruptcy legislation, the 
framers of our Constitution provided that Congress should have power to enact 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy. The theory upon which such a law 
should be passed was well set forth by Mr. Madison in the “ Federalist/' wherein 
he declared : 

“ That whenever an unfortunate debtor is unable to pay his debts in f ull, it is not Just 
that one or a few of his creditors should be paid in full and the others receive nothing:, but 
that his estate should be divided ratably among: his creditors, and that if the debtor is unfor- 
tunate, and honestly so, and delivers all his property to his creditors, it is only proper that he 
should be enabled to begin life anew freed from the burden of his old debts. This is not 
done with any disregard for contract debts, which are held sacred by the Constitution, but 
it is justified on the theory that every member of society is needed, and that if the person 
who is hopelessly weighted down by debt is freed from his burden, he may retrieve his repu- 
tation and become a valuable member of society.” 

Former Laws Relating to Bankruptcy. 

The first bankruptcy law after the adoption of the Constitution was passed in 
the year 1800 and remained in force less than three years. It provided only for 
voluntary bankruptcy. 

Our second bankruptcy law was passed in 1841 following the panic of 1837, 
which caused such widespread financial disaster throughout the country, its pas- 
sage being demanded by the great army of debtors at that time. It provided for 
both voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy, but it proved to be in many respects 
such an unpopular law that it was repealed by the same Congress that enacted it. 

From 1841 until 1867 we had no national bankruptcy law, but in the latter year 
a law was passed to meet the conditions that followed the destruction of property 
occasioned by our Civil War and to relieve distressed debtors who had been finan- 
cially overwhelmed by the results of that conflict. This law was repealed in 1878, 
and for twenty years there has been no general law on the subject. 

Principal Features op tbe New Act. 

Last summer Congress again passed a bankruptcy law, which has now been in 
operation only a few months. Time enough has not yet elapsed for judicial con- 
struction of its provisions. No attempt will, therefore, be made to set forth in this 
paper a complete exposition of the law or the rules of procedure under the same, 
4 
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but rather it will be my purpose to mention some of the salient features of the 
enactment. 

From what has already been said it will be understood that the two main objects 
to be accomplished by this law are : 

First, an equitable distribution of the assets of the insolvent’s estate among his 
creditors ; and 

Second, the discharge of the insolvent from his obligations. 

The term insolvency as it appears in the present law is not used in its restricted 
sense. The old definition of insolvency was the inability of a person to pay debts 
in the ordinary course of business as is usually done by persons carrying on trade. 
This was the definition and rule applied under the old bankruptcy law, and this is 
the definition and rule applied in most cases under the State insolvency laws. This 
view of insolvency is departed from in the present bankruptcy law, and under its 
provisions a person is only insolvent when all his property, exclusive of what he 
has disposed of or concealed to defraud his creditors, at a fair valuation shall not 
equal the amount of his debts. He may be in default on his notes and commercial 
paper, or any other obligations, still, if he can come into court and show that his 
property, at a fair valuation, exclusive of what he may have attempted to dispose 
of, is equal in value to his debts, then he is not insolvent and cannot be forced into 
bankruptcy against his will. 

Bearing in mind, then, the meaning of the term insolvency as used in the new 
bankrupt law, let us see who can voluntarily or involuntarily become bankrupts. 

Who May Be Adjudged Bankrupts. 

Any person who owes debts, except a corporation, shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of this Act as a voluntary bankrupt. This is a broad provision and can easily be 
made use of. Under the involuntary features of the bill those who convey, trans- 
fer, conceal, remove or permit to be concealed or removed any part of their property 
with intent to hinder, delay or defraud a creditor, may he declared bankrupts if 
they are insolvent, and an equal disposition of the property among all the creditors 
may be had. Those who make general assignments under State laws may be 
adjudged bankrupts and the assignments so made are superseded by the bankrupt 
law. Those debtors who, while insolvent, transfer property with intent to prefer 
one creditor over another or to suffer one creditor to obtain preference over another 
by legal proceedings and do not discharge such preference at least five days before 
sale or disposition of the property affected by it, may be adjudged bankrupts. 
Corporations cannot become voluntary bankrupts. Banks, both National and 
8tate, are left to be wound up under the provisions of the law creating them and 
cannot be adjudged involuntary bankrupts. Private bankers come under the opera- 
tion of the law. It should also be pointed out that while certain corporations may 
be adjudged involuntary bankrupts, others cannot be. The great railroad, trans- 
portation and insurance companies are left to be dealt with as heretofore ; but cor- 
porations engaged principally in manufacturing, trading, printing, publishing or 
mercantile pursuits and owing debts to the amount of $1,000, are subject to the 
provisions of the law. Those who are engaged in farming or tillage of the soil or 
wage earners, while entitled to the benefits of the Act as voluntary bankrupts, are 
not subject to the involuntary features. It was thought that the credit given to 
this class is largely local, and that the remedies of the creditors under the State laws 
are adequate. 

Now, much has been said against the involuntary features of the bankruptcy 
law. It has been stated that here has been given an opportunity for the creditor to 
unjustly force a struggling debtor into bankruptcy, but an examination of the 
grounds for involuntary bankruptcy do not seem to disclose any reason for such 
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fear. It will be perceived that in respect to the last two grounds, namely, where 
a man has made a general assignment for the benefit of his creditors and where a 
man has admitted in writing his insolvency and his willingness to be put into bank- 
ruptcy on that ground, that these grounds are practically voluntary. If he has 
made an assignment, it is certainly a voluntary act on his part, and practically a 
confession of insolvency. By changing the method of liquidation from an assigned 
estate to bankruptcy, the debtor gets the benefit of his discharge and the creditors 
are not subject to the annoyances and delays of a friendly assignee. If he has 
stated in writing that he is insolvent and willing to be put into insolvency, it is 
certainly a voluntary act on his part. 

So that really there are only three grounds for involuntary bankruptcy, and two 
of these, namely, a transfer of property to defraud his creditors, and a transfer of 
property to preferred creditors, are wholly at the option and under the control of 
the bankrupt. The only other ground remaining is what is called a preference in 
legal proceedings. That is, if the man is insolvent and his creditors proceed against 
him by attachment and through such process seek to take his property, in that case 
if he is not able to discharge these proceedings before final sale on execution he can 
be put into bankruptcy. It should be observed in respect to this ground considered 
in connection with other provisions of the law, to which reference will be made, that 
the attaching creditor can easily be deprived of his preference. If bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are instituted within four months his attachment can be set aside and the 
property attached goes into the general estate of the bankrupt for distribution 
among his creditors. Hence, while this might seem a hardship to those opposed to 
involuntary bankruptcy on this ground, yet there is on the other hand a protection 
in it against the attaching creditor, for he will be slow to move when he knows that 
the other creditors can put the debtor into bankruptcy and thereby vacate the at- 
tachment. It would seem, therefore, that the grounds of involuntary bankruptcy 
are really reduced to those cases where the bankrupt has committed a fraud or has 
given a preference. It need hardly be argued that he who commits a fraud against 
his creditors carries himself beyond the pale that entitles him to protection. While, 
on the other hand, opinions upon the right and expediency of preference will not 
always agree. 

Form op Procedure Under the Act. 

We will now glance for a moment at the actual steps to be taken by creditors to 
force a debtor into bankruptcy. 

A petition praying that a debtor may be adjudged a bankrupt must be made by 
three persons having provable claims, aggregating over $500, unless the creditors 
are less than twelve in number, in which case one creditor whose claim equals such 
an amount may file the petition. It is important to bear in mind in this connection 
that a petition may be filed against a person who is insolvent and who has com- 
mitted any of the acts of bankruptcy within four months after the commission of 
the act. The charges and allegations contained in the petition of the moving cred- 
itors shall come before the court in the same way as other issues, and the persons 
against whom an involuntary bankruptcy petition has been filed shall be entitled to 
a trial by jury on all questions pertaining to his solvency. This question of sol- 
vency having been settled, either the petition is dismissed or the debtor is adjudged 
bankrupt as prayed for in the petition. If the debtor is adjudged a bankrupt, 
then the court shall cause a meeting of the creditors to be had in not less than 
ten nor more than thirty days after such adjudication at the county seat of the 
county where the bankrupt does business. At this meeting the creditors shall 
elect one or three trustees who shall have control over the bankrupt's estate and 
shall practically exercise the same powers as have heretofore been exercised by an 
assignee in the case of a general assignment for the benefit of creditors. 
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The duties of bankrupts are carefully prescribed and set forth, and among other 
things the bankrupt must make full schedules of his property, creditors and indebt- 
edness, and attend for examination whenever required. Provision is made for the 
arrest and detention of a bankrupt when it is proven that he is about to leave the 
Jurisdiction of the court or to avoid examination or defeat bankruptcy proceedings. 
Heavy penalties are imposed for concealing any of the property belonging to a 
bankrupt's estate or for in any way conniving to defeat the operation of the law. 
A very salutary provision is the one wherein it is provided that any one who shall 
extort or attempt to extort any money or property from any person as a considera- 
tion for acting or forbearing to act in bankruptcy proceedings shall, upon convic- 
tion of the offense, be punished by imprisonment. 

While this subject was pending in Congress much was said concerning the plac- 
ing of so much power in the Federal courts. Bankruptcy legislation being na- 
tional the courts of bankruptcy must needs be the United States courts, but the 
proceedings are simple, easily understood and the costs in connection therewith will 
be made smaller than usually attend the settlement of insolvent estates under the 
State laws. Referees, trustees and depositories are to give bonds, and generally 
throughout the law precaution is taken to secure the preservation and distribution 
of the estate among the creditors and at the least possible cost. An objectionable 
feature of former bankruptcy laws which made it necessary for any one interested 
in the estate to appear before some branch of the Federal court, holding its sessions 
perhaps a long distance away, has been eliminated in the present law. The juris- 
diction of the State courts to try controversies between the trustee of the bankrupt 
estate representing the creditors and parties claiming adverse interests, is not in any 
way interfered with. Suits may be brought by the trustee in the same courts where 
the bankrupt might have brought them except for the misfortune of his bankruptcy, 
unless the defendant consents that the action be brought elsewhere. Original juris- 
diction at law and in equity in the administration of the bankruptcy Act is to be 
exercised by the United States courts, but all suits between the trustee of the bank- 
rupt estate and adverse claimants concerning property rights may be brought in the 
State courts in the same manner and to the same extent as though bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings had not been instituted. 

The Act also provides for the settlement between the bankrupt and his credi- 
tors. After filing of the petition in bankruptcy, either voluntarily by the debtor 
or by his creditors, a settlement may be reached as between the debtor and his cred- 
itors and be confirmed by the courts so that it will be binding upon all parties. A 
proposed settlement will not be considered by the court until after the debtor has 
been examined in open court or at a meeting of his creditors; until he has filed a 
schedule of his property and a list of his creditors; until after the debtor has ob- 
tained the written acceptance of the proposed settlement by a majority in number 
of the creditors whose claims have been allowed, including those who hold claims 
in excess of one-half of the amount of all claims which have been proven, and un- 
til after the debtor has deposited in court or in such place as may be designated by 
the judge the consideration to be paid to the creditors and the money necessary to 
pay all prior claims together with the costs of the proceedings. 

All these requirements, which are conditions precedent to the consideration of 
the proposition for settlement, having been complied with, the time and place for 
the convenience of all parties shall be fixed upon and a hearing had, at which time, 
after having heard all the parties, if the judge shall be satisfied that the confirma- 
tion of the composition will be for the interests of all parties and that all proceed- 
ings have been in good faith, the composition shall be confirmed. After such con- 
firmation and settlement between the debtor and his creditors the court will cause 
the consideration deposited to be distributed among the creditors, and the case will 
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be dismissed. The friends of the law confidently anticipate that under these pro- 
visions allowing a composition with creditors there will be a greater number of case* 
compromised quickly and with trivial costs than will be administered under the 
other provisions of the law. 

Exemptions Granted by the Law. 

A word as to the exemptions under the law. Provision is made that the Act 
shall not affect the allowance to bankrupts of the exemptions prescribed by the State 
laws in force at the time of filing the petition in the State wherein they have had 
their domicile for six months preceding. It is contended by some that this provision 
is contrary to the constitutional provision that a bankruptcy law must be uniform, 
inasmuch as the exemptions in various States differ in nature and amount. But op- 
posed to this it may be said that the last bankruptcy law recognized the validity of 
the exemptions provided for in the State laws and notwithstanding this provision 
the bankruptcy Act was held to be constitutional by the courts. 

We come now to the discussion of one of the most important features of the law, 
the question of preferences. Under its provisions liens of any kind to secure pre- 
existing debts given within four months prior to the filing of the petition are to be 
set aside and declared void if the party proceeded against is adjudged a bankrupt. 
Creditors who have secured preferences within four months must surrender their 
liens before they can prove their claims, and a preference is deemed to have been 
given if a debtor has transferred property as security or in payment, or has suffered 
or procured a judgment to be entered against himself, and the effect of the enforce- 
ment of such transfer or judgment, would be to allow one creditor to obtain a 
greater percentage of his debts than another creditor. This in no way interferes 
with the ordinary business of loaning money and taking collateral security for the 
flame. The provision of the law just referred to may be said to apply entirely to 
■ecurity given for old or for pre-existing debts. Liens given or accepted for debt 
and not in contemplation of or fraud of this Act and for a present consideration, are 
not affected by this law. The only exceptions to the rule as laid down against pref- 
erences and the equality of all debtors is that the expenses of administration, taxes, 
wages of workmen and servants earned within three months previous to the filing of 
the petition in sums not exceeding $800 for each person, allowances to debtors under 
the State laws, must first come out of the insolvent’s estate. 

The prevention of preferences ought to be of great advantage to the majority of 
creditors. Under this law the small creditor and the large are placed on the level 
plane of equality. Heretofore many of the largest wholesale establishments of the 
country, themselves having legal departments with adequate machinery for the col 
lection of debts promptly, have been able by the fear inspired because of their 
superior position to induce hard-pressed debtors to give them preferences. Threat- 
ened attachment has oftentimes been the inducement which has led to preferences, 
and great injustice has frequently resulted to other creditors. At the first sug- 
gestion or rumor that a debtor was in financial straits almost every creditor deemed 
it necessary to rush in with an attachment or other process in order not to be out- 
done by more vigilant creditors. The debtor was at once overwhelmed by suits at 
law. His estate became the prey of sheriffs and lawyers in the wild scramble 
among creditors to see who should be paid in full and who should get nothing. It 
is likely that many debtors will now avoid bankruptcy who but for the present law 
would have been obliged to give up under the pressure of some importunate cred- 
itor. If a debtor now finds himself embarrassed without actually being insolvent 
he may have no fear in calling his creditors together and explaining his position to 
them and asking such indulgence as his circumstances may justify. No creditor 
could take advantage of such confidence by securing an attachment, since it would 
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avail him nothing and an y preferential lien so obtained would be promptly declared 
void. 



Law Places Creditors on an Equal Footing. 

In the past a debtor has not dared to give the slightest intimation of temporary 
embarrassment without first having given a general assignment or other disposition 
of his property so as to be beyond the attack of the more vigilant of his creditors. 
Under the present law the insolvent debtor who ran refrain from making fraudulent 
conveyances or giving or allowing preferences may avoid bankruptcy indefinitely. 
The law as it stands seeks to secure equality among the creditors of an insolvent 
bankrupt, and thus will end, or ought to end, the practice of borrowing large sums 
of money or of purchasing large amounts of property on credit and of turning it 
over to one or two favored friends or relatives in payment of old debts, real or imag- 
inary, to the exclusion of honest creditors. 

The law is not designed to be a collection law or a substitute for State laws pro- 
viding for the collection of debts. It may operate in this way in many cases but 
such is not the purpose or object of a uniform bankrupt law. The main purposes 
to be served, as has been before stated, are to secure a fair and equitable distribution 
of the insolvent debtor’s property among all his creditors without preference except 
in certain cases already enumerated, and further to enable honest debtors to com- 
mence life anew. Those debtors who have dealt fraudulently or dishonestly cannot 
be discharged; and while the property of dishonest debtors should be ratably 
divided among his creditors, it is nevertheless in the interest of justice that no one 
should be relieved from his debts which were fraudulently created or were the 
results of criminal acts. Unlike the old law discharges are granted to bankrupts 
without regard to dividends or lack of them from the estate and without the assent 
of any of his creditors. The bankrupt’s own misconduct is the only ground 
for refusing a discharge. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of the wisdom or expediency 
of bankruptcy legislation. The law is upon the statute books and it is fair to say 
that it seems to be free from the principal objections urged against the former enact- 
ments on this subject. The great increase of commerce between widely-separated 
sections of our country made possible by the ease of modern communication 
by telephone and telegraph, and the rapid transportation by rail and water, have 
made a general law affecting commercial transactions necessary. State laws are so 
diverse that they do not adequately meet the present conditions. 

The law as passed is not perfect, but under its provisions the honest debtor when 
insolvent is able to turn over all his assets for division among his creditors and the 
creditor is able to compel the dishonest and insolvent debtor to surrender his assets 
for equitable division. It is a law which prevents the selfish, iqerciless creditor 
from driving a debtor to the wall Impelled by selfish motiyes to get ahead of his 
brother creditors and without regard to the business life of the debtor, and finally it 
is a law which will insure the greatest safety and stability of business enterprises 
and will make more secure the confidence and credit which must exist in the busi- 
ness world. William R. Willcox. 

New York. 



Commendation from Abroad. — The December and January numbers of our 
contemporary, the American Bankers’ Magazine are decidedly good specimens of 
banking journalism. The Magazine is doing a good work in America in keeping 
the question of currency reform well to the front, and we are glad to note in its 
prospectus for the new volume that it definitely announces the active continuance 
of this policy in the future. — Bankers' Magazine (London). 
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There is a very general impression at the present day that the original concep- 
tion of the curious silver coin, known as the trade dollar, occurred towards the close 
of the prolonged debates in Congress over the amendments to the bill revising the 
laws relative to the mints and coinage of the United States, submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in April, 1870, and passed on February 12, 1878. This is the 
Act subsequently called by a certain free silver faction “ the crime of 73,” and it 
is usually stated that the congressional representatives from the Pacific Coast were 
the authors of this “ eleventh-hour inspiration ” of a trade dollar. 

It is the purpose of this paper to endeavor to show from the documentary his- 
tory of the Coinage Act of 1873 that this view is erroneous, and that, in point of 
fact, the commercial dollar, subsequently called for brevity the trade dollar, origi- 
nated with the formulators of this Act, and was specifically proposed and recom- 
mended in the report accompanying the first draft of the Act “ in the event of any 
silver dollar being perpetuated in the Act.” 

The Senate miscellaneous document No. 132 of the Forty-first Congress, second 
session, contains a letter of the Hon. George S. Bout well. Secretary of the Treasury, 
to the Hon. John Sherman, Chairman of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
which commences as follows : 

“ Treasury Department, April *5, 1870. 

Sir I have the honor to transmit herewith ‘A bill revising the laws relative to the mint, 
aaajr offices, and coinage of the United States’, and accompanying report. The bill has been 
prepared under the supervision of John Jay Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency,” 
etc., etc. 

It is unnecessary to give the letter in full. The report of John Jay Knox (of 
same date) transmitted with the bill, says : 

“The coinage of the silver dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is discontinued 
in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assuming the value of gold to be 
fifteen and one-half times that of silver— being about the mean ratio for the past six years— 
is worth in gold a premium of about three per cent, (its value being $1.0312), and Intrinsi- 
cally more than seven per cent, premium in our other silver coins, its value thus being 
$L0?42. The present laws consequently authorize both a gold and a silver dollar unit, differ- 
ing from each other In intrinsic value. The present gold dollar Is made the dollar unit in the 
proposed bill, and the silver dollar piece is discontinued ; if, however, such a coin is author- 
ised, it should be issued only as a commercial dollar ; not as a unit of account, and of the 
exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for circulation in China and Japan 
and other Oriental countries .” 

TV rough draft of the bill as originally presented says : 

M Sec. 11. And be it further enacted. That of the silver coins, the weight of the dollar 
shall be 884 grains ; (now 41 grains), the weight of the half-dollar piece, or fifty cents, 
shall be 192 grains, and that the quarter-dollar, dime and half-dime, shall be respectively, 
one-balf, one-fifth, one-tenth of the weight of said half-dollar. That the silver coin issued 
in conformity with the above section shall be a legal tender In payment of debts for all sums 
not exceeding five dollars, exoept duties on imports.” 

This is the form in which the bill was transmitted to the different mints and as- 
say offices, to the First Comptroller, First Auditor, and to some thirty other gentle- 
men versed in metallurgical and numismatic subjects, for such criticisms and sug- 
gestions as their experience might dictate. It will be observed that it was here pro- 
posed to continue the silver dollar, reduced in weight from 412>£ grains to 384 
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grains, as a subsidiary coin on an equality with the other minor silver coins which 
have only limited legal tender. 

After receiving the criticisms of the officers of the mints, assay offices, other 
Government officers, and experts in numismatics, several modifications were made, 
and the bill as amended at this stage of the proceedings contains no reference to any 
silver dollar; this coin was simply dropped from the bill altogether. It is unneces- 
sary, and would occupy too much space, to review in detail the arguments pro and 
con in relation to the proposed light-weight silver dollar ; suffice it to say that it was 
clearly shown that such a dollar would be as useless as was the old silver dollar 
weighing 41234 grains, of which only about eight millions had been coined in eighty 
years’ existence of the mint. 

The bill as finally amended and approved, becoming a law on February 12, 1878, 
says; 

“ Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half-dollar or 
fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-five cent piece, a dime, or ten-oeut piece ; and 
the weight of the trade dollar shall be four hundred and twenty grains troy ; the weight of 
the half-dollar shall be twelve grams (grammes) and one-half of a gram (gramme ;) the 
quarter-dollar and the dime shall be respectively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said 
half-dollar ; and said coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding five dollars in any one payment.” 

It will thus be seen that the trade dollar created by this Act was exactly the same 
as the “ commercial dollar ” proposed by John Jay Knox in his report of April 25, 
1870, which accompanied the first draft of the bill submitted to the Senate Finance 
Committee. The word “ trade ” was substituted for the word “commercial ” at the 
suggestion of the assayer of the Philadelphia Mint, for brevity and for technical 
reasons in making the dies. 

The real reason for dropping the 41234 grain dollar from the Act of 1878 is evi- 
dent from the foregoing statements. 

This old silver dollar was too valuable as compared with the United States gold 
dollar and not valuable enough as compared with the Mexican silver dollar, this 
coin being the universal medium of exchange in China and other Oriental countries. 

The sole and legitimate purpose of creating this trade dollar was to make an out- 
let for the rapidly increasing silver product of the Western mines. This output in- 
creased from $12,000,000 (coining value) in 1869, when the bill was first formulated, 
to $35,750,000 in 1878, the year in which the law was enacted. 

The Director of the Mint, in his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 80, 
1873, says: 

“The trade dollar of silver authorized by the Coinage Act is designed expressly forex- 
port, and has no fixed value as compared with gold. ♦ * * Having been made a legal- 
tender in limited amounts, it may eventually, if the price of silver relative to gold falls suf- 
ficiently, to some extent enter into home circulation, but its export value will always be in 
excess of that of the subsidiary silver coin, its bullion value or quanity of pure metal being 
about eight and a half per cent, in excess.” 

This shows that the possibility of a speculation arising in this coinage was per- 
ceived at or about the time the bill was passed ; the price of silver began to fall be- 
fore the bill became a law, and inside of two years there was a margin of profit to 
silver owners in depositiog bars in the mint, having the silver coined into trade dol- 
lars (an operation requiring three days) and putting them into circulation at home 
at par. 

In 1877 over thirteen million trade dollars were coined for owners of silver ; no 
trade dollars were struck for Government account. The charge of one and a quar- 
ter cents for coining trade dollars was supposed to be sufficient to just cover the 
cost of minting, but the Government nevertheless suffered large loss through the 
issuing of these coins as will be presently shown. 
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The writer has in his possession a copy of a memorandum of the late Wm. E. 
Du Bois, formerly Chief Assayer of the Philadelphia Mint, dated Oct. 9, 1877, the 
original of which is in the assay office of the Miot, and is as follows : 

“The Trade Dollar as a Currency. 

The Joint resolution of Congress No. 17, approved July 22, 1876, provides: 

[Sec. t] ‘The trade dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to limit, from time to time, the coinage thereof to such an 
amount as he may deem sufficient to meet the export demand for the same/ 

Those dollars, however, are quite abundant in currency, at least in this city and New York, 
and we are colniag large quantities of them ; in September alone 404,000 pieces, and over 
80,000 are now waited for (Oct. 9). 

They afford a good profit to brokers and others who get them coined. * ♦ * This coin- 
age, however, if used for currency, is greatly to the loss of the United States Treasury. 

Two half-dollars are worth about 87)4 cents paper; by which we would have a profit of 
12)4 cents per dollar. If we had given out halves, instead of the above 760,000 whole dollars, 
we should have made, say, in two months, about 990,000 profit for the Government.” 

The Philadelphia Mint became glutted with deposits of silver in the form of pigs 
weighing a thousand ounces or over for coinage into trade dollars, “ and after trade 
dollars could no longer be procured to be placed in domestic circulation, money 
dealers and speculators imported Mexican silver dollars to a large extent, and placed 
them in circulation at par in the same manner as had previously been done with the 
trade dollar. On these coins being offered on deposit or in payment at the banks and 
savings institutions by persons who* had taken them at par, they were refused.” 
This statement would scarcely be credited at the present day unless the authority 
should be given; it is proper therefore to say that the words within quotation 
marks are taken verbatim from the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint for 
the fiscal year ended June 80, 1878 (page 12). 

The total number of trade dollars coined was 85,965,924. 

After the coinage of trade dollars was withdrawn the Secretary of State instituted 
an investigation of the extent of their export to China, the only country in which an 
effort was made to introduce these coins in trade. A request was forwarded to the 
American Legation at Peking that reports should be obtained from the American 
consuls residing at the principal ports in China upon this subject. 

The American Minister forwarded several such replies from consuls, some of 
which are actually amusing in their tenor. The consul at Hankow, for example, 
said : " The Chinese are very notional about dollars, and while the ‘ sun * (Mexican) 
dollar is taken without question, the ‘ scale * (trade) dollar is at a heavy discount. 
* * * Intelligent compradores assert that if the trade dollar were introduced the 
Mandarins would order it to be ‘boiled, chop, chop/ that is, condemn it to be 
smelted. I have no doubt such would be the case.” 

The consul at Ningpo stated that the trade dollar had not been introduced to any 
extent whatever. The Vice Consul-General at the important port of Shanghai said 
that as there was no prospect of inducing the natives to accept the coin “ those par- 
oels of trade dollars which have been received here have been reshipped.” 

The consul at Tien-Tsin reported that the trade dollar was not known at that 
port, and the consul at New-Chwang stated that “a few trade dollars had been 
sold at a premium as curiosities, but they could only be passed at a discount in gen- 
eral business.” 

The facts here given prove that the idea of the trade dollar originated with the 
formulators of the law of 1873 and that it failed utterly to fulfil the original legiti- 
mate purpose for which it wa9 created, but served to enrich a number of silver 
owners through the employment of the United States mint in coining, at a nominal 
charge, over thirty -five million trade dollars, most of which were put into circula- 
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tion in the Eastern States at par, in competition with subsidiary silver coins iaraed 
for Government account, at a profit to silver owners. 

The Act creating the trade dollar was the entering wedge which enabled the 
silver interests in Congress to pass the Bland Bill in 1878 over the President’s veto, 
and resulted in the compulsory purchase by the Government of 291,272,000 fine 
ounces of silver, at a cost of $808,279,000, for coining into Bland dollars, an average 
cost of $1.06 per ounce, to which must be added the cost of coining and storing in 
the Treasury vaults nearly four hundred million Bland dollars that have never 
passed into circulation. This of course does not include the silver purchased under 
the Sherman Act of July 14, 1890, which amounted in four years to 168,674,682 fine 
ounces and cost $155,931,002, an average of ninety -two cents per ounce. 

Alexander E. Outerbridge, Jr. 

Philadelphia. 



The Puzzle Signature. 

On page 288 of the Magazine for February, a “ blind ” signature was published accom- 
panied by an offer of a copy of Practical Banking to the subscriber first correctly deci- 
phering it. Below will be found the telegram giving the first correct answer, also an 
acknowledgment in facsimile of receipt of the book. 

Salem, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1800. 

Bradford Rhodes A Co„ 78 William St., New York: 

Answer to query. What is it ? in February Magazine is Anthony Stonehouse. 

Chas. A. Beattie, Cashier. 

The above telegram was received at the Magazine office at 12.07 p. x. February 1&. 

First National Bank of Salem 



Salem, Mask. Co., N. Y. Fabruary 



Messrs. Bradford Rhodes A Co., 

78 Will lax Street, 

Mew York City. 



Gentlemen: - 



I have received the copy of "Patten's Practical Banking; 
and your letter of the 15th Inst. advising me that I had given the first 



correct solution of the puzzle signature in the February Journal, and v 



wish to thank you for the book, which I am enjoying very much, and your 



promptness in forwarding same 




There were many other correct answers, the one coming next to Mr. Beattie in point of 
time being that of A. 8. Ballard, Cashier of the Commercial Bank, Washington Court House, 
Ohio. Mr. Ballard had never seen the signature before. 

Out of something over seven hundred telegrams and letters received, it is impossible to 
present but a few of those among the earliest received. Some of those who first gave the 
right name, besides the two already mentioned, were : 

T. E. Schanck, Cashier People's National Bank, New Brunswick, N. J.; W. J. Jamieson, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. L. Burckett, Chief Clerk, Fourth National Bank, N. Y.; C. E. Cole, Cashier 
First National Bank, Haverhill, Mass.; A. W. Ehrman, Assistant Cashier Commercial National 
Bank, Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, Negaunee, Mich.; Will K. Myers, Geo. D. Harter 
Bank, Canton, Ohio, and Clarenoe J. Parkes, of the same bank ; G. P. Taylor, Treasurer Sav- 
ings Bank of Newport, R. I.; Perley K. Bugbee, Cashier Dartmouth Nat. Bank, Hanover, N. H. 

Among some of the names guessed were : Anthony F. Appleton, Anthony Stoughton, 
Anthony Stonebam, Anthony S. Washburn, Anthony Stephens, Anthony L. Houghton, Pt, 
Anthony W. Anthony, Anthony L. Tollefson, Anthony Thompson, etc. 
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♦MODERN BANKING METHODS. 



A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING— HELPFUL POINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 



Books and Records op the Bank. 

The Minute Book . — In the natural course of events this is the first book that 
would be considered. Before the completion of the organization stockholders* meet- 
ings have to be held to consider many questions, a complete record of which should 
be kept by the secretary of the meetings, and these should be transcribed upon the 
minute book, and signed by the chairman and approved by the secretary. 

After the organization of the bank stockholders’ meetings are held at least once 
a year, oftener if called for. Their proceedings should also be completely trans- 
cribed on the minute book. All the action relating to their constitution and by-laws, 
and a complete transcribing of the same, should also appear upon the minute book. 
Also all action of the board of directors regarding any business of the bank, the 
loans, the disposition of any property, the making or authorizing of any contract, 
the election of any of the officers, or the engagement of any of the employees with 
the amount of salary to be paid them, and the amount of bonds to be given, should 
be stated on the minutes. It will thus be seen that the minute book is one of the 
most important books in the bank. 

A bank is a corporation or stock company. Its shareholders all have a voice in 
its affairs. They are the ones who decide who shall manage it, that is, who shall be 
the directors, for the directors are in reality the managers. The responsibility 
therefore devolves upon the directors, who are the agents of the stockholders, and 
upon the appointees of these directors. It is a human frailty to forget, and even if 
it was not, the action of either the majority of the stockholders, or of the directors, 
could hardly be held binding, legally, unless properly recorded and signed by the 
proper officers. So that the minute book becomes the record of the will of the 
stockholders and directors of the bank. 

In large banks two minute books are sometimes kept, one for stockholders’ meet- 
ings, and the other for directors’ meetings, but in the majority of banks one minute 
book will suffice. No special form of book is used, simply a plain record book such 
ss is usually carried in stock by all blank book manufacturers. 

In all stockholders’ meetings where an election of directors is held, a chairman, a 
secretary, and two tellers are appointed. The tellers should be sworn in by a notary 
that their action may be legal. The ballot having been taken and counted, the 
tellers attest the count and note the number of shares voted and for whom. All this 
should be entered in full in the minutes, also the result. 

At the directors’ meetings for the annual election of officers, a chairman and sec- 
retary are appointed, and when the President, Vice-President, and Cashier are elected 
the President takes the chair, if present, and the Cashier takes the secretary’s place. 

The minutes of the directors’ meetings are kept by the Cashier, and it is often 
customary for these to be taken originally upon blank paper and then copied in the 
minute book at some convenient time. Notes are taken in a similar way of the 
stockholders’ meetings. 

* Continued from the February number, page 213. This series of articles commenced in 
the Magazine for August, 1888, page 248. 
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Sometimes the Cashier secures the services of some one of the clerks who is a 
neat penman to transcribe the minutes from the memoranda to the minute book. 
Wherever this is done it will be found a wise plan to retain the original memoranda, 
filing them away in large envelopes properly endorsed with the date of the meeting. 
I mention this because I have seen, in more than one instance, the minute book of a 
bank, written up in this way, refused admission in court as evidence of certain 
transactions, that were necessary to be shown, because they were not the original 
entries, nor in the handwriting of the Cashier, or of any one who was present at the 
meeting, and the original memoranda had been destroyed. 

At directors* meetings in which paper for discount is presented, it is advisable 
that a description of each note presented (by name of discounter and amount) 
be noted in the minutes. I know this is not often done, and some claim it would be 
too much work, but in banks where much paper is handled this can be easily over- 
come by having the paper entered in the offering book (a description of which will 
be given later on), and as the paper is passed upon by the board, having it properly 
checked off on the book, the record as shown on the offering book then being signed 
by the members of the board present. This course has often saved much trouble, 
besides placing the responsibility for the loans upon the directors present. In the 
minute book the record should show the aggregate amount of loans passed by the 
board, “as shown by the offering book.** 

In small banks the loans passed by the board can easily be recorded in detail in 
the minute book. 

The names of the members of the board present at each meeting should always 
be noted in the minutes, also the names of those presenting any motions. 

The report of the examining committee upon the examination of the bank’s affairs 
should be written in full upon separate sheets of paper, writing on only one side, 
be signed by each member of the committee, and be pasted in the minute book under 
its proper date, as an original document, and should be accompanied by the action of 
the board upon the matter. 

Stock Certificate Book. 

After the subscriptions to the stock have been received, the subscribers are ex- 
pected to pay for their stock in installments, fifty per cent, being the first payment, 
the subsequent payments being made in monthly installments of ten per cent, each 
until the whole is paid. When the payment of the first installment is completed a 
certificate noting the same is sent to the Comptroller of the Currency, which was men- 
tioned, and the form given, in the October, 1898, number of this Magazine. At the 
completion of the payments of each of the five subsequent installments a certificate 
must be sent to the Comptroller of the Currency stating the fact. The form here 
given is the one generally used : 

Certificate of Payment of Capital Stock, 

Bank, , 18&— . 

Sib: It Is hereby certified that installment, amounting to dollars ($ ), has 

been paid in on account of the capital stock of the , making the total amount paid 

in on the capital stock of this bank $ . 

Cashier. 

To the Comptroller of the Currency 

Washington. D. C. 

State of , 

County of , 88 : 

Subscribed and sworn to, before the undersigned of the said county, this day of 

, 189—. 

N. B.— Banks are requested not to report the payment of any one installment twice, ex- 
cept as included in total amount paid in. 

In reference to the legal method of enforcing the payment of subscriptions to capital 
stock, see Section 5141 Revised Statutes. 
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Receipts should be given each subscriber for their various payments, these re- 
ceipts to be returned to the bank after the final payment, and upon the issuing of the 
stock certificates. But on no account should any certificate of stock be issued until 
the shareholder has fully paid for the shares to which he had subscribed. 

During the following five months of the existence of the Merchants* National 
Bank of Centre City the Cashier sent to each shareholder monthly a notice, or call, 
for a ten per cent, installment upon the capital stock. These being each and all fully 
paid in, and the proper certificate sent to the Comptroller regarding them, the bank 
was now prepared to issue the certificate of stock. 

Applications were made to several well-known manufacturers of bank and cor- 
poration stationery for samples of stock certificates and a neat form selected, which 
is shown on the preceding page. 

A form of power of attorney for the sale or transfer of the stock was printed on 
the back of the certificate as follows : 



KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That the 

undersigned, for value received, do hereby irrevocably constitute and apppoint 

to be true and lawful attorney for and 

in name and behalf to sell, assign and transfer unto 

or any other person or persons, 

Shares in the Capital Stock of 

THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF CENTRE CITY, PA. 

And further, one or more persons under to substitute with 

like power. 

In W mates Whereof, have hereunto set hand and seal 

this day of 18 .... 

Witness present. 






The certificates of stock should always be bound in a book form, one on a page. 
They should be numbered consecutively by the manufacturer, and the stub, which 
should be made to contain a very complete record, should be numbered correspond- 
ingly, also by the manufacturer. 

I have seen institutions where the certificates were loose a record being made In 
a book of the issue of any. This is a careless and unsafe practice and has been a 
temptation to over-issue stock, in cases that I know of. 

It is extremely necessary that a very careful record be kept of the issue of cer- 
tificates of stock, and as many transfers of stock will take place it becomes also 
necessary that a careful record be kept of them. 

The first record in the issuing of a certificate is made upon the stub of the cer- 
tificate book. This stub should be roomy and should contain spaces for the number 
(as mentioned above), next the number of shares, then the date of issue, and last the 
name of the shareholder. These should occupy the upper one- third of. the stub, 
next below should be a space upon which the shareholder should receipt for his 
certificate. If he lives at a distance and the certificate has to be sent to him a 
receipt should be enclosed for signature, together with a stamped and directed 
envelope for returning the receipt, and this receipt t-hould be pasted into the space 
provided. 

When a stockholder disposes of his stock or any portion of it, such transfers to 
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be legal should be made upon the books of the bank, as is stated in the form for the 
face of the certificate, and he should sign his name on the back opposite the “ seal ” 
and have some one sign as 
a witness to his signature 
under the words “ Witness 
present.*' 

When the transfer of the 
stock is on account of its 
being used as security for a 
loan, it can either be endorsed 
in blank on the back as men- 
tioned or a blank form of as- 
signment or transfer may be 
filled out and attached to it. 

Any actual transfers of 
ownership of the stock should 
be noted on the stub, and the 
last one-third of the stub is 
generally used for that pur- 
pose. 

A good form for a stub of 
a certificate of stock book 
which is used by some of the 
best banks is shown on this 
page. 

In filling out a certificate 
of stock the name of the share- 
holder should be written very 
plainly, and it i9 best to write 
the Christian name in full, as 
many instances have occurred 
of men, and women, too, of 
the same name with the same 
initials. The amount of the shares in the body of the certificate should be written 
out in full. 

After the certificate is filled out, and signed by the proper officers, the last act 
and the one which gives it its legal value is the affixing the seal of the bank. This 
is usually placed in the blank space left for it in the lower left-hand corner. 

The record on the stub should be a counterpart of that made on the certificate. 




(3b be continued.) 



Bank Examiner. 



East Money in the West.— A recent special dispatch to the New York “ Evening 
Post ” from Chicago says : “ Monetary and trade conditions throughout the West, North- 
west, and Southwest have never been so good. Even in the ( boom days ’ of the early 
eighties business was not up to the present aggregate, and money was not as plentiful. 
Reports made by merchants from all over the West show that collections are the best ever 
known, and trade conditions could not well be better, taking the country over. # # # 
Farm loans, which in the past have gone begging at high rates of Interest, are now be- 
ing made at to 5 percent. Real estate loans on the most desirable property have been 

m *de at 3>f per cent. here. Reports from bankers in other leading interior cities show that 
rates are equally low. 

Chicago banks hold sixty-three per oent. more money in deposits than on March 9, 1897. 
Their cash resources are forty-five per cent, larger, surplus and undivided profits have been 
hrcreaaed twelve per cent., and their loans are fifty per cent, in excess of that date.” 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



All the latest decision! Affecting bonkers rendered by the United 8tates Coarts end State Court 
of last resort will be found in the Maoaxikk’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the " Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” Included in this 
Department. 

ACTION TO RECOVER DEPOSIT— WHAT IS A SUFFICIENT DEMAND. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, First Department, February, 1899. 

JOHN DELAHUNTY, A8 RECEIVER, ts. THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 

The contract between a bank and its depositor is that it is entitled to retain the deposit 
until a suitable request is made for its return. 

When, however, the bank, by refusal, by an appropriation of the money, or any other act, 
shows that the bank would not honor such demand if made, no demand is necessary 
before the bringing of an action. 

Whilst the notification of his appointment of the Receiver of a depositor, coupled with a 
request to “ send ” the deposit to him, may have imposed no duty upon the bank to 
comply with the request, the form of demand should have been objected to at the time, 
and the bank waived any objection to such form by a notification to the Receiver from 
the bank’s attorneys, that the bank itself was a creditor of the depositor to an amount 
far exceeding these moneys mentioned in the letter of the Receiver. 

No further or more formal demand was necessary, in view of the stand taken by the bank, 
before the Receiver could maintain his action against the bank to recover the deposit. 



Appeal from judgment dismissing complaint after a trial at trial term. 

The plaintiff, as Receiver, sued to recover a balance of account in favor of the 
firm of William Campbell <fc Co., who were depositors with the defendant. The 
answer, besides setting up an affirmative defense, admits that a certain balance in 
favor of the said firm existed at the date alleged, but denies the demand and refusal 
to pay. On the trial, the only question passed upon was, whether a sufficient de- 
mand had been made before the commencement of the action. Upon that question 
the plaintiff offered the following letter, the receipt of which was admitted by the 
defendant : 

“ New York, May 12, 1897, Central National Bank of New York : Gentle- 
men — I have been appointed Receiver of the late firm of William Campbell &Co., 
which has on deposit with you the 9um of $1,138.08. Will you please send me that 
amount, and let me know what papers you require for vouchers, showing my 
appointment, and I will prepare and send them to you. Yours truly, John Dela- 
hunty, Receiver.” 

The answer to this letter by the defendant’s counsel is as follows : 

“New York, ^lay 13, 1897, John Delahunty, Esq.: Dear Sir — The Central 

National Bank of New York has referred to us your letter of yesterday, request- 
ing us to attend to it. You are probably not aware that the bank is itself a creditor 
of Campbell & Co. to an amount far exceeding these moneys mentioned in your 
letter to it. Yours truly, Duer, Strong & Jarvis.” 
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After the admission of these letters and an attempt to introduce some other 
evidence on the subject of demand — which, because immaterial, was excluded and 
need not be considered — the plaintiff rested. Thereupon, the defendant moved for 
a non-suit on the ground that no sufficient evidence of demand and refusal had been 
given ; which motion was granted and the plaintiff excepted. And it is from the 
judgment thereafter entered that this appeal is taken. 

O’Breen, J.: It must be regarded as settled that as to moneys deposited in 
bank, before the same can be recovered in a suit, it is a condition precedent that a 
demand should be made therefor. This flows from the relation between a depositor 
and the bank, and from the promise which the law implies that the deposit will be 
returned after demand. The contract, therefore, is that the bank is entitled to re- 
tain the deposit until some suitable request is made for its return. 

The authorities are far from uniform as to the precise nature of the demand, 
some using the expression that a demand in some form is necessary, leaving its 
sufficiency to be determined by the facts Appearing in each case. Where, however, 
the bank by refusal, or by an appropriation of the money or any other act showing 
an indisposition to honor a demand, the cases hold that under such circumstances a 
demand is unnecessary. 80 , too, “ if when a demand is made, a specific objection 
is made as a reason for not complying with the demand, all other objections, which 
if made might be readily obviated, are waived. Aud where the demand is not made 
of the proper person, or in the proper manner, or is made by the wrong person, 
objection should be taken at the time ” (Am. & Eng. Encyc. of Law, 1 st Ed., Vol.V, 
p. 528g.) 

The question, therefore, turns upon whether the letter of the Receiver was a 
proper demand ; and, if not, whether the answer thereto can be construed as of a 
nature to justify the failure to make further demand. 

There can be no doubt that the Receiver wanted and requested of the bank a 
return of the deposit; and, while the requirement that it should be sent to the Re- 
ceiver’s office was one that the bank was not obliged to comply with, it was an 
objection which should have been taken at the time. The Receiver made his request 
in the form outlined in his letter ; and if it was the intent or purpose of the bank, 
before honoring the demand or paying the money, to insist that the Receiver should 
draw his check in the usual way against the account, and , either personally or through 
some other medium, present it with evidence of his authority, it seems but reason- 
able that it should then have taken that objection and so notified the Receiver. It 
did not, however, take the objection that the Receiver had no right to ask the bank 
to send the money to him ; but instead of meeting the request as made, the bank 
turned the Receiver’s letter over to its attorneys. We are thus brought to a consid- 
eration whether or not such action on the part of the bank, coupled with the subse- 
quent letter of the attorneys, was a refusal. 

That the bank did not intend to comply is reasonably to be inferred, because the 
letter received was turned over to its attorneys, who, subsequently, on its behalf, 
answered it, and in such answer, instead of making any point about the manner of 
the demand or the place where the money was to be paid, or to the failure to show 
authority or warrant to receive it, the attorney stated that the Receiver was “ prob- 
ably not aware that the bank is itself a creditor of Campbell & Co. to an amount 
iar exceeding these moneys mentioned in your letter to it.” 

There is certainly nothing in this letter from which the inference can be drawn 
that the bank intended to comply with the request, or that'if the Receiver went to 
the bank it would pay the money. On the contrary, we think the Receiver had a 
right to conclude that the position taken by the bank was that it was entitled to 
appropriate the deposit in payment of an indebtedness due them from Campbell & 
Co., and that this attitude rendered useless or obviated the necessity of any further 
6 
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or more formal demand. The Receiver, therefore, having waited about six months 
without hearing further from the bank, and being thus strengthened in the first 
impression, produced by the receipt of the attorneys' letter, commenced this 
action. 

The reply of the attorneys fully justifies the inference that, under claim of right, 
the bank intended to retain the moneys and apply them to its own indebtedness. If 
such was not the intention, the language was so evasive and so well calculated to 
produce that impression that fault cannot be found with the Receiver if he was thus 
misled. 

While, therefore, it may not be that the Receiver's letter, taken by itself, was a 
sufficient demand, yet when coupled with the bank’s action and the language of the 
attorneys' letter in which the bank’s position was defined, we think it was error for 
the trial justice to hold that any further or more formal demand was necessary be- 
fore suit. The right suggested in the letter of the attorneys, and alleged in the 
answer, to appropriate these moneys to the bank's indebtedness, might or might not 
have been sustained upon the trial, but that question is not presented upon this 
appeal, the non-suit being placed on the ground that the failure of the plaintiff to 
show a demand in any form or a sufficient refusal on the part of the bank. 

We think the ruling made was incorrect, and that the judgment should be re- 
versed and a new trial ordered, with cost to the appellant to abide the event. 

Van Bhunt, P.J., Barrett and Patterson, J.J., concur.; Rumset, J., dissents. 



NOTICE OF PROTEST— WHEN SUFFICIENT 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, January 26, 1899. 

RUDD, et al. vs. DEPOSIT BANK. 

▲ notice of dishonor is sufficient, if on the whole it so designates or distinguishes the 
paper as to leave no reasonable doubt in the mind of the party notified what paper is 
intended.* 



This was an action to recover upon certain bills of exchange. The indorser set 
up as a defense that the notice of dishonor was insufficient. The notice as to one 
of the bills was in the following form : 

‘‘Daviess County, City of Owensboro, February 6, 1896. Please take notice 
that a bill of exchange for $1,000, drawn by W. M. Rudd on R. W. Slack, agent of 
the Rudd estate, in favor of John Murphy, or order, dated December 5, 1895, pay- 
able sixty days after date, at Owensboro, Ky., indorsed by John Murphy, was this 
day protested by the undersigned notary public for non-payment. The holder 
thereof looks to you for payment. To John Murphy. Gus T. Brannon, Notary 
Public.” 

The notice on the other bills was in the same form, except as to dates and 
amounts. 

Burnham, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : The last ground of complaint re- 
lied on by appellant Murphy is that the notice of protest was not sufficiently definite 
to identify the note protested. It is not necessary for a notice to give all the essen- 
tial parts of the paper dishonored, or to describe it in every respect accurately. The 
rule, stated generally, may be said to be that “a notice is sufficient if, on the whole, 
it so designates or distinguishes the paper as to leave no reasonable doubt in the 
mind of the party notified what paper was intended.” (See 4 Am. & Eng. Enc, 
Law, 417, and the authorities there cited.) 

•By the Negotiable Instruments Law it is provided that “ The notice may£be in writing 
or merely oral, and may be given in any terms which sufficiently identify the^instrument, 
and indicate that it has been dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment." 
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The requirements of the law are considered as satisfied by any description which, 
under all the circumstance of the case, so designates the bill or note as to leave no 
doubt in the mind of the party, as a reasonable man, what bill or note was intended. 
(See Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 974.) 

Chit. Bills, 290, says: “ There are two requisites to a good notice, viz. a de- 
scription of the bill, and an intimation that it has been dishonored.' 1 

In Mills vs. Bank (11 Wheat. 487) the Court says : “ The objection to the notice 
is that it does not state that payment was demanded at the bank when the note be* 
came due. It is not necessary that the notice should contain such a formal allega- 
tion. It is sufficient that it states the non-payment of the note, and that the holder 
looks to the indorser for indemnity." 

In the case of Young vs. Bennett (7 Bush, 478) this Court said : "It is not re- 
quired that the notice of the dishonor of a bill should be set out in any particular 
form, nor is the party giving it confined to specific language." 

It seems to us that the protest and notice of dishonor in each case is a substantial 
compliance with the requirements of the law. For the reasons indicated, the judg- 
ments in both cases are affirmed. 



FORGED ENDORSEMENT— ACTION BY DRAWEE BANK TO RECOVER— 
LIABILITY OF INDORSER. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, January 25, 1899. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MARSHALLTOWN M. MARSHALLTOWN STATE BANK. 

▲ drawee bank which has paid a check upon a forged indorsement can not recover the 
amount so paid from the collecting bank where the latter has not been guilty of any 
negligence. 

The negligence of the bank which first received the check cannot be imputed to another 
bank presenting the same for payment. 



One F. M. Smith, having in his possession a check drawn on plaintiff bank, pay- 
able to the order of Smith & Hauser, and purporting to be signed by one J. R. Brad- 
bury, indorsed the payee’s name thereon, and presented it to the Citizens’ Bank of 
Union, and obtained of this bank the cash therefor. This last-named bank indorsed 
the check as follow: "Pay F. A. Balch, Cashier, or order; Citizens’ Bank, Union, 
Iowa; C.E. Lawrence, Cashier,’’— and forwarded it to the Marshalltown State Bank, 
of which Balch was Cashier, and received credit for the amount thereof on the books 
of the last-named bank. The transaction was concluded by the Marshalltown State 
Bank indorsing the check, and presenting it to plaintiff bank, which cashed it. 
Bradbury, the purported drawer of the check, was a depositor in the last-named 
bank. A few days after the check was paid, plaintiff discovered that the signature 
of the drawer was forged, and thereafter this action was begun, to recover the 
amount paid. A jury was waived by the parties, and the case tried to the court. 
From a judgment in defendant’s favor, plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

Waterman, J. : A few facts in addition to those stated above are shown by the 
record, and something is claimed for them by the parties. We shall set them out, 
although, in our view of the case, they do not affect the conclusion at which we 
arrive. 

One Hauser was engaged in business near Union, and Smith, whose misdeed 
gives rise to this contention, was stopping with him. Shortly prior to the transac- 
tion complained of, Hauser sold some live stock to Bradbury, and Smith, who col- 
lected the money therefor, took from Bradbury a check, payable to the order of 
Smith & Hauser. This check Smith indorsed in the name of Smith & Hauser, and 
cashed at the Bank of Union. There was in fact no such firm as Smith <& Hauser. The 
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testimony shows that the check we are now speaking of was made by Bradbury, pay- 
able to the firm, at Smith’s request, and that Hauser knew nothing of this fact, or of 
Smith’s indorsement of the paper. 

Some of the text writers on negotiable paper lay down the rule that, when a bank 
upon which a check is drawn pays it upon the forged signature of the drawer, the 
money can be recovered as paid under & mistake of fact. (Story Prom. Notes, §§ 
879, 629 ; 2 Pars. Notes & B. 80.) Others, while recognizing a different rule, in- 
cline to the opinion that the one just stated is the most equitable. (2 Daniel, Neg. 
Inst. c. 48, § 18.) 

But, whatever the text writers may think, along line of authority sustains the prop- 
osition that, as between the drawee and a good-faith holder of a check, the drawee 
bank is to be deemed the place of final settlement, where all prior mistakes and for- 
geries shall be corrected and settled at once for all ; and if overlooked and payment 
Is made, it must be deemed final. There can be no recovery over. ( Price vs. Neal, 

8 Burrows, 1855; Redington vs. Woods , 45 Cal. 406; Bank vs. Ricker, 71 111. 489; 
First Nat. Bank of Chicago vs. Northwestern Nat. Bank , 152 111. 296, 88 N. E. 789 ; 
Deposit Bank of Georgetown vs. Fayette Nat. Bank , 90 Ky. 10, 18 8. W. 889 ; Com- 
mercial and Farmers' Nat. Bank of Baltimore vs. First Nat. Bank of Baltimore . 30 Md. 
11 ; Star Fire Ins . Co. vs. New Hampshire Nat. Bank , 60 N. H. 442 : Bank vs. Peyton 
[Tex. Civ. App.], 89 8. W. 228 ; St. Albans Bank vs. Farmers and Mechanics' Bank , 
10 Yt. 141 ; National Park Bank cf New York vs. Ninth Nat. Bank , 46 N. Y. 77 ; 
Bank vs. BouteU [Minn.], 62 N. W. 827. See, further, 5 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, 
1071.) 

This doctrine is founded by some courts upon the thought that the drawee bank 
is conclusively presumed to know the signatures of its depositors. This, however, 
may be too narrow a basis. It may be well that such a rule is demanded by the 
necessities of business in these times, when the currency of the commercial world 
is composed so largely of checks and drafts. Whether it is the better rule or 
the one most consonant with reason and justice is no longer an open question. The 
discussion seems to have been foreclosed by the overwhelming weight of authority. 
The rule, however, has one qualification, introduced by some cases, and which we 
feel inclined to adopt. When the holder of the'check has been negligent in not mak- 
ing due inquiry, if the circumstances were such as to demand an inquiry, when he 
took the check, the drawee may recover. (Tied. Com. Paper, § 899; First Nat. 
Bank of Orleans vs. State Bank of Alma [Neb.], 86 N. W. 289 ; First Nat. Bank 
of Dancers vs. First Nat. Bank of Salem , 151 Mass. 280, 24 N. E. 44.) 

Thejappellant seeks to brin g its case within[this exception. But the only negligence 
charged here is against the Bank of Union, which first cashed the check, and put it in 
circulation. Clearly, the negligence, if any, of that bank, cannot be imputed to the 
defendant. If the plaintiff had desired to take advantage of this qualification of the 
rule, its action under the facts here shown, should have been against the bank which 
first gave currency to the paper. That was the course taken in the Nebraska case 
cited above. 

Plaintiff claims, further, some right from the fact, as it asserts, that the indorse- 
ment of Smith & Hauser was forged. The signing of a fictitious name may be a for- 
gery. {People vs. Warner [Mich.], 62 N. W. 405.) 

We concede the general proposition contended for by appellant that an indorse- 
ment of negotiable paper is a guaranty of the genuineness of all prior indorse- 
ments, though we must add that this rule has no applicability under the facts of this 
case. If, by reason of this forged indorsement, plaintiff has been led to pay this 
check to one^not the owner of it, no doubt it could recover from any prior indorser 
upon whose guaranty it had a right to rely. {Levy vs. Bank [Neb.], 48 N. W. 854.) 

But how has^plaintiff been injured by this so-called “forgery ” of an indorse- 
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ment ? The party to whom it paid the money was entitled to it f if the payment was 
to be made at all. If the indorsement had been genuine, it could not have recovered 
from Smith & Hauser on the ground that they were indorsers; for, as we have seen, 
as between all good faith parties to the check, its payment by the drawee is final. If 
Smith, who actually made this indorsement, did so in bad faith, and with knowledge 
of the forgery, he is still liable to the bank, not on his indorsement, but because of 
his fraud. The drawee ordinarily has no recourse upon indorsers. If an indorse- 
ment is forged, yet, if the money is paid to the party entitled to it, the drawee has 
no reason to complain, and no right of action over. That is the case here. Plaintiff 
is liable to no one else for the amount of the check. It is in no worse situation than 
it would have been had the signature of Smith & Hauser been genuine. Affirmed. 



COLLECTIONS— DRAFT WITH BILL OF LADING ATTACHED— DUTY OF 
COLLECTING BANK. 

Supreme Court of Florida, November 5, 1898. 

OXFORD LAKE LINE VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PENSACOLA. 

In the absence of special instructions, if a time bill of exchange with bill of lading 
attached be sent to an agent for collection, there is an implied obligation upon the 
agent to hold the bill of lading until the bill of exchange is either accepted or 
paid, according to circumstances ; and he cannot deliver the bill of lading without 
requiring the one or the other. 



This was an action to recover, among other things, the value of a draft for 
$1,650, which had been drawn by the Oxford Lake Line upon the Pensacola Termi- 
nal Company, for $1,650, dated July 8, 1892, and payable thirty days after date. 
To this draft there was attached a bill of lading on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company for a dummy engine and two coaches. At the time of sending 
the bill of lading and draft, the plaintiff instructed the defendant not to deliver the 
bill of lading to the drawee of the draft without its acceptance of the draft. Not- 
withstanding this, the bill of lading was delivered to the Pensacola Terminal Com- 
pany, and the draft to the drawer without acceptance. 

Carter, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : I. We think the plaintiff’s replica- 
tion to the first plea presented a complete answer thereto. In the absence of any 
special instructions, if a time bill of exchange with bill of lading attached be sent 
to an agent for collection, there is an implied obligation upon the agent to hold the 
bill of lading until the bill of exchange is either accepted or paid, according to cir- 
cumstances. He cannot deliver without requiring the one or the other. ( Commer- 
cial Bank of Manitoba vs. Chicago , St. P. <S> K C. By. Co. 160 111. 401, 48 N. E. 
756 ; Bank vs. Cummings , 89 Tenn. 609, 18 S. W. 115 ; National Bank of Com- 
merce of Boston vs. Merchants * Nat. Bank of Memphis , 91 U. S. 92 ; Dows vs. Bank. 
91 U. 8. 618 ; Schoregge vs. Gordon , 29 Minn. 867, 18 N. W. 194 ; Port. Bills, Lad. 
§ 523 et seq.; Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 1734b.) 

In this case, however, there were special instructions. Two bills — one at sight, 
the other at thirty days — were sent to defendant for collection and remittance, with 
instructions to procure acceptance of the time bill, and to “ deliver attached docu- 
ments (the bill of lading) only on payment of drafts.” 

If there is any ambiguity about these instructions, it consists in an uncertainty 
as to whether the bill of lading was to be delivered upon payment of the sight draft 
and acceptance of the other, or upon payment of both. There certainly was no 
authority given thereby to deliver the bill of lading upon payment of the sight 
draft only. 

It is unquestionably true, as contended by defendant in error, that where the 
instructions to an agent are couched in such uncertain terms as to be reasonably 
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susceptible of two different meanings, and the agent in good faith and without 
negligence adopts one of them, the principal cannot be heard to assert, either is 
against the agent or as against third persons who have in good faith and without 
negligence relied upon the same construction, that he intended the authority to be 
executed in accordance with the other interpretation. (Mechem, A g. § 815.) 

But, because an agent's instruction will admit of different interpretations, he is 
not thereby authorized to disregard them entirely , and substitute his own judgment 
in the place thereof. If he acts at all in such cases, he must follow one of the in- 
terpretations reasonably derivable from the uncertain terms of the instructions. 

In this case defendant did neither ; but, on the contrary, substituted its own 
ideas of what was proper under the circumstances, thereby acting directly antago- 
nistic to its instructions. 

The replication was a good answer to the first plea, and the demurrer should have 
been overruled. 



VERBAL DIRECTION TO PAY NOTE-PAYMENT IN CONTEMPLATION 

OF INSOLVENCY . 

Supreme Court of Alabama, October 29. 1898. 

FIB8T NATIONAL BANK OF CAMBRIDGE, ILL., V9. HALL. 

A verbal instruction by a depositor to a Cashier to apply his money on deposit in a certain 
way is a sufficient authority therefor. 

A verbal direction by a depositor to apply his deposit to the payment of his note is suffi- 
cient ; and it is not neoeesary that a check should be drawn. 

Where payment is made by a National bank out of its funds after, or in contemplation of, 
insolvency, the transaction is void, though the person for whose benefit the payment 
is made is ignorant of the bank’s financial condition. 



This was an action by the First National Bank, of Cambridge, 111., against John 
W. Hall and H. P. Wisdom upon a promissory note for $1,000. The defendants 
pleaded payment. 

Coleman, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : The pleadings show that John W. 
Hall and H. P. Wisdom, the defendants and makers of the note, composed the 
partnership of Hall & Wisdom, to whom the note was made payable, and by whom 
it was indorsed in blank ; that the note was payable at the Florence National Bank 
on June 22, where the note was on that day for collection for account of plaintiff ; 
that on that day, and prior, there was on deposit in the bank, to the credit of the 
partnership of Hall & Wisdom, more than sufficient to pay said note, and the Cashier 
had been advised that the money was deposited for the purpose of paying the note, 
and instructed to so appropriate it, and there was a sufficient amount of cash in the 
bank at the time for this purpose ; that Hall, a member of the firm, on the morning 
of the 22d, after banking hours, in the bank, tendered the Cashier a check on the 
funds on deposit in payment of the note, and was advised by the Cashier that a 
check was unnecessary, and that the note had already been charged to defendants, 
and exhibited to him the note canceled and stamped “ Paid." 

We are of opinion that these facts constitute a payment in money, and do not 
raise the question argued, that an agent has no authority to receive a check in pay- 
ment of a debt or anything else than money. 

It is true that the plea does not aver, as a fact, that the note at the time had been 
charged to defendants, nor that the amount had been credited tq^plaint^ff, or was 
ever remitted or credited to plaintiff ’s account ; nor, in our opinion, could defend- 
ants be held responsible if these proper entries were never made by the officers of 
the bank. 
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Suppose, under the facts, after canceling and stamping the note “ Paid/’ it had 
been handed to defendants instead of sticking it on the canceling spindle, for future 
entry by the proper officer, could there be any doubt of a valid payment f To hold 
otherwise would require the parties to go through the needless process of having 
the money counted out to defendants, and the defendants then handing back to the 
Cashier the money, with instructions to apply it to the note. 

A verbal instruction by a depositor to a Cashier to apply his money on deposit 
in a certain way, is sufficient authority. A check might furnish more complete and 
satisfactory evidence of the authority, but a check is not necessary to confer the 
authority. If no money had, in fact, been deposited to meet the note, and defend- 
ants, on the morning of the maturity of the note, had gone to the bank with the 
money, and paid it over to the Cashier in payment, and the note had been surren- 
dered to him, stamped “ Paid,” there could be no controversy as to the question of 
payment, whether such entry was ever made on the books of the bank or not. 

Can there be any difference in principle when a depositor who has money in bank 
to meet his note, and has so informed the Cashier, and instructed him to apply it to 
the debt, and on the day it falls due tenders to the Cashier a check on the funds 
which are then in bank subject to check, to pay the debt, and is informed that the 
check is unnecessary, and that the note has been paid, and exhibits the note stamped 
“ Paid,” and hanging on the canceling spindle to be entered by the bookkeeper ? 

We think not, and it can make no difference, in legal effect, that during the 
same day, and before the proper entries are made, the bank suspends payment and 
is closed. The latter proposition, however, is involved in the replication, to which 
we will briefly refer. 

Section 5242 of the Revised Statutes of the United States reads as follows : 

“ All transfers of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt 
owing to any National banking association, or of deposits to its credit ; ail assign- 
ments of mortgages, sureties on real estate, or of judgments or decrees in its favor ; 
all deposits of money, bullion, or other valuable thing for its use, or for the use of 
any of its shareholders or creditors ; and all payments of money to either, made 
after the commission of an act of insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, made 
with a view to prevent the application of its assets in the manner prescribed by this 
chapter, or with a view to the preference of one creditor to another, except in pay- 
ment of its circulating notes, shall be utterly null and void ; and no attachment, in- 
junction or execution, shall be issued against such association or its property before 
final judgment in any suit, action, or proceeding, in any State, county, or municipal 
court.” 

It is the opinion of the court that the facts set up in the plea under consider- 
ation, independent of the statute just; cited, show a payment of the note, but that 
the statute is prohibitory and peremptory, and that a legal payment could not be 
made out of moneys deposited to his general credit, after insolvency of the bank, or 
in contemplation of insolvency, and that there was no legal payment of the note. 

It is the opinion of the court that Hall’s ignorance of the financial condition of 
the bank, or that it contemplated insolvency, made no difference as to the legality 
and invalidity of the intended payment. ( Bank vs. Butler , 129 U. S. 228.) 

The court, therefore, holds that the replication presented a complete answer to 
the plea, and that the trial court improperly sustained the demurrer. 

The writer is of opinion that if Hall, in ignorance of the condition of the bank, 
in the usual course of business, deposited the money in the bank to his credit, and on 
Saturday preceding the Monday gave instructions to the Cashier to so apply it, and 
he further deposited other money on the morning of the closing of the bank, and 
went to the bank while it was doing business as usual to pay the note, and was in- 
formed by the Cashier that the money had been so applied, and exhibited the note 
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canceled and stamped “ Paid.” and it was subsequently so entered up under the 
directions of the Receiver, and the note surrendered to Hall, that the payment was 
valid, at least as to the plaintiff, whatever may be the rights of the Receiver in the 
premises. The effect of the payment by Hall thus made to the Florence National 
Bank, authorized by plaintiff to collect for plaintiff, was to transfer the deposit from 
the credit of Hall & Wisdom to the credit of the plaintiff, to whose credit in law it 
stood when the bank closed its doors, as much so as if the credit had been formally 
entered at the time. 

Under the view taken by the court, the case must be reversed and remanded. 
Reversed and remanded. 

Colkmah, J. t dissenting. Brickell, C . J., concurring with Coleman, J. 



NOTE-CONSIDERATION-ACTION BY RECEIVER— DEFENSES. 

Supreme Court of Minnesota, January 17, 1899. 

ATWATEB Vi. STROMBERG. 

Held, on the facts stated in an action brought by the Receiver of a National bank upon a 
promissory note executed and delivered by defendant to such bank, when it was a go- 
ing ooncern, in consideration of the issuance and delivery to defendant by the bank of 
its certificate for certain stock shares therein, that there was no want of consideration 
for the execution and delivery of the note. 

And after the bank has become insolvent, and the rights of creditors have become vested, 
such defendant cannot set up a defense to an action by the Receiver on the note & 
secret agreement with the President of the bank that he should have the option of sur- 
rendering the stock when the note matured, and having it returned. (Syllabus by the 
Court.) 



Collins, J: Action upon a promissory note for $700 executed and delivered by 
delivered by defendant to a National bank when it was a going concern. Before 
the note matured, the bank suspended business, and plaintiff was thereupon ap- 
pointed its Receiver by the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States. At 
the time of the execution and delivery of the note the bank issued and delivered to 
defendant its certificate for seven shares of its capital stock, of the par value of $100 
each. Concededly, there was no other consideration for the note. Concurrently, 
and as part of the same transaction, the President of the bank signed and delivered 
to the defendant a writing in which, after reciting that defendant had purchased 
the stock shares for which he had given his note, it was stated that, when the note 
fell due, defendant, at his election, could exchange the stock shares therefor. The 
court also found that at the same time the bank Presideut stated to defendant that, 
the note was solely for the accommodation of the bank, and that he would never be 
called upon to pay it. On the facts as found, judgment for plaintiff Receiver was 
ordered, and the appeal is from an order denying a new trial. 

Assuming the law to be, as stated in Scott vs. Armstrong (146 U. 8. 496), that the 
Receiver 44 took the assets of the bank as a mere trustee for creditors, and not for 
value and without notice, and, in the absence of a statute to the contrary, subject 
to all claims and defenses that might have been interposed as against the insolvent 
corporation before the liens of the United States and of the general creditors at- 
tached,” itdoes not follow that plaintiff cannot reoover. 

That part of the writing which gave defendant an option to exchange his stock 
shares for the note was in direct conflict with the provisions of Section 6201, Rev. 
St. U. S., which prohibits the taking or acquiring of its own stock shares by a Na- 
tional bank, except as it may become necessary in order to prevent loss upon a 
previously contracted indebtedness. 

Again, when the certificate of stock shares was delivered to defendant, and he 
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became a stockholder, he knew that credit would be given to the bank upon the faith 
of that stock, as the law provides. When the corporation became insolvent the 
rights of the creditors became fixed as to all stockholders. The risk that this might 
happen, defendant necessarily assumed when he took the stock. (See Dunn vs. 
Bank, 59 Minn. 291, 51 N. W. 27 ; Olson vs. Same, 67 Minn. 267, 69 N. W. 904.) 

If defendant can now be allowed to evade the payment of his note given for the 
stock shares, he might with equal propriety be permitted to deny that he became a 
stockholder, and thus perpetrate a fraud upon creditors. 

The stockholders of a corporation cannot directly or indirectly release themselves 
or discharge their liability as such by means of agreements with one another or with 
the corporation. Yet by the writing relied upon by defendant this was the very 
thing attempted, and, if such a transaction could be tolerated, every stockholder in 
a bank could protect himself from liability or loss through the medium of a like 
secret agreement. The statute forbids this, and it is clearly against public policy. 

Finally, this case, on principle, cannot be distinguished from that of This 
Plaintiff vs. Smith (Minn.) 76 N. W. 258, and is controlled by it. The facts there 
more distinctly demonstrated the necessity of holding stockholders in a financial 
institution to a strict rule, but otherwise the cases are alike. Order affirmed. 



NEGLECT OF NOTARY— BANK NOT LIABLE FOR. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, February 6, 1800. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MANNING vs. GERMAN BANK OF CARROLL COUNTY. 

A collecting bank is not responsible for the neglience of a notary public to whom it has de- 
livered paper for protest. 

This rule applies though the notary is also an officer of the bank. 



The plaintiff purchased of Fameman a draft endorsed by him, drawn by the Bank 
of Kirkman, November 7, 1892, on the First National Bank of Carroll on November 
8, and sent it for collection to the Valley National Bank of Des Moines, which, on the 
following day, forwarded it to the defendant for collection. It was received and 
presented to the drawee for payment before 10 o’clock on November 10, and payment 
refused. The draft was at once placed in the hands of W. A. Artz, a notary public, 
and also Assistant Cashier of the defendant bank, with instructions to protest for 
non-payment. He made no inquiry of the residence of Fameman, who was engaged 
in the chicken business at Carroll, but a short distance from the bank, but inclosed 
notice to him with those to other indorsers to the Valley National Bank of Des Moines. 
The plaintiff was denied recovery in an action against Fameman. (See Bank vs. 
Fameman, 93 Iowa, 168.) 

This action was for the amount of the draft and the expenses and costs incurred in 
that case. Trial to court, and judgment for the defendant. The plaintiff appealed. 

Ladd, J. : That the draft was sent to the defendant bank for collection, and was 
presented to the drawee for payment, in apt time, admits of no doubt. (Hamlin vs. 
Simpson [Iowa], 74 N. W. 906.) 

The exercise of prudence in the selection of a notary public is not questioned. 
The very gist of the action is that the defendant is chargeable with the negligence of 
that officer in failing to learn of Faraeman’s residence, and notify him of the dis- 
honor of the draft. But a notary is a public officer, appointed by the chief magis- 
trate of the State, is under bond for the faithful performance of his duties as such, 
and keeps a public record of his acts, certified copies of which may be received in 
evidence. (Code, § 873 el seq.) 

He is not a mere agent of the bank, but a public officer sworn to properly dis- 
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charge his duties to the public. As such officer, the bank may not control his acts, 
nor dictate in what manner he shall perform his duties. If guilty of malfeasance in 
the performance of an official act, he, and not the bank, is responsible. 

That this notary was also an employe of the bank can make no difference. 
When acting as such officer, he was not discharging his duties as servant The posi- 
tions were distinct, and his acts in the capacity of an officer of the State had no con- 
nection with the services he owed to the bank. 

Again, the defendant was a mere agent for the collection of the draft, and, owing 
to its dishonor, deposited it with a notary for protest. “ A sub-agent is accountable, 
ordinarily, only to his superior agent, when employed without the assent or direc- 
tion of the principal. But, if he be employed with the express or implied assent of 
the principal, the superior agent will not be responsible for his acts. There is, in 
such a case, a privity between the sub-agent and the principal, who must, therefore, 
seek a remedy directly against the sub-agent for his negligence or misconduct. 1 * 
(Guelich vs Bank, 56 Iowa, 435, 9 N. W. 828.) 

In making such collections it is usual to employ a notary, and, in forwarding the 
draft, there was an implied direction to do so, if necessary. (See Mount vs. Bank , 
87 Iowa, 457.) 

If the defendant exercised prudence in making the selection, its responsibility 
ended. This is all it could have done had the draft been its own, and surely it will 
not be held to a higher degree of care when acting for others. (Baldwin vs. Bank , 
1 La. Ann. 13 ; Bank vs. Howell , 8 Md. 580 ; Hyde vs. Bank , 17 La. 560 ; Tiemamv s. 
Bank, 7 How. [Miss.] 648 ; Bellemire vs. Bank , 4 Whart. 105 ; Britton vs. Niccolls , 
104 U. 8 . 766 ; Warren Bank vs. Suffolk Bank , 10 Cush. 582 ; Stacy vs. Bank , 12 Wis. 
629 ; May vs. Jones, 88 Ga. 808, 14 S. E. 552 ; Agricultural Bank vs. Commercial Bank , 
7 Smedes & M. 592 ; Bank vs. Butler , 41 Ohio St. 519; Mechem. A g. § 514.) 

While there is a conflict in opinion, the rule announced is sustained by the weight 
of authority and the better reason. (8ee collection of cases in 3 Am. & Eng. Enc. 
Law [2d Ed.] 808, and note to Isham vs. Post [N. Y. App.] 88 Am. St. Rep. 775, 
85 N. E. 1084); also AUen vs .Bank (22 Wend. 215). 

The distinction between a foreign and an inland bill of exchange should not be 
overlooked. To charge the makers and indorsers, the former must be protected. 
Not so with the latter. All that is required is a demand, and, on refusal to pay, 
notice of dishonor, in order to fix liability of the indorsers of an inland bill ; and 
these may be made and given by the holder, or any one acting in his behalf. 

By the law merchant, giving notice of dishonor is no part of a notary's official duty, 
and when he does so he is merely acting as agent of the holder. (Bwayte vs. Britton , 
17 Kan. 625 ; Allen vs. Bank , 22 Wend. 215 ; Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 960.) But it is 
customary for him, in protesting a bill, to give the proper notice of dishonor. (Prof. 
Not. §§ 142, 148.) And in many of the States the law merchant is so modified that 
he is required to give notice. Formerly his certificate might not be received as 
proof of the protest of an inland bill. (Case vs. Heffner , 10 Ohio, 180.) 

By Section 878 of the Code, “ every notary public is required to keep a true rec- 
ord of all notices given or sent by him, with the time and manner in which the same 
were given or sent and the names of all the parties to whom the same were given or 
sent, with a copy of the instrument in relation to which the notice is served and of 
the notice itself." 

Section 879 requires his record and official papers to be filed with the clerk of the 
court upon his death, resignation, or removal, and provides for certified copies. 
Very evidently this is for the purpose of perpetuating proof of the notice as well as 
of the demand and protest. 

8ection 8054 permits a notary “ to inform the indorser or any party to be charged, 
if in the same town or township, by notice deposited in the nearest poet office to 
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the parties to be charged, on the day of the demand, and no other notice shall be 
necessary to charge such party.” 

The advantage in having an inland bill protested by a notary, and notice given 
by him, is that the evidence is thus perpetuated ; and notice to indorsers living in 
the same town or township may be given by mail, instead of personally. 

These statutes clearly recognize giving notice as a part of the notary's official 
duty. Indeed, the term “ protest” is ordinarily used as including the entire pro- 
ceeding necessary to charge indorsers. Notaries are nearly always resorted to for 
this work, and the owner of the draft may assume to have intended this course to be 
pursued. As said in Tiemam vs. Bank : “ No agent could have been selected with 
more propriety for the performance of this duty than one whose profession and office 
were calculated to fit him peculiarly for the discharge. They are almost universally 
resorted to for the purpose. We can not perceive, therefore, that the bank was want- 
ing either in the degree of skill or diligence which is required under such circum- 
stances to exempt an agent from liability.” ( Baldwin vs. Bank , 1 La. Ann. 18 ; Hyde 
vs. Bank, 17 La. 560 ; Swede* vs. Bank, 20 Johns. 884 ; BeUemire vs. Bank, 4 Whart. 
105, 1 Miles, 178 ; Bank vs. Howell, supra ; Fi*her vs. Bank, 7 Blackf . 610 ; Turner 
vs. Roger*, 8 Ind. 139.) Bank vs. Ober (Kan. Sup.) 8 Pac. 824, is based on the find' 
ing that the statutes of Kansas do not authorize the notary to give notice. 

Our conclusion rests on statutes allowing a notary, as such, to perform this duty. 
Surely, the bank acted prudently in intrusting to a public officer the doing of that 
which was incumbent on him as an officer of the law to do. Affirmed. 



COMMERCIAL PAPER-PLACE OF PRESENT MEET- DILIGENCE REQUIRED. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, January 81, 1890. 

TRISA BE v*. HAGK3TN. 

Where no place of payment is specified in a promissory note, it should be presented at 
the maker's residence or place of business ; and presentment at a former place of 
business is not sufficient. 

If the maker's place of business or residence is not known, the holder must exercise 
reasonable diligence to ascertain the same. 



This was an action to charge the defendant as the indorser of a promissory note. 
Judgment below was in favor of the plaintiff and the defendant appealed. 

Ladd, J. (omitting part of the opinion): This note, though payable at Union, 
Iowa, is not made payable at any particular place. Therefore, to charge the defend- 
ant on his indorsement, the plaintiff must show that on one of the days of grace 
he caused demand of payment to be legally made upon the makers of the note, or 
facts which will excuse such demand ; that payment was not made ; and that 
notice thereof was duly given to the makers and indorser of the note. 

Defendant insists that the formalities necessary to make a legal protest were not 
observed. The notary's certificate shows that demand was made 44 to Alexander's 
Heat Market, Munna West’s former place of business, and at the Citizens’ Bank ; ” 
hut, as the note was not payable at either place, these demands were insufficient. 
There was no demand made upon either of the makers of the note, and the con- 
tention is whether sufficient facts are shown to excuse the plaintiff from causing 
such demand to be made. 

Defendant’s counsel quote from Tied. Com. Paper, § 814, as follows : 

“If the place of business cannot be found, or the maker or acceptor has no place 
for the transaction of financial matters/demand mu9t be made at the residence; 
tad, where the place of business has been abandoned, it will not be enough to make 
presentation at the old place of business. If the holder does not know where to 
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find the maker or acceptor, he must make the most diligent inquiry before dishonor- 
ing the paper by protest for non-payment ; and he must pursue the inquiry as long 
as he does not obtain some definite information as to the whereabouts of the maker 
or acceptor.” 

Mr. Rodwell, to whom the making of demand was intrusted, testifies that he had 
resided in Union for twenty -two or twenty -three years ; that he knew the Wests ; 
that he understood that they had formerly been in business in that meat market, 
but that he did not know where their place of business or residence was when he 
made the protest. He made no inquiry whatever as to their whereabouts, but 
assumed that it was sufficient that he make demand at said market and bank. It is 
quite probable that inquiry would have disclosed to him the place of business and 
residence of these parties, but he made none, and, for aught that appears, they 
were then residents of Union. 

Surely, there was not such diligence exercised as will excuse the making of 
demand, and therefore the judgment is reversed. 



NATIONAL BANK— PURCHASE OF NOTES. 

Supreme Court of the United States, January 28, 1809. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OP GRAND FORKS W. ANDERSON. 

Where a National bank has Itself purchased notes which the owner had authorized it to 
sell to a third party, it is liable for their value as for a conversion, even though it 
had not the power to act as the owner’s agent for the sale thereof. 



In error to the Supreme Court of the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the court. 

This was an action at law brought by Anderson against the First National Bank 
of Grand Forks, N. D., in the district court for the First Judicial District of North 
Dakota, to recover the balance of the value of certain notes belonging to Anderson, 
which he alleged the bank had converted. 

The notes amounted to $7,000, secured by mortgage, and had been indorsed, and 
the mortgage assigned to the bank as collateral security for a loan of $2,000, and 
Anderson had authorized the bank to sell the notes to a third party, take up the 
loan, and remit the balance. But, instead of doing this, the bank, according to 
Anderson, had undertaken to purchase the notes itself, and had not accounted for 
their value. 

The cause was tried four times, and four times carried to the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota. (4 N. D. 182, 59 N. W. 1029 ; 5 N. D. 80, 64 N. W. 114 ; 5 N. D. 
451, 67 N. W. 821 ; 6 N. D. 497, 72 N. W. 916.) On the fourth appeal a judgment 
in favor of Anderson was affirmed by the Supreme Court, and this writ of error to 
revise it was allowed, which defendant in error now moves to dismiss, or, if that 
motion is not sustained, that the judgment be affirmed. 

By exceptions to the admission of certain testimony taken on the trial, and by 
the assignment of errors in the Supreme Court, plaintiff in error raised the point 
that, under the statutes of the United States in respect of National banks, it was not 
within its power to become the agent of defendant in error to sell the notes in ques- 
tion to a third person, and not within the power of its Cashier, who conducted the 
transaction, to bind the bank by such contract of agency. 

On the third appeal (5 N. D. 451, 67 N. W. 821), the Supreme Court ruled that 
“ when a National bank holds notes of its debtor as collateral to his indebtedness to 
the bank, it may lawfully act as agent for him in the sale of such notes to a third 
person, such agency being merely incidental to the exercise of its conceded power 
to collect the claim out of such collateral notes ; ” but, further, that, even though 
the act of agency were ultra vires , yet, if the bank, instead of selling the notes to a 
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third person, had, without the owner’s knowledge, sold them to itself, it would be 
guilty of conversion, and could be held responsible therefor. As to the Cashier, the 
court held that, on the pleadings and facts in the case, his act was the act of the 
bank. 

The Supreme Court, in its opinion on the fourth appeal (6 N. D. 497, 509, 73 N. 
W. 916), among other things, said : “ The question of ultra vires has been already 
discussed in a previous opinion. (See 5 N. D. 451, 67 N. W. 821.) We have nothing 
to add on that point. 

The recent decision of the Federal Supreme Court cited by counsel for appellant 
C Bank vs. Kennedy , 167 U. S. 862) does not appear to us to call for any change of 
our former ruling on this question. What we said in our opinion on the third ap- 
peal, on the subject of the authority of the Cashier to bind the defendant by creating 
the relation of principal and agent between plaintiff and defendant, is still applic- 
able to the case on the record now before us. In its answer and the brief of its 
counsel, the defendant admits that the writing of the letters referred to was its act, 
and not the act of an unauthorized agent. By its own pleading and admissions, it 
has precluded itself from raising the point that the Cashier had no power to bind it, 
by agreeing that the bank would act as agent for the plaintiff.” 

The argument urged in support of the motion to dismiss is, principally, that the 
judgment of the State Supreme Court rested on two grounds, one of which, broad 
enough in itself to sustain the judgment, involved no Federal question. 

This contention is so far justified as to give color to the motion, although, under 
our decision in Bank vs. Townsend (189 U. S. 67), we must decline to sustain it, 
while, at the same time, that case affords sufficient authority, if authority were 
needed, for an affirmance of the judgment. 

There, bonds had been sold and delivered to a National bank at a certain price, 
under an agreement that the bank would, on demand, replace them at that or a less 
price, and the bank had refused compliance. In an action against the bank, its defense 
was, in part, that, by reason of want of authority to make the alleged agreement 
and purchase, it could not be held liable for the bonds, on any ground whatever. 
It was decided, however, that the National Banking Act did not give a National 
bank an absolute right to retain bonds coming into its possession by purchase under 
a contract which it was without legal authority to make, and that, although the 
bank was not bound to surrender possession of them until reimbursed to the full 
amount due to it, and might hold them as security for the return of the consideration 
paid, yet that, when such amount was returned, or tendered back to it, and the re- 
turn of the bonds demanded, its authority to retain them no longer existed, and, 
from the time of such demand and its refusal to surrender the bonds to the vendor 
or owner, it became liable for their value, on grounds of implied contract, apart 
from the original agreement under which it obtained them. 

Here, the bank was found to have itself purchased notes which the owner had 
authorized it to sell to a third party, and, on general principles of law, it was held 
liable for their value as for a conversion, even though it was not within its powers 
to sell them as the owner’s agent. 

We are of opinion that the Supreme Court of North Dakota committed no error 
in the disposition of any Federal question, and Its judgment is affirmed. 



NATIONAL BANK— LEVY OF EXECUTION ON ASSETS. 

United States Circuit Court, 8. D. New York, October 81, 1898. 

KIMBALL v 8. DUNN. 

The tangible assets of a National bank are not exempt from levy under execution upon 
final judgment until a Receiver is appointed. 

A bank examiner in charge of a bank is not a temporary Receiver. 
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This was a salt in equity by William H. Kimball, as examiner in charge of i 
National bank, against Thomas J. Dunn and others, to enjoin the levying of an 
execution on the property of the bank. The cause was heard on a motion for a pre- 
liminary injunction. 

Lacombb, Circuit Judge : The statutes provide for the appointment of a Re- 
ceiver of a National bank. (Rev. St U. 8. §5264.) But it appears that in the 
cause at bar no Receiver has yet been appointed. I am unable to assent to the 
proposition that because the Comptroller of the Currency, in conformity to the pro- 
vision of Section 5240, has appointed plaintiff as a suitable person to make an ex- 
amination of the affairs of the bank, plaintiff thereby became a temporary Receiver. 
Until the Comptroller decides to put the bank into the hands of a Receiver, under 
Section 5284, there is nothing in the statutes to support the contention that its tan- 
gible assets are exempt from levy under execution upon final judgment. Section 
5242, by its terms, applies apparently only to “ attachment, injunction, and execu- 
tion * * * before final judgment/* Motion denied. 



PROMISSORY NOTES— STRANGERS PLACING THEIR NAMES ON. 

Court of Appeal* of Colorado, Deoember 2, 1898. 

BYERS M. FBITCH. 

Strangers to negotiable paper, who place their names on the back thereof before delivery, 
beoome liable as joint maker*.* 



This was an action against William N. Byers and others, as co makers of a note 
originally made by the Denver Hardware Company to the plaintiff, and indorsed by 
defendants before delivery. 

Bissell, J. (omitting other parts of the opinion): Although it is suggested by 
the defendant’s counsel that he is unadvised that the question has been settled by 
the appellate courts, it has been our opinion ever since the case of Good vs. Martin 
was decided by the supreme court of the territory in 1873, and affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1877, that the liability and status of strangers 
to negotiable paper, who put their names on the back of it prior to its delivery to 
the payee, or to a bona fide holder, was not an open question. As we understand it, 
that case decides that thereby they in law assume the position of joint makers, sub- 
ject to all the responsibilities attaching to that position, and, under the Code, msy 
be sued either jointly or severally with the co-maker. ( Good vs. Martin, 2 Colo. 
218 ; Id., 95 U. S. 90.) • 



NATIONAL BA NKS—JURISDI CTI ON. 

Supreme Court of Vermont, October 2, 1898. 

HAZEN, et al. vs. LYNDONVILLE NATIONAL BANK. 

For jurisdictional purposes a National bank is to be regarded as a citizen of the State 
where it is located. 



This was a bill in equity against the Lyndon ville National Bank and others. 

Thompson, J. (omitting part of the opinion): At the time of the bringing of this 
suit, the individual defendants were the officers of the defendant the Lyndonville 

* This rule has been changed by the Negotiable Instruments Law, which provides : 

“ Where a person, not otherwise a party to an instrument, places thereon his signature 
in blank before delivery, he is liable as indorser in accordance with the following roles: 

1. If the instrument is payable to the order of a third person, he is liable to the payee 
and to all subsequent parties. 

2. If the instrument is payable to the order of the maker or drawer, or Is payable to 
bearer, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the maker or drawer. 

3. If he signs for the accommodation of the payee, he is liable to all parties subsequent 
to the payee/ 1 
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National Bank, and were such officers to and including the time of the sale of the 
notes to McMillan ; and during all that time they and the orators were, and now are, 
resident citizens of Vermont. The Lyndon ville National Bank is a National bank, 
located and doing business at Lyndonville in this State, and, for the purposes of 
this suit, is to be considered a citizen of Vermont. (25 Stat. 488 ; Petri vs. Bank, 
142 U. S. 644, 12 Sup. Ct. Rep. 825.) 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions la BuMtf Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered In this department. 

A reasonable change is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by maiL See advertisement in back part of this number. 



Editor Banker? Magazine : Spanish Fork, Utah, February 1L 1899. 

8nt : Kindly publish answer to the following three questions : 

Cl) A and B are partners in business ; A endorses papers for C. Does this indorsement 
hold B in common with A ? 

(2) Can A take benefit of bankruptcy law while the partnership continues without B 
going into bankruptcy also ? 

m Is an involuntary bankrupt as well as voluntary bankrupt discharged from bis debts 
after his estate has been divided among his creditors ? Subscriber. 

Answer.-— (1) No. The indorsement is binding on A individually, and not upon 
the firm ; and a judgment obtained upon such an indorsement would not be en- 
forcible against the individual property of B, or against his interest in the firm's 
anets. In equity, however, it could be enforced against the assets of the firm, if 
the indorsement was made for the benefit of the firm. (2) If the firm itself is solv- 
ent, A could go into bankruptcy without B doing so. But the bankruptcy would 
terminate the partnership ; and his interest in the firm’s assets (after the payment of 
the firm’s creditors) would be taken for distribution among his creditors. (8) Yes. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : — , Ohio, February 14, 1809. 

Sir : I am a bookkeeper in the Bank. Can I as a notary public protest paper 

which this bank may have, according to law ? Bookkeeper. 

Answer . — It has been held in a number of cases that a Cashier may protest paper 
for his bank, even though the paper belongs to the bank {Nelson vs. First National 
Bank , 56 Fed. Rep. 798; Dykman vs. Northridge , 1 App. Div. [N. Y.] 26), and 
although he is also a stockholder in the bank {Moreland's Assignee vs. Citizens' 
Soring* Bank [Ky.] 30 S. W. Rep. 19). There appears to be no reason therefore, 
why a bookkeeper of the bank may not act as its notary. The fact that the notary 
is an officer or employee of the bank does not render the bank liable for his negli- 
gent performance of his duties as notary. (See First National Bank , of Manning , 
vs. German Bank , of Carroll County , reported in this number of the Bankers' 
Magazine.) 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Dover Plains, N. Y., February 17, 1899. 

Bib : Will you kindly inform me if the renewal of a note which falls due on Sunday is 
valid by having the said renewal dated on Sunday, so as to have the dates run consecutively, 
or if said renewal should bear the date of the Saturday preceding or the Monday following ? 

R. P. Ketch am. Cashier. 

Answer . — The making and delivery of a promissory notes does not appear to be 
within the Sunday laws of this State ; and hence it is within the rule of the common 
law that contracts made on Sunday are valid. But even in those States where con- 
tracts of this kind are void when made on Sunday, it is held that if the note is de- 
livered on some other day, the fact that it is dated on Sunday does not invalidate it. 
(Stacy vs. Kemp, 92 Mass. 166 ; Hill vs. Dunham , 7 Gray, 548 ; Hilton vs. Houghton , 
85 Me. 148; Lreejoy vs. Whipple , 18 Vt. 879 ; Clough vs. Davis , 9 N. H. 500.) Un- 
der this rule, if the renewal actually takes place on Saturday or Monday, it is 
immaterial that the note is dated on Sunday. 
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* HON. LYMAN J. GAGE. 



SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREA8URY, 



Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, was bom in DeRuyter, Madison 
county, N. Y., June 28, 1836. He is descended from Thomas Gage, who came to 
Yarmouth, Cape Cod, from England, about 1$40.> Descendants of the latter settled 
in Dutchess and Madison counties, New York. The father of Lyman J. Gage lived 
for a time in Rome, Oneida county, New York, where he engaged in commercial 
business. His son received a common-school education in his native county, Madi- 
son, and upon the removal of his father to Oneida county, he had for a short time 
the advantages of Rome Academy. 

Upon the removal of his father to Chicago in 1855, he entered, in a subordinate 
position, a banking institution of that city. He rose rapidly through the various 
grades until in 1868 he became Cashier of the First National Bank of Chicago, and, 
in 1882 its President, as in fact, he had been its manager for many years. The 
growth of this remarkable financial concern is a part of the life of Mr. Gage. Un- 
der his guidance it not only survived several trying periods in the history of the 
growing city, but it came to be a leading and at times the most powerful bank in 
the United States. It was one of the institutions to survive the crises of the fire of 
1871, and the panic, no less destructive of values, of 1878. In those days of wrecks 
it stood as an example to other banks, and by its moral influence sustained several 
which would otherwise have gone to the wall. 

Mr. Gage has been prominently identified with the municipal growth of Chicago. 
The growth of that city from sixty thousand to nearly two millions of people gave 
full employment to his energies, both in relation to the many social and economic 
problems incidental to such development, and to the enormous expansion of busi- 
ness affairs of the bank to which he was related. He has always avoided politics, 
and although actively participating in municipal affairs, would never consent to 
take public office until he became Secretary of the Treasury. 

There is scarcely any stage of development in the city’s growth where his in- 
fluence ha3 not been felt. He was the first President of the Civic Federation of 
Chicago, a large organization composed of citizens representing all classes and 
creeds. He was Chairman of the Finance Committee which succeeded in raising by 
voluntary subscriptions between five and six millions of dollars, looking to the 
holding of the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Upon the organization 
of the board of forty -five directors of that exposition, he was unanimously chosen 
President, and by his energy, patience, skill and tact, carried the undertaking over 
the most trying period of its history. 

He organized the Chicago Clearing-House Association, was its President for a 
number of years, and always a member of the Executive Committee. He has three 
times been President of the American Bankers’ Association, and President of the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, a strong organization, limited in number to sixty, 
and composed only of representative business men. In Chicago he organized the 
Economic Conferences, and was their leading spirit. At these conferences were 

* A portrait of Secretary Gage, engraved from a recent photograph especially for the 
Bankers’ Magazine, is presented in this number as a title illustration. 
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brought together all classes of citizens to discuss in a friendly manner each other’s 
wrongs, and together consider the remedy. 

He has contributed much by his pen to the public causes in which he has been 
interested. When in the early seventies the growth of the greenback movement 
became pronounced, he was active in organizing an Honest Money League, which 
began a campaign of education against the rapidly spreading movement for a per- 
manent paper currency. As a writer his style is noted for its simplicity. He is 
convincing because he writes with full knowledge of his subjects. 

His addresses and official reports are characterized by clear analysis and lucid 
statement of the truth. Sincerity and candor are evident in all his utterances. 
The address delivered before the recent meeting of the Virginia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be found elsewhere in this issue, illustrates the clearness of his per- 
ception of the fundamental principles of currency and banking, and presents the 
subject of banking reform in a light that must command the consideration of all 
thoughtful men. His knowledge of men and affairs and thorough familiarity with 
the question, gained by long study and large experience, give an especial value to 
whatever he may say. That his suggestions, if given legal effect, w T ould promote 
the welfare of the people and bring a greater measure of prosperity to business 
and industry of every kind, can not be doubted. When our currency and banking 
laws are remodelled in the light of wisdom and experience, as they will be when 
the present heated controversy and attendant prejudices shall ^give place to 
patient consideration and enlightened judgment, the views advanced by Secretary 
Gage will unquestionably prevail. 

Mr. Gage has been at the head of the Treasury Department for two years, his 
term covering a period of unusual responsibility owing to the large disbursements 
on account of the war. That he has met the requirements of his high office even 
political opponents can not deny. 

On all matters affecting the public credit or concerning the stability of our mone- 
tary standard his views are openly declared. His record in business life and as a 
public official forms a basis for the confidence his countrymen have in his integrity 
and ability. That trust is well bestowed. The Treasury could be in no safer hands. 



Some Fin ancial Opinions. — Hon. Joseph H. Walker, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency in the last Congress, made a speech in the 
House on February 14, his subject being “ United States Treasury and Banking and 
Currency Problems.” In the course of his remarks he said : 

“Our free banking law, allowing any five reputable citizens anywhere to form a bank by 
setting together the required capital, will never be abandoned, nor need it be. 

A system individual as to each bank, but united into one solid structure for all purposes 
where union is necessary, will give us a banking and currency system much superior to the 
banking and currency system of Prance, as our institutions are on a more solid foundation. 

All human experience proves : 

First. That it is not possible to have a sound banking and currency system in this coun- 
ty as there never has been in any other, while it is not complete in itself. It must be wholly 
*parated from any organic connection with the Government Treasury, as is that of France, 
Germany, England, and every other first-class country, the United States alone excepted. 

Second. That it is not possible to maintain the parity between paper money and gold 
where a multitude of independent banks exist, excepting by restricting the legal-tender coin 
10 gold alone, as in England. 

Third. That where there are two or more kinds of legal-tender money, each differing 
^Wely from the others in intrinsic values as paper, silver, and gold, it is impossible to main- 

parity without making a union of all banks sufficiently solid to make each one and ail 
dually responsible for maintaining the parity of all moneys in circulation and practically 
all banks act together as one for maintaining parity, as in France, Germany, etc. 

Nearly every government has tried the banking and currency experiment the United 
states is now trying, and everyone trying it has miserably failed. 

St t 10 was t * ie to pronounce the financial and banking system of the United 

J™ 1 best the sun ever shone upon. To-day there is scarcely a man in the country who 
““•ny Interest in questions pertaining to economics, it there is even one, who is not demand- 

its immediate reform.” 

6 
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NEW YORK’S Y0UNGE8T BANK PRESIDENT. 



Without at all discounting the value of experience and with no disposition to 
question the commonly accepted belief that sound judgment is devcl iped as the 
years of life go by, it may be said that the wisdom and conservatism requisite to 
successful bank management are to-day possessed by many )oung men. This h 
espeeially so in New York city, where in numerous instances the active manage- 
ment of important banks has been placed in the hands of young men and almost 
always with good results. They have rarely proved deficient in the exercise of dis- 
cretionary powers, and have added new energy w T hen placed in active control. 

A bank like a manufacturer will use the machinery best suited to produce results, 
and if the requirements of modern business life call for those who are active and 
vigorous, it need not excite surprise or alarm. It is fortunate that there are so many 
young men of proper training to assume the responsibilities of bank management. 

Nothing here said is designed to uphold the unceremonious thrusting aride of old 
and faithful officers and employees. The requirements of justice should be ob- 
served by a bank in dealing with its employees as well a9 with its customers. 

The youngest bank President in New York, alluded to at the head of this sketch, 
was advanced to the chief executive position through the regular steps of Assistant 
Cashier, Cashier and Vice-President. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of Hamilton Bank of New York City, 
held January 12, Edwin S. Schenck, who has been Vice-President and Cashier, was 
unanimously elected President, to fill the vacancy caused by the retirement of William 
S. Gray, who resigned to give personal attention to his private business interests. 

Mr. Schenck is of Dutch descent, and traces his ancestry back, on his mothers 
side, to the ninth century, through Madame Brett, who received a grant of land in 
a part of which is located the village of Fishkill, N. Y., and, on his father’s side, to 
the year 1225. His great great grandfather, Johaunes Sehenck, came to New York 
from Holland in 1683. 

Mr. Schenck is the youngest bank President in New York, and belongs to a family 
of bankers. His father, Oscar Schenck, was a banker, and his three brothers are, or 
have been, bankers. One, Frederick B. Schenck, is President of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank ; another, Henry A. Schenck, is comptroller of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
and another, Charles N. Schenck, was for n any years a clerk in the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, and now is confidential man with the estate of Robert and Ogden Goelet. 

Edwin S. Schenck was born in Brooklyn in 1867, and graduated from the public 
schools at the age of fifteen. He then engaged in various business enterprises, and 
in 1892, soon after the consolidation of the Hamilton Bank and the Bank of Harlem, 
he entered the institution as Assistant Cashier, being rapidly promoted to the 
positions of Cashier and Vice-President. Mr. Schenck has been a member of the 
Harlem Club for a number of years, and was recently elected the treasurer of the club. 

The Hamilton Bank is located in the uptown district, on 125th street, and its 
business is chiefly local. It has $200,000 capital, $85,000 surplus and profits and 
about $1,500,000 deposits. The bank is a designated depository of New York 
State and city. Officers are : President, Edwin S. Schenck ; Vice-President, Fred- 
erick B. Schenck (also President of the Mercantile National Bank); Cashier, Jesse C. 
Joy. Its board of directors comprise many well known business men and capitalists. 

Since he is of good banking stock, apd having had no inconsiderable training in 
bank work and management, the patrons of the bank will be justified in expecting 
the new President to keep the bank upon a high plane of management. 
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ISAAC NEWTON SELIGMAN. 



The private banking firms in New York city include some of the largest bank 
ing houses in the country. Their operations extend beyond the range of ordinary 
commercial banking, and embrace fiscal transactions of the largest magnitude. They 
are chiefly instrumental in placing the great Government loans, in reorganizing 
railway corporations and promoting the inauguration of new enterprises requiring 
vast amounts of capital. No estimate of the city’s financial power would be com- 
plete that failed to take these private bankers into account, for they constitute one 
of the most important elements of that power. Numbered among them are many 
names that stand for financial capacity the world over. The firm to which the 
subject of this sketch belongs may be justly assigned to that rank. Few names are 
more widely known or more highly regarded in the financial world than that of 
Seliuman. 

Isaac Newton Seligman, now recognized as the head of the firm of J. & W. 
Seligman «fc Co., New York city, was born on Staten Island, Richmond county, 
N. Y. (now a part of New Y'ork city), in 1856. His father was Joseph Seligman, 
founder of the firm ; his mother’s maiden name wa9 Babette Steinhart. He was 
educated at Columbia Grammar School, in New York city, and at Columbia College, 
from which he graduated with honors in 1876. To his scholastic acquirements Mr. 
Seligman added prowess in athletic sports, having been a member of the winning 
crp^at the Saratoga boat races in 1874. 

Mr. Seligmau’s connection with the firm dates from 1878, and on the death of 
his father, in 1881, he became the active and prominent member. 

As before mentioned, the firm is one of the foremost of those identified with 
American and international banking, being the fiscal agents of the United States 
Navy and State Departments, and in connection w ith the Rothschilds in Europe 
have been influential in placing all the important Government loans here and 
abroad. 

The firm has branches throughout the world, its representatives being Messrs. 
Seligman Brothers, London ; Seligman, Freres et Cie, Paris ; Seligman & Stett- 
heimer. Frankfort; Alsberg, Goldberg & Co., Amsterdam ; Anglo-Californian Bank, 
Ltd.. San Francisco. 

To enumerate even some of the more prominent fiscal operations of the firm 
would require space beyond the limits of this sketch. One of the last important 
ones, however, maybe mentioned. This was the successful negotiations for launch- 
ing the American Steel and Wire Company, having $90,000,000 capital stock. The 
securities are now selling at about par for the preferred shares and sixty for the 
common. Considering that the common shares were given as a bonus to the pre- 
ferred stock subscribers, the profit on the syndicate has been pheuomenal. 

Besides his banking connections Mr. Seligman is prominently identified with 
many other business and philanthropic enterprises, and holds a number of positions 
of trust. He is a director in numerous railway companies, trustee of the Munich 
Fire Insurance Co., chairman of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Reorgan- 
ization Committee, trustee of new United Hebrew Charity, Academy of Design, 
etc., etc.; a director of Gen. Grant Tomb Committee, member of the Committee of 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, a director of the City and 
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Suburban Homes Co., an organization formed for the purpose of providing suita 
ble dwelling-houses at moderate rentals. 

Gov. Morton appointed Mr. Seligman a trustee of the Manhattan State Hospital, 
having charge of all the insane in Greater New York ; was appointed by President 
Low a trustee of Columbia University Memorial Hall ; appointed by Gen. Horace 
Porter as chief of staff at President McKinley’s inaugural. He is a member of the 
University Club, Lotos Cltib, Arts Club, Botanical Gardens, Sound Money League, 
and the Finance Committee of the Republican National Committee, Trustee of the 
New York Oratorio Society, Trustee of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Home Protective 
Association, and a member of the New York Historical Society. 

Mr. Seligman was married in 1883 to Gura Loeb, daughter of Solomon Loeb, of 
the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. They have two children, Joseph L. and 
Margaret Y. Seligman. 

Prof. E. R. L. Seligman, who occupies the chair of political economy in Colum- 
bia University, New York city, is the younger brother of Mr. Isaac N. Seligman. 



To Consider Currency Reform. — Though the Fifty-fifth Congress, which ex- 
pired by limitation on March 4, did not take any action on the various plans pro- 
posed for reforming the currency and banking system of the country, a joint com- 
mittee representing both the Senate and House was appointed to study the question 
during the recess and report to Congress when it again assembles. Every section 
of the country is represented on the Committee of Sixteen, the personnel of which 
is as follows: Representatives Henderson, of Iowa; Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; 

Payne, of New York ; Overstreet, of Indiana ; Curtis, of Kansas ; Lovering, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; Morris, of Minnesota; Loud, of California; Babcock, of Wisconsin; 
Hawley, of Texas, and Kerr, of Ohio ; and Senators Allison, of Iowa ; Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island ; Platt, of Connecticut ; Wolcott, of Colorado ; Burrows, of Michigan, 
and Platt, of New York. 

The Senate will be represented by the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the House by a special committee appointed by the Republican caucus. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the question of currency legislation is to be taken up 
by the party at present in power. 

It is said that the committee will earnestly consider the question and endeavor 
to agree in reporting some conservative measure to Congress. There is a general 
belief that if the party leaders agree upon a bill it can easily be passed. 

The need of some kind of currency reform is becoming recognized in Congress, 
but the difficulty has been to secure concentration on some particular measure. It 
is the belief that the present committee will be able to take up the subject free from 
the bias which has hitherto characterized some of the attempts to secure legislation, 
and which has resulted in a general disagreement. In view of the many important 
matters likely to engage the next session, it is thought that Congress may be called 
together in October, and to be prepared for this event the committee will begin its 
sessions in a short time and not adjourn until its work is finished. 

It is asserted by those who have observed the course of opinion on the subject 
that the measure proposed by Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, and explained in the Febru- 
ary Magazine, may be made the basis of the committee’s recommendations. 

A Great Magazine.— The Bankers' Magazine and Rhodes' Journal, or Banking 
is full of banking and commercial reports of value. It is a great magazine.— Sait Lake City 
(Utah) Trilmne. 

One of the Beet.— J. A. Sutton, teller in the Berlin Heights (Ohio) Banking Co., writes: 
“ Enclosed find certified check to your order. I consider The Bankers' Magazine one of 
the best bankers’ publications published." 
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THOMAS L. WATT. 



The great and rapid development of that part of New York city lying to the 
north of Central Park has, perhaps, had no parallel in the history of modern cities. 
Coincident with this growth a number of banks have arisen and have flourished, 
and of late their business has become of such magnitude as to attract the attention 
of the downtown bauks, many of which are acquiring control of uptown banks for 
the purpose of conducting them as branches or as closely -affllia ted institutions. A 
continued northward march of business has been going on for many years, nor is it 
likely to be arrested even with the deflection of a considerable part of the population 
eastward consequent upon the construction of more bridges across the East River. 

There are few more interesting studies in the business life of New York than the 
tendency to concentration in a certain quarter manifested by almost every kind of 
business. Each trade has its own special locality, and though the location may be 
frequently changed, the concentration is always preserved. With its traditional 
conservatism the banking business has refused to be dislodged from its ancient situ- 
ation, and the vicinity of Wall Street may be expected to continue for many years 
the seat of the banking business — especially of tho*e banks that do both a local and 
out-of-town business. But keeping in mind the migratory disposition hitherto shown 
by nearly every class of business in New York, it would not be altogether rash to 
predict that in the course of time, perhaps in the near future, Wall Street as the 
seat of the ** money power” may exist only in memory and in history. But there 
are many banks in various districts of the city doing a large and profitable business, 
chiefly local, not, perhaps, subject to so much competition as the larger banks have 
to encounter. That the latter institutions are alive to the possibilities of this bank- 
ing field is indicated by their recent activity in obtaining a foothold there. 

The Mount Morris Bank, at 125th street and Park avenue, is one of the promi- 
nent banks uptown, its President being the subject of this sketch, and the success 
of the bank has been largely promoted by his wealth, energy and capacity for finan- 
cial administration. Before hiselectionas President Mr. Watt had demonstrated his 
ability nnd fitness to conduct the affairs of the bank, and his successful manage- 
ment has justified the wisdom of his election to the position. Mr. Watt’s ancestors 
were among the earliest white settlers of Manhattan Island, and he maintains a dis- 
tinguished social position. He is fitted for the office he occupies by his birth, 
education and training, and his natural temperament. He is capable of exercising 
the firmness requisite to proper bank management without sacrificing the require- 
ments of courtesy. 

Recently a large interest in the Mount Morris Bank was acquired by the National 
Park Bank, one of the very large banks of the country, and one possessing an 
exceptionally strong board of directors. This will not involve any material change 
in the management ; Mr. Watt will continue hs President, and with ex-Governor 
Morton and his associates will hold as heretofore a large interest in the bank. In 
acquiring an interest in a bank uptown the National Park is pursuing a policy 
which is becoming a marked feature of present banking developments in New 
York. Its effect will be, in this case, to add to the prestige of the Motrot Morris Bank. 

Devoted primarily to his bank, Mr. Watt is fond of recreation, is an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, and a successful breeder and exhibitor of Shetland ponies, having won 
many prizes and awards for displays at the Horse Show. 

The Mount Morris Bank has $250,000 capital, $100,000 surplus and profits and 
about $2,000,000 deposits. Although the bank is situated in an important and busy 
district of the city, these figures do not, of course, compare in magnitude with the 
city banks doing a large out-of-town business, but they are of no mean proportions, 
and under the capable and energetic management of President Watt they may be 
expected to grow steadily with the accession of new interests as already noted and 
the further development of the northern part of the city. 
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The distinguished banking firm of which the above-named gentleman is a leading 
and active member is referred to elsewhere in this number of the Magazine. What 
is said there need not be repeated here ; besides, the standing of the house is so 
well known, both in the United States and abroad, that no extended history is nec- 
essary to establish a reputation that is already beyond question. 

It is not amiss, however, again to allude to the important assistance the firm lent 
to the Government in sustaining the public credit at a time when such assistance 
w r as greatly needed. Nations as well as corporations and individuals often find it 
advisable to avail themselves of the services of banking firms of large capacity for 
effecting financial transactions of great magnitude, and the Messrs. J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co. belong to a class of houses which are having a strong influence in rais- 
ing New York to the dignity of one of the great money centers of the world. 

Henry Seligman, son of Jesse Seligman and Henrietta (Heilman) Seligman, is a 
native of California, having been born at San Francisco, March 31. 1857. He was 
educated at Charlier Institute and the New York University, graduating from the 
latter institution in June, 1875. In the same year he went to San Francisco and en- 
tered the Anglo-Californian Bank. Circumstauces of birth or of fortune did not 
secure for him any favored position, but like many other young men who to-day 
occupy a high station in the banking world, he began at the foot of the ladder. In 
five years he worked his way up from office boy to Assistant Cashier ; at the e nd of 
this time, in 1875, he located in New York, entering the firm of J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., and since then he has had a very active share in the management of the ex- 
tensive business, especially since the death of his father. 

In addition to his banking interests Mr. Seligmau is chairman of the executive 
committee of the United States Smelting and Kefiniug Co. and also a director. He 
is likewise a director in the following well known corporations : American Steel and 
Wire Co., Syracuse Gas Co., Buffalo Gas Co., Cramp Ship and Engine Co., and the 
Welsbach Commercial Co. 

These vast business affairs naturally call for close attention, but they are not 
allowed to exclude Mr. Seligman from participating fully in the social enjoyments 
of life. He belongs to a number of the leading social organizations of the city, in- 
cluding the Lotos Club, Lawyers’ Club. Criterion Club, Country Club, Hollywood 
Golf Club, and the Zeta Psi College Society. Doubtless his social ties will be 
increased and strengthened by his recent marriage to Mrs. Addie Walter Seligman, 
an event which took place on March 11. 

By his birth and education and the thorough practical financial knowledge gained 
in twenty- two years of active service in the banking business, Mr. Henry Seligman 
is adequately equipped to assist in maintaining and increasing the reputation for 
financial skill and probity which has been the especial pride of the house through 
its long and prosperous career. 



Popular in tue Soutu.— Wm. Powell, Cashier of the Bank of Culloden, Ga., writes: 
“ I inclose draft for §5. Could not think of running a bank without the Bankers’ 
Magazine.” 

Likes the Magazine.— J. F. Johnson, President of the Bank of Greenville, Ala., 
in ordering a copy of Patten's Practical Banking recently, writes as follows : u We 
like the Bankers’ Magazine very much.” 
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WILLIAM RAYMOND WEEKS. 



The restoration of stable conditions in Cuba and Porto Rico will naturally lead 
to an early rehabilitation of important business enterprises which have been lan- 
guishing under the influences of war for a number of years past, and the establish- 
ment of many new corporations for exploiting the rich resources of those islands 
may be looked for in the near future. Much of the natural wealth is as yet unde- 
veloped, but enough is known of the actualities and possibilities of the country to 
warrant the belief that the opportunities for successful business undertakings are of 
the most favorable character. 

With the return of peace those interested in agriculture, mining, manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits will resume their usual vocations, thus creating a con- 
stantly increasing demand for all the materials needed to repair the ravages of war 
and to supply the wants of a continually augmenting population. More energy will 
be manifested in the prosecution of all these various projects, as the security to life 
and the protection to property are increased. Political distraction has heretofore 
hindered the investment of outside capital. Whatever may be the future govern- 
ment decided upon for Cuba, it may be asserted with safety that the days of peri- 
odical revolutions there are at an end. Not only will a large inflow of capital result 
from the exercise of the functions of government by a power having the confidence 
and support of the people, but every kind of business will feel the impulse of a 
newer and more strenuous civilization. 

It was to be expected that American capitalists would be quick to see the advantage 
of locating banks in Cuba. Bankers in the United States have been reluctant, as a 
rule, to extend their operations into foreign countries ; but even should the Ameri- 
can occupation terminate soon, the relations between the two countries are likely to 
continue to be very close ; besides, the island is so near to our shores that, in a com- 
mercial sense, it can hardly be considered as foreign. 

The transfer of the activity of the people from war to more peaceful pursuits 
and the great development of the country consequent upon the change in political 
conditions (for the transformation almost makes Cuba a new land of untouched 
resources) will undoubtedly call for largely increased banking facilities, and for 
such institutions as not only perform ordinary banking functions but which are pre- 
pared to meet the special circumstances in which the business interests of the coun- 
try are now placed. 

The Bank of Cuba was organized to meet this demand. It is an institution that 
will operate on a plan similar to I hat of the Credit Fonder of Paris, doing a large 
business in France and Germany, and that of the Mexican Mortgage Bank. There 
is great need of such an institution in Cuba, and for this reason, though the busi- 
ness is to be conducted on a most conservative plan, it is likely to be very large and 
remunerative. The Cuban sugar and tobacco planters will need help after the rav- 
ages of the war. They will require money, and credit to buy oxen and machinery, 
and furnish supplies necessary during the cultivation of their crops and before they 
are ready for market. American merchants and manufacturers will want this 
trade, but they will not be in a position to know whom to credit, and will hesitate 
to extend such credit. The bank will thus be able to be of service to both 
the Cuban planters and merchants and the American merchants and manufacturers, 
acting as Bradstreet’s does in this country in making financial reports ; it will under- 
7 
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write credits, and will also issue letters of credit to planters and growers of sugar 
and tobacco, when properly secured. In this way the bank expects to act as com- 
mission merchant for the sale of the crops of the planters to whom it will issue 
letters of credit and receive commissions for making sales. Although the sugar 
crop for this year will show an increase of probably 100,000 tons, it will take 
another year for material gains to be made, as sugar planting is done on a large 
scale, requiring expensive machinery, involving an outlay of from $600,000 to 
$1,000,000 for machinery for grinding the cane and converting it into sugar. The 
next three years, however, will witness a remarkable development throughout 
Cuba, and afford unusual opportunity for making money in many lines of 
industry. 

The location of the bank in Havana is in the heart of the city, on Central Park, 
from which the principal streets of the city radiate in every direction. 

In founding an American bank in Cuba an essential requisite to success was to 
secure the co operation of some one of high financial standing, and possessed of a 
thorough knowledge of the especial requirements of the Cuban people at the present 
time. This fact was kept in mind by those influential in the organization of the 
new Bank of Cuba. The Havana representative of the bank is Senor Pablo Desver- 
nine, a very wealthy Cuban land -owner. His financial standing is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the fact that he was recently named by the Cuban Assembly to represent 
it as Minister of Finance in General Brooke's Cabinet. 

The New York interests of the bank are in the hands of William R. Weeks, well 
known as a financial and corporation lawyer and organizer of business enterprises 
on a non-speculative basis. His prominence in these fields of activity, as well as his 
identification with what promises to become an important banking institution, lend 
Interest to a record of the salient points of his career. 

William Raymond Weeks was bom in Newark, N. J., August 4, 1848, tracing 
his ancestry on the paternal side from the family of Wrey de la Wyke, who held an 
honored place in English history from the time of the Norman Conquest, his 
ancestor, Geprge Weekes, coming to America in 1637, and on the maternal side 
from Joris Janse Rapalje, a French Huguenot, who came from Holland in 1623, and 
from Adriaen Ryerse, founder of the Adriance family, who came here in 1646. His 
later ancestors on both sides were in the Patriot army of the Revolution. 

Mr. Weeks was educated in the public schools of Newark, and was graduated at 
Newark Academy, of which he is now a trustee. During the Civil War he became 
a member of the New Jersey Militia, and also of the Union League. He studied 
law in his father's office, and in 1870 was admitted to practice in New Jersey, as an 
attorney, and in 1876 as a counsellor. In 1896 he was admitted to practice in New 
York, and in 1897 in West Virginia. He is also admitted to practice in the United 
States courts. - |V * 

His experience in all kinds of litigation, civil and criminal, has been extensive, 
and he has served as counsel in some notable, criminal cases. His attention has 
chiefly been devoted to civil law, however, and especially to corporation, real 
estate, mining and probate law. In these last-named branches he has come to be 
recognized as a leader of the bar, and as a high authority. He maintains a fine 
suite of offices in New York city, and another in Newark, and divides his time 
between the two, spending the greater portion of every day in New York, where 
he is well known as a financial lawyer. 

Mr. Weeks devotes his leisure time to literary work, and especially to historical 
writings and research. He has written a number of historical and other works, 
among which may be mentioned a History of the First Endowment of the College 
of New Jersey, a Bibliography of New Jersey, a Monograph on The Jerseys in 
America before 1700, and a paper on The Manhattans, controverting the theory that 
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the island on which New York city was founded was the original and only 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Weeks is a member of the American Bar Association, the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, the Lawyers' Club, the Twilight Club, the Dunlap 
Society, the Society of American Authors, the American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society, of which he was Historiographer for some years, the 
American Historical Association, the New Jersey Historical Society, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, of which 
he is Attorney-General, Society of the War of 1812, and the Revolutionary 
Memorial Society of New Jersey. He is conspicuously associated with the Alumni 
of Newark Academy, and is Historian of that organization. 

In 1888 he organized a volunteer fire department at Bloomfield, N. J., where 
he then lived, served the following year as a member of the Legislative Committee 
of the New Jersey State Firemen’s Association, became its first State Counsel in 
1884 and held the office four years, drafting and remodeling the State fire laws. He 
compiled and published a compendium of these laws, with a series of forms. 

Besides his law practice Mr. Weeks has other important business interests. He 
is manager and executor of many estates, running into the millions of real and 
personal property. He was one of the founders and is a trustee of The Bank of Cuba, 
and has organized numerous other financial, mining and manufacturing corpora- 
tions. He was appointed by the late Edwin Lister, President of Listers Agricul- 
tural Chemical Works, of Newark, the sole executor of his will and life trustee of 
his controlling interest in the Company, of which he was recently elected 
President. 

Mr. Weeks was married on August 4, 1869, to Miss Irene Le Massena, a great- 
granddaughter of Bonaparte’s greatest Marshal, Andrfc Mass&na, Prince of Essling, 
by whom he has two daughters, Nina Margaret and Ren&e Hutchinson. 



Death op Lord Herschell. — Baron Fairer Herschell, one of the commission- 
ers from Great Britain on the High Joint Commission recently in session at Wash- 
ington to adjust differences between the United States and Canada, died at Wash- 
ington on March 1. 

Lord Herschell was one of the most acute students of financial problems and one 
of the clearest writers on the subject in the world, independently of his other politi- 
cal activities. The remarkable statement of the merits of the gold and silver con- 
troversy which appeared in the report of the Royal Gold and Silver Commission in 
1888 was attributed chiefly to bis pen, and the same was true of the report of the 
Indian Currency Commission, which was made public in the spring of 1898, and 
was the basis of the action of the British Government in suspending free coinage in 
India, which contributed to the silver panic in this country. The report of the Gold 
and Silver Commission contained one or two admissions regarding the effect of the 
supply of the precious metals upon prices, which gave considerable comfort to the 
silver extremists. 

The intention of these passages was the subject of some discussion between 
Lord Herschell and Governor Dingley just before the death of the latter, and 
the brilliant Englishman assured Governor Dingley that it was never intended 
to indicate acceptance of the quantitative theory of money in its bald form, 
but simply that a very great change in the quantity of the precious metals in use 
as money might react in some degree upon the state of credit and the prices of com- 
modities. 

Lord Herschell was a firm friend of the gold standard, and believed that it 
should be adopted as the standard of advanced civilized States. 
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There are nearly two hundred patents to be found in the class entitled “ Checks, 
Bank Notes and Bonds ” in the United States Patent Office. These patents haye all 
been granted by the Government since 1886. It is to be doubted if there is a single 
class of patents containing anywhere near the same number which can show the 
same ingenuity, or involve a greater outlay of invention than the class referred to. 
Almost every conceivable idea which has for its purpose the manufacture of paper 





Fig. 1. 



which will render the alteration of the check impossible, has been resorted to. A 
check blank or bank note, having the part upon which the value is to be written 
slitted or roughened, or printed in different colors, watermarked, covered with 
insoluble sizing, and many other unique ideas have been resorted to by the inventors 
in this class. 

Many years ago a Massachusetts inventor took out a patent for a bank note, 
which is shown in Fig. 1, reproduced from the inventor’s original drawing. 

In order that the value of the note may be ascertained at a glance, and that it 
may not be altered to a higher denomination, the center of the bill is provided with 
a column of figures running from 1 to 100, in the proper denominations. A series 
of lines, either plain or waved, run from the upper comers to the particular figure 
denominating the value of the note. In this way the inventor expected to prevent 
the alteration of the face value of the note. Whether the invention ever went into 
extended use or not is a question. However, the idea is ingenious and worthy of 
success. 
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Coupon bonds have received some attention from the inventors in this class. 
Semi-annual coupon bonds have been printed in different colors for each payment, 
in order that a glance may determine when the last coupon has been detached. 
Negotiable paper has been pa- 
tented having photographs 
both of the maker of the paper 
and the party to whom the 
same was payable. Just how 
the photographs were to be se- 
cured and how applied for gen- 
eral use, the inventor did not 
clearly state. 

Fig. 2 shows a check or 
money order of peculiar forma- 
tion patented many years ago. 

The inventor says: “My in- 
vention has for its object to 
provide a check or money or- 
der. bank note or draft which 
shall draw interest from the 
date of its issue, and thereby 
secure to the operative or other 
holder all the advantages of 
the Savings-bank deposit, 
without the disadvantage at- 
tending the placing of money 
in an established or ordinary 
Savings bank. It is designed 
for use more especially by 
large firms or corporations in 
paying their employees for the 
purpose of enabling the latter 
to receive interest upon their 
wages or salaries in small 
amounts from the date of pay- 
ment. To this end, the inven- 
tion consists in a check, money 
order, or bank note payable 
upon presentation or demand 
and provided with interest 
coupons payable when the in- 
terest upon which has accrued, 
the whole being properly se- 
cured and the security ex- 
pressed upon the instrument.” 

An ingenious means for pre- 
venting the alteration of bonds or notes is shown in Fig. 3. This invention consists 
in printing upon a bond or instrument the ordinary numerals to indicate the face 
value of the paper immediately upon a coating of transparent or semi-transparent 
sizing. The ink to be used in printing the numerals is described as being of 
an oily character which is quite difficult of removal, and which cannot be altered 
without some evidence being shown by the removal of the sizing. 

A New Jersey lady secured a patent a few years ago for the seal shown in Fig. 4. 
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The invention is described and shown as a seal consisting of a paper ring haying 
a serrated outer edge and made of thick paper or card-board. Securely attached to 
one face of this ring is a thin paper cover which is transparent or semi-transparent, 
and contains upon it the denomination of the check. This seal is designed to be se- 





Fig. 8, 

cured at the corner of the check immediately over the figures which also denote the 
denomination of the instrument. To alter such a check it becomes necessary to re- 
move the seal and to alter the figures, which would be almost impossible, and to 
otherwise alter the value-line. 

If there is any demand for unalterable check or bond paper, it would seem that 
a glance through the class referred to would reveal many ideas which would be of 




interest to those in want of such an invention. Many of the inventions are ex- 
tremely complex, and while they are ingenious, the method and use of them is so 
involved as to render the inventions almost useless for their purpose. The simpler 
ones would seem to be sufficiently effective, or at least would require considerably 
more invention on the part of the person who desired to alter the bills than it did 
the inventors to conceive them. Emmet P. Dunyea. 

Washington, D. C. 
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VIRGINIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The sixth annual convention* of the Virginia Bankers’ Association met at Rich- 
mond, February 22, a large attendance being present. President W. M. Hill called 
the convention to order, and Judge Geo. L. Christian, President of the Richmond 
Clearing-House Association, delivered the address of welcome, Alexander Hamilton, 
of Petersburg, responding. Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, was 
then introduced and delivered an address, which is printed in full in another part of 
this issue. 

At the afternoon session a brief address was made by Alvah Trowbridge, Vice- 
President of the National Bank of North America, New York. 

President Hill submitted his annual report which, after outlining the history of 
the past year, suggested the following subjects, which he thought might, with 
advantage, be discussed and acted upon at this or some future meeting : 

1. Ought not the State of Virginia to pass a law to prevent persons from doing 
business under the title of a bank unless regularly* chartered ? 

2. Would it not be desirable for this State to have the October reports of all the 
State banks published in book form, and a copy sent to every bank in the State ? 

3. Should the bankers of this State adopt uniform stationery for collections, 
remittances, checks, drafts, etc. ? 

4. Is it desirable to have mutual Savings banks in Virginia, such as are in 
existence in some of the other States, for instance, fifteen States have 642 such 
banks, with 4,000,000 depositors, and $1,800,000,000 deposits ? 

5. Is there any remedy for the heavy taxes assessed against banks ? 

6. Is it not wise for all banks to require uniform statements from borrowers, such, 
for instance, as those recommended by the National Association of Credit Men? 

7. What can we do to increase the usefulness of this association ? 

On motion, the President’s report, with its various recommendations, was 
referred with instructions to report at the next annual meeting.' 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented and adopted as follows : 

President — Mann 8. Quarles, Richmond. 

Vice-Presidents— G. W. Moore, Jr., Lynchburg ; W. M. Habliston, Richmond ; 
J. B. Fishburne, Roanoke ; J. R. Jopling, Danville ; C. D. Fishbume, Charlottes- 
ville ; J. A. Willett, Newport News ; Henry L. Schmelz, Hampton ; Colonel 
Walter H. Taylor, Norfolk ; Rufus A. Ayres, Big Stone Gap. 

Secretary and Treasurer — H. A. Williams. 

Executive Committee — G. J. Seay, Petersburg ; J. H. Patteson, Manchester ; J. 
H. Schoolfleld, Danville ; J. L. Bilisoly, Portsmouth ; J. M. Robertson, Charlottes- 
ville ; J. N. Boyd, Richmond ; J. P. Branch, Richmond ; E. S. Reid, Chatham ; 
W. G. Venable, Farmville. 

Committee on Banking and Jurisprudence — L. R. Watts, J. M. White, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, A. A. Phlegar, G. A. Schmelz, J. 8. Ellett, C. M. Blackford, R. W. 
Burke, Virginius Newton. 

Finance Committee — R. H. Smith, John B. Purcell, R. Lancaster Williams. 

Secretary and Mrs. Gage were entertained at dinner by John P. Branch, Presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ National Bank, of Richmond. Later he was a guest at 
supper given at the Westmoreland Club by the Richmond Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, the delegates and visitors to the convention also being guests. 
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SPECIAL TAX ON BANKS, 



OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL IN REGARD TO UNDIVIDED PROFITS. 



Treasury Department, 

Office of Commissioner of Internal. Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1899. 

The appended opinion of the honorable Attorney-General Is hereby promulgated for the 
Information and guidance of internal revenue officers and other persons interested. Any 
rulings of this office conflicting therewith are modified to conform thereto. 

G. W. Wilson, Acting Commissioner. 



Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1899. 

The Secretary of the Treasury : 

8ir : In your letter of October 1, 1898, which 1 have the honor to acknowledge, you sub- 
mit the following questions for my opinion : 

(1) Are the undivided profits of a National bank to be excluded in all cases from the cap- 
ital and surplus In estimating the amount of special tax required to be paid by the bank 
under Section two of the war-revenue Act. 

(2) Are the undivided profits of a State bank to be excluded In all cases from the capital 
and surplus in estimating the amount of special tax required to be paid by the bank under 
that section ? 

(3) Are the undivided profits of private banks or bankers to be excluded in all cases from 
the capital and surplus in estimating the amount of special tax required to be paid by the 
bank or bankers under tha t section ? 

(4) What is the construction that should be given to the following language in paragraph 

1 of that section, namely, “ the amount of such annual tax shall in all cases be computed on 
the basts of the capital and surplus for the preceding fiscal year ?” 

The provision of law under which these questions arise is the following portion of Section 

2 of the Act of June 13, 1898 : 

“Sec. 2. That from and after July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, special taxes 
shall be, and hereby are, imposed annually as follows, that is to say : 

One. Bankers using or employing a capital not exceeding the sum of twenty -five thousand 
dollars shall pay fifty dollars ; when using or employing a capital exceeding twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, for every additional thousand dollars in excess of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
two dollars, and in estimating capital surplus shall be included. The amount of such annual 
tax shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the capital and surplus for the preceding fis- 
cal year.” * * * 

I think that I can more readily answer the first three questions by giving my opinion as to 
what should be included for taxation than by undertaking to determine what should be 
excluded. 

The purpose of the law Is, undoubtedly, to levy an annual tax upon the business of banks 
and bankers, and in order to make uniformity, to apply the tax to the amount of capital em- 
ployed, together with such surplus funds of the bank as are used in carrying on the business, 
and which, combined with the capital, constitute the basis of banking operations. 

The Nationai Banking Act provides for the maintenance by National banks of what is called 
a “ surplus,” which is required to be set apart by the directors of the bank from the net profits 
until it shall reach an amount equal to twenty per cent, of the capital stock. This surplus 
thus constituted becomes by law, in effect, a part of the bank’s capital, and this twenty per 
cent, is the minimum amount of surplus to be maintained by a National bank. I do not con- 
ceive, however, that the amount of the capital with this surplus added would make the limit 
to which the taxing power is authorized to go in every instance in estimating the amount 
upon which the bank should be assessed. I understand the term “surplus” as applied to 
banks to have a broader meaning, and it should be construed to include, not only that set 
apart as the minimum surplus, but also such amount as has been set apart by a vote of the di- 
rectors, or other authorized action of the bank, to strengthen the capital, and is thus holdout 
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by the bank in its dealings with the public as a part of its banking capital. The capital of a 
bank, together with the surplus so set apart and used in conjunction therewith as the basis 
of its business transactions and its banking operations, constitutes the security upon which 
customers rely and which induces the public to deal with it. 

I may present the matter more clearly by an illustration as follows : 

A National bank with a capital stock of $200,000 is required by law to set apart from its 
net profits, and to maintain, a surplus of $40,000. The lowest estimate for taxation under the 
war-revenue Act upon such bank would be upon $240,000. But if this bank, by the action of 
its directors, should set apart $100,000 more of the bank's funds to be used as a part of its bank- 
ing capital, this latter amount would have to be added to the amount for taxation. 

The game principle would apply to State and other banks, and, whilst there may be no 
State laws requiring the maintenance of a surplus on the part of State banks, yet such 
banks are taxable upon the amount of their capital, together with such additional surplus 
or funds belonging to them as may be set apart either by law or by the action of the bank 
authorities, and used in carrying on the general business of the bank. 

The undivided profits of a bank are not surplus, and cannot be estimated under the law 
in question as a part of the bank surplus. Mr. Justice Swain, in delivering the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in Rubber Company vs. Goodyear (9 Wall. 788) says : 

“ Profit is the gain made upon any business or investment when both the receipts and 
payments are taken into account.' 1 

This is the generally accepted definition of the term “ profits.' 1 

So. then, if profits are to be made the basis of taxation, it might be necessary to settle the 
affairs of a bank before the amount subject to taxation could be ascertained. The solvency 
of its loans, the shrinkage of securities, depreciation in values, and alTother losses would 
have to be taken into account before the estimate as to profits could be made. 

The undivided profits of a bank signify the amount of money on hand, out of which 
dividends may be declared, and such profits may be in the bank to-day, and, by action of 
the directors, distributed among the stockholders to-morrow, and thus cease to be within the 
control of the bank at all. It certainly could not have been the purpose of Congress to levy 
an annual tax upon funds of this character. 

And, then, so far as the taxation under the war-revenue Act is concerned. It is not impor- 
tant whether a bank has any profit? or not. It Is, as before stated, the capital of the bank 
and other funds belonging to it, which, by law or the action of the bank authorities, assume 
the character of capital, and which the bank uses in carrying on its business, that the law 
has In view as a subject of taxation. 

I think I have suflSciently answered the first three questions. 

In the fourth question it is desired that I construe that part of the Act which says: 

“The amount of such annual tax shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the capital 
and surplus for the preceding fiscal year. 11 

1 think that 1 am safe in assuming that the term “fiscal year 11 used in this Act was in- 
tended to refer to the fiscal year which is established by the laws of the United States (Sec. 
237, Rev. Stat.), which is as follows : 

“The fiscal year of the Treasury of the United States, in all matters of accounts, receipts, 
expenditures, estimates and appropriations, * * ♦ shall commence on the first day of July 
in each year. 11 

And further. Section 8146, Revised Statutes, under Title XXXV, Internal Revenue, 
provides: 

“In adjusting the accounts of collectors, accruing after June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, and in the payment of their compensation for services, the fiscal year 
of the Treasury shall be observed. 11 

I would advise, therefore, that the tax should be computed on the basis of the capital 
«nd surplus for the fiscal year preceding the time at which the assessment is made— that is, 
the assessment should be on the capital and surplus in use by the bank for the year ending 
June 80 next before the taxis assessed. This method would secure more uniformity and 
would apply the fiscal year provided by the laws of the United States to all banking estab- 
lishments which are subject to taxation under this law. 

As to the amount upon which a bank should be assessed for taxation during the year, in 
*ome instances this might vary. There might be a reduction or an increase of capital or sur- 
plus, or both, during toe fiscal year, which is to furnish the basis for estimating the tax— that 
is, a bank with a capital of $100,000 might decrease its capital to $50,000, or increase it to $200,000 
during the year, and changes of like nature might occur as to the surplus. In such cases, of 
course, some fair ascertainment of the average capital and sutplus employed during the 
year will have to be made in order to arrive at the amount liable to assessment. 

Very respectfully, 

Jab. E. Boyd, Assistant Attorney-General. 

Approved : John W. Griggs, Attorney- General 
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Claims for Refunding. 

In transmitting the foregoing opinion to the Bankers' Magazine, the Commissioner 
wrote as follows: 

Treasury Department, 

Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1890. 

Messrs. Bradford Rhodes & Co ., No. 78 WlUiam street. New York : 

Gentlemen In reply to your request for a copy of the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, recently rendered in regard to the taxation of undivided profits of banks, I inclose 
herewith a copy of Treasury Decisions of February 9, 1899 ; the opinion referred to will be 
found on pages 287-290. 

Claims for the refunding of the special tax paid on undivided profits, forwarded through 
the Collector of the district in which the taxes were paid, will be considered by this office. 
These claims may be made on Form 46, which will be supplied by the Collectors ; but Collec- 
tors have been instructed to receive and forward claims made on unofficial printed forms, 
which may be better adapted to this class of cases. 

Respectfully yours, 

N. B. Scott, Commissioner. 



To Solve the Money Question. —To insure this elastic quality in the issue of paper money 
it must not be legal tender, but must always be subject to redemption either when doubt arises 
or demand for its use diminishes. This can never be safely accomplished through Govern- 
ment issues, but only through non-legal-tender bank issues. The principles underlying good 
banking existed in the first and second Banks of the United States, and in the Suffolk Bank 
of Boston. They exist to a high degree in the banking systems of Canada and of Scotland, 
and to a considerable degree in the Bank of England. 

Under these systems the banks have the right to issue paper money against the capital 
and assets of the bank. Including the deposits. In order to secure the community against in- 
flation and the depression of the notes thus issued, the banks must ever stand ready to re- 
deem these notes in gold whenever presented. Moreover, in order to give the maximum se- 
curity to this, the banks must not be individual, segregated from each other, standing iso- 
lated and alone, but must be co-ordinated, and the notes of the banks in a common district 
be redeemed through some selected strong bank as the redemption center. All the banks re- 
ceiving the notes of any other bank should be able to send them every day to the redemption 
oenter, which immediately calls upon the bank issuing the notes to redeem them, and thus 
the test is applied to the ability of the bank to redeem its notes every day. The first failure 
to redeem a note closes the bank, and puts all its assets and deposits in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and they are held to redeem the notes of the bank. Moreover, the capital of all the 
joint banks in the district should be held to the security of the notes of each of such banks, 
as under the branch bank system. In this way all the banking capital of the community is 
really behind every note that is issued, and is a better security for the notes than any Gov- 
ernment pledge could ever be under any circumstances ; because it is impossible for all the 
banks to fail at onoe, unless the Nation collapses.— Qunton's Magazine. 



The Wrong Sort of Economy.— Banks can not be properly conducted in these times un- 
less they keep thoroughly posted in regard to what is going on in the banking and financial 
world. To attempt to manage a bank without the Bankers' Magazine is like trying to 
navigate the ocean without chart or compass. Occasionally a banker is found who seems to 
regard the Magazine as a luxury that may be dispensed with, but a little experience con- 
vinces him of the error of his way. The following letter from the Cashier of the Citizens* 
National Bank, Faribault, Minn., is a case in point : 

Bradford Rhodes & Co.. New York : 

Gentlemen I enclose my draft for $5 to pay for subscription to the Bankers* Maga- 
zine for one year from November 1, 1896. 

I discontinued our subscription a few months ago, but found that I was trying to econo- 
mize in the wrong place. Yours truly. 

Geo. Pease, Cashier. 



The Best Bankers* Publication. — Howard C. Park, Cashier cf the Merchants and 
Manufacturers* National Bank, Columbus, Ohio, writes : “ Please send us a copy of your 
last number. We have loaned our copy so often we have lost track of it. We con- 
sider it the best bankers’ publication.” 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Annual Report of thr Superintendent of Ranks, Relative to 8avtnos Banks* 
Trust Companies, Safe Deposit Companies, and Miscellaneous Corporations. 



Banking Department, Albany, 
February 28, 1800. 

lb Vie Legidalure : 

The excess of assets over liabilities of the safe deposit companies of the State on January 
1, 1800, was larger by a hundred and sixty thousand dollars than at the corresponding date in 
18B6, which is more than twice the gain made by these institutions during the previous year ; 
the resources of the trust companies, exclusive of those which came into existence during 
the year, increased over eighty millions, and the new Institutions added fifteen and a half 
millions ; and the Savings banks' deposits were augmented by forty-nine and a half millions. 
These figures are eloquent of the good management and prosperity which the Institutions In 
question enjoy, and of the improvement which the year has witnessed in business and in the 
condition of the people. 

The number of Savings banks in New York on the morning of January 1, 1809, was one 
hundred and thirty, which is a reduction of one since the date of my last report, the Carthage 
Savings Bank in Jefferson county having made a loss of a deposit with a failed National 
bank and been placed in the hands of a Receiver, though if the field it occupied had been 
larger its loss was not so serious but that it might have made a recovery. But there was not 
enough business to sustain it at the best, and therefore prudence counseled that it te closed. 
The State Savings Bank of Troy has paid in full all of its depositors but one, and expects to 
make the remaining payment within a few weeks and go into liquidation. The officers of 
the Fulton County Savings Bank have Indicated to this Department their intention to close, 
the business of the bank being insufficient to justify its continued existence. The Washing- 
ton Savings Bank in New York has not begun business, but must do so not later than April 
O next, or not at all, since a delay beyond that date will cause a forfeiture of its rights and 
privileges as a corporation. The number of Savings banks in the Borough of Manhattan is 
twenty-seven, in the Borough of Brooklyn sixteen, in the Borough of Queens four, and in 
the Borough of Richmond two, making the total number in Greater New York forty-nine. 

The aggregate deposits in all of the Savings banks of the State January 1, 1890, was $816,- 
144*967, and the total resources of the same institutions $923,420,861, making their surplus 
$106,896,688. The increase in the amount due depositors during the year was $49,450,451, in total 
resources $53,660,617, and in surplus $4,470,460. Of the gain in deposits $20,527,560 was made 
in the period from January to July, and $28,931,891 in the six months from July to January- 
The total gain in deposits was almost identical with that made in 1897, but in each of the two 
items, resources and surplus, the increase was about four millions less during the past year 
than was made the preceding year, which indicates a distribution of dividends by the banks 
to the depositors in 1896 more nearly approximating their earnings than was made in 1807* 
The number of open accounts Increased 60,378, to a total of 1,865,663. In 1807 the increase in 
the number of open accounts was 68,812. This apparently superior showing in 1807 opens an 
interesting field for speculative consideration of its cause. A number of factors probably 
entered into it, of which I prefer to think that the growing efforts of Savings banks' officers 
to rid .their institutions of accounts which it is not their proper function to carry was not 
the least potential. Excessive deposits made only for investment by men competent to care 
for their own interests give the most reasonable cause for criticism of the Savings bank sys- 
tem, affording those who would impose unreasonable exactions upon the banks an excuse 
for their attitude, and I am glad to be in possession of assurances and evidence that Savings 
banks' officers are awakening to it and manifesting a disposition to overcome it as far as 
possible. Deposits in excess of a legal limit are being driven out by many banks, restrictions 
ue enforced to discourage investment deposits by men of affairs, and effort is becoming 
iteadily more general and determined to make the banks as exclusively as is practicable the 
■emnts and agents of the classes for whose benefit they were chartered, and on whose 
■©count the special exemptions and privileges which they enjoy were enacted. Other influ- 
ences operating to prevent a larger gain in the number of depositors undoubtedly were the 
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improved conditions in business, which induced the employment of capital in productive 
works, and the unprecedented speculative fever which has taken hold upon the American 
people, as the Stock Exchange record during the past year, and particularly during recent 
months, testifies. How much has been withdrawn from the safety which the Savings banks 
assure to put into the hazard of Wall Street no statistics are available for estimating, but it 
certainly has been considerable. Whatever it may be, the intrinsic probabilities point to the 
conclusion that it represents not the savings of the poor or the trust funds upon which the 
widow and the orphan depend, but the deposits of the classes which it is better that the 
banks should not hold. 

Resources and Liabilities of Savings Banks. 

The following table, compiled from the reports made to the Banking Department as of 
the morning of January 1, 1899, shows the condition of the Savings banks on the date given 



<oents omitted) : 

Resources. 

Bonds and mortgages $880,952,087 

Stock and bond investments, viz. : 

United States $90,687,250 

District of Columbia. 6,351,800 

New York State 483,000 

Bonds of other States 56,126,634 

Bonds of cities in other States 68,688,080 

Bonds of cities in this State 137,801,742 

Bonds of counties in this State 21,818,133 

Bonds of towns in this State 8,356,644 

Bonds of villages in this State 9,940,882 

Bonds of school districts in this State 3,188,174 

Railroad mortgage bonds 8,851,000 



Total par value of stocks aud bonds $412,090,843 

Amount of stocks and bonds at cost 445,643,097 

Estimated market value of stocks and bonds $458,162,546 

Loans upon pledge of securities 662,860 

Banking houses and lots, estimated market value 11,745,769 

Other real estate at estimated market value 3^49,570 

Cash on deposit in banks and trust companies 54,891,734 

Cash on hand 8,570,770 

Collectible interest 9,692,452 

Other assets 593,629 



Total resources $923,420,861 

Liabilities. 

Amount due depositors $816,144,867 

Other liabilities 379,871 

Surplus 106,896,628 



Total liabilities $923,420,861 



Statistics. 

Number of open accounts 1,865,658 

Number of accounts opened or reopened during the year 847,866 

Number of accounts closed during the year 287,028 

Total number of deposits received during the year 1,518,809 

Total number of payments to depositors during the year 2,172,572 

Amount deposited during the year, not including interest credited.... $229,474,378 

Amount withdrawn during the year 207,811,445 

Amount of Interest credited and paid during the year 27,907,811 

Salaries paid for the year 1,709,586 

Expenses other than salaries for the year 809,889 



In Liquidation. 

Since the date of my last report the deposits undistributed by two of the four Savings 
banks in the State which have been inactive for several years, viz.: the Central Savings Bank 
of Troy and the Mechanics’ Savings Bank of Brooklyn, have been paid over to the Superin- 
tendent of Banks to be held in trust for their rightful owners. The whole amount thus paid 
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over is but $379.11, and I need not add that it would afford me gratification to locate those to 
whom the funds belong and make payment to them accordingly. The affairs of the Hope 
Savings Bank of Albany and the Manufacturers* Savings Bank of Troy remain unchanged 
from last year. 

Closed and Failed Savings Banks. 

The several Savings banks which have closed voluntarily, and such of those which have 
failed whose receiverships have closed, with the rate per cent, of dividends declared in each, 
the amounts of unclaimed dividends deposited with the Superintendent of Banks, and the 
sums paid therefrom by him to those entitled to receive the same, to January 1, 1899, together 
with the unclaimed deposits of one closed trust company, are shown herewith : 



Name. 



Abingdon Square Savings Bank 

Bond Street Savings Bank 

Bowling Green Savings Bank 

Buffalo Trust Company 

Central Park Savings Bank 

Central Savings Bank, Troy* 

Chautauqua County Savings Bank* 

Clairmont Savings Bank 

Clinton Savings Bank 

Coxsackie Savings Institution* 

Eleventh Ward Savings Bank* 

Equitable Savings Institution* 

German Sav. Bank of the Town of Morrisania. 

German Uptown Savings Bank 

Haverstraw Savings Bunk 

Meebauics’ Savings Bank, Brooklyn* 

Mechanics and Traders’ Savings Institution. . . 

Morrisania Savings Bank* 

Mutual Benefit Savings Bank 

New Amsterdam Savings Bank 

Newtown Savings Bank* 

Oriental Savings Bank 

Park Savings Bank. Brooklyn* 

People’s Savings Bank 

Port Jervis Savings Bank* 

Saratoga Savings Bank 

Security Savings Bank 

Sixpenny Savings Bank 

Third Avenue Savings Bank 

Trades Savings Bank 

Union Savings Bank, Saratoga Springs 

Totals 



Rate 

per cent, 
of dividends 
declared. 


Unclaimed 
dividends de- 
posited with 
Superintendent. 


Unclaimed 
dividends paid 

Superintendent. 


48 


$930.37 


$475.82 




21,132.88 


8,809.96 


35 


8,994.29 

378.98 


19.56 


30 


1,497.76 


523.00 


100 


49.72 




100 


2.24 




15 


501.90 


17.98 


68.169 


831 .91 


81.14 


100 


258.32 


19.00 


100 


1,838.10 


140.82 


100 


150.49 




41J 


3.656.86 


1,488.89 


64 


5,598.70 


1,116.84 


75 


596.04 


327.21 


100 


329.39 




71 


14,315.91 


7,002.81 


100 


842.74 


670.88 


64 


7,554.86 


3,584.86 


77 


429.79 


9.20 


1 100 


1.40 




OOtf 


2,255.50 


291.07 


100 


329.44 




48 r. 


6,580.96 


2,980.01 


100 


251.97 


248.13 


88 


437.88 


1.82 


85.55 


1,865.72 


618.41 


39,319.89 


12,186.98 


19 


895.15 


46.53 


15 


547.32 


3.72 


68 


180.89 


36.17 





$116,502.46 


$40,760.91 



* Closed voluntarily. 

The interest earned by these funds during the year 1898 amounted to $2,822.99. 

Many inquiries reach the Superintendent of Banks in the course of a year concerning 
these dividends, and occasionally a case Is made warranting a payment to a depositor from 
them. The amount so paid during the year 1898 was $296.07. It should be understood that 
any depositor in any of the institutions named who has not already received the dividends 
his due from them can obtain them without cost or trouble beyond making inquiry of the 
Superintendent of Banks and giving reasonable proof of his identity. 

The Postal Savings Bank Scheme. 

The postal Savings bank project pending in Congress has apparently made but little 
Progress, if any, during the year, perhaps because it has been overshadowed by matters of 
more absorbing interest and greater urgency, but perhaps, also, it is to be hoped, because it 
fails to approve itself to the general Judgment. Though some of the considerations urged In 
advocacy of the plan appeal pereuadingly even to minds which are constrained upon the 
whole to condemn it, its weakness and the difficulties that would inevitably be experienced 
to a practical administration of it, make adoption of it quite inadvisable. By those who 
know how wretchedly the average crossroads postmaster prepares his reports the single ob- 
tectton of inexperience and inefficiency on the part of those who would receive the deposits 
*“d account for them to the Washington authorities, is regarded as fatal to the scheme. The 
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sentiment in support of it seems to come mainly from the West, where complaint is most 
insistent of an insufficient supply of money. 

Institutions Subject to the Supervision op the Banking Department. 

The total amount of resources of each of the classes of institutions below mentioned, sub- 
ject to the supervision of this Department on the first day of January in each of the last ten 
years, is shown by the following tabulation, cents omitted : 

Total Resources. 



Date. 


Savings banks. 


Banks of deposit 
and discount. 


’ Trust 
companies . 


Safe deposits 
companies. 


1890, January 1 

1891, January 1 

1892, January 1 

1893, January 1 

1894, January 1 

1895, January 1 

1896, January 1 

1897, January 1 

1898, January 1 

1899, January 1 


$844,927,526 

867,885,396 

675,987,634 

718,454,662 

704,585,118 

735,863,596 

783,078,580 

812,173,632 

869,751,244 

923,420,881 


*$241,754,288 

233,839,051 

271,830.699 

295,459,929 

+271,496,822 

284,911,631 

285,407,997 

280,691,865 

324,766,619 

355,485,972 


$265,547,526 

280,688,768 

300,765,575 

835,707,779 

841,466,011 

365,419,729 

392.680,045 

396,742,947 

483,739,925 

619,205,442 


$7,066,946 

*8.964,942 

*5$4A787 

*5,102,689 

*4,517.660 

*4,677.325 

*5,116362 

*5,197,997 



* Report January 11,1890. + November 28, 1893. The other reports called in December. 

*The Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Company and Rochester Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company are not included, as they are given under the head of trust companies. 

The total gain in resources of these four classes of institutions during the year 1898 is thus 
seen to have been $179,938,122.29. 

Trust Companies. 

There were forty-nine trust companies engaged in business In this State on January 1, 1899, 
and at least one or two more were then in course of organization and still othere in contemp- 
lation. The increase during the past two years in the number of these institutions and in the 
volume of their business has been extraordinary, no less than ten new companies having 
been authorized by me in this period. The aggregate capital and paid-in surplus of these 
ten companies is $6,590,000. Those authorized during the last calendar year are : The Fifth 
Avenue Trust Company, the Produce Exchange Trust Company and the Standard Trust 
Company, all in the city of New York ; the Fidelity Trust Company In the city of Rochester, 
and the Westchester Trust Company in the city of Y onkers. (The City Trust Company of New 
York, capitalized at a million dollars, with a subscribed surplus of an equal amount, was 
authorized February 20, 1899. ) The smallest capital employed by any of the five is two hundred 
thousand dollars, and it is in my judgment that it would be salutary if the law were changed 
to make this sum instead of one hundred thousand dollars the minimum at which such a com- 
pany could be capitalized. The privileges and powers which such institutions possess were 
never designed originally to be vested in companies other than those of very large resources, 
and it is not wise to depart far from that view now or in the future. Trust undertakings 
require that the companies assuming them possess abundant strength, making remote any 
possibility of loss to the interests involved, and surely a capital of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars is none too large to exact with reference to this aim. If it is merely or principally for the 
purpose of transacting practically a discount business that such organizations are effected, 
they should more properly derive their powers under the banking provisions of the law. I 
am by no means suggesting that any even of the smallest trust companies are unsound or 
weak, but only that in the prosecution of a distinctively banking business the statutory re- 
quirements applicable to banks ought to control Instead of those prescribed for trust com- 
panies. Justice alike to the banks and to the public would seem to counsel this. 

From January 1, 1897, to January 1, 1898, the resources of the State trust companies in- 
creased nearly eighty -six millions of dollars, and in the year ending December 31, 1898, there 
was a further gain of ninety-five and a half inillions. At this rate but a few years would be 
required for these organizations to outstrip even the Savings banks in the aggregate of their 
resources. The interest, profits and commissions earned by the trust companies during the 
year were $23,647,759, and their expenses $8,800,283 for Interest on deposits, $3,665,936 for gen- 
eral expenses, and $455,557 for taxes. The dividends declared by them were $4,401,600, and 
nearly six millions, exclusive of new subscribed surplus, was added to their surplus account. 

A list of the trust companies in active business on the first day of January, 1899, including 
the two which are safe deposit companies also, with the capital of each, is here appended : 
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Name and Location. JanZS ^ im . 

American Deposit and Loan Company, New York city $600,000 

Atlantic Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Binghamton Trust Company, Binghamton 300,000 

Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn i, 000,000 

Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Buffalo 200,000 

Central Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Chautauqua County Trust Company, Jamestown 160.000 

Colonial Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Columbus Trust Company, Newburgh 100,000 

Continental Trust Company, New York city 600,000 

Delaware Loan and Trust Company, Walton 100,000 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Fidelity Trust and Guaranty Company of Buffalo, Buffalo 600,000 

Fidelity Trust Company, Rochester 200,000 

Fifth Avenue Trust Company, New York city 600,000 

Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn 1,000,000 

Glens Falls Trust Company, Glens Falls. 100,000 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New York city 2,000,000 

Hamilton Trust Company, Brooklyn 600,000 

Holland Trust Company, New York city 600,000 

Ithaca Trust Company, Ithaca 100,000 

Kings County Trust Company, Brooklyn 600,000 

Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Long Island Loan and Trust Company, Brooklyn 600,000 

Manhattan Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Manufacturers’ Trust Company, Brooklyn 600,000 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York city 2,000,000 

Metropolitan Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Nassau Trust Company of the City of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 600,000 

New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

New York Security and Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

North American Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Orange County Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Middletown 100,000 

People's Trust Company, Brooklyn 1,000,000 

Produce Exchange Trust Company, New York city 600.000 

Real Estate Trust Company, New York city 600.000 

Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Rochester 200,000 

Security Trust Company of Rochester, Rochester 200.000 

Standard Trust Company, New York city 600,000 

The State Trust Company. New York city 1,000,000 

Title Guarantee and Trust Company, New York city 2,600,000 

Trust and Deposit Company of Onondaga, Syracuse 100,000 

Union Trust Company of Jamestown, Jamestown 100,000 

Union Trust Company, New York city 1,000,000 

Union Trust Company, Rochester 200,000 

United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York city 2,000,000 

United States Trust Company, New York city 2,000,000 

Washington Trust Company, New York city 500,000 

Westchester Trust Company, Yonkers. 200,000 

Total $34,850,000 



Tbere has been no change during the year in the capital of the companies previously 
organised, except that the Chautauqua County Trust Company has reduced its capital from 
$300,000 to $160,000. 

Resources and Liabilities of Trust Companies. 

A summary of the reports of trust companies, made to this Department as of January 1, 
1800, is contrasted in the following table with the showing made by the corresponding reports 
as of January 1, 1806 (cents omitted) : 



Resources. 1898 . 1899 . 

Bonds and mortgages $82,624,006 $84,865,023 

Stock investments 113,525,707 136,561,066 

Loaned on collaterals 230,581,708 283,402,821 

Loaned on personal securities, including bills purchased. 81,188,291 20,080,875 

Overdrafts 25,044 20,007 

Due from bankers and brokers 568,085 1,909,280 

Real estate. 8,760,180 0,822,440 

Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed institutions. 47,202,030 68,264,303 

Cash on hand 7,832,420 8,480,227 

Other assets 11,435,570 11,878,005 

Total resources $488,730,026 $510,206,442 
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Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash *$33,000,000 $84,860,000 

Surplus fund 47,401,701 543&M® 

Undivided profits 7,8133» 7345.90 

Deposits in trust 185,000,004 197,054,740 

General deposits 198,220,029 269319309 

Other liabilities. 12,100370 14,788,8® 



Total liabilities $483,799,925 $579305,442 

Supplementary. 

Debts guaranteed and liability thereon $27,000 

Interest, commissions and profits received during the 

year $19,588,085 28.647,7® 

Interest paid and credited to depositors during the year. 7,508,402 8,800398 

Expenses for the year 8302340 8,665,906 

Dividends on capital declared for the year 4,854,563 4,401300 

Taxes paid during the year 212,786 455357 

Deposits made by order of court for the year 2,472,884 8,009.526 

Total of deposits upon which interest is allowed at thts 

date 851,081,687 424,097381 

Amount of bonds and mortgages purchased 4,380,007 8,490,574 



♦ Glens Falls Trust Company not included. 

Securities Deposited. 

The securities held in trust by the Superintendent under the law for the protection of 
depositors with and creditors of the several trust companies on January 1, 1899, are shown in 
the following table : 



Jan. 1, 1899. 

United States two per cent, bonds $83,000 

United States four per cent, bonds 1398,000 

United States five per cent, bonds 20.000 

New York city two and one-half per cent, bonds 000,000 

New York city three per cent, bonds 1,195,000 

New York city three and one-half per cent, bonds 800,000 

Brooklyn city three per cent, bonds 320,000 

Brooklyn city throe and one-half per cent, bonds 350.000 

Brooklyn city four per cent, bonds 100.000 

Buffalo city throe and one-half per cent, bonds. 20.000 

Rochester city throe and one-half per cent, bonds 50.000 

Rochester city six per cent, bonds 20,000 

Niagara Falls city four per cent, bonds 20.000 

Bonds and mortgage* 50.000 

Cash 878 



Total $4,536378 



RECOMMEN D ATION8. 

I know of but a single measure of affirmative legislation needed by the State Savings 
banks systems, or from which benefit would be likely to accrue. Anything beyond that at 
this time would be more likely to prove harmful than helpful. The measure in question, in- 
troduced in the Assembly by Mr. McEwan, was so fully discussed in that part of my report 
which was transmitted to the Legislature at the opening of its session that only its substance 
and purpose need be restated. It strikes out from one section of the banking law an impli- 
cation which is inconsistent with the unqualified prohibition contained in a subsequent sec- 
tion against any trustee or officer of a Savings bank becoming indebted to such bank or in 
any way an obligor for moneys loaned by or borrowed of such corporation, and leaves the 
restriction imposed by the latter section clear and absolute. The bill further provides that 
the aggregate amount of deposits in any one bank, to the credit of any individual. Including 
those deposited to his own and another’s credit, shall not at any time exceed three thousand 
dollars ; aud also that the aggregate amount of all deposits in any one Savings bank to the 
credit of any person, corporation or society in trust for any person or persons, orasexecutor, 
administrator, guardian or agent, or in any other fi mciary character, shall not exceed at 
any time the same limit unless such deposits were made prior to May 1, 1809. The aim of 
these provisions is to prevent the Suvings banks being used solely for investment purposes, 
and to preserve them as distinctively the agents and servants of those whose means are so 
small as not to afford opportunity for advantageous independent investment, and whose in- 
experience makes them unfit to undertake the care of their own funds. For larger trusts 
the trust companies afford every facility that any interest may require, and to these recep- 
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tkm sad care of large Bums more properly belong than to the Savings banks. The desire of 
the Superintendent of Banks; and of a large proportion at least of the Savings banks officers, 
is to hold these Institutions as exclusively as may be to the service of the wage-earner and 
the provident poor, so that their resources shall not represent in any considerable degree 
any other interest, nor be exposed to attack upon the ground that they are Investments 
made by the rich In order to escape burdens which other disposition of them might impose. 
The enactment of the bill referred to will, I believe, contribute very materially to accom- 
plish this end, and L, therefore, earnestly commend it to the Legislature's favorable consid- 
eration. 

The recommendation regarding personal loan associations, heretofore suggested in this 
report, and also urged at length in the text accompanying my report relative to banks of 
discount and deposit, is here repeated and emphasized. Every consideration of justice 
toward the poor and of restraint upon merciless rapacity demands that the powers of these 
associations be curtailed. They are, moreover, about the only institutions given by law any 
relation to the Banking Department that pay nothing toward its maintenance. Their earn- 
ings are such as not to require this exemption, and 1 respectfully protest that it should not 
be permitted to continue. 

The Savings banks carry nearly a hundred million dollars of the debt of the United States 
and nearly two hundred million dollare of the bonds issued by the State of New York and its 
various subdivisions. What the existence of this market for these securities means in the 
way of establishing a premium for them and enabling them to be floated at low rates of in- 
terest. it Is of course impossible to measure with accuracy. But unquestionably the benefit 
is considerable, and affords an appreciable return to the public for the exemptions which the 
8avfngs banks possess under the law. 

Than the bonds In question there is and can be no safer line of investment, and safety— 
the undoubted, absolute certainty of the return upon call to each depositor, with dividends,, 
of every dollar placed with the Savings banks— is of the essence of the system, its fundamen- 
tal requisite, its chief and crowning claim upon the confidence and regard of the public* 
This character no measure of doubtful wisdom or of selfish seeking should be permitted to- 
assail or cloud. These banks have in keeping the savings of the helpless, a sacred trust to the 
faithful discharge of which the State is bound almost equally with the banks. It cannot, 
then, in honor sanction by law any investment which business prudence would reject or 
even hesitate to approve. One bill, now pending in the Legislature, fails to meet these high 
requirements. It would open for Savings banks investment the bonds of all such railroads 
(including street railroads) in ten States as had earned and paid dividends on their stock for 
a stated period, and os met other specified requirements, none of which, it is to observed, in- 
cludes any provision that they shall have punctually and regularly paid their creditors. 
Under the existing law not even the bonds of the proudest State in the Union could be 
bought or held by a Savings bank if It had defaulted In interest or principal within ten years. 
Yet it Is proposed that this privilege, which is denied to States, of marketing with a Savings 
bank a perhaps dishonored bond, shall be afforded to railroal corporations. It is to be noted 
also that the bill would make the bonds of street railroad companies a legal investment for 
the Savings banks. When it Is understood that street railroad*?, in many instances at least, 
represent little or no expenditure beyond that derived from the sale of bonds, the reckless 
and hazardous nature of the proposition must be instantly apparent and admitted. 

The annual report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners, transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture February 7, 1800. recurs to the subject of the taxation of Savings banks deposits, and 
definitely recommends, unless the abolition of all taxation of personalty is to be made the pol- 
icy of the 8tate, that a tax upon them be prescribed by statute, proceeding seriously to argue 
that two million dollars annually could be could be collected without any one paying it I 
While this eager crusade is undertaken to marshal taxpayers on personalty from those so fa- 
vored by fortune that they have actually amassed savings averaging four hundred dollars 
each, I have searched the report with care, but vainly, for the slightest suggestion that effort 
he made to bring any other personalty now exempted from taxation, or that is any way escap- 
ing such burden, to the payment of tribute to the tax gatherer, and am amazed that this Board 
should single out this one interest and seek to have two million dollars per annum wrested 
from it when the Comptroller of the State declares that study and observation convince him 
that not more than three per cent, of the personal property In the State is assessed. The Board 
of Tax Commissioners has no word to say upon the question of bringing brewing companies 
under those provisions of the Corporation Tax Law that apply to electric lighting, gas and 
water companies, so that they should contribute half a million more yearly to the public treas- 
ury: no intimation that private bankers ought to be required to pay some fee annually in the 
nature of a license tax; and ignores entirely the question of declaring franchises real property, 
in order that compensation for privileges by reason of which splendid profits are realized may 
be rendered to the public. It is not the province of £he Superintendent of Banks to propose 
tax legislation, and I desire expressly to disclaim any intention to be understood as even in- 
8 
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directly indorsing or condemning a single one of the ideas here listed. They are dted solely 
to emphasize the inconsistency of the attitude of the State Board of Tax Commissioners in 
assailing the policy of tax immunity for the Savings banks while disregarding the exemptions 
which so many other interests enjoy. With the demand for mortgage loans diminishing, with 
the quotations for high-class bonds appreciating continually, with the interest rate at which 
bonds are floated going steadily downward, and with many banks compelled already by these 
factors to reduce their rates of dividends to depositors, it must, I think, be plain to any fairly 
considerate man or body that the present is a most untimely occasion to press a proposition 
for the taxation of the savings of the poor and the trust funds of the widow and the orphan 
simply because mingled with these moneys are deposits of the well to do. These latter no one 
would drive out of the banks more quickly than I, and the Influence of the State Savings 
Banks 1 Association is actively exerted in the same direction. But to tax all indiscriminately 
would be rank injustice, an oppression to those who most need and best deserve the State's 
forbearance and protection, and injurious to the Savings banks system to a degree that I 
dread to contemplate. 

I cannot bring this report to a close without referring to the persistently mistaken pop- 
ular belief that there are deposits held by the Savings banks aggregating untold millions 
which have been abandoned and accrue to the banks 1 benefit. The banks and this Depart- 
ment recognize no account as unclaimed or abandoned. If an account be not increased by 
deposits or diminished by withdrawals for a period of twenty-two years, then interest ceases 
to be credited on it- -In a word, it becomes “dormant. 11 But it still and forever remains sub- 
ject to the order of the depositor or his heirs, and whenever claim is made to it it is the prac- 
tice of most of the banks to write up interest on it from the day the deposit was made to 
that of its withdrawal. A few weeks ago inquiry was received at the Banking Department 
•concerning an account opened with a New York city Savings bank in 1824, and never after- 
ward disturbed. Though three-quarters of a century had gone the deposit had been neither 
forgotton nor abandoned. The claimant established with reasonable certainty her right to 
information in the case, communication was opened between ber and the bank, and 1 doubt 
not that ere this she Is in possession of the funds, with interest, which her father deposited 
so long ago. Scores of similar coses, though not quite as striking, are 9hown by the records 
of the Department, and I am confident in the belief that the sums held by the Savings banks 
of New York which will never be called for are but small. Aocording to sure information in 
my possession, the whole amount of accounts exceeding five dollars each which bad stood 
undisturbed for twenty years in 1894 was less than a million and a half of dollars, and it is 
undoubted that if the reckoning had been made as to twenty-two years instead of as to 
twenty, the aggregate would have been considerably leas. The bank officers do not desire 
these accounts, and generally work systematically to discover their owners and induce them 
to keep them active. The suggestion that the State confiscate them is as unreasonable as it 
would be to propose that it seize any other property. A statute so directing would probably 
be in violation of the law of contracts, and be held by the courts to be unconstitutional. Agi- 
tation concerning them, proposing to require publication of them, or to touch them in any 
way, can do no good and might do great harm. They are no more properly subject to State 
Interference than a thousand other matters which are the affairs of individuals only, and It 
Is merely because their character and all the facts regarding them are so widely mteunder- 
stood that attention is so persistently directed to them. In this connection it is worth while 
to add that the trustees and officers of a Savings bank cannot borrow from it, derive any 
profits from its operations, nor deal with it in any way except to perform its work, transact 
Its business, and be fairly compensated for specific services rendered. 

The administrative expenses of the one hundred and twenty-nine Savings bank in the 
State during the year 1898 were 12,519,470. These figures include salaries, rent, repairs on 
bank buildings, light, fuel, appraisal fees, taxes on real estate and all other expenses. Though 
the number of accounts carried by the banks have increased more than sixty thousand, and 
investments to be managed are nearly fifty millions greater than they were in 1897, thiscost 
has grown by less than seventy-five thousand dollars. Its total is considerably more than 
one million under the amount of general expenses reported for the same period by the fifty 
trust companies, the sum of whose resources is more than a third less. It is under $2.i3 for 
each thousand dollars of the interests cared for, whereas in 1896 this cost was $2.97 and in 
1897 $2.81 per thousand dollars. Except that much of the service of the Savings banks 1 trus- 
tees is philanthropic and gratuitous, such a showing would be impossible. To the men who 
render it I am glad of opportunity to pay tribute of admiration and profound respect. No 
vigilance and no effort of which I am capable will be spared to further and guard the grand 
work they are doing, and I am not permitted to doubt that the course of your honorable 
body will be upon like lines and with identical purposes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frederick D. Kflburn, Superintendent of Bonk*. 
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WISCONSIN. 



To Hon. Edward Scofield. Governor of Wisconsin: 

8ib In oompli&noe with law I herewith respectfully submit the seventh semi-annual 
report of this department exhibiting the financial condition of the several State, private and 
Savings banks of Wisconsin, at the close of business on December 1, 1866, from reports made 
to this office. 

Changes since last report , May 5 , 1898. 



Names or Banks. 


Location. 


Capital. 


New State banks. 






tftitte Bank 


Kiel 


$25,000 

25,000 


Commercial Bank 


Neills ville 


New private hanks. 




B&nk of Iron River 


Iron River 


10,000 

None. 


Union Rank 


Winneconne 


Rank nf fa Fftrge 




4,600 

None. 


Rank of UnionTlrove 


Union Orove 


Baok of Lake Nebogamon 


Lake Nebagamon 


10,000 


Ceased Business. 

State banks. 




Bank of Kewaunee 


Kewaunee 


25,000 

25,000 


Bank of Iron River 


Iron River 


Private banks. 




V. E. HuntzJcker M 


Neillsville 


20,000 

1,929 

12,894 

10,000 


Bank of Mellen 


Mellen 


Bank of Melrose 


Melrose 


Bank of Winneconne 


Winneconne 


Changed to State hank. 




Bank of AJgoma 


Algoma 


25,000 







Aggregate resources and liabilities of the State, private and Savings banks on the date of 
this report are as follows (cents omitted) : 



Resources. 



leans and discounts 

Unpaid capital 

Overdrafts 

Banking house 

Other real estate 

Furniture and fixtures 

Bonds, stocks and securities 

Cash items 

Checks on other banks 

Due from banks and bankers 

United States and Xationul cur- 

rency on hand 

Gold coin 

Silver and subsidiary coin 

LoasaDd expense account 

Revenue stamps 

Other resources 



$31,406,181 

616,150 

686,681 

1,066,086 

1,381,737 



4^22,940 

140,414 

407,782 

10,621,640 

1,885,847 

1,537,844 



271,119 

15,250 

140,171 



Total. 



$55,023,310 



Liabilities. 

Capi tal stock $7,944,413 

Surplus fund 1,600,077 

Undivided profits 1,218,900 

Due depositors on demand 24,617,019 

Due depositors on time 18,104,185 

Due to banks and bankers 1,103,782 

Dividends unpaid 1,196 

Certified checks 19,149 

Cashier's checks outstanding 65,500 

Bills rediscounted 61,245 

Bills payable 112,873 

Other liabilities 179,908 



Total $55,023,310 



By comparing the number and condition of the banks reporting on November 6, 1897, which 
reports were shown in my December report of that year, the following increase is shown : 



Number of banks. 





| 

| Nov. 6 , 1897. 


I 

Dec. J, 1898. 


Increase. 


8t*te banks 


130 


133 


3 


Private hanks 


110 


114 


4 


Savings hanka 


1 


1 




Total 


241 


248 


7 
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Increase in 


State banks. 


Private 

banks. 


Savings 
banks . 


Totals. 


Besources 


$6,488,020 

8^42,601 

40,000 

25,141 

6,843,153 

1,052,694 


$1,881,459 

988.569 

*2,971 

*80,785 

1,906,453 

094,250 


$85,289 

37,005 

None. 

3,481 

81,807 

19,942 


$8,429,770 

4,267,576 

37,028 

*52,161 

8,381,414 

1,706,887 


Loans and discounts 

Capital 


Surplus and profits 

Deposits 


Available cash 



* Decrease. 



It will be seen from the above table that the aggregate Increase In resources Is $8,429,770 ; 
loans and discounts, $4,267,576 ; deposits, $8,<fcil,4l4 ; and available cash, $1,766,887. The increase 
in the items, resources, loans and discounts, and deposits, is by far the largest which has been 
made in any previous equal length of time in the history of the State. 

I have at all times strongly urged upon bank officials the necessity for charging off all 
bad or worthless paper. The decrease of surplus and profits, amounting to the sum of $52,161, 
notwithstanding the large increase in the volume of business, is evidence that this policy is 
being followed. 

The aggregate cash reserve carried is now 33 Na per cent., a slight decrease since the mak- 
ing of my June report ; such decrease being the practical result of the large Increase in loans 
and discounts. 

The following comparative table shows the volume of business at each of the dates named, 
commencing with the first report made by this office on December 9, 1896 : 



Comparative table. 





Nov . 15, 1895. 


Nov. «, me. 


Nov. 0, 1897. 


Dec. 1,1888. 


State banks 


125 


130 


130 


133 


Private banks 


107 


109 


no 


114 


Savings banks. 


1 


1 


l 


1 


Total 


233 


240 


241 


248 


Resources. 










Loans and discounts 


$28,062,796 


$25,905,481 


$27,141,604 


$81,400,181 ' 


Unpaid capital. 


675,014 


671,017 


678,500 


049,150 


Overdrafts 


443,284 


396,305 


511,456 


689,081 


Banking house furniture and fixtures 


1.355,016 


1,385,502 


1,824,510 


1,356,709 


Other real estate 


1,447,042 


1,471,014 


1,362,827 


1,361,737 


Bonds, stocks and securities 


2,273,120 


2,109,625 


2,206,633 


4^22,940 


Cash items 


107,973 


68,557 


77,782 


140,414 


Checks on other banks 


451,749 


334,478 


890,983 


407,782 


Due from banks and bankers. 


5,385,304 


5,458,468 


9,180.424 


10,621,640 


United States and National currency 


1,310,571 


1,672,407 


1,805,779 


1,935,847 


Gold coin 


1,472,853 


1,487,988 


1,829,853 


1,537.844 


Silver and subsidiary coin 


210,510 


234,843 


245,242 


293,8*9 


Loss and expense account 


267,817 


228,688 


214,561 


271,119 


Other resources 


138,773 


107,733 


120,379 


155,421 


Total 


$43,601,829 


$41,532,711 


$46,593,540 


$55,023,810 


Liabilities. 










Capital 


$7,918,063 


$8,076,753 


$7,907,384 


$7,944,413 


Surplus and profit 


3,049,673 


2,957,243 


2,866.229 


2,814.067 


Due depositors on demand 


18.053,159 


17.262,318 


20,828,046 


24,017,019 


Due depositors on time 


13,164,908 


12,049,084 


13,818,166 


18,104.135 


Due to banks and bankers 


498,568 


415,824 


806,443 


1,108,792 


Dividends unpaid 








1,195 


Certified checks 








19.149 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 








65,509 


Bills rediscounted 


257.277 


179,205 


84,439 


61,245 


Bills payable 


237,812 


190,214 


156,099 


112,8TB 


Other liabilities 


422,365 


402,067 


126,730 


179,906 


Total 


$43,601,829 


$41,532,711 


$46,598,540 


$55,026,310 



It will be seen from this table that the volume of business transacted has shown a 
marked increase, except in the year 1896, the aggregate being $11,421,481. The decrease in 
that year was caused tby the business depression which prevailed and the agitation of the 
currency question previous to the Presidential election. 

Through the courtesy of Hon. Charles G. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency, I arranged 
for calling for the final reports for the current year upon the same date as that upon which 
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reports from National banks were called, and by circular letter requested the National 
banks of this State to forward a copy of their published report to this office. 1 am pleased 
to state that I received a willing response to this request, and have embodied in this report 
tabular statements showing the financial condition of these several institutions. These re- 
ports indicate that these banks are in excellent condition, and should be a source of just 
pride to those who have them in charge and to the people of the whole State. 

Growth op State and Private Banes. 

With the purpose of showing the marked and substantial growth of the State and private 
banks of this 8tate and the corresponding growth of the resources of these institutions 
during the three last decades, a condensed abstract of items of deposits, loans and discounts, 
capital and resources is given herewith : 





July, 1869. 


July, 187L 


July , 1879. 


July, 1884. 


Number of banks 


13 


18 


04 


120 


Loans and discounts 


$2,833,653 


$4,751,072 

10,133,861 


$8,553,105 


$17,548,032 

20,560.880 


Resources. 


4,373,073 


16,385,010 


Capital 


425,000 


862,688 


2,520,492 


3,400,360 


Deposits 


2,878,112 


6,018,781 


10,782,852 


21,863,004 





July, 1890. 


Nov.. 1896. 


Dec., 1898. 


Number of banks 

Loans and discounts 

Resources. 


196 

$31,846,178 

49,601,502 

6,792,408 

38,083,474 


233 

$28,062,796 

43.601,829 

7,918,063 

32,228,072 


248 

$31,400,181 

55.023,310 

7,944,418 

42,721,155 


Capital 


Deposits 





This abstract is compiled from the reports of the State Treasurer and from statistics on 
file in this office. From this It is shown that these institutions have steadily increased in 
number and importance, from a total of thirteen banks in 1880, with an aggregate capital 
of $425,000, deposits of $2,878,112 and total resources of $4,373,073, to a total of 248 banks under 
8tate supervision in 1808, with an aggregate capital of $7,944,413, deposits of $42,721,156 and 
resources $55,023,310. 

With the advent of the National bank system of 1883, the profit derived from the issue of 
circulating notes and the prohibitive restrictions of the ten per cent, tax on State bank cir- 
culation, caused many State banks to cease doing business, so that in I860, as shown above, 
there were but thirteen banks doing business, which was the lowest point reached during 
that era. As the profit on National bank circulation decreased, and the demand for greater 
banking facilities increased, there was a corresponding increase in the number of 8tate and 
private banks. Another reason for this increase is doubtless found in the fact that State 
and private banks can be organized with less capital than National banks, and in towns and 
cities where a sufficient amount of capital to organize National banks is not available or 
cannot be profitably invested In this class of buisness. A further reason is to be found in 
the absence of some of the restrictions which hamper the operations of National banks, 
particularly as regards loans on real estate; and while the aggregate amount invested by 
the promoters of these institutions is far smaller than that invested by the promoters of 
National banks, these smaller institutions supply a want which under existing laws the 
National banks cannot in any way satisfy. It may well be doubted, however, that the sharp 
competition to secure patronage which is caused by the multiplication of the number of 
competitive banks in some of the smaller cities and towns is conducive to their stability, or 
to their desirability as a source of profit. 

As a matter of general interest and for the purpose of showing the distribution of the 
facilities that are offered by the banking institutions of the State, I have taken the pains to 
ascertain the number of cities and towns in which they are at present located. I find there 
kre 206 cities and towns in the State in which banks are located. That the seventy-eight 
National banks are located in fifty -one cities ; that there are 188 cities and towns which have 
8tate and private banks or both; 154 which have State or private banks only; and seven- 
teen which have National banks only. It will thus be seen that over seventy-five per cent, 
of the towns of the State are afforded banking facilities through the agency of State and 
private hanks alone. 

Upon the stability of these institutions, the safety of the funds of depositors and the 
toocess of the business interests of the State in a large measure depends. In view of this 
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fact, notwithstanding the recent defeat of the u Banking Act,” the importance of a geoeraJ 
revision of the banking law at as early a date as practicable cannot be too strongly urged. 

The provisions of the Act referred to which failed to meet popular approval, and which 
subjected it to criticism, were. In the main, of minor importance. Most, if not all, of the 
criticisms which were directed against the measure can be fully satisfied without any way 
impairing its most important features, and I respectfully suggest a further effort to secure 
the enactment of a carefully formulated revision of the banking law at the coming session 
of the Legislature, to be again submitted to a vote of the people. 

In this connection I would further suggest the advisability of an amendment to the con- 
stitution providing that a two-thirds or three-fourths vote of the members of the Legislature 
may enact laws for the regulation and control of the business of banking, without the neces- 
sity of submitting such acts to a vote of the people. As the result of an investigation of 
the methods in force, controlling such legislation in other 8tatee, I find that in nearly all 
States of the (Jnion banking laws are enacted either by a majority vote of their respective 
Legislatures or by a two-thirds vote of all the members elect. Among the former, I find the 
States of Pennsylvania, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska; and among the latter the 
States of New York and Michigan. The National banking law is also altered or amended by 
a majority vote of the National Congress. Frequent changes in the banking laws are not 
desirable, yet, taking into consideration the well-known conservatism of the citizens of our 
State, it would seem reasonably safe to permit any Legislature which its voters may elect to 
enact laws of this character without fear of Jeopardizing either banking interests or the 
Interests of the people. 

The examination of banks, which is now being made, shows a steady improvement in 
their financial condition, and where. In individual instances, it becomes necessary to require 
the adoption of more systematic and business-hke methods in the keeping of accounts, and 
the charging off of bad or worthless paper, etc., these demands are os a rule cheerfully com- 
plied with. 

The constantly increasing number of banking Institutions (now numbering 248), and the 
additional labor involved in the supervision of the building and loan associations (now num- 
bering flfty-three),whlch were by Act of the Legislature of 1887 placed under the supervision 
of this office, renders the present force inadequate to efficiently perform the duties re- 
quired. The labor Involved Is double that which is required of National bank examiners, or 
of examiners In other States where supervision of State banks prevails, and, I will add, is far 
lees expensive than that of any other State in the Union where like duties are required. 1 
would, therefore, suggest that the chief clerk be empowered to make examinations of bonks 
at such times as the clerical work in the office will permit. This would be of material aid in 
the making of examinations and would be accomplished with but little if any additional 
cost to the State. Respectfully submitted, 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 12. Edward I. Kidd, Bank Examiner. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Massachusetts.— At a meeting of the shareholders of the National Exchange Bank, Sa- 
lem, on February 28, it was decided to go Into liquidation on June 1. The bank is one of the 
oldest business institutions in the city. It was established as a State bank in 1883 and became 
a National bank In 1866. Too many banks and poor business caused the decision to liquidate. 

Minnesota.— The Bank of Kimball was reported closed on February 6, having been dis- 
continued owing to the fact that the place did not afford business enough to support a bank. 

Missouri.— On finding the Bank of Pinevllle in a failing condition, on February 9, the 
Secretary of State ordered it closed by an examiner. 

Nebraska.— The Packers’ Savings Bank, of South Omaha, is reported to have paid its de- 
positors and quit business. 

New York— Buffalo.— On February 25 the Ellieott Square Bank closed and went into 
voluntary liquidation. The bank was organized in 1801 and had $300,000 capital; as busine® 
had been unprofitable for some time, it was decided to liquidate. An arrangement was made 
with the Buffalo Commercial Bank to take over its business and pay depositors. 



Pleased with tub Book. — In remitting for a copy of Patten’s Practical Bank- 
ing, Thos. W. Wells, manager of the Citizens’ Bank, of Sonora, Cal., says : “ We are 

very much pleased with the book ; please accept our thanks for sending same so 
promptly.” 
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OPEN LETTERS FROM BANKERS, 



AN INTERCHANGE OF OPINION BY READERS OF THE MAGAZINE. 



WHY GOLD DOES NOT CIRCULATE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : 

Sib Recently I happened to be at the Mint and 1 found that there was great activity In 
gold coining, all the ingots being for double eagles. I then wrote to the Director of the Mint 
asking for a statement of the gold coinage for the calendar year ended Dec. 81, 1896, and 
received from him promptly the following : 



Denominations. Vahte. 

Double eagles $54,912,900 

Eagles 12,857,970 

Half-eagles 10,154,476 

Quarter-eagles 00,412 



Total gold $77,985,757 



This shows that more than two-thirds of the value of gold coined during the year went 
into $90 pieces. 1 have noticed editorials from New York papers and others on the “ trouble- 
some gold,” and I am more than ever satisfied that the troubles are chiefly due to the fact 
that our gold ooin cannot get into general circulation throughout the country because it 
is not in a suitable form for circulation. 

If there is any fallacy in this argument, which was first brought out in the brief article in 
the July issue of your Magazine, I would be glad to have it pointed out, as 1 am contem- 
plating a further exposition of the subject from the standpoint of a student of political econ- 
omy, not of practical banking. 

I can easily understand that bank Cashiers prefer to handle notes only, as it is less trouble, 
and also that double eagles, and even eagles, will flow back as fast as they are put out , but I 
think the farmers and people generally throughout the country are now able to absorb many 
million dollars in gold, if issued in half-eagles or quarter-eagles, and I am sure that the educa- 
tional value would be no small matter. I know this from actual contact with and examina- 
tion of many laborers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our gold has increased so enormously since I first agitated 
this question, I have not received any gold in change, although I have distributed some in 
wages and other payments, having obtained $5 pieces from bank for this purpose. 

I do not wish to father a “fad,” or waste time or thought on any impracticable scheme or 
false theory. If, therefore, you can point to any flaw in the argument as presented in your 
Magazine, I would take it as a favor if you would do so. I learned, among other things of 
leaser interest to me, that there are about three times the number of employees in the Mint 
to-day that there were in 1881, when the coinage of gold was much greater. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 27. A. E. Outbrbridge, Jr. 

Answer . — The desirability of having gold coin brought into actual circulation, at 
least to a greater extent than now prevails, has been frequently pointed out by the 
Magazine. Russia is endeavoring to carry out this policy, as referred to in the 
Report of the Minister of Finance on page 867 of the Bankers’ Magazine for 
March, 1898. 

Gold coins of a denomination of $2.50, $5 and $10 would certainly be preferable 
to the dirty bills now in circulation. Besides, it would be beneficial from an 
economic standpoint to have gold thus brought into use. 

If the Government, instead of coining gold in large denominations suitable for 
export and hoarding, would coin the denominations above mentioned, and put the 
coin in circulation, it would go a long ways toward curing the free silver folly. 
Many people who never see any gold (not even in the form of certificates) except in 
the figures published by the bank and Government reports, have come to regard its 
existence as mythical. 
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SAVINGS BANKS IN' THE STATE OF N EW YORK.— Statement of their condition by counties January 1, 18». 
Compiled from the official reports. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS 



This Department include* a complete list of New National Banks (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), State and Private Banks, Changes in Officers, Dissolutions and 
Failures, etc^ under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

—The City Trust Company opened for business at 36 Wall street on March 1. with $1,000,- 
000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus. Its officers are : President, James Ross Curran ; First Vioe- 
President, John D. C rim ml ns; Second Vice-President, Geo. R. Sheldon ; Assistant Secretaries, 
Arthur Terry and Walter W. Lee. 

—An approaching event of importance is the centenary of the Manhattan Company, that 
institution having received its charter on April 2, 1T90. The bank will appropriately celebrate 
the event. 

—John G. Jenkins, ex-Governor Flower and other prominent capitalists are reported to 
be organizing the Williamsburg Trust Co. in the Borough of Brooklyn. Capital will be 
$500,0001, and the paid-in surplus probably $250,000. 

—The Franklin National Bank, which has been considering the advisability of going into 
liquidation, may decide to continue in business with increased capital. 

—At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Bank of the Republic on March 
1, Orlando H. Harriman was appointed Second Assistant Cashier. Mr. Harriman has been 
discount clerk of the bank and has been in its employ a number of years. 

—A special meeting of the board of trustees of the State Trust Co. was held February 20 
at which Walter S. Johnston was elected President, and Wm. A. Nash and Henry H. Cook, 
Vice-Presidents. 

—At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Citizens’ Bank, February 17, 
Ew&ld Fleitmann, a director, was unanimously elected Vice-President. 

—Charles H. Roberts succeeds H. N. Whitney as President of the Schermerhorn Bank, 
Brooklyn, the latter resigning to devote bis attention to the banking and brokerage firm of 
Kissarn, Whitney A Co., of which he is a member. The new President was for eight years 
Cashier of the Empire State Bank, New York, which went into liquidation after the destruc- 
tion of its banking house by fire in 1896. It paid all claims and returned stockholders a con- 
siderable advance on their investment, the liquidation being effected in four months. 

—As a result of the merging of the Hudson River and Astor Place banks with the Corn 
Exchange, the stock of the latter will be increased from $1,000,000 to $1,400,000, of this amount 
$895,000 will be used for consolidation purposes. The $200,000 stock of the Hudson River will 
be exchanged for $160,000 Corn Exchange stock, and the $250,000 capital of the Astor Place 
will be exchanged for $235,000 stock in the Corn Exchange. 

—An Interest in the Mount Morris Bank, at Park avenue and 125th street, has been secured 
by the National Park Bank, and a number of the latter bank’s directors have been added to 
the board of the Mount Morris Bank. President Thomas L. Watt and the other officers of the 
Mount Morris Bank will remain in charge of its business. 

—The propriety of imposing graduated charges for the collection of country checks is 
under consideration by the clearing-house with a probability of some definite action being 
taken. 

-Jacob H. Schiff, of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has been elected a director of 
the National City B&Dk. 

—William C. Whitney, P. A. B. Widener, Edward H. Clarke and H. H. Vreeland were re- 
cently elected trustees of the State Trust Co., succeeding Geo. W. White, Perclval Knauth 
and Charles L. Tiffany. 

—The Mutual Bank has removed from Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth street to the 
quarters formerly occupied by the 81xth National Bank at Broadway and Thirty-third 
sheet. 
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—Henry 8. Kerr, of Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Co., has been elected a trustee of the Con- 
tinental Trust Co., to fill a vacancy. 

—Recent reports are to the effect that the gold In the clearing-house vaults exceeds the 
limits of storage room originally provided, and that another vault will have to he built to 
accommodate the overflow. 

—A representative of Messrs. J. M. Ceballos & Co. and Muller, Schall &Co„of New York* 
has filed an application with Governor-General Henry for permission to establish an Ameri- 
can bank at San Juan, Porto Rico. The General has appp roved the application. 

—It is reported that a branch of the Hamilton Bank will probably be established in the 
neighborhood of Amsterdam avenue and 148th street. 

—A meeting of the clearing-house association, called to consider amendments to the 
constitution in regard to charges for collecting checks on out-of-town banks, was held on 
March 9. The amendments provide for the fixing of a rate for collecting country check* 
by members of the clearing-house and non-member banks which clear through them. The 
rates are to be set by the clearing-house committee, but shall not be changed in any three 
months by such committee, except with the consent of the association. At the expiration of 
any three months the rates may be changed by the committee. 

The rates as proposed are from one-tenth to one-quarter of one per cent., according to 
the location of the banks on which the checks are drawn. There are exceptions in favor of 
Boston, Providence, Albany, Troy, Jersey City, Newark, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. For 
these places the charging of rates is to be discretionary. The rules in regard to these charge* 
will be enforced with rigor. The penalty for the first violation is a fine of 15,000, and for the 
second expulsion from the association. 

It was agreed that, in accordance with the rules, the amendments lie over until March 13. 

At the meeting authority was given to the clearing-house committee to provide such 
new vaults for gold deposits as may be necessary. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Boston. — The Third National will have a meeting of its shareholders onJApril 6 to take 
action on a proposition to reduce the capital from $2,000,000 to $1,500,000, returning 8*00.000 in 
cash to the shareholders. This action is due to the increasing burden of taxation and the 
continued low rates of interest. 

— Leland, Towle & Co. have dissolved by mutual consent and have been succeeded by 
Arthur S. Leland & Co., the partners being Arthur S. Leland and William A. Brawlcy. 

—A bill re-establishing days of grace on sight drafts has been passed by the legislature 
over the Governor’s veto. 

—The bill reducing the minimum capital of trust companies from $200,000 to $100,000 has 
been rejected by the Legislature. 

—From statistics recently compiled it appears that the total resources of all the banks.in 
the city are about $579,000,000— a gain of $100,000,000 as compared with four years ago. In this 
time there has been a decrease of nine in the number of National banks, but their resources 
have gained $4,257,000 in the period named. The resources of the several classes of banks are 
distributed as follows: Forty-six National banks, $307,796,180; eighteen Savings hanks. 
$163,191,909; fourteen trust companies, $108,996,025. 

—In the plan for establishing a clearing-house for country checks, still under considera- 
tion, it is proposed that each New England bank 6hall designate some bank in Boston that 
will receive in the so-called country clearing-house, all cash items upon that bank. That 
Boston bank will then forward to such country banks all items that have been received in 
the clearing-house each day, and two days later, when advice of payment of such items shall 
have been received, actual payment shall be made through the clearing-house to the proper 
parties. In some instances such payment shall be deferred for four days. 

— The usual annual reception and banquet of the Boston Bank Officers’ Association took 
place at Copley Hall, February 8, over four hundred members being present. 

New Savings Bank.— The Mascoma Savings Bank Is being organized at Lebanon, N. H. 

Bank to Reorganize.— The Comptroller of the Currency has given permission to the 
Hampshire County National Bank, Northampton, Mass., to reorganize and resume business. 
A plan of reorganization has been adopted, and the early return of the bank to a solvent 
condition is expected. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 

Baltimore, Md.— Negotiations are reported to be in progress for the consolidation of the 
People's Bank, the Traders’ National and Continental National Bank, the new institution to 
have $1,000,000 capital. The Citizens’ National also may be asked to come into the combination . 

—Incorporators of the Home Trust Co. have formed a temporary organization with 
$100,000 capital. 

—Stockholders of the Fidelity and Deposit Co. have voted to increase the capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The par value of the stock to be $50 a share, but to be sold at 
$135. This will permit of the addition of $850,000 to the surplus, making that fund $1,850,000, 
which with the capital and reserve and profits will give the company a working capital of 
over $4,030,000. 

—The National Mechanics* Bank has purchased the stock of the National Farmers and 
Planters* Bank, amounting to $800,000, paying $56 a share, par value being $25. Included in 
the transfer is the building of the latter bank. 

—Edgar K. Legg and others have incorporated the Union Savings Bank. 

Change in Cashiers,— After serving for upwards of thirty-five years as Cashier of the 
First National Bank, Beading, Pa., John R. Kaucher presented his resignation on February 
4, which was accepted, and Joseph W. Richards, Assistant Cashier, was elected to succeed 
him. The new Cashier has been connected with the bank for thirty years. 

New Cashier Elected.— At a recent meeting of the directors of the Miners and Mer- 
chants* Bank, of Lonaconlng, Md., J. Wilmer Garland resigned as Cashier for the purpose of 
accepting a position with the United States Trust Co., of Baltimore, and Hugh Scott, a well- 
known and successful business man, was chosen as his successor. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— The German- American Trust and Deposit Co. is being organized with 
$200,000 capital stock. 

—Anthony Lamb, Cashier of the Commercial Bank, is now Manager of the clearing-house 
association. 

Newburgh, N. Y — Shareholders of the Highland National Bank have ratified the propo- 
sition to reduce the capital stock from $300,000 to $200,000. 

At the election held on February 18 Harry A. Bartlett was elected President to succeed 
Augustus Denniston. Mr. Bartlett has been for some years Secretary of the Columbus Trust 
Co„ and was for eight years a clerk in the National Bank of Newburgh. 

Elected Cashier.— At a recent meeting of the directors of the First National Bank, of 
Phillipeburg, Pa^ Frank K. Lukenbach, teller of the bank from the time of its incorporation, 
was elected Cashier and also a director. His business qualifications for the position are good 
and his personal character such as to win friends for the bank. John E. Fryberger succeeds 
Mr. Lukenbach as teller. 

New State Hank.— The McKechnie Bank, Canandaigua, N. Y., commenced business as a 
8tate discount and deposit bank on March 1 ; capital, $100,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— The Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank is negotiating for a site on which 
it will put up a fine bank building. 

Pittaburg, Pa.— The regular meeting of Group 8 of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion was held on February 21, at Hotei Schenley . The meeting was called to order at 6.30 P. M. 
by C. F. Dean, chairman of the group. Eighty-two of the one hundred and forty-seven mem- 
bers were present, thirty-six city and forty-six country banks being represented. The vari- 
ous reports from the secretary and treasurer were submitted and after all the routine busi- 
ness was finished an election for officers to serve for the ensuing year was held with the fol- 
lowing result, viz. ; Chairman— A. C. Knox, Pittsburg National Bank of Commerce, Pitts- 
burg; vice-chairman— 8. S. Graham, Second National Bank, Brownsville; secretary— R. J. 
8toney, Jr., R. J. 8toney, Jr., Banker, Pittsburg; treasurer— F. R. Arnold, First National 
Bank, Clarion. Executive committee: chairman -H. H. Bowman, Uniontown; C. C. Har- 
rison, Somerset ; W. W. Ramsey, Pittsburg; Samuel McElroy, Pittsburg; Paul Craft, Blairs- 
viile. 

It was decided to hold the summer meeting of the Group at Uniontown. 

After the meeting a dinner was tendered by the group to its members and friends, many 
ladies being present as guests. The dinner was presided over by W. R. Thompson. The re- 
tiring chairman, Mr. C. F. Dean, made a short address which was followed by addresses by 
Chancellor W. J. Holland, of the Western University of Pennsylvania, on “Finances and 
Education;** J. B. Finley on “The Country Banker;” Charles McKnight, “Nothing out of 
Nothing;** J. A. Langfltt, Esq., on “The Relation of the Law to Banking.** 
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The meeting was the largest ever held by the group and was in many ways the most toe- 
cessful, particularly in a social way. 

Utica, N. Y.— At a meeting of the directors of the Oneida County Bank reoently,Cbar)es A. 
Butler was elected President to succeed the late J. M. Butler. Charles B. Rogers was elected 
Vice-President and Frank A. Bosworth, Cashier. Appropriate resolutions were passed in 
regard to the deceased President of the bank. 

80UTHKRN STATES. 

New Southern Ranks.— The Bank of Adairsville, Ga^ is being organised. Ground lias 
been purchased on which to erect a new building. 

—Subscriptions are being received to the stock of a new National bank at 8berman, Tex. 

—A charter was recently granted to the Bank of Suffolk, Va.; capital, $50,000. 

Arkansas Bankers* Association.— This association will hold its ninth annual conven- 
tion at Little Rock April 20 and 21. The officers are : President, S. 8. Faulkner, Helena ; 
secretary, M. H. Johnson, Little Rock ; treasurer, W. H. Lee, Dardanelle. 

WESTERN STATES. 

St. Joseph, Mo.- O. J. Albrecht, Manager of the 8t. Joseph Clearing-House Association, 
reports that the total bank clearings of this city for 1898 were $120,429,713 and the average 
weekly clearings $2,885,467. The average weekly Increase was 86.1 per cent., leading the entire 
list of clearing-house cit ies in this respect. For the present year a highly satisfactory rate of 
gain is also shown. 

This is an indication of Increased business activity in that fertile portion of the great Mis 
souri Valley, and the banks are to be congratulated on the surprisingly favorable showing 
contained in the figures reported by Mr. Albrecht. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— It is reported that the First National Bank has been practically ab- 
sorbed by the Farmers* Loan and Trust Company, which has purchased a controlling interest 
in the bank. The officers of the First National Bank will be : President, James F.Toy; Vice- 
President, A. Groninger ; Cashier, T. A. Black. 

Chicago.— The Merchants’ Loan and Trust Bank practically has concluded arrangements 
by which Marshall Field will erect a new building for its occupancy at the northwest corner 
of Clark and Adams streets. The negotiations looking to this settlement of the question 
where the bank should remove when its lease at Washington and Dearborn streets expires in 
May, 1900, have been under way for some time, but only recently was the proposition of Mr. 
Field practically accepted. Mr. Field is himself a director in the bank. His proposition pro- 
vides for the construction of a high-class office building to be finished May 1, 1900, or as soon 
thereafter as it can be with safety. It will be called the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company 
Building, and will be adapted particularly to the bank’s needs. The bonk will occupy the 
entire banking floor and the basement. It Is announced that on going into the new building 
the bank will open safety deposit vaults, which will be an addition to its present business. 

De§ Moines, Iowa.— The Capital City State Bank, it is reported, will put up a new bank 
and office building the coming summer. 

—A statement of the condition of the 178 Savings and 206 State banks, recently made pub- 
lic in the report of the Auditor of State, shows again of $11,941,036 in the deposits of these 
institutions in the past year. The total deposits are about $65,000,000. 

To Insure Bank Deposits.— A bill has been introduced in the Nebraska Legislature re- 
quiring all State banks to lodge five per cent, of their deposits with the State Treasurer as a 
guaranty fund to secure depositors. 

Louisville, Ky.— It Is reported that the Farmers and Drovers’ Bank will be reorganised 
as a National bank soon and that James S. Escott, for the past eight years a National bank 
examiner, will become President. 

Bankruptcy Law Upheld.— At St. Louis, Mo., on February 16, Judges Thayer, Sanborn 
and Caldwell of the United States Court of Appeals rendered an important opinion sustain- 
ing the Bankruptcy law. The opinion upholds the Federal Bankruptcy Act and establishes 
its precedence over State legislation. The case was one involving the validity of an assign- 
ment made under State law. 

Negotiable Instruments Law.— The general law relating to negotiable instruments, 
already in force in a number of the leading commercial States, was recently passed by the 
Legislature of North Dakota. 

PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Negotiable Instruments Law.— The general law on this subject was passed at the last 
.session of the Oregon Legislature and will go into effect May 19. 
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Tacoma. Wmh.— The Pacific National Bank has decided to reduce its capital from $400,- 
000 to $200,000. W. M. Ladd, of Ladd & Tilton, Portland, has been elected President in place 
ofCbas. P. Masterson, who becomes Vice-President. 

A Noted Forger Dead.— Austin Bid well, who with his brother got a large sum from the 
Bank of England some years ago on forged securities, died at Butte, Mont., March 7. 

The Bidwells were among the noted bank forgers of the present century. They undoubt- 
edly obtained large sums from the Bank of England on forged bills of exchange— the amounts 
haring been estimated to run up into millions of dollars. In drawing up one of these forged 
bills they neglected to date it. The omission was not discovered until after the bill had been 
paid, when it was sent to the firm by whom It was supposably drawn with a request that the 
date be filled in. This led to the discovery of the forgery, and the forgers. we re afterwards 
convicted and served about twenty years each in prison. Their sentence was for life, but 
they were finally released and returned to this country a few years ago. 

CAJN \AJDA. 

Montreal.— Mr. George Hague, for twenty-two years General Manager of the Merchants* 
Bank of Canada, has been relieved of some of the more arduous responsibilities Incident 
to his position which he has so long and honorably filled. Mr. Thos. Fyshe, an able Canadian 
financier, and Joint General Manager of the bank, taking over a large share of the work 
heretofore devolving upon Mr. Hague, the latter still retaining his office, however. 

New Branch Opened.— A branch of the Bank of British North America has been opened 
at Midland, Ontario. 

Manager* of Branches.— J. M. Kains has been appointed Manager of the South Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, branch of the Imperial Bank of Canada. 

— W. Farrell is Manager of the new office of the Bank of Hamilton at Vancouver, B. C. 



Important Bank Ruling.— A decision has been made regarding the reopening of the 
Hampshire County National Bank of Northampton, Mass., which involves an important 
legal question. 

It was recently decided that a bank which had suspended payments should be placed In 
the hands of a Receiver at once in order to secure the equal distribution of the assets, be- 
cause the assets would be liable to judgments on behalf of individual creditors if they were 
simply in the bands of a bank examiner. The question then arose whether the Comptroller 
of the Currency had authority to release a bank from the hands of a Receiver when it was 
restored to solvency, in view of the fact that the Revised Statutes seemed to contemplate 
only the appointment of an agent for winding up the affairs of a bank. The Hampshire 
County National Bank and the German National Bank of Pittsburg, Pa., were among those 
which desired to resume business and to be discharged from the hands of a Receiver. Comp- 
troller Dawes took legal counsel in the matter, and was advised that the restoration of a sol- 
vent bank to the performance of its full functions was entirely within his authority. 



Supreme Court Decision.— On February 20 the United States Supreme Court announced 
an opinion in two cases involving the right of a secured creditor of a failed National bank to 
prove his claim for the full amount and receive dividends on it, irrespective of the amount 
received from the sale of his collateral, save only that in no case shall the amount received 
by him be more than the amount of his claim. They came from the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, upon the appeal of J. B. Merrill, Receiver of the First National Bank of Palat- 
ka, Fla., from the judgment of that court in favor of the National Bank of Jacksonville. 
The latter was a creditor of the failed bank for $16,104, bolding collateral security which 
yielded $4,486. The Jacksonville bank contended that it was entitled to dividends on the 
whole amount of its claim, until their total, with the amount realized from the security, was 
equal to the whole sum. The Receiver, however, took the ground that it was entitled to divi- 
dends only on the net amount of its claim. The Jacksonville bank sued Receiver Merrill, and 
its claim was adjudged to be good, both in the Circuit Court and in the Court of Appeals. 
Their judgment was affirmed by that of the Supreme Court. Justices Harlan, Gray, White 
and McKenna dissented. 

Justice White, for bis colleagues, said that the judgment of the court gave a secured 
creditor a preference after insolvency that he did not possess before, and that in support of 
it the court quoted an obsolete principle of the British law. By the judgment of the court, 
be said, an equitable pro rata distribution of the assets of the bank, which the law of Con- 
gress ordered, was prevented from being made. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANQE8 IN OFFICERS, ETC. 



NIW NATIONAL BANKS. 



Tbe Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new Nations! banks argsaliM 
slnoe onr last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 

5176— National Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Capital, 150,000. 

5177— First National Bank, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Capital, 960,000. 

5178— First National Bank, Addison, New York. Capital, $50,000. 

5179— Frost National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. Capital, $360,000. 

5180— Commercial National Bank, Columbus, Nebraska. Capital, $50,000. 

6181— Border National Bank, Eagle Pass, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

6183— Murchison National Bank, Wilmington, North Carolina. Capital, $300,000. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks hare been approved by the Coop 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

Red Lion National Bank of York County, Red Lion, Pa.; by C. S. La Motte, et al 
Bedford National Bank, Bedford, lnd.; by Thomas O. Daggy, et ol. 

Ocala National Bank, Ocala, Fla.; by R. A. Burford, et al. 

Eldorado National Bank, Eldorado, Kans.; by J. P. Campbell, et al. 

Sherman National Bank, Sherman, Texas ; by W. R. Brents, et al. 

Athens National Bank, Athens, Pennsylvania ; by L. W. Eigbmey, et al. 

Grayson National Bank, Sherman, Texas; by J. P. Withers, et al , 

Mechanics' National Bank, Millville, N. J.; by Harry O. Newcomb, et al. 



INEW BANKS. BANKERS. ETC.I 



ALABAMA. 

Montgomery— Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. (Organizing). 

Vinbmont— People’s Bank. 

ARIZONA. 

Kingman— Bank of Kingman; H. H. Wat- 
kins, Mgr. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Rafael.— Marin County Bank ; capital, 
$50,000 ; Pres., Charles Martin ; Cas. and Sec., 
8. H. Cheda. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Canton— Valley Bank ; capital, $25,000. 
Collinsville— Canton Trust Co. 

GEORGIA. 

Adairsville— Rank of Adairsville ; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., R. L. McCalby. 

Villa Rica— Bank of Villa Rica; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. B. Candler; Cas., S. O. 
Fielder. 

IDAHO. 

Moscow— Spokane Sc Eastern Trust Co. 
ILLINOIS. 

Anna— B ank of Anna ; Pres., D. W. Karraker; 

Cas., Jno. B. Jackson. . 

Chicago— Zion City Bank. 

Kirkwood— State Bank ; capital, $25,000. 
Metamora— State Bank ; capital, $25,000. 
INDIANA. 

Indianapolis— Title Guaranty TrusCCo.; 
capital, $150,000. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Caddo— Farmers & Merchants’. Bonk ; Pres., 



L. B. Smith ; Vice-Pres. H. M. Dunlap; Cas. 
Fred L. Davis. 

Comanche — Bank of Comanche; capital, 
910,000 ; Pres., B. E. Massey; Cas., C. W. 
Brown. 

IOWA. 

Alta Vista— Henry Kiene; capital, $10,000; 
Cas., Otto M. Lorenz. 

Delhi— Delhi Savings Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Thomas Simons : Cas. G. W. Klock- 
enteger. 

Delmar— People’s Savings Bank; Pres.. F. 
P. Goodjohd; Vice-Pres., C. C. Davies; 
Cas., J. C. Spencer. 

Eagle Grove— Security Savings Bank : cap- 
ital, $15,000 ; Pres.. J. H. Howell ; Vice-Pres. 
S. H. Williamson; Cas., J. P. Clark. 
Everly— Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 
Lamont— Farmers’ Bank. 

Sanborn— Sanborn Savings Bank (successor 
to First National Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. W. Johnson ; Cas., J. H. Daly. 
Sheffield— Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres. C. F. Johnston ; Cas., G. A. Johnston. 

KANSAS. 

Buffalo -S tate Bank ; capital, $5,000; Pres. 

J. H. Gunby ; Cas. J. F. Gunby. 
Carbondale— Carbondale State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Commercial Bank) ; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., M. F. 8outhwick ; Vice-Pres. C. 
W. Snyder; Cas., P. W. Robison. 
Goodland— Union State Bank; capital, 
$5,000: Pres., William Ennis; Cas. C. F. 
Weber. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Mayfield— Exchange Bank. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— Union Savings Bank. 

Bel Air— S mith, House A Webster. 

MICHIGAN. 

•Charlevoix— Charlevoix County Bank (suc- 
cessor to Charlevoix Savings Bank) ; Pres., 
Jno. Nichols ; Cas., A. Buttars. 

MINNESOTA. 

Detroit— First State Bank; capital, $80,000; 
Pres., Jeff. H. Irish; Cas., A. G. Wedge, Jr. 

Lakefield— Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. W. Thompson ; Vice- Pres., 
N. J. 8cott; Cas., J. W. Daubney. 

Sauk Rapids— Benton County Bank ; Pres., 
Andrew Jacobson : Cas., Frank Windblade. 

Walnut Grove— Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank ; capital, $5,000 ; R. R. Freeman, Cas. 
and owner. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Hattiesburg— National Bank of Com- 
merce (successor to Bank of Commerce) ; 
capital, $50,000 ; Pres., J. P. Carter ; Cas.. F. 

W. Foote. First National Bank ; capital, 

$50,000; Pres., John F. Champenois; Cas., 
£. B. Scanlon. 

Holly Springs— Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. 

•Oronogo— State Bank ; capital, $10,000 ; Pres., 
H. C. Llscb ; Vice- Pres., Wm. G. Gunning; 
Cas., John Wilson. 

NEBRASKA. 

iColumbus— Commercial National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Commercial Bank) ; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., C. H. Sheldon; Cas., Daniel 
Scbram ; Asst. Cas., Frank Rorer. 

JNewport— Rock County State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., C. M. Thompson; Cas., B. 
V. Thompson. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

iGranite— Granite Savings Bank ; Pres., W. 
F. French ; Treas., A. L. Keyes. 

Lebanon— Mascoma Savings Bank. 

Nashua— Citizens’ Institution for Savings. 

NEW YORK. • 

Addison— First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Solomon V. Lattimer; Cas., 
Burton G. Winton. 

Brooklyn— Williamsburg Trust Co. ; capi- 
tal, $500,000. 

•Canandaigua— McKechnie Bank (successor 
to McKechnie & Co.); capital, $100,000; 
Pres., O. 8. Bacon; Vice-Pres., F. A. Mc- 
Kechnie; Cas., Frank E. Howe; Asst. Cas., 
Peter P. Turner. 

H ammondsport -A. G. Pratt & Co. ; Pres., 
Lyman Aulls; Vice-Pres., Sanford Bedell; 
Cas^ Aaron G. Pratt. 

Hornellsvtllb— Hornellsvllle Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co. ; Pres., Wm. Richardson ; 
Vioe-Pres,, M. A. Smith. 



Syracuse— G erman-Ameri can Trust and De- 
posit Co. 

Troy— K ennedy, Wilbur A Co. (successors to 
Weatherby A Wilbur). 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Fayetteville— Bank of Cumberland. 

Goldsboro — Commercial and Savings Bank. 

Raleigh— Raleigh Banking and Trust Co. 

Salisbury— North Carolina Trust Co. 

W adesboro —Bank of Wadesboro. 

Wilmington— Murchison National Bank 
(successor to Murchison A Co.) ; capital, 
$200,000 ; Pres., H. C. McQueen ; Cas., J. V. 
Grainger. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks— C. O. Gowran A Co. 

Glen Ullin— German State, Bank ; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Jno. F. Robinson ; Cas., W. T. 
Moore. 

Kindred— Norman State Rank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., John Rustad ; Vice-Pres., Max 
H. Strehlow ; Cas., K. O. Abrahamsen. 

New Salem— N ew Salem State Bank. 

Willis ton— Williams County State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., Chas. H. Davidson, 
Jr.; Cas., W. H. Denny. 

OHIO. 

La Grange— People’s Bank. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Perry— Noble County Bank; capital, $12,- 
000; Pres., Seth Parmenter; Vice-Pres., E. 
D. Nims; Cas., L. C. Parmenter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Red Lion— R ed Lion National Bank of York 
County; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. Tay- 
lor ; Cas., J. A. Gillen. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Ridgeway— Bank of Ridgeway ; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., W. H. Ruff; Vice-Pres., I. C. 
Thomas : Cas., N. W. Palmer. 

W a lterboro— Colleton Banking«Co. ; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., John^F. Lucas; Cas., R. 
C. Fraser, Jr. 

TENNESSEE. 

Greenfield— Greenfield Bank (successor to 
Weakley County Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. D. Kent ; Cas., R. L. Goolsby. 

Humboldt— Humboldt Bank ; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Thomas; Vice-Pres., G. W. 
Bailey ; Cas., E. L. Fox. 

TEXAS. 

Eagle Pass— Border National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., W. A. Bonnet ; Cas., 8. P, 
Simpson. 

Eastland— Eastland County Bank (succes- 
sor to Eastland National Bank) ; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Ed. S. Hughes; Vice-Pres., 
Henry James; Cas., J. M. Cunningham. 

Merkel— Bank of Merkel (successor to Stef- 
fens, Lowdon A Co.) ; capital, $25,000. 

Rose bud— Rosebud Bank (Geo.W. Riddle). 

San Antonio— Frost National Bank (succes- 
sor to T. C. Frost A Co.) ; capital. $250,000; 
Pres., Thomas C. Frost; Cas„ Josiah T. 
Wood hull. 
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Wharton— G. C. Gifford & Co. ; P. R. Mur- 
ray, Cashier. 

VIRGINIA. 

CHRI8TIAN8BURO— People's Bank : capital, 
$80,000; Pres., J. W. Shelton; Cas., W. J. 
Hall. 

Floyd— People’s Bank of Floyd Co. ; capital, 
$12,600; Pres., P. G. Lester; Vice- Pres., V. 
M. Sowder ; Cas. 8. R. Brame. 

Suffolk— Bank of Suffolk ; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., James L. McLemore ; Cas., A. Wool- 

f0rd * WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ravknswood— Jackson County Bank ; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Selden Hutchinson ; Cas., 
G. W. Park; Asst. Cas., J. B. Morgan. 
WISCONSIN. 

Cuba— Farmers* Bank (successor to Dickeys- 
ville Savings and Loan Co.) ; capital, $6,000. 
Hancock— Bank of Hancock ; $10,000. 
CUBA. 

Havana— Merchants' Bank of Canada ; F. J. 
Sherman, Mgr. 

CANADA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Atlin City— Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

MANITOBA. 

Selkirk— F. E. Stevens. 

Treherne— J. T. Reid & Co. (successors to 
R. 8. Alexander). 

Winkler— Bank of Hamilton. 



NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Wapella— R. A. Pease & Co. 

ONTARIO. 

Atwood— J. D. Scott; D. L. Scott, Mgr. 

Drayton— J. Skerritt; H. T. Northgrave, 
Mgr. 

Hanover— Merchants’ Bank of Canada (suc- 
cessor to McNally A Adams). 

Huntsville— Dominion Bank of Canada. 

Inwood -Gordon A Douglas. 

Lanark— Bank of Ottawa; Duncan Me Na- 
mara. Mgr. 

Mark dale— Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
W. A. Burrows, Mgr. 

Midland— Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Palmerston— Bank of Hamilton. 

Parkdale— Merchants* Bank of Canada; 
Philip Dykes, Mgr. 

ScnoMBERQ— Jos. Hollingshead. 

Sturgeon Falls— Traders’ Bank of Can- 
ada ; L. P. Snyder, Mgr. 

Tavistock— Western Bank of Canada; Chas. 

1 J. Fox, Mgr. 

I Van kleek Hill— Bank of Ottawa. 

| QUEBEC. 

Rimouski— La Banque Nationale. 

! Sherbrooke— Frank Thompson A Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

1 St. George— Quebec Bank; L. de G. Ga- 
rand, Mgr. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS. CAPITAL. ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Birmingham - First National Bank ; T. M. 

Bradley and J. H. Barr, Asst. Cashiers. 
EUFAULA-East Alabama National Bank; 

T. G. Guise, Vice- Pres. 

Jacksonville— Tredegar National Bank; 
Geo. P. Ide, Cas. in place of Geo. H. 
Rowan, Actg. Cas. 

Mobile - First National Bank ; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of L. Lowenstein, deceased. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fayetteville— Bank of Fayetteville ; capi- 
tal reduced to $40,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno— First National Bank; T. C. White, 
Vioe-Pres. in place of E. Kennedy. 
Haywards — Bank of Haywards; J. E. 

Crooks, Cas., deceased. 

Lemoore— Bank of Lemoorc: R. E. Mc- 
Kenna, Sec. and Cas.; G. Merz, Asst. Cas. 
Los Angeles— National Bank of California; 
jno. M. C. Marble, Pres, in place of S. C. 
Hubbell ; J. E. Fishburn and John E. Mar- 
ble, Vice-Presidents. State Loan and 

Trust Co.: name reported changed to State 
Bank and Trust Co. 

Palo Alto- -Bank of Palo Alto; B. Parkin- 
son, Pres., deceased. 

San Jose— First National Bank ; J. D. Grant, 

Vice-Pres. in place of Jas. D. Phelan. 

Union Bank ; Thomas Rea, Pres, in place 



I of H. W. Wright; Antone Friant, Cas., 

I resigned. 

San Francisco — Crocker- Wool worth Na- 
I ticnal Bank ; W. Gregg, Jr., Asst. Cas. 
COLORADO. 

| Glenwood SPRINOS-First National Bank; 

J. H. Fesler, Vice-Pres. in place of C. W. 

I Parks ; C. W. Parks, Cas. in place of J. H. 

I Fesler. 

Greeley — First National Bank ; R. F. Gra- 
ham, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. Mayher. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford— Phoenix National Bank; H. H. 

I White no longer Asst. Cas. 

Middletown— Middlesex County National 
Bank ; capital stock reduced from $860,000 
to $175,000. 

New Britain— New Britain National Bank; 
no Asst. Cas. In place of H. B. Boardman. 

Mechanics’ National Bank; H. B. 

Boardman, Asst. Cas. 

New London— National Whaling Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. P. Beckwith. 
Westport— First National Bank : no Pres* 
in place of Horace Staples. 

DELAWARE. 

Dover— First National Bank; John Hunn, 
Actg. Pres. 

j DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

I Washington— Citiaens* National Bank; N* 
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H. Shea, Vice-Pres. in place of Thomas 
Somerville. — -National Metropolitan Bank; 

Geo. H. B. White, Cas., deceased. West 

End National Bank; Walter B. Wilcox, 
Vice-Pres. 

FLORIDA. 

St. Augustine— F irst National Bank; no 
Cas. in place of Geo. W. Dismukes ; Regi- 
nald White. Asst. Cas. 

GEORGIA. 

Americub— People’s National Bank; H. C. 
Mitchell, Cas. ; no Asst. Cas. in place of H. 

C. Mitchell. 

Atlanta— Capital City Bank; Charles A. 
Collier, Cas.; Jacob Haas, Vice- Pres, in 
place of Charles A. Collier. 

Columbus— Fourth National Bank; capital 
stock reduced to $100,000. 

Bomb— First National Bank; no Vioe-Pres. 

IDAHO. 

Kendrick— First National Bank ; F. N. Gil- 
bert. Pres, in place of A. T. Gilbert. 
Pocatello— First National Bank; D. W. 
Stand rod, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. T. 
Wallace ; Orrin Caldwell, Asst. Cas. 
ILLINOIS. 

Bemknt — First National Bank; Wm. T. 
Bower, Vice-Pres.; W. A. Steel, Cas. in 
place of Wm. T. Bower. 1 
Canton — Canton National Bank; H. B. 
fleald. Asst. Cas. 

Chicago— Bank of Nova Sootia; W. H. Da- 
vies, Asst. Mgr. in place of J. A. McLeod. 
Decatur — Citizens 1 National Bank; H. 
Schlaudeman, Pres, in place of Milton 
Johnson ; Milton Johnson, Cas. in place of 
J. N. Baker, Acting Cas. 

Dixon— City National Bank ; no Vioe-Pres. 

in place of J. W. Crawford. 

Harrisburg— First National Bank; C. 8. 
Wills, Cas., instead of C. T. Willis, as erro- 
neously reported by Comptroller of the 

Currency. City National Bank; W. V. 

Choisser, Pres, instead of W. B. Choisser, as 
erroneously reported by Comptroller of the 
Currency ; P. H. Galaner, Asst. Cas. 
Naperville— First National Bank; R. N. 
Ballou, Asst. Cas. 

Peoria - Peoria Savings, Loan and Trust 
Co.; Ira D. Buck, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
Peru— P eru National Bank ; J. J. Ltnnig, 
Asst. Cas. 

Pontiac— Livingston CountyNational Bank; 

D. C. Eylar, Pres.; J. M. Lyon, Cas. in place 
of D. C. Eylar ; no Asst. Cas. in place of J. 
M. Lyon. 

Springfield— First National Bank; F. E. 
Tracy, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. Pasfleld ; 
Jas. A. Easley, Second Asst. Cas. 

INDIANA. 

Anderson— National Exchange Bank; C. 
W. Prather, Vioe-Pres. in place of B. W. 
Scott; no Asst. Cas. in place of J. W. Stans- 
berry, Jr. 

9 



Auburn— First National Bank ; no Asst. Cas. 
Bedford— Citizens’ National Bank; H. M. 
Voris, Asst. Cas. 

Danville— First National Bank ; Mord Car- 
ter, Pres, in place of J. L. McConn ; W. C. 
Osborn, Cas. in place of Mord Carter. 
Dunkirk— First National Bank; John W. 

Webster, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

Indianapolis— Indiana National Bank; M. 

W. Malott. Asst. Cas. Fletcher National 

Bank; no Vioe-Pres. in place of A. M. 
Fletcher. 

Kokomo— Citizens’ National Bank; Frank 
McCarty, Asst. Cas. 

Lebanon— First National Bank ; J. A. Coons, 
Asst. Cas. 

Madison— First National Bank ; P. S. Pogue, 
Asst. Cas. 

Vincennes— Second National Bank; G. W. 
Donaldson, Pres, in place of George Fen- 
drich; W. J. Freeman, Cas. in place of G. 
W. Donaldson; J. T. Boyd, Asst. Cas. in 
place of W. J. Freeman. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore— C ity National Bank; J. A. Biv- 
ens, Vioe-Pres. in place of H. F. Potts. 
Checotah— First National Bank ; J. W. San- 
ders, Vioe-Pres. 

Muscogee— First National Bank ; B. A. Ran- 
dle, Cas. In place of C. H. Warth ; P. M. 
Ford. Asst. Cas. 

Purcell— Purcell National Bank ; S. F. Wil- 
liams, Vioe-Pres. in place of Howard Ross. 

IOWA. 

Albla— First National Bank ; no Cas. in place 
of Tom Lockman ; Roy T. Alford, Asst. Cas. 
Alcona— First National Bank ; C. A. Palmer, 
Asst Cas. in place of C. D. Smith. 
Bedford— Bedford National Bank; F. E. 
Walker, Vice-Pres. ; no Cas. in place of Ed. 

E. Cass ; Charles B. Baily, Asst. Cas. 

Britt— First National Bank; Lewis Larson, 
Pres, in place of P. M. Joioe; E. F. Larson, 
Cas. in place of Lewis Larson ; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of E. F. Larson. 

Carroll— First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of L. E. Bangs. 

Cedar Falls— Cedar Falls National Bank ; 
C. H. Rodenbacb, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. J. Tolerton. 

Centerville— Centerville National Bank; 

no Asst. Cas. in place of Guy A. Gilchrist. 
Clarinda— ClariQda National Bank; H. L. 
Cokenower, Vioe-Pres. in place of H. E. 
Parslow. 

Columbus Junction— Louisa County Na- 
tional Bank ; E. R. Lacey, Cas. in place of 
W. A. Colton ; Fred M. Colton, Asst. Cas. in 
place of E. R. Lacey. 

Davenport -Citizens’ National Bank; F. C. 
Kroeger, Asst. Cas. in place of Adolph 
Priester. 

Des Moines— D es Moines National Bank; no 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of C.B. Atkins. 
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— Valley National Bank ; N. W. Johnson. 
Pres, in place of J. J. Town. 

Bagla Grova— Merchants’ National Bank ; 
J. Fltxmaurice, Pres, in place of W. C. Hal- 
sey ; Thomas Collins, Vice- Pres, in place of 
J. P. Clark ; E. C. Platt, Cas. in place of J. 
H. Howell ; no Asst. Cas. in place of E. C. 
Platt. 

Eldora— F irst National Bank ; D. E. By am, 
Vice-Pres. 

Esther villb— First National Bank; Webb 
Vincent, Vioe-Pres.; W. A. Btreator, Asst. 
Cas. 

Forest City— Forest City National Bank ; C. 

A. Isaacs and W. O. Hanson, Asst. Cas. 
Knoxville— Marion County National Bank ; 
Charles Perry, Vioe-Pres. in place of L. O. 
Donley. 

La Porte City— First National Bank ; G. E. 
Stubbing, Asst. Cas. 

Manchester— First National Bank; R. R. 
Robinson, Vlce-Pres. in place of H. C. Hab- 
erle; no Second Vlce-Pres. 

Manning— First National Bank; R. G. Su- 
therland, Asst. Cas. 

Marengo— First National Bank ; J. J. Clem- 
ents, Vlce-Pres. in place of James H. Fee- 
nan. 

Montezuma -First National Bank; Thomas 
Harris, Pres, in place of John Hall; A. F. 
Rayburn, Vice- Pres, in place of Thomas 
Harris. 

Odebolt— First National Bank ; A. L. Hess, 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. Mentis. 

Osage— Farmers 1 National Bank: E. E. 
Prime, Cas. in place of F. W. Ann Is; no 
Asst. Cas. In place of K. J. Johnson. 
Panora— Guthrie County National Bank ; M. 
M. Reynolds, Pres, in place of Geo. H. 
Moore ; W. C. Spurgin, Cas. in place of M. 
M. Reynolds ; no Asst. Cas. in place of W. 
C. 8purgin. 

Storm Lake— First National Bank ; no Cas. 

in place of A. H. Waitt. 

Stuart— First National Bank; Jacob F. 
Blackman, Asst. Cas. 

Wavbrly— First National Bank; W. D. 
Lashbrook, Vice-Pres. 

KANSAS. 

Beloit— First National Bank ; A. T. Rogers, 
Vice-Pres. in place of B. 8. Bracken ; C. J. 
Brown, Aset. Cas. 

Concordia— F irst National Bank; H. C. 
Womes, Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. H. 
Palmer. 

El Dorado— Farmers and Merchants 1 Na- 
tional Bank ; Geo. Ellis, Vioe-Pres. in place 
of A. E. Nuttle. 

Ellinwood— Bank of Ellinwood; H. M. 

Bockemtfhle, Pres., deceased. 

Garden City— First National Bank ; Freder- 
ick Cole, Pres, in place of Andrew Sabine. 
Galena— Galena National Bank ; W. E. 8tice, 
Cas., deceased. 

Girard— First National Bank; J. E. Ray- 



mond, Pres, in place of H. P. Gruod; W.C. 
McMillan, Vice-Pres. in place of D. Corn- 
ing. 

Holton— National Bank of Holton; Max 
Sarvach, Vioe-Pres. in place of Moses Sar- 
vach; M. P. Seltaer, Aast. Cas. in place of 
J. R. Linscott. 

Howard— First National Bank; A. T. Ayres, 
Vice-Pres. in place of James A. Stillman, 
deceased. 

Leavenworth— First National Bank ; 0. B. 
Taylor, Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. Fog ter; 
no 2d Vice-Pres. 

Madison— M adison Bank: reported re- 

opened. 

Manhattan— First National Bank ; Geo. H- 
Holder, Cas. in place of M. J. Franklin ; no 
Aast, Cas. in place of Geo. H. Helder. 
Moran— Moran State Bank : D A. Bollinger, 
Pres. ; Amy J. Bollinger, Cashier. 
Osborne— Exchange National Bank;E.F. 
Robinson, Vice-Pres. 

Phi LLIPSBURO— F irst National Bank; no 
Vlce-Pres. in place of R. Rogers. 

KENTUCKY. 

Clay City— Clay City National Bank ; Chaa 
Scott, Vlce-Pres. in place of Charles Hen- 
drie. 

Covington— First National Bank: no second 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. B. Jones. 
Hopkinsville— Bank of Hopkinsville ; cap- 
ital reduced to $100,000. 

Lebanon— Farmers 1 National Bank; R. A. 

Burton, Pres., deceased. 

Lexington— Lexington City National Bank; 
J. W. Stoll, Cas. in place of James M. 
Graves, deceased; Geo. H. Harting, Asst 
Cas. in place of J. W. Stoll. 

Louisville -Farmers and Drovers 1 Bank; 
W. J. Thomas, Pres, pro tem. in place of 
Wm. R. S. Veich, resigned. 
Middlesboro— Manufacturers 1 Bank; J. V. 

Varis, Cas. in place of W. J. Kinnaird. 
Somerset— First National Bank; Joe H. 

Gibson, Cas. in place of J. A. McGee. 
Stanford— Lincoln County National Bank; 
J. S. Owsley, Sr., Vice-Pres.; W. M. Bright 
Asst. Cas. 

LOUISIANA. 

Lake Charles— Calcasieu National Bank; 

Geo. Horridge, Vlce-Pres. 

Shreveport— Commercial National Bank; 
S. M. Watson, Cas. in place of James H. 
Ross ; no Asst. Cas. in place of S. M. Watson. 

MAINE. 

Auburn -First National Bank; Jeremiah 
Dingley, Pres., deceased. 

Bath— L incoln National Bank; J. C. Led- 
yard, Vlce-Pres. in place of Charles E. 
Patten. 

Gardiner— Merchants 1 National Bank; Fred- 
eric Danforth, Vice-Pres. 

Lewiston— Manufacturers 1 National Bank; 
Wm. H. Newell, Pres, in place of John M. 
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Bobbins: Lothrop L. Black, Vice- Pres, in 
place of Wm. H. Newell. 

Portland — C anal National Bank; E. D. 

Noyes, Gas. in place of Geo. C. Peters. 

Maine Savings Bank; William G. Davis, 

Pres. Chapman National Bank ; Seth L. 

Larrabee. Vice- Pres, in place of Charles J. 
Chapman. 

Rockland — Lime Bock National Bank ; no 
Vioe-Pres. in place of C. H. Berry. 

W atervtlle— M erchants’ National Bank; 
L. H. Soper. Vice-Pres. in place of E. F. 
Webb. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— T hird National Bank; N. B. 
Medairy, Asst. Cas. Hopkins Place Sav- 

ings Bank ; Benjamin F. Smith, Pres., de- 
ceased. Clifton Savings Bank ; Alexan- 

der W. MacDonald, Vice-Pres. in place of 

John F. Otto, deceased. Fidelity and 

Deposit Co.; capital stock increased to 
*1,500,000. 

Chebtertown— C hestertown National Bank: 
Richard D. Hynson, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thomas W. Ellason. 

Ccmbkrla if P— Third National Bank ; corpo- 
rate existence extended until Feb. 26, 1910. 

Frederick — Frederick County National 
Bank ; A. LeRoy McCardelL, Asst. Cas. 

Losaoonino — Miners and Merchants* Bank ; 
Hugh Scott, Cas. in place of J. Wilmer Gar- 
land. 

Salisbury— Salisbury National Bank; no 
Asrt. Cas. in place of J. Cleveland White. 

Pbdicbss Amur —P eople’s Bank of Somerset 
County; Robert F. Maddox, Asst. Cas. in 
place of Milton S. Lankford. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams— G rey lock National Bank; Frank 
Coenen, Cas.. resigned. 

Boston— Blackstone National Bank; J. Ad- 
ams, Pres, in place of E. Boynton; H. W. 
Asbrand. Cas. in place of J. Adams; no 

Amt. Cas. in place of H. W. Asbrand. 

Eliot National Bank ; Francis Harrington, 
Second Vice- Pres.; Geo. W. Grant, Cas. in 
place of Francis Harrington ; Wm. J. Man- 
dell, Asst. Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of 

Geo. W. Grant. Broadway National 

Bank ; Frederic H. Curtiss, Cas. in place of 
J. B. Kellock; no Asst. Cas. in place of 

Frederic H. Curtiss. Central National 

Bank; B. B. Perkins, Vice-Pres.; J. Adams 
Brown, Cas. in place of C. H. Fry©. Na- 

tional Hamilton Bank ; Rufus F. Greeley, 
Vice-Pres. National Bank of the Com- 

monwealth ; Harrison Gardner, director, 
deceased. Leland, Towle & Co.; suc- 

ceeded by Arthur 8. Leland & Co. 

Xowbll— Prescott National Bank; Daniel 
Gage, Pres, in place of Chas. H. Cobum ; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of A. A. Coburn. 

New Bedford— Mechanics* National Bank ; 
E. W. Hervey, Cas. in place of E. 8. Brown. 

Salim — National Exchange Bank ; H. P. 
Moulton, Pres, in place of Charles Odell. 



Springfield— Springfield Instn. for Sav- 
ings; Henry S. Lee, Pres, in place of Jno. 

B. Stebbins, deceased. Hampden Sav- 

ings Bank: Charles L. Gardner, Pres. 

Turner’s Falls— Crocker National Bank ; 
capital stock reduced from $200,000 to 
$ 100 , 000 . 

Willi amstown — Williamstown National 
Bank; Charles 8. Cole, Vice-Pres. in place 
of A. L. Perry. 

Yarmouth Port— First National Bank; 
William J. Davis, Cas., deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 

Buchanan— F irst National Bank; Jno. W. 
Bristle, Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. San- 
ders. 

Charlotte— First National Bank; Fred. 8. 

Belcher and Fred. H. Pollard, Ant. Cas. 
Detroit— First National Bank; John T. 
Shaw, Vice-Pres. In place of L. E. Clark; 
A. W. Clark and Frank G. Smith, Asst. Cas. 
E8 CAN aba— F irst National Bank; W. W. 
Oliver, Vice-Pres. 

Marquette— First National Bank; C. L. 

Brainerd. Second Asst. Cas. 

Jackson— People’s National Bank; G. V. 
Dearing, Asst. Cas. in place of A. M. 
McGee. 

Menominee -Lumbermen’s National Bank ; 
8. P. Gibbs, Vioe-Pres. in place of John W. 
Webb. 

Niles— Citizens’ National Bank t W. P. 
Wills, Asst. Cas. 

Reed City— First National Bank : no Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. M. Reed. 

Saginaw —Bank of Saginaw and American 
Commercial and Savings Bank; consoli- 
dated under former title. 

MINNESOTA. 

Alexandria— First National Bank ; C. H. 

Baiter, Vice-Pres.; P. O. Unumb, Asst. Cas. 
Anoka— Anoka National Bank ; A. D. How- 
ard, Asst. Cas. 

Balaton— Bank of Balaton : sold to H. O. 
Gariock & Co. 

Breckenridgb— First National Bank ; J. L. 
Matthews, Asst. Cas. 

Little Falls— German -American National 
Bank ; E. S. Richie, Asst. Cas. in place of 
8. A. Siverts. 

Mankato— National Citizens’ Bank; H. E. 

Swan, Asst. Cas. in place of W. C. Henlein. 
Marshall— Lyon County National Bank; 

C. B. Tyler, Pres, in place of M. Sullivan ; 
John G. Scheetz, Cas. in place of F. W. 
Sickler. 

Minneapolis— Northwestern National Bank; 
J. W. Raymond, Pres, in place of Geo. A. 
Pillsbury; Anthony Kelley, Vioe-Pres. in 
place of J. W. Raymond. 

Moorhead— First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of James A. Flynn. Moor- 

head National Bank ; J. Malloy, Jr„ Asst. 
Cas. 

Rochester— First National Bank ; Burt W. 
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Eaton, Vice-Pres. in place of Walter Hurl- 
but ; Geo. B. Doty, Cas. in place of Walter 
Hurlbut ; no Second Asst. Cas. in place of 

Geo. B. Doty. Union National Bank ; T. 

H. Titus. Cas., deceased. 
gH A kopek — First National Bank; C. Theo. 
Welland, Asst. Cas. 

8t. Paul— Second National Bank; C. F. Mah- 
ler, Vioe-Pres. in place of A. M. P. Cowley; 

C. H. Bulk ley, Asst. Cas. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenville— First National Bank; A. B. 
Nance, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of A. B. 
Nance. tt. 8. Jacobs Banking Co.; Rich- 

ard 8. Jacobs, Pres., deceased. 

MISSOURI. 

CAMKRON-First National Bank; Ben F. 
Wood, Asst. Cas. 

H ARDiN-Bank of Hardin ; capital increased 
to $40,000. 

Joplin— First National Bank; Cbas. Schif- 
fendecker. Pres, in place of 8. C. Hender- 
son. 

Kansas City— Union National Bank ; W. H. | 

• Seeger, Second Vioe-Pres. Bank of 

Grand Avenue ; Louis A. Lambert, Pres., 
d 0068 86de 

LAMAR-First National Bank; E. Albright, 
Vice-Prcs. in place of A. C. Burnett; B. C. 
Avery, Cas. in place of E. Albright. 
Plattsburg— First National Bank; James 
H. Walker, Asst. Cas. 

Sedalia— T hird National Bank; W. A. Lati- 
mer, Asst. Cas. in place of W. H. Van Wag- 
ner. 

8t. Louis — Mercbants’-Laclede National 
Bank : R. F. Sturgeon, Asst. Cas. in place 
of W. H. Graham ; D. A. Phillips, Second 
Asst. Cas. in place of R. F. Sturgeon. 
Warrensburq— Peopled National Bank; 
O. L. Houts, Vice -Pres. 

MONTANA. 

Billings — Yellowstone National Bank; no 

Asst. Cas. in place of 8. G. Reynolds. 

First National Bank ; 8. F. Morse, Cas.; S. 
G. Reynolds, Asst. Cas. in place of 8. F. 
Morse. 

Butte— S ilver Bow National Bank; J. H. 
Vivian, VIce-Pres. in place of 8. Marches- 
seau. 

Fort Benton— S tockmen’s National Bank ; 
John D. Carroll, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Daniel Brereton. 

Helena— Montana National Bank; W. H. 
Dickinson, Asst. Cas. 

NEBRASKA. 

Blub Hill— First National Bank; C. F. 
Gund, Cas. in place of Henry Koehler ; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. F. Gund. 
Columbus— First National Bank; J. F. Ber- 
ney and A. R. Miller, Asst. Cashiers. 
Madison— First National Bank ; Ed. Fricke, 

. Asst. Cas. 

Nelson— First National Bank; A. J. Minor, 



Pres, in place of A. H. Bowman; Wm. D, 
Voight, Vice-Pres. in place of A J. Minor; 
C. C. Dudley, Asst. Cas. 

Omaha— Omaha National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. 

Ord— O rd State Bank ; F. A. Bohac, Cas. 
Pawnee City— Farmers’ National Bank; 
John 8teinauer, Pres, in place of A.B. 
Edee ; A. C. Dwinnell, Vice-Pres. in place 
of John Stetnauer. 

Seward — Jones National Bank; W. C. Tfc* 
hue. Asst. Cas. 

Stromsburo — Stromsburg Bank ; John 
Buckley, Pres.; L. H. Headstrom, Vice- 
Pres.; Ira Banta, Cas. 

Sutton— Sutton National Bank ; no Che. in 
place of F. C. Matteson, deceased ; P. F. 
Nuas, Asst. Cas. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Milford — 8ouhegan National Bank; ILL 
Nichols, AflBt. Cas. 

Nashua— Second National Bank; no Aast. 

Cas. in place of J. L. Clough. 
Portsmouth — National Merchants ud 

Traders’ Bank ; capital reduced to $100,00. 
Winchester— Winchester National Bank: 
J. Grace Alexander, Aset. Cas. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City— Atlantic City National 
Bank ; Jos. H. Borton, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Jos. A. Barstow. 

Dover— People’s National Bank; Theo. F. 
King, Vioe-Pres. 

East Orange— E ast Orange National Bank; 
O. E. Condit, Vice-Pres. in place of Charles 
A. Groves. 

Freehold — Freehold Banking Co.; C. &• 
Hall, Pres. 

Jersey City— Greenville Banking and Trust 
Co.; Henry Lem beck. Free, in place of S. L 
Harvey. 

Mat a wan— Farmers and Merchants’ Bank: 
Wm. H. Hendrickson, Pres., deceased. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany— Albany City Savings Institution; 
John E. Walker, Pres, in place of Seldea 
E. Marvin, deceased. 

Amsterdam — Amsterdam City National 
Bank ; Lewis E. Harromer, Second Vice- 
Pres. in place of Davis W. Shuler. 
Arcade— Citizens’ Bank ; J. H. Smith, Cas. 
Binghamton— First National Bank; F. & 
Newell, Vioe-Pres. in place of W. S. Weed. 
Brooklyn— German- American Bank; Jas. 
C. Brower, Pres., deceased. — Scbenner- 
horn Bank ; Charles^H. Roberts, Pres, in 
place^oflHenry N. Whitney. 

Buffalo— City National Bank ; P. H. Grif- 
fin, Vice-Pres.; James G. Berry, Asst, Cas. 

People’s Bank ; L. F. Gray and Charles 

R. Huntley, elected directors. 
Cambridge — Cambridge Valley National 
Bank ; James Law, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thos. C. Gifford. 
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Clayton— National Exchange Bank ; no 
Asst. Gas. 

De Rutter— Individual Banking Co.: title 
changed to De Ruyter Banking Co. 
FranklinvilIjB— E. M. Adams, Vice-Pres. 

in place of J. R. Holden. 

Fredonia — Fredonia National Bank ; H. W. 
Thompson, Vice-Pres. in place of O. W. 
Johnson, deceased. 

Glens Fall®— First National Bank; Wm. 
McEchron, Pres, in place of J. Lap ham : 
Byron Lapham, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. 
McEchron. 

Gloversville— Fulton County National 
Bank ; F. S. Sexton. Asst. Cas. 
Hammondsport— Bank of Hammondsport ; 
W. w. Brandage, Cas.; F. J. Werle, Asst. 
Cas. 

Herkimer — Herkimer National Bank : 
Robert Earl, Vice-Pres.; Robert Earl, Asst. 
Cas. 

Malone— People's National Bank; N. M. 
Marshall, Pres, in place of H. E. King: F. 
W. Lawrence, Vice-Pres. in place of N. M. 
Marshall. 

Newburgh— Highland National Bank; capi- 
tal stock reduced from $300,000 to $200,000 : 
H. A. Bartlett, Pres, in place of Augustus 
Denniston. 

New York— Lincoln National Bank; no 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of James D. 

Layng. Bank of New York, N. B. A.; 

Jno. L. Hiker, Vice-Pres. in place of R. B. 

Ferris; no Second Vice-Pres. National 

City Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of A. 

B. Hepburn. National Citizens' Bank; 

E. Fleitmann, Vice-Pres. National Bank 

of the Republic; Orlando H. Harriman, 

Second Asst. Cas. Continental Trust 

Co.; Henry S. Kerr, elected director. 

State Trust Co.; Walter S. Johnston; Pres.; 
Wm. A. Nash and Henry H. Cook, Vice- 
Pres. Mutual Bank ; removed to Broad- 
way and Thirty-third street. Double- 

day k Magoun; succeeded by Magoun Bros. 
k Co. — National Broadway Bank; no 

Second Vice-Pres. City Trust Company ; 

capital, $1,000,000 ; surplus, $1,000,000 ; James 
Roes Curran, Pres. ; John D. Crimmins, 
First Vice-Pres. ; Geo. R. Sheldon, Second 
Vice-Pres.; Arthur Terry and Walter W. 
Lee, Asst. Secretaries. 

0 leas— E xchange National Bank; N. V. V. 
Franchot, Vice-Pres. in p-ace of Geo. V. 
Forman. 

Feck Yak— Baldwin’s Bank ; Silas Kinne, 
Cas. 

Flattsburo— V lias National Bank ; H. A. 
Newton, Pres.; Wm. Howcroft, Cas. in 
place of H. A. Newton. 

Poland— National Bank of Poland ; W. A. 
Drayton, Pres.; D. P. Jarvis, Vice-Pres. in 
place W. A, Bray ton. 

Rhutebeck— F irst National Bank ; Wm. H. 
Jndson, Cas. in place of Wm. H. Schall ; 
Bdwin Marquardt, Asst. Cas. 



Rochester — Mechanics’ Savings Bank ; 
Arthur Luetchford, Sec. and Treas., in 
place of John H. Rochester, resigned. 
Salem— People’s National Bank ; B. C. Hag- 
gert, Cas. in place of R. M. Stevenson. 
Sandy Hill— National Bank of Sandy Hill ; 
Grenville M. Ingalsbe, Vice-Pres. in place 

of John W. Wait. People’s National 

Bank : C. R. Paris, Vice-Pres. in place of 
John Gallagher. 

Schenevus— Schenevus National Bank ; 
John Graney, Pres, in place of S. B. Wilson; 
M. E. Baldwin, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
Graney. 

Syracuse— Syracuse Clearing-House Assn., 
Anthony Lamb, Mgr. 

Ton a wand a— First National Bank; J. H. 
Rumbold, Vice-Pres. in place of John L. 
Nice ; L. S. De Graff, Second Vice-Pres. 
Troy— Manufacturers’ National Bank; F. 
E. Howe, Cas. in place of S. O. Gleason ; 
no Asst. Cas. In place of F. E. Howe. 
Warsaw- Wyoming County National Bank: 
H. A. Humphrey, Vice-Pres. in place of .8 
D. Lewis. 

West Winfield— First National Bank: C. 

D. Wheeler, Pres, in place of Alonzo 
Wood; F. E. Wood. Vice-Pres. in place of 
C. D. Wheeler. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville— Blue Ridge National Bank ; E. 
81uder. Asst. Cas. 

Brevard— Brevard Banking Co.; T. D. 
England. Pres. 

Durham— First National Bank ; L. A. Carr, 
Vice-Pres. 

Hickory— First National Bank: no Asst. 

Cas. in place of A. H. Crowell. 

High Point— Commercial National Bank; 

C. M. Hauser, Asst. Cas. 

New Berne— National Bank of New Berne ; 
no Vloe-Pres. 

Winston— Wachovia National Bank corpor- 
ate existence extended until March 3, 1019. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grafton— First National Bank; J. Flekke, 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. Tombs. 

Grand Forks— First National Bank ; Chas. 

E. Rand, Vice-Pres. 

Mayville— First National Bank; J. P. Ha- 
ber, Pres. In place of G. S. Alboe; F. W. 
Ames, Vice-Pres. In place of J. P. Haber. 
Wahpeton— Citizens’ National Bank ; W. A. 
Coulthord, Asst. Cas. 

OHIO. 

Bucyrus— First National Bank; E. R. Kears- 
ley, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. C.Gormly ; 

H. E. Valentine, Cas. Second National 

Bank: W. Hauck, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Edwin G. Beal. 

Cincinnati— National Lafayette Bank; R. 
A. Holden, Jr., elected director in place of 
R. A. Holden, resigned. 

Columbus— Ohio National Bank ; Alex. W. 
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Krumm, Second Vioe-Pres. New First 

National Bank: P. A. DeLong, Asst. Cas. 
Conneaut — First National Bank; C. M. 
Traver, Vioe-Pres. in place of H. C. May- 
nard. 

Dayton— Dayton National Bank; R.8. W 11- 
cock. Asst. Cas. 

Geneva— First National Bank ; no Vioe- 
Pres. in place of 8. 8eymour, deceased. 
Germantown— First National Bank; Cbaa. 
F. Huber, Pres, in place of Jos. W. Shank : 
John A. Shank. Vioe-Pres. in place of 
Charles F. Huber ; Phil. Hemp, Asst. Cas. 
Hicksville— First National Bank; Enoch 
Farmer, Vioe-Pres. in place of James Case- 
beer. 

Ironton— Citizens* National Bank; Geo. N. 

Gray, Pres, in place of Wm. M. Kerr. 
Kinsman— Kinsman Banking Cor, G. H. 
Griswold, Cas. in place of W. W. Davis, de- 
ceased. 

Lima— F irst National Bank; H. L. Brice, 
Vioe-Pres. in place of C. 8. Brice. 

Medina— Medina County National Bank : 
W. H. Albro. Vioe-Pres. 

Midd le town — Merchants* National Bank: 

no Vioe-Pres. in place of T. C. Simpson. 

First National Bank; capital reduced to 

$ 100 , 000 . 

Ottawa— Bank of Ottawa; T. H. Kahie, 
Vioe-Pres., deceased. 

Ripley— Citizens* National Bank; W. A. 
Gilliland, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. C. Leg- 
gett; H. G. Maddox. Asst. Cas. 

8ANDUSKY— Moss National Bank; no Vioe- 
Pres. in place of A. C. Moss. 

Springfield — First National Bank; C. A. 
Phelps, Vioe-Pres. in place of Ross Mitchell; 
A. R. Cobaugh, Cas. in place of C. A. Phelps. 
Toledo— Second National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of E. P. Hub bell. Commer- 

cial and Savings Bank ; P. MoCrory, Pres.; 
A. Chesebrough Vioe-Pres.; C. D. Close, 

Cas. Ketcham National Bank; title 

changed to National Bank of Commerce : 
8. D. Carr, Pres, in place of E. L. Barber ; 
A. M. Chesebrough, Vice- Pres, in place of 
8. D. Carr ; George W. Wal bridge. Asst. Cas. 
Wellington— First National Bank ; no Vioe- 
Pres. in place of W. Cushion, Jr.; E. C. 
Cushion. Asst. Cas. 

OKLAHOMA. 

El Reno— First National Bank; J. A. La 
Brayer, Cas. in place of B. B. Burrell. 
Geary— Bank of Geary; Willard Johnston, 
Pres.; Robert Reed, Vice-Pres.; John H. 
Dillon, Cas. 

Guthrie— Capital National Bank; Fred. C. 
Dolcater, Asst. Cas. in place of C. M. Bos- 
worth. 

Woodward — Gerlach Bank ; capital in- 
creased to $25,000 ; L. H. Patton, Asst. Cas. 

OREGON. 

Independence — First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. Collins. 



Pendleton —First National Bank: M. B&- 
ruh, Vice-Pres. in place of W. F. Matlack. 
Prineville — First National Bank; B. P. 
Allen, Pres. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny— First National Bank; Charles 
F. Nevln, Vioe-Pres. in place of Edwird 
Groet Zinger. 

Athens — Farmers* National Bank; F. T. 
Page, Vioe-Pres. in place of Geo. T. Brean- 
buck. 

Belle Vernon— F irst National Bank; Jos. 

A. Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of M. G.Fintey. 
Blooms burg —First National Bank; C. R. 
Buckalew, Vice-Pres. in place of A Z. 
Sehoch. 

Catasauqua— N ational Bank of Catawn- 
qua ; O. F. F&tzager, Pres, in place of F. M. 
Horn ; F. M. Horn. Cas. in place of Charles 
R. Horn, resigned. 

Chester— Delaware County Trust, Safe De- 
posit and Title Insurance Co.: Henry C. 

Howard, Pres., resigned. First National 

Bank ; no Asst. Cas. in place of Reese L 
Thomas. 

Clays viLLE-Flrst National Bank: June 
R. Woodbura, Pres, in place of John 
Thompson; J. B. Biggins, Vice-Pies, in 
place of James R. Wood bum. 

Connells vi lle — Tough National Bank: 
Geo. T. Griffin, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. In pk« 
of Geo. T. Griffin. 

Elizabeth— First National Bank; Joseph 
Lytle, Vioe-Pres. 

Em lenton — F irst National Bank; J.W. Row- 
land, Vice-Pres. 

Hanover— First National Bank; no Aset 
Cas. in place of W. D. Carver. 

Kane— First National Bank; W. 8. CkMer* 
wood, Cas. in place of C. H. Kemp; Fred 
W. Reese, Asst. Cas. in place of W.S.Cal- 
derwood. 

Media— First National Bank : no A»t Cas- 
in place of H. B. Hoopes. 

Mifflintown — Juniata Valley National 
Bank ; J. Holmes Irwin. Asst. Cas. 
Mount Carmel— First National Bank : Vorte 
Auten, Pres, in place of E. C. Tier. 
Muncy— Citizens’ National Bank ; Henry • 
Peterman, Pres., deceased. 

Nazareth— Nazareth National Bank ; F. B* 
Schmidt, Asst. Cas. 

New Bethlehem— Citizens* National Bank, 
C. T. Craig, Asst. Cas. 

Philadelphia— First National Bank; Nor- 
ton McMichael, Vice-Pres. and Oaa.--C^ 
Exchange National Bank : Benjamin Git 

ens, Vioe-Pres. Market Street Nation* 

Bank; James F. Sullivan, Vice-Pres. J® 
place of Geo. D. McCreary ; Geo. D. 

Creary, Sd Vice-Pres. Union Trust 

Wm. J. Clark, Sec. and Tress, in pl»* 01 
R. 8. Edwards, deceased. 
Phillipsburo— First National Bank ; Fra® 1 
K. Lukenbach, Cas. 
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PHoraixviLLE— Farmers and Mechanics' Na- 
tional Bank ; E. L. Buckwalter, Vice- Pres, 
in place of Mahlon Miller. 

Pittsburg— P eople's National Bank ; A. E. 
W. Painter, Pres, in place of John W. Chal- 
fant, deceased; T. P. Day. Vioe-Pres. in 
place of A. E. W. Painter. Liberty Na- 

tional Bank: Ira F. Brainard, Pres, in 

place of E. U. Myers. Fort Pitt National 

Bank ; corporate existence extended until 
Feb. 28, 1910. 

Pltmouth— F irst National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Draper Smith. 

Readinq— F irst National Bank; Nathaniel 
Ferguson, Vioe-Pres.; J. W. Richards, Cas. 
in place of John R. Kaucher ; no Aset. Cas. 
in place of J. W. Richards. 

Scottdale— First National Bank ; no Asst. 
Css. in place of C. H. Loucks. 

Tamaqua— First National Bank; Charles J. 

J. Carter, Pres, in place of E. J. Fry, de- 
ceased ; W. Calloway. Vice- Pres, in place of 
Charles J. J. Carter. 

Trot— F irst National Bank; D. D. Brace, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Israel A. Pierce. 

Union City— National Bank of Union City ; I 
John Callisch, Vioe-Pres. in place of F. E. ! 
McLean. 

Washington -Fanners and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank ; Jas. I. Brownson, Jr., Pres, 
in place of Janies I. Brownson ; G. M. Cam- 
eron, Vioe-Pres.; A. C. Warne, Cas. in place 
of W. L. Whiting. 

Williamsport— First National Bank; no 
Asst. Gas. in place of J. W. Peirson. 

York— York National Bank ; J. J. Frick, Cas. 
in place of W. H. Griffith. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Nkwpobt— National Bank of Rhode Island; I 

T. P. Peckham, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank j 

of Newport; Chas. E. Hammett, Jr., Pres.; 

Tboa. A. Lawton, Vice-Pres. National 

Exchange Bank ; P. G. Case, Vioe-Pres. 

W oonbocket — Citizens' National Bank ;LC. | 

Lincoln, Cas. in place of H. H. Smith. 

First National Bank ; L. L. Chilson, Pres, in 
place of J. E. Cole; B. Warfield, Vioe-Pres. 
in place of L. L. Chilson. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston— Dime Savings Bank; W. H. 
Lafar, Cas. in place of J. J. Sullivan, de- 
ceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Dead wood— American National Bank ; Ben 
Baer, Vice-Pres. in place of John Treber ; 

W m. Selbie, Cas. in place of Ben Baer; J. 

E. Ford, Asst. Cas. 

Huron— First National Bank ; F. W. Coler, 
Vice-Pres. in place of W. N. Coler, Jr. 

Rapid City— First National Bank; Peter 
Duhamel, Vice-Pres. in place of C. Gardner. 

8ioux Falls— Minnehaha National Bank; 

B. H. Re Qua, Asst. Cas. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga— C hattanooga National 



Bank; J. T. Lupton, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thomas L. Cate. 

Cleveland— Cleveland National Bank; J. 
E. Johnston, Pres, in place of J. H. Craig- 
miles; W. P. Lang, Cas. in place of J. E. 
Johnston; Frank J. Harle, Asst. Cas. in 
place of W. P. Lang. 

Greensville— Greene County Bank ; W. H. 
Armltage, Pres, in place of W. H. O'Keefe ; 
S. R. Earnest, Cas. 

Jackson— Second National Bank; Will D. 
Nelson, Asst. Cas. 

Jon E8 boro— First National Bank; Charles 
C. McPherson, Asst. Cas. 

Knoxville— Knoxville Banking Co.; W. H. 
Gass, Pres.; T. M. Johnston, Cas.; W. O. 
Whittle, Asst. Cas. 

Memphis - Continental National Bank ; Louis 
Woods, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. S. Menken ; 
no Second Vioe-Pres. in place of Louis 

Woods. National Bank of Commerce; 

O. H. P. Piper, Vioe-Pres. 

Nashville— American National Bank; A. 
H. Robinson, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
M. Lea. 

Union City— First National Bank ; Lexie 8. 
Parks, Pres, in place of Seid Waddell ; J. 8. 
Roberts, Vice-Pres. in place of B. F. Beck- 
man ; Harris Parks, Cas. in place of Lexie 
8. Parks; E. V. Caldwell, Asst. Cas. in 
place of Harris Parks. 

TEXAS. 

Aransas Pass— First National Bank ; J. M. 
Hoopes, Pres.; Charles G. Johnson, Vice- 
Pres. in place of E. A. Stevens. 

Austin— City National Bank ; Jasper Woold- 
ridge, Cas.; A. W. Wilkerson. Asst. Cas. in 
place of Jasper Wooldridge. 

Atlanta— First National Bank ; M. Jacobs, 
Pres, in place of A. C. Smith ; J. T. Cham- 
blee, Vice-Pres. in place of T. 8. Spell. 
Beaumont— First National Bank; Chas. H. 
Stroeck, Asst. Cas. 

Beeville— Commercial National Bank; Cy- 
rus P. Lucas, Vice-Pres. In place of J. W. 
Cook; Wilhugh Wilkins, Cas. in place of 
W. M. Smith ; no Asst. Cas. in place of Wil- 
hugh Wilkins. 

Belton— Belton National Bank ; W. W. 
James, Asst. Cas. 

Brownsville -First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. G. Fernandez. 
Commerce— Commerce National Bank ; P. A. 
Norris, Vice-Pres.; B. L. Thompson, Cas. in 
place of P. A. Norris. 

Comanche— First National Bank; A. G. 
Adams, Jr., Asst. Cas. in place of F. J. 
Dunkerly. — Comanche National Bank; 

L. B. Russell, Jr., Asst. Cas. in place of T. 
H. Oberthier. 

Daingerfield— National Bank of Dainger- 
field; J. Y. Bradfleld, Pres, in place of J. 

M. Moore : J. Bradfleld, Cas. in place of J. 
Y. Bradfleld ; A. C. Richardson, Asst. Cas. 
in place of J. Bradfleld. 
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Dallas— N ational Exchange Bank ; W. H. 

Gaston, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph Huey. 
Decatur— First National Bank ; J. Ullman, 
Vice-Pres. in place of T. B. Yarbrough ; T. 
B*. Yarbrough, Cas. in place of Ben. F. Allen. 
Denison— State National Bank ; A. F. Plat- 
ter. Vice-Pres. in place of Alex Rennie. 
Denton— Denton County National Bank ; J. 
L. Blewett, Asst. Cas. in place of W. W. 
Wright. 

Detroit— First National Bank ; C. M. Kerr, 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. A. Caton. 

Eagle Pass— Simpson National Bank; no 
Cas. in place of S. P. Simpson, Jr. 
Forney— National Bank of Forney: J. K. 
• Brooks, Vice-Pres. in place of D. G. McKel- 
lar. 

Fort Worth— Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank: D. W. Humphreys, Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. W. Williams; B. H. 
Martin, Asst. Cas. 

Galveston -Galveston National Bank; L. 

tt. Bergeron. 2d Vice-Pres. 

Greenville— First National Bank; J. P. 
Holmes, Pres, in place of J. L. Lovejoy; J. L. 
LoveJoy,Vice-Pres.in place of J. P. Holmes; 
Greenville National Bank ; W. A. Wil- 
liams, Pres, in place of A. Cameron ; H. T/. 
Williams, Cas. in place of W. A. Williams; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of H. W. Williams; 
no 2d Asst. Cas. 

Groesbeck— Groesbeck National Bank; C. 
R. Bond, Asst. Cas. 

Honey Grove— Planters’ National Bank; 

8am Primm, 2d Asst. Cas. 

Houston— Planters and Mechanics’ National 
Bank; J. H. Burnett, Pres, in place of T. 
J. Boyles; T. J. Boyles, Vice-Pres. in place 
of H. Prince; Jno. H. Kirby, 2d Vice-Pres. 
Hubbard— First National Bank : E. L. Con- 
dor, 2d Vice-Pres. 

Lampasas— First National Bank: E. J. Mar- 
shall, Vice-Pres. in place of W. F. Barnes. 
Marshall— Marshall National Bank; W.L. 
Martin, Cas. ; no Asst. Cas. in place of W. L. 
Martin. 

Meridian— First National Bank ; J. W. Ru- 
dasill. Pres, in place of G. W. Parker ; C. W. 
Tidwell, Cas. in place of J. W. Rudasiil. 
Navasota— First National Bank; C. 8. Tali- 
aferro, Asst. Cas. in place of Walter L. 
Scott. 

Quanah— Quanah National, Bank; G. W. 
Deahl, Vice-Pres. in place of H. Prince; J. 

E. Led bet ter, Cas. in place of J. H. P. Jones ; 
no Asst. Cas. 

Seouin— First National Bank; Edgar L. Ger- 
hard, Cas. in place of Walter L. Johnson. 
Sulphur Springs— City National Bank : W. 

F. Skillman, Cas. in place of R. M. Womack ; 
W. W. Jones, Asst. Cas. in place of 8. L. 
Rogers. 

Taylor — First National Bank ; Robert J. 
Eckbardt, Asst. Cas. in place of Francis 
Horace Welch. Taylor National Bank ; 

G. M. Booth, Asst. Cas. 



Uvalde— U valde National Bank (successor 
to Collier & Co.) ; J. F. Simpson, Vice-Pres. ; 
F. J. Rheiner, Asst. Cas. 

Velasco— Velasco National Bank; M. R. 
Hoskins, Pres, in place of W. W. Hoskins ; 
8. H. Hudgins, Vice-Pres. in place of M. M. 
Miller ; W.W. Hoskins, Cas. in place of J.M. 
Moore : R. M. Walcott, Asst. Cas. 

Waco— First National Bank; no 2d Vice- 
Pres. in place of William Cameron,deceased. 
Waxahachie— Waxahachie National Bank ; 
J. H. Miller, Pres, in place of G. H. Cun- 
ningham; G. H. Cunningham, Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. J. Metcalfe ; R. L. Goodloe, 
Cas. in place of J. H. Miller; E. F. Cunning- 
ham, Asst. Cas. in place of R. L. Goodloe. 
Weathepohd— Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
R. Gouts, Pres, in place of Asa N. Grant; 
Charles Berthold and R. W. Kindel, V ice- 
Pres. ; C. A. Milam, Asst. Cas. 

Wills Point— First National Bank; C. J. 
Montague, Asst. Cas. in place of W. H. 
Howell. 

Wolfe City— Wolfe City National Bank ; C. 
L. Parrott, Pres, in place of M. H. Turner ; 
D. E. Taylor, Vice-Pres. in place of C. L. 
Parrott. 

UTAH. 

Logan— First National Bank ; J. E. Shepard, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Thos. Oldham. 

Park City— F irst National Bank ; W. V. 
Rice, Pres, in place of John J. Daly ; W.W. 
Armstrong. Cas. in place of 8am. J. Ken- 
yon, Ideceased ; J. H. Deming, Asst. Cas., 
resigned. 

Provo -First National Bank; Reed Smoot, 
Vice-Pres. in place of 8. 8. Jones: Hermon 
8. Martin, Cas. in place of D. A. Swan. 

Salt Lake City— Commercial National 
Bank : no Aset. Cas. in place of G. F. Dow- 
ney. 

VERMONT. 

Lyndon— National Bank of Lyndon: C. L. 
Mattocks, Asst. Cas. 

Lyndonvillb— Lyndonville National Bank ; 
W. E. Riley, Asst. Cas. 

Rutland— Baxter National Bank; A. W. 

Hyde, Second Vice-Pres. 

Montpelier — Montpelier Saving Bank & 
Trust Co.; Homer W. Heaton, Pres^ 
deceased. 

8pringfield — First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of G. L. Closson, Jr. 
VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria— Pirst National Bank; Edward 
L. Daingerfleld, Vice-Pres. in place of J. F. 
Muir. 

Boydton— Bank of Mecklenburg; C. J. 

Faulkner, Pres, in place of Geo. B. Finch. 
Leesburg— Loudoun National Bank; A. 
Dibrell, Asst. Cas. 

Lexington— First National Bank; J. R. 
Moore, Vice-Pres. in place of O. D. Batch- 
elor. 

Norfolk — Norfolk National Bank; C. 
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Hardy, Pres, in place of J. G. Womble ; 
no Cas. in place of C. Hardy. 

Newport News— First National Bank; 
Arthur Lee; Asst. Cas. 

Salem— Farmers’ National Bank; F. H. 
Chalmers, Pres, in place of Jas. Chalmers, 
deceased; J. C. Langhorne, Vice-Pres. in 
place of F. H. Chalmers. 

WASHINGTON. 

Colfax— First National Bank ; W. M. Taylor, 

Asst. Cas. in place of M. W. Kincaid. 

Second National Bank ; A. F. McClalne, 
Vice- Pres.; Charles E. Scribner, Cas, 
Davenport— Bis Bend National Bank ; C. 
C. May, Pres, in place of N. Fred Essig ; F. 
H. Luce, Vice- Pres, in place of D. M. 
Drumheller ; A. F. Lambert; Cas. in place 
of C. C. May ; no Asst. Cas. 

Dayton— Columbia National Bank; C. J. 
Broughton, Vice-Pres. in place of D. C. 
Guernsey; no Asst. Cas. in place of F. W. 
Guernsey. 

Everett— Everett National Bank ; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Wm. C. Butler. 
Seattle— First National Bank; James D. 
Hoge, Jr., Pres, in place of Maurice 
McMicker: Maurice McMicker, Vice-Pres.; 

R. F. Parkhurst, Asst. Cas. Dexter 

Horton & Co.; Arthur A. Denny, Pres., 
d6O0H86(l 

Spokane— Fidelity National Bank; A. W. 
Lindsay, Asst. Cas. — Old National Bank; 
Chas. R. Brown, Asst. Cas. 

Tacoma— Pacific National Bank ; capital re- 
duced to $200,000; W. M. Ladd, Pres, in 

S lace of Charles P. Masterson ; Charles P. 

[asterson, Vice-Pres. in place of L. R. 
Manning. 

Walla walla — First National Bank ; 
Allen H. Reynolds. Vice-Pres.; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of G. T. Buckland. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Charleston— Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
A. McGuffln, Vice-Pres. in plance of Neil 
Robinson. 

Huntington— F irst National Bank; M. J. 

Ferguson, Second Asst. Cas. 
Martinsburg— National Bank of Martins- 
burg; Wm. W. Hill, Asst. Cas. in place of 
John H. Doll. 

Morgantown— Second National Bank; W. 
C. McGrew, Vice-Pres, In place of Geo. B. 
Morris. 



Wheeling -N ational Exchange Bank : John 
Frew, Vice-Pres.; W. B. Irvine, Asst. Cas. 
WISCONSIN. 

Appleton— Commercial National Bank ; C. 
S. Dickinson, Cas. in place of H. G. 
Freeman. 

Beaver Dam— German National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Theo. G. Huth, de- 
ceased. 

Green Bay— McCartney National Bank of 
Fort Howard ; Geo. A. Richardson, Asst. 
Cas. — Citizens’ National Bank ; Mitchell 
James, Vice-Pres. in place of James H. El- 
more. 

Kaukauna— First National Bank ; Alex. 
McNaughton, Vice-Pres. in place of M. A. 
Hunt. 

Milwaukee— Wisconsin National Bank ; 
Charles E. Arnold, and Herman F. Wolf, 
Asst. Cashiers. 

Mineral Point— First National Bank; R. 
J. Penhallegon, Pres, in place of John H. 
Vivian. 

Superior— Northwestern National Bank: 
F. R. Crumpton, Vice-Pres. in place of 
James Ferguson. — First National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of S. H. Clough ; no 
Cas. 

Stevens Point— Citizens’ National Bank ; 
W. W. Spraggon, Pres, in place of R. C. 
Russell. 

Wausau— First National Bank ; JohnRingle, 
Asst. Cas. in place of R. E. Parcher. 
Whitewater— First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. M. Johnson ; F. 
M. Blackman, Asst. Cas in place of I. N. 
Wheeler. 

WYOMING. 

Buffalo— First National Bank : T. P. Hill, 
Asst. Cas. 

Douglas— First National Bank; J. De F. 
Richards, Asst. Cas. 

Rawlins— First National Bank; James M. 
Rumsey, Jr., Cas. in place of John C. Davis ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of James M. Rumsey, 
Jr. 

CANADA. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal— Merchants’ Bank of Halifax; 
Arthur Brock, Mgr. in place of E. L. Pease ; 
F. J. Sherman, Asst. Mgr. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

GEORGIA. j NEW YORK. 

Cordble— First National Bank: in hands of , Buffalo— Ellicott Square Bank; business 
W. H. S Burgwyn, Receiver, March 4. I transferred to Buffalo Commercial Bank. 



ILLINOIS. 

Wenona— First National Bank; in volun- 1 
tary liquidation, March 1. 1 

KANSAS. 

Leon— L eon Exchange Bank. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Salem— National Exchange Bank ; voted to 
liquidate June 1. 

MINNESOTA. 

Kimball— B ank of Kimball. 

MISSOURI. 

Pinevillh— Bank of Pineville. 

NEBRASKA. 

South Omaha— Packers’ Savings Bank. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Buffalo— American Exchange State Bank ; 
in hands of S. G. More, Receiver. 

Grand Forks— Merchants’ National Bank ; 
in voluntary liquidation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clearfield— F irst National Bank: Benja- 
min M. Nead, Receiver in place of Benja- 
min J. Haywood, deceased. 

80UTH CAROLINA. 

Walterboro— Walterboro Loan and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

TEXA8. 

Cleburne— First National Bank; In volun- 
tary liquidation. 

Eastland— Eastland National Bank ; in vol- 
untary liquidation February 1. 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS— RESERVE CITIES, 



By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the Bankers’ 
Magazine has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on February 4, 1899. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of September 20, 1898, and 
December 1, 1898. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the 
reserve cities are published in the Bankers’ Magazine exclusively. 



NEW YORK CITY. 



RB8OUBCE8. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

U. 8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking: bouse, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

♦Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 

Gold coin 

Gold Treasury certificates. 

Gold clearing-house certificates. 

8ilver dollars 

Silver Treasury certificates 

811ver fractional coin 

Legal-tender notes 

U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes. 

Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer 



Sept. 90. 1898. 

$441,706,566 

118,691 

17,970,000 

44,993,700 

2,370,370 

3,635,962 

66,511,022 

14,567,454 

1,911,888 

32,782,042 

5,552,886 

8,063^869 

64,946,267 

1,020,659 



16,151,731 

6,831,860 

85,920,000 

190,612 

4,995,114 

475,868 

31,265,585 

6,960,000 

792,900 

1.013,137 



Dec. 1, 1898. 
$498^84,116 
106,544 
19,588,500 
44,275,240 
4,316,310 
4,200,871 

55.987.153 
14,717,804 

1,982,988 

38.487.153 
7,566,799 

3,88M06 

134,675,052 

1,001,961 

68,799 

15^99,474 

6,378,600 

115,295,000 

104,437 

5,307,901 

574,081 

32,664,555 

7,100,000 

872,182 

933,343 



Total 



$845,791,464 $1,006,574,684 



Feb. 4, 1899. 
$544,320,829 
263,138 
17,645,600 
34,836,800 
2,142,310 
3,450,636 
57,202,092 
14,710,771 
1,806,906 
37.331,08 < 
7,140^32 

2,527,788 

37,205,631 

1,218^299 

57,378 

19,421,651 

6,571,510 

143,324,000 

102,086 

7,073,158 



32,722,221 

7,710,000 

782,137 

905,281 

$900,950,282 



Liabilities. 



Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. . . 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. 8. deposits 

Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 


. . . $48,700,000 

43,041,000 
18,706,331 
15,410,537 
16,556 
... 199,810,191 

92,416,782 
115,900 
. . . 367,750,334 

40,360,072 
314,368 


$48,700,000 

43,041,000 

18,515,966 

17,138,550 

16,556 

243,598,647 

103,301,812 

108,538 

475.068^64 

44,022,166 

872,619 


$47,600,000 

43^225,000 

18,389,324 

15,009,367 

16,542 

289,976,800 

117,579,951 

124,469 

399,391,520 

34,090,489 

261,839 


Notes and bills rediscounted 




Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above stated 


200,000 

1^,449,390 


150,000 

14,456,018 


15,835,457 


Total 

Average reserve held 


$845,791,464 $1,008,574,634 


•affss 


♦ Total lawful money reserve 


$152,780,770 


$182,723,996 


$217,411,509 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 



New York, March 1 W. 

Speculation moderated its pace last month as compared with the furious 
trading that was witnessed at the New York Stock Exchange in January. Still, 
sales were very large, the aggregate for the month being 15,984,886 shares of stock and 
$91,518,720 of bonds. These would have been considered very large totals not very 
long ago. Prices of securities have generally been strong, but the spirit of dis- 
crimination is beginning to manifest itself, and while some securities advance others 
take a downward course. While many people are taking a conservative view, how- 
ever, the conditions that make for prosperity still exist and are increasing rather 
than diminishing. 

The future of the money market is receiving more attention than formerly, for a 
squeeze in money it is believed would force out a number of recent buyers at top 
figures and possibly cause a temporary decline in prices. As bearing on the ques- 
tion of money the Government finances are again becoming a matter of concern. 
There have been rumors that the Government would make another bond issue, hut 
this seems to have had no other warrant than a remark made in Congress during de- 
bate that the Government could not continue its present rate of expenditure without 
making some provisions for raising money. 

There is little doubt now that the Government will have to spend great sums of 
money for a long time to come. The United States has another war upon its hands 
and while the Filipinos must prove impotent against our forces, still wars with bar- 
barians usually are found to be very expensive. Coincident with the news of the 
outbreak at Manila, the Senate ratified the treaty of peace with Spain by a vote so 
close, however, that it is evident the Administration must have been doubtful of 
the result until the vote was counted. 

With the payment of the $20,000,000 promised to Spain and the expense of sub- 
jugating the Filipinos running on for some time, perhaps, there is little prospect of 
the surplus in the Treasury being increased, while it may happen that a drain of the 
Treasury resources and a demand for gold may occur just in time to inject the cur- 
rency question into another Presidential campaign. If that question could be set- 
tled this spring so as to allow a full year to elapse before the great political parties 
got in line for their quadrennial contest, a decided menace to prosperity would be 
removed. 

We have referred to the interest taken in the money market, but no permanent 
advance on rates for money is apprehended. In fact, the tendency of the rate of 
interest is to decline, recognition of which is given in a bill recently introduced in 
the New York Legislature to reduce the legal rate of interest to five per cent. The 
proposition is a vicious one and only harms those whom it is intended to benefit 

That the security and not the law makes the rate of interest is apparent to any 
one acquainted with the subject. Take the rates that are now ruling, for instance. 
Anyone with good Stock Exchange collateral to put up can borrow money at 2# 
per cent, on condition that he will return it whenever called upon to do so. That is 
the cheapest kind of loan. If he wants to keep the money say for two or three 
months he must pay three per cent., or for four to six months %% per cent, putting 
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up the same collateral. If he wants to run in a small lot of stocks not first-class, he 
has to pay one to 1% per cent. more. But suppose he wants to raise money on a 
note with a good endorser, he usually has to pay a little more than if he was putting 
up first-class collateral, although just now he can get it for the same rate, but if he 
is trying to borrow on his own paper with no endorsement he must pay 8% @4 per 
cent, if his credit is of the very best ; if it is only what is called good he pays 4@5 
per cent., and as his credit descends the scale the interest and commissions he has to 
pay are awful to contemplate, and no law yet ever made it easier for a man to 
borrow. 

The proposed legislation, however, recognizes an existing condition. Rates of 
interest have declined permanently. Insurance companies are disturbed because of 
the fact that they have been calculating on getting four per cent, interest and now 
doubt if they can much longer count on getting over three per cent. 

As an illustration of the tendency of the interest rate, the readjustment plan of 
the Central Pacific Railroad just announced is timely. This company proposes is- 
suing $100,000,000 four per cent, bonds and $25,000,000 %% P er cent, bonds. The 
bonds issued by the Government to aid this company, and which only recently fell 
due, carried six per cent, interest. Another case in point is that of the city of Topeka, 
Kans., which has just succeeded in placing an issue of bonds on a per cent, 
basis, while all the other bonds of that municipality now outstanding bear five and 
six per cent. 

Honey is cheap almost everywhere now. A Victorian Government 8 per cent, 
stock issue amounting to £1,600,000 was placed in London last month at a slight 
premium over the issue price of ninety -five. This issue is to replace a four per cent, 
loan. 

A new three per cent, perpetual loan of 200,000,000 marks, $47,600,000, issued by 
the German Government, was subscribed more than twenty times over, the total 
subscriptions being 4,500,000,000 marks, by Germany alone, although at one time it 
was expected that part of the loan would be taken in London and part in New York. 
The price paid for the loan by subscribers was 92. 

The January statement of the Bureau of Statistics shows that the exports of 
merchandise continue to be of exceptionally large volume, the total value being 
$106,426,674, while the imports were only $50,827,714, making an excess of exports 
of $57,598,960 comparing with $42,597,865 last year. In the seven months ended 
January 81 the total exports were $749,549,888 and the next exports $882,296,540, 
figures never before equalled. The Bureau of Statistics calls particular attention to 
the remarkable increase in exports of manufactures which in ten years equalled 181 
per cent., while the increase in all other exports was only 51 per cent. The Bureau 
favors us with the following table showing the exports of manufactures and total 
exports in the seven months ending February 1 of each fiscal year from 1889 to 1899: 



SEVEN MONTHS ENDING FEB. L, 

1880 

1800 

1801 

1808 

1808 

1894 

1805 

1808 

1807 

1808 

1800 



Exports of 


Total 


manufactures. 


exports. 


. $78,751,433 


$454,197,522 


. 89,077.820 


540,634,188 


. 97,188,008 


547.726,850 


. 90,095,486 


651^63,531 


. 88,278,110 


526,941,376 


. 111,005,088 


573,651,520 


. 104,007,101 


501,902,934 


. 126.802.682 


524,964,900 


. 153,882,682 


655,177,127 


. 150,541,049 


718,367,407 


. 182,336,503 


749,549,388 



The continued increase iD activity in general business in the United States must 
sooner or later exert an influence upon rates for money which will cause them to 
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advance temporarily. While our foreign trade continues to show such large bal- 
ances of exports, however, we are in a position to call for gold from abroad. Pur- 
chases of American securities in London have checked gold imports during the past 
month, but anything like tight money would cause another large movement of gold 
in this direction. 

The announcement that a settlement had been effected with the Government in 
the matter of the Central Pacific debt was one of the most significant events of the 
month. The Government is to receive in full the entire amount of the debt and in- 
terest, a total of $58,812,715, which includes the debt of the Western Pacific road. 
This will make a total of $128,568,989 which the Government will have received 
from the Pacific roads. A few years ago nobody, not even those who were engaged 
in pressing the companies hardest, would have believed it possible that the Govern- 
ment would realize even one-half that sum. And if we were to refer to the debates 
in Congress at the time the Pacific Railroads were chartered, we should find that in 
the opinion of many members of Congress there was no likelihood that the Govern- 
ment would ever receive a cent of the money it loaned to the roads. Had not there 
been so great an improvement in the times in the last two years, there is no question 
that the Pacific Railroads would have been unable to make so liberal a settlement 
with the Government. 

The compilation of gross and net earnings of the railroads for the year 1898 made 
by the ‘‘Financial Chronicle " gives a clearer insight into the extensiveness of the 
improvement in general business than could be obtained from almost any other 
grouping of statistics. The “ Chronicle ” has the returns from 182 roads with an 
aggregate mileage of 144,518 miles. The gross earnings in 1898 were $1,180,005,798, 
an increase of $67,587,898 over 1897 or 6.08 per cent ; the net earnings were $372,- 
991,544, an increase of $21,994,655 or 6.27 per cent., while the increase in mileage 
was only .97 per cent. As these gains follow an increase of $55,000,000 in gross 
earnings and of nearly $86,000,000 in net earnings in 1897, the results are very en- 
couraging. The yearly gains and losses in gross and net earnings for the last six 
years were as follows : 



Gross earnings. Net earnings. 

1898 Decrease, $16,520,098 Decrease, $10,420,642 

1804 u 122,972,194 “ 4030,908 

1896 Increase, 61,740,688 Increase, 26,451,609 

1896 Decrease, 806,862 Decrease, 5,308,858 

1807 Increase, 55,221,018 Increase, 85,910319 

1898 “ 67,587,808 “ 21,994,665 



The losses of 1898 and 1894 have been more than made good by the gains of 
1895, 1897 and 1898. It is satisfactory to note ihat so far in 1899 the gains have 
continued. The gross earnings in January on a mileage of 97,859 increased $2,942,- 
468 or 7.10 per cent, over January last year when the gain was $6,000,000 or 16}£ 
per cent. 

The growth of the financial institutions of New York in recent years is attract- 
ing attention and is also developing some important problems. The weekly state- 
ments of the New York Clearing-House banks show that those institutions in the 
matter of loans, deposits and cash reserves have reached a magnitude absolutely un- 
approached in any previous period of their history. Prior to 1894 the loans of those 
banks never reached $500,000,000, now they are within $28,500,000 of $800,000,000. 
Prior to 1892 deposits never equalled $500,000,000, and not until 1897 did they reach 
$600,000,000. Now they are $10,500,000 in excess of $900,000,000. 

The banks are carrying more than three times the reserves they held twenty 
years ago. They have nearly $203,000,000 of specie, while until last year they never 
before had as much as $130,000,000, and rarely held as much as $100,000,000. The 
scarcity of legal tenders as compared with specie has made the legal-tender reserve 
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smaller than has usually been held in recent years, but still the amount, $61,156,500, 
is greater than was held at any time in the fourteen years from 1878 to 1891 in- 
clusive. 

On February 18 the banks held a total cash reserve of $258,666,900 (it has been 
slightly reduced since), which exceeds the largest amount ever before held. Prior 
to 1898 the banks never held as much as $200,000,000 at any one time, while in 1885 
when the accumulation of idle capital iD the banks following the bank panic of 1884 
was the greatest ever known up to that time, the reserve never quite reached 
$162,000,000. 

It may be found interesting to study the growth of our local banks — those hold- 
ing a membership in the clearing-house association. We, therefore, present the 
following statement, showing the largest amounts reported in each year since 1878 for 
loans, deposits, specie, legal tenders, total reserve, surplus reserve and circulation : 





Loans. 


Deposits. | Specie. 


L eocU 
tenders. 


Reserve. 


Surplus. 


Circula- 

tion. 


1878.. .. 

1879.. .. 

1880.. .. 

1881.... 
1888 

1883 

1884 

1886.... 

1886.... 

1887.. .. 

1888.. .. 

1889.. .. 

1890.. .. 

1891.. .. 

1892 

1898. . . . 

1894.. .. 

1895.. .. 

1896. . . . 

1807.. .. 

1898.. .. 

1899.. .. 


9248,634,800 

278,098,100 

324.970.000 

352.856.800 
838,415,400 

331.701.900 
851.087300 

844.860.800 

869.685.300 

870.917.500 
307,243,200 

423.405.000 

414.674.000 
429,256; 400 

496.564.000 
464,910300 

507.733.500 

622.696.900 

487.678.300 

610.606.300 
718,808,700 

771.674.900 


1228,482,700 

254.770.700 

307.796.700 

352.668.800 

322.863.200 

827.326.700 
363,544,400 

391.804.900 

896.080.800 

392.771.200 

421.884.300 
445.797,500 

431.599.600 

466.306.300 
643,663,100 

506.437.800 

596.104.900 

577.223.300 

525.837.200 

875.189.900 

823.087.700 

910.573.600 


$39,687,500 

54.771.000 

70.822.100 

81.946.900 

68.764.100 

64.817.200 

88.170.500 

116.346.200 

100.212.700 
93.531,800 
94,281,300 

90.588.000 

90.056.200 

96.392.500 
113,192,600 
106,316,400 
129,568,900 

82.263.900 

77.500.900 

104.739.700 

186.070.200 
202,668,300 


$58,610,100 

57.655.100 

22.547.400 

18.633.800 

26.905.500 

27.337.500 

38.948.400 

46.198.100 
45,069,000 

28.417.800 
39,743,200 

46.184.800 

32.726.100 

54.145.800 
64,795,600 

101,108,200 

130.487.500 

119.883.500 

92.727.400 
1204»6,600 
104,150,300 

61.156.500 


$79,5454100 

77,307,500 

91.530.900 

99.006.600 

90.960.900 

91.140.600 

124.991.000 
161,544,300 

133.645.100 

118.038.900 

132.292.900 
126,817,700 

121.565.600 

133.306.600 
164,046,800 

207.424.600 

249.575.100 
1864)40,800 

164.172.200 

202.993.000 

249.632.200 

268.666.900 


$24,232,475 

17.877.800 
18,471,275 

16.738.575 
10,896,600 

10.007.575 

42.297.450 
64,724,100 
36,156,425 

22.298.450 
28,463,700 

20.014.800 
15,031,650 
24,089,775 
36,020,900 
80,815,150 
111,623.000 

45.880.450 
i 40,182,425 
i 59,148,250 

62,2064250 

30,232,025 


$20,141,600 

23.782.900 

23.812.900 

20.236.400 
20,209,000 

17.537.600 
14.706,700 

11.398.800 
9,979,800 

8.888.700 
8,089,900 

4.863.100 

3.781.600 

5.631.700 

6.794.100 

14.956.800 

13.044.400 
14,452.600 

20.521.100 

19.600.100 

16.439.200 

15.858.200 



Besides these institutions there are a number of banks in New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Hoboken and Staten Island having deposits of about $75,000,000. 
These banks clear through some bank which is a member of the clearing-house. 

The trust companies have also experienced a wonderful growth. The report of 
the bank Superintendent shows that the trust companies in New York State now 
have resources aggregating $579,205,442 and deposits of $467,184,258. Last year 
the resources increased $95,000,000 and the deposits $83,000,000. 

In the case of individual banking institutions the growth has been so extraordi- 
nary that it is possible a spirit of rivalry may have been created which will revolu- 
tionize to some extent the banking system of the city. 

The law enacted by the New York Legislature last year authorizing State banks 
to establish branches opens the door for the larger banks to seek control of smaller 
institutions. Arrangements have practically been completed for merging the Hud- 
son River Bank, which has about $1,500,000 deposits and the Astor Place Bank 
which has about $8,000,000 deposits, with the Corn Exchange Bank. The 
stockholders of the first named two banks will vote on the question this month. 

The National Park Bank, which, a few months ago, obtained control of the 
Plaza Bank, whose deposits amount to about $2,000,000, is understood now to have 
got conti ol of the Mount Morris Bank, an uptown institution also, with about 
$2,000,000 deposits. These banks are to be operated under the direction of the Park 
Bank. 

— With th es e evidences of a tendency to consolidation of interests there come indf- 
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cations of a disposition to introduce more economical methods in banking. The 
banks generally have been considering how they can avoid the losses which they 
suffer under the present system of collecting checks, and particularly in making 
collections for country banks. It is evident that the banking business is to be con- 
ducted on a narrower margin of profit than formerly, and the necessity of stopping 
leaks forcibly impresses itself upon the minds of leading bankers, 

The Money Market. — Kates for money in the local market have become 
firmer and lenders are becoming more discriminating. The demand for time money 
is good and the offerings are liberal. The supply of commercial paper is increasing, 
but the demand is good and keeps the supply limited. At the close of the month 
call money ruled at 2% to 3 per cent., the average rate being about 2% per cent. 
Banks and trust companies quote 2% per cent, as the minimum, many loaning at 
8 per cent. * Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at 8 per cent, 
for sixty to ninety days and 3 % per cent, for four to six months. For commercial 
paper the rates are 8 per cent, for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills receivable, 8J£ 
<gt 4 per cent, for first-class four to six months single names, and 4 @ 5 per cent, 
for good paper having the same length of time to run. 



Money Rates in New York City. 





Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1 . 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 




Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent . 


Call loans, bankers' balances 


3 —4 


1*4-2 


2 —2*4 


2 -8 


2*4-5 


2*4-8 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 








niee 


3H-4 


2 - 


2*4— 2*4 


8 -8*4 


2*4-5 


2*4-5 


Brokers' loans on collateral, 30 to 60 




days 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 90 days 


SH- 


2*4— 


8 — 


8 - 


2*4— 


8 - 








to 4 months 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 5 to 7 


3*4-4 


2*4-8 


8 —8*4 


3 - 


2*4—5 


8 -3*4 


months 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 00 to 90 days 


4 - 


8 —8*4 


3*4- 


3*4- 


3 - 


3*4— 


3K-4M 


8*4-3*4 


8*4— 5*4 


3 - 


2% — 8 


8 - 


Commercial paper prime single 






names, 4 to 6 months 


4 -4*4 


3*4— 4*4 


3*4—4 


8*4-5% 


3 —8*4 


8*4-4 


Commercial paper, good single 








names, 4 to 6 months 


5 -6 


4*4—5- 


4 -6 


4 -5 


4 -5 


4 -5 



New York City Banks. — The banks in the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation continue to make new records, and on February 25 for the first time in their 
history their aggregate deposits exceeded $900,000,000, while the loans are approach - 



New York City Banks— Condition at Close of each Week. 





Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearing s. 


Jan. 28... 
Feb. 4... 
“ 11... 
" 18... 
“ 26... 


$720,372,200 
741,626,600 
760,043,300 
758,611,000 
771,674 900 


$193,484,900 

197,207.800 

198.601.300 

202.135.300 

202.668.300 


$61,156,500 

60,250,500 

59,025,300 

56,531,800 

55,320,000 


$861,637,500 

880,022,500 

888,059,100 

897,172,300 

910,573,600 


$39,232,025 

37,452,675 

35.511.825 

34.373.825 
30,384,900 


$14,700,900 

14.601.600 

14.588.600 
14,612,300 
14,516,800 


*1,494,429,900 

1,828,481^00 

1,138,486,000 

905,777,900 

U78£8U»0 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


1 Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
| agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


Jan. 28 

Feb. 4 

“ 11 

“ 18 

" 25 


$64,580,100 1 $73,411,600 
04,452,000 73,642,200 

64.842.400 74,313,300 

65.220.400 73,769,000 
65,599,200 | 74,390,900 


$3,832,200 
3,480,800 | 
3,880,900 1 
3,558,100 1 
8,733,400 | 


$4,608,000 1 
I 4,572,800 
4,344,600 
4,231,700 | 
4,381,300 


^ $9,482,200 

9.356.900 
0,550,700 

9.361.900 
9,627,000 


iili 

***** 


$4,041,200 

8,769,750 

4,101,575 

8,458,650 

8,865,875 
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tag $800,000,000. During the four weeks of February the deposits increased nearly 
•4# .000,000 and the loans more than $45,000,000. These are exceptional gains rarely 
equalled in a similar period. There was little change in the aggregate reserve, as the 
gain of $9,000,000 in specie was partly offset by the decrease of about $6,000,000 in 
legal tenders. The surplus reserve declined about $9,000,000, but is still in excess 
of $80,000,000. 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE OR OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February— . . . 

March 

April 



June 

July 

August 

September.... 

October 

November .... 
December 


$580,785,000 

503^81,800 

578,709^00 

009320300 

570,808,900 

575,000,000 

004,988,700 

028.045.000 

080.990.000 
619,358300 

: 025,839,000 

000378.000 


iilifii! 


$075,004^00 

722.484300 

729.214.800 

682386.800 

058.508.800 
090,000,400 

1 750.074.000 

741,080,100 

752.380.800 
702,128^200 
701,574^00 

789.525.800 


$15,788,750 

85,000,450 

22,720,125 

35,720,800 

44,504,075 

68,704,000 

02.018.560 
41.904,475 
14,990,050 
15,827.150 

26.001.560 
17,097,950 


$828,087,700* 

801,087,500 

910378,000 


$19,180,975 

89,282,095 

80,884,900 



Deposits reached the highest amount, $010,573,000 on February 25, 1890, loans, $771,074,900 
on February 25, 1890, and the surplus reserve $111,028,000 on February 8, 1804. 



Boston and Philadelphia Banks. — The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Leaal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 28... 

Feb. 4 

** 11 

* 18 

“ 25 


1191,049,000 

195371.000 

190.095.000 

190388.000 

197.800.000 


9288,508,000 

245.590.000 

238.220.000 

286.842.000 

240.164.000 


$19,811,000 

19.087.000 

19359.000 

18.981.000 

19.028.000 


•tfjWTO 

7.078.000 

7.584.000 

7.845.000 

7355.000 


$4,887,000 

4.902.000 

4.901.000 

4.970.000 

5.066.000 


$187,888,000 

158,012,000 

180,190,400 

118,876400 

123,988,500 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Jan. m 


$125306,000 

127364.000 

128398.000 

128.975.000 

180.418.000 


$154,090,000 

157397.000 

155.741.000 

154.928.000 

157.591.000 


$51,800,000 

53.005.000 

51.041.000 

50.142.000 

50.444.000 


$8,074,000 

6.077.000 
0,047,000 

6.049.000 
6,049,000 


$107,126,000 

100,420,800 

90,013,500 

72,100,800 

88,45fl‘,400 


Ihb. 4 






** m. 





European Banks. — The Bank of England gained about $7,000,000 gold last 
month, the Bank of France $1,000,000 and the Bank of Germany nearly $5,000,000. 
Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





January 1, 1899. 


February 1, 1899. 


March 1, 1899. 


Gold. 


Saver. 


Gold. 


Sttver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


Bngtand. 


£29387311 

72,906,966 

27.079.000 

85.976.000 

11.002.000 

4315.000 

8.152.000 




£82*682,771 

72,834.702 

28,182,000 

86.878.000 

11.002.000 

4.315.000 

8.176.000 




£34,062,861 

73,014,109 

29.083.000 

35.789.000 

11.156.000 

4.813.000 

8.178.000 




Germany. 

Ayro-H angary . . . 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


§§§§§§ 
g® cagBgQD 


£47,981,090 

14.492.000 

12.481.000 

8.691.000 
0,770,000 

1.588.000 


£47,890,189 

14.831.000 

12.471.000 

9306.000 
0,832,000 

1.687.000 


£184,427,777 


£90,847,880 


£188,080,683 


£91,859396 | 


£190,590,900 


£91,816,189 
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The first-named bank holds about the same as it did a year ago, but the Bank of 
Prance has lost $20,000,000, Germany $16,000,000 and Russia $85,000,000. 

Monet Rates Abroad. — The Bank of England reduced its rate of discount 
from 2% to 8 per cent, on Feburuary 8, and the Bank of Germany on February 21 
reduced its rate to percent, from 5 per cent, made on January 17. Discounts 
of sixty to ninety day bills in London at the close of the month were 2% per cent, 
against 2 @ 2% percent, a month ago. The open rate at Paris was 2 % per cent, 
against 2% % 2\ per cent, a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3% per cent, 
against 4 % 4* percent, a month ago. 

Monet Rates in Foreign Markets. 





Sept. 16. 


Oct. 14. 


Nov. 18. 


Dec. 16. 


Jan. ll. 


Feb. 16. 


London— Bank rate of discount 

Market rates of discount : 

00 days bankers’ drafts 

0 months bankers’ drafts. . . . 
Loans — Day to day 


2* 


S- 


4 

! P 


8* 


$ 


8 

2 




Paris, open market rates'. 


sl 


2* 


8 




8 


% 3 




Berlin, “ 


W4 










In 




Hamburg, “ 


3» ; 


35 








SS 




Frankfort, ** 


3*2 


4 








a£2 


3 




Amsterdam, ** 


2 


2 


m5 


% 




Ml 


77 




Vienna, ** 


4 


4 


7(f 






25 


• 


8t. Petersburg, “ 


4 


4 


I* 






5* 


4 


Madrid, ** 


5 1 


5 


5 




5 


4* 


Copenhagen, “ 


8* 


4* 


5 


5 




5 

















Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 





Nov. 16. 1898. 


| Dec. 14, 1898. Jan. 11. 1899. 


Feb. 8. 1899. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount 

Market rate, 3 months’ bills 

Price of Consols (2* per cents.) 

Price of silver per ounce 

Average price of wheat 


£27,043,175 
5,904,500 
85,244,084 
9,904.640 
26.779,448 
22,196,987 
82,480,11 2 
58** 

it 

28s. 4d. 


£26,940,525 

5,788,473 

85,406,896 

10,969,585 

27,212,862 

20,849354 

80,968,879 

ISS d. 


I £27,721,420 
7,696,790 
41,518.383 
15,192,086 
32,040,707 
20,058,968 

4* 


£36,484,705 

11488,618 

40,303^812 

13483,488 

32,650,986 

23,715,319 

38,400.084 

45U* 

a* 

26 

11U 
27*d 
26s. 6d. 



Foreign Exchange. — Rates for sterling were very strong and steadily advanc- 
ed throughout the month. On the one hand there was a good demand for remit- 
tances for stocks purchased in London for New York account, and on the other 
hands commercial bills were very scarce. 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First op Each Month. 



Nov. i. 



Sterling Bankers— 00 days 

Sight 

“ “ Cables 

“ Commercial long 

“ Docu’tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

** Bankers’ 00 days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Swiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ flO days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.... 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight 

Austrian florins sight 




Dec. 1. 


January 1. 


4.81*- * 


LSI*- 2 


4.84*— * 


4.84*- * 


4.94*— 5 


4.85 - * 


4.80*— 1 


4.81 — * 


4.80*- 1* 
5.21*— 










5jn *— 


5.24*- a* 




94*- M 
5£3*-22* 


tit j j 


5.22* — 


40 - A 


89J1-40 


20*- U 


26* — 41 


5.55 -50 


5.52* -60 







Feb. 1. 




Mar. 1. 



tats 

4.87 - Si 
4.83*- 4 

4.88 -4 
S.10*— 15 

5J80 -17* 
5.17*— 15 
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RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 



Week ended 


Bankers’ 


Sterling. 


60 days. 


Sight. 


Jan. 28 

Feb. 4. 


tffi*ftfci*4 


4.8494 ft 4.85 


- 11 


£ gjjTz Ju 


4^85*4 % 1 


“ 18 


4.84 4 $414 


4.86 * ft 4.86*4 1 


~ 25 




4.86*4 ft 4.8694 



Cable 

transfers. 



Prime 

I commercial. 
Long. 



\ 4.85*4 ft 4.85*4 
; 4.86 ft 4.86*1 

| 4.87 ft 4.87*4 



4.88 §4.83*4 
4.88*4 ft 4.83* 
4L88*| ft 4.84 



Documentary 

Sterling. 

60 days. 



4.8 194 ft 4.82*4 
4.82*4 ft 4.88 

sKm 

4.88 ft 4.84 



Gold and Silver Coinage. — The mints continue to coin a very large amount of 
gold, $14,848,800 having been coined in February, making n earl y^$33, 000,000 in two 
months. The coinage of silver in February was $1,598,000 of which $1,512,000 was 
silver dollars. The minor coinage amounted to $33,870. 



Coinage of the United States. 





1897. 


1898. 


| 1899. 




Gold. 


! Saver. 


Gold . 


Silver. 


Gold . 


SUver. 


January 


$7,808,420 


$1,964,800 


$3,420,000 


$1,624,000 


$18,082,000 


$1,642,000 


February 

March... 

April 



June 

July 

August. 

September 

October 

November 1 

December 


10,152,000 

18,770,900 

8,800,400 

4,489,950 

2,100,547 

377,000 

8,756,250 

8,762,375 

8.845.000 

8.544.000 
3,626,642 


1,519,794 

1,617,654 

1.535.000 

1.600.000 
1,856,754 

260,000 

701,486 

1,050,002 

2.301.000 

2.108.000 
1,977,167 


4,085,302 

5,385,463 

8,211,400 

7,717,500 

6,908.982 

5,853,900 

9,344JBOO 

7,885,815 

5,180.000 

5,006,700 

9,492,045 


1,167,564 

1,488.189 

948,000 

1.483.000 
1,432,185 
1 027,834 

2.850.000 
2,178.389 
8,854,191 
2,755,251 
3J!75,481 


14,848,800 


1.598,000 


Year. 


$76,028,484 


$18,486,607 


$77,985,757 


$23,034,034 


$32,880,800 


$3^40,000 



Coin and Bullion Quotations. — Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion : 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Asked. 




Bid. 


Asked. 


Trade dollars 


.$ .55 


$ .70 


Twenty marks 

Spanish doubloons 


$4.73 


$4.76 


Mexican dollars 


: 


ft 


15 A0 


15.60 


Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos. 


Spanish 25 pesos 

Mexican doubloons 


4.78 


4.82 


English silver 


. 4,82 


4.86 


15.50 


15.60 


Victoria sovereigns. 


. 4.85 


4.87 


Mexican 20 pesos 


19.50 


19.70 


Five francs 

Twenty francs. 


. .98 
. 3.84 


.96 

8.87 


Ten guilders 


3.96 


4.00 



Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to *4 per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 27%d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial silver 
bars, 5094 ft 8094c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5094 ft 6094c. 



8ilver. — Not in many months have the fluctuations in the price of silver in 
London been as narrow as during February. The price never rose above 27% nor 
fell below 27%, the closing price being 27% or 1-16 less than that of January. 

Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1897, 1898, 1899. 



Month. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Month. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


1 High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High Low. 


High 


Low . 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


si 

m 




26% 

mx 

26* 

ft 

27*4 


26*4 

P 

m 


ZI% 

27H 


27*i 

279? 


July.. 
August . . 
8 eptemb’r 
October. . 1 
Novemb’r 
Decemb’r 


m 

27*| 

■'TU. 

27 u 
2794 


26% 

2 

2:194 

ft 

25*1 


fti 

28* 

28*4 

28* 

27^1 


27 

'27*4 

p 

27*t 
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Foreign Trade. —The exports of merchandise in January were $82,000,000 less 
than in December, but still exceeded $115,000,000, a figure reached in no previous 
January. It is only within the last year that an export movement of $100,000,000 
in a month has been anything but extraordinary, and January added more than 
$15,000,000 to that sum. Imports of merchandise show a substantial gain both over 
December last and over January a year ago. The total is nearly $58,500,000 and, 
excepting March last year, no other month has equalled that record since June, 
1897. The net exports of merchandise for the month were $57,043,689, while we 
imported $8,785,577 net of gold and exported net $2,767,182 of silver. For the 
seven months ended January 81 the net exports of merchandise were $882,296,540, 
And of silver $14,485,705, while we imported $50,994,794 gold. 



Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month or 
January. 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


SUver Balance. 


Export e. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1894 


$86,940,220 


$52,499,947 


Exp„ $88,440,279 


Exp., $678,790 


Exp., $8,000,848 


1896 


81,220,964 


67,647.000 


“ 18,682,064 


“ 24,905,505 


“ 2,117,783 


1896 


88,970,028 


68,647,000 


“ 18,322,428 


24,576 


“ 2,407,480 


1897 


93,951.888 


51,854,018 


“ 42,597.866 


Imp., 500,961 


“ 1,870,111 


1898 


108,426,674 


50,827,714 

58,472,815 


" 57,508,900 


“ 8,884,751 


“ 1,766,880 


1809 


116,516,964 


“ 57,043,689 


“ 3,736,677 


“ 2,767,182 


Eleven Months. 
1894 


678,651,620 


871,651,868 


Exp., 202,100,157 


Imp., 54,871,674 


Exp., 21,965,566 


1896 


501,902,964 


407,917,686 


“ 98,985.299 


Exp., 46,256^289 


“ 16,668,556 


1808 


524,964,900 


478,716,717 


“ 46^248^252 


“ 61,862,559 


“ 18,791,884 


1897 


666,177,127 


863^78,017 


" 291,890,110 


Imp., 64,022,219 


“ 19,677,062 


1898 


718,967,407 


840,616,680 


“ 877,750,877 


“ 22,449,290 


“ 14*288,850 


1800 


740,472,465 


867,176,925 


“ 882^296^40 


“ 60,904,794 


“ 14,486,706 



National Bank Circulation. — There was another small decrease in National 
bank circulation last month, $889,184, but the total is still $18,155,885 more than it 
was a year ago. The circulation based on Government bonds increased $118,718, 
although the bonds deposited to secure circulation were reduced $404,150. The law- 
ful money on deposit to retire circulation decreased $452,852, and is nearly 
$2,000,000 less than it was a year ago. 



National Bank Circulation. 





Nov. SO , 1898. 


Dec. 31, 1898. 


Jan. SI , 1899. 


Feb. 98. 1899. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent 

Funded loan of 1891,2 per cent 

“ " 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1804 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1808 

Total 


$242,702,088 

218,928,648 

28,773,496 

3,188,000 

21,975,750 

186,586,550 

15,596,900 

21,915,650 

40.136,280 


$248,735,105 

214,015,987 

29,719,118 

1,815,000 

21,486,750 

188,972,060 

15,010,400 

20,725,650 

46,933,000 


$243,241,501 

211,041.299 

32,200,202 

56,000 

21,885,900 

182,048,060 

14,530,400 

20.051,150 

48,409,840 


$242,902^67 

211,165,017 

81,747,861 

21.512,560 

180,976,650 

14,620,400 

19,608,650 

49,857,440 


$239,849,180 


$289,942,850 1 $286,479,840 


$236,076,600 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
2 per cents of 1891. $1,614,500 ; 4 per cents of 1907, $24,290,100; 5 per cents, of 1804, $7,887,000; 
4 per cents, of 1895, $10,618,500 ; 8 per cents, of 1898, $29,467,320 ; a total of $78,877,420. 

The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $82,715. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements. — There was a deficit in Treasury 
receipts last month of about $6,000,000, the smallest since March last, except in De- 
cember, 1898. The expenditures for war and navy were the smallest since April, 
1898, and were $4,300,000 less than in January and $23,700,000 less than in July, 
1898. There is little change in revenue except what is accounted for by the decrease 
in number of days in February. 
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United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 






Expenditures. 




Source . 


February , 
1899 . 


Since 

July 1, 1898. 


Source. 


February. 

1899. 


Since 

July 1. 1898. 


Customs 

Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous 


516,921,572 

19,242,300 

1,815,400 


$130,876,651 

178,628,453 

15,909,083 


Civil and mis. 

War 

Navy 

Indians 


15,132,006 

4,490,216 

1,064,874 


$66,619,057 

180,011,911 

46,052,594 

7,709,726 

95^868,031 

28,862,413 

$424,523,783 


Total 

Excess of expendi- j 
tures ! 


$87,079,882 
\ $8,039,807 


$325,414,187 

$99,109,545 


Pensions 

Interest 

Total 


12,791,492 

4,180,828 

$48,918,929 



United States Government Receipts and Expenditures and Net Gold in 

the Treasury. 



Month. 


1898. 


1899. 


Receipts. 


Expen- 

ditures. 


Net Gold 
in 

Treasury. 


Receipts. 


Expen- 

ditures. 


Net Gold 
in 

Treasury. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


iliiiiliiii 


$96,006,711 

26,699,256 

31,882,444 

44,314,062 

47,849,900 

47,852,281 

74J8M75 

56J»Q,717 

54,223,921 

68,982,276 

49,090,980 

41,864,807 


*$164^86,796 

167,628,182 

174,584,116 

181^88,187 

171,818,065 

167,004,410 

189,444,714 

217,904,485 

248^297,548 

289,885,162 

241,663,444 

246,529,176 


$41,774,960 

87,979,832 


$51,122,771 

48,918,929 


*$228,749,07* 

*280,418^06. 



* This balance as reported In the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 



Money m Circulation in the United States. — The volume of circulation 
still increases very rapidly, the gain last month being nearly $10,600,000, making 
$81,500,000 since January 1. The total is now more than $202,000,000 in excess of 
what it was a year ago, and $145,000,000 of the increase for the year was in gold* 
About $5,000,000 of the incease in February was also in gold, $4,000,000 in silver 
certificates and $1,700,000 in bank notes, while there was a decrease of $1,800,000 in 
United States notes. 

Money in Circulation in the United States. 



i 


Dec. 1 , 1898. 


Jan. 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Mar. 1 , 1899 * 


Gold coin 


$658,986,513 
63,960,333 
69,997,276 
85,280,649 
892,818,146 
1 96,781,482 

311,736,046 
i 20,190,000 

238,109,059 


$667,796,579 

65,183,558 

70,627,818 

35,200,266 

392,831,995 

94,942,741 

312,415,738 

20,465,000 

288,337,729 


$696,987,400 

68,429,088 

66,088,516 

88,039,930 

392,337,684 

93,993,753 

309,643,158 

22,170,000 

237,576.019 


$702,805,209 
63,136,375 
69,143,844 
82,966,889 
886,400,705 
94,204,459 
808,805,396 
23,105, ooa 
299,275,728 


Silver dollars 


Subsidiary silver 


Gold certificates 


8ilver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

Currency certificates. Act June 8, 1872. . 
National bank notes 


Total. 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$1,886,879,504 

75^94^000 


$1,897,301,412 

75,330,000 

$25.19 


$1,918,260,557 

75,465,000 

$25.42 


$1,928,842,612- 

75,601,000 

$25.51 



United States Public Debt. — The net debt of the United States, less cash in 
the Treasury, was increased about $5,800,000 last month, although there was little 
change in the principal of the debt, the decrease in cash in the Treasury causing 
the increase in the net debt. Very few of the new 3 per cent, bonds were issued last 
month and about $6,600,000 are still unissued. 
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United States Public Debt. 





Dec. 1, 1898 . 


Jan . 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Mar. 1,1899. 


Interest bearing debt : 

Funded loan of 1801, 2 per cent 

“ “ 1907, 4 “ 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

“ 1925, 4 “ 

Ten-Twenties of 1896, 8 per cent 

Total Interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver “ 

Certificates of deposit 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities. 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$25,364,500 

560,650,000 

39,250 

100,000,000 

162,315,400 

189,027,480 


$25,364,500 

559,660,200 

39,100 

100,000,000 

162,815,400 

192,846,780 


$25,864,500 

559^660,400 

38,970 

100,000,000 

162,315,400 

198,192,760 


$25,364,500 

550.650.400 
38,970 

100,000,000 

162315.400 
193.366,000 


$1,006,396,630 

1,241,630 

348,735,013 

28,583,029 

6,883,974 


$1,040,215,980 

1,237,200 

346,735.013 

28,868,814 

6,883.974 


$1,040,562,030 

1,237,150 

346,785,013 

31,792,003 

6,883,229 


$1,040,735,270 

1,231,670 

346,736,013 

31,422,722 

6,883^29 


$382,212,017 

1,419,850,277 

36,901,049 

399,163,504 

20,640,000 

97,198,280 


$382,487,801 

1,423,940,962 

86,808,999 
; 399.430,504 

! 20,685,000 

96,523,280 


$385,410,245 

1,427,209,425 

34,669,999 

399,631,504 

22.570,000 

95,982^380 


$385,040,964 

1,427,007,904 

84,502,729 

402^89,504 

23,135,000 

95,511,280 


$553,897,833 

1,973,748,110 

926,117,182 

633,740,392 


$553,447,788 

1,977,388,765 

930,431,851 

685,666,656 


$552,853,783 

1,980,063^08 

911,969,026 

687,884,851 


$555,528,518 

1,982,536.417 

908,350,971 

089,247,458 


$292,376,790! 
100,000,000 1 
192,876,790 


$294,764,695 

100,000,000 

194,764,695 


$274,584,676 

100,000,000 

174,584,675 


$269,108,513 

100,000.000 

109,103,518 


$292,376,790 

1,127,473,487 


$294,764,695 

1,129,176^80 


$274,584,675 

1,152,824,750 


$269,103,518 

1,157,904,391 



Money in the United States Treasury.— The net cash in the Treasury was 
reduced last month nearly $2,500,000, the entire loss being in silver and National 
bank notes, the Treasury having increased its holdings of gold and legal tenders. 
Money in the United States Treasury. 





Dec. 1, 1893. 


Jan. 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Mar. 1,1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

8ilver Dollars 

8ilver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$138,441,547 

138,502,545 

404,258,264 

93,359,250 

0,673,205 

34,944,970 

4,675,744 


$139,654,545 

142,074,889 

405,061,304 

92,192,207 

5,950,343 

84,265,278 

5,480,141 


$127,505,746 

134,186,534 

408,351.769 

91,228,953 

6,981,831 

37,087,858 

5,748.207 


$186,706,410 

127,385,067 

410,157,482 

90,189,188 

7,185^17 

88,375,618 

3,7U9,859 


$820,855,525 

544,070,277 


' $824,687,707 
* 542,939,995 


$810,990,898 

541,541,870 


$818,708,341 

546,677,008 


$276,785,248 


$281,747,712 


$269,449,522 


$207,031,338 


Supply of Money in the United States. 


1 Dec. 1, 1898. Jan. 1, 1899. 1 Feb. 1, 1899. \ 

1 . ! 


Mar. 1, 1899 . 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion i 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 1 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

TotaL 


$797,428,060 $807,451,124 

138,502.545 I 142,074,889 

468,238,597 1 470,244,857 

93,359,250 92,192,207 

78,670,481 76,587,161 

346,681,016 346,681,016 

242,784,803 243,817,870 


$824,493,146 

134.186,534 

471,780,857 

91,228,953 

76,015,347 

346,681.016 

243,324,226 


$839,011,679 

127,385,067 

473,292,857 

90,189.188 

76,329,061 

346,681,016 

242,985,082 


$2,163,664,752 $2,179,049,124 


$2,187,710,079 


$2,195373,960 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month ot February, and the highest and lowest 
daring the year 1800, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1806: 



Year 1808. Highest and Lowest in 1890. February, 1800. 



Atchison. Topeka A Santa Fe. 
• preferred 



Baltimore A Ohio 

Bay State Gas. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 



Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern. 

Central of New Jersey 

Central Pacific 

Cbes. A Ohio vtg. ctfs. 

Chicago A Alton 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy 
Chicago A E. Illinois 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Indianapolis A Lou* villej 

• preferred 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

• pref e rred 

Chicago A Northwestern. 

• preferred 

Chicago, Rock I. A Pacific. . . . 
Chic-, St. Paul, Minn. A Om.. . 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer. . . 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A 8t. Louis. . 




CjeveL 

Col. Fuel A iron Co 

Col. Hocking VaL A Tol 

• preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 



• preferred, 
eland Lorain A W heeling. 



Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western.. 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Edison Elec. Ilium. Co., N. Y. 
Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute 

Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... . 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

w * preferred 

Kansas City, Pitts. A Gulf. . . . 

Laclede Gas 

lake Erie A Western. 

„ * preferred 

lake Shore 

Long Island 

If uterine A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Michigan Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 



ii m % 

150 140 



13HJ 11214 
180 122 
nm 96 



Highest . 
24*4-Feb. 23 
67 -Feb. 23 



7414— Jan. 26 
894 — Jan. 10 
97%-Feb. 20 



OOH-Feb. 24 
70 -Jan. 23 
112 —Feb. 23 
55*4— Feb. 18 
3114 -Feb. 2 
174 -Feb. 2 
14914— Feb. 18 
8014— Feb. 27 
11814— Feb. 17 
20*4— Jan. 23 
11 —Feb. 9 



4514— Feb. 17 
133*4— Feb. 20 



170 —Feb. 21 
15214— Jan- 28 
108 -Feb. 18 
12214— Jan. 27 
10014 — Jan. 10 
173 -Jan. 21 
1414— Feb. 18 
4014— Feb. 20 
~ -Feb. 2 
— Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
\ — Jan. 9 
Feb. 23 
15 —Jan. 4 
222 -Feb. 24 



117*4-Jan. 
163 -Jan. 
24*4— Feb. 
76*4— Feb. 
190 -Jan. 
1614 - Jan. 
42 -Jan. 
2214— Jan, 
4114— Jan. 
119 —Feb. 
145 —Jan. 
60 —Jan. 

129*4— Jan. 
190 —Feb. 
122 -Jan. 
18 —Jan. 
5114— Feb. 
18 — Jan. 
5714— Jan. 
2214 -^Jan. 
75 —Jan. 
208 -Jan. 
8414-Feb. 
69 —Jan. 
11814— Jan. 
249*4— Feb. 
118 -Jan. 
5414— Feb. 
90*4— Feb. 
90 -Feb. 
16 — Jan. 
4114— Feb. 



25 



Lowest. 

18 -Jan. 7 
50*4— Jan. 7 



\High. Low. Closing. 
24*4 21 2214 

67 5014 62 



6614— Jan. 6 
5 -Feb. 27 
77*4— Jan. 8 



84*4— Jan. » i 
54 —Jan. 5 
07 -Jan. 3 
41 -Jan. 5 
24*4 — Jan. 5 
168 -Jan. 11 
12414 -Jan. 7 
50*4— Jan. 4 

112*4- Jan. 8 

15 —Jan. 20 
7*4— Jan. 6 
31 —Jan. 
12014 — Jan. 8 
16614— Jan. 8 
1421?— Jan. 4 
188 -Jan. 10 
118 -Jan. 7 
91 —Feb. 8 
170 -Jan. 16 
714— Jan. 6 
86 *— Jan. 8 
4214— Jan. 4 
06 -Jan. 21 
11 * 4 — Feb. 1 
30^— Feb. 8 
214 — Jan. 6 
7*J— Jan. 26 
180 -Jan. 12 



90*4 



112 



3114 28 
174 170 
14914 131*1 



183*4 124*1 
170 168 

151*4 147 
108 190 

122 115 

9414 91 

178 170 



222 1961 * 



10614 — Jan. 
157 —Jan. 
1814— Jan. 
0814 — Jan. 
190 —Jan. 
13*4— Jan. 
3714— Jan. 
19 —Jan. 
3794-Jan. 
106*4— Jan. 



116 

162 



9 138 -Jan. 



5314— Jan. 
125 -Jan. 
14214— Jan. 
114 -Jan. 
10 * 4 — Jan. 
42*4 -Jan. 
12 * 2 — Jan. 
52 —Jan. 
15 — Jan. 
60 — Jan. 
196V4— Jan. 
5614 — Jan. 
03 * 2 — Feb. 
97 —Jan. 
187*4— Jan. 
112 -Jan. 
8514— Jan. 
97*— Jan. 
7314 — Jan. 
18 —Jan. 
8614— Feb. 



6 | 118*4 



109 

216*4 



90 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.-Continued. 



Year 1808. Highest and Lowest in 1800. 1 February, 1800. 



Missouri Pacifio. 
Mobile A Ohio... 



High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 

4 6% 22 40%— Jan. 24 43%-Feb. 8 48% 43% 45% 

82% 24 48 —Feb. 1 82 -Jan. 8 48 88% 88% 



N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis. . . . 
* 1st preferred 



2d preferred... 

N. Y., New Haven A HartTd. 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 

Norfolk A Western. 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 
» pref tr. receipts 



Oregon Railway A Nav. 

# preferred 

Oregon Snort Line 



Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R - . . • . 

People’s Gas A Coke of Chic. 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. A 8t. Louis. . . 

• preferred 

Pullman Palace Car Co 



Reading Voting Tr. ctfs. 

• lstprefered 

• 2d preferred 

Rome, Wat. Ogdens’ g.. . 



124% 106 

m n% 

76 66 

& s 

I? 

70% 66% 
61% 85% 
48 10% 

40 21 

112 86 % 

216 182 



8t. Louis A San Francisco. 
■ 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

8t. Louis A Southwestern. 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 



Tennessee Coal A Iron Co. . . . 
Texas A Pacific 

Union Pacific 

• preferred 

Union Pac., Denver A Gulf.. . 



SB 


* 


AoSB 


9% 


6 


70 


52% 


35 


22% 


7% 


3% 


18 


7% 


85 


12 


S8 


7 

28% 


88 


17 

8% 



Wabash R. R 

■ preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie. 
• preferred 



"Industrial’ 
American Co. Oil Co 

• preferred 

American Spirits Mfg Co.. . . 

• preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

• preferred 

American Tobacco Co 

• preferred 



Consolidated Ice Co., 

Federal Steel Co 

* preferred... 



9% 6% 
24% 14% 

•sH 

30% 8 

Stocks : 
39% 15% 
90 % 66 
15% 6% 

41% 16 
146% 107% 
116 103 

153% 83% 
135% 112% 

52 27% 

52 29 

86 % 60 % 



141 -Jan. 
19%-Jan. 
79 —Jan. 
41 -Jan. 

211 -Feb. 
27% — Feb. 
20%-Feb. 
7B?-Feb. 
10%— Feb. 
55%-Feb. 
81%— Jan. 

62 —Jan. 
76%— Jan. 
48 —Jan. 

65 — Jan. 

142 —Jan. 
118%— Jan. 

88 —Jan. 
08 —Jan. 
164%— Jan. 

25 -Jan. 
66%-Feb. 
86 -Feb. 
180%-Jan. 

14%-Feb. 
75%-^Jan. 
44%— Jan. 

12 — Jan. 
81%— Feb. 
44 — Jan. 
14 — J an. 
51%— Jan. 

48%-Jan. 

25%-Feb. 

50%-Feb. 
84%— Jan. 
14%— Jan. 

8%— Jan. 
24%— Jan. 
98%-Jan. 

13 — Jan. 
37 —Jan. 



General Electric Co 

International Paper Co. 

• preferred 

National Lead Co 

* preferred 



38 — Jan. 
93 —Feb. 
15 —Jan. 
40 —Jan. 
142%— Feb. 
115 —Feb. 
191%— Feb. 
144%— Feb. 

50%-Jan. 
55%— Jan. 



28 121%— Jan. 8 
23 14 -Jan. 5 

28 70 -Feb. 14 

28 84 -Jan. 5 

2 190 —Jan. 10 

27 18%-Jan. 8 

2 17%— Jan. 0 

2 01%-JaiL 0 

28 6%— Jan. 0 

10 42%-Jan. 7 

28 70%-Jan. 7 

28 46 -Feb. 21 

28 71 -Jan. 6 

28 41 -Feb. 8 

80 48%-Jan. 4 

28 122%— Jan. 5 
28 100%— Jan. 23 
28 64 -Jan. 8 

23 80 -Feb. 10 
4 156 —Jan. 21 

24 20%-Feb. 8 

28 51%— Jan. 7 

21 26%-Jan. 7 

26 180 -Jan. 10 

1 8% —Jan. 0 

26 66 — Jan. 0 

81 88%-Jan. 5 

80 6%-Jan. 4 

18 17 -Jan. 8 

81 88 -Jan. 7 

10 10%— Jan. 5 



81 34%-Jan. 

10 88%— Jan. 

3 12*?— Feb. 

3 34%-Feb. 

21 123%— Jan. 
21 110 —Jan. 
24 132%— Feb. 
24 132 — Jan. 

80 44%— Jan. 

16 46%-Feb. 

28 82% — Jan. 



140 133% 

ffi B 

87 84 



27 86 -Jan. 9 

27 17%-Jan. 5 

21 41%— Jan. 7 

28 72%— Jan. 6 

6 12 —Feb. 10 

24 7% — Jan. 5 

23 21%-Feb. 8 

24 03%— Jan. 8 

30 10% — Feb. 8 

80 32%— Feb. 8 



115%— Feb. 21 95%-Jan. 8 115% 107 



- 67 48 

95 85 

as 4 



68%— Jan. 
96 —Jan. 
40%— Jan. 
115 — Jan. 



Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 10% 3% 

U. S. Leather Co 8% 5% 

* preferred 75% 53% 

U. S. Ruboer Co 48% 14% 

* preferred 113% 60 



8 —Jan. 
75 —Jan. 
54%-Feb. 
120 -Jan. 



23 58%-Feb. 

5 88 -Feb. 

20 35%-Feb. 

21 111%— Jan. 

10 8% — Jan. 

23 6%-Jan. 

20 70%-Feb. 

23 42%-Jan. 

9 111 -Jan. 



i 18 


19 


MB 


% 


I 50 


58 


9 77% 


79 


46 


46 


i 74 


74 


41 


44 



SB2K 

74% 66 

87 80 

168 158% 



66% 56% 

35 28% 

180 180 

14% 11% 

74% 71 

44% 87 

11 % 9 % 

81% 25 



» 87% 84% 

6 «3 °0% 

28 14% 12% 

28 88 84% 

4 142% 127% 

16 115 112 

17 191% 182% 
4 144% 182 

9 60% 46 

8 58% 46% 

7 90 84 



25 65% 58% 

16 98% 88 

6 88% 85% 

13 115 112% 



% $ s* 

8 118 115% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 



Last Sals, Price and Datb and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total 
Sales for the Month. 



Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



| fttf’* Last Sale. 

Amount. 



February Sales. 



Price. Date. High. Low.l Total 



Ala. Midland 1st gold fe 1928 

Ann Arbor 1st g 4’s 1995 



2.800.000 men 
7.000.000 Q J 



Feb. 15. ’99 
Feb. 28, *99 



98 

90% 



Atch Top. & S. F. 



Ate! 



Top A Santa Fe gen g Fs.lJWfi 1^4.111,500 ( !a A o 101% Feb. 28/99 102% 101 

f a & o 102% Feb. 28, *99 102% lOlj 

W NOV 83 Feb. 28/99 84% 82 

f nov 83 Feb. 20/99 83% 83 



registered, 
adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 f 51,728,000 nov 



registered 

Equip, tr. ser. A. g. 5 ’f 1902 
Chic. & St. L. 1st (i's. . . 1915 
Atlan iv. of Brook'n imp. g. 5’s. 1934 
Atlanta & Danville 1st g. 5’s 1950 

B.«k 0. 1st 0*« ». Parkersburg br.), 1919 

f * Trust Co. cfs. of 

g. 5’s 1885-1925 

coupons off 

registered 

Speyer & Co. eng. of. dep. 

Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

con. g. 5’s 1988 

registered 

J.P.M. & Co. cfs. dep'i t 

Trust Co. cfs. of den 

bonds of loan of 1853 ext. 

to 1935 at 4* Tr. Co. cfs. 
sterling 6% loan of 1872 due 
| 1902 Trust Cn. cfs 

• sterling 6* loan of 1874 due 

1910 Trust Co. cfs 

• 4%* term 1. bonds 1894 

Trust Co. cfs 

• sterling 4%* loan of 1883 

(Philadelphia Branch). 

• ster. 5* loan of 1877 due 

1927 (II. AO. & Chic.) Tr. 

Co. cfs 

Haiti. Belt, 1st g. 5’s int. gtd., 1990 
W. Virginia & Pitts. 1st g. 5's. . . 1990 
Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4%’s, 1930 
Colo. & Cin. M idl’d 1st ext 4%’s, 1939 
Ak.&Chic.Junc.lst g. int. g. 5's.l930 

• coupons off 

» Tr. Co. cfs. of dep 

Pittsb.A Connellsvillelstg. 4’s. .1946 
» Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• 1st 7% lx Is 1898 Tr. Co. cfs. 

• con. 6* bonds Tr. Co. cfs . . 
B & O. South west’n 1st g. 4%‘s, 1990 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• coupons off 

• S’w’nRy lstcong4%s 1993 

• Trust Co. cfs j 

• coupons off 

■ 1st inc. g. 5’s, series A .2043 

• • Trust Co. cfs 

• 1st inc. g. 5’s, series B.2043 

• Trust Co. cfs 

BAO.S’w’n Term Co, gtd g 5s. .1942 

• Trust Co. cfs 

Ohio & Miss. 1st con. 4’s 1947 

Trust Co. cfs 



NOV 

750,000 J a J 

1 .500.000 m & si 

1.500.000 i a ji 110 Jan. 20, W 

1.238.000 J A jj 100% Feb. 1/99 100% 100% 



[ 8,000,000 
10,000,000 



11,988,000 

1461,000 
| £1,921,800 
\ £1,990,600 
\ 8,500,000 



-j £2,400.000 

1 £1,382,200 U a D 

6 , 000,000 

4.000. 000 
700,000 

2,600,000 

2 . 000 . 000 



a a o 



FRA 

A tt O 
MAH 

man; 

J A D 
A A O 



116 Jan. 18/99 
112 Oct. 19/98 
115 Oct. 5/98 



120 Jan. 18/90 
120 Feb. 1/99 
120% Jan. 18/99 
118% Sept. 7, *98 
116 Aug^TO 
114% July 29/98 
11% Oct. 29/98 



120 Nov.lS.TO 



1,500,000 



1 

t 

j- 2,536,000 

1.419.000 

1.315.000 
10,667,0u0 



MAN 

A A O. 
F A A 

MAS 

J A J 



MAN 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



I 



10,511,000 



105 Dec. 14/98 
111 Dec. 12/95 
104% July 1/92 
111 Feb. 28/99 
85 Jan. 19,^ 
102% Nov. 21/95 
105 Aug. 9/98 
115 Jan. 19/99 
107% July 28/98 
* 



Ill Feb. 6, ’99 
*94* Jan4r7/99 



I 



coupons off 

2d con. 7’s 1911 

Trust Co. cfs 

1st Spr’gfield div. 7’s, 1905 

Trust Co. cfs 

1st gen. 5s 1932 

• Trust Co. cfs 



{ 8,661,000 nov i *32%' jan. 11, ’99 



9.655,000 DEC 

I. 



1/500,000 !m A N| 
2,615,000 j A * j 



2,952,000 |a a o 
i *984,000 MAN 
405,000 j* A D 



12 Feb. 23/99 
11% Feb. 10/99 
106 Nov .30/98 



112 Jan. 30/99 



128% Feb. 17,'W 



106 Feb. 7/99 
102% Feb. 25/99 
89 Feb. 4/99 



120 120 



112 110 



111 111 



10,000 

88,000 



2,316,500 

70,000 

4,368,000 

6,000 



1,000 



10,000 



7,000 



73,000 



12 

11 % 



sal 



22,000 

10,000 



130% 


128% 


95,000 


106 


106 


61,000 


102% 


102% 


13,000 


89 


89 


! 4,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 

for the month. 

Noth.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Princi] 



Hpal 

Due 



Brooklyn E. Tr. Co. cfsist g. Os's, 1924 
( . Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d g. 5’s . . 1915 

! ■ all instal. paid 

4 Seas. A B.B.Tr.Co.cfUstg.g.5’8. 1942 
J » all instal. paid. 



( UnionEle.Tr.Co.ctfe.lstg.g.0’s,n987 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 
Bklyn City R. R. 1st oon.5’8 1016.1941 
Bklyn Qu. Co. A 8ur. 1st con. gtd 

g.5’8.. 1941 

Brunswick A Western Is g. 4’s 1986 

Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 5’s.. .1907 

f • deb. 6’s 1947 

J Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 0's. .1921 

1 • cons. 1st 6’s 1922 

[ Clearfield A Mah. 1st g. g. 6’s. ...1943 
Buff. A St. Mary’s 8’ w’n 1st g. 5s.. 1927 
Buffalo A Susquehanna 1st g. 6’s, 1913 

* registered 

Burlington, Cedar R. A N. 1st 5’s, 1906 

• con. 1st A col. tat 5’s. . .1964 

• registered 

Mlnneap’s A St. Louis 1st 7’s. g, 1927 
Ced. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 6’s, 1920 

1st 5’s 1921 

Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5’s, 1906 

- 2d mortg. 5’s, 1918 

■ registered 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g.4’s.l946 
Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1967 
Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g. 5’s. 1945 
registered f 1,000 A $5,000 

con. g. 6’s 1945 

con. g. 5’s. reg. $1,000 A $5,000 

1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1945 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 1945 

3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 

Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 6’s 1946 

Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Mid. Ga. A Atl. div. g 08.1947 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 

' * 1st consolidated 7 ’b. . . 1699 

• convertible 7’s 1902 

. deb. 6’s. 1908 

• gen. g. 5’s 19871 

• registered ( 

Lehigh A W.-B. con. assd. 7’s. . . 1900 

• mortgage 5’s 1912 

Am. Dock A lraprovm’t Co. 6’s, 1921 
Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..l920 



(N. J. Southern int. gtd 0’s. 



.1880 



Cen. P. ex. g.5’s Speyer ACo.cfs,A.1898 
' • BCD.. ..1899 

» E 1808 

• FG HI.. 1901 

• 8an Joaquin br. g 0’s. .1900 

. gtd. g 5’s. 1989 

• Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs .... 

• land grant g 5’s 1900 

• Cal. A O. div. ex. g.rs, 1918 

Western Pacific bonds 6’s 1899 

North. Ry. (Cal.) 1st g. 6’s, gtd.,1907 

l * gtd. g.5’8 1988 1 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7’s 1938 • 

Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g.. Series A 1908 I 

Mortgage gold 0’s 1911 I 

1st con. g. 5’s 1939 i 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4 *4’s 1992 

registered 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 

2d con. g. 4’s 1989 

Craig VaL 1st g. 5’s 1940 

Warm S. Val. 1st g. 5’s, 1941 , 
Elz. Lex. A B. 8. g. g. 5’s, 1902 I 



Amount. 



3.464.000 
[ 1,246,000 ■{ 

[ 1,3*57,000-) 

6.124.000 

6.625.000 

4.873.000 

2.255.000 

8,000,000 

4.407.000 

1,000,000 

1.800.000 

8.920.000 

650.000 

1 , 000,000 

[ 1,211,600 } 

6.500.000 
|-0,425,OOO | 

150.000 

825.000 

1.905.000 
13,920,000 

[ 5,100,000 

2.500.000 

4.880.000 

| 7,000,000 

[ 16,600,603 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 



840.000 |j a j 
1,000,000 | j ft j 

413.000 



8.836.000 

1.167.000 

466.000 

43,924,000 [ 

5.364.000 

2.691.000 

4.967.000 

1 . 002.000 

411.000 



fnt’st 
Paid . 



Last Sale. 



February Sales. 



Price. Date.\High. Loir. Total. 



101 Feb. 28, ’99 



86 June 27, ’96 
100*$ Feb. 8/99 



101 Feb. 28/99 
A ft 6 HO Feb. 24/99 
j ft j|l 17*4 Dec. 14/98 

108 Feb. 8, TO 
74 Sept. 1/96 
111 Feb. 20/99 



M ft N 
J ft J 
M ft 8 
J ft J 
FA A 
J ft D 
J ft J 
F ft A 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft D 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft D 
A ft O 
A ft O 
J ft J 

;mas| 

(MAS 
J ft D 
M ft N 
F ft A 
F ft A 
M ft N| 
M ft N| 
OCT 1 

oot l; 

OCT 1 



127 Mar. 2/98 

128 Jan. 20/99 
121*4 May 36, TO 
106 Feb. 24, TO 
100 Feb. 27/90 



109 Feb. 17, TO 
118 Feb. 10, TO 
110*4 Feb. 4, TO 
140 Aug.24,TO 
105*4 Nov.25.TO 
105 Jan. 0/99 
100*4 Feb. 28/90 
112 Feb. 24/99 
106*4 May 22/98 
92*4 Feb. 23/99 
95 Feb. 15, TO 
118 Dec. 22/98 



2.905.000 

3.383.000 
8,907,0(0 

15,608,000 
0,080,000 

4.279.000 
8,004.030 

2.294.000 

4.358.000 

2.735.000 

3.964.000 

4.800.000 ; A ft < 

1.500.000 J ft 
2,000,000 , A ft < 

2.000. 000 I A ft ( 

f 25.858,000 ( “ J j 
[ 24,060,000 ' JJ J | 

6.000. 000 j ft , 

1.000. 000 J ft . 

650.000 j ft . 

400.000 M ft t 

3.007.000 M ft ( 



95 Feb. 28/90 

42 Feb.28,’99 

14 Feb. 28, TO 
7*4 Feb. 27/99 

95 Dec. 23, TO 
99 July 0/96 
86*4 Sept. 0/98 



102 

112 

110 

118 

118 

101 

90 



Feb. 23/99 
Jan. 11/99 
July 21.TO 
Feb. 28, TO 
Feb. 28/99 
Feb. 21/99 
Feb. 28/99 



103 
: 106*4 



115*4 Feb. 3, ’99 
104 Nov. i.8/96 



Oct. 20, TO 
Feb. 28/98 
Feb. 28/98 
Feb. 24/99 
Feb. 23, TO 
Sept .10/96 
Feb. 25/98 
Mar. 19/98 
Dec. 6/97 
Jan. 19/99 
Nov. 33/97 
Dec. 19, TO 
Dec. 13. TO 
Jan. 18/99 
Feb. 21,TO 
Feb. 28/99 
Feb. 7/99 
Feb. 28, TO 
Jan. 18/99 
Feb. 21/90 
Dec. 2. TO 
May 27/98 
Dec. 21/93 
Feb. 7/99 



108*4 106*4 

101*4 100 * 

103** 101* * 
U0 106*4 

108 107*4 
111 ** 100*4 

105* “ 101*4 



100 106*4 

118 112 
110*4 110*4 



110*4 10914 
112 111*4 

92*4 92*4 
96 95 



87,000 



45,000 

‘iie ‘odd 

155,000 



46,000 

** «Cou6 

‘ 100,660 



4.000 

32.000 

10.000 



60,000 

17,000 

“lsjidd 

1.000 



97*4 92*4 I 4,784,000 



44*4 88 
15 12 

7*4 6*4 



102 102 



118*4 115*4 
118 113*4 

101 100 

96 90 

115*4 114*4 



107 106*4 

106*4 106*4 
107*4 106 
105*4 105*4 

122*4 U2*4 



121*4 120 
119 116*4 

113 113 

96*4 95*4 

106*4 105*4 



104 103*4 



470.000 

201.000 

146,000 



4,000 



350,000 

42.000 

24.000 
7,000 

12.000 



155.000 

aojjoo 

75,000 

5,000 



618,000 



6.000 

102,000 

500 

968,000 

*57,666 



17,000 



Digitized by 



Google 




BOND BALES. 



m 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Chicago k Alton s'king fund 6*8.1908 . 
fT/> nManii k Mo. RiV. 1st 7*6. . ..1900 I 

a • fid 7*8 1900 I 

[Mias. Riv. Bdge lsts.f*d g. 6*8. .1912 , 

IvHmsa Una! & nrtn IQfSt 



Chicago, BurL & Quincy con. 7*8.1903 

' 5*s, sinking fund 1001 

5*8, debentures. 1013 

convertible 5*8. 1008 

(Iowa div.) sink. f*d5*s, 1919 

4*8. 1919 

Denver div. 4's 1922 

4*s- 1081 

Chic, k Iowa div. 5*8. . . .1905 
Nebraska extensi’n 4*8, 1027 

registered 

Han. & St. Jos. con. 6*8, 1011 
Chic. Burl, k Northern, 1st 5*8. 1026 



Chicago k E. 111. 1st s. f*d c*y. 6*8.1007 

( ■ small bonds. 

1st con. 6*8. gold 1084 

gen. con. 1st 5*6 1087 

. registered. 

I Chicago k lnd. Coal 1st 5*s 1036 i 

jhicago. Indianapolis k Louisville. 

I Louwv. N. Alb. & Chic. 1st 6*8. .1910 
1 Chic. Ind. k Louisv. ref. g. 5’s. .1947 
( * refunding g. 6*8 1947 

Chicago, Milwaukee k St, Paul. 

' MU. k St. Paul 1st Ts $ g, R.d . .1902 

1st 7*8 £ 1902 

1st m. Iowa k D. 7*8... 1699 

1st m. C. k M. 7*8 1903 

Chicago Mil. k St. Paul con. 7*s, 1905 
1st 7*8, Iowa k D, ex, 1908 
1st 6*8, Southw*n div., 1009 
1st 5*8, La. C. k Dav. ..1919 
1st So. Min. div. 6*8.... 1910 
1st H*st & Dk. div. 7*8, 1910 

5’s 1010 

Chic, k Pa c. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic, k P. W. 5*8, 1921 
Chic, k M. K. div. 5’s, 1928 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
Chic, k Lake Sup. 5*8, 1921 
Wis. k Min. div. 5*8... 1921 

terminal 5*8 1914 

Far. k So. 6*8 assu 1924 

cont.si’k. fd5’s 1916 

Dakota k Gt. S. 5*8. ..1916 
g. m. g. 4*8, scries A.. .1989 

registered 

MU. AN. 1st M. L. 6*8, 1910 
1st oonvt. 6*s 1918 



Chic, k Northwestern cons. 7*8. .1915 

coupon gold 7*8 1902 

registered d. gold 7*8 .1902 
sinking fund 6*s.. 1879-1 929 

registered 

5*s. 1879-1929 

registered 

debenture 5*8. 1988 

registered 

25 year deben. 5’s 1909 

registered 

30 year deben. 5’s .1921 

registered 

extension 4*8 1886-1926 

registered 

gen. g. 3%’s 1987 

_ * registered 

fhcanabaA L. Superior 1st 6*8. .1901 

Des Moines k Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Iowa Midland 1st mortg. 8*s. . . .1900 
Winona k St. Peters 2d 7*8. .... 1907 
Milwaukee k Madison 1st 6’ s. ..1906 



1,722400 

1.785.000 

300.000 

501.000 
28,924400 

2.815.000 
9,000400 

6.972.000 

2.818.000 

9.050.000 

5.856.000 

3.150.000 

2.320.000 

26410,000 

8 , 000,000 

834L.0U0 



InVst 

paid. 



( j a j 
r a a 

MAN 
| A A O 

I J A J 
▲ AO 
MAN 
MAS 
! A A O 
A A O 

t r a a 

[NAS 

r a a 

MAN 
MAN 
,M A 8 

A A O 



Last Sale. 



Price . Dale. 



110 Feb. 8, *99 
104 Feb. X.V9 
106% Feb. 24, *99 
fc Oct. 30.*96 
Feb. 28, *09 
Feb. 15, *99 
Feb. 23, *99 
[ Feb. 28, *90 
j Jan. 6, *90 
M Feb. 27, *99 

102 Oct. 19,*99 

103 Feb. 8, *99 
107% Jan. 18, *99 
108% Feb. 28, *99 
97 May 9,*99 

123% Feb. 16, *99 
107% Jan. 25, *99 



l U * i> ll5%Feb. 2,*07 

\ 2480,000 L ▲ d; 112 Apr. 2,*96 
2,653,000 a A o 184 Jan. 23,*99 
\ Q7«7 rt«)lMAN 112 Feb. 28,*90 
*f 0^767,000 -j |M * N 1O 0% Nov.18,*«8 



4,626,000 



J A J 



8,000,000 j a J 115 Jan. 18,*99 

8.177.000 ! j a J 1 92% Feb. 0,*90 

4.700.000 j J A J 106% Feb. 27, *90 



107 Feb. 23, *99 



Febbuart 8 ales. 



High. Low.] Total . 



110 110 
104 104 

106% 106% 

115% 115*' 

lllf 1U$ 

151% 185 



105% 105 



108 



| 2,723,500 

147.000 

1.892.000 

9.808.000 

3.099.000 

4.000. 000 

2.500.000 

7.432.000 

5.680.000 

990.000 

3.000. 000 

25.340.000 

3.063.000 

2.840.000 
1,360,U00 

4.755.000 

4.748.000 

1.250.000 

509.000 

2.856.000 
J. 23,676,000 

"24M4rid 

5.092.000 

12.771.000 
j- 10,351,000 

[ 6,069,000 
\ 7,197,000 
| 9,800,000 
[ 5,900,000 
| 10,000,000 
I 18,632,000 
[- 7490,000 

455.000 

600.000 

1.089.000 

1.502.000 

1.600.000 



QP 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
XAN| 
A A O 
A A O 
FA 15 
PA 15 
MAN 
Q F 
J A J 
F A A 
A A O 
MAN 
MAS 



163% Feb. 7, *99 

120 Feb. 8, *94 
163% Feb. 17, *99 
164% Feb. 27,*99 
165 Feb. 28, *99 
164% Feb. 28, *90 
120% Jan. 3l,*99 
115% Nov.30,*H8 
121% Feb. 28, *90 
130 Feb. 16, *99 

Dec. 7, *98 
Feb. 24,*99 
Feb. 28, *90 
Jan. 31,*90 
Feb. 10, *99 
Dec. 14. *98 
Nov.80,*98 
Feb. 2l,*99 
127% Jan. 27,*98 
106% July 9,*97 
114 Feb. 16, *99 
111 Feb. 28, *99 
105% Feb. 19, *98 

121 Dec. 27, *98 
126 Jan. 3O,*90 



112 
107 ' 



108 



108% 108 
123% 128'* 

115% 115% 



110 
107 ’ 



92% 92% 
107 106 



168% 163% 



.38 

| 165 
164% 



163% 

168 

163 

168% 



\m 

\ stf 

110% 



116% 



114 

112 % 



121 

180 



110 % 
116 * 



11?* 



144V1 

118k 



144% Feb. 20, *99 
118% Feb. 24, *99 
120 Jan. 13, *99 
120 Feb. 21, *99 
117% Oct. 24, *98 
100% Feb. 20, *99 

109 Feb. 7, *99 
122 Feb. 27,*90 
119% Dec. 27, *98 

110 Feb. 18,*99 
109% Mar. 19, *97 j . . 
117% Feb. 17, *99 \ 118 
107 Nov.20,’95 

107 Feb. 20, *99 

106% Feb. 30, *96 
105 Feb. 27, *99 
103 Nov.19,’98 

107% May 26, *98 
127 Apr. 8, *84 

108 Oct. 21, *98 
127 Apr. 17,*96 
117% Feb. 6, *90 



148% 

113 



120 120 



109% 

109 

122 

i lid*' 



,109 

106% 

105 



109% 

109 
122 

110 

117% 

1*07* 

106% 

103% 



2,000 

8,000 

5400 

*' 55,666 
5,000 

45.000 
392,000 

***24466 

'"2466 

*20466 

*15466 

14.000 

136,666 

‘i‘,666 



117% 117% 



7,000 

22,000 



20,000 

4,666 

35.000 

38.000 

16.000 



38.000 
5,000 

1,666 

64.000 

* 2,666 



19,000 



7,000 

70,000 



13.000 

14.000 

' n,66b 

* ie, 666 
6,000 
7,U00 

‘*2466 

“*3*666 



8.000 

15.000 

45.000 



15,000 



Digitized by 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ottumwa C. F. & St. 1st 5’s 1900 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Mil., Lake Shore & We’n 1st 0’s.l921 

• con. deb. 5’s. 1907 

• ext. Aimpt.s.rdg. 6’sl929 

• Michigan div. 1st 6’s. . 1924 

• Ashland div. 1st 6’s... .1925 

• income 



Chic., Rock Is. A Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 
' t registered 1917 

• gen. g. 4’s 1968 

■ registered 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 1st 4’s.l9Q5 

• 1st 2%’s 1905 

• extension 4 s 

Keokuk & Des M. 1st mor. 5’s. . 1923 

. • small bond 1923 

Chic.,St.P., Minn.AOma.con. 6’s. 1930 
( Chic., 8t. Paul A Minn. 1st 6’s. .1918 
•< North "Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..l930 

f St. Paul A Sioux City lst6’s 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. A Wn. lnd. 1st s’k. Td g. 6’s.l919 



^en’l mortg.g. 6’s 1982 

Chic. A West Michigan R’y 5’s. ..1921 

• coupons off 

Cin., Ham. A Day. con. s’k. fd 7’s.l906 



j - 2d g. 4%’s 1937 

1 Cin., Day. Alr’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s..l941 
City Sub. R’y, Balto. 1st g. 5’s.. ..1922 
Clev., Ak’n A Col. eq. and 2d g.6’s.l930 
Clev. A Can.Tr.Co.ctfs. 1st 5’s for. 1917 



Clev.,Cin.,Chic.A St.L. gen.m. 4’s.l998 

* do Cairo div. 1st g.4’s.. 1989 
8t. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’8.1990 

* registered 

Sp’gfleld A Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. . .1940 
White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. ... 1940 
Cin.,Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
Cin.,Ind., 8t. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l938 

* registered 

* con. 6’s 1920 

Cin.,S’duskyAClev.con.l8t g.5’sl928 
lnd. Bloom. A W., 1st pfd. 7’s. .1900 
Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 5’s. ... 1938 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

* income 4’s 1990 

Clev., O., C. A lnd. 1st 7’s s’k. I’d. 1899 

' • consol mortg. 7’s 1914 

* sink, fund 7’s 1914 

* gen. consol 6’s 1934 

■ registered 

% Cin., Sp. 1st m. C.,C.,C. AInd. T’s.1901 
Clev.,Lorain A Wheel ’g con. 1st 5’sl933 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 

• registered 

Col. Mtdld Ry. 1st g. 2-3-4’s 1947 

* 1st g. 4’s 1947 

Col.,Hock. Val.A Tol. con. g.S’s., 

J. P. M. ctf., $85 pd...l931 

■ stamped assented 

■ gen.g.0’8, J.P.M.ctf.std.1904 

• gen. lien g. 4’s 1996 

* registered 

Conn., Passurapsic Riv’s 1st g. 4’s.1943 
Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7’s. .1907 

'8vracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7 ’s.. 1906 
Morris A Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

* bonds, 7’s Hmo 

' 7’s 1871-1901 

* 1st c. gtd 7’s.. 1915 

* registered 

N. Y., Lack. A West’n. 1st 6’s... 1921 

* const. 5’s 1923 

* terml. imp. 4’s 1923 

Warren 2d 7’s 1903 



Amount. 



Int'st 

Paid: 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



1,600,000 

1.500.000 

5.000. 000 

436.000 

4.148.000 

1.281.000 

1.000. 000 

500.000 

\ 12,100,000 



47,971,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

672.000 

2.760.000 

i3.7e4.666 

2.649.000 

800.000 

6.070.000 
18,000,000 

783,000 

9.868.000 

5.753.000 



996.000 

2,000,000 

3.500.000 

2.430.000 

730.000 
1,907, 0C0 

7.574.000 

6 , 000,000 

9.750.000 

1.085.000 

650.000 

4.000. 000 

7.685.000 

731.000 

2.571.000 

1.000. 000 

500.000 

8.103.000 

4.000. 000 

3.000. 000 

3.991.000 ] 

3.206.000 1 

1.000. 000 

4.300.000 

2.938.000 | 

6.250.000 

1 . 011.000 

643.000 

7.357.000 

1.903.000 

1.554.000 

1,900,090 

3.067.000 

1.906.000 

5.000. 000 

281.000 

4.991.000 

12.151.000 

12,000,000 

5.001.000 

5.000, f 00 
750,000 



MAS 
MAS 
M ANj 
F A A; 
F A A 
J A j; 
MAS 
M A N| 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
MAN 
J A J 
A A Oj 
J A j| 
MAN 
QM 
J A D 



111 Jan. 
105 Apr. 
142 Feb. 
105)4 Feb. 
119 Feb. 
138 Dec. 
142)4 Jan. 

112 Apr. 



5,’99 
22, ’98 
28, ’99 
24, W 
20, ’99 
13, *98 
24, *99 
27, *96 



A A o| 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D| 
F A A 



J A D 
J A J 



MAS 
J A Jj 
J A J 

Q Fj 

man] 
J A J; 
J A J 
Q J 
A A O 
A 

MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
QJ 
J A J 
J A J 

MAS 



132% Jan. 20,’99 
133 Feb. 23, ’99 
106% Feb. 28, *99 
106% Feb. 24/99 
98 Jan. 9, TO 
85 Feb. 28/98 
83 Mar. 15/97 
110 Feb. 18/99 
100 Apr. 15, *97 
137)4 Feb. 28/99 
136% Jan. 31/99 
125 May 4/88 
133% Feb. 14/99 
95% Feb. 28/99 
106 June 22/98 
119% Dec. 16/98 
98% Mar. 13/93 



119 Oct, 26/96 
103% Mar. 13/97 
112% Feb. 20/99 
105% Apr. 17/96 



84% Feb. 25/99 

94 Feb. 28, TO 
91% Dec. 5, TO 

102)4 Feb. 34, TO 
90 Mar. 24/97 
87 Oct. 22, TO 
87 Aug.81/98 

95% Feb. 21/99 
103 Feb. 7/99 

95 Nov. 15/94 
107% June 30/93 
114 Oct. 7/97 
107% Feb. 19/97 

86)4 Feb . 25, TO 
30 Feb. 25/99 
102)4 Feb. 10/99 
137% Dec. 27/98 
119% Nov. 19/89 
132% Nov.20/98 

i08% Feb. 10, TO 
107 Dec. 27/98 
130 Feb. 10/99 

*07)4 Feb! 27/99 
74% Feb. 20/99 

75% Feb. 28, TO 



J A D 
J A J 
J A J, 
A A O 
M A 8; 
A A O 
MAN 
J A J 
A A O 
J A D 
J A O 
J A J 
F A A 
MAN 
A A O 



February Sales. 



102 Dec. 27/93 
124 Nov. 7/98 
126 July 23, TO 
143 Feb. 16/99 
109 Nov. 23/97 
110)4 Jan. 25/99 
143 Jan. 20/99 
140 Oct, 26/98 
138 Feb. 9/99 
117% Feb. 24, TO 

i08* ' Aug.' 1,TO 



High . 


Low. 


Total. 


.... 


.... 




142 


140 


28,000 


119 


117% 


23.000 


!!.. 












133 * 


133 


1*0,666 


107% 


106 


693,000 


107 


106% 


65,000 


85 


85 


7,000 


111 


110 


7,000 


187% 


187 


5,000 


«{ 


133 

95 


10,000 

338,000 








112% 


113* 


17,000 


85 


77 


201,000 


94% 


92% 


807,000 


103% 


101% 


58,000 


95% 


*96 ’ 


20,000 


103 


108 


2,000 








88% 


8fl * 


206.000 


82% 


30 


162,000 


102% 


102% 


5,000 














108% 


108% 


5,000 


lai** 


128 ' 


2,000 


$ 


64* 

74 


81.000 

23,000 


76 


78% 


217,000 
















• 1 • • 
143’' 


143 * 


4,000 








! .... 






138 


138 * 


1,000 


117% 


117 


10,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Principal ^ Int'st 

Due. ilfflount - Paid. 



Last Salk. February Sales. 



Delaware & Hudson Canal. 

» 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*8.. .1917 

. reg 1»17 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7*8 1906 

* registered 

. 6*s 1900 

• registered 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st c. 7*8 1921 

» 1st r 7 o ................ 1921 

Denver Con. Tway Co. ist g. 6’s. 1933 
J Denver Tway Co. con. g. 0’s.... 1910 

i Metropol’n Ry Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
Denver A Rio Grande 1st g. 7’s . .1900 

• 1st con. g. 4’s. 1938 

* con. g. 4*4’s .1936 

> impt. m. g. 5’s 1988 



5.000. 000 -j 

3.000. 000| 

7.000. 030] 

2 . 000 . 000 ] 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 
1,934,500 

28,650,(00 

4.348.000 
8.1U3,50U 



146 Sept.l 
143 May 
122 Dec. 
i 128*4 Feb. ] 
11794 Feb. S 
1 17*4 Jan. : 
151 Jan. i 
I 141 May 
92 Jan. S 



Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5*s. .1917 628,000 

Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1995 900,000 ' 

. g, 4s 1995 1,260,000 

Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5*s 1«37 I. a t*u ) 

• registered 1° f 

. 2d 1 m 6s 1916 2,000,000 

Duluth, Red Wing A S’n 1st g. 5*s.l928 500,000 

Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5’s. .1937 4,0U0,000 



Elgin Joilet A Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 
Erie, 1st mortgage ex. 7*s 1897 

• 2d extended 5’s. 1919 

• 3d extended 4*4’s. 1923 

• 4th extended 5 r s 1920 

• 5th extended 4*8 1928 

• 1st cons gold 7*s. 1920 

• 1st cons, fund c. 7*s. ...1920 

Long Dock consol. 6*s 1953 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Erie 1st 7’s 1910 

Buffalo A Southwestern m8’s..l908 

» small 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g 5’s 1909 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 5*s 1982 

N. Y7L E.AW. Coal A R. R. Co. 

1st g currency 6*8. 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. A W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 0's. 1913 

N. Y. A Greenw*d Lake gt. g 5*s..l946 

• small 



7,417,C00 

2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.018.000 

2.926.000 
709,500 

3,699,500 
3,705,977 j 

7.500.000 I 

2.380.000 

[ 1,500,000 

2.800.000 

12 , 000 , 00 .) 

j- 1,100,000 

J- 3,396,000 
[ 1,452,000 



106*4 Feb. 26, 9W 

100*4 Feb. 28,’ 99 
I 109*4 Jan. 19, ’99 
! 105?i Feb. 27, *99 

102 Oct. 26, *98 
67 Mar. 24,’95 

lio “Feb.aV’W 
101*4 July 23,’89 

03*4 Feb. li,*98 
112 Feb. 17, *99 

1 108 Feb. 18,*99 
115*4 Feb. 15, *99 
1 119*4 Aug. 2,*98 
112 Nov.ll,*98 
I 121 Jan. 20, *99 
104*4 June 3, '98 
145% Feb. 1,’99 
143 Dec. 30, *98 

139 Sept.20,’i)8 

140 Feb. 6, ’99 



106 Feb. 8, ’99 
j 114 Feb. 27, ’99 



102 Aug.31,’96 
109 Oct. 27,*98 



High. Low. 


Total. 


117% ii‘7% 








10,000 


100** lot” 
101% 100 




32,000 

238,000 


107 106% 


106,500 


no*’ no** 


2,000 


112*’ 112* 

108 106% 
115*4 115*4 




11,000 

95,000 

6,000 


145% 145% 
140** 1*40 * 






20,666 

5,000 


108 ” 1*06** 
114 113*4 




L000 

33,000 



Erie R.R. 1st con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 I 

• registered f 

• gen. lien 3-4s 1996 \ 

• registered ) 

N.Y., Bus. AW. 1st refdg. g. 5’s..l937 

. 2d g. 4*4’s 1937 

» gen. g. 5’s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s... 1943 I 

• registered $5,000 each f 

Wilkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1942 

1 Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 0’s.. .1910 

Eureka Springs R’y 1st 6’s, g 1933 

Evans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 6*s.l921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 0*8. ..1923 , 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5’s.. .1980 j 

Evans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 
Flint A Pere Marquette m 6’s 1920 

» 1st con. gold 5’s 1939 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.. 1939 I 

Florida Cen. A Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 6’s. .1930 

• 1st con. g 5 s 1943 

Ft Smith U’n Dep. Co.lstg4*4’s.l941 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep.lst 6*s. .1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 6’s. 1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 1st 5s..l913 
Geo. A Ala. Ry. 1st pref. g. 5’s. . .1946 

• 1st con. g 5s 1946 

Ga. Car. A N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 1 



30,000,000 



3.750.000 !j a j 

453.000 1 fa a 

2.546.000 j FA A 

2.000. 000] 1 JJ J ^ 

3,000,000 J * D 

3.500.000 A A O 

500.000 F A A 

3.000. 000 .1 A J 

2.223.000 a A O 

375.000 A A O 

450.000 . A A O 

1.591.000 J A .1 

3.999.000 I A A O 

2.000. 000 MAN 

3.083.000 A A o 

8.000. 000 j A J 

423.000 J A J 

4.370.000 J A J 
1.00(1.000 J A J 

8.176.000 

2.863.000 j A J 

2.000. 000 | A A O 

2.230.000 A A Ol 

2.922.000 J A J 

5.300.000 J A J 



93 Feb. 28,’99 


94*4 


93 


1,117,000 


72% Feb. 28, ’99 


7*4* 


71% 


590,000 


108*4 Feb. 28, ’90 


108*4 


ids 


36,666 


92^4 Aug.25,’98 








95*4 Feb. 28, ’99 


98 


95% 


87,000 


111 Oct. 6,’98 








104 Feb. 27, ’99 


104 


102 


113,000 


122 Dec. 21, ’98 








65 Nov.10,’97 








121*4 Jan. 16,’99 








104*4 Feb. 28, '99 


105*4 


101 


495,000 


110 May 10, '93 








95 Sept.15,’91 








102*4 Jan. 21,'99 




• • • 




122% Feb. 21, '99 


123** 


1*22% 


45,000 


101*4 Feb. 28, '99 


101*4 


100*1 


53,000 


100 Feb. 21,’99 


100 


101*4 


39,000 


103 Aug. 14, *90 








80*4 May 14,’90 








105 Mar. 11,’98 








85*4 Feb. 27,’99 


86% 


84*4 


152,000 


63 Feb. 27, '99 


64 % 


62 


426,000 


101*4 Feb. 28,’99 


102 


100 


51,000 


100 Dec. 12,’88 


1 :::: 






100 Jan. 31,’99 


1 :::: 


.... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota. Mies 
' for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



I 



Nana. Principal AmounL 



\ 



1.800,000 

2.400.000 

2.500.000 

15.000. 000 

04.670.000 

4.606.000 
5,425,600 

14^20,000 

4.900.000 
6,821 ,010 

8.000. 000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

16.555.000 | 

1.852.000 ! 

8.500.000 I 

485.000 

550.000 i 

250.000 



JnTst 

Paid. 



f JAJ 
) J kJ 
’ S JAJ 
i JkJ 
Mas 
Mas 
man 
1 m a n 
j a j 

JkJ 

JkJ 

JkJ 

r a a 
I f a a 
J a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
1 j a j 
j a j 
j a d 



f a a 
j a j 
j a 



Houston E. A W. Tex. 1st g 5*a. .1908 | 2,700,000 

Illinois Central, total out- 
standing 918,960,000 

• 1st g. 4*s 1604-1951 

• registered 

• 1st gold 84's 1951 

• registered 

• 1st g 3e sterl. £500,000.. lflfcl 

• registered 

• codat . trust gold 4*8. . 1962 

• resist'd 

• ool.t.g.4sL.N.OATex.l958 

• registered 

• ooT, trust 2-10 g. 4*8. . .1904 

• registered 

• West'll Line 1st g. 4*8, 196L 

• registered 

• Lou isville dl v.g. 8 3968 

• registered 

• St. Louis dlv. g. 8*8. . ..1951 

• registered 

• g. 84’s 1951 

• registered 

• Cairo Bridge 4*8 g 1960 

• registered 

Middle div. registered 5’s 1921 

• Sp’gfTeld div istg 84*8,1951 

• registered 

Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold 5*s. . . .1961 

• • gold 6*s, registered I 

• g. 84’s 1951 

■ registered ; 

• Memph. div. Istg. 4*8, 1951 

• registered ! 

Belleville A Carodt 1st 6*s 1928 

St. Louis, South. 1st gtd. g. 4*8, 1901 I 
Carbond'e A Shawt*n 1st g. 4*8, 1982 i 

lnd M Dec. A West. 1st g. 5*s 1985 1,834,000 ^ 

Indiana, 111. A Iowa 1st refdg, 5*s. 1948 | 3,500,000 j 

Internal, A G t. N*n 1st. 6*8, gold. 1919 i 7,954,000 | 

• 2d g. 5’s 1909 ! 6,598,000 1 

• 8d g. 4*8. 1921 2,721,000 1 

Iowa Central 1st gold 6*s 1938 1 6,572,000 

Kansas C. A M. R. A B. Co. 1st i I 

gtd g. 5*8 1929 1 8,000,000 j A a o| 

Kan.C.Pitt.AGulf 1st A col. g. 5’s 1923 22,578,000 I 

Kings Co. El. series A. 1st g. 6’s. .1925 , 8,177,000 

Fulton El. 1st m. g. 5’s series A. .1929 J 1,979,000 j 

Lake Erie A Western 1st g. 5’s. . .1987 t 7,250,000 j j a j 

S * 2d mtge. g. 5*s 1941 ! 8,625,000 I J a J 

| Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5*s. . . 1945 ! " — 

Lehigh Vol. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 1997 { 

• registered } 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4KV1940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1941 ! I 

• registered f 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1983 » 

» registered 1983 f 

Lehigh A N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 I 

• registered [ ( 

J Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 



Last Saux. 



Fxbruabt Salk. 



Price. Dale. Hi&i. Low. Total 



106 Feb. 27, *99 

1124 Feb. 25, *99 
1124 Nov. 23. *96 

106 Feb. 20, *99 
1004 Apr. 15,*98 
924 July a6,*99 

107 Feb. 2,*99 
1044 Jan. 80. *99 
104 Feb. 20, *99 

i604‘feptj»V*98 

i6i* * Feb.* 1*4, *99 
974 Feb. 28, *99 
‘ Feb.'24,*99 
97 * * Feb. 27,*99 
ioi4^pt.ioV*96 
ii64A\ig.l6,^ 



104 101 



1124 

106** 

lflf ' 
1044 

104*“ 

964 

834 

97 * * 



U24 

106* ’ 

.... j 

iotii 

im\ 

104“ 
M4 
83 * 
94 4 



1000 

*'iiv»6 

"IX 060 
*i&6 6i 

*”K666 
«x66i 
” 88.606 
*267,066 



2,500,000 A 



5 . 000 . 000 

15.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

10,280,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 



MAN 
MAN 
1 j JAJ 
I JkJ 

a a o] 
; a a o| 
JAJ 
JAJ 
1 j MA8 
] ) MAS; 

a a o 



g. 5’s.. 



1st eon. g. 4*s.. 



g. 4*s. 



..1914 


1.350,000 A a 0 


it 1 


I Q j 


.1937 ( 


8,145,000 1 


.1931 


3.810,000 q j 


.1931 


1.121,000 Q j 


.1938 


8 , 000,000 j a d 


.1922 


1,500,0 h MAS 


.1932 


325,000 .1 a D 


.1984 1 


1 , 500.000 j a d 



5 1264 Feb. 3, *99 
5 128 Sept. 12, *97 


1 ... 

J1MM 

I 


i 


1 

1 L000 

1 


5 






1 


) 1044 Feb. 17, *98 


I 1044 1044 


6,000 


> i21 Feb. 24, *99 


121* 


m * 


1,666 


\ 98 Dec. 2, *97 








1 90 Nov.22,*98 








1 108 Jan. 12, *90 






h,*6 


> 106 Feb. 8,*99 


106 


106 


f 1244 Feb. 27/99 


125 


1244 

»44 


3X000 


1 , 97 Feb. »*, *99 


97 


75,000 


1 68 Feb. 23. *99 1 63 


61 


53A0 


* 109 Feb. 27, *99 


110 


107 


44,000 


724 Feb. 28,*99 


75 


094 


1.461000 


70 Feb. 17, *90 


71 


70 


92,000 


62 Feb. 27, *99 


65 


60 


I 58,000 


1174 Feb. 20, *99 


i 1184 1174 


! 21.000 


110 Feb. 24,*99 


110 


1064 


5U000 


101 Feb. 6, *99 


101 


101 


1,000 


104 Aug. 8, *98 


— 






106 Feb. 28, *99 


106** 


10641 


17,000 


1184 Feb. 17, *99 
1004 July I ,*97 


U34 


11*8* 


no® 


96 Feb. 7, *99 


96 


96 i 


10,009 


93 Feb. 6, *99 


93** 


92 


4,000 


ioi Sept. 16, *97 




:::: 1 




35 Feb. 16, *90 


35 


83 . 


*1,000 


1224 Feb. 18, *99 


1284 


1224 j 


11,000 


i00 Feb. 2O,*90 i 


loo** 


bod M 


25,000 


101 Feb. 9 *99 : 101 


101 i 


8,000 


91 Sept .27, *97 j 






100 May 25, *97' 


. ... 


1 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



N. T. A Bock*y Beach 1st g.5*s, 1087 

* fid m. inc J&K 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. o’s, ..1MB 
Brooklyn A Montauk lst6*s — 1911 

» 1st 5*s 1911 

Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 6 ’s, 1989 
N. Y. B. Kx. t£ 1st g. g’d 5*8. . . .1943 
^ Montauk Ex tens. gtd. g. 5*8. . .1946 
Looisv’e Ev. ASt. Louis 

• 1st con.TrCo.ct. gold 5 1 s.l989 
■ 6 en.mtg. g.4's. 1943 

LouiSwANash.Cecilian brch. 7*s..l907 
N. O. A Mobile 1st 0’s, 1*80 

3d 6 ’s 1930 

E., Hend. A N. 1st 6 ’s. .1919 
general mort. 0’s..... 1990 

Pensacola di v. 0’s. 1900 

St. Louis div. 1 st 6 ’s.. .1901 

2d 3’s 1980 

Nash. A Dec. 1 st 7*s . . .1900 
80 . A N. Ala. si’g fd.6s.1910 

con. gtd. g. S’ s. 1906 

gold It’s 1987 

Unified gold 4’s. 1940 

registered 1940 

coll, tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1908-1918 
Pen. A At. Ik 0’s, g. g, 1921 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1981 
L.A N. A Mob. A Montg 
1st. g.4*4s 1945 

• N. Fla. A SL 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 

Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s. 1987 

L.AN. Lour.Cln.ALex. g. 4*4*8, 1981 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg. Co. gtd. g. 4*8.1945 

Louisrille Railw’y Co. 1 st c. g. 6 ’s, 1930 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s — 1906 
. 2d 0 ’s 1899 

Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5’s. 1984 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6 ’s, 1913 

Metro. 8 t. Ry.gen. col. tr.g.S’s... 1997 
' B*way A 7th are. 1 st con. g. 5’s, 1997 

» registered 

Cnlumb. A 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 
0 ftytaterod 

Lex are APa v Fer 1st gtd g 6 ’s, ifl03 

. • registered 

Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4’8.\ 1911 

• 1st con. inc. 3’s 1989 

• 2d 0’s 1989 

• equip. A col lat.g. 5’s.... 1917 
Mexican Internat’l 1st con g. 4’s, 1942 

Mexican Nat. 1 st gold 6 ’s 1907 

• 2d inc. 6 ’s^‘A” 1917 coup.due 
March 1, 1889, stamped 1 % paid 

. 2d inc. 6 ’s ”B” 1917 

Mexican Northern 1 st g. 6 ’s 1910 

• registered. 

MiLBlec.R ALigh t con^0yr.g.5’s.l926 

Minneapolis A St. Louis 1 st g. 7’s . 1927 

• 1st con. g. ft’s 1934 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. Us 1909 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. T s. . .1910 

• Pacific ext. 1 st g. 6’s — 1921 



Amount . 


Int'st 

Paid. 


984,000 


M A 8 


1,000,000 


S 


1,726,000 


▲ AO 


250,000 


MAI 


760,000 


MAS 


1,075,000 


QJAN 


200,000 


J A J 


300,000 


J A J 


8,634,000 


J A J 


2,432,000 


M AS 


490,000 


MAS 


6,0U1,0U0 


J A J 


1,000,000 


J A J 


1,990,(0) 


J A D 


10,068,000 


J A D 


580,000 


MAS 


3,500,000 


MAS 


3,000,000 


M A 8 


1,900,000 


J A J 


1,942,000 


▲ AO 


3.673,000 


FA A 


1,764,000 


MAN 


14,994.000 j 


J A J 
J A J 


12.500.000 

2.753.000 


A AO 

F A A 


6,129,000 


MA N 


4,000,000 


MAS 


2,096,000 


FA A 


6,742,000 


J A J 


3,258,000 


M AN 


3,000,000 


MAS 


4,600,000 


J A J 


24,065,000 


A A O 


10,818,000 


J A J 


4,000,000 


MAN 


2,544,000 


J A D 


3,000,000 


J A J 


12,500,000 


F A A 


j- 7,650,000 


J A D 
J A D 


i 3,000,000 


MA S 
MA 8 


[ 5,000,000 

’ i 


MA S 
MA S 


50,011,000 


J A J 


17,072,000 


JULY 


11,310,000 


JULY 


960.000 


A A O 


4,635,(100 


M A 8 


11,416,000 


J A D 


i 12,205,000 


MAS 


12,265,000 


A 


j- 1,813,000 


J A D 
J AD 


6,108,000 


F A A 


950,000 


J A D 


5,000,000 


MAN 


1,015,000 


J A D 


b3»,000 


| J A D 


1,382,000 


J A A 


, j- 3,208,000 


|j A J 



Last Sale. 



Price . Date . 



100 Jan. 17, ’99 
106*4 July 9,V7 
107 Jan. ai,™ 



107*4 July 16,*96 
108^ June 17, *95 



66 Feb. 28, *99 
5 Dec. 23, *98 

106 Nov. 11, *97 
12994 Jan. 19,*90 
117 Feb. 14, *09 
117 NovJSB,*98 
101 Feb. 27, *99 
103*4 Sept .24, ’97 
125 Dec. 7, 97 

May 25, TO 
Nov.n.’OS 
Sept JO, *96 
Feb. 9, *99 
Feb. KW 
Feb. 28, *99 
Feb. 27,'93 
Feb. 28, *99 
__ Jan. 27.V9 
109*4 Feb. 28, *99 

109*4 July 18, *98 

107 Feb. 21.-99 
94 Feb. 3,*99 

103 Jan. 18, ’98 



109 Mar. 19, *98 

105*4 Feb. 28, *99 

116*4 Feb. 28, *93 
102% Feb. 8,’99 



120*4 Feb. 28, *99 
122 Feb. 25,*99 
112*4 May 29, *9? 
126 Feb. 20, *99 



February Sales. 



68% Jan. 4,*99 
19 Jan. 20, *96 
9 Jan. 30,*96 

*88% Feb.*28,'*99 



90 

15 



Mar. 6, *95 
Dec. 7,*98 



6*4 Dec. 7. *98 
97 Feb. 11, ’97 



146 

113 

125 

127 

128 



Jan. 12, *99 
Feb. 2\’99 
Jan. 27,*99 
Jan. 27,T‘ 
Dec. 12,’l 



High. Low. 


Total. 


66 50 


884,000 


117" 117 ’ 


2,000 


121 " 118*4 


12,000 




15,000 


100% 109% 


3,000 


90*J 94*| 


183,000 


100 % ioo 


136^666 


110 106*4 


42,000 


107% 106*4 


36,000 


94 94 


5,000 


107 105 


1,135,000 


117*4 116% 
102% 102% 


54,000 

2,000 


122 120*4 


186,000 


124 122 


18,000 


126“ 106 ’ 


10,000 


126% 128*4 


12,000 


t ^ .... 1 


351,000 


i 

105*4 103** 


23,000 


j 

113 112* 


29,000 



102 Mar. 26,*87 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Prin Tc! -Amount. 



Minn., 8. 8. M. & Atlan. 1st g. 4’s. 1926 

* stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., 8. P. & 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4’s . 1888 

* stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn. St. R’y 1st con. g. 5’s 1919 



Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.l990 | 

2d mtge. g. 4’s 1990; 

1st ext gold 5’s 1944 

of Texas 1st gtd g. 5V1942 
Kan. C. & P. 1st g. 4’s. 1990 
Dal. & Waco 1st g.g. 5*sl940 j 
. Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s. . . 1900 

Tebo. & Neosho 1st 7’s 1908 

Mo Kan. & East’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s. 1942 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 

3d mortgage 7’s. 1900 

trusts gold 5’s 1917 

registered 

1st collateral gold 5’s.l920 

rpiriHti>red 

Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4’s.i938 

* 2d extended g. 5’s 1988 

Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. 1st 5’s. 1928 
Leroy & CaneyVal. A. L. 1st 5*8.1920 
8t. L. & I’rn. Mt. 1st ex. 4%’s. ..1807 

* 2d. ext g. 5's 1946 

* Arkansas b’nch ex t 5’sl895 

* g. con. R.U. & 1. gr. 5'sl931 
> stamped gtd gold 5’s. .1931 

Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 i 

* small 

• inc. g. 4’s 1945 

■ small 



Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 0’s. .1927 

• 1st cntension 0’s 1927 

• gen. g. 4*s 1938 

• Montg’rydlv.lstg.5’s.1947 

St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1931 



Nashville, Chat. & 8t. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 
. 2d 6’s 1901 

• 1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 

. 1st 0’s T. & Pb 1917 

* 1st 0’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 

# 1st g.0’s Jasper Branch .1923 i 

N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s,.1915 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. 1st e. 7’s. .1903 
f • 1st registered 1903 

* debenture 5’s 1904 

* debenture 5’s reg 

* reg. dcben. 5's 1889 1904 , 

■ deben tu re g. 4’s. . 1890-1905 ; 

* registered I 

* deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. .1905 

* registered 

* g. mortgage 3Us 1997 

* » registered ! 

Michigan Cent nil col. g. 3.%s. .1998 

» registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 3%s 1998 

* registered 

Harlem 1st mortgage 7’s c 1900 

* 7’s registered 1900 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.l980 

* reg. certificates 

West Shore 1st guaranteed 4’s 

* registered I 



Int'st 

Paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



, . . 94 Apl. 2,*95 
J * J 8994 June 18/91 



j t j ['////////, y.y/.y. 

j & j 97 Dec. 18/95 



9494 Feb. 28, *99 
07% Feb. 28, ’99 
83% Feb. 28, *99 
90 Feb. 2b/99 
79 Feb. 28, ’99 
95 Feb. 28, ’99 



J & D 
P A A 
MAN 
M A 8 
F A A 
MAN 
MAN 

J A D 

A A o 105 Feb. 18/1 



8,280,000 

6.710.000 

4.050.000 

39.718.000 

20.600.000 

998.000 

2.685.000 

2.500.000 

1.340.000 

558.000 

187.000 
4,000,000 



14.904.000 

3.828.000 

14.370.000 

7,000,000 

7.000. 000 

2.573.000 

750.000 

520.000 

4.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

2.500.000 

21.709.000 
0,945,000 

374.000 

220.000 

700.000 

500.000 

7,000,000 

974.000 

9.547.000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 



0,300,000 « J A J 13234 Feb. 18/99 
1,000,000 J A J 10594 Nov. 9, *97 
6,213,000 ! A A o 108 Feb. 18/99 

300.000 J A J 

750.000 J A J 108 Mar. 24/90 

371.000 ; J A J, 



MAN 

MAN 
MAH 
M A 8 
F A A 
F A A 
MAH 
F A A 
MAS 
J A J 
F A A, 
MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 

J A Ji 
J A J 
J A J 



114 Feb. 28/99 
115% Jan. 13/99 

90 Feb. 25/99 

91 Feb.27,’99 

ioA Feb. 27, *99 
11194 Jan. 19/99 



105% Feb. 21/99 
100% Feb. 23/99 
100% Feb. 20/99 
111% Feb. 28/99 
111% Jan. 31/99 



J A J 
J A D 
Q J 
F A A 
MAH 



128 Feb. 23/99 
117 Feb. 21, *99 
87% Fob. 28, *99 
107 Fob. 24/99 
86 Dec. 17/95 



1.320.000 

20.091.000 

5.421.000 j 
706,000 ! 

0,254,000 

4.219,500 ! 

32.447.000 

18.429.000 ; 

90.410.000 | 

12.000.000 

1.650.000 
50,000,000 - 



108% Aug.13/94 
110% Feb. 17/99 
117% Feb. ft.'OO 
113% Jan. 30/99 
113% Jan. 26/99 
108% Feb. 21/98 
101 Dec. 20/98 
104% Feb. 5/98 
107% Feb. 2/99 
104% June 30/98 
111% Feb. 20. *99 
111% Feb. 17/98 
99% Feb. 25/99 
99 Feb. 21/99 
100 Fel>. 28/99 
98% Feb. 28/99 
108 Jan. 12/99 
100% Jan. 27/99 
103 May 7,*97 

il2 *’ Feb. 28/99 
i 112% Feb. 27/99 



February Salks. 



High. Low. Total. 



95% 


«3% 


1,782,000 


09 


65% 2,780,000 


85 


83% 


38,000 


90 


87 


311,000 


80 


79 


60,000 


95 


88 


44.000 


105 


104 


9,000 


115 


113 


040,000 


90 ’* 


94% 


51,666 


93“ 


90% 


! 194,000 


;O0' ' 


100** 


21,000 


105% 


105% 


82,000 


100% 


100% 


21,000 


100% 


100 


100,000 


112 


110% 


1,249,000 



128 128 
118% 117 
88 88 
107 100 



132% 132% 
108*' 108’ ' 



6,000 

6,000 

218,500 

40,000 

0,000 

" 14,000 



110 % 

117% 



3.000 

5.000 



107% 107% 2,000 



iii% lii^: 



1,000 

111% 111% 2,000 

100 99 467,000 

99% 99 2.000 

100% 99% 1.225,000 

99% 98% 18,000 



112% 112 87,000 

112% 112 , 178,000 
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80ND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Beech Creek 1st. g. gtd. 4’s. 1986 

• registered 

• 2dgtd.5*s 1906 

Mistered 




Last Sale. February Sales. 



Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 



6,000,000 



N. Y., N. Haven & H. 1st reg. 4*8.1900 

* con. deb. receipts $1,000 

* small certifs. $100 

Honsatonic R. con. g. 5’s. .1987 

New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 
N. Y. & New England 1st 7*8. 1906 

* 1st 6*g 1906 

N.Y^Ontario & W*n con. 1st g. 5 *b1909 

* Refunding 1st g. 4*s 1992 

* Registered $6,000 only. 

N.P. 1st m. R.R.&L.G .8.F.g.c.0’s . .1921 

registered 

St. Paul AN. Pacific gen 6*8 1928 

* registered certificates 



N.P. Ry prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4’s. .1997 

' registered 

gen. lien g. 3*8 2047 

' erea. 



register 

Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 

Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l933 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5*8 1941 

Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6*s.l981 

• New River 1st 6*s 1982 

• imp’ment and ext. 6*s. . .1984 

• 8cl*o Val A N. E. 1st g.4*s,l 989 

• C.C.AT.lstg.t. g g 5*81922 



j A J 108 
j A J 106 



600,000 J A J 
J A J 



Nov. 6, 'OS 
Junel7,*98 



Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1942 
R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1982 

coup, g.bond currency 

Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5*s..l916 
R.W.AO. Ter. R.lst g. gtd 5*8.1918 
Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5*8.1915 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4’s..l922 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1991 
Carthage A Adiron lstgtd g. 4*s1961 
N. Y. A Putnam 1st gta g. 4*8. .1998 , 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5*s 1927 I 

(Ake Shore A Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st Us. 1906 I 
Lake Shore division b. 7*s 1899 

* con. co. 1st 7*8. 1900 

* con. 1st registered 1900 

* con. co. 2d 7*8. 1903 

* con. 2d registered 1903 

* g3%s 1997 

* • registered 

Cin. 8p. 1st gtd L. S. A M. 8. 7*s. 1901 
Kal., A. AG. R. 1st gtd g. 6’s.. .1988 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5's — 1984 
Michigan Cent. 1st con. 7’s 1902 

* 1st con. 6*s 1902 

- 6*8. 1909 

» coup. 5*8 1981 

* reg. 5*s 1981 

* mort. 4’s. 1940 

» mtge. 4’s reg 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 6*s. . .1969 
N.Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*8.1937 

* registered 



770,000 J * j 
J & J 
J A D 

a A o 
A A O 
A A o 
MAN 
P A A 
J A J 
MAS 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O] 



33,100 

800,000 

[ 9,081,000 

180,000 

375.000 

400.000 
1,800,000 

2.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

4.000. 000 
1^300,000 | 

924.000 I 

996.000 

[■ 9,153,000 
\ 8,725,000 

J- 28,166,000 j 

1.000. 000 

840.000 1 

1 . . 50 1 >,000 

8.000. 000 l 

2.000. 000 

1,500,000 

[ 3,576,000 j- j 

[ 2,000,000 j- 

476.000 
\ 19,425,000 



95 July 28, *98 
i3i * Feb. 24,*99 



110 Oct. 16, *94 
107 Aug.l3,*98 

100 Mar. 14, *94 

i03* May ‘22,’96 
122)4 Dec. 20, *98 



131 



121 Apr. 
102% Feb. 
105% Feb. 
106% Feb. 
116% Jan. 

! 116% Jan. 
108 Feb. 
106 Jan. 
108% Dec. 



28, *98 
17, *99 
8,*99 
20, *99 
31, *99 
5, *99 
14, *90 
5, *99 
1,*97 



131 



2,000,000 

15,007,500 

1.480.000 

2.838.000 
575 000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 




121 Oct. 24,*98 
112 Feb. 15, *99 
104% Dec. 20. *98 

122 Feb. 25,*98 
121% June 21,*98 
121 Dec. 6,*97 
106 Feb. 25, *98 

| 108 Jan. 7, *98 

i07% Feb. 27,*99 
1 104 Nov.22,*98 



104% Oct. 7,*97 
184 Feb. 27, *99 
Feb. 1-5, *99 
Aug.28,*97 
Oct. 15, *94 
Feb. 7,*99 
114% Jan. 20, *99 



103% 102% 
105% 105% 
106% 106 



108 107% 



112 112 



26,000 



3.000 

5.000 

10,000 



51,000 



3,000 



107% 107 105,000 



184 174% 

177 175 



37,500 

2,000 



120 % 120 % 12,000 



5.800.000 j A d| 106 Feb. 27,*99 106% 106% ! 56,500 

8.376.000 [MAS 1 105% Feb. 25,*99 106 104 , 153.000 

M A 8 101% Nov.80,’98 .... ....I 



[ 5,815,000 



j A J 116 Feb. 10,*99 116 
j A J 117 Oct. 15,*98| ... 

I 7 aas (Vjn t i F A A 131% Dec. 17,*98 | . . . 
f f | q f 130 Sept .28, *96 . . . 



115% 6,000 



t 87 770 mo Q J 103 Feb. 28,*99 103% 102% 1,316.500 

i J 103 u Feb# 28,*99 103% 103% 13,000 

[ 56000000 QP : 88% Feb. 27,*99 69 67% 1,707,000 



1.538.000 qmch 92 Feb. 6,*99 92 

3.871.000 j A J 115 Feb. 24,*99 116 



750,000 MAN 



102 June 27, *98 i 



92 

114 



130 



7,283,000 Im an! 130% Feb. 27,*99 130% 

2.000. 000 A A O 128 Nov.25,'98 

5.000. 000 P A A 117% Aug.30,’98 

5.000. 00n I j a N 97% Feb. 27,*99 I 97% 96% 
600,000 Ij A J 101 Feb. 23/97 ' .... .... 



3,500 

14.000 

4.000 

* 81,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale* 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Int'st 


Last 8 ale. 


February Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High 


Lot r. 


Total. 


A A o 


92 Feb. 28, *99 


93 


92 


510,500 


▲ a o 










A A o 










j a d 


102*4 Jan. 28, *98 








▲ a o 


85 Dec. 16, *96 


.... 


.... 




man 


9 Sept. 7, *98 










8** Sept. 8, *98 









j a j 


82 Feb. 27, *99 


85 


82 


5,000 


j a j 


111 Feb. 25, *99 


112 


no 


18,000 


j a d 


101% Feb. 28,*99 


10294 10194 


206,000 


rax 


128** Feb. 27, *99 


129 


128** 


40,000 


j a j 


121 June 18, *98 


.... 






j a j 


102 May 24,*94 




, . . , 




j a j 


110** Feb. 28, *99 


112 


110** 


197,000 


BEPT. 


88 Feb. 28,*99 


89 


87*4 


147,000 


OCT. 


7094 Feb. 25,*99 


71** 


7094 


112,000 


j a d 


107 Feb. 28, *99 


107 


100*4 


44,000 


▲ a o 










m a n 


101** Dec. 21,*91 


.... 


.... 





j a j 


115V* Feb. 14, *99 


115** 


115** 


2,000 


j a j 


110 July 8, *98 








Mas 


114** Feb. 15, *99 


114** 114** 


1,000 


a a o 


115V* Feb. 1,*99 


115** 


115** 


4,000 


a a o 


116** Feb. 1,*99 


I 




1,000 


m a n 


113 Nov.23,*98 








m a n 


107 Dec. 30, *98 








r ax 


107** Jan. 6, *90 






t . _ 


rax 


109k Apr. 23, *97 








j a j 


13894 Jan. 6,*99 








j a j 


141 Nov. 10, *98 








a a o 


126 Aug. 26, *95 








x a o 


113 May 14,»96 








a a o 


110 May 3, *92 








m a n 


107 May 25,*98 






.... 


j a j 


113 Apr. 18, *95 








a a o 










j a j 










j a j 










j a j 


107 May 18,*96 








ua s 


102 Nov.l0,*97 






. . r 


j a j 













108 May 12,*97 








j a d 










QM 15 










Mas 










Q Mch 










MAN 










MAN 


111 July 8, *97 









m a s 


115** Feb. 14,*98 








F A A 










j a j 










J A J 


101 Feb. 20, *90 


101 


101 


2.000 


mas 


96 Feb. 3, *99 


96 


90 


9,000 


MAN 


20 Dec. 20, *98 


.... 






Q F 


120 May 11 *98 








MAN 


90 Sept, 22*98 


.... 


.... 




j a d 


137 Nov. 17,*93 




.... 






Name. 



Principal 
Due . 



Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 4s. 1096 

• registered 

* small bonds 

Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s. ..... .1086 

• gen. mortg. g 6*8 1067 

Ohio Southern gen jar 4V 1021 

• gen. eng. Trust Co. certs. . . 

Omaha ASt.Ix>.lstg4*s 1901 



Oregon Ry. A Nav. lets. f. g. 6*s. .1009 
Oregon R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g 4*8.1946 



Oregon Short Line 1st g. 6’s 1922 

' Utah A Northern 1st 7’s. 1006 

* g. 5*s 1928 

Oreg. Short Line 1st con. g. 5*8.1946 

• non-cum. inc. A 5’s 1946 

• non-cum. inc. B.AcoL trust 



Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4**’a 1917 

> s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1010 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
f Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414*8, 1st 1021 

• reg 1921 

• gtd.3V* coi.tr .reg. cts.,1937 
Pitts., C. C. A St. Louis con. g 4**’s 

• 8eries A 1940 

• Series B 1942 

• Series C 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4*8 1945 

Pitts., C. A St. Louis 1st c. 7’s.. 1900 

■ 1st reg. 7*s 1900 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7*s. .1912 

• 2d ?'s 1912 

• 3d 7*s 1912 

Chic., St. Louis, A P. 1st c. 5*8. .1932 

• registered 

Cleve. A Pitts, con. a. fund 7*8.. 1900 

• gen.gtd.g.4**’s 8er. A. 1942 

• Series B 1942 

E.APitts. gen.gtd.g.3**s8er.R..1940 

C..1940 



Amount 



j- 22,923.000 



2,000,000 

2. 428.000 

1.381.000 

1.417.000 

2.876.000 



601,000 

19,481,000 



4.996.000 

1.877.000 

10.337.000 

7.185.000 

14.341.000 

4.446.000 

1.859.000 

1.732.000 



19,467,000 

5,000,000 



Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4*8. . .1923 
' con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . . 1905 
con. currency, 6*s registered ... 1905 

con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

f registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4**’s 1935 

U’d N.J. RR. A Can Co. g 4 * 8 ... 1944 
Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4*s,1936 
Sunbury A Lewiston 1st g. 4’s. .1938 



10,000,000 
\ 10,000,000 
2,000,000 
j 4,863,000 

[• 6,863,000 

2.917.000 

2.646.000 

2 . 000,000 

1.506.000 

iMfcOOO 

3.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

2,25u,000 

1.118.000 

4.447.000 

5.389.000 

1.400.000 



1.675.000 
22,762,000 

4.718.000 

4.998.000 
3,000,000 

1.2.50.000 

5.646.000 

1.300.000 
500,000 



Pea, Dec.AEv.Tr.Co.ctf.lstg.6*e.l920 1,140,000 

# Ev.div.Tr.Co.cflstg.6’8.1920 1,43:3,000 

• Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d mort 5 8.1926 ) 1,851,000 

* » 1st instal. paid f 



Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 6’s. . . . 1921 1,495,000 

• 2dm4**'s 1921 1,499,000 

Pine Creek Railway 6*s 1932 3,500.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Ndu. 



Principal 
Due . 



Amount. 


InVtt 


Last 


Balk. 


| Fkbruart Salks. 


Paid. 


Price 


Date. 


\Hioh. Low} Total. 



Pittsburg, Qev. A Toledo 1st IPs. 1982 

Pittsburg. Junction 1st 6*s. 1922 

Pittsburg ALB.iidg.V8 ser. A, 1928 

Pittsburg, McK’port A Y. 1st 6*8, 1982 
| . Mfif 1984 



) McKspt A 



d g. ( 

B ell 



v.istg.rs. 



.1918 



Pittsburg, Pains. 6 Fpt. 1st g. 5’s, 1916 
Pitts., Bhena’go A L. B. 1st g. 6*8, 1910 
. 1st cons. 6’s. 1948 

Pittsburg A West’s 1st gold 4*8, 1917 
» J. P. M. A Co., ctfs^ . . ■ ■ 
Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 



Beading Co. gen. i 



.1997 



fUo Grande West*n 1st g. 4’s 1909 

Kio Grande Junc-n 1st gtd. g.S’s, 1989 
Bio Grande Southern 1st g. 8-4, 1940 
Balt Lake City 1st g. sink fu’d 0’s, 1913 



Bt. Jo. AGr. IsL 1st g. 2J42. 



.1947 



Bt. Louis A San F. 2d 6*8, Class A, 1906 

2d g. 6*8. Class B 1906 

2d g. 6*8. Class C 1906 

1st g. 6*8 P. C. A O 1919 

geo. g. 6*s. 1981 

gen. g. 5*s 1981 

1st Trust g. 5’s 1987 

Ft. Smith A Van B. Bdg. 1st 6% 1910 

Kansas, Midland 1st g. 4’s 1937 

8t. Louis A 8an F. R. R. g. 4*s..l996 
{, • 8outh*ndlv. 1st g.5*s. 1947 

Bt. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4*s Bd. etfs. 1909 

• 2d g. 4*s inc. Bd. ctfs 1989 

Bt. Paul City By. Cable oon-gJJ’s. 1987 

. gtd. gold 5*s 1907 

Bt. Paul A Duluth 1st ft’s 1913 

• 2d ft’s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 



St. Paul, Minn. A Manito’a 2d 6*s..l909 

' • Dakota ex t’n 6*8. 1910 

> 1st con. 0’s 1983 

• 1st con. fl’s, registered.... 

* 1st c. 6*8, red’d to 494*8 

* 1st cons. 6*s register’d.... 

• Mont, ex t’n 1st g. 4’s. . 1937 

t registered 

Minneapolis Umon 1st 6’s 1922 

Montana Cent. Ist6’s int gtd. .1937 

* 1st 6’s, registered 

• 1st g. g. 5’s 1987 

• registered 

Eastern Minn. 1st d. 1st g. 6’s. .1906 

* registered 

Bastn. R’yMinn. N. dir .lstg.4’s. 1940 



registered. 
‘ASiou 



2.400.000 

1.440.000 

2 , 000,000 

2.260.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1 . 000,000 

а, ooo,ooo 

406.000 

4.700.000 

5.000. 000 
U62,000 

[ 62,456,000 

16.200,000 

1.800.000 
4^10,000 

297.000 

3.500.000 

500.000 
2,709.500 

2.400.000 

1.028.000 

7.807.000 
12/5)8,000 

1.099.000 

304.000 

1.606.000 

б, 386,000 

1.500.000 

20 , 000,000 

9.000. 000 

2.480.000 

1.188.000 

1 . 000 . 000 
2,000000 
1 , 000,000 



Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g.5’s, 1988 I 
• registered | 

i 

8an Pe Pres. A Phoe.By .1st g.5*s, 1947 ! 
San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f . g. 5*8, 1919 
8ar. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6’s. . .1934 : 
• 1st g. 5*s 1934 

Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 5*8 192R 

Carolina Central 1st con. g. 4*8.1949 

Bodus Bay A Sout’n IstS’s. gold, 1924 
South Caro’a A Georgia 1st g. 5’s, 1919 



a A o 
J A J 
A AO 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

j a j 
a a o 
j a j 

j a j 

it a n 



j a j 
j a j 

j a j 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j 

j a j 

man 
nan 
Maw 
r a a 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
j a d 
a a o 

man 
j a j 
jajl 5 
j a j 
pa a 
a a o 
j a d 



8,000,000 

5,676,(100 

18.344.000 

21.963.000 

7.805.000 
2,150,030 
6,000,000 

2.700.000 
4,700,900 
5,000,000 

3.625.000 



a a o 
iM a n 
' j a j 
i j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
ja d 
ja d 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
j a j 



107J4 Oct, 26, *96 
121 NovJW,*96 
112 Mar. 25,-93 

117 May a/80 



90 Oct. 10, *98 
112)4 Dec. 9,*98 

98 July 14,*97 

99 Feb. 27,’90 
99 Feb. 24,-99 



8894 Feb. 28, *96 



9494 Feb. 28, *99 
102)4 Feb. 3,-99 
729? Feb. 28, ’99 



8394 Feb. 28, *99 

11494 Feb. 2, *90 
11494 Feb. 15, *99 
1149? Feb. 17,*99 
118 May 23,-92 
12394 Feb. 27,-99 
106)4 Feb. 28.-90 

105 Feb. 17,*98 

106 Oct. 4,-96 



88 Feb. 28,’90 
9994 Feb. 23.’99 

9294 Feb. 28,-99 
52 Feb. 28, *99 
90 Nov. 8.27 
90 Mar. 20,-96 
120 Feb. 8, *90 
113 Feb. 8/90 



12494 Feb. 20, *99 
125 Feb. 25,’99 
13894 Feb. 20,-99 
13794 Feb. 23,-99 
11394 Feb. 24,-99 
105 Nov. 4,-95 
10594 Feb. 20,-99 
104 Jan. 27,-99 
12794 Feb. 8,-96 
182 Jan. 26,-99 
115 Apr. 24,-97 
115 Feb. 15,-99 

Uifi jan. 25,-08 j 



113 Aug .28/ 98 



9994 

9094 


83 


802,000 

120,000 


8994 


8694 


4,420,000 


94 

10294 


102 & 


273,000 

1,000 


73 


72 


81,000 


84 


83 


88,500 


mu 


114U 


17,000 


1 litZ 


1 


29,000 


11494 


11494 


2,000 


12394 

10094 


188 


57,000 

284,000 


105 


106 


1,000 








8894 


8594 

9694 


224,000 
i 41,000 


% 


90 

5194 


3,824.000 

4.760,500 


120 " 


120* 


7,666 


113 


113 


10,000 


12494 


124 1 


10,000 


12594 


188^ 


68,000 

20,000 


iS 


118)2 


15.000 

110,000 


10594 


10694 


13,000 








115 


lii’ * 


18,000 



4.940.000 ! M a s 

3.872.000 J a J 

4.056.000 A a o 

1.780.000 | A a o 

2.500.000 I j a J 

2.847.000 J a J 



600,000 j a J 105 Sept. 4/86 
5^60,000 i u a N 1 10494 Feb. 27/99 . 10494 103 



100V4 Oct. 20/97 

10694 Aug. 2,-97 I 

12594 Feb. 15/99 12594 13594 

10494 Feb. 5,-98 ! | 



A 



10,000 



111,000 



Digitized by 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal Amfmn t. 



Southern Pacific Co I 

f Gal. Harrisb’gh & 8. A. 1st g6’s..l910 4,756,000 

. 2d g 7’s 1005 1.000,000 

. Mex. & P. div 1st go’s. 1031 Id, 418, 000 

Houst. & T C 1st Waco & N 7’s. . 1003 j 1,140,000 
. 1st g 5’s int. gtd 1037 7,107,000 

* con.g6 s int. gtd 1012 3,455,000 

* gen. g 4’s int. gtd 1921 4.297,000 

- Morgan’s La & Tex. 1st g 6’s 1 020 1,494,000 

. 1st 7’s 1918 5,000,000 

N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s.. 1012 1,442.500 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g 5's 1927 18,842,000 

San Ant.«SrAranPas8lstgtdg4’s.l943 18,886,000 

Tex. & New Orleans 1st 7’s 1905 1,620,000 

* Sabine div. 1st gO’s. . .1012 2,575,000 

, i con. g 5’s 1943 1,620,000 



South’n Pac. of Ariz. 1st 6’s 1009-1010 ! 10,000,000 

r South. Pac. of Cal. 1st g 6’s. 1905-12 30,577,500 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1037 6,606,000 

* stamped 1905-1037 12,788,000 

l. Austin & Northw’n 1st g 5’s. . .1041 1,920,000 



So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s. ..1937 5,500,000 

So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.. ..1911 4,180,000 



Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s.l994 

f • registered 

* Memph.div.lstg.L4%-5’s.l996 



* registered 

East Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s 1938 

• registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 6’s 1018 

A tl. & Char. Air Line, income. .1900 

Col. & Greenville, 1st 5-6’s 1916 

East Tenn., Vu. & Ga. 1st 7’s. . .1900 

■ divisional g 5’s 1930 

■ con. 1st g 5’s 1056 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-6’s 1022 

Knoxville & f>hio, 1st g 0's 1925 

Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s 1015 

• equip, sink, fd g5’s, 1009 

• deb. 5’s stamped 1927 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 

• small 

• ser. R 6’s 1911 

» small 

• ser. C 6’s 1916 

• small 

• ser. D 4-5’s 1921 

» small 

• ser. E 5’s 1026 

• small 

. ser. F 5’s 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1036 

• gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 

W. O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 1014 



\ 27,859,000 
| 5,083,000 

J- 4,500,000 

1,000,000 

760.000 
2 , 000,000 
8 , 128,000 

3.106.000 
12,770,000 

5 . 660.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

818.000 

3.368.000 

j- 600,000 

j- 1,900,000 

j- 1,100,000 

[ 950,000 

| 1,775,000 

1.310.000 

2 . 808.000 

2.466.000 

1.025.000 

2.531 .000 



Spokane Falls & Nor th.lstgJPs.. 1939 2.812,000 

Staten Island Ry 1st gtd. g 4%s.. 1943 500,000 



Ter. It. It. Assn. St. Louis lg 4%’s.l939 7,000,000 

( ■ 1st con. g. 5’s 1804-1944 4,500,000 

1 St. L. Mcrs. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s. 1930 3,500,000 

Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g6’s.l914 444,000 



Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, i 1<rir 
t'm. Texarkana to Ft. VV’th s 

» 1st gold 5’s 2000 

• 2d gold income, 5’s 2000 



3,346,000 

21.216,000 

23.227,000 



Third Avenue 1st g 5’s 1937 5,000,000 



Int'st 

Paid. 


Last Sale. 


I February Sales. 


Price. Date. 


1 High. Law. 


| Total. 










F A A 


99% Dec. 9/98 






J A D 


110 Feb. 27/99 


11014 HO 


8,000 


M A N 


104 Feb. 28, ’99 


104% 10314 


364,000 


J A J 


125 J une29.’92 






J A J 


107 Feb. 21/99 


107 107 


1.000 


A A O 


112 Dec. 9/98 






A A O 


89 % Feb. 28/99 


9ti m 4 


28.000 


J A J 


120% Feb. 17, *98 






A A O 


139 Jan. 21/99 






A A O 1 








J A .1 


100% Jan. 24/99 






.J A J 


85*4 Feb. 28/99 


8534 78 


2,270,000 


F A A 


116 Dec. 14,’oS 






MAS 


106«4 Nov. 17/97 






J A J 


105 Feb. 28/99 


105*4 103*4 


362,000 


J A J 


112 Feb. 10/99 


112 112 


1,000 


A A O 


118% Dec. 17/98 






M A N 


10234 Nov. 11/98 








109 Feb. 25, ’99 


109 1*07” 


366,000 


J A J 


9934 Feb. 28/99 


99H 951-4 


300,000 


J A J 








J A J 


113% Nov. 23/98 







j & j 

j & J I 
.i & j 1 

M A S 

; m a s 

j & j 
A & O 
.1 A .J 
!j & J 
J & J 
M & N 
J & J 
J A J 
.1 A J 
j M A 8 
A & O 
M & S 
M A 8 
M A 8 
M & S 
I M & S 
M & S 
M A S 
M A 8 
M A 8 
M A S 
M & S 
MAN 
M A N 
F A A 
J A .7 

J A J 
.TAD 



A A O 
F A A 
A A O 

q JAN 



M A S 

J A D 
MAR. 

J A J 



105% Feb. 28/99 
98 ()ct. 31/98 

107% Jan. 4/99 


106% 


105 


650,000 


108 Feb. 27/99 


108 


107% 


7,000 


ii2% Aug.17/97 








104 May 24/95 








118 Sept .30/98 








U)4*T4 Feb. 24, *99 


104*4 


104% 


10.000 


117 Feb. 28/99 


117 


116% 


26,000 


116 Feb. 23/99 


116 


115 


42,000 


124% Feb. 17/99 


124% 


124 


27,000 


119% Feb. 16/99 


119% 


119% 


2,000 


12314 Feb. 1/99 


123% 


123% 


1,000 


101 Nov. 2/97 








104% Dec. 16/98 




.... 












































109 Jan. 12/99 








111 Feb. 23/99 


l 111 


110*4 


42,000 


110 Doc. 29/98 








90 Feb. 23/99 


90 


90 


1,000 


118J4 Dec. 1/98 


.... 

.... 






109 Oct. 12/98 








111% Dec. 28/98 


| 






103 Oct. 27/98 








105% Dec. 18/95 




.... 




105J4 Dec. 27/98 


.... 






114 Feb. 28/99 


114 


110% 


175,000 


52 Feb. 28/99 


54 


48*2 


12,746,000 


125*4 Feb. 8/99 


125*4 


125*4 


, 10,000 



Digitized by C.ooQle 




BOND BALES. 



501 



BOND QUOTATIONS.*— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Noth.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount . 



Int'st 

Paid. 



Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5*s 1085 

( • 1st M. g 5*s West. div. ..1036 

< ■ gen. g. 5’s 1935 

f • Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4’s.l990 

Toledo, Peoria A W. 1st g 4 ? s. . . .1917 
Tol., SI.L.AK.C. Tr. Rec. 1st g 6’s .1916 



3 , 000,000 j a j 

2.500.000 A a o 

1.500.000 

2.340.000 



J k D 
a a o 



4,hoo.ooo j a d 
8,234,000 | M a N 



Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5’s 1028 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st gJS’s.1945 



Union Pacific R. R. A Id gt g 4S.1047 

* registered 

Union Pac. Tr. Co. cts. g. 4%s..l918 
U.P. Den.AGT.Co.cf.lstc.g.ys.1930 



1.852.000 1 J a D 

4.387.000 A a o 

90,000,000 J a J 
j a j 
2,000,000 MAN 
15/288,000 J a D 



Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5’s 1009 

• 2d mortgage gold 5’s..l039 

• deben. mtg series A.. 1989 

• series B 1939 

• 1st g.5’s Det. A Chi. ex. 1940 
St. L., Kan. C. A N. St. Chas. B. 

b - late’s 1908 



31.664.000 
14,000,000 

3.500.000 

25.740.000 

3.439.000 



1 , 000,000 1 a a o 



MAN 

r a a 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5’s. .1987 

» geng.3-4’8 1943 

. inc.5’8 1948 



10,000,000 J a J 
9,780,000 A a O 
10,000,000 I Nov. 



West Chic. 8t. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 
* 40 years con. g. 5’s 1986 



3.009.000 M a N 

6.031.000 nan 



West Ya. Cent’l A Pac. 1st g. 6’s.!911 

WheelingA Lake Erie 1st g. 5’s.l928 

* Trust Co. certificates 

* Wheeling div. 1st g. 6's.l928 

* ex ten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 



Wisconsin Cent.Co. 1st trust g.5’sl987 

• eng. Trust Co. certificates. 

• income mortgage 5’s. ..1987 



3,250,000 


j a j 


1,018,000 

1,982,000 


a a 0 


1,500,000 


j a j 


1,624,000 1 


f a a 


1,987,000 

10,013,000 


j a j 


7,775,000 ! 


a a 0 



Last Sale. 


February Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


106 Feb. 3, *99 
102 Dec. 28, ’98 


106 


106 


28,000 


85 Peb. 27, *90 
79 Feb. 25, *99 
104 Feb. 27,*99 


m 

79 

106 


84 

78% 

102 


50.000 

17.000 
264,000 


99% Feb. 24, *99 


100 


99 


28,000 


103% Feb. 28, *99 
104% Feb. 23/99 
68 Feb. 24, *99 
88 Feb. 21,*99 


105 

104% 

68 

88 


103% 

68 

87% 


2,661,000 

2,000 

34.000 

19.000 


115 Feb. 28/99 
96 Feb. 25/99 






190.000 

125.000 


86% Feb. 28, ’99 
107% Feb. 28, *99 

100% Jan. 6, *99 

110% Feb. 20, *90 
50% Feb. 28/90 
20% Feb. 28/90 


37% 

109 


35% 

107% 


1,001.000 

12,000 


1 


16 


20,000 

817.000 

205.000 


99 Dec. 28, *97 








118 Jan. 6,*99 




.... 




108 Feb. 28/99 
104% Dec. 20/98 
100 Sept. 2/98 
92% Mar. 11/98 


108 


105 


16,000 


34 Nov. 16/97 
68% Feb. 28, *99 
9% Feb. 20, *99 


70% 

10 % 


‘81% 

8 


4.688,000 

177,000 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Namb 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 


InVst 


Year 1899. 


February Sales. 


Paid. \ 


High . TjOW. 


High. Low . | Total . 



United States 2*8 registered Opt’l 

3’s registered 1898 

3*8 coupon 1898 

3*8 small bonds reg 1898 

3’s small bonds coupon.. .1898 

4’s registered 1907 

4’s coupon 1907 

4’s registered 1925 

4’s coupon 1925 

6’s registered 1904 

5’s coupon 1904 

4’s reg. cer. ind. (Cherokee) 1890 



25,364,? 00 



193,192,750 



559,660,400] |J * 



Q M 

Q F 

Q r 

Q F 
L Q F 

jao 
a jao 



162,315,400-jj QP 



QF 



100,000,000] 

1,660,000 | MAR 



99% 99 
107% 106*1 
108 \ 
107% 107] 
107*i 
1125, 

113% 

129 128 

129% 128 
111 % 111 % 
113% 111 . 



II 

nu 

U2& 




2,000 

26.500 

329.000 
500 

15,020 

8.000 

42,300 

144.000 

53.500 
5,000 

40,000 



District of Columbia 3-65’s. . 

* small bonds 

* registered 

* funding 5’s 

* * small 

* * registered 



.1924 



1899 



14,083,600 

800,400 



f a a 
f a a 
f a a 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



Digitized by 




m THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE 

BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prloe and date; highest aad lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due . 



Amount . 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8.1948 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. 8*8. .1900 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 0*s. . . .1915 

Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6*8.1942 
B’klyn Wharf A Wh. Co. 1st g. 5*s.l945 

■Chic. June. A St’k Y*ds ool. g. 5*8.1915 

» non-cum. inc. 5’s. 1907 

Colo. Coal A Iron 1st con. g. 0’s. .1900 
Colo. C’l A I*n Devel.Co. gtd g.5*s.l9O0 

■ Coupon off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.fl’s 1919 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co. gen. sf g 5’s. . 1943 
Commercial Cahle Co. 1st g. 4*8.2397. 

• registered 

Det. Mack-AMar. Id. gt. 84 S A. .1911 
Erie Teleg. A Tel. col. tr. g s fd 5*8.1928 

Crand Bi v. Coal A Coke 1st g. 6*8.1919 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. 1st g. 5*8.1920 
Hend*n Bdg Co. 1st s’k. t*d g. 6*s.l93L 
Hoboken Land A imp. g. 5’s.. . . .1910 

Illinois Steel Co. debenture 6*s. . .1910 

• non. conv. deb. 5’s 1910 

iron Steamboat Co. fl’s 1901 

lnternat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g0*s. 1918 

Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

• 1st g. 5’s 1926 

. 2d g. 5*s 1920 

Knick’r’ker IoeCo.(Chic)lst g5*s. 1928 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5*s — 1919 | 
Manh. Beta H. A L. lim. gen. g. 4*8.1940 
Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s’k f*d g. 5*8.1918 ' 

• registered ! 

Mich. Penins. Car Co. 1st g 5*8. . .1942 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6*s. . .1920 1 
Newport News Shipbuilding A I 

Dry Dock 5*8. 1890-1990 \ 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5*9 cnv.,1920 
N. Y. A Ontario Land 1st g 6’a...l910 

Peoria Water Co. g 0*8 1889-1919 

Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g 0 *b 1920 

Procter A Gamble, 1st g B*g 1940 

Roch APitts.ClAIr.Co. pur my5*8.1946 

St. Louis Terml. Cupples Station. 

A Property Co. 1st g 44’s 5-20. .1917 
8o. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 0’s. .1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 0*8. . . .1906 
Standard Hope A Twine 1st g. 6*8.1940 

• • inc. g. 5*8.1946 

Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 0’s..l912 

Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 0*8.. .1917 
( . Bir. div. 1st con. 6*s. . .1917 

{ Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 0*s. .1922 
I De Bard. C A 1 Co. gtd. g 6*8. . .1910 
" ~ b. fd deb.. 1915 



12,000,000 

3.068.000 
2,000,000 

1,000,000 

17,500,000 

10,000,000 

2.575.000 

2.964.000 
700,000 



1.043.000 

2 . 021.000 

| 10,595,000 

8 , 021,000 

1,906,000 



MAN 
F Sc A 
Q St J 
Q k J 

A St O 

j a j 



780,000 ! A a o 

1.090.000 i j a j 

1.705.000 I M a a 

1.440.000 I M a N 



JnTst 

Paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



Mas: 106% Feb. 28, *90 
q r I 100 Feb. 24, *99 
Mas| 90 Feb. 28, *99 



j a j 
f a a 



j a j 
j a j 
f a a 
j a j 



89 Feb. 28, *99 
109)6 Feb. 9, *97 



100 Feb. 28, *99 
81 Feb. 11,*97 



103 Dec. 1,*98 
88 Feb. 20, *99 

103% Nov. 10, *98 

104 Feb. 10,-*98 



6,200,000 

7,000,000 

500,000 

8,408,000 



1,975,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 



22 

no 



Feb. 4,*99 
Jan. 31, *99 



J a J 
a a o 
j a j 
f a a 



j a d 
j a d 
a a o 



1.250.000 l M a N 
i,3uo,ooo | m a n 

2,000,000 ' M * N 

2,000,000 

8.080.000 

2,000,000 



90 Nov. 20, *95 
107)6 June 3,*92 
111 Aug.23, 97 

102 Jan. 19,*94 

99 Jan. 17,*99 
70 Apl. 28, *97 
754 Dec. 4, *95 
1134 Feb. 27, *99 



1054 Oct. 10, *98 
80 May 4,*97 
1004 Feb. 25, *99 



102 

55 

103 

98 



m a n 

Mas 
j a j| 108 

94 



J A J 
1,261,000 | M a N 100 



July 8,*97 
Aug.27,’95 

Feb. 17, *99 

Dec. 3,*98 
Feb. 20, *99 

May 21, *94 
June 4, *96 



February Sales. 



443,000 f a A 1 924 May 5, *98 



1.254.000 
590,000 

2,000,000 

1 . 100.000 



[ 2,000,000 



M a N i 100 June 23, *92 
MIN 1064 Oct. 14,*96 
J a J 113 Apr. 4, *98 

MAN 



J A D 



478.000 j a J| 101 Feb. 19, *97 

4.975.000 1 m a 8 1 

2.912.000 ! f A A ' 88 Feb. 28,*99 

7.500.000 l 30 Feb. 28, *99 

400.000 J AD 



U. S. Mortgage ana Trust Co. 
Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 






Series B 5*8 


1899-1914 


1,000,000 


MAN 


• C 5*8 


1900-1915 


1,000,000 


a a o' 


• D 44*s 


1901-1910 


1,000,000 


j a j, 


• E 4*s 


1907-1917 


1,000.000 


j a d 


t F 4’s 


1908-1918 


1,000,000 1 


mas! 


* G 4*8 




1,000,000 


f a ai 


* H 4’s 

.Small bonds 


1903-1918 


1,000,000 j 


MAN 



1.244.000 

3.399.000 
1,000,000 

2.428.000 
6,000,000 



a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
f a a 



High. Low.] Total . 



100% 1004 
106 106 
904 864 



90 844 



100 100 



88 864 



22 



35JKI0 

131,000 

‘l04^66b 



27,000 

*0(^66o 

2,000 



107 Feb. 23, *99 
1094 Feb. 24,*90 
84 May 2, *95 i 
103 Feb. 21, *99 
117 Jan. 9, *99 



1134 112 

j 

1004 084 

108 108 
104’’ 108“ 


119,000 


22,000 

3,000 

14,000 






















88U 80 * 
82% 28 

107 106 

1004 107 

ids ” ioe“ 


457,000 

1,841,000 


97.000 

63.000 

53.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date : highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



InVt 
1 paid . 



Last Sale. 



Vermont Marble* 1st a. fund 5’s. .1910 

Western Union deb. Vs 1875-1900 

* 7*8, registered 1900 

* debenture, 7’s. 1884-1900 I 

• registered. f 

• col. trust cur. 5*8 JL988 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. to... .1911 I 

l Northwestern Telegraph 7*s. . .1904 I 
Wheel L. E. A P. Cl Co. 1st g5*s.l9l9 | 



Oas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Oas Light Co. 1st g. 5’s, .1947 j 
Best. Un.Gas tet ctfs s’k f*d g. 5*8.1909 
B*klyn Union GasCo.lstoon.g.5’8.1945 

'Columbus Gas Co.* 1st g. 5's.. 1908 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1983 , 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g. 5's 1918 

Edison Elec. Ulu. 1st oonv. g. 5's. 1910 : 

• 1st con. g. 5's 1995 1 

• Brooklyn 1st g. 5's 1940 

• registered 

• 1st con. g4*s 1989 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st con. g. 5’s 1983 

General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. ..1988 
'Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. 1st i 

g. 5’s 1915 • 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1922 > 

Uc. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5’s.l919 I 

• small bonds | 

Teop’s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g to.1904 
' • 2d gtcL g. 5’s. 1904 

• 1st oon. g ft’s. 1943 , 

• refunding g. 5’s 1947 ] 

- • refuding registered l j 

j Chic.Gas LtACoke 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1937 

Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5’s.l938 
Eq.GasA Fuel, Chic, lstgtd.g.ft’s.1905 I 
MutualFuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5’8.1947 , 
western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5’s 1933 : 



Price. Dale. 



j- 8,540,000 



540.000 |j AD 

MAN 
MAN 

1 , 000,000 ** 

8.502.000 [j a J 

1.957.000 j a J 
US0.900 J A J 

845.000 J A J 



Nov.21,*98 
Mar. 11, *96 
i July 7,*97 
|Nov. 12,*97 
l Feb. 27, *99 
Nov.i7,*96 

68 Dec. 28**96 



1.150.000 ‘ j AD 

7,000.000 j A J 1 9195 Oct. 12, *98 

13^280,000 MAN 118 Feb. 25, *99 
L215,000 j A J 104% Jan. 28**96 

4.813.000 j A J 96 Feb. 28, ’SO 

1.049.000 r A a 94 Aug.l0,*96 



4,312,0(0 M A 8 

2.156.000 | J A J 

1.500.000 ** g! 

2.000. 000 J A J 

2,500,(0) M A 8 1 

6.000. 000 J AD 



I Feb. 7, ’99 
Feb. 3, *99 
iFeb. 4**97 



102 

115 



Feb. 14/96 
Feb. 28/99 



1.225.000 paa 92% Mar. 11/95 

3.750.000 a A o j 



j- 10,000,000 | q r 



109 Feb. 28**99 
97% Nov. 1**95 



2,100,000 

2.500.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10,000,000 

4.348.000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,805,500 



| M A N 125 Feb. 
i J A D 107% Feb. 
A A o | 125 Feb. 
i m a s 1 106 Dec. 

| m ft g 

j A J , ioo&Veb.' 
j A d 108% Feb. 
J A J 106 Feb. 
MAN 106% Feb. 
man 101 Mar. 



25/99 

27,*99 

16**99 

16**98 



10/99 
0,*99 
20, *99 
1/99 
16, *98 



February Sales. 

High. Low.' Total. 



115 



114 



111 



8 



117% 
96% 96% 



H2h 

122*1 



115 


114 


25,000 








109% 


107% 


35,000 


125 


125 


8,000 


107% 


107% 


25,000 


125 


125 


9,000 


10»% 

109 


a 


1,000 

8,000 


106 


100 


5,000 


106% 


1U6H 


1,000 



5,000 



41.000 

* 118*665 

47.000 
4,000 



BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Armstrong.— David Armstrong, formerly Receiver of the Fidelity National Bank, Cin- 
'Cinnati, Ohio, and later of the Farmers* National Bank, Portsmouth, Ohio, died Feb. 4. He 
was at one time President of the First National Bank, Jackson, Ohio. 

Boekemohle.— H. W. Bockemtthle, President of the Bank of Ellinwood, Rons., died 
Feb. 18. 

Brower.— James C. Brower. President of the Germ an- American Bank of Brooklyn, N.Y„ 
and one of the organizers of the bank, died Feb. 24. He was born in Dutchess County, N.Y., 
sixty-four years ago, and had lived in Brooklyn since 1861. 

Cameron. William Cameron, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Waco, Texas, 
and largely interested in manufacturing enterprises thioughout the South, died Feb. 6. He 
Vas a man of great wealth. 

Crooks.— J. E. Crooks, Cashier of the Bank of Haywards, Cal., died Feb. 20. He was born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and has resided on the Pacific Coast since 1889. He had been successfully 
Identified with banking and other business for many years. 

Davis.— W iiiiam J. Davis, Cashier of the First National Bank of Yarmouth, Yarmouth 
Tort, Mass., and for fifty years clerk and treasurer of the town, died Feb. 10. He was born at 
New Bedford, Maas., in 1816. 
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D«vli.-W. W. Davis, Cashier of tie Kinsman (Ohio) Banking 1 Co., died Jan. 24. 

Dlngley.— Hon. Jeremiah Dlngley, Jr., President of the First National Bank, Auburn, 
Me., died Feb. 12, aged seventy-seven years. He had been a member of both branches of the 
Legislature, had held offices in the city government and was a successful banker and manu- 
facturer. 

Edwards.— Richard 8. Edwards, Treasurer and Secretary of the Union Trust Co„ Phila- 
delphia. died Feb. 11. Mr. Edwards was born in Philadelphia in 1850. 

Hart.— John M. Hart, a promoter and for many years a large stockholder of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, Meehan iceburg. Pa., died Feb. 1, aged seventy-six years. He was a director with- 
out Interval for twenty-nine years and for eighteen years the President of the Board, which 
office he relinquished in 1887 on account of declining health. 

Hawes.— A. J. Hawes, Vice-President of the Cambria National Bank, Johnstown, Pa, 
died March 8, aged sixty years.! 

Heaton.— Homer W. Heaton, President of the Montpelier (Vt.) Savings Bank and Trust 
Co. from its organisation in 1871, died Jan. 28, aged eighty-seven years. He presented a hospi- 
tal to the city at a cost of over $80,000, and had been prominent in political as well as business 
affairs. 

Hendrickson.— Wm. H. Hendrickson, President of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, 
Mafawan, N. J., and formerly a member of the New Jersey State Senate, died Feb. 20. Re 
died at the family homestead near Middletown, where his birth occurred in 1818. The property 
had been in possession of the family since 1698. He was President of the bank for twenty 
years. 

Jacobs.— Richard S. Jacobs, President of the R. S. Jacobs Banking Co., and one of the 
wealthiest residents of Southwest Missouri, died at Greenfield, Mo., Jan. 31. 

Kahle.— Hon. T. H. Kahie, Vice-President of the Bank of Ottawa, Ohio, died Feb. 7. He 
represented his county for two terms in the General Assembly of Ohio. 

Lambert.— Louis A. Lambert, founder and President of the Bank of Grand Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died Jan. 80. He was born In Troy, N. Y., In 1835. 

Maury.— James L. Maury, formerly In the banking business at Richmond, Va^ died Feb. A 
aged about seventy-two years. 

Parkinson.— Dr. B. Parkinson, President of the Bank of Palo Alto, Cal., died Feb. 8. 

Peterman.— Henry V. Peterman, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Muncy, Pa^ 
died Feb. 28. He was born in Lycoming County, Pa., in 1886, and had resided there ail his life. 

Rockwell.— Geo. P. Rockwell, Vice-President of the Eastchester Savings Bank. Mount 
Veruon, N. Y., and engaged in mercantile business there for over forty years, died Feb. 24 in 
his sixty-seventh year. 

Sears.— Jasper P. Sears died at Denver, Colo., Feb. 17. He was a member of the banking 
firm of Cook & Sears, formed in 1866, and which dissolved some years ago. 

Shearer.— Joseph Shearer, founder and for twenty-seven years Cashier of the Fort Plain 
(N. Y.) National Bank and a director of the bank at the time of his death, died Fob. 13, aged 
seventy-nine years. 

Sch wan.— Valentin Schwan died at his residence near Centerville, La., on Jan. 90, aged 
seventy years and seven months. Mr. Schwan was a native of Germany. He was for several 
years a director of the First National Bank of Franklin, La., was senior member of the Ann 
of V. Schwan & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, and was one of the most successful sugar planters Jn 
the Parish of St. Mary. 

Stlce.— W. E. 8t ice. Cashier of the Galena (Kang.) National Bank and one of its largest 
stockholders, died Feb. 28. Mr. St ice was prominent in politics, was regarded as an able finan- 
cier and possessed a large estate. 

Tltu*.— T. H. Titus, for twenty years Cashier of the Union National Bank, Rochester, 
Minn., died recently. 

Waring.— Sebre H. Waring, Cashier of the Ketcham National Bink, Toledo, Ohio, from 
the time of its organization in 1888, died Feb. 13. He was an Invaluable and trusted officer of 
the bank and one of Toledo's most popular citizens. 

White.— Geo. H. B. White, Cashier of the National Metropolitan Bank, Washington,D.C., 
died Feb. 23, aged sixty -seven years. 



Y1I7 ANTED— Young man, who has had over ten years’ banking experience and who now 
” occupies a responsible position in a bank, desires to make a change of location. Would 
take about $2,500 stock of paying bank in progressive town. Satisfactory references as to 
qualifications. Address Cashier, care Bankers’ Magazixe. 
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T he growth of trust companies is characterized in the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York 
as remarkable. In one sense it is not at all remarkable that these com- 
panies should become a favorite investment for capital. Their powers 
and privileges and their comparative immunity in the matter of tax- 
ation, give them an advantage over ordinary financial institutions. 
They receive deposits and pay interest thereon, make loans and do all 
the business of an ordinary bank. At the same time they are exempt- 
from the burdens of keeping a reserve in cash in their own place of 
business, and are enabled to deposit almost all their reserve funds 
with the regular banks and thus lose nothing in interest. 

For instance, on January 1, 1899, the deposits of the trust com- 
panies in the State of New York amounted to nearly five hundred 
millions, of which about two hundred millions were styled deposits in 
trust and the remainder general deposits. On these deposits interest 
amounting to 1.6 per cent, was paid. The reserves held on these de- 
posits were about fifteen per cent., of which twelve per cent, was de- 
posited in other banks and only three per cent, on hand. Of course 
the banks in which the reserves were held were local banks, and pay- 
ments can be made by checks on such institutions as well as by cash. 

The capital of these trust companies was $34,850,000. They are 
chiefly located in cities where the reserves required by law to be kept 
by the National banks are much larger in proportion, but even in 
districts where the smallest cash reserve is required of National banks, 
the advantage in this respect is with the trust companies. In New 
York city, for instance, the National banks are required to keep 
twenty-five per cent, of their deposits in cash. In some other cities 
twelve and a half per cent., and in all other places six per cent, in cash. 

As it is now almost a universal practice for banks to allow interest 
to each other on the balances of deposits, it can be seen that the trust 

l 
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companies are in a situation to maintain their reserves with the least 
loss of interest. 

It is not remarkable either that these companies attract so large a 
share of deposits. The powers which they are permitted to exercise 
as managers and trustees of the moneys and valuables placed in their 
hands and which they exercise for the benefit of their depositors for 
the very lowest charge, frequently as a matter of accommodation for 
no charge at all, tend to relieve the possessors of wealth from the 
anxieties attendant on its management and conservation. These com- 
panies furnish legal advice and invest and guard the money of their 
clients. They perform the functions of the solicitor, the broker, and 
the policeman. They work with the certainty obtained by large op- 
erations, and machine like protect those who entrust their wealth to 
them not only from outside attacks, but also from their own weak- 
ness and lack of experience. 

It is not so wonderful that these companies have shown a growth 
out of all proportion to that of other financial institutions, and the 
prospect is that they will continue to increase in numbers as their 
merits become better understood by the public. As a matter of pub- 
lic policy, too, there is no doubt that such institutions as trust compa- 
nies ought to be encouraged by the State and be freed from such tax- 
ation as might tend to cripple their usefulness. With all their 
advantages and the natural tendency of capital to flow in the direc- 
tion of greatest profit, it would not have been surprising to see a 
transfer of capital from the regular banks to this new field. There 
is no doubt that a great deal of the competition complained of in 
banking circles and the tendency to consolidation in many places is 
due to the business of the trust companies. 

Although it would be difficult to make any very distinct discrim- 
ination between the capital handled by trust companies and that 
handled by the regular banks, yet a general distinction may be made. 
The trust companies deal more with the capital intended for invest- 
ment more or less permanent, while the banks are adapted to handle 
the capital of actual employment. The wealth entrusted to the trust 
companies takes no risks and is content with sure and moderate re- 
turns. The capital handled by the banks is used to carry on the great 
activities of modern business and commerce, with its chance of larger 
profits and its risks of corresponding losses. One is wealth in the 
vigor and presumption of youth; the other wealth retired on its pres- 
tige and dignity. 

Without the banks through which wealth is increased and accu- 
mulated, the trust companies would find it difficult if not impossible 
to carry on their business. The complaint of the banks is that the 
trust companies usurp a great deal of what is properly a banking 
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business, and that they are able to do this business more profitably 
than the banks because the taxes they pay are lighter. There is no 
doubt that this complaint is to a certain extent well founded, but it is 
difficult to see how the trust companies can carry out their powers for 
the conservation and increase of the wealth entrusted to them by their 
clients without exercising some of the functions of an ordinary bank. 
But the banking they do forms a small part of their whole business, 
although it is the most conspicuous before the public. In fact the re- 
sult and conclusion of every long train of careful negotiation, invest- 
ment and management, is either the drawing of a check or the post- 
ing of a credit. The banking business in a trust company bears the 
same relation to the other business done, that the amount of balances 
in the clearing-house bears to the whole amount of exchanges. It 
would not therefore be fair to tax the capital of trust companies in the 
same manner that the capital of banks is taxed, but it is possible that 
the taxation of both might be so adjusted that there would not be the 
appearance of discrimination in favor of capital invested in trust com- 
panies over that invested in banks which is now the foundation of 
much complaint and of considerable litigation. Moreover it is be- 
lieved that with the accumulation of wealth and the increase in the 
forms of indebtedness in which investments may be made, that the 
growth of trust companies in all the wealthier sections of the coun- 
try will continue to increase. The skillful care and management ex- 
orcised by these companies, over the vast amount of stocks and bonds 
dependent for value upon properties situated all over the United States 
and other countries, has had and will continue to have a beneficial 
-effect upon the properties themselves. Without trust companies it 
would be almost impracticable for the individual holders of stocks and 
bonds to exercise any influence on the represented properties, and they 
would tend to lose much of their value as an investment. With the 
growth of this form of wealth trust companies will grow. Like all 
other paying business institutions they will, unless checked by wise 
laws, become so numerous as to come in competition with each other. 
Competition often leads to unwise business methods, and these again 
to the failure of the institutions by which they are tolerated. The 
failure of a trust company is a much more serious event than that of 
an ordinary financial institution. Luckily such failures have not been 
numerous in the history of the country. If there is any line of busi- 
ness in which public policy dictates that the State should exercise con- 
trol, it is in that of trust companies. Their number should not be per- 
mitted to be too large for the business to be done. In fact the nature 
of the business of these institutions is such that it should be confined 
to a smaller number of powerful companies, rather than to be scat- 
tered among a large number of weak ones. Charters for new trust 
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companies therefore should be granted with a great deal of circum- 
spection, and with reference to the absence of too many other insti- 
tutions of the same kind in the same field. 



An important banking law decision is that of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, made recently, that a creditor of an in- 
solvent National bank may receive dividends on his full claim regard- 
less of the fact that he held collateral security and had realized a 
portion of the claim from this collateral. This case is fully reported 
in the Banking Law Department of this number of the Magazine. 

The National Banking Law provides that after an act of insol- 
vency no assets of any description may be transferred in any manner 
with a view to the preference of one creditor over another, except in 
payment of circulating notes. The law also contemplates that when 
a Receiver is appointed he shall take possession of all the assets of the 
bank, convert them into cash and pay the cash over to the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, who is to declare and pay pro rata dividends. 

While a bank is doing business there is nothing to prevent its giv- 
ing a portion of its assets as collateral security for money owed, and 
when the bank failed the courts have decided that the creditor hold- 
ing such collateral for the amount due him may hold it and realize 
upon it, and apply the proceeds to the payment of his claim. 

The contention of the Comptroller’s office in such cases was that 
the creditor holding the collateral should first realize upon it, and de- 
duct the proceeds from his claim, the remainder to constitute the basis 
of dividends. The court has, however, decided that the creditor is 
entitled to dividends on his whole claim, the same as paid to other 
creditors, and besides to what he can obtain froin his collateral, up to 
the full amount of his claim. 

If the decisions of courts were influenced by mathematical con- 
siderations, it would seem to be plain to the humblest understanding 
that this was giving a preference to one creditor of a National bank 
over another, contrary to the apparent intention of the law. If a 
creditor has a claim of $100 against a National bank and holds col- 
lateral from which he realizes $100, that would end the claim. As- 
sume that he realizes $50 from the collateral and receives dividends 
on the $100, also, and the Receiver pays dividends amounting to fifty 
per cent., then this creditor receives payment in full when other cred- 
itors only receive one-half of their claims. If the Receiver pays 100 
per cent, and interest, then the creditor holding the collateral might 
as well have put his collateral in the hands of the Receiver with the 
other assets. The only ground on which he keeps the collateral away 
from the Receiver is because it was something given to him before 
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insolvency in prospective payment of a debt due him. This being the 
case it reduced the debt by the amount of cash it produced, and the 
balance was the only claim he had remaining when the insolvency 
took place. If he receives dividends on this balance it would seem 
that he is no worse or no better off than other creditors. 

It is believed that under certain circumstances it would be possi- 
ble, under this decision, to defeat almost entirely the intention of the 
law to put all the creditors of an insolvent National bank on an equal 
footing in the distribution of its assets. 

One of the important causes of the growth and success of the 
National banking system has been the safety of the banks to the 
public when in operation and the certainty that if they failed their 
affairs would be liquidated at the smallest possible expense and with 
equal fairness to all the creditors. This decision will have the effect 
of weakening all this, as In a sense it will place those who lend to a 
National bank on collateral security in the position of preferred 
creditors. 

Lending on collateral among National banks is mostly done by 
one bank to another. A National bank ordinarily borrows money to 
meet the legitimate demands of business, and failure is seldom, if 
ever, due to this practice when it is for this useful purpose. Byt 
sometimes the effects of previous bad management are covered up for 
some time by borrowing on the few good collaterals that remain. It 
may be conceived that a National bank in bad condition could, taking 
its remaining good collaterals, effect a loan with more ease of another 
bank than if this decision had not been rendered, since this decision 
greatly increases the security for such loans. When the bank fails a 
great part of the assets will be found in the hands of the loaning bank, 
which also has equal claim with the depositors and other creditors 
upon whatever other assets may come into the hands of the Receiver. 

It is believed that while the borrowing of money by one bank from 
another is necessary and proper under some circumstances, and that 
it is also right that the taking of collateral should be sustained, yet it 
is bad policy in the courts to decide so as to make banks which loan 
money less careful in the examination of the value of the collateral 
they take. When a bank makes a loan to another and takes collat- 
eral, it should depend entirely on the collateral to pay the whole loan 
if the borrowing bank should fail. 

In view of the decision of the Supreme Court Congress should 
amend the law and declare again that no preference be shown to any 
creditor of a failed National bank, and also provide that any corpora- 
tion or person making a loan to a National bank on collateral, should 
be required to depend on that collateral exclusively for the payment 
of the loan in case of failure. Such a law would not prevent the 
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borrowing of money by banks when necessary, but would have a 
tendency to cause more careful inquiry into the value of collateral 
and the general condition of the bank before agreeing to make the 
loan. 



The denominations op the paper currency in circulation 
throughout the country may be studied with much interest. These 
denominations run from one dollar to ten thousand. Taking the data 
given by the Treasury Department for June 30, 1898, it will be found 
that except in the case of gold certificates the number of notes of de- 
nominations above one thousand dollars was insignificant. There 
were only three legal-tender notes of the denomination of five thou- 
sand dollars outstanding and only one of ten thousand dollars. There 
were no National bank notes, Treasury notes or silver certificates of 
either of these denominations. The legal-tender notes furnish $73,- 
635,000 of the $76,903,900 outstanding in denominations of one thou- 
sand dollars, there being also 2,971 Treasury notes of this amount 
and twenty-eight National bank notes and 269 silver certificates. Of 
the denomination of $500, the legal-tender notes furnish $15,361,500 
of a total of $15,649,000. Of one hundred dollar notes, the legal 
tenders furnish $25,223,600 and the National bank notes $21,763,100, 
or $46,986,700 of a total of $58,683,900, the remainder being Treasury 
notes and silver certificates. There are $48,676,650 fifty dollar notes 
and $22,844,235 are silver certificates, $10,749,150 National bank 
notes and $14,821,600 legal-tender notes. The five, ten and twenty 
denominations are evidently the notes that perform the main work of 
circulation, furnishing $793,884,485 out of a total of $1,075,344,985. 
Of this sum of $793,905,515 the silver certificates furnish nearly half, 
or $316,093,640, the National bank notes $194,699,555, Treasury notes 
$69,090,270, and legal-tender notes, $214,001,020. The denomina- 
tions of one and two dollars furnish $81,492,142. Of these $518,- 
148 are notes of National banks. Since 1879 banks have been for- 
bidden by law to issue notes in denominations of less than five dol- 
lars, and the $518,148 outstanding were therefore put in circulation 
prior to January 1 , 1879, and as so long a time has elapsed it is highly 
probable that they will never be presented for redemption. This will 
be a gain to the Treasury, as legal-tender notes to redeem these one 
and two dollar National bank notes were long ago deposited by the 
banks. 

Of the $81,492,142, one and two dollar notes $49,677,753 are sil- 
ver certificates, and $26,682,960, Treasury notes; only $4,613,281 are 
legal- tender notes. These last, like the National bank notes, are 
chiefly old issues, as legal-tender notes of this denomination are no 
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longer put in circulation. It is evident from the foregoing analysis 
of the circulating medium according to the denominations of the 
notes, that the fives, tens and twenties are the notes most demanded 
and most kept in circulation. The ones and twos, it might be sur- 
mised, are subjected to the greatest wear and tear. 

The large amount of legal-tender notes and National bank notes 
remaining outstanding so many years after their issue has ceased can 
only be accounted for on the theory that most of these notes have 
been actually worn out or destroyed. The experience with the frac- 
tional paper currency issued during the war in denominations of five, 
ten, twenty-five and fifty cents supports this conclusion. The total 
amount of the issues and reissues of fractional currency from 1863 to 
1876, when subsidiary silver coin began to be paid out in its place, 
was $368,720,074. On April 1, 1884, eight years after the issues 
ceased, the amount outstanding was $15,363,184. Of this it was 
estimated by a commission appointed by the Treasury Department 
that more than eight millions of dollars had been so lost or destroyed 
that they never would be presented for redemption. The percentage 
of loss on these notes was therefore over two per cent. 

In regard to the National bank notes of the denominations of one 
and two dollars a similar estimate of the percentage of notes proba- 
bly lost and destroyed can now be made. Of one dollar National 
bank notes there were issued from October 31, 1864, to October 1, 1879, 
when their issue ceased, $23,167,677. There were still outstanding 
on June 30, 1898, nearly twenty years after the issues ceased, $349,- 
640 of these one dollar notes, or about one and one-half per cent, on 
the full amount issued. Of the two dollar notes, from October 31, 
1864, to October 31, 1879, $15,495,038, or 7,747,519 notes, were issued. 
On June 30, 1898, $168,508 in these notes were still outstanding, 
showing the probable loss and destruction of about one and one-tenth 
per cent, of the total issue. 

There are no means of tracing the other denominations so com- 
pletely, but it is fair to presume that loss by ordinary wear and tear 
would usually be smaller as the denominations become larger. The 
larger the denomination the greater care would be taken of the note 
— and this rule would probably apply except in the case of exception- 
ally large denominations, where the number of notes issued is small 
and where the loss or destruction of one note, in some manner that 
could not be proved or accounted for, would seem to make an unusual 
percentage. The usual time that elapses between the issue of a note 
and its redemption also is influenced to a perceptible extent by the 
denomination of the note. 

The average period that a one dollar National bank note remains 
in circulation has been shown by tables given by the Comptroller of 
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the Currency to be about 4.3 years; of a two dollar note, about 4.5 
years; of a five dollar note, about 4.9 years; of a ten dollar note, 
about 5.3 years; of a twenty dollar note, about 5.4 years; of a fifty 
dollar note, about five years ; of a one hundred dollar note, about 4.7 
years ; of a five hundred dollar note, about five years, and of a thou- 
sand dollar note, about 3.3 years. 

The general trend of these figures shows an increase in the length 
of life of the note as the figures of the denomination increase, until 
the fifty dollar note is reached, when the life of the note seems to be- 
come shorter. The only irregularity seems to be in the five hundred 
dollar denomination, which shows a longer life than the one hun- 
dred dollar denominations. This may be accounted for on the ground 
that the number of the notes of the very large figures issued was too 
small to afford a sure basis for an average. For instance, of the com- 
paratively few $500 notes issued, if fifty or one hundred notes had 
been held apart or hoarded for an unusual time, it would change the 
whole average. Or some accident might have occurred of which a 
number of notes of this denomination were the special victims. 

The general law apparent from these figures might readily have 
been evolved by a Sherlock Holmes process of induction. The 
wear and tear on the small denominations and a lesser solicitude to 
keep them in good condition, would necessarily shorten the life of the 
smaller denominations before redemption and cause a large percent- 
age of destruction. When denominations become so large as to be 
inconvenient in ordinary transactions, they will not remain in circu- 
lation so loDg as those denominations better fitted for usual transac- 
tions. The fives, tens and twenties strike the medium. They are 
not so small as to be subjected to as much wear and tear as the ones 
and twos, and they are not so large as to be inconvenient to the hold- 
ers in ordinary use. The twenty dollar note has the longest life. 

These figures as to the average time a note of a given denomina- 
tion remains outstanding are derived from data of National bank 
note circulation. The laws governing the redemption of any class 
of notes will of course have an effect upon the time notes of that 
class remain outstanding. All requirements that tend to drive the 
notes to the redemption agencies shorten the period of their existence. 
The figures given in regard to National bank notes must not be taken 
to refer to the average time a note will remain in a fit condition for 
circulation ; they merely refer to the average time that elapses be- 
tween the issue of a given note and its presentation for redemption. 
The average time that it takes to wear a note so that it may be re- 
garded as unfit for circulation is another matter and would have to be 
determined on a different basis. The information as to the manner 
in which notes of different classes and denominations conduct them- 
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selves in circulation is most valuable in regulating the issues of each 
class so that they may each be used most effectively. For instance, 
if it be desirable to render silver certificates as little liable as possible 
to presentation for gold redemption, it is necessary to know the de- 
nominations that remain in actual circulation until wear and tear 
brings them in for exchange for new notes. The facts have not yet 
been properly collated to show this, but it would seem probable that 
if all silver certificates were confined to denominations of twenty dol- 
lars and under, and if no legal tenders were issued under twenty and 
no National bank notes under ten dollars, that the silver certificates 
would be so employed that except under the most unusual circum- 
stances they would not be presented except for silver dollars or new 
notes. 

There is a vast field for examination in tracing the actual behav- 
ior of each class of the paper currency when in use, and when the 
statistics in regard to this matter are properly collated and arranged 
many valuable deductions may be drawn from them. 



The proposition to prevent loss to depositors by some 
system of security in addition to that now afforded by bank reserves, 
stock liability and Government inspection, so increases the burden of 
currency reform that it would be totally impracticable to carry it 
through to a successful issue. A favorite way to defeat any measure 
is to load it with so many other propositions, both germane and 
otherwise, as absolutely to choke it to death with kindness. 

No doubt it would be a good thing, prima facie , to have a sys- 
tem of banking under which it was impossible for a depositor to lose 
a dollar. It is believed to be utterly impracticable, but if it were 
not it is as well for all those who really desire to see the substitution 
of bank notes for Government notes to lay it aside until they have 
accomplished the first step. 

The power of a bank to issue notes upon the security of its gen- 
eral assets will of itself give an additional protection to depositors. 
It was because banks did not have this power that many of them 
were compelled to suspend payments to their depositors during the 
panic of 1893. 

The usual plan which is evolved for the protection of depositors 
involves the contribution of all the banks to a safety fund for the 
benefit of such banks as may for any reason fail, and it is urged that 
it is just as reasonable to provide a safety fund for depositors as for 
note holders. But an examination of the proportion that exists 
between capital and circulation, either existing or proposed, and the 
proportion which exists between capital and deposits, will indicate 
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that a safety fund for the protection of deposits is a much greater 
undertaking than a safety fund for the protection of circulating notes. 

On December 1, 1898, the capital stock of the banks of New York 
city was $48,700,000. If the ratio of permitted circulation were 
fixed at one hundred per cent, of capital there could be issued by 
these banks only $48,700,000 of notes. This is all that it would be 
necessary to protect. A tax of one quarter of one per cent, per 
annum on capital would provide an ample surplus within five years 
to protect the circulation which might be exposed by failures with 
deficient assets. The deposits of these same banks on the same date 
amounted to $866,556,539, or over eighteen times the amount of pos- 
sible circulation. To obtain a safety fund to protect such a sum, 
proportionate to the safety fund on circulation obtained by a tax of 
one-quarter of one per cent, on capital, would require an annual tax 
of more than four per cent, on capital. How a bank could make 
any money and pay such a tax it is difficult to see, and where they 
could obtain any compensating advantage is still more difficult to 
discover. 

Instead of the banks in New York city, take the statement of all 
the banks in the United States on September 20, 1898. The total 
capital was $621,517,895. Suppose the circulating notes to be pro- 
tected to be equal to the capital, a sinking fund produced by a tax of 
one-quarter of one per cent, per annum on capital would be suffi- 
cient. The deposits of these banks on the same date amounted to 
$2,840,798,451, equal to more than four times the amount of possible 
circulation, and requiring a tax of over one per cent, per annum on 
capital to provide a proportionate surplus fund. 

These figures show how much more of an undertaking it is to 
maintain a safety fund for deposits than for circulation. But if the 
principle of protecting every bank by means of contributions by all 
the banks is to be carried to its logical extreme, why should not the 
banks insure each other’s loans as well as deposits. If all the loans 
were insured so that their payment was absolutely guaranteed, there 
could be no losses to endanger the depositors, and perhaps the best 
way to protect depositors would be by having the banks contribute to 
a safety fund from which all losses and bad debts made on loans 
might be paid. This done the banking system would be absolutely 
iron-clad, and the safety funds for circulation or for deposits would 
not be necessary. Bank officers, knowing that they could draw on 
the safety fund for bad and uncollectible loans, would be able to 
make themselves more popular in the community. They need not 
assume so severe and cautious an attitude toward borrowers, and 
they could afford to be much less rigid as to security. They would 
not have to persecute the delinquent debtors of the bank, and there 
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is no doubt that much of the unpopularity of banks which has 
afforded so fertile a text for demagogues would tend to disappear. 

Seriously, though, a free circulation is an advantage which a 
bank could afford to pay for by contributing to a safety fund ; an 
additional resource would be obtained. But a safety fund for depos- 
its or for loans would not add one dollar to the deposits of banks now 
in good reputation and standing, nor would it even help the banks of 
less reputation to any great extent. There is a class of bankers 
struggling for a reputation and envious of others in the business 
who have acquired better standing by longer experience, who think 
that if all deposits could be made absolutely certain of ultimate pay- 
ment, that the public would patronize one banker as well as another, 
and in this way competition which injures them would disappear. 
But it is likely that the public would still have its preferences, and 
that competition would still wear out the energies of many. 

When the protection already enjoyed by the depositor under the 
National banking system is enumerated it will be seen to be far from 
contemptible. There is the reserve in lawful money which must be 
kept by a bank at all times, equal to twenty-five per cent, in the 
reserve cities and fifteen per cent, in other places. Next the stock- 
holders’ liability, equal to one hundred per cent, on the par value of 
the stock, and last the supervision of the management of the bank by 
the Government. 

But even if it were practical or desirable to protect deposits to the 
same extent as it is proposed to protect circulating notes, it is certain 
that to unite the two plans in one measure would at once destroy all 
chance of its ever becoming a law. 



Federal clearing-houses acting under a uniform national 
law, with membership open to all National and State banks, are sug- 
gested in a communication from Mr. Theodore Gilman, published 
elsewhere in this number, together with a bill designed to provide for 
such organizations. Its underlying principle is to bind all the banks 
together into a co-operative system, and to permit the issue of notes 
by the banks on the security of assets deposited with a central 
clearing-house association, of which there shall be at least one in each 
State. The responsibility for the redemption of the notes is to be 
assumed by all the banks of a particular State or district, and in case 
an assessment on these banks shall not provide sufficient funds to 
redeem the notes of failed banks, an assessment is to be levied on all 
the banks in the country that are members of the clearing-house 
association. There is no doubt that if all the banks could be brought 
together in some way that would not be open to the charge of mo- 
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nopoly, it would be a happy solution of one of the most vexing ques- 
tions in American banking; namely, to give to the banks of the 
United- States the stability of great central banking institutions of 
large capital and at the same time preserve the autonomy which 
is such a prominent characteristic of our banking system. Mr. 
Oilman’s proposals seem well calculated to lead to this result so far 
as it can practically be done. 

Circulation based on commercial assets could be made secure by a 
safety fund contributed by all the banks of the country, but there 
would be an element of injustice in the operations of such a plan. 
Under it the banks of a conservative State where failures are almost 
unknown would be continuously taxed to provide for the redemption 
of the notes of failed banks in some other State where bank manage- 
ment is comparatively reckless. It is objectionable in this respect in 
much the same way as a tax on all the banks to insure deposits. As 
to its expediency, however, that is another matter. 

But under Mr. Gilman’s plan the banks of a certain district or 
State are given some control over the issue of notes in their jurisdic- 
tion, and the penalty for any abuse of that authority is made to fall 
first upon them. This is, of course, a modified application of the 
safety-fund principle, and one that seems entirely proper. It appears 
preferable to a general fund contributed by all the banks and made 
available for the redemption of notes of all failed banks. As nearly 
as may be it seeks to impose the penalty for violation of sound bank- 
ing rules upon those most immediately concerned in the offense. 

The propriety of allowing all banks in the United States to issue 
notes on the security of their general assets, even with the additional 
safeguard of a fund contributed by all the banks for the redemption 
of the notes of failed institutions, is open to serious question. To con- 
fine the privilege to the banks of large capital would give just grounds 
for the cry of monopoly which would surely be raised. 

In the panic of 1893 hundreds of really solvent and well-managed 
banks were compelled to suspend temporarily, and it is not improb- 
able that most of these failures, with their attendant consequences of 
ruin and disaster to business interests, might have been prevented. 
It is the opinion of so well-informed a banker as Mr. Charles 
Parsons, of St. Louis, that the issue of one hundred millions of such 
currency as permitted by the measure under review, would have 
saved half or two-thirds of the ill-effects of that panic. 

The banks of the United States linked together are practically 
invincible, and to effect such a result without creating a monopoly 
would not seem to be impossible, as the principle has long been 
in successful operation on a limited scale in the large cities of the 
country. 
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When Congress shall take up the currency question with a dis- 
position to deal seriously with the subject, the proposals of Mr. 
Gilman will be found worthy of careful consideration. 



The Bank of Japan is fully treated of in a paper published 
elsewhere in this number, and the article is worthy of careful study. 
Japan is rapidly taking a prominent place among the great modern 
nations of the world, and no small part of its wonderful progress in 
recent years is due to the fact that it has been eager and ready to 
adopt the most enlightened ideas relating to government and eco- 
nomic policies as developed by the experience of other countries. This 
is especially true with reference to the banking and financial system. 
The gold standard has been adopted, and after trying a system of 
National banks with notes based on bond security, patterned after 
the United States National Bank Act, combined with Government 
paper money, the Empire has abandoned both these experiments and 
is now engaged in substituting bank notes issued by the Bank of 
Japan for these two forms of currency. That this operation is pro- 
ceeding successfully may be inferred from the following statistics 
accompanying the paper : The circulation of Government paper, Jan- 
uary 1 , 1886 , was 86 , 304,010 yen; 46 , 566,086 yen on January 1, 
1889 , and 5 , 411,726 yen on January 1 , 1899 . On the same dates the 
circulation of the National banks was 30 , 108,129 yen, 27 , 562,931 
yen and 1 , 864,620 yen respectively. While this decline was taking 
place in the circulation of Government paper and National bank 
notes, the circulation of the Bank of Japan rose from 3 , 944,763 yen 
in 1886 to 65 , 547,249 yen in 1889 , and stood at 193 , 799,901 yen on 
January 1 , 1899 , compared with a total of only 7 , 276,346 yen 
Government paper and National bank notes. 

It will be seen from these figures that in a short time the paper money 
of the country will consist entirely of paper emitted by a single bank of 
issue. These notes are based (1) on a metallic reserve, which may 
consist of one-fifth silver, but this privilege is not availed of by the 
Bank; (2) a further issue on commercial assets to the amount of 
85 , 000,000 yen, which will probably be increased in the near future 
to 120,000,000 yen. Besides, the Bank is allowed to issue notes in 
excess of the legal limit, subject to a tax of five per cent., the latter 
being an emergency issue. 

Experience has shown that in order to have a perfectly stable 
monetary system a nation should have but one kind of legal -tender 
money, the standard coin, and but one kind of paper money, issued 
by a strong central bank and instantly and always redeemable in the 
standard coin. Probably in this country it would be necessary to 
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overcome the prejudice against a single bank of issue by granting the 
privilege to all banks, binding them together, practically, through 
the clearing-houses or by means of a safety fund. 

Japan seems to be gradually tending toward an ideal monetary 
system, while the United States clings to a system as obsolete, com- 
paratively, as were the weapons employed by China in her recent 
unhappy attempt to vanquish the Yankees of the Orient. 



Days op grace on sight drafts have been restored in Massa- 
chusetts by the passage of a bill over the Governor’s veto. This is a 
reaction against the general current of legislation, which has for a 
number of years tended to the entire abolition of days of grace. In 
almost every State bills have been introduced in the legislatures for 
this purpose, and it seemed as if by the abrogation of this custom 
some uniformity in the presentation of notes and drafts in the several 
States might be attained. 

It is not so much the custom of allowing days of grace that in 
itself is so troublesome to bankers, but it is the great diversity of cus- 
tom in this respect that prevails in different localities. 

In Massachusetts days of grace were abolished, and this re-estab- 
lishment of the custom in regard to sight drafts, by a vote large 
enough to carry the measure over the Governor’s veto, seems to show 
that the general public felt that the want of grace on this class of 
paper entailed serious inconvenience. 

It is not difficult to perceive that grace on sight drafts would be 
of much greater importance to the drawee than in the case of the 
maker of a note. A man may agree to be drawn upon for a given 
amount, and the exact date of the draft may be to the last a matter 
of uncertainty. In fact, the first notice of the draft may be its pre- 
sentation. While in some cases this would make no difference, yet 
a delay of three days would probably give a satisfactory opportunity 
to assure the drawee of the genuineness of the draft and give him 
more time to meet it. There is reason for congratulation that the 
whole law as to days of grace was not restored. 



The charges for collecting country checks imposed by 
the New York Clearing-House Association became effective April 3. 
With a few specified exceptions these charges are to be one- tenth or 
one- quarter of one per cent, of the amount of the items collected, 
depending upon the location of the bank on which the items may be 
drawn, no charge to be less than ten cents, but all items received from 
any one person at the same time, from each of the divisions estab- 
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lished by the rule, may be added together and treated as one item 
for the purpose of fixing the amount chargeable. The circular issued 
by the clearing-house association giving complete information in 
regard to this new rule will be found in another part of this number. 

Considerable opposition to the action of the clearing-house has de- 
veloped since the rule was promulgated. Several of the New York 
newspapers have strongly attacked the new rule of the association and 
tried to show that its enforcement would be a hardship on merchants 
and others receiving out-of-town checks in payment of bills, and also 
that the small charge for collecting such country items is unnecessary 
and against public policy. A great many of the city merchants and 
other business men antagonize the rule, and strong pressure is being 
exerted to convince the clearing-house association that its decision 
should be reconsidered. 

The essential point of the whole matter is that the banks of New 
York can not do business for nothing. To illustrate : After handling 
the account of one of the largest department stores for some time one 
of the New York banks was compelled to give it up, as there was no 
profit whatever in it, because of the large amount of country checks 
deposited, which the bank at once credited as cash, and had to expend 
time, clerk hire, postage and stationery and be deprived of the use of 
the money while the checks were being collected. Many such 
instances might be cited. 

It is not improbable that a rule similar to that adopted in New 
York will come into gradual use in all the commercial centers, and 
thus the grounds for criticizing the banks of this city especially will 
disappear. In fact, a similar plan has been in operation in St. Louis 
for some time. The whole subject is one involving many intricacies. 
An exhaustive treatment of the matter from a practical standpoint 
was given in the Bankers’ Magazine for February, 1898, page 221, 
and nothing need be added to that statement now. 

Bankers all over the country have long recognized the necessity of 
doing something to correct what was generally regarded as a grow- 
ing evil. Whether the course pursued by the clearing-house associa- 
tion is the wisest that might have been taken or not, it is evident to 
all who are acquainted with the conditions of the banking business 
that some action was necessary. If the present plan should prove 
harsh in its operations, the experience gained will probably suggest 
such modifications as may be found desirable. 



Hon. Joseph H. Walker, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, made a speech in the closing days of the 
last session in which he vigorously resented the charge that he 
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obstinately prevented the passage of a currency reform measure by 
the House. This speech is printed in a recent number of the “ Con- 
gressional Record,” belated copies of which still appear occasionally 
notwithstanding Congress has not been in session since March 4. 

We do not think any one doubts Mr. Walker’s conscientiousness 
or ability ; no one has labored more indefatigably than he in behalf 
of currency reform, and perhaps no man in Congress was better 
informed on the whole subject. The reforms which he sought to 
accomplish in the bill that bore his name were all calculated to add 
to the stability and general effectiveness of the currency and bank- 
ing system. 

It is therefore to be regretted that Mr. Walker should have been 
able to achieve so little, though of course the division of opinion may 
have been largely responsible for this failure. But Chairman W alker 
seemed to have such strong faith in his own bill that he was unwilling 
to make reasonable concessions. Though seemingly unaware of this, 
it is strikingly illustrated in the speech to which reference has been 
made. After stating that he was willing to support a bill proposed 
by anybody that would put the burden of preserving the parity of the 
currency on the banks, Mr. Walker said : 

“ Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but I have offered, and will offer 
here and now, to give $1,000 to any benevolent society in any part of 
the country if any man will write a bill that will be more compre- 
hensive, more thoroughly in accordance with true economic principles 
and sound banking principles, more easily understood, and that will 
accomplish the four things which I have suggested — viz., relieve the 
Treasury of maintaining parity by putting that duty on banks, unite 
all banks to do it, allow banks to issue true bank currency, and guar- 
antee that currency by the Government better than the bill that I 
present.” 

There is not the least doubt that Mr. Walker’s failure to achieve 
more substantial results as chairman of this important committee was 
occasioned by an unusual conscientiousness, finding ground for action 
in the high admiration he had of his own plans as indicated by the 
above quotation. Given the conscientious man who is thoroughly 
aware of his own honesty of purpose, and it is often impossible for 
him to distinguish between the perfection of his moral, and the possi- 
ble imperfection of his intellectual nature. 

To harmonize the conflicting views of Congressmen in regard 
to currency reform and pilot a bill through the committee and the 
House will require the leadership of a man of Mr. Walker’s con- 
ceded ability and conscientiousness, combined with a willingness to 
make concessions which he did not seem to consider necessary or 
advisable. 
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On one day of the past month the formation of trusts or industrial com- 
binations, as reported in the public press, represented a capitalization of 
$256,000,000, and the movement is still going on though it can hardly keep 
up with the above figures, which may possibly be regarded as the high-water 
mark. The total capital stock and bonded debt represented by these com- 
binations is said to exceed $6,000,000,000. 

This revolution in the method of conducting the great productive indus- 
tries of the country will no doubt introduce many new problems into our 
banking and economic system. It has been claimed that such combinations 
are especially inimical to the interests of those who are somewhat indefi- 
nitely termed the laboring classes. If this designation is meant to refer 
to the particular laborers employed by the trusts themselves, it would 
hardly seem to accord with the facts. We hear no general complaint from 
the workingmen employed by these combinations nor have there been strikes 
of any magnitude among them in recent years. On the contrary many vol- 
untary advances in wages are being reported. One of these great concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of steel and iron increased the wages of em- 
ployees from five to ten per cent., the latter increase being to those receiving 
the lowest wages. Nor have prices been unduly raised. 

Thus instead of the calamities which have been prophesied as sure to fol- 
low the absorption of smaller concerns by these combinations, it is seen that 
wages have not been reduced but in many instances have been advanced, 
prices have not been put up to exorbitant figures, while the profits to those 
engaged in the numerous industries affected by the consolidations have been 
enhanced. 

It is hardly necessary to explain how this result has been reached. The 
greater economy possible under the combination system is obvious. 

If the benefits of this saving of outlay are fairly distributed among the 
trusts, the laborers employed by them and the consumers of their products, 
there would not seem to be any legitimate objections to such combinations. 

Most of the dangers commonly ascribed to trusts are imaginary and of a 
kind similar to those usually attributed to accumulations of capital by per- 
sons who regard every form of wealth as a menace. The volume of denun- 
ciation directed against trusts is proportioned to the size of the aggregation, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at that the outcry against them is 
vociferous. 

Trusts, however powerful, can not be run in defiance of economic laws, 
nor can they afford to disregard the principles of common sense which under- 
lie the successful management of all enterprises, great and small. If they are 
over-capitalized to any considerable extent the holders of their securities will 
ultimately suffer loss. Should they try to put up prices beyond a reasonable 
limit the effect will be to decrease consumption or to attract large importa- 
tions of foreign goods, thus defeating their own attempts to enlarge their 
l 
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profits in excess of a fair percentage. If they endeavor to reduce the wages 
of their employees below a Just standard extensive strikes will ensue — disas- 
trous alike to both parties. Individuals, corporations and governments are 
all powerless to subvert economic laws. This country once thought it could, 
and tried to make fifty cents’ worth of silver equal to one hundred cents’ 
worth of gold. The experiment was ruinous and proved the folly of the 
attempt, which has been at last abandoned. 

It is suggested that the combination of so much capital will render the 
industrial concerns of the country more or less independent of the banks, and 
that the great industries will not be compelled to resort to borrowing so 
extensively as heretofore. Doubtless there is some basis of fact for this view, 
but it may be that it is exaggerated also. With a little ingenuity the banks 
can still find safe and profitable employment for their funds. There remains 
a vast field for surplus American capital in all parts of the world, and in that 
direction attention will no doubt be turned in the future. Smaller returns 
for the use of money must be expected, for that is now recognized as an 
unmistakable tendency of the times. 

There may be possible evils in the combinations now formed, and which 
represent so large a share of the country’s industrial interests. But these 
possible evils may be no greater than the known ones to which the system of 
unlimited competition has given rise. The evils of excessive and often ruinous 
competition are probably responsible for the formation of trusts now in pro- 
gress or actually effected. 

Without underestimating the gravity of the problems which these combi- 
nations introduce into our economic system, it may be said that it is a good 
time to suspend Judgment in regard to them. In a few years the matter can 
be considered in the light of more experience. In the meantime, instead of 
regarding the trust as an instrument designed for the purpose of robbing and 
oppressing mankind, it may be as well to observe the course of events with a 
non -hysterical frame of mind, hoping that the trusts, like steam and electric- 
ity and the various inventions of modem civilization, are forces destined to 
advance the general comfort and happiness. Should this optimistic view not 
be borne out by experience we can readjust our opinions to conform to what 
we have learned, taking credit at least for a willingness to prove all things 
and to hold fast to that which is good. 



Appropriations by the Fifty-fifth Congress. — The “Congressional 
Record” for March 11 contains the following statement by Hon. J. G. 
Cannon, Chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House: 

“ Tbe appropriations made at tbe last session of the Fifty-fifth Congress will amount 
to $673,558,400.73, showing an apparent redaction of $219,573,214.82 below the appropria- 
tions made at the preceding session. This reduction is attributable to the necessarily large 
appropriations made at the session which closed in July last— the second session of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress— for expenses of the war with Spain. 

The entire appropriations made by the Fifty-fifth Congress aggregate $1,566,890,016.23 
of which amount the sum of $482,562,083.47 is directly chargeable or incident to the war 
with Spain. Deducting the latter from the former sum, the remainder, $1,084,327,932.81, 
represents the ordinary appropriations made during the whole Congress for the normal 
requirements of the Government. 

The appropriations made by the preceding Congress, the Fifty-fourth, which adjourned 
March 3, 1897, amounted to $1,044,580,273.87, or only $39,747,658 94 less than the ordinary 
appropriations of this Congress after deducting the sums required for the war.” 
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The creation of negotiable securities by govem- 
Ffe# Its^of^Negotiable men ^g trusts and new stock companies during 1898 was 
nearly up to the record of the previous two years, and 
the three years together far surpass any previous three years in financial 
history. The tabulation which has been annually made up by M. Georges de 
Laveleye of the “ Moniteur des Interets Materiel # of Brussels, for many 
years past gives the total issues of 1898 at 10,542,830,820 francs ($2,000,000,- 
000), but of this amount 1,640,054,160 francs were conversions of old securities 
into new, so that the actual new calls for capital were 8,902,776,660 francs 
($1,700,000,000). The activity in the issue of securities during the past five 
years was only partially equalled in 1872 and 1873, when the big French loan 
to pay the war indemnity to Germany swelled the total issues and there was 
an unusual expansion of credit operations in Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
M. de Laveleye in his computation for 1891 divided the movements up to that 
time into five periods, which he thus characterized : 



Period. 


Annual average. 


Features of the period. 


1871-1873 


Francs. 

10,700,000,000 

3.190.000. 000 

7.111.000. 000 

4.900.000. 000 

8.070.000. 000 


Period of the war liquidation. 

Period of reaction and absorption. 

Period of stimulus towards new enterprises. 

Period of normal conditions. 

Period of conversions, and continuance until 1880 of the 
creation of large enterprises. 


1874-1877 


1877-1880 


1800-1885 


1800-1000 





The issues of 1892, including conversions, were only 2,509,136,000 francs 
and those of 1893 were only 6,009,133,000 francs. These years may be con- 
sidered within the limits of normal operations. M. de Laveleye expressed the 
opinion in 1892 that Europe was able to absorb from four to five thousand 
milli ons of francs in new securities a year by means of saving and the conver- 
sion of previous loans. He regarded the movement between 1886 and 1890 
as excessive, and involving later liquidations. Still more excessive was the 
movement which followed 1895, as appears from the following table of the 
total issues, the conversions and the net issues for new enterprises during 
the last five years: 



Fear. 


Total issues. 


Conversions. 


New calls. 


1894. 


Francs. 
17,814,068, U35 
0,530,031, m 
10.733,067,035 
9,506,755,080 
10,542,830,830 


Francs. 

12,041,300,000 

1,298,822,250 

7,593,013,475 

084.885,350 

1,640,054,100 


Francs. 

6,173,448,085 

5.231.199,010 

9,129,054,150 

8,911,870,530 

8,902,770,000 


1805 


1808. 


1807 


1808 





The large conversions in 1894 and 1896 were rendered possible by the 
decline of interest rates as the result of the large fund of surplus savings 
seeking investments. The conversions of 1894 resulted in savings of interest 
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payments to the debtors amounting to 119,433,000 francs (823,000,000) a year. 
Existing five per cent, obligations were reduced to four per cent, securities to 
the amount of 3,145,000,000 francs (1600,000,000) and four and a half per 
cent, obligations to a three per cent, basis to the amount of 7,000,000,000 
francs ($1,350,000,000). The new issues, if computed upon a two and a half 
per cent, net return, would barely make up to investors their losses by the 
conversions of old loans, indicating in a striking manner the cheapness of 
capital and its diminished productive power on the European market. The 
conversions of 1896 saved 40,000,000 francs ($7,740,000) a year to the debtors 
and wiped out a large part of the profits upon the new issues. 

The present arrest of the downward tendency of interest has prevented 
large new conversions during the last two years, except in special cases, and 
M. de Laveleye declares that the period of conversion is closed for the pres- 
ent. There will be perhaps a few conversions, he declares, which have been 
delayed for some cause, but the movement has touched its extreme declension. 

The classification of new issues by M. de Laveleye is frankly admitted to 
be incomplete, and is especially so in regard to the United States, where no 
Federal regulations exist for the registration of stock companies and the issue 
of securit ies. Such omissions as occur, however, may be considered as afford- 
ing about the same average from year to year, so that the tables presented 
give a substantially accurate indication of the fluctuations in issues from time 
to time. 

The classification of the issues of 1898 by M. de Laveleye is made accord- 
ing to the country for whose benefit the issue is made, rather than according 
to the market upon which the loan is placed. This explains some of the vari- 
ations between the figures here given and those previously published in the 
Bankers’ Magazine regarding the issues of Great Britain and France. The 
issues of the smaller countries are usually made upon the London, Paris or 
Berlin market, but Brussels has been an important centre for such issues 
since the Bourse laws in Germany and France became oppressive. The total 
of loans issued on behalf of governments, including municipalities, in 1898, is 
returned as 2,042,899,550 francs; for banks and credit societies, 1,411,785,450 
francs; for railways and industrial corporations, 5,448,091,660 francs; and 
conversions, 1,640,054,160 francs. The table which appears below does not 
include conversions, which were an important factor in the issues of Great 
Britain, Germany and a few other countries. There was an important 
Chinese conversion of 360,000,000 francs, which was the only issue reported 
as originating in that country. The classification for some of the leading 
countries is as follows: 



1 

Country. 


Total issues 
in 1898 .* 


Government 

loans.* 


Banks.* 


R athcay 
and 

Industrial 

shares.* 


Great Britain and Colonies 

France and Colonies 

Germany 


2,727,991 

1.134JW2 

2,926,700 

1.286,612 

244,758 

171,258 

818,515 

98,118 


478,750 

8,875 

427,560 


86,445 

2,000 

1.121,575 

110,106 

65,740 

18.825 

5,876 

9,481 


2^17,796 

808,196 

1A87A75 

618^05 

57.156 

127.317 

134,211 

60,087 


Russia 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 


12L857 

16,768 

178,927 

22,600 


Holland and Colonies 

Switzerland 



* In thousands of francs. 
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The constant demands for capital in Germany both 
Banking Capital in a £ borne and abroad are resalting in plans for increas- 
ing the capitalization of the large banks, in spite of the 
important increases already made during 1898. The Imperial Bank was able 
on February 21 to reduce its discount rate from five to four and a half per 
cent., but Dr. Koch, the President of the Bank, pointed out to the Central 
Committee that the Bank was not as strong as a year ago, when the discount 
rate was three per cent., and that a reduction to four per cent, was not advis- 
able. The Imperial Bank will be relied upon for support in the financial 
operations necessary to increase the capital of the large private banks. What 
is proposed in regard to these banks is thus set forth by the intelligent Berlin 
correspondent of the London 44 Economist” in the issue of February 25 : 

“ The Drtadner Bank, after having added £1,250,000 to its capital bat little more than a 
year ago, will now make a farther increase of £1,000,000, bringing its capital up to £6,500,- 
000. The present increase of capital is for the purpose of absorbing the Niedersaehische Bank 
of Bnckebarg, with branches in Bremen, Hanover and Detmold ; and, farther, for the pur- 
pose of opening several branches in other parts of the country. The Schaffhansen Bankvcrein, 
too, will add £1,250,000 to its capital, bringing it up to £5,000,000 ; the Berlin Handels GescU- 
aehaft will make an increase of £500,000, giving it a capital of £4,500,000 ; and the Middle 
German Credit Bank will add £450,000 to its capital. Besides these increases, the Beichsbank 
will absorb £1,500,000 of capital at an early day, as provided for in the Bank Bill. Here we 
have £4,700,000 of new banking capital at par value to be subscribed, but if we take into 
account the usual agio, the capital actually to be supplied will reach not less than £6,500,- 
000 ($31,000,000). Thus the movement toward the increase of banking capital, which has 
been so striking a feature of Germany's economic development during the past few years, 
sets in very strongly again with the present year. This fact is all the more striking, in view 
of the large additions made to the banking capital of the country only last year. These 
additions, including the new obligations of the banks, amounted to £19,112,000 ($95,000,000)." 

Notwithstanding this activity in the creation of banking capital, the 
annual reports of the large banks for 1898 do not make so favorable a show- 
ing as was expected. The National Bank qf Berlin was the first of these 
institutions to publish its account, and the figures showed a gain of only 
576,250 marks ($190,000) over 1897. The governing board decided to transfer 
only 184,000 marks to the reserve fund, in order to leave an adequate divi- 
dend. The Berlin correspondent of u VEconomiste Europeen, ” discussing the 
subject in the issue of February 17, said : 

“ It has been observed that the quotations for bank shares do not rise on the Bourse in 
proportion to the dividends distributed, but that all the banks are seeking to distribute divi- 
dends coming up to the rates at which their paper was recently quoted. The proof of it is 
found in the infinitesimal sums carried to the reserves." 

An indication of the activity of the formation of new capital is afforded by 
the number of corporations established in leading European countries in 
1898. The fact that applications for new capital for such companies were 
£149,227,000 ($740,000,000) in Great Britain has already appeared in the 
Bankers’ Magazine. The creations of new corporations in Germany are 
given in the 44 Bulletin de Statistique ” for February and show that the num- 
ber of organizations increased from 254 in 1897, with a capital of 380,500,000 
marks, to 329 in 1898, with a capital of 463,600,000 marks ($115,000,000). 
This record was surpassed only in the inflation years, 1871, 1872 and 1873. 
The years following showed very small applications for new capital, the cor- 
porations organized in 1876 being only forty-two with a capital of 18,200,000 
marks ($4,500,000). There was a considerable revival in later years, but as 
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recently as 1893 the new corporations were only twenty-five with a capital of 
77,200,000 marks ($19,000,000). The new corporations in France whose 
charters were deposited with the Tribunal of Commerce of the Seine alone, 
increased from 1950 in 1896 to 2097 in 1897 and 2248 in 1898. The proposed 
capital in 1898 was 803,491,651 francs ($160,000,000). 



Remarkable activity is appearing at present in the 
Banking^n Undeveloped cre^on of banks for business in the undeveloped coun- 
n 9 tries of Africa and Asia and in the expansion of the 

business connections of the banks already in existence. One of the latest 
projects under consideration is the creation of a Russian Bank in Abyssinia, 
financed by French capital. Moscow and Odessa are among the places sug- 
gested for branches. Belgian capital is reaching out into Russia and Africa 
and the Credit Congolais has just been established at Antwerp for the com- 
mercial exploitation of the Belgian colony in the Congo. The capital has 
been fixed at 1,200,000 francs ($240,000) in shares of 100 francs, and it is pro- 
posed to carry the capital later to 3,000,000 francs. French capital in Russian 
hands is seeking banking openings in various parts of China, and German 
capital is extending its connections in both European and Asiatic Turkey. 
The Turkish Government has approved a project for a railway to connect 
Tripoli on the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf, which will greatly shorten 
the route to India. The concession has been granted to Count Vladimir 
Kapnits, who represents a syndicate of Russian, French, English and Belgian 
capitalists. 

Two new institutions of international importance are announced in the 
single number of ‘ ‘ V Economist# Europ'een ” for March 3. One is a China- 
Japanese bank, which is under consideration by capitalists doing business in 
those countries in order to promote trade relations between them. The 
bank will be organized largely as an exchange and financial bank like the 
Russo-Chinese Bank. The activity of German capital in promoting banking 
is indicated by the creation in Mexico of a new Mexican Central Bank, with 
a capital of $6,000,000 in Mexican dollars. A number of Mexican houses and 
some of the big German banks have joined hands for the creation of the new 
institution. The governing board includes the German Consul-General in 
Mexico and the representatives there of the big Berlin banks. 

The Russo-Chinese Bank, which was organized in 1895 as a counterpoise 
to the big British banks in China, is doing a business of importance. The 
balance-sheet for September 30, 1898, as presented in the Revue des Banquet 
for November, showed assets of 32,564,168 roubles ($17,000,000). The capital 
ascribed to various branches is 8,594,269 roubles and the obligations of corre- 
spondents of the bank are 17,931,658 roubles. The Brazilian Bank of Ger- 
many, which represents a recent venture of German capital in South America, 
realized profits of 2,170,240 marks ($500,000) for the banking year 1898. The 
ordinary reserve was increased 72,646 marks, and the special reserve 250,000 
marks. A dividend of twelve per cent, was paid upon 10,000,000 marks of 
capital, and, in addition to several other items, there were carried to the new 
account 456,468 marks. 

Banks are being formed in several continental countries for the express 
purpose of railway capitalization and the promotion of the export trade. . A 
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special bank for railway business ( Central Bank for Estenbahn) has been 
founded in Berlin with a capital of 5,000,000 marks. There already exist two 
special banks of the same character in Germany, both at Frankfort, with 
capitals of 10, 000,000 marks each. Recent reports to ‘ ‘ V Economist# Europeen ” 
from Vienna, printed in the issue of February 25, indicate some hitch in the 
creation of the Bank of Exportation which was projected there The found- 
ers have demanded an annual subsidy from the Government of 250,000 florins 
(1100,000) and the guarantee of an interest of ten per cent, upon the original 
capital. The Minister of Commerce has received these propositions so coldly 
that the negotiations have been suspended. 



A discussion of the large excess of imports into Great 
T>,e Crea^Britain 06 °* Britain during 1898, and its bearing upon the question 
whether the British people are living upon their capital, 
is presented in the annual review of the commercial history of 1898 in the 
London “ Economist ” of February 18. Attention is called to the fact that 
“ those who maintain that we are eating up our capital carefully refrain from 
adducing any evidence on their own side.” It is suggested that “If you 
declare that an apparently hale and sound man is suffering from a wasting 
disease, surely it is for you to show some justification for the assertion. ” The 
total imports of Great Britain rose from £451,029,000 in 1897 to £470,604,000 
in 1898, while the exports of home products declined slightly, from £234,220,- 
000 to £233,391,000. The ‘ 1 Economist ” sums up some of the evidences of the 
strength of British capital in the following terms : 

“ Those who maintain that for years we hare been drawing upon our capital to pay for 
our imports must be prepared to adduce some evidence of national impoverishment. Of 
that, however, they can give none, while there is much and cogent evidence to the contrary. 
There is no better measure of the national wealth than the death duties, and not to go far 
enough back to let comparison be affected by changes in the method of levying those duties, 
we find that the net amount of property on which estate duty was paid rose from £219,489,- 
000 in 1895-6 to £248,690,000 in 1897-8. 8o with the income tax, the gross assessments under 
schedule D and E rose from £413,507,000 in 1892-3 to £429,253,000 in 1896-7 (that being the 
latest year for which returns have been published), notwithstanding that in the interval 
there bad been certain expansions in the limits of exemption. Then, again, we have seen 
the deposits in our Savings and other banks mounting continuously upward by many mil- 
lions a year. The revenue has been advancing by leaps and bounds, and many similar 
evidences of a growth of wealth and well-being might be cited. Yet in spite of them all we 
are asked to believe that because of an adverse balance of trade we have been forced to 
consume and eat into our capital. When those who advance that theory are able to give 
proofs in support of it, it will be time enough to give it serious consideration. Meanwhile 
the evidence all goes to show that while we have been using part of our augmented resources 
to procure for ourselves larger supplies of the luxuries, comforts and necessaries of life, we 
have nevertheless been living well within our means, and adding year by year to the 
national wealth.’ * 



^ The annual report of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 

Th6 B^k r in^89i arian * or which has been received by the Bankers’ 

Magazine through the courtesy of the Governor of the 
Bank, makes a more favorable showing than that of 1897, in spite of the dis- 
turbed political conditions during 1898 in Austria and Hungary. The total 
earnings of the Bank in 1898 were 11,667,320 florins, and the net earnings 
above running expenses and the note tax were 7,029,465 florins ($2,800,000), 
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as compared with net earnings in 1897 of 5,821,436 florins, and in 1896 of 
6,803,329 florins. It was possible to declare a dividend to shareholders of 
7.35 per cent., as compared with 6.433 per cent, last year. 

The metallic reserve of the Bank showed an average daring 1898 of 

492.763.000 florins (6195,000,000), as compared with an average in 1897 of 

498.141.000 florins. The gold increased upon the average from 348,797,000 
florins to 356,494,000 florins, but foreign bills declined from 23,760,000 florins 
to 11, 030, 000 florins. Silver remained substantially unchanged at 125,239,000 
florins for 1898. The state of the reserve on December 31, 1898, was 359,- 

401.000 florins in gold, 6,743,000 florins in foreign bills, and 123,944,000 florins 
in silver. The average note circulation for 1898 was 657,523,000 florins 
(6260,000,000), which was about 27,000,000 florins larger than in 1897. The 
circulation at the close of 1898 was 737,475,000 florins, which was 44,924,000 
florins above the limit free of tax. The five per cent, tax on excess of dra- 
lation was levied continuously upon some part of the circulation from the 
week ending October 30 to the week of December 31, both inclusive. The 
largest excess was for the week of December 31, 1898. The tax paid to the 
Government on this account was 214,683 florins, as compared with payments 
of only 24,318 florins for 1896 and no payments for 1897. The largest reserve 
of notes within the tax limit during 1898 was for the week of February 23, 
when the margin was 101,260,000 florins. The following table exhibits the 
fluctuations in the circulation of the Bank for the past nine years, and car- 
ries forward the similar table given in the special article on “The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank” in the Bankers' Magazine for November, 1897: 



Tear. 


| Maximum.* 


I 

Minimum.* 


Mean.* 


Outstand- 

ing 

Du. 51* 


1890 


* 471.876 


387,888 


415,570 


445£4 


1891 


466,687 


893,798 


> 421,099 


4SW8 


1898 


491,709 


8*1,371 


425,969 


477,987 


1898 


504^82 


427,291 


463,988 


48MS 


1894 


617,743 


409,849 


1 458,911 


507,808 


1895 


| 630,400 


446,600 


' 537,400 




1896 


1 668.009 


636,883 


587,666 


589,736 


1897 


I 708,563 


574,868 


680,714 


690,907 


1898 


1 741,914 


606,963 


667,533 


737,475 



* In thousands of florins. 



The discount rate at the Bank, which remained uniform at four per cent, 
throughout 1897, was maintained at this rate until October 14, 1898, when it 
was advanced to four and a half per cent. There was a further advance on 
November 25 to five per cent., which continued to be the rate until the dose 
of the year. The total value of the paper discounted during 1898 was 
1,411,239,388 florins (6570,000,000), representing an increase of about 194,- 
000,000 florins over 1897. There was a balance of paper on hand at the end of 
1898 amounting to 258,483,093 florins, an increase of 51,546,166 florins over 
December 31, 1897. The number of pieces of paper held at Vienna, at the dose 
of 1898, was 52,045, writh a face value of 85,210,393 florins, as compared with 
42,241 pieces, with a value of 54,439,768 florins at the close of 1897. The 
increase was smaller at the other establishments of the Bank, but afforded 
increased discounts of about 12,000,000 florins at Buda-Pesth. The number 
of pieces of paper held at the Austrian branches at the close of 1898 was 
75,168, with a value of 68,500,507 florins; at Buda-Pesth, 45,981, with a vain* 
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of 69,344,168 florins, and at Hungarian branches, 76,181, with a value of 
35,428,023 florins. The classification of the commercial bills discounted 
showed a slight decrease in the smallest bills, but a marked increase in the 
classes from 50 to 300 florins ($20 to $120). The following table exhibits the 
classification of commercial bills for representative years, according to the 
importance in value of the paper offered : 



Amount in florins. 


1892. 


189U. 


1897. 


1898. 


Under fifty 

Fifty to 150 

Over 150 to300 

Over 300 to 600 

Over 600 to 1,000 

Over 1,000 to 2.000 , 

Over 2,000 1 


15,413 

176,340 

219,285 

181.283 

124,509 

96,686 

71.315 


20,609 
239,617 
267,466 
216,405 
! 152,508 

123,891 
92,791 


28,040 
346,198 
1 848,109 

269,243 
163,406 
129,272 
96,398 


25,437 

893,623 

377,180 

291,021 

183,806 

160,128 

114,854 


Total 


884,840 


l 1,112,782 


1,880,406 


1,535,678 



A lively discussion is going on in Belgium over 
The National Bank of ^he introduced by the Government in the Cham 
6 * bers extending the charter of the National Bank. The 

bill proposed extends the charter for thirty years from January 1, 1899, and 
gives the Government a larger share than before in the profits of note issues 
and discounts, as set forth in the Bankers 1 Magazine for March. The fac 
ulty of the Institute of Social Sciences, which includes Prof. Hector Denis, 
Prof. Guillaume de Greef, Ernest Solvay, and other students of monetary 
subjects, have made a serious attack upon the new law and devote the whole 
of an unusually large number of the Annals of the Institute to criticism of 
the Government policy. Their criticism is not so much directed against 
details, however, as against the haste with which the Government is trying 
to pass the bill and against the entire policy of a monopoly bank of issue. 
M. Solvay is an advocate of banking upon conventional money whose value 
shall be fixed by the value of objects in exchange. It is probable that the 
Government, which has a safe majority in the Chambers, will be able to put 
the bill upon the statute book, in spite of this scholarly opposition. 

The annual report of the National Bank of Belgium, which was submitted 
to the general assembly of the shareholders on February 27, and printed in 
the “ Moniteur des Interets Materiels ,” shows some progress in the volume of 
business during 1898, but does not indicate that the Bank has greatly 
strengthened its metallic reserve. The discount rate at the Bank was three 
per cent, during the entire, year until December 19, when high rates in other 
countries compelled an advance to four per cent. This made the mean rate 
for the year 3.04 per cent. The single change in the rate made at the Bank 
of Belgium contrasted favorably with the six changes made by the Bank of 
England, and the six made by the Imperial Bank of Germany. One change 
each was made by the Bank of France and the Bank of the Netherlands, but 
their rates were both lower than those of the Bank of Belgium. The note 
circulation has continued to grow during the last two years. The average 
circulation during 1897 was 476,654,470 francs and during 1898, 495,490,000 
($96,000,000). The largest increase was about 10,000,000 francs in notes of 
1,000 francs, but there was an increase of about 5,000.000 francs in the smallest 
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notes — those for twenty francs ($4). The following table shows the relation 
of the circulation to the metallic reserve and the foreign bills of exchange 
carried, which are coanted in the European banks as the equivalent of gold, 
at the close of representative years : 





December 81, 


Circulation. 


Metallic rernrve. 


Foreign bGk. 






France. 


France. 


France. 


1851.... 




50£46£10 


20^264,880 


15,000,000 


1800.... 




117,800.080 


63,023,536 


4,000,000 


1870.... 




302,628,520 


85,014,523 


18,800,000 


1880.... 




880,060,510 


08,787,206 


43,450,000 


1800... 




800,700,000 


108,418,340 


74,500,000 


1805.... 






108,500,000 


107,600,000 


1896.... 




471,800,000 


100,700,000 


101.700.000 


1807.... 




518^68,060 


108,820,156 


120,078507 


1808.... 




544,652,040 


117,067,202 


04,621,531 



While the Bank has increased its gold reserve from 88,823,415 francs, at 
the close of 1897, to 91,940,220 francs, at the close of 1898, the silver holdings 
increased from 8, 903, 640 francs to 20, 125,000 francs. The diminished propor- 
tion of gold in ordinary receipts and disbursements strengthens the argument 
made by M. de Laveleye as far back as 1891, that the small proportion of 
gold handled by the Bank indicated a constantly diminishing gold currency 
in Belgium. The receipts of gold by the Bank in 1889 were 76,176,000 francs, 
and the receipts of silver were 274,348,140 francs. The receipts of gold had 
shrunk in 1897 to 40,150,450 francs, while the silver receipts had risen to 
345,205,560 francs. The operations of 1898 showed gold receipts of only 
33,877,200 francs, and silver receipts of 396,700,060 francs. 

The discount business of the Bank showed improvement during 1898, 
especially in the volume of discounts of domestic paper. The following table 
shows the number and amount of the bills discounted in the aggregate, with 
the foreign paper separately stated, for recent representative years : 



Total or paper discounted. 

Vn i D 1 


Foreign paper. 

! . . 


Bo. of bills. 


Amt. in franc*, j 


No. of bate . 


I 

Anti. in franc*. 


1870 i 1,064,281 

1880 2,306.051 

1890 ! 3,005,800 

1892 3,018,125 

1804 1 3,172,065 

1806 i 3,363,021 

1898 3,580,820 

1 


1.337.000. 000 1 

1.994.000. 000 

2.355.500.000 

2.430.400.000 
2,540,142,032 
2,785,613,389 
2,922,219,265 
3,028,969,161 


11,488 
20,737 
15,423 
22,696 
24.200 
2U388 ' 

24,638 
21,386 | 


131.900.000 
847,000,000 

396.900.000 

557.700.000 
671,204 JB * 
637.014,808 
758,644,965 
685,46*^89 



There was some apprehension in Germany, owing to 
Success of the German the high ra tes for money, and the eagerness for indus- 
trial investments, whether the loan of 200,000,000 
marks (# 49 , 000 , 000 ) placed early in February would prove successful. The 
loan represented 125 , 000,000 marks on account of Prussia and 75,000,000 
marks on account of the Empire, and bore interest at three per cent. A syn- 
dicate headed by the Deutsche Bank managed the transaction mid has the 
option of taking all the bonds which the Government sees fit to issue during die 
present year. The public subscriptions proved to be more than 4,000,000,000 
marks (# 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 ), or more than twenty times the amount offered. It is 
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stated by the Berlin correspondent of “ V Economist* Europeen ,” in the issue 
of February 17, that several influences contributed to the success of the loan, 
which surprised the Ministry of Finance as much as the public. Among 
these were the recent improvement in the conditions of the market, the wide 
margin between the nominal value and the rates of issue, and the patriotic 
competition which has suddenly seized the leading banking houses. The 
foreigner also contributed to the success — many subscriptions coming from 
France and England. The participation of American capital in the subscrip- 
tions is also suggested in the following comments of the Berlin correspondent 
of the London “ Economist,” in the issue of February 18: 

14 Of course everybody admits that a very large proportion of the subscription was spec- 
ulative, since many subscribers named a large sum merely in order to get a favorable allot- 
ment. On the bourse this circumstance is pointed to in connection with the strength of the 
three per cents, of the Empire and of Prussia in the market during the past few days. 
Many brokers had recently sold these funds 1 short, * and then subscribed to the loan in 
order to cover their engagements ; but in forecasting the probable volume of the subscrip- 
tions they showed themselves imperfect judges of the situation. They had gauged their 
subscriptions upon the assumption that the loan would be subscribed for several times over 
—for a twenty two- fold over-subscription they were not prepared; and hence they have 
had to cover their short sales in large part by purchases on the bourse, and prices have har- 
dened in consequence. In connection with this loan the large subscriptions from abroad 
were of course noted with much pleasure in the financial press. Especially the participa- 
tion of the United States was a noteworthy fact, being, if I remember rightly, the first time 
that American money has ever been offered in subscription to a European three per cent, 
loan.” 

The payment into the Imperial Treasury of the amount of the loan was 
completed by the Deutsche Bank towards the close of February, without pro- 
ducing any serious effect upon the market. The profits divided by the syn- 
dicate were somewhat less than three-tenths of one per cent. It is declared 
by the Berlin correspondent of the “ Moniteur des Inter ets Materids , ” in the 
issue of March 5, that the entire issue has already passed mainly into the 
hands of capitalists and may be considered as permanently placed. The 
German Government spent, from October 1, 1897, to the same date in 1898, 
118,694,661 marks ($29,000,000) upon railway construction. The Government 
still has authority to expend 426,535,142 marks, of which 352,234,512 marks 
are for construction and the remainder for unforeseen expenses. 



Some idea of the magnitude of the business done by 
Tue Euro|MMin^Mort- the large centralized mortgage banks of Europe may be 
gage an t. formed from the annual reports which are just reaching 
the public. This business is mostly done without the risks which attend the 
placement of mortgage loans in the United States, because of the greater 
steadiness of values on the European Continent. The Credit Fonder of 
France was subject to some criticism a number of years ago for its large pro- 
motion of speculative building, but seems more recently to have pursued a 
more conservative course. The report for December 31, 1898, shows rural 
loans to the amount of 1,789,900,000 francs and town loans to the amount of 
1,351,900,000 francs, making the total loans about $600,000,000. The com- 
pany carries securities to the amount of 163,000,000 francs, cash to the amount 
of 10,300.000 francs and other miscellaneous assets. Its outstanding bonds 
are nearly the same in amount as its two classes of mortgage loans — 1,847,- 
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100,000 francs in agricultural and rural bonds and 1,327, 300,000 francs in 
bonds based on town and city property. The present administration of the 
bank has been endeavoring to reduce the interest on its bonds, with benefits 
to the institution, and the shares have profited by an advance from 665 on 
January 31 to 729 francs on December 31, 1898. 

The Credit Fonder of Belgium showed loans on mortgages on December 
31, 1898, to the amount of 36,250,929 francs ($7,000,000). The outstanding 
bonds were 31,617,000 francs and the total obligations of the Bank, including 
the capital of 15,000,000 francs, were 52,194,719 francs. The net profits for 
1898 were 539,631 francs. The bonds outstanding include 16,035,400 francs 
in the new 3.20 per cent, obligations, 8,416,800 francs in 3.60 per cent bonds, 
6,867,300 francs in four per cents., and 231,100 francs in three per cents. 

The Credit Fonder Egyptien , in spite of the greater risks upon loans in 
Egypt, made an extremely satisfactory showing for 1898. Its assets on Octo- 
ber 31, 1898, consisted of unsubscribed capital of 60,000,000 francs, obliga- 
tions of other banks and correspondents to the amount of 2,286,016 francs, 
mortgage loans for long terms, 87,925,903 francs; mortgage loans for short 
terms, 4,463,164 francs; receipts from sales, 9,945,805 francs, and loans upon 
pledges, 9,381,326 francs. The outstanding mortgage bonds amount to 
106,678,078 francs and with the capital of 80,000,000 francs make up the 
principal portion of the total resources of 196,199,239 francs ($38,000,090). 
The outstanding bonds on October 31, 1897, were 94,589,025 francs, and the 
total liabilities, 182,769,188 francs. The dividend allowed for 1898 was 5.60 
per cent, as compared with 4.80 per cent, for the preceding year. The gov- 
erning board decided early in 1898 to call in the four per cent, bonds and 
replace them by obligations for three and a half per cent. These were issued 
at 495 francs upon a par of 500, but it was declared by M. Lechenet, in 
“ VEconomiste Europeen ” of March 3, that they easily went above par and 
are quoted at 505 francs. 



The semi-annual reports of the big French banking 
The French Credit corporations, which have monopolized most of the large 
ompan et. transactions in France outside the Bank of France, 
show a satisfactory condition of business at the close of 1898. The Credit 
Lyonnais, by far the largest of these institutions, carried commercial paper 
at the close of August, 1898, to the amount of 683,600,000 francs ($132,000,000). 
This is the highest exhibit since 1892. There was some decline in the volume 
of discounts during the autumn, which left the amount on December 31, 
1898, at 612,800,000 francs. These figures are exclusive of the reports repre- 
senting advances upon securities, which touched 167,900,000 francs on 
September 30 and stood at 123,500,000 francs on December 31. The deposits 
of the Credit Lyonnais touched a maximum of 1,048,900,000 francs ($202,- 
000,000) on September 30 and stood at 991,700,000 francs on December 31. 
The policy of the institution has recently been to reduce its deposits for fixed 
terms, which fell from 48,000,000 francs to 30,300,000 francs during the year 
1898. 

The Comptoir d' Escompte, the next largest of the big banks, showed dis- 
counts on December 31 of 308,500,000 francs and reports of 40,700,000 francs 
The deposits at sight were 398,100,000 francs and those for fixed terms 64,100,- 
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000 francs. The Soctete Generate showed discounts on December 31 of 218,100,- 
000 francs, reports of 5,100,000 francs, deposits at sight of 189,700,000 francs, 
and deposits for fixed terms of 116,600,000 francs. The other two important 
Paris banks are the Credit Industriel et Commercial , with discounts on 
December 31 of 51,000,000 francs and deposits at sight of 91,400,000 francs, 
and the Societe Marseillaise , with discounts of 31,600,000 francs and deposits 
at sight of 3,700,000 francs. 

The recapitulation of the resources of these five large banking establish- 
ments shows liabilities to depositors of 1,707,200,000 francs and bills due of 
345,500,000 francs. The available resources consisted of cash to the amount 
of 360,300,000 francs, discounts 1,222,000,000 francs; reports , 190,900,000 
francs; and loans and advances, 395,800,000 francs, making a total of 2,069,- 
000,000 francs ($400,000,000). The remarkable growth of the business done 
by these banks is indicated by the fact that as recently as 1880 the Bank of 
France held discounts to the amount of 761,300,000 francs, while the five 
credit societies held only 532,000,000 francs. The Bank of France has 
increased its discounts only a trifle upon the average, the amount on March 
2, 1899, having been 875,181,124 francs, while its five great rivals in the dis- 
count business have multiplied their business by about two and a half. 



The new charter of the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
^ ha <?German ©^tending its corporate existence, is making progress in 

the various committees of the German legislative body. 
The committee of the Reichstag to which the bill was referred has given the 
measure two readings and adopted several amendments to the original pro- 
posals of the Government. The Government bill, whose principal provisions 
appear in the Bulletin de Statistique for February, increased the capital to 

150.000. 000 marks, but negotiations are in progress for raising the amount to 

180.000. 000 marks ($44,000,000). The extension of the charter is practically 
limited to 1921, since it is provided that the consent of the Reichstag shall be 
necessary for its prolongation beyond that date. The proposals of the 
Government for increasing the share of the Treasury in the dividends will 
probably be adopted. These provisions grant, first, a dividend to the share- 
holders of three and a half per cent, upon the capital ; second, an allotment 
of twenty per cent, of the remaining profits to the reserve until the reserve 
shall amount to two-fifths of the capital ; third, any profits remaining shall 
be divided half to the shareholders and half to the Treasury until the divi- 
dend of the shareholders is raised to five per cent., after which three-quarters 
of the remainder shall go into the Imperial Treasury. Premiums upon the 
sale of the shares shall be added to the reserve fund. 

A serious contest has occurred over the provision of the bill prohibiting 
the State banks of issue from discounting below the official rate of the 
Imperial Bank. The state of the controversy up to March 8 was thus 
described by the Berlin correspondent of the London 1 1 Economist ” in the 
issue of March 11 : 

“ In committee it was first attempted to amend this by permitting the banks in question 
to make discounts at one-eighth per cent, below the official rate, except when the Reicha- 
bank would indicate to them that the danger of gold exports was imminent, in which case 
they were to adhere to the Reichsbanh's rate. This was not acceptable to the Reichsbank 
President and the friends of the bill ; but when another form of compromise was brought 
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forward, making the official rate binding on the private issue banks , 4 after it readied or 
exceeded four per cent.’ and allowing a difference of one-eight per cent, at other times, 
President Koch at once prononnoed the compromise an acceptable one. As voted, how- 
ever, the compromise goes somewhat farther than here indicated, since the words * raehed 
or ’ were struck oat, thas making the restrictions valid only when the official rate exceeds 
four per cent. 

The change thas made in the bill will not essentially affect the commanding position 
of the Reich*bank , as it will still be able to exercise the dominant role in the money market 
Neither will the change amount to a very great improvement of the position of the prime 
banks under the new law. The portion of the financial press which represents the interests 
of those banks points out that the official rate is often, as now, above four per cent for 
months ; and that, with an open market rate one-half to one per cent, below the official 
rate, the private banks cannot expect to get an adequate amount of discounts to make the 
note privilege worth anything to them. 

Another change of minor importance has been made in the bill. Hitherto the Rcxk* 
bank, at times when the demand for money was slack, and discount rates low, has taka 
discounts in some cases at a rate below the published rate. The change referred to requires 
the Bank to publish this, its private rate, in the Imperial Gazette, just as it most do already 
in case of the official rate.” 



The growth of the branch system in Great Britain 
Branch tanking in was made the basis of some discussion, in the London 
rm ft nn® ti g an j terg » Magazine ” for February, of the usefulness 
of branches in distributing capital and accommodating the public. The 
whole number of banking offices in Great Britain and Ireland, which was 
2,008 in 1858, 3,554 in 1878, and 4,460 in 1886, rose to 5,811 in 1897, and 6,102 
in 1898. There were 954 places in the Kingdom where offices were opened 
between 1877 and 1898, where no bank had previously existed. The number 
of offices open daily on October 31, 1898, was 5,053, of which 3,528 were in 
England and Wales, 17 in the Isle of Man, 1,035 in Scotland, and 473 in 
Ireland. The number not open daily was 1,049, of which 830 were in England 
and Wales, 1 in the Isle of Man, 20 in Scotland, and 198 in Ireland. The 
value of branches is thus pointed out by the London “ Bankers’ Magazine:' 1 
41 The branch offices of a bank are to a great extent an index of its usefulness to the 
neighborhood which it serves. Branches are opened, as a matter of principle, to supply the 
wants of the customers of a bank. The directors or managers examine from time to time 
the districts in which their customers live, or they receive invitations to open branches in 
particular places or promises of support should they go there. When the new bank is 
opened it causes at once an increase in the industrial activity of the place. Traders, farmers 
and small manufacturers come to the branch manager and point out to him the opportun- 
ities for the development and improvement of their occupations which the use of a sum of 
extra capital would give them. If the loan can be satisfactorily made — if the security pro- 
posed is adequate, aud the reason for its being asked for is suitable — the advance is readily 
allowed, and the customer has the opportunity of making an extra profit pat in his hands, 
and prospers accordingly. Judgment must of course be shown in making these advances. 
As a rule they are small, and a multitude of small advances causes much more labor to the 
officers of a bank than a few large ones. But there is safety in numbers in these cases, and 
the prosperity of the district served is increased.” 



Banking and Financial Notes. 

— The monetary situation in Chile seems to have been growing steadily 
worse since the suspension of gold payments and the issue of paper money. 
A party of Senators have proposed a plan for a new issue of 50,000,000 piaster^ 
in paper, but the Chamber of Commerce of Valparaiso has protested against 
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the project and declares that the fear of such an issue has already caused a 
panic. The President of the Republic has replied to the Chamber that he is 
in thorough accord with them and does not believe that the loss of currency 
necessary for commercial transactions is likely to prove so grave a danger as 
the withdrawal of capital which will be caused by the proposed issue of paper. 

— The Federal Council of Switzerland concluded on March 3 the discus- 
sion of the law creating the Bank of the Confederation. The decisions of the 
committee of experts, already printed in the Bankers’ Magazine, were con- 
firmed, the only modification being in regard to the capital of the Bank. 
The capital is fixed at 36,000,000 francs ($7,000,000) fully paid up, instead of 
60,000,000 francs, half paid up. The Federal Assembly will have the right 
to double the paid-up capital if required. The project will soon be laid before 
the Assembly with a favorable report. 

— The Bank of Spain proposes to create a branch at Paris. The business 
done outside of Spain by Spanish financiers is largely transacted at Paris, and 
the branch of the Spanish Bank is likely to prove convenient to the business 
community of Madrid and Paris and to the Bank. 

— The discount rate of the Austro-Hungarian Bank was still maintained 
in February at five per cent., notwithstanding easier conditions of the money 
market and a somewhat lower rate at the private banks. The year 1898 was 
not a favorable one from a monetary point of view for Austria-Hungary. 
There were net exports of 38,000,000 florins ($15,000,000) in gold, as compared 
with net imports of 48,000,000 florins in 1897. The gold loss fell only 
partly upon the Bank, which lost 5,000,000 florins, while the Govern- 
ment reserve lost 10,000,000 florins. An excess of imports of merchandise 
amounting to 22,000,000 florins and considerable importations of Austrian 
securities from abroad are regarded as the causes of the loss of gold. 

— The Belgian Savings banks increased their deposits from 516,636,962 
francs on November 30, 1897, to 548,899,078 francs on November 30, 1898. 
The growth of savings in Belgium has been very rapid within the past few 
years, the deposits at the close of 1885 having been only 189,061,089 francs 
and 325,415,412 francs in 1890. C. A. C. 



Taxation of Corporations. — In a message to the New York Legisla- 
ture, on March 27, Gov. Roosevelt said, in part : 

“ There is evident injustice in the light taxation of corporations. I have not the slight- 
est sympathy with the outcry against corporations, as such, or against prosperous men of 
business. Most of the great material works by which the entire country benefits have 
been due to the action of individual men, or of aggregates of men, who made money for 
themselves by doing that which was in the interest of the people as a whole. From an 
armor plant to a street railway no work which is daily beneficial to the public can be per- 
formed to the best advantage of the public save by men of such business capacity that they 
will not do the work unless they themselves receive ample reward for doing it. The effort 
to deprive them of an ample reward merely means that they will turn their energies in some 
other direction ; and the public will be by just so much the loser. Moreover, to tax corpor- 
ations or men of means in such a way as to drive them out of the State works great damage 
to the State. To drive out of a community the men of means and the men who take the 
lead in business enterprises would probably entail, as one of its first results, the starvation 
of a considerable portion of the remainder of the population.” 
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Growth op the Japanese Banking System. 

In order to understand the organization of the Bank of Japan let ns briefly 
study the growth of the Japanese banking business in general. Before the 
Restoration there were a number of rich merchants who kept what were 
known as “ exchange houses,” and who acted as the financiers of the 8bo- 
gunate Government and local feudal Daimios. They also received deposits 
and made advances to the public, being the centers of the credit system of 
the time. There still exist some firms in Tokio and Osaka which now carry 
on an extensive banking business, which may be rightly regarded as the direct 
heirs of these exchange houses. 

In 1869 ten discount companies were established under the special patron- 
age of the new Government. Among many other privileges, they received a 
large sum of the Government paper money as the public deposit and acquired 
the right of issuing certificates with the security of gold, silver or foreign 
coins. But these establishments shortly passed away without any success. 

In 1870 Mr. I to (now Marquis), then Vice-Minister of Finance, advised the 
establishment of banks after the model of the National banking system of the 
United States. This advice was favorably received, and as its result the Na- 
tional Bank Act was enacted in November, 1872. Under this Act a bank 
was allowed to issue notes convertible in gold, having as their securities Gov- 
ernment bonds to sixty per cent, of the capital, which was not to be less than 
50,000 yen.* As a natural consequence of the political crisis, the New Im- 
perial Government issued a large amount of inflated currency. The Govern- 
ment, in establishing these National banks, had in view the reduction of the 
amount of paper circulation by issuing the so-called gold redemption bonds, 
and with these bonds as the basis of banking, to let the banks supply the va- 
cancy thus created in circulation, with their notes convertible in gold. But 
in this respect the Government was disappointed. Within six years there 
were but four banks organized under this Act, and they could issue only 
about 1,420,000 yen of bank notes out of 15,000,000 yen, which were before- 
hand printed in New York. Even these were rapidly retired, as they lost 
specie reserve on account of the constant efflux of bullion. 

So in 1876 the Government felt it necessary to introduce many important 
amendments to the National Bank Act. Among many other changes the 
bank notes were made legal tender for all payments, except for the payment 
of custom duty and interest on Government bonds, and became convertible 
into Government paper money, instead of standard gold. Besides, the amount 
of the bonds to be deposited in the Treasury by the banks was increased from 
sixty to eighty per cent, of the capital, and the kind of bonds was made op- 
tional so long as they bore four per cent, interest. The most important 

* The present value of the Japanese gold yen In American currency is about fifty cents 

(. 408 ). 
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change, however, consisted in a gold reserve of forty per cent, of the capital 
being transformed into a paper reserve of twenty per cent. 

These radical changes of the statute, combined with the issue of the Gov- 
ernment loan to the amount of more than 174,000,000 yen to pay off feudal 
pensioners in exchange for their hereditary rights, greatly facilitated the es- 
tablishment of National banks. They sprung up in rapid succession. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1879 one hundred and fifty-three banks were organized in 
various districts of the Empire, their total capital amounting to 48,816,100 
yen. At last the organization of the banks became so prevalent that the 
Bank Act was again amended, empowering the Minister of Finance to re- 
strict, on the basis of population and taxation, the total amount of the issue 
of the bank notes, which was fixed at 40,000,000 yen, as well as the number 
and capital of the National banks. Their legal term of existence was also 
limited to twenty years. Although there were some failures among these 
National banks, most of them enjoyed good, prosperous business. Side by 
side with these National banks there also sprung up ordinary banks which 
are at present regulated by the Bank Act of 1890. They are either individual, 
partnership or joint-stock concerns. When the legal term of National banks 
expires, they usually continue their business as ordinary banks. These now 
number 1,485, their paid-up capital amounting to 191,028,716 yen. 

Organization of the Bank of Japan. 

The rise of National banks in rapid succession increased the evil effects of 
an inflated currency. The price of all commodities and rate of interest rose 
by leaps and bounds, while the Government bonds lost their value. The 
proper regulation of the currency became the prime necessity of finance. To 
relieve this situation the Bank of Japan (Nippon Ginko) was organized in 
1882. This was a part of the broad scheme of Mr. Matsukata (now Count), 
then Minister of Finance. 

He sets forth in his memorandum the object of this institution as follows: 

(1) To promote the co-operation and assimilation of banks under a cen- 
tral bank ; (2) to increase capital available to trade and industry ; (3) to 
reduce as well as to equalize the rate of interest ; (4) to transfer to the Bank 
various services in the Treasury when its business is firmly organized ; (5) to 
discount foreign bills so as to regulate the influx and efflux of specie. 

At the same time National banks were ordered to give up their right of 
issue. 

In 1884 the Convertible Bank Note Act was enacted, whereby it was aimed 
to replace both the Government and National bank notes with those of the 
Bank of Japan, so as to unify the currency system under this central institu- 
tion. These objects were steadily pursued. On October 10, 1882, the Bank 
of Japan commenced its business. In December of the same year it opened 
its branch office at Osaka. Since then its business has grown to an enormous 
extent, and at present it has branch offices in Osaka, Moji, Nagoya and Hako- 
date; and sub-branches in Otaru, Sapporo, Kioto, and Toihoku (Formosa), 
beside many agencies for the management of Government money. 

Capital and Reserve of the Bank. 

At first the capital of the Bank of Japan was 10,000,000 yen. This was 
divided into 50,000 shares of 200 yen each. One-half of this capital was sub- 
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scribed by the Government with its surplus fund. This was afterward trans- 
ferred to the Crown property. The expansion of business necessitated the 
increase of capital, and in 1887 it was increased to 20,000,000 yen, and again, 
in 1895, to 30,000,000 yen. Its capital, which is all paid up, is divided into 
150,000 shares. The shares are all registered and their ownership is allowed 
only to Japanese, who have permission of the Minister of Finance to acquire 
it. The number of the shareholders now stands at 877. 

For some years a distinction was made between the shares owned by the 
Government and those owned by people, in the rates of dividend. But since 
1887 all shares are equally treated. The profit is semi-annually divided in 
the following way : out of the net profit six per cent, is declared as the first 
dividend, and then at least one-tenth of the rest is added to the reserve and 
another one-tenth is distributed as the bonus of the bank officers. The sec- 
ond dividend is to be declared out of the remainder, some part of which may 
be carried to the reserve account. Since 1887 the sum of these two dividends 
varies between ten per cent, and fifteen per cent, per annum. 

The reserve fund can be paid out only to make up for the losses of the 
capital or to equalize the annual dividends. This fund is to be invested only 
in the purchase of gold, silver or Government bonds, and the profit from the 
s&ine is carried to the gross income of the Bank. The latest account of this 
fund stands at 12,570,000 yen. The successive directors of the Bank always 
endeavored to increase the fund so as to strengthen its credit. 

The Building of the Bank. 

The Bank now occupies a three-storied granite building 110 feet by 115 
feet. Its whole ground is about three acres and a half. The plan of this 
building was settled upon after a careful study of the European central banks. 
Strong rooms are built in its basement. Electric light, water supply and 
other conveniences are all up to the latest improvements. In spite of com- 
paratively low wages and cheap materials in Japan, it cost some 1,150,000 
yen. It was due to the energy of the late Governor Kawada that such a 
magnificent building was projected. And it is also noticeable that the plan, 
as well as the execution of this building, is the work of a Japanese architect, 
Dr. Tatsuno. 

Issue of Notes by the Bank. 

At the time when the Bank of Japan was organized the market was 
flooded with inconvertible paper currency. The Government paper money 
amounted to 115,381,292 yen, with denominations as small as ten sen. The 
notes of National banks were over 34,396,818 yen, which did not all pass with 
the same credit. The ourrency was inflated to such a degree that the premium 
oir specie was once seventy-nine sen per yen. Under such circumstances it 
Was the policy of the Government to place the power of regulating the cur- 
rency in the single hand of the Bank of Japan, and to replace this inflated 
currency- with the notes of the Bank, which are elastic and redeemable in 
silver. For this purpose the Government again issued gold note redemption 
bonds to contract the circulation of depreciated paper and purchased silver 
and foreign bills to prepare the way for the return to specie payment. With- 
in three years the Government paper money was withdrawn to such an ex- 
tent that the Bank of Japan felt safe to issue its first notes on May, 1885, and 
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the specie payment of all paper currency was announced to be commenced 
on January 1, 1886. 

The law which regulates the notes of the Bank of Japan is based upon 
the German system, yet there are some interesting differences. The Bank 
notes are of three kinds : 

(1) The notes issued on metallic reserve. This reserve has been silver, 
but since the adoption of the gold standard on October 1, 1897. this is gold, 
save that one-fifth of the total metallic reserve may be kept in silver. But 
like the Bank of England this exception is seldom availed of. 

(2) Those issued on business assets within legal limit. This issue is 
limited at present to the amount of 85,000,000, yen. The limit was at first 
70 , 000,000 yen, but has been increased to the present amount since May, 
1889. But the outstanding circulation of the Government and also the 
National bank notes are to be counted into this amount, and it is meant to 
replace them gradually with the notes of the Bank. Again, for this privilege 
the Bank advanced to the Government a sura of 22,000,000 yen without 
interest. This has been used as the fund to withdraw the Government paper 
money. Recently there has been much discussion of increasing this author- 
ized amount of issue ; and while the writer is preparing this essay, the Lower 
House of the Imperial Diet had just passed a Government bill, proposing to 
increase the amount to 120,000,000 yen. 

(3) The emergency notes, or those issued upon business assets in excess of 
the above legal limit. These notes are subject to a special tax. The rate of 
the tax is to be five per cent, or more. In the German system, as we all know, 
this rate is fixed at five per cent. ; but in the Japanese system only the mini- 
mum rate is fixed, and the power of discretion is given to the Minister of 
Finance who may charge any rate above five per cent, according to the state 
of the money market. This is quite an effectual measure to prevent strin- 
gency of the market and at the same time to secure the immediate withdrawal 
of superfluous notes when the necessity is over. 

That this system of note issue is admirably adapted to meet the varying 
demands of trade, has been very well tested in the German system. But this 
is especially so in the case of Japan, where for the reason of her geographical 
situation specie can not be called in from abroad to respond to the immediate 
demand of trade. Since 1890 the emergency issue has been availed of seven 
times. That it is effective in relieving the market is shown by the fact that 
Japan has so far been free from any serious commercial panic. 

The notes of the Government and of National banks have been gradually 
retired, and the Bank notes are taking their place. The day is near at hand 
when the whole paper circulating medium will be unified into the notes of the 
Bank of Japan. The following table will show this fact : 



TabU Shotting the Amount of Circulation of Various Notes. 



Jan. l, 1886. 



Yen. 

The Bank note * 8,944,763 

The Government paper 86,304,010 

Tbe National bank note 30408,129 



Jan. 1, 1889. 
Yen. 
65,547,249 
46,566,086 
27,562,981 



Jan. 1 % 1899. 
Yen. 

193,799,901 

5,411,726 

1,864,820 



* The notes of the Bank of Japan are of seven denominations ; one yen, five yen, ten yen, 
twenty yen, fifty yen, one hundred yen, two hundred yen; but twenty, fifty and two hun- 
dred yen notes have never been issued, and one yen notes are being speedily retired. 
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Kinds of Business Transacted by the Bank. 

The kinds of business transacted by the Bank of Japan are mentioned in 
its statute as follows: 

(1) The purchase or discount of Exchequer bills, bills of exchange and 
other commercial paper. 

(2) Dealing in gold and silver. 

(3) To make loans upon gold and silver coin and bullion. 

(4) To make collection of bills for banks, corporations and individuals who 
are the regular customers of the Bank. 

(5) To receive deposits and accept the custody of objects of value and 
documents. 

(6) To make advances in current account or in loans upon the securities of 
Government bonds, Exchequer bills or other bonds and shares guaranteed by 
the State. 

Besides these the Bank performs a number of important services for the 
Treasury without compensation. Not only does it receive and pay out public 
revenues and expenditures for the State, but it also manages all operations 
concerning public debts, public deposits and the retirement of the Govern- 
ment and National bank notes. In fact certain parts of the Bank are closely 
united with the various departments of the Treasury. 

Bills and checks in modem forms are new things in Japan. For the last 
twenty years the Government as well as the Bank has not spared every 
encouragement to their use in commercial transactions. As the result of 
these efforts, the discount business has grown to a considerable amount. 
The return of the clearing-houses in Tokio and Osaka during the last year 
amounts to 782,744,613 yen and 226,369,144 yen respectively. Bills offered 
for discount to the Bank must be endorsed by at least two substantial names 
and be payable within one hundred days. Those which bear a single name 
must be accompanied with collaterals either in the form of warehouse 
receipts of merchandise, or of the shares and bonds classed as securities of 
good credit. These shares and bonds are mostly of domestic railways, and 
are valued at sixty per cent, of their market price. 

The loans upon securities are much smaller in amount than the discounts. 
These securities are the bonds of the Imperial Government and of Tokio and 
Osaka municipalities, and also those shares and bonds guaranteed by the 
State. Loans can be made for a period of three months or less and renewal 
is allowed only once when necessary. 

The Bank receives deposits and makes advances in current accounts. The 
Bank of Japan does not pay interest on current deposits. Customers place 
their surplus money in the vault of the Bank to secure the convenience of 
drawing checks upon it. The banks of the clearing-house association also 
settle their daily balances with their current accounts in the Bank. Indeed, 
either in Tokio or Osaka, the whole business of the clearing-house is trans- 
acted in a room of the building of the Bank of Japan. The Bank also issues 
deposit receipts, draft and transfer checks. The distribution of various kinds 
of coins and bank notes to the different districts of the Empire constitutes 
no inconsiderable portion of the business of the Bank. 

Hitherto the Bank allowed loan and discount exclusively to bankers, being 
literally the Bank of banks; but since June, 1897, the way has been opened to 
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deal directly with individuals and corporations which have good business 
standing. This measure has been taken to extend the benefit of the low rate 
of interest to the general market, and to check the excessive profit often se- 
cured by other bankers as a mere intermediary between the Bank and the 
public. So at present the rates of interest announced by the Bank are of 
two sorts; namely, banker’s rates and private rates. At present they are as 
follows : 

Discount Current 
Loan. local bill. account. 



Private rate* 2.5 2.2 

Banker's rate 2.8 2. 2.5 



* Interest is counted so much a day per hundred yen. For instance. 2.5 means two sen 
and five rin for one hundred yen per day. 

The change of the rates of interest on loans and discounts is subject to the 
sanction of the Minister of Finance. Their movements from week to week 
are carefully watched in commercial circles as indicating the state of the 
money market. They are determined not to check the outflow of gold so 
much as it is in England, but they fluctuate chiefly with reference to the 
economic conditions at home. 

The Bank of Japan has no direct dealings in foreign markets. But it 
uses its sister institution, the Yokohama Specie Bank, as its foreign agent. 
Indeed, to encourage foreign commerce, the Bank of Japan assists this insti- 
tution in many ways. Among other favors, the former advances to the lat- 
ter up to the amount of 10,000,000 yen in rediscounting foreign bills at the 
rate of two per cent, per annum. Recently it has been proposed to increase 
the amount of this advance. The indemnity money lately received from 
China was also transferred from London to Japan through this institution 
either by the purchase of bullion or by exchange operations. The whole 
sum of money thus dealt with amounts to 363,446,464 yen, and this was car- 
ried within the space of only two years and a half. 

The total business transactions of the Bank for 1898 were 9,019,330,231 
yen. The discount of commercial paper amounts to 287,746,025 yen, repre- 
senting 105,515 pieces of various kinds of bills. The advances upon securi- 
ties amount to 128,060,910 yen, in 3,751 separate transactions. In current 
account 530,579,883 yen were paid and 532,530,150 yen were received. The 
range of these discounts and loans at one date fluctuate between a minimum 
of 55,134,193 yen and a maximum of 98,642,637 yen. Generally speaking, 
about three-fourths of this business is done in Tokio and Osaka, while the 
rest is distributed among the other three branches and one sub-branch. The 
following figures will show the growth of business of the Bank since its foun- 
dation : 

Total business Am't rec'd in Total loans 

transactions. deposit acc't. and discounts . 



Yen. Yen. Yen. 

1883 157,630,152 14,988,404 5,943,960 

1887 2,657,655,064 27,246,446 81,007,087 

1892 1,888,088,536 216,112,764 159,773,825 

1898 9,019,330,231 532,530,150 415,806,985 



Periodical Reports of the Bank. 

The Bank is required to advertise every week in the “Official Gazette” 
the average amount of its note issue. In the Bank of Japan, as in the Bank 
of England, the issue department is quite separated from the business depart- 
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ment. Since January, 1897, the Bank has felt it advisable to make public 
the statement of the condition of its business department at the close of every 
week. These two reports are published every Wednesday in the “ Gazette.” 
They are given herewith to show the latest condition of the Bank. 

The Government and the Bank. 

The Bank of Japan being the only bank of issue, not only is it placed 
under the control of the Government, but it is heavily burdened in return 
for the privileges granted. It has, as said before, to perform the following 
among other functions : 

(1) The receipt and disbursement of Government money. 

(2) The call and payment of the principal as well as the interest on the 
national debt. 

(3) The custody of money and the goods intrusted to the Government. 

(4) The redemption of the Government paper money. 

(5) The redemption of the National bank notes. 

(6) The rediscounting of foreign bills of exchange for the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, at specially low rates. 

All these involve considerable sacrifice for the Bank, but are done simply 
for the public convenience as directed by the Government. 

For the management of the Government money there are established 
forty-four Treasuries in the principal towns of the Empire, and each Treas- 
ury has a certain number of sub-Treasuries. These are all placed under the 
control of the Central Treasury, which is in the Bank. Most of the Treas- 
uries are intrusted to other banks as agencies of the Bank, which are paid for 
their management. 

In addition to all these, the Bank is under an important obligation to sup- 
port the public credit in times of financial emergency. During the late war 
of 1894-95 it performed most valuable services for the country. Indeed, the 
war would not have been possible without the effective co-operation of the 
Bank. At the commencement of the war the negotiation of a foreign loan 
was quite generally favored in influential quarters. But the Bank opposed 
this idea, and was fully confident that it could depend upon the internal re- 
sources. While it supplied the Government with the necessary funds and did 
its best in collecting subscriptiops to the war loan, the Bank was always ac- 
tive in providing capital to trade and industries. To the high credit of the 
Bank, its notes circulated during the war even in the heart of the Leao Tung 
Peninsula of China. The total cost of the war was 200,475,508 yen, but this 
was paid without causing any serious calamities in industrial circles. 

Administrative Machinery of the Bank. 

The government of the Bank of Japan is composed of a Governor, 
Vice-Governor (now vacant), four directors, and from three to five auditors. 
The Governor and Vice-Governor are appointed by the Government, for five 
years. The directors are also chosen by the Government out of the double 
number of candidates nominated at the general meeting of shareholders, and 
their term of office is four years. The Governor and the directors meet daily 
together and constitute the Governing Board, which decides all important 
questions of the Bank. The auditors are elected by the shareholders for the 
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term of three years. They constitute the board of auditors, which meets at 
least once a month. All important actions of the board of directors, such as 
the changes of the rate of interest, and the rate of dividend to be declared, 
are subject to their approval. They also inspect books and documents of the 
Bank. The Governor, the Vice-Governor, the directors and auditors consti- 
tute the General Meeting of the Bank, which deliberates upon questions pro- 
posed by the Governor. These officers must live in Tokio, and during their 
terms of office they can not accept any other office either in the Government 
or other banks and corporations. The regular meeting of shareholders takes 
place semi-annually on the third Saturday of February and August. Those 
who own ten shares or more have a voice at this meeting. 

Besides these bodies, the Government appoints a certain number of Comp- 
trollers out of the high officers of the Treasury Department. They have the 
power to stop any act either contrary to the laws and by-laws or deemed to 
be against the best interest of the Government. They weekly visit the Bank 
and receive various reports regarding the condition of the Bank and its trans- 
actions. They can attend any meeting of the Bank officers and express 
their views in regard to the business of the Bank. 

The internal organization of the Bank has passed through many changes 
since its foundation. At present it is divided into eight departments and the 
office of the Private Secretary; namely, Inspection Department, Business 
Department, Teller’s Department, Issue Department, State Treasury Depart- 
ment, Secretary’s Department, the Department of Securities, and Account- 
ant’s Department. The control of each department, and of each branch or 
sub-branch, is intrusted to either Managers or Sub-Managers, who number at 
present twenty-three. The total number of the employes now stands at 1,102. 

The Bank has had already four Governors, and the present incumbent is 
the fifth in the person of Mr. Tatsuo Yamamoto. He has already rendered 
very distinguished services to the Bank, both as a director and as the chief 
of the Business Department. At the resignation of Baron Iwasaki, in Octo- 
ber last, he was promoted to the present office. He is still a young man of 
forty-three, and much is expected in his future career. 

Tokio, Japan, February 10, 1890. 



Gold Standard in Ecuador. — The “ Consular Reports ” for March 28 give an account 
of the recent adoption of the gold standard by Ecuador, also a copy of the new coinage 
law, which will place the country on a gold basis within two years. 

Ecuador has heretofore been upon a so-called bimetallic, but practically monometallic 
silver, basis ; no gold in circulation and her silver irredeemable. The gold coin of the coun- 
try, the condor, long since ceased to circulate. 

The circulation of the country was and is almost altogether paper money issued by the 
banks and redeemable in silver only. No city except Guayaquil has any banking institu- 
tions, but agencies of Guayaquil banks are established in several other cities of the Republic. 

Ecuador is the fourth country of Latin America to adopt this measure, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica and Peru having already taken the step. Brazil, Uruguay and Chile, while nom- 
inally on a gold basis, are really subject to the disadvantages of paper money, because their 
internal financial condition precludes an easy conversion of the currency. 

Commerce in Ecuador has been inconvenienced not only by the depreciation of silver, 
but also from the arbitrary fluctuations of exchange, sometimes as much as forty to sixty 
per cent, within a few months. 

The effect of the law will be to put Ecuador on a gold basis, and, while paper will con- 
tinue to be the money of circulation, it will be redeemable in gold and not in silver, as at 
present; the condor, which may be regarded as the unit of value, will be practically of the 
same metallic value as the pound sterling, and the silver sucre will possess an actual value 
of about 48.fi cents in American gold, ten of them being equal to one condor. 
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The Act of March 3, 1863, as has been before stated, limited the time dur- 
ing which legal -tender notes might be funded into United States bonds to 
July 1, 1863. When the legal-tender Act was agreed to by Congress the sen- 
timent expressed in debate by its advocates was that the measure was a tem- 
porary one only excused by the necessity of the times, and it was strongly 
urged in favor of the measure that the notes were convertible at the will of 
the holder into six per cent, bonds payable in gold in twenty years. The to- 
tal amount of legal-tender notes authorized to be issued by three separate 
Acts of February 24 and June 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, was §450,000,000. 
The highest amount outstanding at any time was on January 3, 1864, viz: 
$449,338,902, a larger amount than is now outstanding of legal-tender and 
Treasury notes combined. 

The Act of March 3, 1863, authorized the issue of ten -forty bonds, at rates 
of interest not exceeding six per cent. It was to facilitate .the negotiation of 
these bonds at a rate of five per cent, that Secretary Chase asked Congress to 
limit the time during which legal-tender notes might be exchanged for United 
States bonds of previous issues bearing six per cent, interest. It was evident 
that no bonds bearing a less rate than six per cent, could be placed on the 
market, when the holders of legal-tender notes, of which $300,000,000 were 
already in circulation, and $150,000,000 more were about to be issued, could, 
on demand, change these notes into six per cent, bonds. 

The Secretary gave notice that after July 1, 1863, he should decline to 
allow holders of legal-tender notes to fund such notes into bonds bearing a 
greater rate of interest than five per cent. Although a necessary step toward 
the placing of five per cent, bonds on the market, it was, nevertheless, a 
breach of contract with the holders of the legal-tender notes of February 24 
and June 11, 1862. It was also ineffectual, for under the existing conditions 
of the money market and the credit of the United States at the time, the at- 
tempt to float a loan at five per cent, was a failure. The Act of June 30, 
1864, provided that the total amount of United States notes issued or to be 
issued should not exceed $400,000,000, and such additional sum not exceed- 
ing fifty millions, as may be temporarily required for the redemption of tem- 
porary loans. 

In his report for 1865 Secretary McCulloch advised the retirement of the 
legal-tender notes. The House of Representatives concurred by resolution 
with the views of the Secretary, and an Act was passed approved March 12, 
1866, authorizing the retirement of not more than ten millions of legal-tender 
notes within the first six months after the passage of the Act, and after that 
not more than four millions in any one month. By December 31, 1867, the 



* Continued from the October, 1888, number of the Bankers 1 Magazine, page 847. 

This series of articles, which began in Rhodes 1 Journal, of Banking for October, 1888. 
page 1074, will be continued from time to time until it includes a complete historical sketch 
of the loans of the United States from the foundation of the Government up to the present. 
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amount of notes oatstanding was reduced to $356,000,000. On February 4, 
1868, further reduction of the volume of the notes was prohibited, leaving 
$356,000,000 as the outside limit until October 1, 1872. In the next year oc- 
curred the financial stress which culminated in the financial panic of 1873. 
Great* pressure was brought to bear upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
relieve the money market by additional issues of notes. This pressure was 
yielded to by Secretaries Boutwell and Richardson. Under the assumption 
that the sums retired by Secretary McCulloch were not absolutely can- 
celled, but, only held as a reserve, to be used in emergencies, and under the 
provision of the law of June 30, 1864, which permitted an additional sum 
not exceeding fifty millions to be temporarily used in redeeming loans, the 
total amount was increased to nearly $383,000,000. Congress then on June 
20, 1874, fixed the amount at $382,000,000. The specie resumption Act of 
January 14, 1875, authorized a reduction of legal-tender notes, as National 
bank notes increased, and under this Act, $35,318,984 were retired by May 
31, 1878, when another Act was passed forbidding further retirement, leaving 
the amount outstanding at its present amount, $346,681,016. The subse- 
quent history of the legal-tender note is involved with that of the silver cer- 
tificate and Treasury note, 'and with that of later loans, which will be taken 
up in their chronological order. 

Certificates of Indebtedness. 

These were a form of floating debt which the pressure of the war expend- 
itures rendered necessary. The bill to allow them to be issued for the amount 
due on audited and settled accounts was introduced in the Senate February 
27, 1862, passed both houses without debate and became a law March 1, 1862. 
It authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue, to any public creditor 
who might desire to receive the same, certificates for whole amount due or 
parts thereof, not less than $1,000, in satisfaction of audited aDd settled ac- 
counts. These certificates were to bear six per cent, interest per annum, and 
were payable one year from date, or earlier, at the option of the Govern- 
ment. The Act of March 17, 1862, authorized the holders of disbursing offi- 
cers’ checks drawn on the Treasurer of the United States to receive such 
certificates, if they so desired, in payment of the checks. The interest, by 
the Act of March 3, 1863, was payable in lawful money. Of these certifi- 
cates $561,753,241.65 were issued. All but about $150,000 were redeemed by 
the close of 1867. 

Issue of Fractional Currency. 

After the suspension of specie payments in December, 1861, the premium 
on gold as compared with legal-tender notes was from ten to fifteen per cent., 
and as compared with demand notes eight per cent. The silver coins less 
than a dollar previously used as change, were also at a premium of from 
three to ten per cent., as compared with paper, and these coins began to dis- 
appear from circulation, causing great inconvenience in making change. 
Postage stamps began to be used for the purpose, and individuals and cor- 
porations issued shinplasters. In one quarter of the year as many stamps 
were called for at the Post Office Department as would ordinarily meet a 
year’s demand. On July 17, 1862, Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, introduced 
in the House of Representatives a bill to authorize payments in stamps and 
4 
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to prohibit the use of notes of less denominations than one dollar. Secretary 
Chase had advised Mr. Thaddeus Stevens of the rapid disappearance of small 
coins, and that to supply their places tokens and checks for sums less than 
one dollar were being issued by hotels, business houses and dealers generally; 
and that these should be suppressed and a substitute for the small coins pro- 
vided. The Secretary suggested as substitutes either token coins of less in- 
trinsic value, or by permitting the receipt of postage and other stamps in 
fractional parts of a dollar. The bill passed both houses and was signed by 
the President on the day of its introduction. From and after the first day 
of August, 1862, it was provided that stamps might be received in payment 
of all dues to the United States less than five dollars, and were also exchange- 
able for United States notes when presented in sums of not less than five 
dollars. The issue of shinplasters was forbidden to private corporations, 
banks and individuals, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

Under this law what was known as fractional postal currency was issued, 
which were small notes of the denomination of five, ten, twenty-five and fifty 
cents, bearing as designs the representations of postage stamps of the neces- 
sary amount on the face. The law did not forbid the issue of fractional 
notes by cities, and many were issued by them. 

The issue of this postage currency commenced August 21, 1862, and ceased 
May 27, 1863. The whole amount issued was 120,215,635. There was a 
scarcity of one and two dollar bills and four twenty-five cent notes joined were 
frequently used for one dollar and four fifty cent notes for a two dollar bill 

By the Act of March 3, 1863, the postal currency was superseded by frac- 
tional notes of designs which had no reference to the postage stamps. These 
were of like denominations with the postal currency. The total amount to 
be issued at any one time was limited to fifty millions. The total amount 
issued including all reissues, aggregated $368,720,079.51. All but an amount 
estimated at eight millions has been redeemed. 

Loan of 1863 — One and Two Year Notes of 1863 — Compound Inter- 
est Notes — Coin Certificates. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year 1864 were estimated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the finance report of 1862, at $845,413,183.56. The receipts 
were estimated at $223,025,000. There remained a deficiency of $622,388,183.56. 
There was also for the services of the remainder of the fiscal year 1863 the sum 
of $276,912,517.66 required, making a total deficiency to be provided for of 
$899,300,701.22. To provide this money the Secretary advised that recourse 
be had to loans, without increasing the issue of United States notes beyond 
the amount required by law unless a clear public exigency shall demand it 
He also advised the organization of banking associations for improving the 
public credit. He did not recommend any change in the law providing for 
the negotiation of bonds, except such as might be necessary to increase the 
amount, the repeal of provisions restricting sales to market value, and 
authorizing the conversion of one class of bonds into another at will. 

The Secretary recommended, if the provision of law requiring 5.20 bonds 
to be sold only at their market value and if the funding of legal-tender notes 
into such bonds were still continued, that 7 3-10 three year bonds might be 
issued convertible into five-twenty sixes at or before maturity, also smaller 
notes bearing interest at 3. 65 per cent. 
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He held that the advance in the price of gold was not owing to overissues 
of Treasury notes, but that gold being practically demonetized by the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, had become a mere article of 
merchandise, subject to fluctuations, often sudden and violent, such as might 
occur in other commodities. He claimed, further, that if paper money was 
in excess of the wants of the country, such excess was not due to the issue of 
Treasury notes, but to the issue of notes, by hundreds of banks, under no 
legal restrictions, which had flooded the country with paper money, often of 
doubtful value, and sometimes worthless; adducing in proof of the claim 
that Treasury notes were not in excess the fact that as much of the great 
staples of life could then be purchased with Treasury notes as could have 
been bought with gold before that metal disappeared from circulation. 

This reasoning has a familiar sound and the Secretary may be excused for 
his use of it on the ground of necessity. To the disinterested reader at the 
present time, the Secretary’s argument for Treasury notes appears to have 
equal weight in favor of the bank issues, which however the Secretary 
declares to have been in excess of the wants of the country. If the ability to 
purchase as much of the great staples of life with Treasury notes proves them 
not redundant, then the ability to do the same with State bank notes would 
seem to prove the latter not in excess. The purchasing power of State bank 
notes and Treasury notes was at the time the same. 

Congress carried into effect the suggestions of the Secretary as to the 
organization of banking associations by enacting the National currency law 
on February 25, 1863. 

In order to further meet the necessities of the situation a bill to provide 
ways aud means for the support of the Government was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania, on December 8, 
and considered in committee of the whole on December 23, 1862. Mr. Stevens 
said that the bill had “produced a howl among the money changers as 
hideous as that sent forth by their Jewish cousins when they were kicked 
out of tbq temple.” 

It is not surprising that such a measure should have given rise to conster- 
nation in Wall Street, for it proposed the additional issue of $200,000,000 in 
legal-tender notes, and one billion dollars in six per cent, bonds and to tax 
the State banks out of existence. A substitute for this measure was reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means of the House on January 8, 1863, and 
was considered in committee of the whole, January 12, 1863. The substitute 
proposed the issue of $900,000,000 in six per cent, bonds, $300,000,000 in 
Treasury notes bearing interest at the rate of 5.47J^ per cent., and $50,000,000 
in fractional currency. It also contained a provision taxing the issues of 
State banks in excess of a certain percentage of capital, two per cent. Mr. 
Spaulding, of New York, advocated the passage of the bill, estimating the 
amount required to carry on the Government until July 1, 1863, in addition 
to known receipts, at $551,221,131.59 and the total amount required to July 
1, 1864, at $1,117,139,409.57, a sum exceeding the estimates of the Secretary 
by over $200,000,000. 

The whole bank circulation of the Northern States was estimated at 
$166,600,000, and the specie in the banks at $86,931,000. 

The whole argument for and against the carrying on the war on a 
Government paper basis was reiterated. It was stated that it would be 
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simply impossible to continue so mighty a war by the use of gold and silver 
alone, there not being specie enough in the country, including all that 
hoarded by the people, to carry on the operations of the Government four 
months. That the bank currency of the loyal States was also inadequate, 
and that if all this bank currency with all the specie were poured into the 
Treasury, the total would not meet the demands of war to July 1, 1864. It 
was stated that England and France both, in times of war, extended their 
paper money to the utmost limit. Even the Bank of England, strong as it 
was, paid no specie from 1797 to 1821, and its notes were as late as 1814 sold 
for twenty-five per cent, discount. After a lengthy debate and many amend- 
ments the measure became a law March 3, 1863. The first section of the law 
authorized the Secretary to borrow $300,000,000 for the current fiscal year, 
that is, to June 31, 1863, and $600,000,000 for the next fiscal year— issuing 
bonds payable in not less than ten nor more than forty years. The interest 
was not to exceed six per cent. The bonds could be disposed of on such 
terms as the Secretary might deem best, for lawful money of the United 
States or for certificates of indebtedness or deposit, or for any of the Treasury 
notes before issued, or to be issued under authority of this law. But the 
aggregate totals of bonds, Treasury notes or United States notes issued under 
the Act should not at any time exceed the sum of $900,000,000. In addition 
to the bonds there were provided for by the Act of March 3, 1863, $400,000,- 
000 Treasury notes, payable at the pleasure of the United States, not 
exceeding three years from date, bearing interest not exceeding six per cent, 
per annum, to be paid in lawful money. The denominations were to be not 
less than ten dollars. These notes were to be a legal tender to the same 
extent as United States notes, at their face value, excluding interest. They 
were exchangeable by the holders at the Treasury for United States notes 
equal to their full value and accrued interest. When so exchanged other 
Treasury notes to the same amount might be issued. 

In order to facilitate the exchange of Treasury notes for United States 
notes $150,000,000 of the latter were, as has been noted on a previous page, 
authorized to be issued. Under this authority $44,520,000 Treasury notes 
were issued payable one year from date and $166,480,000 redeemable two 
years from date. These notes bore interest at five per cent, per annum, were 
a legal-tender at their face value and were known as the “one and two year 
notes of 1863.” 

Compound interest notes also derived a part of the authority for their 
issue from the Act of March 3, 1863. The subsequent Act of June 30, 1864, 
as will hereafter be seen, allowed for the issue of Treasury notes at 7 3-10 
interest. It was found that by issuing notes bearing six per cent, compounded 
semi-annually, payable in three years, the total interest paid was less than 
7 3-10 simple interest. The note seemed at the time more attractive to the 
public. Of these compound interest notes $17,993,760 were issued under the 
Act of March 3, 1863, and the remainder, $248,601,680, under that of June 30, 
1864. These notes were a legal tender for their face value, but they were 
payable both principal and interest at maturity. The five per cent. Treasury 
notes, on which the interest was payable semi-annually, would be held from 
circulation until the period for the payment of interest. Immediately the 
interest was paid these notes would pass into and swell the paper money cir- 
culation, thus causing undue fluctuation in the money market. 
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The constant accumulation of interest on the compound interest notes 
caused them to be withheld from circulation until the three years elapsed to 
their maturity. They were exchanged for the one and two year five per cent, 
notes to the amount of (177,045,770. Most of the compound interest notes 
were redeemed by 1869. The Act of March 3, 1863, also provided for coin 
certificates, by which the payment of coin interest might be facilitated. The 
public was authorized to deposit coin in the Treasury and receive certificates 
therefor in denominations of not less than twenty dollars. These certificates 
might exceed the coin and bullion in the Treasury by twenty per cent. The 
coin deposited was as a matter of fact gold. Coin certificates were issued and 
reissued under this Act amounting to (981,134,880. 

Ten-Forties of 1864 — Five-Twenties of March, 1864. 

Under the Act of March 3, 1863, authority was given to borrow (300,000,- 
000 at not exceeding six per cent, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863, and 
(600,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. As a matter of fact only 
(75,000,000 in bonds were issued under this authority. A bill supplemental 
to the Act of March 3, 1863, became a law March 3, 1864, which gave author- 
ity to borrow (200,000,000 and issue bonds redeemable after a period not less 
than five years and payable at any period not more than forty years from 
date — principal and interest payable in coin, the latter not more than six per 
cent. One-half per cent, was allowed for the expense of preparation, issue 
and disposal of such bonds. On this authority bonds redeemable in five and 
payable in twenty years, with interest at six per cent., were issued to the 
amount of (3, 882, 500. These were known as the five-twenties of March, 1864. ^ 
There were also negotiated (196,118,300 bonds redeemable after ten and pay- 
able after forty years — bearing five per cent, interest. These bonds were 
known as the ten-forties of 1864. 

Five-Twenties of June, 1864 — Seven-Thirties of 1864-1865. 

A bill to authorize a loan of (400,000,000 was reported in the House of 
Representatives June 20, 1864. The bill contained a provision that all bonds. 
Treasury notes and other obligations of the United States should be exempt 
from all taxation by or under any State or municipal authority. This provi- 
sion was objected to on the ground that it would include legal-tender notes, 
certificates of indebtedness and interest-bearing Treasury notes, or, in other 
words, would exempt from taxation all the floating wealth of the country, 
except the notes issued by the National banks, which it was claimed would 
benefit no other class of people than wealthy capitalists, the great mass of the 
people having no United States securities. It was said that a capitalist would 
be able under this Act to withdraw all his means from State and municipal 
taxation, and thus make its burdens fall heavier on the poorer class. The 
policy of exempting any bonds whatever from taxation was severely com- 
mented on, and it was asked where the Federal Government obtained the 
power to make such exemption, no attempt having been made to exercise it 
until the passage of the Act of February 25, 1862. 

It was suggested by one member that it was possible that the bonds could 
not be taxed even if not specially exempted, and that it would be well for 
those who thought the exemptions should not be made, to move to amend 
the bill and affir m the right of the States to tax the bonds of the general 
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Government. It is worthy of note that not one of the speakers who debated 
this question appeared to be aware that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had already decided this question against the power of the States to 
tax the obligations of the United States for borrowed money. The opinion 
was rendered by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Weston , et al. vs. The 
City Council qf Charleston . 

The bill became a law June 30, 1864. Section 1 authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to borrow from time to time, on the credit of the United States, 
$400,000,000, and to issue therefor coupon or registered bonds of the United 
States payable at the pleasure of the Government after any period not less 
than five nor more than thirty years, or, if deemed expedient, made payable 
not more than forty years from date — the bonds to be of such denominations 
as the Secretary may direct, not less than $50, and to bear an annual interest 
not exceeding six per cent., payable semi-annually in coin. The Secretary 
was authorized to sell, in the United States or Europe, any of the bonds of 
this Act upon such terms as he might deem advisable ; also any of the five- 
twenty bonds, authorized by other Acts, remaining unsold, and to receive in 
payment lawful money of the United States, or, at his discretion, Treasury 
notes, certificates of indebtedness, or certificates of deposit issued under any 
Act of Congress ; all bonds, Treasury notes, certificates of indebtedness, or 
certificates of deposit issued under any Act of Congress, all bonds, Treasury 
notes, or other obligations of the United States to be exempt from taxation 
by or under State or municipal authority. Under this Act five- twenty bonds 
to the amount of $125,561,300 were issued, bearing interest at six per cent., 
and were sold at an average rate of 2^^ premium. 

The second section of the law of June 30, 1864, authorized the issue alter- 
natively with an equal amount of the bonds provided for in the first section, 
and as a part of the same loan, of $200,000,000 in Treasury notes of any 
denomination not less than ten dollars, payable at any time not exceeding 
three years, or, if thought more expedient, redeemable at any time after three 
years from date, bearing interest not exceeding 7 3-10 per annum, payable in 
lawful money at maturity, or at the discretion of the Secretary semi-annu- 
ally. These notes might be disposed of on the best terms that could be 
obtained in lawful money, and such of them as should be made payable? 
principal and interest, at maturity should be a legal tender to the same extent 
as United States notes for their face value exclusive of interest. They were 
convertible, at the discretion of the Secretary, into any bonds issued under 
the Act, and might be substituted in place of any United States notes or 
Treasury notes which might be redeemed and cancelled. 

The total amount of bonds and notes issued under the Act was not to 
exceed $400,000,000. This Act also contained a provision already referred to 
under the head “legal-tender notes,” that the whole amount of United States 
notes issued, or to be issued, was not to exceed $400,000,000 and such addi- 
tional sum not exceeding $50,000,000, as might be required for the redemption 
of the temporary loan. The notes to be issued under this Act were not to be 
a legal tender in payment or redemption of any notes issued by the National 
banks. 

A great many bonds issued previous to 1864 bore interest payable annu- 
ally, but the third section of the Act provided for the payment of semi-annual 
interest on all United States bonds. A subsequent Act of Congress of March 
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3, 1865, authorized a loan of $600,000,000 additional to be made upon bonds 
or Treasury notes similar to those described in the Act of June 30, 1864. 

It has been very generally believed that the Treasury notes of this period, 
particularly those known as seven-thirties, entered into the general circula- 
tion together with the United States notes, and tended to swell the grand 
aggregate of the circulating medium affecting prices and business. This 
belief is partly based on the legal-tender qualities of these notes. The seven- 
thirty notes were not a legal tender under the terms of their actual issue, 
although the Act provided that notes issued under the Act, with principal and 
interest payable only at maturity, should be a legal tender except for the 
payment of National bank notes. The compound interest notes were the 
only notes answering to these conditions. On the other hand there is little 
doubt that the one and two year notes of 1863, bearing five per cent, interest, 
the seven-thirty notes and even the compound interest notes, did at times and 
for short periods circulate from hand to hand as money. But as soon as 
interest began to accumulate on them they were taken out of circulation and 
held until the interest was paid, when in case of one and two year notes and 
seven-thirties they might again swell the circulation. 

The interest on the seven-thirties was payable semi-annually by means of 
detachable coupons. The Government reserved the option to pay six per 
cent, in gold instead of 7.30 in lawful money. 

The manner in which these notes were placed on the market is interesting. 
In June and July, 1864, there was more difficulty experienced in obtaining 
loans than ever before, on terms that could be agreed to by the Government. 
An appeal to the banks for $50, 000, 000 failed. Proposals for a national loan on 
seven-thirty notes were issued on July 25, but the results did not meet expecta- 
tions. There were so many forms of desirable national securities pressing on 
the market that there seemed to be no room for more. Requisitions on the 
Treasury to the amount of $130,000,000 were suspended. The Secretary then 
sent seven-thirty notes in small denominations to be used in payment of the 
soldiers, and over $20,000,000 were disposed of in this way. On December 4, 
1865, over a year afterwards, Secretary McCulloch reported that after the 
close of the war, early in 1865, it was necessary to provide for the disbandment 
of the armies and the full payment of the soldiers. There was remaining 
$530,000,000 of the loans of June, 1864, and March, 1865. These loans were 
placed on the market in the form of seven-thirty notes, and the whole was 
taken by August, 1865, and all requisitions on the Treasury were promptly met. 

The total amount of seven-thirty notes issued was $829,992,500. Almost 
all of this amount was redeemed or funded into long time bonds by the close 
of 1869. 



State Bank Currency. — State banks are now prohibited from issuing notes to circu- 
late as money by the ten per cent, tax on such currency. In another way the State banks 
might be permitted to issue notes, viz., on the security of Government bonds as the National 
hanks do. There is no element of bank credit about such notes. They are really Govern- 
ment nctes, and with no other security than that provided by the bonds they are perfectly 
safe; for even if the bonds should depreciate to par, there would still be a margin of ten 
per cent between the face of the bonds and the amount of circulation which a bank could 
l88ue. At one time the privilege of issuing circulation was considered as an inducement for 
hanking capital to range itself under the National system, but it is an advantage that is not 
worth much now. Such as it is, however, might with justice be extended to all State banks. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS . 



All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the Magazikb’b Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ” Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 



INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS— CL A IMS SECURED BY COLLATERAL- 

DIVIDENDS. 

Supreme Court of the United States, February 20, 1899. 

MERRILL vt. NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSONVILLE. 

A secured creditor of an insolvent National bank may prove and receive dividends upon the 
face of his claim as it stood at the time of the declaration of Insolvency, without credit- 
ing either his collaterals, or his collections made afterwards, subject always to the 
proviso that dividends must cease when from them and the collaterals realized the claim 
has been paid in full. 



On July 17, A. D. 1891, the First National Bank, of Palatka, Fla., a banking 
association incorporated under the laws of the United States, having its place of 
business at Palatka, Fla., failed, and closed its doors. Subsequently, T. B. Merrill 
was duly appointed Receiver of the bank by the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
entered upon the discharge of his duties. At the time of the failure of the bank, it 
was indebted to the National Bank of Jacksonville in the sum of $0,010.47, on sun- 
dry drafts, which indebtedness was unsecured, and also in the sum of $10,093.34, 
being $10,000, and interest, for money borrowed June 5, 1891, evidenced by a certi- 
ficate of deposit, which was secured by sundry notes belonging to the First National 
Bank of Palatka, attached to the certificate as collateral. These notes aggregated 
$10,896.22, the largest being a note of A. L. Hart for $5,350.22. The National Bank 
of Jacksonville proved its claim upon the unsecured drafts for $0,010.47, and as to 
this there was no controversy. It also offered to prove its claim for $10,093.34, but 
the Receiver would not permit it to do this ; and, under the ruling of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, it was ordered first to exhaust the collaterals given to secure 
the certificate of deposit, and then to prove for the balance due, after applying the 
proceeds of the collaterals in part payment. 

The Jacksonville Bank collected all the notes, excepting that of A. L. Hart, 
obtained a judgment on the latter, which it assigned and transferred to the Receiver, 
applied the proceeds of the collaterals which it had collected to its claim on the cer- 
tificate, and proved for the balance due thereon, being the sum of $4,496.44. On 
December 1, 1892, a dividend of $1,573.75 was paid on the claim as thus proven ; 
and on May 17, 1893, a second dividend of $449.64 was paid. 

On September 11, 1894, the Jacksonville Bank filed its bill of complaint in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of Florida against 
Merrill, as Receiver, which set forth the foregoing facts, complained of the action of 
the Receiver in not permitting proof for the full amount of the certificate of deposit, 
and alleged that it “ gave due notice that it would demand a pro rata dividend upon 
the whole amount due your orator, without deducting the amount collected on col- 
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lateral security, to wit, that it would demand a pro rata dividend upon $16,108.81, 
and interest thereon from July 17, A. D., 1891." 

The prayer of the bill was, among other things, for a pro rata distribution on the 
entire amount of the indebtedness. 

Puller, G. J.: The inquiry on the merits is, generally speaking, whether a 
secured creditor of an insolvent National bank may prove and receive dividends 
upon the face of his claim as it stood at the time of the declaration of insolvency, 
without crediting either his collaterals, or collections made therefrom after such 
declaration, subject always to the proviso that dividends must cease when, from 
them and from collaterals realized, the claim has been paid in full. 

Counsel agree that four different rules have been applied in the distribution of 
insolvent estates, and state them as follows : 

“ Rule 1. The creditor desiring to participate in the fund is required first to 
exhaust his security, and credit the proceeds on his claim, or to credit its value upon 
his claim, and prove for the balance, it being optional with him to surrender his 
security and prove for his full claim. 

Rule 2. The creditor can prove for the full amount, but shall receive dividends 
only on the amount due him at the time of distribution of the fund ; that is, he is 
required to credit on his claim, as proved, all sums received from his security, and 
may receive dividends only on the balance due him. 

Rule 8. The creditor shall be allowed to prove for, and receive dividends upon, 
the amount due him at the time of proving or sending in his claim to the official 
liquidator, being required to credit as payments all the sums received from his 
security prior thereto. 

Rule 4. The creditor can prove for, and receive dividends upon, the full amount 
of his claim, regardless of any sums received from his collateral after the transfer of 
the assets from the debtor in insolvency, provided that he shall not receive more 
than the full amount due him." 

The circuit court and the circuit court of appeals held the fourth rule applicable, 
and decreed accordingly. 

This was in accordance with the decision of the circuit court of appeals for the 
sixth circuit, in Bank vs. Armstrong (16 U. 8. App. 465 ; 59 Fed. 872), Mr. Justice 
Brown, and the Circuit Judges Taft and Lurton. composing the court. The opinion 
was delivered by Judge Taft, and discusses the question on principle with a full 
citation of the authorities. We concur with that court in the proposition that assets 
of an insolvent debtor are held under insolvency proceedings in trust for the benefit 
of all his creditors, and that a creditor, on proof of his claim, acquires a vested inter- 
est in the trust fund ; and, this being so, that the second rule before mentioned must 
be rejected, as it is based on the denial, in effect, of a vested interest in the trust 
fund, and concedes to the creditor simply a right to share in the distributions made 
from the fund according to the amount which may then be due him, requiring a 
readjustment of the basis of distribution at the time of declaring every dividend, 
and treating, erroneously as we think, the claim of the creditor to share in the assets 
of the debtor, and his debt against the debtor, as if they were one and the same thing. 

The third and fourth rules concur ip holding that the creditor’s right to dividends 
is to be determined by the amount due him at the time his interest in the assets 
becomes vested, and is not subject to subsequent change, but they differ as to the 
point of time when this occurs. 

In Kellock’s Case (L. R. 8 Ch. 769), it was held that the creditor’s interest in the 
general fund to be distributed vested at the date of presenting or proving his claim ; 
and this rule has been followed in many jurisdictions where statutory provisions 
have been construed to require an affirmative election to become a beneficiary there- 
under. For instance, the cases in Illinois construing the assignment Act of that 
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State, which are well considered and full to the point, hold that the interest of each 
creditor in the assigned estate “only vests in him when he sigoifles his assent to the 
assignment by filing his claim with the assignee.” ( Levy vs. Bank , 158 111. 88 , 42 N. 
E. 129 ; Furness vs. Bank , 147 111. 570, 35 N. E. 624.) 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in Milled % Appeal (35 
Pa. St. 481), and many subsequent cases, has held, necessarily in view of the stat- 
utes of Pennsylvania regulating the matter, that the interest vests at the time of the 
transfer of the assets in trust. In that case the debtor executed a general assignment 
for the benefit of creditors. Subsequently, the assignor became entitled to a legacy 
which was attached by a creditor, who realized therefrom $2,402.87. It was held 
that such creditor was, notwithstanding, entitled to a dividend out of the assigned 
estate on the full amount of his claim at ihe time of the execution of the assignment. 

Mr. Justice Strong, then a member of the State tribunal, said : 

4 4 By the deed of assignment, the equitable ownership of all the assigned property 
passed to the creditors. They became joint proprietors, and each creditor owned 
such a proportional part of the whole as the debt due to him was of the aggregate 
of the debts. The extent of his interest was fixed by the deed of trust. It was, 
indeed, only equitable ; but, whatever it was, he took it under the deed, and it waa 
only as a part owner that he had any standing in court when the distribution came 
to be made. * * * It amounts to very little to argue that Miller's recovery of 
the $2,402.87 operated with precisely the same effect as if a voluntary payment had 
been made by the assignor after his assignment ; that is, that it extinguished the 
debt to the amount recovered. No doubt it did, but it is not as a creditor that he is 
entitled to a distributive share of the trust fund. His rights are those of an owner 
by virtue of the deed of assignment. The amount of the debt due to him is import- 
ant only so far as it determines the extent of his ownership. The reduction of that 
d^>t, therefore, after the creation of the trust, and after his ownership had become 
vested, it would seem, must be immaterial.” 

Differences in the language of voluntary assignments and of statutory provisions 
naturally lead to particular differences in decision, but the principle on which the 
third and fourth rules rest is the same. 

In other words, those rules hold, together with the first rule, that the creditor's 
right to dividends is based on the amount of his claims at the time his interest in 
the assets vests by the statute, or deed of trust, or rule of law, under which they 
are to be administered. 

The first rule is commonly known as the 4 ‘bankruptcy rule,” because enforced 
by the bankruptcy courts in the exercise of their peculiar jurisdiction, under the 
bankruptcy Acts, over the property of the bankrupt, in virtue of which creditors 
holding mortgages or liens thereon might be required to realize on their securities, 
to permit them to be sold, to take them on valuation, or to surrender them altogether, 
as a condition of proving against the general assets. 

The fourth rule is that ordinarily laid dowu by the chancery courts, to the effect 
that, as the trust created by the transfer of the assets by operation of law or other- 
wise is a trust for all creditors, no creditor can equitably be compelled to surrender 
any other vested right he has in the assets of bis debtor in order to obtain his vested 
right under the trust. It is true that, in equity, a creditor having a lien upon two 
funds may be required to exhaust one of them in aid of creditors who can only resort 
to the other ; but this will not be done when it trenches on the rights or operates to 
the prejudice of the party entitled to the double fund. (Story, Eq. Jur. [13ih Ed.] 
§ 633 ; In re Bates , 118 111. 524, 9 N. E. 257.) And it is well established that in mar- 
shaling assets, as respect creditors, no part of his security can be taken from a 
secured creditor until he is completely satisfied (2 White & T. Lead. Cas. Eq. [4th 
Am. Ed.] pt. 1, pp. 258, 322). 
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In Greenwood vs. Taylor (1 Russ. & M. 185), Sir John Leach applied the bank- 
ruptcy rule in the administration of a decedent’s estate, and remarked that the rule 
was “ not founded, as has been argued, upon the peculiar jurisdiction in bankruptcy, 
but rests upon the general principles of a court of equity in the administration of 
assets/* and referred to the doctrine requiring a creditor having two funds as secur- 
ity, one of which he shares with the others, to resort to his sole security first. But 
Greenwood vs. Taylor was, in effect, overruled by Lord Cottenham in Mown vs. Bogg 
(2 Mylne & C. 448, 488), and expressly so by the court of appeal in chancery in Kel- 
lock*s Case ; and the application of the bankruptcy rejected. 

In Eellock’s Case, Lord Justice W. Page Wood (soon afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Hatherly) said : 

“ Now, in the case of proceedings with reference to the administration of the 
estates of deceased persons, Lord Cottenham put the poiut very clearly, and said : 
‘ A mortgagee has a double security. He has a right to proceed against both, and 
to make the best he can of both. Why he should be deprived of this right because 
the debtor dies, and dies insolvent, it is not very easy to see.* 

Mr. De Gex, who argued this case, very ably, says that the whole case is altered 
by the insolvency. But where do we find such a rule established, and on what prin- 
ciple can such a rule be founded, as that, where a mortgagor is insolvent, the con- 
tract between him and his mortgagee is to be treated as altered in a way prejudicial 
to the mortgagee, and that the mortgagee is bound to realize his security before 
proceeding with his personal demand ? 

It was strongly pressed upon us, and the argument succeeded before Sir J. Leach 
in Greenwood vs. Taylor , that the practice in bankruptcy furnishes a precedent which 
ought to be followed. But the answer to that is that this court is not to depart from 
its own established practice, and vary the nature of the contract between mortgagor 
and mortgagee by analogy to a rule which has been adopted by a court having a 
peculiar jurisdiction, established for administering the property of traders unable to 
meet their engagements, which property that court found it proper and right to dis- 
tribute in a particular manner, different from the mode in which it would have been 
dealt with in the court of chancery. * * * We are asked to alter the contract 
between the parties by depriving the secured creditor of one of his remedies, namely, 
the right of standing upon his securities until they are redeemed.’* 

And it was the established rule in England prior to the judicature Act (38 & 89 
Yict. c. 77) that in an administration suit a mortgagee might prove his whole debt, 
and afterwards realize his security for the difference ; and so as to creditors with 
security, where a company was being wound up under the Companies Act of 1862. 
(1 Daniell, Ch. Prac. 384 ; In re Brick Works , 16 Ch. Div. 337.) 

Certainly, the giving of collateral does not operate of itself as a payment or satis- 
faction either of the debt or any part of it, and the debtor, who has given collateral 
security, remains debtor, notwithstanding, to the full amount of the debt ; and so in 
Lewis vs. U. S. (92 U. S. 623), it was ruled that “it is a settled principle of equity 
that a creditor holding collaterals is not bound to apply them before enforcing his 
direct remedies against the debtor.” 

Doubtless, the title to collaterals pledged for the security of a debt vests in the 
pledgee so far as necessary to accomplish that purpose, but the obligation to which 
the collaterals are subsidiary remains the same. The creditor can sue, recover judg- 
ment, and collect from the debtor’s general property, and apply the proceeds 
of the collateral to any balance which may remain. Insolvency proceedings shift 
the creditor’s remedy to the interest in the assets. As between debtor and creditor, 
moneys received on collaterals are applicable by way of payment ; but as, under the 
equity rule, the creditor’s rights in the trust fund are established when the fund is 
created, collections subsequently made from, or payments subsequently made on. 
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collateral, cannot operate to change the relations between the creditor and his 
co-creditors in respect of their rights in the fund. 

As Judge Taft points out. it is because of the distinction between the right in 
personam and the right in rem that interest is only added up to the date of insol- 
vency, although, after the claims as allowed are paid in full, interest accruing may 
then be paid before distribution to stockholders. 

In short, the secured creditor is not to be cut off from his right in the common 
fund because he has taken security which his co creditors have not. Of course, he 
cannot go beyond payment, and surplus assets or so much of his dividends as are 
unnecessary to pay him must be applied to the benefit of the other creditors ; and, 
while the unsecured creditors are entitled to be substituted as far as possible to the 
rights of secured creditors, the latter are entitled to retain their securities until the 
indebtedness due them is extinguished. 

The contractual relations between borrower and lender, pledging collaterals, 
remain, as is said by the New York Court of Appeals in People vs. Remington (121 
N. Y. 828, 24 N. E. 798), “ unchanged, although insolvency has brought the general 
estate of the debtor within the jurisdiction of a court of equity for administration 
and settlement.,” The creditor looks to the debtor to repay the money borrowed, and 
to the collateral to accomplish this in whole or in part ; and he cannot be deprived 
either of what his debtor’s general ability to pay may yield, or of the particular 
security he has taken. 

We cannot concur in the view expressed by Chief Justice Parker in Amory vs. 
Francis ( [1820] 16 Mass. 808), that “ the property pledged is in fact security for no 
more of the debt than its value will amount to, and for all the rest the creditor relies 
upon the personal credit of his debtor, in the same manner he would for the whole 
if no security were taken.” 

We think the collateral is security for the whole debt and every part of it, and is 
as applicable to any balance that remains after payment from other sources as to the 
original amount due, and that the assumption is unreasonable that the creditor does 
not rely on the responsibility of his debtor according to his promise. 

The ruling in Amory vs. Francis was disapproved shortly after it was made, by 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire, in Moses vs. Ranlet (1822, 2 N. H. 488), 
Woodbury, J. (afterwards Mr. Justice Woodbury, of this court) delivering the opin- 
ion, and is rejected by the preponderance of decisions in this country, wiiich sus- 
tain the conclusion that a creditor with collateral is not on that account to be de- 
prived of the right to prove for his full claim against an insolvent estate. Many of 
the cases are referred to in Bank vs. Armstrong , and these and others given in 8 Am. 
& Eng. Enc. Law 2d Ed. p. 141. 

Does the legislation in respect to the administration of National banks require 
the application of the bankruptcy rule? If not we are of opinion that the equity 
rule was properly applied in this case. By Section 5234 of the Revised Statutes, 
and Section 1 of the Act of June 80, 1876 (19 Stat. 63, c. 156), the Comptroller of the 
Currency is authorized to appoint a Receiver to close up the affairs of a National 
banking association when it has failed to redeem its circulation notes when pre- 
sented for payment ; or has been dissolved and its charter forfeited ; or has allowed 
a judgment to remain against it unpaid for thirty days; or whenever the Comp- 
troller shall have become satisfied of its insolvency after examining its affairs. Such 
Receiver is to take possession of its effects, liquidate its assets, and pay the money 
derived therefrom to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Section 5235 of the Revised Statutes requires the Comptroller, after appointing 
such Receiver, to give notice by newspaper advertisement for three consecutive 
months, “calling on all persons who may have claims against such association to 
present the same, and to make legal proof thereof.” 
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By Section 6243 transfers of its property by a National banking association after 
the commission of an act of insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, to prevent dis- 
tribution of its assets in the manner provided by the chapter of which that section 
forms a part, or with a view to preferring any creditor except in payment of its cir- 
culating notes, are declared to be null and void. 

Section 5236 is as follows : “ From time to time, after full provision has first been 
made for refunding to the United States any deficiency in redeeming the notes of 
such association, the Comptroller shall make a ratable dividend of the money so paid 
over to him by such Receiver on all such claims as may have been proved to his sat- 
isfaction, or adjudicated in a court of competent jurisdiction, and, as the proceeds 
of the assets of such association are paid over to him, shall make further dividends 
on all claims previously proved or adjudicated ; and the remainder of the proceeds, 
if any. shall be paid over to the shareholders of such association or their legal repre- 
sentatives, in proportion to the stock by them respectively held.” 

In Cook County Nat. Bank vs. U. S. (107 U. S. 445), it was ruled that the statute 
furnishes a complete code for the distribution of the effects of an insolvent National 
bank ; that its provisions are not be departed from ; and that the bankrupt law does 
not govern distribution thereunder. The question now before us was not treated as 
involved, and was not decided ; but the case is in harmony with Bank vs. Colby (21 
Wall. 609) and Scott vs. Armstrong (146 U. 8. 499), which proceed on the view that 
all rights, legal or equitable, existing at the time of the commission of the act of 
insolvency which led to the appointment of the Receiver, other than those created 
by* preference forbidden by Section 5242, are preserved, and that no additional right 
can thereafter be created either by voluntary or involuntary proceedings. The dis- 
tribution is to be “ratable” on the claims as proved or adjudicated ; that is on one 
rule of proportion applicable to all alike. In order to be “ ratable,” the claims must 
manifestly be estimated as of the same point of time, and that date has been ad- 
judged to be the date of the declaration of insolvency. ( White vs. Knox , 111 U. 8. 
784.) In that case it appeared that the Miners’ National Bank had been put in the 
hands of a Receiver by the Comptroller of the Currency, December 20, 1875. White 
presented a claim for $60,000, which the Comptroller refused to allow. White then 
brought suit to have his claim adjudicated, and on June 23, 1883, recovered judg- 
ment for $104,528.72, being the amount of his claim with interest to the date of the 
judgment. Meanwhile the Comptroller had paid the other creditors ratable divi- 
dends, aggregating sixty five per cent, of the amounts due them, respectively, as of 
the date when the bank failed. When White’s claim was adjudicated the Comp- 
troller calculated the amount due him according to the judgment as of the date of 
the failure, and paid him sixty-five per cent, on that amount. White admitted that 
he had received all that was due him on the basis of distribution assumed by the 
Comptroller, but claimed that he was entitled to have his dividends calculated on 
the face of the judgment, which would give him several thousand dollars more than 
he had received, and he applied for a mandamus to compel the payment to him of 
the additional sum. The writ was refused by the court below, and its judgment 
was affirmed. Mr. Chief Justice Waite, speaking for the court, said : “Dividends 
are to be paid to all creditors, ratably ; that is to say, proportionally. To be propor- 
tionate they must be made by some uniform rule. They are to paid on all claims 
against the bank previously proved and adjudicated. All creditors are to be treated 
alike. The claim against the bank, therefore, must necessarily be made the basis of 
the apportionment. * * * The business of the bank must stop when insolvency 
is declared. (Rev. St. §5228.) No new debt can be made after that. The only 
claims the Comptroller can recognize in the settlement of the affairs of the bank are 
those which are shown by proof satisfactory to him, or by the adjudication of a 
competent court, to have had their origin in something done before the insolvency. 
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It is clearly his duty, therefore, in paying dividends, to take the value of the claim 
at that time as the basis of distribution.” 

In Scott vs. Armstrong (146 U. 8. 499), it was argued that the ordinary equity 
rule of set off in case of insolvency did not apply to insolvent National banks, in 
view of Sections 5284, 5286 and 5242 of the Revised Statutes. It was urged “that 
these sections by implication forbid this set-off, because they require that after the 
redemption of the circulating notes has been fully provided for the assets shall be 
ratably distributed among the creditors, and that no preferences given or suffered in 
•contemplation of or after committing the act of insolvency shall stand and “that 
the assets of the bank existing at the time of the act of insolvency include all its 
property without regard to any existing liens thereon or set-offs thereto.” But this 
Court said : “ We do not regard this position as tenable. Undoubtedly any dispo- 
sition by a National bank, being insolvent or in contemplation of insolvency, of its 
choses in action, securities or other assets, made to prevent their application to the 
payment of its circulating notes or to prefer one creditor to another, is forbidden ; 
but liens, equities, or rights arising by express agreement, or implied from the nature 
cf the dealings between the parties, or by operation of law prior to insolvency and 
not in contemplation thereof, are not invalidated. The provisions of the Act are not 
directed against all liens, securities, pledges or equities, whereby one creditor may 
obtain a greater payment than another, but against those given or arising after or in 
contemplation of insolvency. Where a set off is otherwise valid it is not perceived 
how its allowance can be considered a preference, and it is clear that it is onlyjbe 
balance, if any, after the set-off is deducted, which can justly be held to form part of 
the assets of the insolvent. The requirement as to ratable dividends is to make them 
from what belongs to the bank, and that which at the time of the insolvency belongs 
of right to the debtor does not belong to the bank.” 

The set-off took effect as of the date of the declaration of insolvency, but out- 
standing collaterals are not payment, and the statute does not make their surrender 
a condition to the receipt by the creditor of his share in the assets. 

The rule in bankruptcy went upon the principle of election ; that is to say the 
secured creditor “ was not allowed to prove his whole debt unless he gave up any 
security held by him on the estate against which he sought to prove. He might 
realize his security himself if he had power to do so, or he might apply to have it 
realized by the court of bankruptcy or by some other court having competent juris- 
diction, and might prove for any deficiency of the proceeds to satisfy his demand; 
but if he neglected to do this and proved for his whole debt, he was bound to give 
up his security.” (Rob. Bankr. 336.) But it was only under bankrupt laws that 
such election could be compelled. ( Tayloe vs. Thompson , 5 Pet. 858, 369.) 

And we are unable to accept the suggestion that compulsion under those laws 
was the result merely of the provision for ratable distribution, which only operated 
to prevent preferences, and to make all kinds of estates, both real and personal, 
assets for the payment of debts, and to put specialty and simple contract creditors on 
the same footing, and so gave to all creditors the right to come upon the common 
fund. Equality between them was equity, but that was not inconsistent with the 
common law rule awarding to diligence, prior to insolvency, its appropriate reward, 
or with conceding the validity of prior contract rights. 

We repeat that it appears to us that the secured creditor is a creditor to the full 
amount due him when the insolvency is declared, just as much as the unsecured 
creditor is, and can not be subjected to a different rule. And as the basis on which 
all creditors are to draw dividends is the amount of their claims at the time of the 
declaration of insolvency, it necessarily results for the purpose of fixing that 
basis that it is immaterial what collateral any particular creditor may have. The 
secured creditor cannot be charged with the estimated value of the collateral, or be 
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compelled to exhaust it before enforcing his direct remedies against the debtor, or 
to surrender it as a condition thereto, though the Receiver may redeem or be subro- 
gated as circumstances may require. 

Whatever Congress may be authorized to enact by reason of possessing the 
power to pass uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, it is very clear that 
it did not intend to impinge upon contracts existing between creditors and debtors 
by anything prescribed in reference to the administration of the assets of insolvent 
National banks ; yet it is obvious that the bankruptcy rule confers what on its face 
gives the secured creditor an equal right with other creditors into a preference against 
him and hence takes away a right which he already had. This a court of equity 
should never do unless required by statute at the time the indebtedness was created. 

The requirement of equality of distribution among creditors by the National 
Banking Act involves no invasion of prior contract rights of any of such creditors 
and ought not to be construed as having or being intended to have such a result. 

Our conclusion is that the claims of creditors are to be determined as of the date 
of the declaration of insolvency, irrespective of the question whether particular 
creditors have security or not. When secured creditors have received payment in 
full their right to dividends and their right to retain their securities cease, but collec- 
tions therefrom are not otherwise material. Insolvency gives unsecured creditors 
no greater rights than they had before, though through redemption or subrogation 
or the realization of a surplus, they may be benefited. 

The case was rightly decided by the circuit court of appeals. Its decree in No. 54 
is affirmed ; and the decree of the circuit court entered July 27, 1896, in pursuance 
of the mandate of that court, is also affirmed. Remanded accordingly. 

Justices White, Harlan, Gray and McKenna dissented. 



TAXATION— DEPOSITS IN SA VINOS BANKS. 

Court of Appeals of New York, March 14, 1899. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ex rel. MARTIN HEERMANCE, et ah, 
VS. THE STATE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 

Depositors in Savings banks in the 8tate of New York are not liable to taxation upon their 
deposits. 



Gray, J.: This case presents the converse of the proposition which we had 
before us in the Newburgh Savings Bank Case (157 N. Y. 51), where it was sought 
by the assessor of the City of Newburgh to assess the Savings bank as to its surplus 
funds.* Here the endeavor is, on the part of the taxing authorities, to assess the 
depositors in the Savings banks of the City of Kingston for the amount of their 
deposits. 

In the former case referred to, we held that there could be no assessment under 
the statute and, in the course of the opinion, it was pointed out that the provisions 
of the Banking Law made it clear that every interest in the funds held by a Savings 
bank is vested in the depositors ; that the bank acquires no interest therein and is 
deemed to hold what property it has for the benefit of depositors only. 

The language of the exemption clause in question (Sub. 14 of Sec. 4 of Chap. 908, 
Laws of 1896) is to be taken as referring to the property itself which the bank is 
holding and managing. It is 4 1 the deposits in any bank for savings which are due 
depositors,” which the law exempts from taxation, and it is quite immaterial whether 
we say that the property so exempted consists in the indebtedness of the bank to its 
depositors, or that it is the fund itself which is withdrawn from the operation of the 
Tax Law. 



* This case was fully reported in the Bankers 1 Magazine for November, 1898, page 801. 
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Clearly, the corporation is not subject to assessment, either upon the principle 
that it has no property in its deposits, or because, under the provisions of the Tax 
Law, any assessment as to its personal property would be offset by the authorized 
deduction of its liabilities; which, as we saw in the Newburgh Savings Bank esse, 
covered everything which it held. Therefore, it would seem, logically, to follow 
that the statutory exemption applies, and was intended to apply to depositors, in 
Savings banks, and to relieve them from assessment for taxation as to their deposits. 

The discussion in the Savings bank case, and the opinion in the Appellate Divi- 
sion below, render it unnecessary, in my judgment, to discuss this question further. 

The order should be affirmed, without costs. 

All concur, except Parker, Ch. J., and Haight, J., who take no part. 

Order affirmed. 



LIABILITY OF BANE TO CREDITORS OF ANOTHER CORPORATION-UNDUE 
INFLUENCE IN AFFAIRS OF BORROWER. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, October 31. 1898. 

NATIONAL BANK OP COMMERCE IN DENVER w. ALLEN, tt al. 

Neither the fact that a bank held as collateral security a majority of the stock of a mercan- 
tile corporation, nor that one of its officers was for a time a director of the mercantile 
company, renders the latter the agent of the bank, so as to make the bank liable to 
creditors of the company for misrepresentations as to its financial condition made by its 
officers. 



Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Colorado. 

This was a creditors' bill, which was exhibited by George A. Allen and others, 
the appellees, composing the firm of Paris, Allen & Co., against the National Bank 
of Commerce in Denver, the appellant, and against the A. K. Clarke Mercantile 
Company, hereafter termed the “ Mercantile Company." The bill was filed by Paris, 
Allen & Co., as judgment creditors of the Mercantile Company. 

In the court below a decree was rendered in favor of the complainants, which 
adjudged that the defendant bank should pay to the respective complainants the 
amount of their several demands against the Clarke Mercantile Company, all of 
which had been reduced to judgment, together with interest thereon at the rate of 
eight per cent, per annum from and after November 2, 1895. 

Before Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges, and Shiras, District Judge. 

Thayer, Circuit Judge (omitting other parts of the opinion): The appellees also 
predicate a right to relief on the ground that the appellant bank conducted a whole- 
sale and retail liquor, cigar, and tobacco business under the name of the Clarke 
Mercantile Company, for the bank’s exclusive use and benefit, and that while doing 
so it made certain false and fraudulent representations to the business world con- 
cerning the amount that had been paid on the stock of the Mercantile Company, and 
concerning its assets and liabilities, whereby the appellees were deceived and in- 
duced to extend credit to that company. 

[The Court here reviewed the evidence bearing upon this part of the case.] 

We are of opinion, however, that the claim in question is not well founded. The 
Mercantile Company was a distinct legal entity, subject at all times to the control 
of its own officers, and it is clear, we think, that it did not become an agent of the 
bank either because Clarke hypothecated the bulk of its stock which he happened 
to own to secure a debt due to the bank, or because Morrison, an employe of the 
bank, served for a time on the board of directors of the Mercantile Company, or for 
both of these reasons combined. In a legal sense, a corporation does not become the 
agent of another, be it a corporation or an individual, because the latter holds a part 
of its stock in pledge to secure a debt ; nor is the relation of principal and agent 
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established, as between two corporations, because an officer or employe of one is a 
member of the board of directors of the other. It has even been held that, where 
the same person, is? acting as director in two corporations, knowledge acquired by 
him, while serving in the capacity of a director in one corporation, is not imputable 
to the other. (Thomp. Corp. § 5214, and cases there cited.) 

Moreover, while it may be conceded that one corporation may act as agent of 
another in a.given transaction, or even in a series of transactions, yet we do not un- 
derstand it to be possible for a corporation which has been incorporated to carry on 
a given business, to transact the whole of that business merely as the agent of, and 
for the exclusive benefit of, another. Ordinarily, a corporation is not even the agent 
of its own stockholders, in such a sense as to render them personally liable upon its 
contracts or for its wrongful or fraudulent acts, although its stockholders are enti- 
tled ultimately to the net profits realized from all corporate ventures ; and it would 
be a strange result if the acquisition of stock in a corporation by one of its credi- 
tors, to be held as collateral security, or if the election of one of the creditor's em- 
ployes to serve on its board of directors, should be held to place the corporation in 
the attitude of a mere agent. 

Su$h a conclusion is totally inadmissible. It is doubtless true, as has been sug- 
gested, that a large creditor of a corporation or of an individual, by virtue of being 
such, sometimes has such an influence over his debtor as enables him to control his 
actions in many ways ; but this is a moral power, incident to the situation, which 
the law permits a creditor to exercise for his own benefit and advantage, even at the 
expense of other creditors, provided that he does not direct the doing of acts that 
are either illegal or fraudulent. 

The existence of such an influence, however, falls far short of establishing the 
relation of principal and agent, even where it is plain that it does exist and has- 
been exercised. 

In the case at bar, it is obvious that the bank counseled and advised the Mercan- 
tile Company, through Clarke, its president, to sell its property and effects, and to* 
apply the proceeds of the sale on the company’s indebtedness to the bank ; and it is 
very probable that the Mercantile Company was induced to a large extent, by such 
advice, to make the sale and such appropriation of the proceeds. 

But conceding this to have been the case, the transaction amounted to no more 
than a preference among creditors, all of whom had valid claims, and, considered by 
Itself, we do not see that it gives the appellees any legal cause for complaint. 

It seems to be well settled in the State where the transaction took place, and in 
other jurisdictions as well, that a private business corporation, so long as it retains 
the custody and control of its property, may dispose of the same so as to pay the 
claims of one or more of its creditors, to the total exclusion of other equally meri- 
torious claims, although it is at the time insolvent. In this respect a private busi- 
ness corporation has the same power to prefer creditors which is possessed by an in- 
dividual. Its property and assets not being held in trust for equal distribution 
among all of its creditors, it may discriminate between them like a natural person, 
provided it pays honest debts and makes no distribution of its property among 
shareholders until all legal obligations to creditors have been discharged. ( West vs. 
Produce Go. 6 Colo. App. 467, 41 Pac. 829 ; Burchinell vs. Bennett [Colo. App.] 52 
Pac. 51 ; Crymble vs. Mulvaney, 21 Colo. 203, 40 Pac. 499 ; Sutton vs. Dana , 15 
Colo. 98, 25 Pac. 90 ; Gottlieb vs. Miller , 154 111. 44, 39 N. E. 992 ; Henderson vs. 
Trust Co. 143 Ind. 561, 40 N. E. 516 ; Jewelry Go. vs. Volfer , 106 Aia. 205, 17 
South. 525 ; Hollins vs. Iron Go. 150 U. S. 371, 882, 14 Sup. Ct. 127 ; Bailway 
vs. Ham , 114 U. S. 587, 5 Sup. Ct. 1081 ; Graham vs. Railroad Co. 102 U. S. 148, 
160 ; Fogg vs. Blair , 133 U. S. 534, 541, 10 Sup. Ct. 338 ; Gould vs. Railway Co. 52 
Fed. 680.) 

6 
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WHEN BANK DEEMED PURCHASER OF CHECK DEPOSITED BY CUSTOMER. 

Supreme Judicial Court of MMaachnsetta, January 6, 1899. 

TAFT Vi. QU I N SIGAMOND NATIONAL BANK. 

When without more a bank receives upon deposit a check indorsed without restriction, tnd 
gives credit for it to the depositor as cash in a drawing account, the form of the trans- 
action Is consistent with, and Indicates a sale, In which, as with money so deposited, 
the check becomes the absolute property of the bank. 

But evidence of usage or other circumstances is admissible to show that the paper was re- 
ceived by the bank as an agent for collection only. 

Under the facts of this case, Held , that the bank took the check as purchaser. 



Barkkr, J .: The action is said by the bill of exceptions to be a suit to recover 
the amount of a check deposited by the plaintiff in the defendant bank, and credited 
to him upon deposit, and afterwards charged back by the bank. 

The declaration has two counts — one for refusal to pay the plaintiff’s check drawn 
upon the defendant, and the other upon an account in which the defendant is deb- 
ited with the amounts of the plaintiff’s deposits, and with the protest fees on bis 
dishonored check, and is credited with the amount of his checks paid by the de- 
fendant ; the balance being the amount for which, with interest, the court below 
found for the plaintiff. 

Whether the bank was indebted to the plaintiff, and bound to honor his check, 
depended upon the dealings with reference to the check which he deposited on Au- 
gust 2, 1897, and the amount of which was charged back upon the writing up of his 
pass book, on November 19, 1897. 

The defendant contends that the finding that it became at any time a purchaser 
of the deposited check was unwarranted. But the purchase of negotiable paperby 
a bank is as clearly within its legitimate powers as is the collection of such paper 
by the bank as an agent. The deposit of money by a customer to his credit in a 
drawing account, without more, creates between the bank and the customer the re- 
lation “of debtor and creditor, not of agent and principal.” ( Carr vs. Bank, 107 
Mass. 45.) So, when, without more, a bank receives upon deposit a check indorsed 
without restriction, and gives credit for it to the depositor as cash in a drawing ac- 
count, the form of the transaction is consistent with, and indicates, a sale, in which, 
as with money so deposited, the check becoiftes the absolute property of the banker. 

The matter may be regulated by statute, as in the State of New York, or there 
may be general usages of business obtaining in the locality which color the transac- 
tion. So, a bank, by general notices printed on its pass books or deposit slips, or 
otherwise brought to the knowledge of its depositor, or by agreement with the par- 
ticular depositor as to his own deposits, or by crediting negotiable paper as paper, 
and not as cash, or by a particular contract in any special instance, may define its 
position as that of agent or purchaser. 

Usually the cases in which a bank is held to have been only an agent for collec- 
tion have, as a controlling element, evidence of usage or notice or particular agree- 
ment. In the present case there was no evidence of usage or custom, nor was it 
shown that the defendant informed its customers by notices upon its pass books or 
deposit slips, or otherwise, that it accepted deposits of commercial paper only as an 
agent for collection. Nor was it shown either that such was its general arrange- 
ment with the plaintiff, or that he understood that it was the arrangement ordinarily 
made by the defendant with its depositors. 

The conversation between the plaintiff and the teller at the time when the deposit 
was made is consistent with the theory that the bank took the check as an absolute 
purchaser, relying for reimbursement upon the plaintiff’s liability as indorser if the 
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check should not be paid, or the theory that the bank took the check as a condi- 
tional purchaser, with the option of retransferring its ownership to the plaintiff upon 
ascertaining, within a reasonable time, that the check was not honored upon pre- 
sentment to the drawee, as well as with the defendant’s theory that it took the check 
as an agent for collection. It is not disputed that no information was given by the 
bank to the plaintiff that there was difficulty in collecting the check until Septem- 
ber, 8, 1897. From that time, until the amount of the check was charged back to 
the plaintiff in the writiog up of his pass book on November 19, 1897, there were 
frequent interviews and communications, none of which are decisive in favor of 
either party, between the plaintiff and the defendant’s officers, with reference to the 
check. 

It seems that, upon the receipt of the check, the defendant sent it to its Boston 
correspondent, who, having no correspondent near Edgemont, S. D., where the bank 
on which the check was drawn was located, mailed the check in a letter directed to 
that bank, and that the drawee has never admitted receiving the letter. Between 
September 8 and November 19 the plaintiff knew of the defendant’s efforts to find the 
check, and to induce the maker to pay the check or to give a duplicate of it. In 
this interval the plaintiff's checks were honored by the defendant at times when his 
account would not have been enough to meet them if the amount of the missing 
check had been charged back, and on October 23 his pass book was written up by 
the bank without charging back this amount. In due course of mail, the defend- 
ant’s Boston correspondent should have received on August 21, at the latest, an 
answer to its letter inclosing the check to the drawee. 

It cannot be said that these circumstances show conclusively that the bank took 
the deposited check as an agent for collection, and the finding that it became a pur- 
chaser must stand. This finding makes all questions as to the negligence of the de- 
fendant or of its correspondent immaterial. 

The defendant, having no right to charge back the amount of the deposited check, 
was a debtor to the plaintiff for money which the latter could recover upon demand, 
and the refusal to rule that the plaintiff’s damages were merely nominal was right. 
(8ee Winslow vs. Bank , 171 Mass. , 51 N. E. 16.) Exceptions overruled. 



LIABILITY OF DIRECT ORB— VALIDITY OF STATUTE REQUIRING THEM TO 
KNOW OF BANKS CONDITION. 

Supreme Court of Oklahoma, July 30, 1898. 

WINFIELD vs. OTT. 

•Sections 1 and 3 of Chapter 7 (“ Bank Depositors ”) of the Statutes of Oklahoma of 1893, 
provide that it is the duty of every person or officer, including directors, to know the 
condition of the bank or banking institution with which he is connected, ignorance of 
which shali be no defense to a civil action brought under the provisions of this Act. 
These sections create a rule of duty upon such persons or officers, including directors, 
which is voluntarily assumed by them upon the incorporation of the bank or banking 
institution, and the acceptance by them of their various offices. They must know the 
condition of the bank or banking institutions with which they are connected, as to 
solvency. And they are not in violation of the fifth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, which provides that “ no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



The petition in this case charged that the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank was a 
banking corporation, duly organized and doing business at Blackwell, Okl. Ter. ; that 
the defendant was a director thereof ; that on October 11, 1895, ihe bank received a de- 
posit from the plaintiff upon an open account, subject to plaintiff’s check, of the sum 
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of $550 ; that on October 24, 1895, the bank, by reason of insolvency, utterly tailed 
and ceased to do business ; and the plaintiff averred that at the time of the recep- 
tion of the deposit by the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank it was wholly insolvent, 
and in failing circumstances, and that no part of the sum had been repaid. Judg- 
ment was prayed for in the sum of $550, with interest. General denial. No evi- 
dence was offered to the effect that the defendant had any knowledge that the bank 
was insolvent at the time of the reception of the deposit. The plaintiffs evidence 
was demurred to for the reason that it did not show that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover. The demurrer was overruled by the court, to which the defendant ei* 
cepted. The defendant offered no evidence, but rested. 

Judgment was rendered for the plaintiff, and this Judgment was affirmed. 



STOPPING PAYMENT OF CHECK— LIABILITY OF BANK FOR FAILING TO 
CONFORM TO DIRECTION. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Term, January, 1899. 

ELDER Vi. THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The pass book of a customer of a bank contained a printed statement that it was agreed 
“ that the bank shall not be responsible for the execution of an order to stop payment 
of a check previously drawn ; that the bank will endeavor to execute such orders, hot 
that no liability shall be created by a failure so to do, and that no rule, usage or custom 
shall be construed to create such liability.” 

It seems that this clause did not absolve the bank from the duty of exercising ordinary care, 
and that it was liable to a customer, who had sent it a stop-payment order as to a check, 
which had been entered in the books of the bank, for paying the check, through an 
oversight, when it came in through the clearing-house. 



Beekman, P. J.: The plaintiff had an account with the defendant. On March 
8, 1898, he drew against the account a check dated March 8, 1898, for the sum of 
$40, to the order of the Adek Manufacturing Company. On March 5 he sent a 
notice in writing to the defendant not to pay it. This notice was duly received, 
and in accordance therewith and pursuant to the practice of the defendant in such 
cases, an entry of the receipt of such notice was made by the paying teller of the 
bank in a book which was kept for the purpose, and a similar entry was also made 
by the bookkeeper in his ledger against Elder’s account. Notwithstanding this, 
when the check in question came in through the clearing-house, it was paid, through 
an oversight, as the bank officials testify, and this action was brought for the pur- 
pose of recovering the amount. 

The only defense interposed by the defendant bank which calls for consideration 
on our part is that by express agreement with the plaintiff, made before the check 
in question was drawn, it was exempted from any liability whatsoever in such a 
case. The agreement thus set forth, with other matters not material to the question 
here presented, was printed upon the inside of the cover of plaintiff’s pass book, and 
reads as follows : “ It is further agreed that the bank shall not be responsible for 

the execution of an order to stop payment of a check previously drawn ; that the 
bank will endeavor to execute such orders, but that no liability shall be created by 
failure so to do, and that no rule, usage or custom shall be construed to create such 
liability.” 

It appears that the passbook in question was substituted for a previous one 
which the plaintiff had received when he originally became a depositor in the bank, 
and which did not contain any such stipulation. The plaintiff testifies that he did 
not read the alleged agreement, and was not aware of what it contained at the time 
the check in question was drawn. The counsel for the defendant claims that there 
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is evidence in the case tending to show the contrary, but it is unnecessary for us to 
pass upon this question, which is one of fact and which it must be assumed the trial 
justice determined in favor of the plaintiff. But even assuming that the fact had 
been otherwise found, we are still of the opinion that under the circumstances the 
defendant was not relieved by the agreement from the consequences of its negligent 
act. 

Undoubtedly in the absence of any agreement, the bank was bound to respect 
the notice which it had received, and for a failure to observe the directions of its 
depositor in that regard, it would have been clearly liable. The check was a mere 
order upon the bank to pay from the depositor's account according to the instruc- 
tions in that respect contained therein, and was subject to revocation by the drawer 
at any time before it was paid ; and if the bank should pay after notice of such 
revocation, it would be held to have paid out its own funds, and could not, there- 
fore, charge its depositor with the amount, but must bear the loss itself. The agree- 
ment in question is, therefore, one which is in derogation of the common law in such 
cases, and being framed by the defendant itself for its own benefit, must be strictly 
construed. 

It will be observed that such agreement does not declare unconditionally that for 
the failure to observe a stop order, the bank shall not be liable, but it invites the 
assent of its depositors to the engagement by agreeing that it will endeavor to 
execute such orders. This is a most important qualification, and was doubtless 
inserted as an assurance to them that the bank would still exercise some care in the 
matter. Indeed, it can scarcely be credited that any bank could obtain depositors 
of any account under an agreement that under do circumstances should it be 
responsible for a failure to observe their directions with respect to the stoppage of 
checks. The defendant, it will be observed, did not refuse to receive any such 
notices; indeed, the evidence in the case shows that it not only recognized the 
right of its depositors in that regard, but also provided a method of registering such 
notices or orders, so as to assure the proper observance of them by its clerks, thus 
acknowledging the obligation which it had assumed to “ endeavor to execute such 
orders.” Upon a proper construction of the language used in the agreement, we 
are of the opinion that its fair import was that the defendant should not be liable if 
in good faith it paid the check that had been stopped, unless it failed properly to 
fulfill its agreement to endeavor to comply with the depositor’s direction. In other 
words, the promise to make such endeavor necessarily imported the exercise by the 
bank of at least ordinary care in so doing. Any other construction than this would 
not only render the engagement meaningless, but also most injuriously misleading 
to depositors. 

The agreement, then, is to be construed as if it read as follows (the words inserted 
by us being italicized) : 4 * It is further agreed that the bank shall not be responsible 
for the execution of an order to stop payment of a check previously drawn ; that the 
bank will endeavor to execute such orders, but that no liability shall be created by 
failure so to do, where the bank has exercised ordinary care in that regard , and that 
uo rule, usage or custom shall be construed to create such liability." 

The courts are not prone to construe instruments in such a way as to support a 
waiver of liability for negligence. ( Appleby vs. Brie County Savings Bank , 02 N. Y. 
12; Alien vs. Williamsburgh Savings Bank , 69 id. 314 ; Mynard vs. Syracuse , etc., R. 
B, Co. 71 id. 180.) 

The first two cases above cited bear upon the liability of a Savings bank for the 
payment of money to the wrong person. In the first case the by-law of the bank read: 

“ Although the bank will endeavor to prevent fraud upon its depositors, yet all 
payments to persons producing the pass books issued by the bank shall be valid 
payment to discharge the bank." 
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In commenting upon the rule, Church, Ch. J. giving the opinion of the court r 
says (p. 17) : 

“ But these rules do not dispense with the exercise of ordinary care on the part 
of the officers of the bank. If, by a regulation designed to prevent fraud upon 
depositors, which by the rules the bank promised to * endeavor 9 to do, a fact or 
circumstance is brought to the knowledge of the officers, which is calculated to, and 
ought to excite the suspicion and inquiry of an ordinarily careful person, it is clearly 
the duty of the officers to institute such inquiry, and a failure to do so is negligence 
for which the bank would be liable, and such, I understand, is the doctrine of the 
cases cited by the defendant. The officers of these institutions are held to the 
exercise of reasonable care and diligence.” 

The second case above cited is substantially to the same effect. 

The third case is one against a common carrier, where the latter claimed exemp- 
tion from liability for its negligence under an agreement contained in the contract 
of shipment to “ release and discharge the said company from all claims, demands 
and liabilities of every kind and character whatsoever, for or on account of or con- 
nected with any damage or injury to or the loss of said stock, or any portion thereof, 
from whatsoever cause arising.” 

It was there held that while taken literally, the language would include a loss 
from negligence, it would not be so construed, the Court saying (p. 188) : 

“ Every presumption is against an intention to contract for immunity for not 
exercising ordinary diligence in the transaction of any business, and hence the gen- 
eral rule is that contracts will not be so construed, unless expressed in unequivocal 
terms.” 

It will be noticed that the court rests the principle of its decision not upon law 
which is peculiar to common carriers, but upon a rule applicable to all contracts. 

We are clearly of the opinion that the construction which we have been given to 
the agreement in question is sustained by both reason and authority, and as the 
record discloses evidence enough to support the finding of the trial justice that the 
defendant had been negligent, it follows that the judgment must be affirmed. 

Gildersleeve and Giegerich, JJ., concur. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 



LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS— A CTION FOR DECEIT— JURISDICTION OF 

STATE COURTS. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, February 9, 1899. 

STUART w. BANK OF 8TAPLEHUR8T. 

Directors of a National bank who, in simulated performance of the duties prescribed by the 
law applicable to such an institution, relative to the preparation and publication of 
advertisements, statements and reports, knowingly make and publish false statements 
and reports of the financial condition of the bank, with intent to deceive, and such mat- 
ters are believed and acted upon by parties, to their damage, are liable for the damages, 
in an action for the deceit. 

The liabilities which are fixed in the National Banking Law for violation of its provisions 
are not exclusive, and do not preclude the action for deceit. 

The petition in the case at bar held to state a cause of action for deceit, and not for relief 
under the National Banking Law, and to present no Federal question for adjudication. 

The statements and reports which are required and are made to the Comptroller, and pub- 
lished in the newspapers, have among their purposes that of conveyance of information 
to those persons, each or all, who contemplate dealings with the bank in which its 
financial condition enters as a vital matter. 



Harrison, C. J.: The defendant in error instituted this action in the District 
Court of Seward County, and alleged for cause that the plaintiff in error and parties 
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who were co-defendants were, at the times of the occurrences upon which the suit 
was predicated, directors of a National bank, in the business which its name indi- 
cates, in the city of Lincoln, and at various stated times made and published, or 
caused them to be published, in newspapers of general circulation in said city and 
in the State of Nebraska, certain false statements of fact of and concerning the bank 
of which they were directors, and its matters of business, and which related to its 
solvency and reliability ; that such statements were made and published with & 
knowledge of their falsity, and with an intent to mislead and deceive the public and 
the defendant in error, and that the statements accomplished or served the purpose 
for which they were intended ; that the defendant in error was thereby induced to 
deposit money to a large amount, stated in the petition, in the said bank, which was 
lost by reason of the insolvency and failure of the said bank. 

The commencement of the action was of date February 25, 1895. On March 29, 
1895, the plaintiff in error and his co-defendants filed an application or petition for 
the removal of the cause to the United States Circuit Court for the District of 
Nebraska. Said petition was accompanied by the requisite bond. On April 1, 1895, 
there was filed in the State court, for the plaintiff in error and each of his co-defend- 
ants, a demurrer to the petition. These were on April 5, 1895, overruled, and the 
application for removal was denied. 

[The Court here considered a question of removal.] 

An examination of the petition herein convinces us that it did not declare on any 
cause of action jeonferred by statute or United States law. It was not to enforce a 
liability arising solely by reason of the violation of any provision of the National 
Banking Law. There was in the petition a direct statement of an action for false 
representations, or more properly and generally stated, for deceit. Some of the acts 
declared upon may have been violation of the National Banking Act, but they were 
not relied upon as such, nor was a remedy sought under said Act. The petition for 
removal did not, in its statement of facts, present any stronger reason or cause for 
removal than was disclosed by the original petition in the action. There were some 
conclusions averred in it, but these did not strengthen it beyond its statements of 
facts. 

The acts which constitute the basis for an action similar to the one at bar may 
be within or without the duties of officers or directors of a National bank, and they 
may be violative or not of the duties of the parties sued, as directors of a National 
bank, and the acts may furnish cause for a common-law action of deceit. ( Prescott 
vs. Haughty , 65 Fed. 653 ; Gerntr vs. Thompson, 74 Fed. 125 ; Bank vs. Thoms, 28 
Wkly. Law Bui. 164 ; Bartholomew vs. Bentley, 15 Ohio, 660 ; Mor. Priv. Corp. § 
578.) And any action which might accrue by reason of the same acts under the 
National Banking Law would not be exclusive of another action, and would not 
exclude the one of deceit. ( Prescott vs. Haughty, supra.) It seems clear that the 
record disclosed on its face that the case was not one which could be removed, and 
that the State court did not lose its jurisdiction. 

Another point of argument is that, in an action of deceit, it must appear that the 
representations alleged in the complaint were made directly to the complainant. We 
do not think this is tenable. The representations being made for the whole or any 
of the public, if seen, and relied and acted upon, by any person, and damages result, 
the right of action arises. ( Bank vs. Thoms, supra; Prewitt vs. Trimbit , 92 Ky. 176, 
17 S. W. 356 ; Tate vs. Batts, 118 N. C. 287, 24 S. E. 482 ; Graves vs. Bank . 10 Bush. 
23 ; Seale vs. Baker, 70 Tex. 283, 7 S. W. 742 ; Peek vs. Gurney, 8 Moak. Eng. R. 1 ; 
Westervelt vs. Demarest, 46 N. J. Law, 37.) 

it is also contended that the petition was defective in its joinder of the parties 
defendant in an action of deceit. The petition charged joint actions of the defend- 
ants, and the acts were such as might be done in combination ; hence it was not 
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open to attack by demurrer for an improper joinder of parties. (Pom. Kern. & Hem. 
Rights, §§ 281, 807 ; Stiles vs. White, 11 Mete. [Mass.] 366 ; White vs. Sawyer, 16 
Gray, 586 ; Machine Co. vs. Keif err, 134 111. 481, 25 N. E. 799 ; Railroad Co . vs. Ross , 
142 111. 9, 31 N. E. 412 ; City of Chicago vs. Babcock , 148 111. 858, 32 N. E. 271.) 

This disposes of all the questions argued which were raised by the assignments 
in the petition in error. There was another point presented, but it was not assigned 
for error in the petition, hence need not be considered. {Post vs. Olmsted, 47 Neb. 
898, 66 N. W. 828.) 

It follows that the judgment of the district court will be affirmed. Affirmed. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general Inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable change is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mall. See advertisement in back part of this number. 



Editor Bankers ' Magazine: Grand Rapids, Mich., March 24. 1899. 

Sir : A bank receives for collection from a certain firm a note against one of its custom- 
ers, and before it comes due receives instructions from the firm to accept at maturity what- 
ever payment is offered and to hold the note for further instructions. A payment is made 
and the proceeds promptly remitted. Some time after that a telephone message comes to the 
bank with the question, alleged to come from a representative of the firm, whether the note 
is paid. The bank deems the question under the circumstances Indelicate and a reflection on 
the credit of its customer. Is the bank legally constrained to answer that question ? 

Cashier. 

Answer. — Having made the collection in the manner directed by the owners of 
the paper, and having remitted the proceeds, the bank is not legally obliged to do 
anything more. Whether it will answer further inquiries is a matter to be deter- 
mined by its own judgment of what is proper and expedient. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Philadelphia, March 28, 1899. 

Sir : Where Is the drawee of a draft with a bill of lading attached to look for redress, if, 
after paying the draft, he discovers that the bill of lading was forged ? Can he recover from 
the bank to whom he paid the draft, or from the bank which originally took it on deposit, or 
must the drawee stand the loss ? L. N. 8. 

Answer. — Whether the drawee could recover of either bank, would depend upon 
the circumstances of the case. If the bank to which the draft was paid had not 
altered its position, then undoubtedly he could recover from it the amount so paid, 
as money paid under a mistake of fact. But if that bank had presented the draft 
merely as a collecting agent, and had paid over the money before notice of the fraud, 
it would not be liable therefor. (See National Park Bank vs. Seaboard Bank , 114 N. 
Y. 28.) 

And so, if the bank which first received the draft was only an agent, there could 
be no recovery from it after it had in good faith, and without notice, paid over the 
money. But if either bank acquired the title to the draft and bill of lading, so that 
it became a principal in the transaction, then it could not retain the money, but 
would be compelled to return the same to the drawee. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Healdsburg, Cal., March 28, 1899. 

Sir : Have stockholders of a bank a right to inspect any and all accounts; particularly 
those showing private dealings of customers of the bank. If so, would the fact of such stock- 
holder's purpose being a malicious one justify the bank officials in refusing him access to 
such books? Bookkeeper. 
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Answer . — The general rule is that, as a matter of abstract right, the stockholders 
of a corporation are entitled to examine its books and records at all reasonable times. 
But if this privilege is refused by the officers or directors, the stockholder must ap- 
ply to the court for relief ; and the rule is now well established that the court is not 
bound to allow an inspection, but the application is addressed to the sound discre- 
tion of the court. And as a rule of practice it is required that the stockholder show 
that his object is a proper one ; and if it appears that his purpose is improper, or 
that the application is made merely to gratify his curiosity, it will be denied. (Peo- 
ple vs. Lake Share , etc. f B. Co. 11 Hun, 1 ; 8. C. 70 N. Y. 220; People vs. Walker, 9 
Mich. 828 ; Central , etc., R. R. Co., vs. Twenty, etc.. By. Co., 53 How. Pa. [N. Y.] 
45 ; Commonwealth vs. Phoenix Iron Co., 105 Pa. St. Ill ; Cook on Stock and Stock- 
holders [2d ed.] § 514.) 

If it is made to appear that the purpose is a malicious one, then it is clear the 
court would not grant an inspection. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Beaumont, Tex., March 27, 1889. 

Sib : Can a National bank be compelled to disclose to the taxing officers of a State its 
depositors 1 names and the amount due each for purposes of taxation ? In the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1886 ( VoL 1. pp. 128, 282, 808) I noticed two or three decisions 
on this point. These decisions are apparently in conflict. By giving us the benefit of your 
valuable opinion you will assist us at arriving at a correct conclusion as to the law of the 
case, for which we will very much thank you. President. 

Answer. — The cases cited in the report of the Comptroller are First National Bank 
of Youngstown vs. Hughes, reported in Browne’s National Bank Cases, page 176, and 
same vs. same, reported in Sixth Federal Reporter, page 737. 

In the first of these it was held that the officers of a National bank cannot be 
compelled to exhibit the books of the bank to State officers for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a basis for State taxation of the deposits as against the depositors ; and an 
injunction was granted restraining the auditor and prosecuting attorney from com- 
pelling this to be done. 

In the second case the injunction was refused upon the ground that it was not 
proper to anticipate the action of the probate judge before whom the process was 
returnable, and though in this case the Federal court expressed the opinion that the 
State had the right to require an inspection of the books so as to ascertain the de- 
posits of the bank's customers, this was not necessary to the decision of the case. 
The decision in the first case, therefore, has not been directly overruled. 



The Philadelphia Exposition. — From September 14 to November 30, 1899, there 
will be held in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., an exposition of American manufactures 
especially suited for export trade. It will be under the auspices of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum and the Franklin Institute, the latter organization having been for seventy- 
five years engaged in the promotion and encouragement of manufactures and the 
mechanical and useful arts. The former organization is also widely and favorably known, 
its object being to increase the export of American manufactures and products. 

Extensive and well situated grounds have been secured and suitable buildings erected. 
The enterprise will be liberally aided by the city, the State and the Government. 

The exposition will have for its especial object a proper exhibition of the products 
and manufactures of this country suited to the export trade. In connection with the 
exposition, the Second International Commercial Congress will be held. It is expected 
that numerous representatives of foreign chambers of commerce will be present, many of 
them representative buyers in the leading markets of the world. Opportunity will be 
offered for discussing the trade relations of the United States with those countries. 

There has been a remarkable increase in our export trade in recent years, both of raw 
and manufactured products, and everything calculated to still further enlarge the demand 
for American goods is of great value to the business interests of the country. The Phila- 
delphia Exposition will undoubtedly be the means of adding largely to our export trade. 
Information more in detail may be had by applying to the Director-General, W. P. Wilson, 
283 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
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INCREASING THE EARNINGS OF BANKS. 



The question of how the profits of a bank may be increased is always one of 
importance to bank managers, and especially in these times of close competition and 
low interest rates, and when the yield from investments in the best class of securi- 
ties appears to be tending still lower. 

Such conditions doubtless tempt many banks to look with more or less approval 
on enterprises that under more favorable circumstances would be regarded as doubt- 
ful and risky. Is it possible, as things now are, to increase the earnings of the 
banks without engaging in hazardous speculations ? This is a query that is being 
seriously considered by many bankers, and upon an affirmative answer thereto 
depends the fate of the institutions over which they preside. 

In an address before the New York State Bankers’ Association, at its last annual 
convention, Hon. A. B. Hepburn called attention to the decline in interest rates, and 
the necessity of realizing the changes that were taking place in the returns on 
invested capital. Perhaps such a season as the present may be opportune for mak- 
ing a diligent inquiry into the subject of bank profits with a view of ascertaining 
whether any legitimate sources of revenue have been overlooked. Indeed, an 
inquiry of this sort would not be out of place at any time. 

The Prevention op Losses. 

The first and most obvious way of enlarging the earnings of a bank is by reduc- 
ing its losses tp a minimum. As is well known there is no way of absolutely pre- 
venting such leaks, but by the adoption of tested safeguards it is possible to lessen 
the chances of defalcations and embezzlements and to provide against wasting the 
bank’s funds by bad loans. 

This ground has been so fully covered in the past that it is not the purpose to go 
over it again, but merely to call attention to the fact that in order to produce the 
best results a bank should adopt all reasonable expedients for preventing encroach- 
ments on its funds from the above-named sources. Loose methods of doing business 
are responsible for small profits in very many cases, and until everything possible is 
done to remedy the evils that are absorbing the earnings of the bank, it is time ill 
spent to search for new means of profit. 

In the matter of preventing the raising of checks and drafts, are not the banks 
slow in adopting proper safeguards ? Losses of this kind are by no means insignifi- 
cant, yet the banks continue to issue drafts to strangers, often leave their blank 
checks where anyone can get hold of them, and in numerous ways invite the depre- 
dations of the evilly-disposed. Few of the expedients suggested for preventing 
forging and raising checks have been used, yet they are not all impracticable, and 
some of them are inexpensive, easily used and would undoubtedly reduce the 
aggregate of bank losses. 

Generally, too, where embezzlements occur, particularly if they have extended 
over a long period, it will be found in most cases that they might have been pre- 
vented had the ordinary precautions been taken. 

Trust Company Functions. 

There are few more remarkable developments in modern banking than the great 
prosperity attained by the institutions doing a trust company business. The func- 
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tions of these corporations are perhaps not within the domain of commercial bank- 
ing, but there is no reason why a bank could not safely be granted the powers 
usually exercised by a trust company, especially in those States where there are no 
trust companies at present. In most States legislation would be necessary, but with 
concerted action this could doubtless be obtained in time. 

The growth of trust companies is in part due to the fact that they are corpora- 
tions better fitted than individuals to perform many important financial and fiduciary 
functions. That they are, as a rule, highly successful is well known. They are 
growing in numbers, and are even beginning, in some places, to absorb and supplant 
other banking institutions. 

A bank with a charter granting it the right to exercise the functions of a trust 
company, to the extent that such functions were not opposed to the carrying on of 
a regular banking business, would have an added source of profit that would swell 
its annual earnings considerably. This could be done, too, with but little additional 
expense, without the multiplication of plants and machinery now necessary in con- 
ducting banks and trust companies as distinct institutions. If found desirable, 
however, the trust company department of a bank could be kept entirely separate 
from its commercial department. 

It can not be doubted that in those localities where trust companies are at present 
unknown the bankers are losing a chance to make money by not availing themselves 
of the opportunity of adding to their banks a department for transacting such trust 
company functions as are not incompatible with the banking business. What are 
the powers and duties of these corporations may be ascertained by application to 
one of the many institutions represented in the Magazine’s advertising pages. 
There has, perhaps, never before been so full a presentation of the advantages of 
this form of corporate organization as was set forth at the last annual meeting of the 
Trust Company 8ection of the American Bankers* Association, the complete pro- 
ceedings of which appeared exclusively in the Bankers’ Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1898. 

In some of the States where both banks and trust companies are authorized by 
law, a feeling of antagonism has developed between them, but it is believed that 
such friction has been due to jealousy because of some real or fancied advantage 
given to one class of institutions over the other, and not to Any essentially hostile 
principles involved in their organization. 

But in the great majority of States trust companies are unknown, and therefore 
such antagonism could be avoided by permitting the formation of trust departments 
as an adjunct to the banking business. A form of enterprise offering such safe 
opportunities for making money, and on lines closely allied to banking, is too 
important to be neglected, and is worthy of the careful study of all bankers who 
are seeking judiciously to extend their business. 

There has been some complaint about the inequalities of taxation of banks and 
trust companies, it being claimed that the laws favor the trust companies. If there 
is more profit in running a bank than a trust company, there is nothing to prevent 
a bank from reorganizing under a trust company charter. Undoubtedly the trust 
companies are making money. 

Savings Bank Departments. 

The accumulation of money in banks adds to its efficiency many fold, and with 
safety assured to depositors a large increase in such deposits ought to be recorded. 
It is a curious fact that the system of mutual Savings banks — that is banks whose 
profits belong solely to the depositors — has not become popular outside the New 
England and Middle States. There are those who contend that such a system is not 
adapted to the States generally denominated as Western. But why not ? Let us 
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take, for example, the State of Indiana — and many other States might be included — 
which Is largely engaged in manufacturing, having numerous wage-earners con- 
stantly employed at good pay. Is it not possible to find in every town of import- 
ance enough men of integrity and ability to manage the affairs of a Savings bank ? 
Are the men of Indiana less honest and intelligent than those of New York ? Are 
the State, county, city and school district bonds of Indiana less secure than those of 
New York ? 

In the State of New York the total resources of the Savings banks are over 
$900,000,000, being greater than those of any other class of institutions under the 
supervision of the State Banking Department, and almost exceed the combined 
resources of such other institutions. There is no good reason why similar propor- 
tionate results could not be obtained in every State, especially wherever large num- 
bers of wage earners are employed. There is no direct profit in conducting a mutual 
Savings bank, but indirectly the commercial b%pks would benefit by the enhanced 
prosperity of the people. The available capital of any given community will in a 
short time be doubled and trebled by a properly -managed Savings bank. 

Where it is not possible to introduce the mutual Savings bank system, the exist- 
ing commercial banks would doubtless find it a source of ultimate profit and of great 
benefit to the people to establish Savings departments of their banks. It goes with- 
out saying that no legislative precaution for safeguarding the depositors should be 
omitted. 



The Small Depositor and Borrower. 

There are city banks that appear to have forgotten the Latin maxim, “ Nihil est 
aliud magnum quam mvlta minuta ” (Nor is there anything that hath so great a 
power as the aggregate of small things.) 

Many of them refuse to open an account with a depositor who has less than $500 
to start with, and thus a great number of people of small means are deprived of the 
convenience of having a bank account. The banks also are deprived of a very 
important source of profit. A bank that made it known that it would open an 
account with anybody presenting a minimum of $50, and would accept subsequent 
deposits of, say, $5, would doubtless be surprised at the amount of money that 
would thus be added to its deposits. Such deposits would probably be more profit- 
able, in proportion, than many larger accounts, as there would not be so much work 
to be done for nothing. The small depositor contains possibilities of profit not to be 
despised in these days of close competition. Averages of the deposits in the Sav- 
ings banks of New York are small, but in the aggregate they make up a mighty 
sum approaching a thousand million of dollars. 

Another source of profit often neglected is the small borrower. The Bank of 
France is said to discount a million pieces of paper annually below the value of $10 
each, and the Bank of France is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, financial 
concerns in the world. 

Workmen, agriculturists and small tradesmen would be greatly benefited by 
being able to obtain bank accomodations in limited amounts, and by attending to 
the wants of this class of customers banks could augment their incomes without 
adding to their risks. 

In a country having no real bank notes (our present National bank notes being 
only a form of Government paper nominally issued by the banks), every effort 
should be made to get the surplus money into the banks, and thus increase its utility 
in effecting exchanges of property and transfers of credit. 

As the country grows older, the importance of catering to people of moderate 
means will be more fully recognized by the banks than it is now, but it is not too 
soon for the live banker to turn his attention to this new field. 
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Safe Deposit Business. 

This is a branch of business for which banks are peculiarly adapted, and it is 
already carried on in connection with roost of the banks. In the large cities the two 
kinds of business are frequently separated. 

It is not improbable, however, that many banks overlook the opportunities of 
profit to be found in caring for the securities, books and other valuables of their 
customers. With the rapid growth of the country in population and wealth the 
demand for such accommodations will increase, and the bank is wise that makes 
provision for it. Fortunately this may be done in many instances without incurring 
additional expense. In furnishing safe-deposit boxes for individuals and firms, and 
providing storage room for valuables and books and records, the bank will find an 
additional chance of making money. A bank should be the most secure spot to be 
found in a town or city, the safest place to keep money or valuables, affording pro- 
tection from evil-disposed persons and the destructive elements. This is a legiti- 
mate branch of business closely related to banking that can doubtless be made a 
source of profit. Its possibilities will certainly be found worthy of investigation. 

Profits Increased by Consolidation. 

Bank profits are kept down below a fair standard in many places because there 
are more banks than necessary. This fact is becoming recognized, and as a result 
there is a well-defined movement toward bank consolidation. This movement so far 
has been confined principally to the large cities, but it might be extended to smaller 
places with profit to the banks and without detriment to the people. Anything like 
a banking trust or monoply is not desirable, and for this reason the Bankers’ 
Magazine has not favored the concentration of the banking business of the country 
in the hands of a few large banks with branches ; competition is desirable in bank- 
ing as in other business, but there are certain limits beyond which a bank may not 
go with safety to itself or its depositors. Where the consolidation of banks is actu- 
ated by a desire to dispense with useless machinery for transacting a certain amount 
of business, or to terminate unhealthful competition, it is wise and beneficial. 

There are places where more capital is employed in banking than there is a demand 
for, and no time should be lost in getting the business on a paying basis by liquida- 
tions and consolidations. The growth in deposits also tends to make it unnecessary 
to employ so much capital in banking as formerly. 

Extending the Use of Checks. 

Most of the agitation and discussion about what are sometimes, perhaps, con- 
temptuously called country bank checks, begins with the assumption that such in- 
struments are a nuisance and ought to be suppressed. There is an association (not 
of bankers, however), engaged in the attempt to persuade country merchants not to 
use such checks in making remittances. 

The New York Clearing House Association has recently adopted a rule imposing 
a charge varying from one-tenth to one-quarter of one per cent, for collecting such 
checks. If this charge is intended as a tax to prevent the use of such instruments 
in paying other than local debts, it would seem to be calculated to reduce the effect- 
iveness of bank credits to a considerable extent. The fact that bank checks have 
been available for use at par in any part of the country has made them but little 
different from a genuine credit bank note, and it would not seem a proper policy to 
attempt to stamp out their use. The practice of city banks in crediting depositors 
with these items as cash, before they are collected, is certainly pernicious. 

Doubtless the bankers themselves are chiefly to blame for whatever evils pertain 
to the use of country checks. Properly handled, they might be made a source of 
convenience and profit to all concerned. The country banker is hardly looking to 
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his own interests in favoring any movement that aims to limit the use to which his 
depositors* checks may be put. He should rather seek to encourage the extension 
of their use as much as possible. City bankers may not look at the matter from the 
same standpoint, but many of them realize that the proper remedy is not in trying 
to stamp out the country checks, but in providing adequate banking machinery for 
handling them at a profit. 

The use of bank checks in payment of obligations of all kinds, including wages, 
ought to be increased rather than diminished, and if it were every where the law that 
the certification of a check acted as an assignment of that much of the deposit to 
the person presenting it for certification, there would be no reason why certified 
checks could not be made to perform substantially all the functions of bank notes. 

Loans on Real Estate. 

Banks having large capital and surplus could in many cases find profitable em- 
ployment for it in making loans on real estate. There is a conflict of opinion as to 
the propriety of making such loans by commercial banks. Loans of this character 
may not be liquid enough for a bank whose deposits are payable on demand, but 
that they are safe and desirable when carefully made can not be doubted. Some of 
the most conservatively managed Savings banks of the country loan a large propor- 
tion of their deposits on such security, and experience has confirmed the judicious- 
ness of this course. 

In the past the loaning of money on real estate has been largely in the hands of 
gigantic mortgage and insurance corporations, some of the former being very badly 
managed, and as a consequence there were numerous disastrous failures which 
brought the business into disrepute. It was the practice of some of these concerns 
to make loans on unimproved and unproductive lands, the amount loaned frequently 
being more than the land was worth. In fact the loan was made on the recommen- 
dation of an agent whose sole interest in the matter was the amount of commission 
he received, and as this was a certain percent, of the face of the loan, it can be im- 
agined that he did not scruple to make the loan as large as possible. 

The loaning of money on real estate by banks is indispensable if such institutions 
Are to perform their proper functions in the agricultural communities. A local 
bank, whose officers personally know the borrower and are acquainted thoroughly 
with the productive character of the land offered as security for the loan, can carry 
on a business of this sort much more safely than an outside corporation. 

The growth in bank deposits is causing many banks to reduce their capital. 
Perhaps a safe means of employing redundant funds might be found in a careful ex- 
pansion of real estate loans. National banks are prohibited from loaning money on 
real estate, but probably they could find means of making such advances to borrow- 
ers without any serious infraction of the law. Loans to farmers on real estate secur- 
ity may be made a source of profit, and with proper care they do not involve a bank 
in any more risk than is incurred in loaning on any other kind of security. 

Banking in Ouk New Possessions. 

The status of American incorporated banks in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines is yet to be defined by Congress. American banking institutions have 
not taken secure root in foreign soil, but since these countries arc all likely to be- 
come American territory, they will furnish a fresh and profitable field for banking 
enterprise. Great Britain has her banks established all over the world. The char- 
tered banks of Canada are quick to seize every new opportunity for enlarging their 
business by establishing new blanches wherever there is a promise of busioess. 

Our new possessions ought to offer exceptional advantages to American banks to 
extend their operations beyond the boundaries of the United States, and though the 
field is new and untried, it is a promising one. 
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Amendment to the Constitution, Adopted March 13, 1899. 

Add to Section 8 as follows : The clearing-house committee shall have power to 
establish rules and regulations regarding collections outside of the City of New 
York, by members of the association or banks or trust companies or others clearing 
through such members, and the rates to be charged for such collections, and also 
providing for enforcement of the same. The committee may from time to time 
make any additions to, or changes in, such rules and regulations as it deems judi- 
cious. After any rule or regulation upon the subject has been once established, it 
shall not, however, be altered or rescinded until it has been in force at least three 
months, except by majority vote of the clearing-house association. 

Rules and Regulations Regarding Collections Outside op the City op 

New York. 

Pursuant to authority conferred upon it by the Constitution of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, the clearing-house committee of said association estab- 
lishes the following rules and regulations regarding collections outside of the City 
of New York, by members of the association, or banks, trust companies, or others 
clearing through such members, and the rates to be charged for such collections, 
and also regarding enforcement of the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 1 . These rules and regulations shall apply to all members of the associa- 
tion, and to all banks, trust companies or others clearing through such members. 
The parties to which the same so apply are hereinafter described as collecting banks. 

Sec. 2. For items collected for the accounts of, or in dealings with, the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the State of New York, or the City of New York, and 
for items payable in the cities of Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., Albany, N. Y., 
Troy, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., Bayonne, N. J., Hoboken, N. J., Newark, N. J., 
Philadelphia, Penn., Baltimore, Md., the charge shall in all cases be discretionary 
with the collecting bank and the same shall not be governed by the provisions of 
these rules and regulations. 

Sec. 3. For all items from whomsoever received (except on those points declared 
discretionary in Section 2), payable at points in Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin, the collecting banks shall 
charge not less than one- tenth of one per cent. (1-10£) of the amount of the items 
respectively. 

Sec. 4. For all items from whomsoever received payable at points in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 8outh 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming and Canada, the collecting 
banks shall charge not less than one-quarter of one per cent. £) of the amount of 
the items respectively. 
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Sec. 5. In case the charge upon any item at the rates above specified does not 
equal ten cents (10c.), the collecting bank shall charge not less than that sum ; but 
all items received from any one person at the same time and payable at the same 
place may be added together and treated as one item for the purpose of fixing the 
amount chargeable. 

Sec. 0. The charges herein specified shall in all cases be collected at the time of 
deposit 07' not later than the tenth day of the following calendar month. No collecting 
bank shall . directly or indirectly , allow any abatement , rebate , or return for or on 
account of such charges or malce in any form , whether of interest on balances or other- 
wise , any compensation therefor. 

Sec. 7. Every collecting bank, trust company or other corporation not a member 
of the association, but clearing through a member thereof, shall forthwith adopt by 
its board of directors a resolution in the following terms, and file a certified copy 
thereof with the association as evidence as therein specified : 

Whereas , This corporation has acquired the privilege of clearing and making 
exchange of its checks through the New York Clearing-House Association, and is 
subject to its rules and regulations ; Now, therefore, Be it resolved , That this corpor- 
ation hereby in all respects assents to and agrees to be bound by and to comply with 
all rules and regulations regarding collections outside of the City of New York, 
which may be established pursuant to the constitution of said association, and that 
the President of this corporation is hereby instructed to file a certified copy of this 
resolution with the clearing house association as evidence of such assent and agree- 
ment on the part of this corporation. 

Sec. 8. In case any member of the association shall learn that these rules and 
regulations have been violated by any of the collecting banks, it shall immediately 
report the facts to the chairman of the clearing-house committee, or in his absence, 
to the Manager of the association. Upon receiving information from any source 
that there has been a violation of the same, said chairman, or in his absence said 
Manager, shall call a meeting of the committee. The committee shall investigate 
the facts and determine whether a formal hearing is necessary. In case the com- 
mittee so concludes, It shall instruct the Manager to formulate charges and present 
them to the committee. A copy of the charges, together with written notice of the 
time and place fixed for hearing regarding the same, shall be served upon the collect- 
ing bank charged with such violation, which shall have the right at the hearing to 
introduce such relevant evidence and submit such argument as it may desire. The 
committee shall hear whatever relevant evidence may be offered by any person and 
whatever arguments may be submitted, and shall determine whether the charges are 
sustained. In case it reaches the conclusion that they are, the committee shall call 
a special meeting of the association and report thereto the facts with its conclusions. 
If the report of the committee is approved by the association , the collecting bank charged 
with such violation shall pay to the association the sum office thousand dollars , and in 
case of a second violation of these rules and regulations , any collecting bank may also in 
the discretion of the association be excluded from using its privileges directly or indi- 
rectly , and , if it is a member , expelled from the association. 

Resolved , That the foregoing rules and regulations are hereby established and 
adopted and shall take effect upon the third day of April, 1899. 

[A true copy] William Sherer, Manager . 



The following interpretation of Section 5 was issued by the clearing-house on 
March 80 : 

Dear Sir : The attention of the clearing-house committee having been called to 
the fact that different interpretations have been made of the meaning of the words “ at 
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the same place/’ in Section 5 of the Rules regarding collections, as formulated by this 
committee, and it not having been intended that the word “ place” in the said sec- 
tion should have the same meaning as the word “ point” used in the preceding Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 ; Therefore, this committee declares tbat the said Section 5 shall be 
read so as to permit all items payable within the States, Territories and districts 
enumerated in either Section 3 or 4, to be added together and treated as one item 
when “ received from any one person at the same time.” 

By order, 

W. A. Nash, Chairman Clearing-House Committee. 

William Sherer, Manager. 



Kentucky Bank Cases.— On April 8 Mr. Justice White delivered the opinions 
of the United States Supreme Court in the Kentucky bank tax cases, one opinion 
covering those of the Citizens' 8avings Deposit and Farmers and Traders’ Bank 
against the city of Owensboro and County of Daviess. These were State banks, 
holding charters under the general law of 1856, one provision of which was tbat if 
banks incorporated in accordance with its terms would in writing accept all its re- 
quirements, they should thereafter be free from local taxation in excess of a certain 
named rate. The law contained a further provision reserving to the Legislature 
the right to alter, amend or repeal the charters granted by it. The banks named 
filed their written acceptances as provided. A few years ago the Legislature passed 
what is known as the Hewitt law, increasing the rate of taxation over that fixed in 
the law of 1856, and the banks sought to prevent the collection of it on the ground 
that the law was in violation of the contract between them and the State. The 
Court of Appeals held that the reserved power to alter, amend or repeal charters* 
took the Hewitt law out of the violative class, and directed that the increased tax- 
ation be collected. The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment. 

The law also undertook to tax the franchises and intangible property of National 
banks in the State, and the Owensboro National Bank sued to restrain the collection 
of the assessment against it. The Court of Appeals said the law was good, but the 
United States Supreme Court decides otherwise, holding that the power of the State 
to tax National banks was limited to the taxing of shares of stock in the hands of 
shareholders. The judgment of the Court of Appeals as to this was therefore 
reversed. The full text of these decisions will appear later in the Law Department 
of the Magazine. 



Growth of Our Manufactures. — In an interesting article by John P. Young 
on “ The Menace to England’s Commercial Supremacy,” published in the April 
“ Forum,” we find the following : 

“ The Carnegie Company alone produces nearly 2,000,000 tons of pig-iron per annum, 
which is almost as much as the total joint output of Germany, France, and Belgium thirty 
years ago, and more than the total iron output of the United States up to the year 1872. 
The same works produce annually about 1,000,000 tons of Bessemer steel ingots and 650,000 
tons of rails— figures which exceed the annual output of all the works in Great Britain up 
to 1880— and the same firm has lately made arrangements to produce at Homestead about 
1,000,000 tons of open-hearth steel annually, which is more than the total open-hearth 
steel output of France, Belgium, and Germany combined, and considerably more than the 
total output of this description of steel in the United States, as a whole, up to 1894. * * * 
This gigantic corporation does not stand alone. The Illinois Steel Company has also 
much larger resources of production than any concern in Europe ; and so also has the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company in another and not less interesting region. * * * 

The prodigious home market, which a population of 73,000,000 affords, has called into 
existence enormous works, and the cheapness of the articles produced by them is due pri- 
marily not to the superiority of the American artisan over the English, but to the abund- 
ance of the raw material of manufacture and its better quality and to the fact that 
everything in America is done on a vast scale/' 

6 
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A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING— HELPFUL POINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 



Issuing Certificates of Stock. 

In our former chapter the issuing of certificates of stock was introduced. One 
thing let me say of prime importance, and that is that every certificate of stock after 
being properly signed by the President and Cashier must have the seal of the bank 
affixed, otherwise it will not have the proper legal value. A bank is a corporation, 
and as such should have a seal, its impress to be affixed to all official papers of a 
legal character. It is customary to affix the seal in the space left for it in the lower 
left-hand corner of the certificate. 

In the issuing of certificates they should be made out in the name of the bona-fide 
subscriber or owner. Some banks have the certificates filled out in the name of 
some officer of the bank, he then transferring them to a genuine stockholder. This, 
however, is an unsafe plan, as I have had occasion to witness, and has opened the 
way for irregular and fraudulent transactions. 

Every stub and each certificate in the certificate book should be fully accounted 
for. If a certificate accidentally becomes mutilated or blotted, or filled out errone- 
ously, it should be left in, its place in the certificate book being marked “ void/* 
with the reason, and the next stub and certificate in order be used in its place, with- 
out however changing the number. 

When certificates are regularly cancelled they should always be neatly attached 
to their stub, so that both stub and certificate can be read and compared at any time. 

The issue of certificates being complete, and the records on the stubs of the cer- 
tificate book having been made full and clear, the next thing to be considered is the 
proper records to be kept regarding the stock, not only as regards the issue but also 
relating to the transfers of ownership, which in some banks are numerous, but they 
will occur in all banks to a greater or less degree, and unless the records are kept in 
a clear and systematic manner confusion will be sure to take place. 

In many banks that I have seen, even where the running work was systematically 
performed, the capital stock records were badly confused, the idea seeming to be 
that once the certificates are issued the records cease there, often taking no account 
of the transfers, the record of which is fully as important as of the issues. 

As was said in a previous chapter, the necessary books in which to keep the 
proper record of stock transactions are the certificate book, the stock register 
and transfer book, and the stock ledger. Having described the certificate book in 
the January number, the next book to consider is the stock register and transfer 
book. This is in reality two books combined. Some small banks may consider this 
book unnecessary, but my experience leads me to advise it as a book of ready refer- 
ence, and if carefully kept will be found very satisfactory. 

The form for such a book most commonly used is shown in form No. 1. The 
left-hand side is used for the record of the issues of stock, the items being obtained 

* Continued from the March number, page 801. This series of articles commenced in 
the Magazine for August, 1806, page 240. 
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from the stubs of the certificate book, and the right-hand columns are used for 
recording the transfers. 

The diagram shows the issue of the original stock January 2, 1895, 1,000 shares. 
During the period between January 2 and September 11 there were issued 450 more 
shares and the transfers show the cancelling and transferring of 450 shares, which of 
course leaves the original 1,000 shares. In explanation of this diagram one instance 
will suffice. L. B. Brown, who as an original stockholder held certificate No. 2 for 
150 shares, disposes of fifty shares to E. J. Brooks, who receives certificate No. 9, 
and twenty five shares to Jas. Peebles as shown by certificate No. 10, this leaves Mr. 
Brown with only seventy -five shares, and the old certificate for 150 shares being 
cancelled a new certificate for his seventy five shares, No. 11, is issued to him. 

Another very good form, a pattern much in use, is seen in form No. 2. This 
form, originally used and introduced by the author as enconomizing space, is used 
by placing the records of the transfers in the form of what appears to be fractions, 
the number above the line representing the new certificate number and the number 
below the line representing the number of shares transferred. Thus what appears 
to be a fraction ^ in reality states that fifty shares of L. B. Brown’s stock have been 
transferred and issued as new certificate No. 9. The total of the transfers being 
extended in the extreme right hand column simplifies the determining of the grand 
total, and thus keeping track of the stock. 

From either of these forms a list of the existing stockholders can be very readily 
made by simply taking the names, and the amount of stock standing opposite them, 
of those against whom no transfers appear, and the total should agree with the act- 
ual stock outstanding as shown by the capital stock account on the general ledger. 
This can be verified by the certificate book, as all cancelled certificates having been 
pasted to their original stubs, the stubs to which no certificates are attached repre- 
sent the outstanding stock. 

While upon the question of transfers some suggestions may not be amiss. A 
transfer naturally refers to a change of owoersbip for the whole or a part of the 
original stock. In either case the original or old certificate should always be can- 
celled, and if the whole be disposed of to a new owner a new certificate should be 
issued for the whole amount. If only a portion of the stock be disposed of then a 
new certificate should be issued to the new shareholder for his portion, and a new 
one issued to the old stockholder for the balance held by him. 

I mention this particularly because I have seen transfers made by simply noting 
the same upon the back of the old certificate, where a fractional part has been dis- 
posed of, and simply a new certificate issued to the new stockholder for his portion 
of the old certificate. Such methods as this are exceedingly irregular, and will 
surely bring trouble. 

In cancelling the old certificates they should be stamped across the face or marked 
with red ink, in large letters, the word “cancelled, , ’ giving the date, and the signa- 
tures of both officials should be mutilated, so if by any accident a once cancelled 
certificate should be removed it could not be used. A good method of mutilating 
the signatures is to cut a triangular piece out of the bottom of the certificate thus A, 
so that the point of the angle will extend through the name, thus mutilating or 
destroying one or two letters. 

Many banks, recognizing the fact that transfers to be legal must be made upon 
the books, use a blank form for transfer or assignment similar to form No. 3. 

These are generally bound in a book, two on a page, and although appearing to 
have a stub they are not intended to be detached, the stub simply completing the 
record, from which the items can be posted to the stock register and to the stock 
ledger. The bank Cashier, or proper officer, fills up one of the blank transfers, and 
the parly making the transfer signs it, and the signature is witnessed ; this makes 
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the transaction legal and binding. In small banks where the transfers are few the 
mere endorsement of the transfer or assignment that is usually printed upon the 
back of the certificate of stock is sufficient, in fact this will at any time constitute a 
legal assignment if the signature is witnessed, but the records are more complete 
and full where the transfer book is used. 

No transfers should ever be made except upon presentation of the old certificate. 
If the old certificate should unfortunately be lost or destroyed, the stockholder 
should give a bond of indemnity to the bank for double the amount of the stock so 
lost before a duplicate is issued. In so issuing a duplicate the stub of the new cer- 
tificate should state clearly the circumstances. 

When a certificate is presented to the bank for cancellation and transfer, unless- 
the party presenting it is wtll known, or is identified, it is safe for the officers to 
refuse until this rule is complied with. A certificate may come into a party's hands 
accidentally or wrongfully, and in either case he would have no right to have it 
transferred and a new certificate issued to him. 

It is well also to carefully examine the endorsements to the transfers on the back 
of the certificates where not presented by the original owner, to avoid forgery ; and 
where transfers are made through a power of attorney great care should also be 
exercised here to avoid forgery. 

When transfers are made by a trustee or executor they should be obliged to pre- 
sent a certified copy of their appointment, as their authority for acting in that 
capacity, and this should be kept on file in the bank. 

Certificates of stock made out to a trustee or executor should always state for 
whom, or for whose estate the party acts, thus, “Geo. L. Parsons, trustee for Jas. 
B. Lee," or “B. F. Brown, executor for estate of P. H. Malone." 

No signature of a trustee or executor should be considered valid unless stating* 
for whom acting. 

It sometimes occurs that a single woman becomes a stockholder, desires to make 
a transfer after she has become a wife. Her name having been legally changed she 
cannot use her maiden name in making the transfer, or signing the assignment, 
except in connection with her married name, and both names should appear, thua 
“ Mrs. Eliza Smith Romain, formerly Miss Eliza Smith." 

Executors or administrators of estates sometimes hold among their assets shares 
of bank stock that were made out in the name of the deceased person, and finding 
no difficulty in collecting the dividends they carelessly or thoughtlessly neglect to 
have the stock properly transferred to themselves as executors or administrators. 
Very troublesome complications have sometimes arisen where this condition existed, 
in consequence, for instance, of the death of the executor or administrator, or seri- 
ous change in the conditions in the bank. It is a safe plan therefore for the officers- 
of a bank to watch these things, and to endeavor to have all transfers in cases of 
this kind promptly made. 

Where a transfer is requested by the officer of another corporation who is not 
personally known to the bank, and especially if it comes through another party 
holding a power of attorney, it is safe to first obtain from the corporation a copy of 
the vote or resolution of the board of directors of such corporation, authorizing the 
transfer with the seal of the corporation attached. 

Form of Stock Ledger, with Description. 

The stock ledger, in which should be recorded the ledger account with every 
stockholder, should be kept with the greatest care, the postings in it only being 
made from actual transactions as shown by the certificate book and transfer book. 
Too frequently I have seen it used so carelessly as to make its records useless, arbi- 
trary entries being made in it apparently from the memory of some officer, a very 
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unreliable source, and frequently the issues of all stock are found posted but the 
transfers ignored. 

This ledger should be kept in such a way, and all the transactions posted up so 
promptly, that a list of the stockholders and the balance standing to each account 
can be taken off whenever requested, and the amount of stock held should agree 
with the capital stock account on the general ledger. 

It is customary for the Cashier to keep this ledger, as it is considered a confiden- 
tial record, but in many large banks the Assistant Cashier or some confidential clerk 
takes charge of it. The work is simple and only needs a little care to have it 
satisfactory. 

A very complete form and one much used is here presented (form No. 4). 

Where a man is an original stockholder, as in the case here shown of L. B. Brown, 
it is customary to use the term “ cash *’ in crediting him with his stock, for his stock 
comes to him from the bank and not from any other stockholder. When transfers 
are made the account of the stockholder making the transfer is charged with the 
amount of stock transferred, the number of his certificate from which the transferred 
stock comes, and the name to whom transferred. In the case mentioned, certificate 
No. 2 being entirely cancelled and certificate No. 11 being issue<jl for the balance of 
stock held by Mr. Brown, he is charged with the balance of No. 2, seventy-five 
shares, transferred to himself. 

In the cases of the parties to whom the transfers are made they are credited with 
the amount of stock transferred to them, the number of the certificate issued to them, 
and the name of the party from whose stock the transfer came. 

One important matter regarding the stockholders of a National bank is that 
according to the National Banking Act, Section 5210, the bank is obliged to keep at 
all times a full and correct list of the names and residences of all its shareholders, 
and such list is subject to the inspection of the shareholders and creditors, and to 
any State officers authorized to assess taxes. A copy of such list, verified under 
oath by the President or Cashier, must be sent to the Comptroller of the Currency 
at Washington, D. C., on the first Monday of July of each year. 

To be able to do this readily the necessity of keeping the careful records as stated 
is apparent. • 

The postings in the stock ledger to the credit of the shareholders are made direct 
from the stubs of certificate books, and the postings of the charges or transfers are 
made from the transfer book, if one is kept, or from the record of transfers on the 
stubs. A. R. Barrett. 



Mr. A. R. Barrett, the author of the series of articles now running under the head of 
u Modern Banking Methods,” is a New Yorker by birth. He began his banking experience 
when a lad as a check clerk in the Seventh Ward Bank in that city, and in the many years 
which he devoted to that business in New York, the West, the South, and in Philadelphia, 
he has filled nearly every position in a bank. Besides this, he has had long experience as 
an expert and bank examiner under the United States Treasury Department, and Depart- 
ment of J ustice, his special duties being the examining of banks where suspicion of the break- 
ing of the laws existed. Some of the most celebrated cases of violations of the National 
Bank Act were investigated by him or under his supervision. His long experience as a 
bank officer and expert examiner and accountant, especially in banking matters, has well 
fitted him to write these articles. Mr. Barrett has also been a frequent contributor to vari- 
ous magazines, writing chiefly on banking topics. 
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PATENTED BANK NOTES AND CHECKS. 



It is a matter of some surprise, even to those familiar with banking methods, that 
of the many ingenious and apparently effective means for preventing the alteration 
of notes and checks to be found in the Patent Office records, there are practically 
none in universal use to day. The reason for this state of facts may not be so easy 
to ascertain, but it may be given as an almost invariable law regarding inventions 
that it generally requires less exercise of the inventive faculties to produce a patent - 
able device than it does to secure its general adoption by the public, however good 
or bad it may he. The very best inventions do not always find their way into public 
favor, and unless the inventor has some ability in the line of barter and sale, it will 
be difficult to find the right person to do it for him. 

An ingenious method of producing paper currency which would be difficult to 
raise or alter was patented in 1886. 

One of the features of the invention consists in printing on the notes or bills a 
panel of a length corresponding to the denomination of the face value. The one, 
two and five dollar notes have a panel one-half an inch long. In this panel is printed 
in letters the denomination of the note, and then the numeral or figure is superposed 
or printed upon the letters. The ten, twenty and fifty dollar notes have a panel one 
inch long, and the larger values have still larger or longer panels. These panels 
are so arranged that should it be attempted to elongate the panel to raise the bill, it 
would be necessary to destroy a vital part of the reading matter on the face of the 
note. 

Another feature of the invention consists in printing all the notes of single-figure 
value in one color, as for instance, green. The double-figure values are printed in 
another color, and so on. 

To make the bills readily distinguishable in denomination, all the letters on the 
one-dollar bill are printed in script ; those on the two dollar bill in old English 
text, and the fives in Roman capitals. This idea is also carried out in the larger 
denominations. 

To still further make a distinction, the borders on the bills are different for each 
denomination — the ones having round comers, the twos having octagon corners, and 
the fives, square corners. 

It will be obvious that in order to successfully raise one of these notes the entire 
face of the paper must be changed. 

If there are any good reasons why such a method would not be effective for the 
purpose intended, they are not apparent, and it is to be wondered at that the Gov- 
ernment could not be induced to use the invention. 

An ingenious method of preventing the alteration of checks or drafts is shown in 
the illustration on the opposite page (Fig. 1). 

There are a series of longitudinal lines extending across the face of the check. 
Another series of lines extend from the center of the check to near the bottom. 
Numerals from one to ten are printed in spaces formed by the lines. When a check 
is drawn on this paper the amount is written by beginning the initial letter in the 
space just above the numeral which corresponds to it. 

A check of this kind and drawn in the manner described would be difficult to raise, 
as it would require the erasure of the face value line and the name of the payee. 

Many of the patents to be found in the Patent Office, in the class known as 
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“ Checks, Bonds and Notes,” are for various kinds of safety paper, such as chemi- 
cally treated and also compound papers made of strips of gutta-percha, impressed 
or rolled into the fibre of the paper. 

All kinds of indelible and delible inks have been used in the printing of tints and 
backgrounds of checks and notes. Any attempt to alter the face of such a note 
would be apparent at a glance. 

The following illustration shows the characters printed upon the face of a 
check recently patented : 




mooooooooom 

000000000000 

000000000000 

000000000000 

000000000000 

000000000000 

000000000000 

000000000000 
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Fig. 2. 
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This paper is printed in different colors ; that is to say, one of the characters of 
the background or tint is printed in one color with delible ink and the other set of 
characters or lines is printed in a different color with indelible ink. 

It will be obvious that any attempt to alter the face of a check or draft printed 
in this manner would destroy the surface of the paper and make the two inks run 
together and show evidence of fraud on the face. 

Another method which seemB to be popular with inventors in this line consists in 
using a series of letters or figures as a key, to be held by the Cashier and to be 
understood by the depositors. 

As shown by this illustration, the book kept by the Cashier or paying teller gives 
a series of letters and a series of figures, underneath them, varied for each depositor 
and kept secret by the bank and depositor. 

In the example check shown in Fig. 4 it will be noticed that the check is drawn 
by John Smith, is payable to George Washington, and calls for two hundred and 
sixty dollars. It will also be seen that the maker of the check has added at the 
lower left hand corner the letters J. O. R., and after them the single letter E. When 
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this check is presented at the bank, the teller first refers to page 98 of the secret 
detector book (Fig. 3), runs down said page until he comes to the name of John 
Smith, glances at the spaces of said name, and finding that J stands over the numeral 
2, 0 over 6, R over the cipher 0, he knows that said check calls for two hundred 
and sixty dollars. If there is any discrepancy between the combination of letters 
and the amount written on the face of the check, payment will be refused. 

The single letter E instructs the teller to pay the check to the party presenting 




it, because the letter E stands directly over B, which is the character representing 
bearer. 

The combination of letters may be changed as often as desired by the depositor 
and bank. 

It cannot be doubted that some of these methods could be used to advantage and 
would afford considerable protection against the raising or alteration of banking 
paper. Emmett Page Bunyea. 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE. 



HOW IT MAY BE UTILIZED IN THE ISSUE OF A BANK CREDIT CURRENCY. 



In the February, 1899, number of the Bankers’ Magazine John H. Blacklock, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, gave the banking public a most valuable and comprehen- 
sive, as well as able, article on “ The Clearing-House, Its Constitution, Rules and 
Practical Working Forms.” The article is timely, for it treats of a subject hardly 
second in impQrtance to any other which commands the attention of the business 
community. 

Clearing-Houses Representative in Character. 

The first and fundamental characteristic of a clearing-house as described by Mr. 
Blacklock is that it is based on the principle of equality and representative govern- 
ment. Every bank joining a clearing-house is the equal in rights and privileges of 
any other bank. The rules of the association apply equally to all. Section 4 of 
Article IV of Mr. Blacklock’s constitution reads: “At all meetings a majority of 
the members of the association shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. 
All motions and questions shall be decided by a majority of the members present 
except where it is otherwise ordered in this constitution.” The exception seems to 
be in the issue of clearing-house certificates, when “a vote of three-fourths of all the 
members of the association ” is required to authorize their issue. 

These provisions make of the clearing house a miniature republic, and as such 
it is in harmony with a government of, by and for the people. 

Membership Should Be a Right and Privilege. 

The next consideration, to make the clearing-house acceptable to the citizens of 
a republic, is that membership therein shall be the right and privilege of every 
bank, duly organized under State or national law. That is, the possession by a 
National bank of a certificate from the Comptroller of the Currency that “ such 
association has complied with all the provisions required to be complied with before 
commencing the business of banking, and that such association is authorized to 
commence such business,” should entitle said bank to membership by simply filing 
this certificate with the clearing-house association. 

A State bank duly authorized by a State Superintendent of Banking to do busi- 
ness as a State bank should also have the same right and privilege of membership 
on presentation of a regular certificate. 

To require further examination or to impose any other tests or conditions, would 
be an expression of doubt as to the thoroughness of the inspection by the Comp- 
troller or Superintendent or of the value of their recommendations. 

By these provisions the right to membership in the clearing-house would be as 
free as the right of an adult citizen, duly enrolled, to vote. 

If this were not the case, it is evident that local competition or jealousy might 
control the banking of a city or other locality. The organization of the clearing- 
house should be free from all taint of monopoly, and the republican spirit which 
demands general laws and free banking should control in the formation of clearing- 
houses the same as of popular banks. 
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Suspension op Members by Regular Process. 

No National or State bank should, on the other hand, be deprived of its clearing- 
house membership except when it is in default or when the Comptroller or Super- 
intendent has appointed a Receiver therefor. That is, all summary and irregular 
action, which may be prompted by other considerations than those of solvency, 
should be carefully guarded against. The provisions contained in Section 4 of Ar- 
ticle II and Section 4 of Article V of Mr. Blacklock’s constitution, which prescribe 
the mode of suspension, are excellent in scope and effect, and perhaps do not require 
any change. These two sections provide against all arbitrary action which might 
unjustly deprive a bank member of its rights. Such protection is needed to secure 
the confidence of all stockholders and depositors. 

The three points above referred to are, first, that the clearing-house should be 
democratic, and second, that it should be free to all, and third, that the rights of all 
its members should be carefully preserved and no member should be deprived of any 
except by due process of law. 

Clearing-Houses Should Be Incorporated by the Government. 

It immediately becomes evident that if a system of clearing-houses is to be estab- 
lished having these characteristics, it can only be accomplished by a general Federal 
law providing for the incorporation of clearing-houses. Such a law would simply 
authorize the formation of clearing-houses, in the same way that the National Bank 
Act provides for the formation of National banks, or a State law provides for the 
formation of State banks. The National Bank Act allows some latitude in the arti- 
cles of association, requiring only that they “ shall specify in general terms the ob- 
ject for which the association is formed, and may contain any other provisions not 
inconsistent with law, which the association may see fit to adopt for the regulation 
of its business and the conduct of its affairs.” The whole Act, however, in a sense 
becomes the by-laws of every National bank. So an Act incorporating clearing- 
houses, need only outline the salient features of such an association and leave each 
to make rules for its government. Some clearing-houses would only need few rules, 
others with more complex and greater interests and questions to guard, would re- 
quire more elaborate rules. 

Chief Requirement, aVGenkral Law. 

But the chief thought underlying the whole subject is, that in a democratic 
country with a representative government, in which all questions are decided by a 
majority vote, banks and all other organizations can only form a union on these 
political principles which constitute the basis of our government. 

Provision for a Clearing-House Currency. 

If the law under which clearing-houses are organized is a Federal law, and pre- 
vails over the whole country, it would then be possible to provide for a clearing- 
house currency instead of clearing-house certificates. The Federal power alone can 
do this. A currency issued in the same manner as provided for the issue of certifi- 
cates, would be equally safe as certificates. If issued as currency in all denomina- 
tions from one dollar up, the banks could pay them out to their customers and thus 
keep their legal reserves without diminution. Clearing-house certificates weaken the 
banks issuing them, as well as the banks that receive them, by displacing legal re- 
serves. A clearing-house currency so issued, limited in amount to the par of the 
capital of any bank, would provide the banks with a resource which would strength, 
en and protect them against any panic. 
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The Clearing-House Takes Place of a Government Bank. 

In monarcbial countries the single governmental bank supports all the popular 
banks with its power of issue and great reserve. In a country where a representa- 
tive government prevails, the clearing-house may be developed to afford more per- 
fect protection than a governmental bank, not only to all banks but to the whole 
business community. 

The thoughts of financial men are now turning towards the development of the 
clearing-house as the means by which this country may reach monetary stability 
and freedom from panics, and Mr. Blacklock’s article is a great help in the direction 
of showing how simple the formation of a clearing-house is, and how great the ad- 
vantages would be to the whole country from the wide extension of the system. 

Theodore Gilmas. 

Naw York, March 7, 1809. 



The chief provisions of the plan advocated by Mr. Gilman are contained in the 
following extracts from a bill which he prepared: 

A BILL to protect and support commercial credit, to equalize rates of interest, to provide 
for the incorporation of clearing-houses, to regulate and define their operations, to pro- 
vide a clearing-house currency secured by pledge of commercial assets and the respon- 
sibility of the associated banks, and to provide for the circulation and redemption 
thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Ctmfft'ess assembled , That associations, to be known as clearing-houses, for the settlement of 
money transactions by effecting clearances between banks, and fordoing other business for 
and between banks not Inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, may be formed by any 
number of banks not less than five duly Incorporated, either under the National Currency 
Act or under the laws of any State or Territory, of which a majority shall be organized un- 
der the National Currency Act, in any city of not lees than six thousand inhabitants, who 
shall enter into articles of association for the regulation of the business of tbe association 
and the conduct of its affairs, which said articles shall be approved by the stockholders of 
each bank uniting to form the association at a meeting called for tbe purpose anJ shall he 
signed by the officers of each bank by authority conferred upon them to do so by vote of the 
stockholders, and a copy of them forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currency, to be filed 
and preserved in his office. * * * 

Sec. 3. That every association formed pursuant to the provisions of this Act • * * 
may elect or appoint directors, and by its board of directors appoint a president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, and other officers, define their duties, require bonds of them, and fix the pen- 
alty thereof, dismiss said officers, or any of them, at pleasure, appoint others to fill their 
places, and exercise under this Act all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of a clearing-house for the settlement of money transactions by tbe mutual set- 
off of debits and credits, commonly called making clearances for banks, and by obtaining and 
issuing to the banks composing the association notes according to the provisions of this Act, 
and by acting as trustee for the note holders in accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
by receiving and holding In trust securities pledged by the members of tbe association as 
collateral to the notes issued to them, to be called “ clearing-house currency.” * • * 

Set. 8. That the clearing-house association organized under this Act, in the chief com- 
mercial city in each State, or in the city most central and convenient for business in each 
State, or any clearing-house so organized effecting bank clearings of over two hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually, to be designated and approved by tbe Comptroller of the Currency, 
shall be made a clearing-house of issue. And if there shall be more than one clearing-house 
of issue in a State, then the Comptroller of the Currency shall divide the State into clearing- 
house districts, and banks in each State or district shall do business only with tbe clearing- 
house of issue in their State or district. 

Issue of a Clearing-House Currency. 

Sec. 9. That a clearing-house of issue shall be authorized and empowered to receive from 
its bank members, or from any bank member of a clearing-house within its State or district, 
with the approval of the directors of said clearing-house, commercial assets, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, convertible bonds and stocks, and other securities and evidences of 
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debt as collateral security for the circulating’ notes of the said association, to be issued as 
provided in this Act, and on the approval of the value of said commercial assets by its loan 
committee, the said clearing-house of issue may deliver to said bank member seventy-five per 
centum of said value in its said circulating notes as an advance upon said pledged property, 
and shall require from said bank member its promissory note of equal amount, which note 
shall be in form as approved by said clearing-house of issue. The bank member taking said 
circulating notes shall engage to redeem them in the lawful money of the United States at 
all times upon demand of payment duly made during the usual hours of business at the office 
of such bank member, and also when called upon to do so by the clearing-house issuing the 
notes, and to give any additional collateral needed to restore any depreciation in the value 
of the assets pledged, on demand ; and on failure to comply with such demands before the 
dose of business hours of the day when made said bank member shall be adjudged in derault, 
and shall be thereupon closed pending an examination by a committee from the association 
which issued the notes. On recommendation by the examining committee the loan commit- 
tee shall proceed to liquidate the loan by turning the securities into cash, in accordance with 
the method provided In Section 10. The bank member taking said notes may release its se- 
curities from pledge by depositing with the said clearing-house of issue clearing-house cur- 
rency, United States legal-tender notes, or coin certificates, with any charges made by said 
clearing-house of issue, whereupon it shall be entitled to and shall receive all Its securities so 
pledged. The charges shall be regulated by each clearing-house of issue. Upon the receipt 
of such deposit the clearing-house of issue shall immediately give notice In a newspaper pub- 
lished in the city, town, or county in which the association is located, which notice shall be 
published at least once a week for six months successively, that the notes of such bank mem- 
ber will be redeemed at par, and that all the outstanding circulating notes of such bank 
member must be so presented for redemption within six years from the date of such notice, 
and all notes which shall not be thus presented for redemption and payment within the time 
specified in such notice shall cease to be a charge upon the funds in the hands of the clearing- 
house for that purpose. At the expiration of such notice it shall be lawful for the clearing- 
house of issue to surrender, and such bank member, or Its legal representative, shall be en- 
titled to receive, all the money remaining after such redemption, except so much thereof as 
may be necessary to pay the reasonable expenses chargeable against the said accounts, in- 
cluding the payment for the publication of the above-mentioned notices. 

Security for the Notes Assured. 

Sac. 10. That each bank member taking such circulating notes shall guarantee the clear- 
ing house of issue from loss resulting from such issue to them, and in case of a default in the 
payment of a loan when demanded by the clearing-house of issue or of default arising In any 
other manner, then it shall be the duty of said clearing-house of issue to levy upon all the 
clearing-houses in said State or district, in proportion to the capital of their bank members, 
a sufficient sum to provide for the payment of said loan, which sum shall be held for the pay- 
ment and redemption of the circulating notes so issued. And if enough money can not be 
obtained by such assessments, then it shall be the duty of said clearing-house of issue to re- 
port to the Comptroller of the Currency the fact of said default, and it shall be his duty to 
levy a further assessment upon all the clearing-houses organized under this Act in all the 
States and Territories until such sum is secured, in which case the funds so raised by the 
Comptroller shall be paid by him to the Treasurer of the United States as a special fund to 
pay the circulating notes of the defaulting bank member: and he Bhall appoint a Receiver 
for the collateral securities to the loan or loans in default, who shall take possession thereof 
and turn them into cash and distribute the proceeds to the banks which have contributed to 
the assessment, and any surplus after reimbursing them their advances shall be handed over 
to the bank member in default or its legal representative. But if the assessment by the clear- 
ing-house of issue on the banks of its State or district Is sufficient to provide the needed 
funds, then the collaterals shall be administered upon and turned into cash by the loan com- 
mittee or by a liquidating committee of said clearing-house of issue, and the cash proceeds 
shall be appropriated as above provided. At no time shall the total amount of such notes 
issued to any bank member exceed the amount at such time actually paid in of the capital 
stock of the bank member so applying. And said loan committee are charged with the duty 
of supervising said loans so as to maintain the margin of value of the collateral security, and 
shall demand additional securities to make good any depreciation in their value, and they 
may allow withdrawals and substitutions of securities which shall not diminish the said value. 

Notes Issued on Deposits of Gold Coin. 

Sac. 11. That a clearing-house of issue shall be authorized and empowered to receive 
from its bank members gold coin of the United States of full weight, and may deliver to 
said bank member its circulating notes at the par of the gold coin so deposited, and the said 
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bank member shall engage to redeem said circulating notes at all times when called upon to 
do so by the association issuing them. Such notes may be issued to any bank member in ex- 
change for gold coin without regard to the amount of the capital stock of the bank deport- 
ing the gold coin. The clearing-house of issue shall make report of notes so issued to the 
Comptroller of the Currency and shall make no charge for the issue of its notes against the 
deposit of gold. 

Sac. 12. That in order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as provided in this Act 
the Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized and required, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to cause plates and dies to be engraved, in the best manner, to 
guard against counterfeiting and fraudulent alterations, and to have printed therefrom. and 
numbered, suoh quantity of circulating notes, in blank, of the denominations of one dollar, 
two dollars, five dollars, ten dollars, twenty dollars, fifty dollars, one hundred dollars, five 
hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars, as may be required to supply under this Act the 
associations entitled to receive the same, which notes shall express upon their face that they 
are secured by deposit with the clearing-house of issue at (naming the city) of commercial 
assets at seventy-five per centum of their market value, or of gold coin at its par value, and 
that said clearing-house holds said assets or gold coin as trustee for the note holder to secure 
their payment, which payment is guaranteed by the associated banks of the United States 
through any clearing-house, and shall be attested by the signatures of the president or vice- 
president and treasurer of said clearing-house of issue as for account of the bank member 
receiving said notes; and on requisition of a clearing-house of issue the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall forward the amount of blank notes in denominations as called for as may be 
required to supply the bank member entitled to receive the same under this Act. 

Notes to Be Receivable at Par. 

8 ec. 18. That after any such clearing-house of Issue shall have caused its promises to psy 
such notes on demand to be signed by the president or vice-president and treasurer thereot 
in such manner as to make them obligatory promissory notes, payable on demand, such clear- 
ing-house of issue shall deliver them to the bank member entitled to receive them, who b 
hereby authorized to issue and circulate the same as money, and the same shall be received st 
par at all the clearing-houses in the United States organized under this Act ; and said clear- 
ing-house of issue shall thereupon forward to the Comptroller of the Currency a certificate 
setting forth the amount of notes delivered, the name of the bank member receiving same, 
and the amount of the collateral security held in trust for their redemption. 

And every bank member of every clearing-house organized under this Act shall take and 
receive at par, for any debt or liability to it, any and all notes or bills issued by any dearing- 
bouse of issue organized under this Act. * * * 

Clearing-Houses to Exercise Supervision. 

8ec. 18. That the Comptroller of the Currency, with the approbation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as often as shall be deemed necessary or proper, or at the request of any clear- 
ing-house, shall appoint a suitable person or persons to make an examination of the affaire 
of every association organized under this Act, which person shall not be a director or other 
officer in any association whose affairs he shall be appointed to examine, and who shall have 
power to make a thorough examination into all the affairs of the association, and in doing so 
to examine any of the officers and agents thereof on oath, and shall make a full and detailed 
report of the condition of the association to the Comptroller, who shall fix the compensation 
for his services. 

8 ec. 24. That the clearing-houses organized under this Act may organize among them- 
selves associations to include the banks members thereof In any State or district, and may 
bold annual conventions and meetings at other times, for tbe formulation of rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of their affairs and for the discussion of financial subjects and for the 
preservation and exchange of information to govern the granting of credits, and when ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, such rules and regulations shall be binding upon 
tbe banks and clearing-houses within said State and district. 

Sec. 25. That clearing-houses organized under this Act may form a National association, 
which shall meet in convention annually, and whose object shall be the promotion of the in- 
terests of the banks of the United States receiving tbe benefits of this Act, and said conven- 
tion may pass rules and regulations to govern the operations of clearing-houses and tbe 
banks connected with same, which, when approved by tbe Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be binding upon such clearing-houses. 
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* FRANCIS D. CARLEY. 



In an age demanding specialized knowledge in every field of investigation and 
effort, it is natural that the necessity of having trained financial specialists should 
be recognized. The man who makes all knowledge his province, as did Sir Francis 
Bacon, may astonish us by the breadth of his information ; but should occasion 
arise for putting that knowledge to the test, indignation and pity for its super, 
flciality will most likely equal the surprise with which we regarded its extent. 

Concentration of means, energies and purposes is now essential to the highest 
degree of success. Gigantic combinations of capital and resources are but an evi- 
dence that the recognition of this truth has penetrated the minds of those charged 
with the management of great financial and productive concerns. 

There is scant room in the business world of to-day for the man who can do 
many things indifferently well, but who excels in nothing. Only the skilled me- 
chanic can expect to receive the highest emoluments. It is the specialist in law, 
medicine, art and in business and industry as well, who reaps the richest rewards in 
fame and money. 

The student of finance, who devotes a lifetime to the study of the subject in all 
its ramifications, is apt to be appalled at the extent of the task. By confining his 
investigations to some particular branch of the subject, he may acquire such 
knowledge as will give to his opinions the stamp and weight of authority. 

It is now indisputably recognized by all thoughtful men that there are great 
laws and principles in trade and finance working with the certainty and regularity of 
other natural laws. These underlying forces that determine the alternation of sea- 
sons of prosperity and stagnation are not fixed by the acts of parliaments or legisla- 
tures, though their decrees may be among the contributory influences governing 
results. The great operations in trade, transportation and finance are governed by 
laws not easily discerned by the casual observer, but apparent to the expert. 

From the intimate relations they bear to the distribution of the products and 
commodities of the country, the railways are justly regarded as corporations of the 
first importance. Since their services are indispensable under the conditions of 
modern commerce, they have become a favorite investment for capital. Generally, 
when honestly organized, and managed with due regard to proper business meth- 
ods, they assure a fair return and security to the principal sums invested. 

The subject of this sketch is a specialist, having devoted many years to the 
study of investments in railway equities and the relation of such equities to general 
financial conditions. His accurate perception has been often confirmed by the 
course of events which he has foretold. Disclaiming the gift of prophecy, Mr. 
Carley has the faculty of forecasting the trend of the market with reference to rail- 
way securities with more than ordinary precision. But these forecasts cannot be 
classed as mere fortunate guesses. They are based upon a thorough understanding 
of all the laws which govern the course of such securities and the ability to apply 
them to varying conditions in the financial, industrial aud commercial world. 
When the fundamental laws of a science are known, their operation under given 
conditions may be accurately foretold. The service which one possessing this 
knowledge and skill may render to the public is illustrated by the following refer - 

* A portrait of Mr. Oarley, engraved from a recent photograph especially for the Bink- 
ms f MAgAZiKB, is presented in this number as a title illustration. 
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ence to Mr. Carley in an article on “The New Wall Street,” appearing in “Mun- 
sey’s Magazine ” for April : 

“ What It means to have the public with you In Wall Street to shown with especial clrar- 
ness in what Francis D. Carley has accomplished for the minority stockholders of a railroad 
controlled by a bigger corporation through the ownership of a majority of the capital stock. 
The property has been making money, but no dividends have been paid. Mr. Carley under- 
took to champion what he held to be the minority's rights. Professional Wall Street looked 
on amused. The stock for which Mr. Carley stood was selling around $26 a share, and the 
talent of the 8tock Exchange forthwith went short of it, expecting to buy back speedily at a 
ten point profit. They did not. Instead of any decline advances began, and from twenty- 
five the quotation rose steadily above ninety. Chief of all reasons for this was that the pub- 
lic, inclined to take hold or anything fairly promising, was persuaded that Mr. Carley was in 
earnest and would fight loyally. 

This reference is quite apart from any suggestion as to what may or may not be the right 
or the wrong in the contentions finally resolved into litigation between Mr. Carley and the 
great Pennsylvania Railway Company ; but it demonstrates what can be done when the 
public takes hold— as the public has in this special instance taken hold.*' 

Mr. Carley’s investigations have led him to believe that finance is a science 
whose laws may be revealed by diligent study and observation. The reputation he 
has gained particularly in reference to railway securities proves that this belief was 
no mere theory, but the recognition of an important truth. Mr. Carley is not a 
theorist by any means, but a practical man of affairs, as may be learned from the 
following brief sketch of his career : 

Francis Dighton Carley, the son of Rufus Washburn Carley and Mary Ann 
(Maphet) Carley, was born at St. Clairsville, Ohio, January 19, 1839. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Ohio, located at Athens. For a short time he practiced 
law at Chicago, but his active business career began at Louisville, Ky., and 
extended from 1865 to 1890. During this quarter of a century he was associated 
prominently with large business enterprises. As President of the Southern Branch 
of the Standard Oil Company he was identified with one of the greatest financial 
corporations in the country. He was also President of the Citizens* Gas Company 
of Louisville. That he was regarded as a representative business man of the city 
may be inferred from the fact that he was President of the Louisville Board of Trade. 

In 1890 Mr. Carley came to New York, and going into business in Wall Street, 
he has, as before stated, devoted his time mainly to finance as related to railway 
equities and railway equities in their relation to general financial conditions. 

Mr. Carley resides at Tuxedo Park. He is a member of the Union League Club, 
the Lotos Club and the Tuxedo Club. His wife was Miss Grace Chess, of South 
Bend, Ind. They have three children. One daughter is the wife of R. H. Hunt, a 
well-known New York architect, and another is the wife of Oliver Harriman, Jr., a 
banker of New York. They also have one son, Francis C. Carley. 



Late Revenue Rulings.— Recent decisions of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue are, in substance, as follows : 

Foreign sight drafts cashed in this country are taxable the same as checks, at 
the rate of two cents each, and not at two cents for each $100. 

Both the mortgage and bond given to secure a real estate loan must be stamped. 
Express and telegraph companies issuing money orders are not liable to the 
taxes imposed on bankers and brokers. 



A Useful Puklication.— We have received from the publishers. Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hasty, Minneapolis, Minn., the first copy of “The Official Call,” containing 
the official statements of National, State and Savings banks in the States of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota. Subsequent numbers will be issued within two 
weeks after each call of the Comptroller. It is a creditable enterprise, and will be 
very useful in furnishing late official information in regard to the banks of the 
above-named States. 
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HENRY HARVEY COOK. 



As a merchant, banker and financier, the subject of this sketch has been so suc- 
cessful that a brief review of his life will be found of general interest and value. 

Early in the Seventeenth Century, Captain Thomas Cook, of Earle’s Colne, Es- 
sex, England, came to Boston, and in 1637 settled at Taunton, in the Plymouth 
Colony, of which place he was one of the proprietors, and in 1643 removed to Po- 
casset, now Portsmouth, Rhode Island. In England his family was descended from 
the nobility, with annals dating back almost to the Norman Conquest. In New 
England the family became prominent for its private virtues as well as its energy in 
promoting the public welfare. 

In the last generation Judge Constant Cook lived at Warren, New York, and 
married Maria Whitney. To them was born, at Cohocton, New York, on May 22, 
1822, a son, whom they named Henry Harvey Cook. He was sent to school at 
Cohocton until his eighteenth year, and then to an academy at Canandaigua for two 
years, thus completing his studies. His business career began as a dry -goods clerk 
at Auburn, New York, where he remained for a year, and then another year in the 
same capacity at Bath. In 1844, he opened a store at Bath, and conducted it so 
successfully that in ten years he was able to retire from it with a handsome fortune. 

Mr. Cook next went into the banking business, and with his father organized the 
Bank of Bath, a State institution, in April, 1854. Of it he was Cashier, and it had 
a prosperous career for just ten years. Then, in April, 1864, it was organized as & 
National bank, and again, for just ten years, Mr. Cook served as its Cashier, and its 
prosperity remained unabated. In 1874, his father, the President of the bank, died, 
and Mr. Cook was elected President in his place, and still retains the office. 

As the duties incident to the presidency of the bank were not sufficient to occupy 
his entire attention, he came to New York in 1875 and entered into general financial 
and railroad business, and has been highly successful. He has become a director of 
such large and well-known corporations as the Union Pacific, the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western and the Buffalo, New York and Erie railroads, the American 
Surety Company, the State Trust Company, the National Bank of North America, 
and the Washington Life Insurance Company. Mr. Cook has lived in this city most 
of the time since 1875. His house on the upper part of Fifth avenue ranks among 
the finest on Manhattan Island. He has also a fine country place at Lenox, Massa- 
chus* tts, which he has named “ Wheatley,” after the estate of one of his ancestors, Sir 
Henry Cook, of Yorkshire, England. In his houses he has large and valuable libraries 
and collections of paintings and other works of art. Among the clubs to which Air. 
Cook belongs are the Union League, Metropolitan and Riding, of New York, and he 
is also a member of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American Natural History 
Museum, the American Fine Arts Society, the New York Geological Society, and 
the New York Historical Society. Like his father, he belongs to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and is a vestryman of St. Thomas’ Parish, in this city. 

On September 27, 1848, Mr. Cook was married to Miss Mary McCay, daughter of 
William Wallace McCay, of Bath, New York, who for many years was the princi- 
pal agent and manager of the Poultney estate. They have five daughters: Mariana, 
wife of Clinton D. McDougall, of Auburn, New York ; Maria Louise, wife of Judge 
M. Rumsey Miller, of Bath ; Sarah McCay, wife of Charles F. Ganson, of Buffalo ; 
Eanny Howell, wife of John Henry Keene, of Baltimore, Md., and Georgie Bruce, 
wife of Carlos De Heredia, of Paris, France. 

7 
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A DINNER TO BANKERS. 



The Executive Council of the American Bankers* Association met in New York 
city, March 15, transacted the usual routine business and selected Cleveland as the 
place for holding the next annual convention. On the evening of the above-named 
date a dinner was given to the council at the Union League Club, the hosts being a 
number of leading city bankers whose names will be found below. Bradford 
Rhodes, Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine, proposed the dinner as a mark of 
appreciation of the good work the association is doing in protecting the banks and 
in promoting their interests generally, and to bring the practical advantages of the 
association to the attention of the large city banks especially. This proposal met 
with a hearty response, most of the prominent National and State banks as well as 
several private banking firms and trust companies being represented among the 
hosts who entertained the visiting bankers. It is believed that as the real benefits 
of this organization of the bankers of the country become known, a more thorough 
and active co-operation on the part of the principal members of the New York 
Clearing-House may be expected, and that they will be influential in still further 
enlarging the practical usefulness of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Dinner was served in the alcove room of the club, which was appropriately 
decorated with flags and flowers. Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix, ex -President of the 
American Bankers' Association and President of the National Union Bank, New 
York, presided. At his right was Hon. E. J. Hill, a member of Congress from the 
Tourth District of Connecticut and a member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and the Coinage, Weights and Measures Committee of the House. On the 
left of Mr. Hendrix was Hon. Geo. E. Roberts, Director of the Mint. 

The other guests were the following members of the executive council : George 
H. Russel, President American Bankers* Association and President State Savings 
Bank, Detroit ; Walker Hill, First Vice-President of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and President American Exchange Bank, St. Louis ; Alvah Trowbridge, 
Chairman Executive Council American Bankers’ Association and Vice-President of 
the National Bank of North America, New York ; Geo. M. Reynolds, Treasurer 
American Bankers’ Association and Cashier Continental National Bank, Chicago ; 
R. H. Rushton, Vice-President and Cashier Fourth Street National Bank, Philadel- 
phia ; John C. Neely, Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Chicago ; John H. Leathers, 
Cashier Louisville National Banking Co., Louisville; A. C. Anderson, Cashier St. 
Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; W. J. Cocker, President Commercial 8avings 
Bank, Adrian, Mich.; Robert J. Lowry, President Lowry Banking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
John P. Branch, President Merchants* National Bank, Richmond, Va.; P. W. 
Huntington, President Hayden National Bank, Columbus, Ohio ; J. B. Finley, 
President People’s Bank, Monongahela, Pa. ; J. E. Sands, Cashier First National 
Bank, Fairmont, W. Va.; F. G. Bigelow, President First National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; G. W. Garrels, Cashier Franklin Bank, St. Louis ; A. G. Campbell, President 
First Natchez Bank, Natchez, Miss.; J. C. Hunter, Cashier American Exchange 
Bank, Duluth, Minn.; Charles R. Hannan, Cashier First National Bank, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Homer W. McCoy, Vice-President Merchants’ National Bank, Peoria, 
HI.; S. R. Shumaker, Cashier First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa.; Robert 
McCurdy, President First National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio ; A. P. Wooldridge, 
President City National Bank, Austin, Texas ; J. C. Mitchell, Cashier Denver 
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National Bank, Denver, Colo.; Jos. G. Brown, President Citizens’ National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. ; H. L. Bun-age, Cashier Third National Bank, Boston ; James R. 
Branch, Secretary of the American Bankers’ Association. Rev. Geo. William 
Douglas, of Grace Church, New York city ; and Charles W. Jones, President of 
the New England National Bank, Boston, were also present as guests. 

A unique feature of the menu card was an autographic list of the hosts, as 
follows : 



Gallatin National Bank. 
Chase National Bank. 

uc 

Hanover National Bank. 




Corn Exchange Bank. 






Bank of N. Y. N. B. A. 







Manhattan Co. Bank. 

iQ? 

Western National Bank. 






National Park Bank. 




Chemical National Bank. 




Central National Bank. 




Mercantile National Bank. 



Bank of America. 



Merchants 1 National Bank. 



Irving Nat. Bank. 




Liberty Nat. Bank. 
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National Bank Republic. 
First National Bank. 



Manhattan Trust Co. 
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Merchants* Exchange National Bank. 







Mamaroneck Bank. 






Lincoln National Bank. 




National Bank Commerce. 






Fourth National Bank. 



Importers and Traders’ National Bank. 




National Shoe and Leather Bank. 

Seaboard National Bant 
National Bank North America. 

National Union Bank. 



Brown Brothers & Co. 



Before the after-dinner speaking began a number of the diners united in answer- 
ing some questions that were asked of Mr. Hendrix and others. Jos. C. Hendrix, 
A. B. Hepburn, Gen. Thomas L. James, William H. Perkins, Bradford Rhodes and 
Representative Hill signed a statement in reply to these inquiries, in substance, 
as follows: 

The present wave of prosperity is likely to continue for some time, unless checked by 
some unforeseen circumstances. The reasons for this opinion are to be found in the ease of 
the money market, and the demand for breadstuffs and manufactured articles. 

The acquisition of territory will brighten this prospect, because it opens new fields for 
trade and commerce, and will make gold the only standard. 

Chairman Hendrix made a short address of welcome, in which he had something 
characteristic to say about each of the guests. He then introduced Hon. E. J. Hill, 
Representative in Congress from the Fourth District of Connecticut, and a member 
of the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures and also of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Mr. Hill spoke as follows : 
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Address op Hon. E. J. Hill. 

We are in the dosing pears of a century. When the nineteenth century was bora the 
commerce of the world was barter, and the slow sailing ship carried its treasure-chest from 
which the balance on each transaction was settled in actual coin. The area of domestic trade 
was circumscribed and limited to production points. The railroad, the steamship, the tele- 
graph and the telephone were then unthought of, and the modern postal system and commer- 
cial bank unknown. To-day the whole world is each man's market, and the daily paper gives 
the prices current in every commercial center on the globe. 

Then the volume of trade was limited almost to the necessities of life, and even that 
restricted by the scarcity of the precious metals with whioh to carry it on. To-day the divi- 
sion of labor and a higher standard of living have made every man's work and the luxuries of 
a century ago a necessity to all, and the use of credit instruments in effecting the world’s 
exchanges has almost done away with the need of transferring coin and bullion. 

A hundred yean ago the prices of commodities were more or lees controlled by the volume 
of money, and this determined by the world's production of gold and silver. To-day gold and 
silver have themselves become commodities and in so far as they are used as money, are only 
measures of value and tools for the transaction of trade. 

For three centuries prior to 1800 the production of gold had averaged less than eight mil- 
lions, and of silver less than sixteen millions annually ; and both together were not enough 
for the M change " money needed in daily life, to say nothing of international exchanges. But 
in the year just closed more than five hundred millions of gold and silver have been taken 
from God's treasure house to supply the wants of man, and in this century now ending the 
increase in the world's supply of gold alone will far exceed the total amount of both gold and 
silver which had been produced since Columbus discovered the Western Hemisphere. 

A hundred years ago every nation in the world was using gold and silver as standard 
money. To-day the only nation in the world which continues the free coinage of silver is 
Mexico, and the same law which compelled the otoe course then compels the other now, and 
that is the Inexorable law of natural choice and the adaptation of the best means to secure 
the desired end. 

In trade as in manufactures, the men or the nations which use the best tools will foroe 
competitors to do the same, or drive them into bankruptcy. 

This wonderful revolution has not been wrought by legislation, but in spite of it, for while 
nations have been striving to maintain a fixed ratio between gold and silver, the stamp mill 
and the miner’s pick have driven them far part, and the only reason for silver being used any- 
where in the world to-day as anything but subsidiary coin, is the possibility that the accumu- 
lation of gold is not yet sufficient for all mankind to exercise its natural choloe. 

Already 88.48 per cent, of the world's com me roe is transacted on a gold basis ; 8.88 per cent* 
with silver and the small balance with irredeemable paper and other substitutes for money. 

In the face of this tremendous change, two political parties here in 1896 declared for the 
free coinage of silver and a double standard. 

Unmindful of the great events of the nineteenth century, they planned to enter the next 
with the United States a straggler on the march of nations, but seven and a quarter million 
voters of this land declared for gold and the Republican party is under pledge to give to that 
verdict ” the vitality of public law.” 

It is said by some, and even by some Republicans, that there is no necessity for any legis- 
tive action in regard to the gold standard now, for they claim it would in no way change 
existing conditions. 

I admit that the unit of value in the United States is 25.8 grains of standard gold, and that 
redemptions are in accord therewith, but the fact remains that there is no provision of law, 
except the parity clause of the Sherman Act, which authorizes such practice, and even this 
makes it discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem in gold or silver as he 
may choose. 

In view of the fact that six and a quarter millions of our people voted three years ago for 
the free coinage of silver into standard money, and that the Senate of the United States last 
year by a vote of forty-seven to thirty-two declared that it would not be in violation of the 
public faith to pay the obligations of the Government in money so provided, who doubts but 
that a change in the Administration with a divided Congress two years hence, would cause a 
change in the present policy ? 

The good faith of a great nation cannot be safely made the sport of party polities, and 
while I admit that no Congress can enact a law which another cannot change, I believe that 
this Administration with a Congress now Republican in both branches, owes it to the country 
and the world to put the question beyond dispute and declare in clear and specific terms that 
from this time on our standard of value shall be gold and every obligation of the Government 
paid in gold. This was the declaration of the last National platform, that our silver and paper 
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should be maintained at parity with gold, not only while this Administration should be in 
power, but as the established policy of the nation. It was by this sign that we conquered. 
Why not enact it into law ? 

It was not alone to pass a tariff bill, but coupled with that was the promise to “favor all 
measures designed to maintain inviolable the obligations of the United States and all oar 
money, whether coin or paper, at the present standard, the standard of the most enlightened 
nations of the earth." 

The President gave his interpretation of that victory when he said : “ Whatever effort 
therefore is required to make the settlement of this vital question clear and conclusive for all 
time, we are bound in good conscience to undertake and if possible realise." 

In my Judgment the last House should have endorsed that declaration and thus set the 
pace which the present Congress, Republican in both branches, would be bound to follow, and 
which the next National Republican Convention dare not disavow, if a clear gold standard 
majority does not develop during the next session. 

But such a declaration was not made. Instead of it, a caucus committee was named to 
frame legislation for the future. Made up as it is of able and distinguished men, coming from 
all sections of the country, they will bring to their difficult task not only individual honesty 
of purpose, but the best type of Republican thought, and yet behind them must stand, if they 
succeed, the sound money sentiment of this country, regardless of political lines, for the leg- 
islative margin is dangerously small in the next House and the precise character of the 
majority in either branch of Congress on the money question is not yet made known. 

They have a right to the active aid and co-operation of every gold standard advocate and 
every believer in a sound financial system for this Government. No man is doing his duty in 
contenting himself with criticism, but he should add his mite, however small, to constructive 
effort. Both are needed, and I am sure that both will be welcomed by every member of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress. 

1 have sometimes thought that the Republican party had mistaken the work which it was 
commissioned to do. It was the Government financial system which the platform and the 
President said should be revised and placed upon a firm and enduring basis. It was Govern- 
ment money, both coin and paper, which were to be made and kept for all time as good as 
gold, but this has been forgotten, and the whole effort, if effort there has been, seems to have 
exhausted itself in striving to compel the banks of the country to prop up and m a intain a 
currency system which will not, and as now constituted never can, stand alone. 

I have always thought that if the Government would put its own Treasury on a sound 
financial basis and stop issuing paper and silver flat money without as much reserve as even 
an ordinary country bank is compelled to keep, the banks would take care of themselves 
without legislation, except the removal of the straight- Jacket which now enwraps the na- 
tional system. 

It is precisely this which the Republican party is pledged to do. It was the belief that 
this pledge would be fulfilled which in the election of 1806 gave New York by three hundred 
thousand. New Jersey by eighty -seven thousand, and Connecticut by fifty-four thousand to 
the Republican ticket. It was the lingering remnant of that same faith which saved, “ashy 
fire," these same States last fall and made the next Senate Republican by twenty votes and 
the House by thirteen votes. Twice have thousands of voters who disagreed with us on 
other important questions, loyally and patriotically endorsed the Republican ticket to secure 
a needed reform in our national currency. They have a right to insist that our pledge shall 
be fulfilled. 

Never were conditions better. With an enormous trade balance in our favor last year 
and this, with gold flowing like a river into our Treasury and banks, with millions loaned in 
Europe and subject to call, with splendid crops and improving prices for labor and its pro- 
ducts, with interest rates almost as low as London, Paris and Amsterdam, and less than 
Berlin, Hamburg, 8t. Petersburg and Vienna, the time Is ripe now to secure for the future 
the advantages which we temporarily possess and achieve for this country the financial 
supremacy of the world. 

How can this be done ? I answer, by making every obligation in the land specifically pay- 
able in gold or its equivalent, and thus drawing the accumulated capital of the old world to 
the fixed investments of the new, at lower rates of interest, and so releasing our own to be 
employed in productive industries which will not only afford better returns but give employ- 
ment to labor and opportunity to energy and ambition. 

National, State and municipal bonds, the obligations of railroads already constructed, 
sewers, water-works and fixed investments of every kind, have exhausted their power in this 
respect. They represent past expenditure. Transmute their cost into live, active, working 
capital and It means the opening of mines, the building of ships, the construction of new 
railroads, the development of new manufacturing industries and an increased prosperity all 
over the land which will not only easily meet the interest charges, but will soon make our 
own people the owners of the borrowed capital as well. 
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A few months ago I received a letter from a gentleman in Connecticut from which 1 wish 
to quote as touching this point : “ The people are constantly calling for more money, but at 
the same time some of them are doing their utmost quite effectually to lessen the volume, as 
may be seen from the following facts. Early in September, in London, I asked one of the 
largest dealers in money in the world why England did not take all of the stocks in the 
market of such character as 8t. Paul preferred. New York Central, New York and New 
Haven, and those of other first-class roads that would net more than four per cent interest, 
instead of investing in European securities that pay less than three per cent. His reply was, 
‘ Because they are currency obligations and Europe is still in doubt whether the basis of the 
currency of the United States is to be gold or silver. The London market is destitute of 
American railway shares of an investment character. They have all been sold and sent home, 
and had I an order to buy them I should be obliged to fill it in New York.* 

The day I left Liverpool for home one of the finance committee of the Liverpool, London 
and Globe Insurance Co., a gentleman who knows this country well, told me that it was useless 
to suggest in committee a larger investment in American securities, * because of the danger 
of silver legislation.* 

Remove that danger and hundreds, yes, thousands of millions of dollars of European 
money would come like a flood for investment.” 

You say that this fear was foolish, and that we are now upon a gold basis. I say to you 
that this letter was written October 16, 1806, and that within that same year the Senate of the 
United States had voted to pay our debts in silver, that one hundred and ten members of the 
House had voted to issue one hundred and fifty millions of demand obligations without any 
provision for redemption, a proposition defeated by only thirty-seven votes; and that forced 
by the necessity of an immediate provision for the expenses of an unexpected war, the 
Republican majority consented to an amendment by which nearly a hundred and fifty mill- 
ions more depreciated silver dollars will be added to almost five hundred millions now stored 
away in the Treasury vaults. 

We cease to notioe these things from our every-day familiarity with them, but the world 
is looking on and wondering at our folly. We recognize it only when a spasm of virtue comes 
over us, and in attempting to retrace our steps we discover the difficulties of the back- 
ward way. 

The time for sound money men to press for a positive, decisive declaration for the gold 
standard is now, when plans are being formed for future legislation. Three years have 
already passed since the pledge was given and nothing has been done, and if the next session 
of Congress in its early hours does not take action, with the excitement and timidity and 
political cowardice of a Presidential election possessing the country, the old, miserable dis- 
graceful policy of drifting on from bad to worse will not be changed. 

But, says one, let us make a specific declation for the gold standard and stop with that. I 
would as soon think of sustaining life by studying a bill of fare as to declare for the gold 
standard without providing the machinery for its maintenance and gold redemption. Brazil 
and Portugal do that and pay irredeemable paper. Argentina, with a monetary unit of the 
gold and silver dollar, but with no redemption fund except the good faith of the nation, does 
the same thing. 

The world demands of nations, as of men, some evidence not only of willingness to pay, 
but of ability as well, and the fact that we are strong and great and rich does not give confi- 
dence, if we do not use our wealth and strength to maintain our credit. 

We were rich and strong in 1804, but the demand notes of this nation came within one 
day of going to protest then. Since that time. Instead of guarding against a repetition of 
that experience, we have actually Increased our gold liability by ; the amount of the seignior- 
age on the silver dollars coined and have added more than four hundred millions to our 
bonded debt. 

I know that it is claimed by many Republicans that the panic of 1893 and the miserable bus- 
iness conditions of the four succeeding years were due to the fear of free trade legislation, 
and so far as the trade and commerce of the country were concerned, I fully agree with that 
view, but it is susceptible of indisputable proof that the currency panic and the drain upon 
the gold reserve sprung directly from a well-grounded apprehension of the national Treasury 
being forced to redemption in depreciated silver, and this was allayed only by the repeal of 
the purchase clause of the 8herman law in response to the irresistible demand of the whole 
country. But assuming the opposite to be true, how much more need now of fortifying the 
Treasury against a recurrence of that fear. 

In the seven years prior to 1804 the surplus of revenues over expenditures was $426,706,- 
804JH, and yet the disaster came ; but in the seven years following, including 1890 and 1900, as 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, an estimate which is certain to be largely ex- 
ceeded. an aggregate deficiency will be shown of $335,969,810.11. The very argument of defi- 
cient revenues demonstrates the necessity of prompt action now to stop the coming of future 
and greater trouble. 
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But the argument is not a sound one. No man can point to a case in history where a rich 
and powerful nation in a time of peace, unburdened by a bonded debt and without demand 
obligations, ever came to financial grief because of temporary deficiencies in its fiscal trans- 
actions. Think of a good substantial business house, with capital unimpaired, with an abun- 
dance of live assets, with not a dollar of paper out, and with enterprise, industry and brains 
to manage it, going into a Receiver’s hands because in one year, out of many prosperous ones, 
it failed to add to an accumulated surplus. 

With one exception, the comparison holds good with our condition in 1808. We were the 
richest nation on the globe. It was a generation since the war. We had paid off eighteen 
hundred millions of our bonded debt and what remained was trivial compared with our assets, 
and none of it was maturing for fourteen years. If this had been all, we could have added 
the deficiencies of our fiscal system to our bonded debt for one year or four, and not have 
affected the general business of the country one iota. 

But it was not all, for we had outstanding five hundred millions of notes payable on 
demand In the world’s money of Intrinsic value, while we were coining silver at a fictitious 
price with which to pay them at our own convenience or never, as the popular fancy might 
decide. 

Is it any wonder than when the burden of our own folly was thrust upon us that it almost 
broke the nation’s back. And yet from that day to this, these notes have not been paid, and 
to-day millions of them are carried in the Treasury and counted as cash on hand with which 
to meet the expenses of the Government. 

Think of it ! A man’s own notes figured as assets in his own inventory. Mr. Micawber in 
his palmiest days never attained to such financial genius as is exemplified in our Treasury 
system. Even the Government Itself forbids a National bank to count its own notes as cash 
on hand, although secured by Government bonds, but gives to us a daily statement of its 
own available cash balance, with its unsecured obligations counted as a part thereof. Out on 
such hypocrisy ! The nation’s notes are not money ; they are only promises to pay money on 
demand, and Just as long as a single one remains unpaid they are a source of danger and a 
weakness in our financial system. The experience of mankind condemns their use as money. 

The solvent nations of the world are not issuing them to-day, and those which have them 
are retiring them as rapidly as possible and in some cases at enormous cost. 

A bank can safely issue notes to circulate as money, but a Government cannot. 

A Government borrows but does not lend. A bank lends but should not borrow. 

Note the difference. A customer goes to a bank with a three months’ note to be dis- 
counted. The bank receives the time note and gives in exchange its own notes payable on 
demand. To-morrow and thereafter it repeats the process. Three months hence, and each 
day thereafter. If its loans are well distributed, the returning payments on the time notes 
enable the bank to meet its own returning obligations which meanwhile have been guarded 
by the prudence and experience of the managers, or anticipated by the use of capital and 
reserve. 

At any rate, for every dollar of note issue which goes out, at the instant of its going, 
something comes in to anticipate its return. 

With a Government it is not so. A nation does not pay out a single dollar except for 
expenditures already incurred at the time of the payment, and if it pays in promises to pay, 
it has no returning stream of assets with which to meet the notes, and its sole dependence is 
on its power to tax the people. 

The universal experience of mankind has shown that it is far safer to exercise this power 
at the time the expenditure is incurred, for it is just as hard for nations as for individuals to 
pay for dead horses, much more to pay their living value. 

Again, if a bank confines itself to its legitimate business it cannot issue notes at all, except 
in response to some commercial demand, but there is no relation whatever between the Gov- 
ernment promises to pay for past expenditures and the currency necessities of the country, 
and if an unneeded currency is forced into the circulation, that which is needed and more 
desirable is Just as certainly forced out. 

I do not believe that I need to refute the claim that because no interest is paid on these 
notes their issue is profitable to the Government. The very fact that the instant a demand 
note is signed the maker must be ready to meet it and must always continue so till payment 
is made, is a sufficient argument against the claim, and the difference between the interest 
rates on call loans and time money, on every exchange in the world, demonstrates conclu- 
sively the market price of the danger incurred. 

But even if the claim were true, which I deny, you cannot separate the slight profit to tbe 
Government from the enormous loss to tbe people in tbeir individual business enterprises. 

Let me use an illustration which I cited in the last campaign. 

Within the memory of most of us this nation has been twice engaged in war. Tbe first, 
the War of the Rebellion, was waged on promises to pay, and this one on a specie basis. In 
July, 1864, when Early’s guns were trained on Washington, thirty-nine cents in gold would 
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buy a Government promise to pay a dollar. Nine months later, when Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, that same promise had doubled in prioe. 

With every recurring issue and every political change, until resumption came in 1879, 
every business transaction in the whole land was affected for good or ill. By their use, the 
cost of the war was doubled and the losses to the people far exoeeded the amount of the entire 
issue, with interest from the original date until now. 

How has it been in the war with Spain, waged on a gold basis, with an issue of long-time 
bonds and a revenue law adjusted to meet the increased expense ? No man has felt the malign 
Influence of a depreciated currency, no legitimate business interest is now looking forward 
with dread of the always inevitable shrinkage to gold values. 

When the Bepublican majority in Congress declared at the beginning of the Spanish War 
against the Bland proposition to issue one hundred and fifty millions of dollars in Treasury 
notes with which to prosecute the war, it put the seal of condemnation on every dollar of 
Government paper money already issued and demolished any argument which Republicans 
may hereafter make for its continuance. 

If it is an adv tage to keep that which we now have, it would have been wise to issue 
more when money as needed last year, rather than to lay taxes and issue bonds. 

If the greenbacks and Treasury notes are a good currency for the business necessities of 
the country, the Republican vote last year was wrong, and Congress should at the earliest 
possible moment withdraw the National bank notes and let the Government supply their 
place with its own issues. 

We are forced to one conclusion or the other. It is no argument to say that because 
they have not troubled us for the past two years, and may not for the next two, we need not 
retire them now. 

If the issue of Government paper money is unsound in theory and dangerous in practice, 
as I have tried to show, now is the time to begin their retirement when we can. They were 
never Intended to be a permanent feature of our financial system. They were issued against 
the protest of every financier and only as a war necessity. When issued we had no gold in 
circulation. 

On January 1, 1879, when we promised to redeem them, we had as an estimated monetary 
stock in the country $234,199,478. On January L, 1899, it had grown to $949,526,018. In the last 
two years we have added to our monetary stock $251,670,762 in gold. What it will be in ten 
years hence, when under any reasonable legislation, the legal-tender notes should all be 
retired. It is hardly possible to imagine, in view of the rapid Increase in gold production. If 
not a dollar is imported in exchange for merchandise, and we barely retain our own produc- 
tion, the increase will far exceed the entire amount of legal-tender paper now outstanding. 

If under these conditions we cannot slowly retire the greenbacks, when will circumstan- 
ces be more propitious? 

Suppose that the retirement was limited to additional issues of bank notes for every dollar 
of greenbacks cancelled, then a dollar bank note and at least twenty-five cents in gold from 
the reserve fund in the Treasury would go into circulation, in addition to the natural accu- 
mulation of the product of the mines. But, says some timid brother, you are retiring three 
hundred and forty-six millions of legal -tender money and substituting non-legal tender for 
it, and thus reducing the volume of redemption money by just so much, with the result that 
prices will shrink and panic and disaster result therefrom. 

The claim is only partially true, and if wholly so, the conclusion drawn from it, in my 
opinion, is entirely unwarranted. 

The retirement and cancellation of greenbacks would certainly release and put in circu- 
lation a hundred millions of gold, which for twenty years has been securely locked up in the 
Treasury, and long before this could be exhausted, the increased production of gold, and the 
very fact of cancellation of greenbacks, would bring into the Treasury, and thence into cir- 
culation, an abundant supply of coin. 

The Relation op the Money Supply to Prices. 

Furthermore, I dispute the proposition that the volume of redemption money is the con- 
trolling factor in the regulation of prices. Any such claim ignores the rapidity of circula- 
tion, the telegraphic transfer of credits, the use of checks and credit instruments on the 
monetary side, and on the commodity side Improved facilities of transportation, development 
of productive machinery, use of labor-saving processes and all the marvellous results of 
inventive genius. 

I am willing to admit that the volume of redemption money bears some relation to the 
structure of credit which may be built upon It, but in what precise proportion it must be, no 
man has yet discovered. One thing is certain, that it must vary in every nation according to 
the commercial habits and customs of its people. 

The advocates of the quantitative theory of money have a few problems to settle before 
they can prove its correctness. 
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Prom 1800 to 1868 the prices of commodities in this country fell 9.1 per cent. During the 
same time the per capita volume of money increased 133*$ per cent. From 1873 to 1869 price* 
fell from 29.48 per cent, (according to the Senate tables, supplemented by the American's 
Summary of Index Numbers) but in the same period the per capita volume of money 
increased eighteen per cent. 

The per capita of gold and silver alone on January 1, 1899, was only .17 of one per cent, 
less than the per capita of gold, silver and paper in 1873, so that upon the quantitative theory 
of money, the United States, acting Independently of any other nation, which I believe oar 
free silver friends advise, we could at once call in all of our greenbacks. Treasury note* and 
National bank notes and burn them up and still confidently rely upon an increase in price* 
of eighteen per cent, over what they now are, instead of expecting a shrinkage, as they 
prophesy, from the retirement of the greenbacks alone. 

Placing themselves firmly upon the quantitative theory, our friends declare that by mik- 
ing exchangeability of all forms of money with gold we destroy everything else as money of 
final redemption, but if this were true, I point to them the fact that on January 1, 1896, we 
had of gold alone nearly four times as much per capita as we had of gold and silver in 1S3, 
and fifty-nine per cent, more than we had of both in 1879, when we resumed specie payment*. 
So that taking either horn of the dilemma, the advocates of the quantitative theory are 
Impaled by their own proposition. 

The fact of the case is that their theory irresistibly drives them to the Populist idea, that 
all money should be issued by the Government and the volume arbitrarily maintained at a 
uniform percentage to the property of the nation, and then they would never have any 
changes in prices and everybody would always be happy. 

There is another plan of dealing with the greenbacks, which retains them as legal tender 
but virtually transforms them to a gold certificate. It is that when once paid in gold they 
shall be held in the Treasury until gold is presented for them. It to certainly true that when 
the entire issue is thus covered by gold in the Treasury the element of danger is removed, and 
that it would prove a wonderful convenience to the banks of the country to have gold thus 
stored for them, but the cost to the Government would be far greater and the contraction of 
the currency much more rapid than if cancelled when paid on any plan which has thus tor 
been proposed. 

It has been suggested by some that the banks should be compelled by law to hold them in 
their reserves, but a reserve which cannot be drawn upon when needed to no reserve at ail. 
and when needed most, in time of panic and danger, would be the very time when the Treas- 
ury would be least prepared to meet them. 

The law compelling the reissue of greenbacks when paid into the Treasury, so far as their 
demands upon the gold reserve is concerned, to equivalent to making their volume absolutely 
unlimited, as Illustrated by the fact that more than five hundred millions have been redeemed 
with the whole three hundred and forty-six millions still outstanding, and it to a very serious 
question whether gold redemption can be kept up and exchangeability of silver and gold 
maintained, unless some permanent disposition of the greenbacks can be made. 

But suppose that gold is substituted for greenbacks, either by cancellation or the impound- 
ing process, and that the whole field of small bills and change money to occupied by silver 
certificates of small denominations, with bank notes limited to ten dollars and upwards, who 
doubts the ability of the Government to maintain the gold standard under any and all 
conditions. 

With four hundred and seventy millions of silver distributed by small certificates among 
seventy-five million people, an average of $6.25 each, it would be so firmly held in every day 
use, that any considerable demand for exchange for gold would be improbable and our 
rapidly increasing population would soon put the question beyond a doubt. 

With such a plan once put in operation, the Government Treasury would be impregnable, 
and gold might come or gold might go, and the balance of trade might be favorable or the 
reverse, still the banks of the country would have to carry the gold redemption of their own 
note issues and receive or pay out, as the case might be, the gold required in foreign trade. 

Now, why don't we do it ? I venture the opinion that there is not a sound money advo- 
cate in the United States who would now vote to issue three hundred and forty-six million* 
of greenbacks, and at the same time put into circulation six hundred and seventy millions of 
depreciated silver. Why not manfully face the consequences of our own past folly, and so 
legislate that, in the words of William McKinley, “ No doubt shall exist anywhere concerning 
the stability and integrity of the currency of the United States or in the inviolability of its 
obligations of every kind." 

With this done, we shall be ready to enter the contest for the commercial supremacy of 
the world. With a National currency soundly and solidly based on gold, we shall then be 
able to organize a banking syBtem which will not only furnish our own people with the beet 
instruments for domestic trade, but will eventually carry our commerce into every sea and 
control the exchanges of the globe. 
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Hon. Geo. E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, was introduced and spoke as follows : 

Address of Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint. 

Gentlemen --I am honored to be one of your company ; pleased to be here and happy to 
be able to congratulate you upon the fact that the business interests of this country have at 
last emerged from the conditions of uncertainty and distress that for years hung: about them 
and obscured the future. You are witnesses of and agents in an expansion which everybody 
welcomes— the kind that is registered in th? clearing houses. The locomotive engineer has 
an expressive phrase which he sometimes applies to his engine. At times the great intricate 
machine, which seems more like a thing of life than inanimate mechanism, has a touch of 
human nature and seems to get out of sorts . It labors and strains to draw its load and the 
engineer feels that it doesn't respond to him. And then she, as be calls it, will seem to wake 
up. All her Joints appear to limber; she leaps with a new power; she responds to every 
touch on the throttle, and the old engineer smiles and says, "she’s finding berseif.” And so, 
as we look out to-day, and see the new stir in the markets, the new fires on the forges, the 
new wage scales on the bulletin boards, the new hope in the homes, we may say of our 
country as the engineer says of his pet, “ God bless her, she’s finding herself.” 

It is a glorious and inspiring sight to see this country with all its powers awake ; with all 
its productive forces in full action. The sun never shone upon such creation of wealth, such 
multiplication of things that contribute to the comfort and well being of man, such general 
and widespread distribution of the comforts of life, as in this favored land, and in the past 
year. We are swinging into the full tide of an unexampled prosperity. There is but one 
shadow across the scene. When Prosperity, the welcome guest, has come, you can’t keep 
down the question, when will it go ? 

It is a most Interesting subject of study, this ebb and flow of national prosperity. It is 
an elusive and apparently fickle spirit, somewhat like the wind which bloweth where it 
listeth. Like happiness, it is even more a state of mind than a state of facts. Most of us 
don’t know it when we have it, and see it only with the eye of the imagination in the halcyon 
past or the hoped-for future. 

The poets and philosophers recognize this : “ Man never is but always to be blest.”’ 
Emerson, writing an essay forty or fifty years ago, asked If anybody could "remember when 
the times were not hard and money scarce.” No one ever can. And yet the conditions that 
constitute a state of healthy prosperity are well ascertained. When it Is realized that all 
business consists in an exchange of commodities and services, it is easy to understand that 
the highest efficiency of labor, the greatest activity in the exchanges, and the largest possible 
rewards for all are to be had when the working forces of society are so distributed in the 
various occupations that products find ready and fair exchange. 

Modern industrial society with its division of labor, is like a great factory in which each 
person prepares some part of a finished whole, or does some one thing of many required to 
complete an article. The efficiency of its labor, the output of the factory, the success of the 
business, depends upon the proper distribution of its labor in various departments. 

So we find that a period of prosperity is a period of harmonious and well balanced pro- 
duction, when the farm, the factory and all the agencies of production and distribution are 
working together like the well appointed parts of one machine. 

We are entering upon a period of investment, construction, expansion, confidence and 
activity. In so far as this investment and construction are to meet present needs and obtain 
prompt returns, the movement will be a healthy one and will have no reaction. In so far as 
capital is tied up and made unproductive, and labor is drawn into occupations which will 
prove to be but temporary, this prosperity will be a delusion and a snare. In so far as these 
great industrial organizations, which are the feature and the problem of the day, are in 
harmony with the economic law ; in so far as they obey the great law of all things, physical 
and moral, which is the law of highest efficiency and service, they will be successful, but 
everyone that contravenes those laws, will prove a pitfall to receive so much of our pros- 
perity. No other body of men can do so much to keep the energies and investments of the 
people within safe lines and to thus prolong our new lease of prosperity as the bankers of the 
country. 

Great Increase in the Production of Gold. 

I do not believe the silver question in itself can become so acute again, but the spirit of 
discontent which found expression in the demand for free silver will always have to be 
reckoned with. The arguments used for silver in 1896 have been practically destroyed by the 
marvelous outpouring of gold from the mines. Production is going forward by leaps and 
bounds. It was $82,000,000 In the United States in 1800 and $65,000,000 In 1898. It was $30,000,000 
In Australia In 1890 and $60,000,000 in 1896. It was $9,000,000 in South Africa in 1890 and $80,U0Q,- 
000 in 1806. It was nothing in the Klondike two years ago, $10,000,000 last year, and will be 
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$80,000,000 this year. It was 1118,000,000 Id the world in 1800 and will probably be $400,000,000 in 
1000. The product of gold in the world in the year of the next presidential election to likely 
to equal the aggregate product of both gold and silver in the year of the last presidential 
election. So that while Mr. Bryan has been waiting for a second opportunity to offer hit 
arguments for more money, the miners have dug up the amount he was demanding in gold' 

I have been interested in the able address Just made by Congressman Hill, and can testify 
that his position in the House has been as unequivocal as his utterances here. I agree to life 
declarations that the Republican party is bound by its professions and its duty to not only 
maintain the existing gold standard, but to so fortify it by statute law that it may be secure 
from the mere accidents and ordinary revulsions of our politics. American capital, American 
labor and American enterprise should be free to develop the matchless resources of this 
country without continual fear that something may break down at Washington. 

Difficulties in the Way of Currency Reform. 

But I do not think there is cause for surprise or discouragement because Congress has not 
as yet agreed upon a measure for reforming the currency. Those who have attempted con- 
structive work upon the subject can alone appreciate the difficulties to be overcome. 

A number of members of Congress have given laborious and intelligent attention to the 
subject and have drawn comprehensive bills for reforming the currency. But, leaving out 
the comparatively simple measure offered by Mr. Hill, I believe not one of these gentlemen 
can even understand any of these plans but his own, and not one has been able to convince 
Congress that he foresees and takes aooount of all the results of hi9 own. 

There is reason for this. It would be comparatively easy, if the ground were clear to 
begin with, to organise a harmonious and effective system, but to organize one out of our 
present hodge-podge of currency is a different problem. We have gold as our standard of 
value, the large volume of over-valued silver, the greenbacks inherited from the war period, 
the Treasury notes issued under the Act of 1880, and we have the National bank notes. What 
shall we do with them all in the new system V How shall all these forms of credit currency be 
kept at par with gold? Upon whom shall that responsibility devolve? One man who has given 
as much attention to the subject as anybody has developed an elaborate plan for putting upon 
the banks the burden of maintaining all forms of paper and all of our silver at par with gold. 
It is promptly said in opposition that no banks will come into such a system, and furthermore 
that it is only right and just that the Government shall be responsible for the money it has 
issued, and for which it has received full value. 

Others offer plans under which the Government shall become responsible for the redemp- 
tion in gold of its paper and silver and banks shall become responsible for the redemption of 
their own notes in gold. That sounds like a fair proposition, but it is immediately urged that 
under this arrangement the banks would probably find It convenient to obtain their stock of 
gold from the Government by presenting its paper, so that the obligation nominally placed 
upon them would be merely passed on to the Government Treasury, maintaining, and in the 
opinion of some, aggravating, the evil from which we seek to escape. 

It is said again that it is unwise for the Government to discriminate against any of its 
money, as it would do by requiring banks to redeem their notes only in gold. That, in the 
judgment of some would give a superiority to gold which in itself would make greater the 
burden of maintaining silver at par. 

Again, what sort of a position would a bank be in which put out notes payable only in 
gold in exchange for customer's notes payable in lawful money ? A bank depends upon its 
bills receivable to meet its liabilities, but if Its bills receivable are payable in any form of 
currency, while its notes must be met In gold, what security does it have that it could meet 
its notes, and what freedom would it feel to issue notes? 

Finally, there is the grave question in the minds of many people, whether, theoretically 
admirable as a bank note currency appears to be, It is adapted to a country like this and a 
bank system such as we have. Whether it is prudent and practical to permit 5,000 to 10,000 
individual banks, big and little, scattered from Maine to Texas and from Texas to Alaska, to 
issue circulating notes upon assets in their own hands. With all that can be said in favor of 
a system which grants this, and I admit that it can be made very plausible, there is no such 
system in the world to-day. Canada comes nearest to it, but the Canadian system is one of a 
few big banking corporations with many branches. The responsibility and direction is cen- 
tered. England has no such system. The Scotch system includes but eight or ten corpora- 
tions with branches. France has no bank of issue but the Bank of France. Russia has no 
bank of issue but the Imperial Bank. Austria-Hungary has no bank of issue but the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank. Germany has only the banks of issue that were in existence when the 
Imperial Bank was organized, and it is significant that the new charter now pending for the 
Imperial Bank in the Reichstag provides that no other bank in the Empire shall loan money 
at a less rate than is fixed by the Imperial Bank for itself on the same day. This provision is 
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designed to give the Imperial Bank control of the note issues of all other banks, in other 
words, to center the responsibility for note issues. By raising the rate of interest they can 
always be checked. 

This hasty sketch of difficulties encountered will give an idea of the jungle in which the 
currency reformers are wandering. I feel warranted in saying, however, that before we enter 
upon another national campaign, a measure will become a law that will at least make ample 
provision for maintaining all forms of our present currency at par with gold, leaving nothing 
to the choice or discretion of executive officials, and in terms so plain as to admit of but one 
construction. That Act once passed will be secure under the new Senate for at least eight 
years, and long before that time has passed, gold will be the overwhelmingly dominant ele- 
ment in our currency. It is a fact of great moment that those who believe in the gold stand, 
ard now hold the strategic position. Time counts on our side. Every year strengthens our 
position. Our territory is expanding, our population is growing, our business is increasing, 
and there Is practically no provision for increasing the money stock except by the coinage of 
gold. Our gold product is ample, saying nothing of what may come to us by favorable trade 
balances. Consequently, the proportion of gold in our currency is annually and rapidly 
increasing and soon all other forms of money will be fully required by the retail trade, which 
only needs a token currency. When that is the case the question of redemption will not be 
important, for no considerable portion of a currency that is in daily demand for retail trade 
can by any possibility appear for redemption. 

We have almost reached that condition now. You can’t find any considerable quantity 
of our legal tenders or silver certificates. The Government dosn’t hold them and the banks 
haven’t got them. It is not for me to suggest to you what the bankers of New York would 
do if a demand for gold for export should spring up, but judging by the way gold is being 
paid in at the Custom House, I suspect they would rather pay their customers’ checks in gold 
than in legal tenders. Once the Government’s gold reserve is made a fixed quantity, safe 
from entanglement with its revenues and expenditures and independent of the personal or 
political views of the executive, the demands upon the Government for redemption will 
cease entirely. 

That is the first thing to be accomplished in currency reform. The next should be some 
simple measure under which an emergency issue of notes can be made by banks or clearing- 
houses in times of extraordinary pressure for ready money. No commercial country can 
escape these periods of alarm and liquidation, and the business community ought not to be 
exposed to another recurrence, possible at any time, without provision for relief. These two 
steps in currency reform are the first to be taken. They are too important to wait on the 
perfection of an elaborate banking system, over which experts will disagree and which the 
average man will have to take on faith and under suspicion. 

Brief addresses were also made by Geo. H. Russel, President of the American 
Bankers’ Association ; Walker Hill, Vice-President ; Joseph G. Brown, of Raleigh r 
N. C.; J. B. Finley, of Monongahela, Pa.; and Rev. Geo. Wm. Douglas, of New 
York. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 



1 Jan. 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Jfar. 1, 1899. 


Apr. 1, 1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

Silver Dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 


$139,064,545 

142,074/89 

405,061,314 

92,192,207 

5,959,343 

34,285,278 

5,480,141 


e» 

lliSlfi 


$138,706,410 

127,385,007 

410,157,482 

90,189,188 

7,185.217 

38,375,618 

3,7U9,859 


$156,745,506 

121,560,849 

410,656,670 

88,825,937 

0,894,375 

86,161,899 

2,873,462 


$824,687,707 

542.930,995 


$810,990,898 

541,541,376 


$813,708,341 

546,677,003 

$267,031,338 


$823,718,098 

548,177,366 


Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$281,747,712 


$269,449,522 


$275,541,342 



Of Invaluable Service.— The worth of a reliable book on practical banking methods is 
recognised in the following, recently received from the Mutual Bank, New York city : 

“In reference to ‘ Patten’s Practical Banking,’ would say that I am in possession of same 
and have found it of invaluable service to me. 

Wm. B. Kruo, Assistant Cashier.' 9 
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CENTENARY OF A FAMOUS NEW YORK CITY BANK. 



In 1799 Aaron Burr obtained from the Legislature of the State of New York a 
•charter for the Manhattan Company, apparently organized for the purpose of sup- 
plying New York city with pure water. The capital was $2,000,000, one-half of 
which was immediately employed in banking under a clause in the company’s char- 
ter permitting it, in case it was found impracticable to employ the whole of its cap- 
ital in the water- works, to employ the surplus in any moneyed transactions and op- 
erations not inconsistent with the laws or constitution of the State. Since 18£0 the 
company has been a banking institution exclusively. 

With the exception of the Bank of New York, the Manhattan Company is now 
the oldest bank in the city. Its centenary occurred on April 8, and was appropri- 
ately commemorated by a dinner at Sherry’s, at which many of the leading bankers 
-of the city were present, invitations being sent to the Presidents of the banks in the 
New York Clearing-House Association. The guests also included Hon. Lyman J. 
Gage, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

The table was in the form of a horseshoe, at the toe of which sat President 
Stephen Baker of the Manhattan Company. On his right was Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
and on his left Bishop Henry C. Potter. 

Other guests were ex-Gov. Levi P. Morton, President Fifth Avenue Trust Co. ; 
State Comptroller William J. Morgan, State Bank Superintendent F. D. Kilburn, 
United States Senator Chauncey M. Depew, John A. Stewart, ex-Assistant United 
•States Treasurer, and President of the United States Trust Company ; State Treas- 
urer John P. Jaeckel, Recorder John W. Goff, Andrew Carnegie, ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Charles S. Fairchild, Alexander E. Orr, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce ; John Sloane, Assistant United States Treasurer Conrad N. Jordan, ex- 
Comptroller of the Currency W. L. Trenholm, James J. Hill, President of the Great 
Northern Railroad ; John S. Kennedy. 

Frederic P. Olcott, President of the Central Trust Company ; James T. Wood- 
ward, President Hanover National Bank ; George F. Baker, President First National 
Bank ; J. Edward Simmons, President Fourth National Bank ; Frederick D. Tap- 
pen, President Gallatin National Bank ; James Stillman, President National City 
Bank ; Robert M. Gallaway, President Merchants’ National Bank ; Warner Yan 
Norden, President National Bank of North America ; William W. Sherman. Presi- 
dent National Bank of Commerce ; William A. Nash, President Corn Exchange 
Bank ; Henry W. Cannon, President Chase National Bank ; Oliver S. Carter, Pres- 
ident National Bank of the Republic ; Valentine P. Snyder, President Western Na- 
tional Bank ; Frederick B. Schenck, President Mercantile National Bank ; R. L. 
Edwards, President Bank of the State of New York. 

Joseph C. Hendrix, President National Union Bank ; Walter G. Oakman, Presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company ; John W. Harper, Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
Francis A. Palmer, President National Broadway Bank ; Frank Tilford, President 
Bank of New Amsterdam ; John Harseu Rhoades, President of the Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank ; Forrest H. Parker, President New York Produce Exchange Bank ; A. S. 
Frissell, President Fifth Avenue Bank ; John Kendrick Bangs, Charles T. Barney, 
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Vice-President Knickerbocker Trust Co. ; Scott Foster, President People’s Bank ; 
James Talcott, Henry Parish, President New York Life Insurance and Trust Co.; 
JohnE. Borne, President Colonial Trust Co.; William Sherer, Manager New York 
Clearing-House ; John M. Crane, President National Shoe and Leather Bank ; Rich- 
ard Delafield, Yice-President National Park Bank ; John Kean, Senator-elect from 
New Jersey ; S. G. Bayne, President Seaboard National Bank ; Charles B. Tooker, 
John I. Waterbury, President Manhattan Trust Co.; Silas B. Dutcher, J. G. 
Jenkins. James McMahon, John L. Hiker, John S. Foster, William H. Perkins, 
President Bank of America ; Theodore Rogers, W. H. Gelshenen, President Gar- 
field National Bank ; Walter S. Johnston, President State Trust Co. ; Edwin Lang- 
don, President Central National Bank. 

President Baker was the first speaker after the dinner. He gave a brief history of 
the bank and concluded by proposing the health of the President of the United States. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Senator from New York, made an address in which 
he warned the banks of their duty in seeing that a fictitious value was not given to 
the securities of the great trusts. He eulogized Alexander Hamilton, and said that 
he had a worthy successor in the present Secretary of the Treasury. Frederick D. 
Tappen, President of the Gallatin National Bank, spoke in behalf of the New York 
Clearing-House Association. Bishop Henry C. Potter paid a tribute to the high 
character of the banking institutions of the city. 

On rising to speak, Secretary Gage was received with hearty applause. After 
referring to the great service the New York banks had frequently rendered the 
Government, he said in reference to the report in the newspapers that the Treasury 
contemplated a further issue of bonds : 

•• I do not see any need of such action. The Treasury now has $284,000,000 of 
net money, and after payment of the Spanish claim there will be $264,000,000. The 
condition of the financial market is not such as to create anxiety.” Notwithstanding 
the heavy war expenses. Secretary Gage declared that for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1900, the deficit would not much exceed $30,000,000. 

“ I want to express my purpose,” he concluded, 14 of keeping the Treasury of the 
United States in a sound, solid and satisfactory condition, and I want to appeal to 
you to keep the affairs of the Government of the United States from the financial 
point of view in your minds and in your thoughts and to study its drifts and bearings.” 

Afrer Secretary Gage had concluded, State Bank Superintendent F. D. Kilburn 
spoke briefly. 

The Manhattan Company is to be congratulated on its long and prosperous 
career. Its capital is now $2,050,000 and surplus the same. Deposits exceed $24,- 
000,000. The officers are: President, Stephen Baker; Vice-President, Henry K. 
McHarg; Cashier, D. H. Pierson; Assistant Cashier, Wm. E. Trotter. The 
directors are : George W. Smith, John W. Harper,' James Talcott, M. C. D. Bor- 
den, John 8. Kennedy, Henry K. McHarg, John Sloane, Stephen Baker, Hugh D. 
Auchincloss, Frederick G. Bourne, Robert W. Paterson, Samuel Sloan. 



Theology and Finance.— Of a life after death the Old Testament makes no mention.— 
u Matthew Marshall ” in New York Sun. 

Matthew Marshall is the nom deplume of a Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, who writes financial 
articles for the “ New York Sun,” and it is believed that much that appears in the editorial 
columns of that paper in opposition to bank currency and in favor of Government legal- 
tender paper is also written by him. 

Without presuming to criticize so eminent an authority, we must venture to express the 
hope that his researches in the realm of financial knowledge have not been so painstaking 
and laborious as his studies in eschatology. Too much learning, like too much honor, is a 
load too heavy for a man that hopes to walk in the narrow way of truth. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 



Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on September 20 
and December 1. 1098, and February 4, 1899. Total number of banks September 20, 1808, 8,585; 
December 1, 1808, 3,690; February 4, 1899, 3,579. 



Resources. 


Sept. 20, 1898. 


Dec. i, 189S. 


Feb. U, 1899 . 


Loans and discounts 


$2,1 55,901 ,627 


$2,214,394,838 


$2, 299,04 1,947 


Overdrafts 


16,557,982 

234,628,840 


22,674,456 

238,586,290 


18,542,5145 

235,209,290 


U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 


IT. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 


83,920,2:») 


95, 52*, 020 


89,100,240 


U. 8. Ixmds on hand 


30,614,010 


29,224,090 


25,028,370 


Premiums on l T . 8. bonds 


18,971,197 


19,859,781 


19,061,207 


Stocks, securities, etc 


255,198,927 


259,185,3* >9 


276.704,595 


Dunking house, furniture and fixtures 


70,386,337 


79,190,505 


79,173,842 


other real estate and mortgages owned 


30,484.417 


30,965,488 


30,583,528 


Due from National banks 


159,128,045 


190,886,881 


208,074,179 


Due from 8tate banks and bankers 


46,324,878 


56,246, 803 


60,391,784 


Due from approved reserve agents, 


320,002,050 


359,371,346 


432,035,501 


Checks and other cash items 


16.828.942 


19,223,078 


17,056,884 


Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks 


110,286,935 


194,9*1,2*1 


75,672,644 


19,649, 723 


22,092,838 


20,650,964 


Fractional currency, nickels and cents 


1,023,834 


1,016,620 


1,107,636 


Specie 


293,874,158 


1 328.600,711 


371,843,494 


Legal-tender notes 


no, 088 .aoo 


1 17,845,702 


1 16,003,066 


U. 8. certificates of deposit 


16,8)0,000 


17,905,000 


21,140.000 


Five per cent, redemption fund 

Due from Treasurer IT. 8 


9,795,055 


10,484,284 


10,286,903 


4,019,551 


2,181,696 


2,174,649 


Total 


$4,003,511,044 


$4,313,394,519 


$4,403,883,078 


Liabilities. 








Capital stock paid in 


$621,517,895 


$620,516,245 


$608,30 1,245 


Surplus fund 


247,555,108 


246,695,552 


247.522,450 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


93,015,097 


94,403,831 


86,439,845 


Nat ional bank notes outstanding 


194,483,765 


207,0951,317 


203,636,184 


Suite bank notes outstanding 


55,907 


55.107 


53,112 


Due to other National banks 


446.417,454 


521,988,336 


6(X), 964,563 


Due to State banks and bankers 


251.917,900 


272,965,525 


312,136,056 


Dividends unpaid 


1,008,410 


1,2451,005 


1,456,443 


Individual deposits 


2,031 ,454,540 


2,225,269,813 


2,232,193,156 


U. 8 . deposits 


70,187,368 


88,5124.695 


81,120,873 


Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 


4.977,832 


5,580,659 


5,502,537 


Notes and bills rediscounted 


6,084,815 


4,131.642 


1,752,621 


Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above 


11.283,332 


6,076,208 


3,383,891 


23,551,615 


19,050,578 


19,421,000 


Total 


$4,003,511,044 


$4,313,394,519 


$4,403,883,073 



Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on February 4, 1899, as compared with the returns on December 1, 1808, and 
February 18, 1898. Total number of banks February 4, 1999, 3,579; December 1, 1898, 3,590; 
February 18, 1898, 3,594. 



Items. 


Since December 1, 1898. 


Since February 18. 1898. 


Increase. Decrease. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Loans and discounts 


$84,647,109 


$160,963,606 

88,967,600 

116.322.903 

100,465,569 




U. S. bonds 


$14,000,500 




Due from National banks. State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents 

Bpetifo 


85,996,433 

43,242,783 




Legal tenders 


1,842,636 


$4,262,119 

28,110,000 

20,589,075 

666,024 


U. 8. certificates for legal tenders 

Capital stock 


3.235,000 

12.215,000 




Surplus and other profits 


7,137,088 




Circulation 


3,457,133 


19,529,862 

148,148,150 

249,532,223 

55.189.643 

456,935,958 


Due to National and State banks and 
bankers 


118,146,757 




Individual deposits 


6,923,343 




United States Government deposits 

Bills payable and rediscounts 

Total resources 


7,281.944 

5.071,338 

90,488,554 


3,124,109 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS 



This Department include* a complete list of New National Banks (furnished b j the Coup- 
broiler of the Currency), State and Peiyate Banks, Changes in Officers, Dissolution aid 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

—A. G. Loomis, President of the iEtna National Bank of Hartford. Ct., has been elected a 
Vice-President of the National City Bank and has accepted the position. Mr. Loomis passed 
through ail grades of bank work In the AStna National, and is regarded as an authority upon 
commercial credits. 

—The Astor National Bank is now a member of the New York Clearing-House Association. 

—The Mutual Trust Co. is reported to be organizing with $£,500,000 capital, which has 
been largely over-subscribed. 

—The Trust Company of North America is now in process of formation, with $2,500,000 
capital and the same amount of surplus. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co., March 0, William H. Baldwin, Jr., President of the Long Island Railroad Co., was elected 
a director. 

—Charles Lee Andrews and Hugh F. Criss, Stock Exchange members, have formed a part- 
nership under the style of Andrews A Criss, and will transact business at 45 Broadway. 

—Gen. Edwin A. McAlpln, of D. H. McAlpin A Co., and Alexander W. Kinnan, of J. 
Ro mai ne Brown A Co., have been elected directors of the Mutual Bank. 

—Thomas Williams succeeds his father, the late Ichabod T. Williams, as a director of the 
People’s Bank. 

—At the annual meeting of the directors of the Schermerhorn Bank, Brooklyn, March 16, 
Charles H. Roberts was elected President and William H. Wallace, Vice-President 

—On March 20 the Hudson River Bank and the Astor Place Bank were merged into the 
Corn Exchange Bank, beoomlng branches of the latter. The Corn Exchange Bank has In- 
creased its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,400,000. It is reported that the absorption of one or 
two Brooklyn banks by this bank is in prospect. 

—The rules relating to the collection of country checks adopted by the New York Clear- 
ing-House, March 13, and which became effective April 8, will be found in preceding pages of 
this number. 

—Messrs. J. A W. Seligman A Co. confirm the report that they will soon establish a bank 
at Manila, P. I. They are also interested in the organization of an American bank In Hono- 
lulu. 

— Charles P. Holzderbor, recently elected a member of the 8 took Exchange, has been ad- 
mitted to an interest in the firm of Henry Clews A Co. 

—The Central Council of the National Sound Money League met in this city March®. 
President J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, In the chair. The attendance included repre- 
sentative men from nearly all parts of the country. Secretary E. V. Smalley, in bfe tnnnal 
report, declared that the sentiment in favor of the gold standard was growing, and cited the 
fact that a number of States heretofore inclined toward free silver have recently voted for 
sound money. 

—Hon. Thomas L. James, formerly Postmaster-General, and President of the Lincoln 
National Bank, had a birthday celebration on the evening of March 29, at the Union Lesgue 
Club. About fifty of his friends were present. Including a number of prominent bankers 
and other business men of the city. 

NEW ENGLAND STATE8. 

Bank Restored to Solvency.— The Hampshire County National Bank, Northampton, 
Maas., which has been In the hands of a Receiver for some time, was restored to solvency on 
March 20 and resumed business, under new management, April 1, with $150,000 capital. 
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Bank Reduce* Capital.— At a special meeting of the shareholders of the Rockville 
(Conn.) National Bank, March 17, it was voted to reduce the capital from $800,000 to $800,000, 
returning the difference to the shareholders. The number of the shareholders will be reduced 
from 3,000 to 2,000. 

New Savings Bank.— The Nonotuck Savings Bank was recently organized at North- 
ampton, Maas. 

Too Many Depositors.—' To protect its small depositors the Worcester County Institution 
for Savings, Worcester, Mass., at its annual meeting on March 25, voted to take no deposits 
from any except residents of Worcester county. Four per cent, interest, which the bank has 
been paying, has proved a strong temptation for rich depositors, who have been flooding the 
bank with heavy deposits. Unless this was stopped it was held by the bank that the rate of 
interest must be decreased from four to three and one-half per cent. The annual statement 
of the Treasurer of the bank shows deposits of more than $14,000,000. 

Bank Not to Liquidate.— At a meeting of the shareholders of the First National Bank, 
Westborough, Mass.. March 1, the proposal to place the bank in voluntary liquidation failed 
to carry by the necessary two-thirds. 

New Haven, Ct.— The banks of this city have asked the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation to place this city on the list of discretionary points in making charges for the collec- 
tion of country checks. 

Boston.— At a special meeting of the Boston Clearing-House, March 80, the report of the 
sub-committee on collection of country checks was presented and adopted. It is proposed to 
establish a sub-clearing-house under the supervision of the clearing-house association. A 
letter which will be forwarded to bank officials throughout New England explaining the 
plan, says: 

“It has been considered expedient to modify the plan heretofore suggested for a system 
of clearing New England checks and to have all the work done through the Boston Clearing- 
House instead of through the correspondent banks in Boston. The committee, therefore, 
begs to ask if, on receiving from the Manager of the Boston Clearing-House in one letter 
checks on your bank received on deposit in Boston banks represented in the New England 
Clearing-House, you will send by return mail to the Manager of the Boston Clearing-House 
a draft on your Boston correspondent for the amount of such checks at par. It is thought 
wise to begin this work with the .State of Massachusetts and to add the other New England 
States as soon as the new system is working successfully." 

MIDDILffi STATES. 

Baltimore, Md — James T. Woodward, President of the Hanover National Bank, New 
York, was recently elected a director of the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co., of this city. 
The whole number of directors was increased from twenty-four to thirty-six. 

—The directors of the St. James 1 Savings Fund have elected Robert J. Reich as Acting 
Secretary and Treasurer to suooeedthe late Henry Vees. 

—The Drovers and Mechanics 1 National Bank has been absorbed by the New Realty Trust 
Co. It is reported that $250 a share was paid for the stock. 

—Prominent capitalists of this city. New York and Richmond, are organizing the Inter- 
national Trust Co. It will have ample capital, and will give especial attention to operations 
connected with the marketing of cotton. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— The Bank of Buffalo recently sent the following circular to its depositors : 

“ We beg to announce that on and after April 1, 1899, interest allowed by this bank on 
quiet investment accounts will be calculated at the rate of 2 per cent, per annum. This re- 
duction, in itself, strengthens the bank and assures our depositors increased security. In 
addition we are taking the necessary preliminary steps toward increasing our capital and 
surplus. Our capital will be $600,000, our surplus $500,000, and our stockholders 1 liability 
$600,000, giving our depositors protection to the amount of $1,500,000." 

An addition of $200,000 is made to the capital and also to the surplus of the bank. 

—It is announced at the Buffalo Commercial Bank, which is disposing of the business of 
the Ellicott Square Bank, that D. Clark Ralph, who was Cashier of the latter, will remain 
with the Commercial Bank for a year. Fully eighty per cent, of the Ellicott Square business 
is being transferred to the Commercial Bank. 

Hoboken, N. J.— The First National Bank and the Hudqpn Trust and Savings Insti- 
tution, located in the same building aud heretofore closely affiliated, have decided that It 
would be mutually advantageous to conduct the husiness of each separately in the future, 
and amicable arrangements to that effect have been consummated. Frank Hodson was 
recently elected Cashier of the First National Bank, to succeed Wm. B. Goodspeed, deceased. 
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Media, Pa.— ' The First National Bank will erect a three-story stone, granite, steel-frone 
bank building. It will be 40 x 80 feet, finished in hard wood and embrace all modern improve- 
ments. 

New York Banking and Financial Legislation.— The Senate Committee on Banks 
(New York) has agreed to report favorably Senator K rum’s bill authorizing Savings banks to 
Invest their deposits in the mortgage bonds of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Com- 
pany ; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company : Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
pany, Illinois Central Railroad Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company; New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company ; Boston and Maine Railroad Company, 
Maine Central Railroad Company, provided the railroads shall have earned and paid regular 
dividends of not leas than four per centum per annum for the ten years next preceding such 
investment, and provided the capital stock shall equal or exceed in amount one-third of the 
par value of all its bonded indebtedness. 

— 1 The bill to reduce the legal rate of interest from six to five per cent, has been defeated 
in the Assembly of the New York Legislature by a vote of 56 to 64. 

—The Assembly Committee on Banks (New York) has favorably reported a bill which 
provides that no banking corporation shall become or remain a member of any association 
or combination wherein the membership rules require them to charge for the collection of 
checks or drafts drawn to be presented or paid within the State under a penalty of the for- 
feiture of its charter. 

New State Bank.— The Citizens’ Bank, of Penn Yan, N. Y., is a new State institution 
with $60,000 capital. It will occupy the rooms formerly used by the Yates County National 

Bank. 

Bank Reorganises.— The Delaware National Bank, of Delhi, N. Y M which has been dosed 
for some time, has reorganised. 

Philadelphia.— The Ridge Avenue Bank opened for business recently in the building 
formerly occupied by the Spring Garden National Bank. 

—Since the rule ot the New York Clearing-House went into effect Imposing a charge for 
the collection of country checks, some of the banks of this city have sent out circulars to 
country banks offering two per oent. on daily balances and to collect free of charge all checks 
on points in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland, and to transfer funds to New York at 
par. It is reported that the banks here have decided not to adopt check collection rules. 
They have found that they are benefiting, since the adoption of the rules by the New fork 
banks, by getting the accounts of New York firms. One large Philadelphia bank is reported 
to have increased its deposits $1,000,000 in a week in this way. 

New Jersey Banking Law.— The laws of New Jersey, covering the entire ground of 
banks, trust companies and financial institutions, as revised by the commission appointed by 
the Governor has passed both houses and has become a law. 

Banks are governed along the lines of the National Bank Act. Trust companies tie 
allowed unlimited capital, have all tbe powers of the New York trust companies, together 
with tbe additional power to represent corporations in New Jersey as their agent in all mat- 
ters required by the statutes of New Jersey. 

Superintendent Kltburn Reappointed.— Hon. F. D. Kllburn, State Superintendent of 
Banks (New York) has been renominated and confirmed as bis own successor. 

Savings Deposits Exempt.— The New York Court of Appeals recently decided that de- 
posits in Savings banks are exempt from taxation. The decision is fully reported in tbe 
Magazine's Law Department. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Raleigh, N. C.— The Legislature of North Carotins at its recent session passed tbe gen- 
eral Negotiable Instruments Act, the only amendment being as follows : 

Sec. 197. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with tbe provisions of this Act are 
hereby repealed. That nothing in this Act shall authorize the enforcement of an authorisa- 
tion to confess Judgment, or a waiver of homestead and personal property exemptions, or a 
provision to pay counsel fees for collection incorporated in any of tbe instruments mentioned 
in this Act ; but the mention of such provisions in such instruments shall not impair tbe 
negotiability thereof. The laws now in force in this State in regard to days of grace shall 
remain in force, and shall not be construed to be repealed by this Act. 

Georgia Banking News.— The Bank of Adel, Ga M was recently organized with $16,0® 
capital. W. 8. Witham is President. 

—A new bank is reported at Augusta, Ga. 
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Texas Bank Consolidation.— Tbe First National Bank, of Eagle Pass, Texas, which 
recently absorbed the Simpson National Bank of that place, reports the following changes in 
officers as a result of the consolidation : M. L. Oppenheimer, President in place of F. V. 
Blesse ; F. V. Blesse, Cashier in place of P. De Bona. 

Arkansas Bankers’ Association.— Tbe ninth annual meeting of the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association will be held at Little Bock, Thursday and Friday, April 20 and 21. S. S. Faulkner , 
of Helena, is president and M. H. Johnson, of Little Bock, secretary. 

Richmond, Va.— Directors of tbe Bicbmond Trust and Safe Deposit Co. have voted to 
increase its capital to $1,000,000. 

WESTERN STATES. 

Dos Moines, Iowa.— The recent application for a temporary Receiver for tbe German 
Savings Bank was refused and the court also refused to enjoin the collection of the forty 
per cent, assessment levied on its stock. 

— J. B. Burton, a banker at Kellogg, Ioa., will open a bank at University Place in this 
city about May L 

Missouri Bankers* Association.— Tbe convention of the Missouri Bankers’ Association 
will be held at Kansas City May 24 and 25. 

Change In Ownership.— A controlling interest in the Webb City (Mo.) Bank has been 
bought by C. R. Jones and W. A. Wilson, of Kansas City. The former becomes Vice-Presi- 
dent, the other offioers of tbe bank remaining as before. 

New Bank In Oklahoma.— The Bank of Wells too, Okla., was recently incorporated 
with $5,000 capital. 

Louisville, Ky.— It is reported that tbe Louisville Clearing-House Association will adopt 
a rule making it obligatory on its members to charge for collecting country checks. 

Chicago.— Miller A Son have opened a bank at Lake and Clark streets. It is a branch of 
the same bank at Tiffin, Ohio. 

—A lot of Illinois Trust and Savings Bank stock sold recently at 525, tbe highest price the 
shares have brought. The last previous sale was at 500. In three years the stock has ad- 
vanced from 850 to 525. 

—It is reported that the h ank* of this city will soon adopt a rule in regard to the col- 
lection of country checks similar to tbe one recently put in force in New York. 

—Resources of tbe State banks of this city on March 0 were $147,291,06$— an increase of 
nearly $20,000,000 since December 12 last. 

New Bank Building.— The Boulder (Colo.) National Bank is Just completing a fine 
building for its use. General building operations there are reported more active than for 
sometime past. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— A twelve-story bank and office building is to be erected at the north- 
west comer of Fourth and Walnut streets. It Is expected that the banking rooms will be 
occupied by the Union Savings Bank and Trust Co. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— The consolidation of the First National Bank of this city with the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, reported in the March Magazine, has been consum- 
mated, the new officers are as then reported, with the addition of M. J. Gotthelf, Assistant 
Cashier. Tbe stock of the First National was purchased by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co., but the combined institutions will hereafter be known as tbe First National Bank. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— This city is to have another new bank— State Banking and Trust Co. 

Capital Stock Increased.— The Cedar Rapids (Ioa.) Savings Bank has increased its 
capital from $75,000 to $100,000. 



PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Seattle, Wash.— At a recent meeting of the trustees of Dexter Horton & Co., W. M. 
Ladd, of the banking firm of Ladd A Tilton, Portland, Ore., was elected President to succeed 
the late A. A. Denny. Mr. Ladd had been Vice-President, and is succeeded in that office by 
R. H. Denny. M. W. Peterson was elected Cashier. 

—The general law in relation to Negotiable Instruments has passed the Legislature of this 
State. 

Death of an Ex-Forger. — George Bidwell, who was concerned in defrauding the Bank 
of England out of large sums on forged bills of exchange several years ago, died at Butte, 
Mont., March 26. His brother, Austin, who was also connected with the fraudulent operations 
against the Bank, died at the same place, March 7. 
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Banks Consolidate.— The Columbia National and Citizens’ National Bank, of Dayton* 
Wash., have consolidated, the title of the former being retained. Levi Ankeny will be Presi- 
dent and G. M. Rice, Cashier, as before the union. 

Capital Reduced.— The Citizens* State Bank, Puyallup, Wash., has reduced its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $10,000. 

New Bank Organized.— The Hemet (Cal.) Bank has completed its organization, with 
$100,000 capital stock, of which $25,000 is paid up. 

San Francisco.— T. Aokl, Manager of the Yokohama 8pecie Bank, has retired from that 
position and will return to Japan. His successor will be Mr. Sakaomi, who has been Manager 
of the same bank at Honolulu. 

—The Italian- American Bank has been incorporated here with $500,000 capital stock. 

—The Mercantile Trust Co. has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital. 

Montana Bank Changes.— Hoge, Daly & Co., at Anaconda, and Hoge, Brownlee A Co.* 
at Butte, have been succeeded by Marcus Daly & Co., the firm being comprised of Marcus 
Daly, J. B. Haggin and M. Donohue. There will be no change in the stalf of the banks. 

New Bank In Utah.— The Commercial and Savings Bank was recently organized at 
Richfield, Utah. Some of the incorporators had previously been interested in the organiza- 
tion of a National bank, but withdrew from the list of incorporators and started the bank 
above named. 

CANADA. 

New Branches Reported.— The Merchants* Bank of Canada, head office Montreal* 
reports the following new branches, all In Ontario: Chesley, Hanover, Lansdowne and 
Mlldmay. 

—The Traders’ Bank of Canada reports a new office at Sudbury, Ont. 

New Private Bank.— Y. H. Pickering A Co. have opened a private bank at Shoal Lake, 
Manitoba. 

New Bank Building.— The Merchants* Bank of Halifax will put up a three story brick 
and stone building at Rossland, B. C. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

California.— The County Bank, San Luis Obispo, suspended on March 11. Liabilities are 
reported at about $430,000. 

The Commercial Bank, of San Luis Obispo, also closed on March 11. 

—The Bank of Paso Robles suspended March 11, owing depositors about $100,000. 

—On March 13 the Citizens’ Bonk, of Paso Robles, reported to be a branch of the Commer- 
cial Bank, of San Luis Obispo, failed to open. 

—The Bank of Templeton also suspended on March 13. 

District of Columbia.— On March 14 Albert Marshall and A. 8. Caywood were appointed 
Receivers of the Capital Trust Co., of Washington. It is alleged that some of the officers have 
been attempting to turn the assets over to the Dime Savings Bank, a new concern, without 
due authority. 

Illinois.— The Cobden Exchange Bank assigned March 3, after doing business for twenty- 
seven years. 

—The Bank of La Grange assigned March 13, and the proprietor, C. F. Gillett, is reported 
missing. 

—It is reported that the First National Bank, of Pana, will close up its business volun- 
tarily. 

Missouri. — The Bank of Montrose, a State institution, with $80,000 capital, closed March 
11. Deposits are reported about $15,000. 

New York.— The Excelsior Bank, of Silver Creek, assigned March 22. Liabilities about 

$ 100 , 000 . 

Ohio.— The American National Bank, of Lima, went into voluntary liquidation March 9. 
It was robbed of about $18,000 in December last. 

Tennettttee. — The Continental National Bank, of Memphis, it is reported, will go into vol- 
untary liquidation on April 25, and will be succeeded by another bank. It was organized in 
1890 with $1,000,000 capital, which was afterwards reduced to $600,000. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The following notices of intention to organise National hanks have been approve. 1 b y the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice : 

Farmers and Producers* National Bank,8clo, Ohio ; by J. M. Adams, et al. 

Bank of Commerce National Banking Association ; by Geo. 8. Russell, et al. 

Farmers and Traders* National Bank, Colebrook, N. H.; by A. H. Eastman, et al. 
iron City National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio ; by R. N. Pollock, et al. 

Oystermen’s National Bank, Sayville, N. Y.; by I. H. Green, Jr„ et aL 
First National Bank, Rantoul, 111.; by Messrs. Steffler Sc West, et al. 

First National Bank, Genoa, Neb.; by O. E. Green, et al. 

Milford National Bank, Milford, N. Y.: by C. J. Armstrong, et al. 

Ontonagon County National Bank, Rockland, Mich.; by Thomas B. Dunstan, et al. 

NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 

CALIFORNIA. I IOWA. 

Hemet— Hemet Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Des Moines— Security Loan and Trust Co. 



W. F. Whittier ; Cas., 8. W. Le fling we 11. 

San Francisco — Italian-American Bank ; 
capital, $900,000; Pres.. Andrea Scarboro; 

Vice-Pres., H. J. Crocker. Mercantile 

Trust Co. ; capital $1,000,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport— East Side Exchange Bank 
(Sherwood Sc White). 

GEORGIA. 

Adel— Bank of Adel; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
W. S. Witham; Vice-Pres., J. T. Wilkes; 
Cas.. W. L. Warnell. 

Augusta -Union Savings Bank (successor to 
Irish-American Dime Savings Bank); capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., William Scbweigert; 
Vice-Pres., A. S. Morris; Cas., John D. 
Sheahan. — Irisb-American Bank ; capital, 
$35,000 ; Pres., Patrick Armstrong. 

Molena— B ank of Molena (branch of Barnes- 
ville Savings Bank, Barnesville, Ga.); Pres., 
W. S. Witham ; Cas., W. L. Plrkle. 

IDAHO. 

Nampa— B ank of Nampa. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— Robert Miller Sc Son (branch of 
Tiffin, Ohio); Vice-Pres., T. A. Miller; Cas., 
W. O. Cook. 

Rantoul— First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Herbert West: Vice-Pres.. 
H. J. Steffler; Cas., E. B. Rogers. 

Wenona— L. J. Hodge & Sons (successors to 
First National Bank); Pres., L. J. Hodge; 
Cas., J. W. H. Hodge ; Asst. Cas., Geo. O. 
Hodge. 

INDIANA. 

Lafayette— Lafayette Loan and Trust Co. ; 1 
capital, $100,000; Pres., William Wallace; | 
Vice-Pres., Charles Warner. , 



Central Savings and Loan Association ; 

capital. $10,000. 

Fostobi a— Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $5,000 ; 
Pres., Ackley Hubbard; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
Flindt; Cas., G. W. Anderson, 

Glen wood— Glen wood State Bank (successor 
to B. F. Buffington & Son); capital $25,000; 
Pres., C. R. Buffington ; Cas., T. Q. Records. 
Martinsburg— Marti nsburg Bank: capital, 
$6,000; Pres., James R. Speirs; Vice-Pres., 
I. N. Ogden ; Cas., J, W. Young ; Asst. Cas., 
John R. Speirs. 

McIntirb— Aetna Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Charles W. Bopp; Cas., C. N. 
Dean. 

Muscatine — German- American Savings 
Bank, 

Perry— Perry Savings and Exchange Bank ; 
capital, $50,000. 

Titonka- People’s Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Rodney Hill ; Vice-Pres., Geo. B. Hall ; 

Cas.. J. J. Budlong. Bank of Titonka; 

capital ; $10,000 ; Pres., E. E. Secor; Cas., H. 
G. Gardner. 

University Place— J. B. Burton. 

Woden— Bank of Woden; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., E. P. Healy; Vice-Pres., Thomas A. 
Way ; Cas., J. O. Lewis. 

KANSAS. 

Hutchinson— St. John Trust Co. ; capital ; 
$80,000; Pres., Geo. H. Burr; Vice-Pres., A. 
Aitkin; Treas,, Howard Gray. 

Madison — People’s State Bank ; capital, 
$ 20 , 000 . 

Marion— Marion State Bank ; capital, 910,000 ; 
Cas., C. C. Minton. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bard well— People’s Bank. 

Dawson Springs— Bank of Dawson ; capital. 
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$15,000: Pres., W. T. Alexander ; Cas^ B B. 
Kuykendall. 

Louisville— Mechanics’ Trust Co.; capital, 
$000,000. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore -International Trust Co.; Pres., 
Douglas H. Gordon; Vice-Presidents, J. B. 
Searles. J. W. Middendorf and C. T. West- 
oott. — Realty Trust Co. ; capital, $500,000 ; 
Pres^ J. D. Wheeler: Vioe-Pres., H. F. New: 
Sec. and Trees., B. B. Sellman. 

Woods bo bo— Frederick County Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Josephus, 
Long; Cas., J. Q. Lough. 

MICHIGAN. 

Akron— Bank of Akron; Cas., R. C. McKay. 
Athens— Athens State Savings Bank ; Pres., 
H. M. Doubleday ; Vioe-Pres., Wm. Lehr. 
Belleville— Bank of Belleville (unincorpo- 
rated); capital. $5,000; Pres., James R. 
Clark; Cas., F. H. Clark. 

Carleton— Bank of Carleton ; Pres., L. W. 

Simmons ; Cas., Harry I. German. 
Fennvillb— F irst State Bank; capital, 
$15,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

Caledonia— Houston County State Bank 
(successor to Caledonia Commercial Bank); 
Pres., W. E. Boddow; Vioe-Pres., Jno. H. 
Thornton ; Cas., T. A. Beddow ; Asst. Cas., 
C. J. Scofield. 

Hancock— Hancock Bank ; Pres^ C. 8. Mo- 
Laury ; Cas., J. L. McLaury. 

Morristown— People's State Bank. 

Sacred Heart— Citizens' Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., P. C. Brevig; Cas^ Nels J. 
Brevlg. 

MISSOURI. 

Altamont— Stevens Sc Lancaster; capital, 
$5,003; Cas., W. G. Lancaster: Asst. Cas., 
Lee DeFord. 

Armstrong— B ank of Armstrong; capital, 

$ 20 , 000 . 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda— Marcus Daly Sc Co. (successors 
to Hoge, Daly & Co.) 

Butte— Marcus Daly Sc Co. (successors to 
Hoge, Brownlee Sc Co.) 

NEBRASKA. 

Hebron— Hebron State Bank. 

Palmer - Palmer State Bank ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., John Clay, Jr.; Vice-Pres., W. C. 
Kerr; Asst. Cas., H. J. Templln. 

Valley— Valley State Bank; Pres., C. I. 
Rogers: Vice-Pres., A. H. Norton; Cas., F. 
C. Kennedy. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Colebrook— Farmers and Traders’ National 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., Albert H. 
Eastman ; Vice-Pres., Volney F. Day ; Cas., 
John D. Annis. 

Manchester— Nutting Sc Moore. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany— Max Elser. 



Fayetteville— P latt H. Smith. 

New York— Corporation Trust Co. of Dela- 
ware ; capital, $100,000 Mutual Trust Co.; 

capital. $2,500,000. Trust Co. of America 

Penn Y an— Citizens’ Rank; capital, $MjW); 
Pres., John H. Johnson ; Caa, John A. 
Underwood. 

Sayyillb — Oystermen's National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., I. R. Green, Jr.: 
Vice-Pres., Samuel P. Green; Cas^ H. T. 
Rogers. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Chapel Hill— B ank of Chapel Hill; capital. 

$ 10 , 000 . 

Madison— Bank of Madison. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Shaddock — Bank of Braddock; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., W. M. Matthews: Cas., W. 0. 

Irwin. Emmons County State Bank; 

capital, $5,000; Pres^ C. B. Little; Caa,S. 
8. M. Pye ; Asst. Cas^ J. C. Anderson. 
Christine — Christine State Bank; capital, 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Edinburg — Bank of Edinburg. 

Valley City — Valley City State Bank 
(organising). 

Washburn— McLean County State Bank. 
OHIO. 

Cleveland— S tate Banking and Trust Co.; 

capital, $800,000. 

Lima— B ank of Lima. 

Lorain— South Lorain Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Waldo— Waldo Bank Co.; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Henry Mohr. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Cushing — Farmers and Merchants' Bank; 
Pres., Jacob Puckett; Vioe-Pres., C. W. 
Carpenter ; Cas., John Foster. 
Wellston— Bank of Wells ton ; capital, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster— C ity Saving Fund and Trust 
Co. (successors to D. P. Locber Sc Sons); 
capital, $150,000: Pres., Chas. H. Locber: 
Treas., David R. Locher. 

Martinsburg — Morrison's Cove Bank; 

Pres., J. B. Skyles : Vice-Pree., J. C. Sanders. 
Philadelphia— Ridge Avenue Bank; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Herman Kretz; Vioe- 
Pres;, Richard Y. Filbert ; Cas., Edgar S. 
Gardner. 

TEXAS. 

Hillsboro— Hillsboro Loan and Trust Co.; 
J. M. Carlisle, Mgr. 

Lewisville - Citizens’ Bank ; capital. $10,- 
000; Pres., B. L. Spencer; Vice-Pre?., J. W. 
Spencer ; Cas., E. L. Berry. 

UTAH. 

Richfield— Commercial and Savings Bank: 
Pres., Hans Tuft; Vice-Pres., J. A. Boss; 
Cas., E. E. Hoffmann. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Seattle — P acific Trust Co.; capital, $10,000. 
WE8T VIRGINIA. 

Marlinton— Bank of Marlin ton ; capital, 

$ 0 , 000 . 

WISCONSIN. 

Cashton— Bank of Cash ton; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., Jno. C. Ford; Vice- Pres., Watson 
Earle ; Cas.. L. M. Earle. 

New Lisbon— Bank of New Lisbon : capital, 
$90,000: Pres., W. H. H. Cash; Cas., A. L. 
Jennings. 



CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Chesley— Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; J. R. 
Little, Mgr. 

I Midland— Bank of British North America. 

I Sudbury— Traders’ Bank of Canada; L. P. 
Snyder, Mgr. 

MANITOBA. 

Shoal Lake— Vere H. Pickering A Co. 
NOVA SOOTIA. 

Lansdowne— Merchants 1 Bank of Canada; 
Sub-Agency to Gananoque. 



CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 

ARKAN8A8. I Cedar Rapids— Cedar Rapids Savings Bank; 



Little Rock— 8 . J. Johnson & Co.; Sidney J. 
Johnson, Pres., deceased. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Haywards— Bank of Haywards; J. E. Far- 
num. Gas. in place of J. E. Crooks, deceased. 
Los Angeles— National Bank of California; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of J. D. Radford. — 
State Bank and Trust Co.; title changed 
from 8tate Loan and Trust Co. 

Madera— Bank of Madera : capital reported 
reduced to $60,000. 

National City— People’s State Bank ; O. 

M. Barrett, Pres., deceased. 

Salinas— First National Bank; John K. 
Alexander, Vice- Pres, in place of John L. 
Matthews. 

San Fbancisoo— Yokohama Specie Bank; 
M. Sakaomi, Mgr. in place of T. Aokl. 
COLORADO. 

Denver— American National Bank : no Cas. 
in place of B. N. Freeman. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Rock vi lle— R ockville National Bank; voted 
to reduce capital stock to $900,000. 
GEORGIA. 

Ad airsvi lle— Bank of Adairsville: W. 8. 
WItham, Pres.; N. D. Pinkston, Cas. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— B ankers National Bank; Herman 
D. Cable, director, deceased. 

Knoxville— Farmers 1 National Bank ; J. Z. 
Caras, Pres, in place of F. G. San burn, 
deceased. 

Oak Park— Dunlop’s Bank; Simpson Dun- 
lop, Pres., deceased. 

INDIANA. 

North Manchester— Lawrence National 
Bank ; Francis M. Eagle, Pres, in place of 
Calvin Cowgill. 

8UMMTTV1LLE — Summitville Bank; O. E. 

Gordon. Asst. Cas., deceased. 

Winamao— Bank of Winamac ; Lewis Keller, 
Pres„ deceased. 

IOWA. 

Buffalo Center— First National Bank ; J. 
P. Strong, Aset. Cas. 

Cedar Falls— Cedar Falls National Bank ; 
no Second Vice- Pres. 



amendment filed to increase capital stock 
to $100,000. 

Lamoni— Farmers’ Bank; capital, $26,000; 
Thomas Teale, Pres.; Bert Teale, Cas.; O. E. 
Teale, Asst. Cas. 

Muscatine— Hershey State Bank; Alfred B. 

Brown, Pres., deceased. 

Oskaloosa— Oskaloosa National Bank ; cor- 
porate existence extended until March 6, 
1919. 

Sioux City— First National Bank and Farm- 
ers 1 Loan and Trust Co.; consolidated under 
former title; James F. Toy, Pres, in place 
of Thomas G. Stone ; A. Groninger, Vice- 
Pres.; T. A. Black, Cas.; M. J. Gottnelf, 
Asst. Cas. 

Spirit Lake— First National Bank; L. D. 
Goodrich. Asst. Cas. 

KANSAS. 

Galena— Galena National Bank ; G. L. Im- 
mel, Cas. in place of W. E. 8tice, deceased. 
Osborne— First Nat. Bank; T. M. Walker, 
Pres, in place of Geo. Bicknell. 
Wellington— Wellington National Bank; 
W. R. Savage, Vioe-Prea. in place of O. M. 
Saylor. 

KENTUCKY. 

Fulton— First National Bank; H. Ekdahl, 
Asst. Cas. In place of R. T. Caldwell. 

MAINE. 

South Paris— South Paris Savings Bank ; 
N. Dayton Bolster, Pres, in place of Alva 
Shurtleff. 

Watervillb— People’s National Bank ; E. G. 
Hodgdon, Pres, in place of J. W. Pail brick. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Co.; James T. Woodward, elected director. 

St. James 8avings Fund ; Robert J. 

Reich, Act. Sec. and Treas. in place of Henry 

Vees, deceased. Hopkins Place Savings 

Bank : Robert M. Bother, Pres, in place of 
Benjamin F. Smith, deceased ; A. W. Mon- 
roe, Treas. in place of Robert M. Bother. 
Easton— Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; William G. Denny, Cas. in place of 
F. C. Goldsborough. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adi. mb — G reylock National Bank : J. C. An- 
thony, Cas. in plaoe of Prank Coenen, re- 
signed. 

Boston— National Hamilton Bank; Geo. W. 
Newhall, Pres, in plaoe of Henry G. Denny. 

Institution for Savings in Boxbury; 

William F. Day, Vice- Pres., deceased ; also 
director People’s National Bank. 
Marlborough— People’s National Bank; B. 
P. Greeley, V ice- Pres, in plaoe of W. M. 
Warren. 

New Bedford- Mechanics’ National Bank: 
Edward 8. Brown, Cas. — First National 
Bank ; Edward 8. Taber, Pres., deceased. 
Northampton— Nonotuck Savings Bank; 
Geo. L. Loomis, Pres.; O. W. Prouty, 1st 
Vloe-Pres.; L. D. James, 2d Vice-Pres.; John 
Prince, Treas. Hampshire County Na- 

tional Bank ; authorized by Comptroller to 
resume business March 20; capital, 0100,000; 
J. W. Mason, Pres.; P. A. Mac umber, Cas. 
Norwell— South Bcituate Savings Bank: 
Henry J. Curtis, Pres., deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 

Charlotte— F irst National Bank; J. M. C. 
8mith, Pres. 

MINNESOTA. 

Rochester— Union National Bank; A. C. 
Gooding, Cas. in place of T. H. Titus, de- 
deceased; John Hall, Asst. Cas. in plaoe of 
A. C. Gooding. 

MI88ISSIPPI. 

Hattiesburg— National Bank of Commerce, 
John Kamper, Vice-Pres. 

MISSOURI. 

Greenfield— R.S. Jacobs Banking Co.; John 
H. Howatd, Pres, in place of Richard S. 
Jacobs, deceased. 

Kansas City— Bank of Grand Avenue; H. 
C. Lambert, Pres, in pi ice of Louis A. 
Lambert, deceased. 

Webb Crrr— Webb City Bank; C. R. Jones, 
Vice-Pres. 

NEBRASKA. 

Burwell— First Bank; T. H. Doran, Pres.; 

A. U. Dan, Cas. in place of John Doran. 
Columbus — Commercial National Bank; 
Herman P. H. Oelricb, Vice-Pres.; Frank 
Borer, Asst. Cas. 

Crete— First National Bank ; C. W. Weck- 
bach, Cas.; V. C. Spirk, Asst. Cas. in place 
of C. W. Weckbach. 

Wymore— First National Bank ; J. E. Came- 
ron. Asst. Cas. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Colebrook— Colebrook National Bank and 
Colebrook Savings Bank, reported resumed. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hoboken— First National Bank ; Frank Hod- 
son, Cas. in place of Wm. B. Goodspeed. de- 
ceased ; Myles Tierney, Vice-Pres., resigned. 
Lambertville — Lambertville Nat. Bank; 



Calvin 8olliday, Pres, in place of A C. 
Barber. 

NEW YORK. 

Binghamton— Strong State Bank; Edward 

L. Rose, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Brooklyn -Schermerhora Bank; Charles H. 

Roberts, Pres, in place of Henry N. Whit- 
ney; William H. Wallace, Vice-Pres. 
Cambridge— Cambridge Valley Nat Bank: 
Hiram Sisson, Vice-Pres. in place of James 
Law, deceased. 

Catskill— Tanners* National Bank ; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Frederick Hill, deceased. 
Delhi— Delaware National Bank (resumed) ; 
James R. Honeywell, Pres.; James F. Scott, 
Vloe-Pres.; C. L. Andrus, Cas. 

Earlyille — First National Bank; N. L 
Douglass, Pres. In plaoe of H. G. Greene. 
Newburgh -Highland National Bank; D.E. 

McKlnstry, Cas. in place of M. G. Muir. 
New York— National Citizens’ Bank: Wil- 
liam H. Oakley, Pres., deceased; also di- 
rector Manhattan Savings Institution. — 
Chase National Bank ; A. B. Hepburn, Vioe- 
Pres. in plaoe of W. H. Porter. — Com Ex- 
chage Bank : capital increased to IMOQJH); 
Astor Plaoe Bank and Hudson River Bank 
merged into Corn Exchange Bank. — Na- 
tional City Bank ; A. G. Loomis, Vloe-Pres. 

Herzog A Slchel: Alfred M. Hereof, 

deceased. Astor National Bank; elected 

member of Clearing-House. 

Syracuse— Commercial Bank; Hamilton L» 
White, director, deceased. 

OHIO. 

Marietta— Citizens* National Bank; E. M. 
Booth, Pres.: T. M. Sheets, Cas. in place of 
E. M. Booth : C. L. Booth, Asst. Cas. 
Plymouth — First National Bank; D. F. 
Irwin, Vice-Pres. 

Toledo— Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Cou 
Geo. Weber, Asst. Sec. and Trees, and 
Asst. Cas. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Catasauqu a— National Bank of Catasauqua; 
Owen F. Fatzinger, Pres, in plaoe of Frank 

M. Horn ; H. H. Riegel, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Owen F. Fatzinger; Frank M. Rom, 
Cas. in plaoe of C. R. Horn. 

Johnstown— Cambria Nat ional Bank ; H. Y. 
Haws, Vice-Pres. in plaoe of A. J. Haws, 
deceased. 

Muncy — Citizens* National Bank ; W. J. 
McCarty. Pres, in plaoe of H. V. Peterman, 
deceased. 

PHILLIP8BURG— First National Bank : F. K. 

Lukenbach, Cas. in place of O. Perry Jones. 
Pittsburg— German National Bank ; W.W. 
Ramsey, Cas. in place of O. C. Burgdorf ; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. H. E. Wearier. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport— National Exchange Bank: Ed- 
ward A. Brown, Pres, in plaoe of A. C. 
Titus. 
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W 005 socket — Citizens* National Bank : 
Harry H. 8mith, Cas. in plaoe of L. C. 
Lincoln. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen— First National Bank ; F. B. Gan- 
non, Pres, in place of C. F. Easton ; J. H. 
Suttle, Asst. Cas. 

Britton— C itizens’ Bank ; 8. E. Forest, Cas. 

in place of J. J. Aplin, deceased. 

Sioux Falla— Union National Bank ; Louis 
Caille, Cas. in plaoe of B. H. He Qua ; no 
Asst. Cas. in plaoe of Louis Caille. 

TEXAS. 

Clarendon— Bank of Clarendon ; T. 8. Mc- 
Clelland, Pres. In place of D. W. Van Horn, 
deceased. 

Eagle Pass— First National Bank; M. L. 
Oppenbeimer, Pres, in plaoe of F. V. Blesse ; 

F. V. Blesse, Cas. in place of P. De Bona. 

Border National Bank ; T. G. George, Vice- 
Pres. 

Ennis— Ennis National Bank ; Mark Latimer, 
■pres. In place of W. K. Howell ; no 2d Vice- 
Prea. in place of Mark Latimer. 

Fobt Worth— American National Bank ; no 
2d Vioe-Pres. in place of B. J. Tillar. 
Midland— First National Bank ; O. B. Holt, 
Asst. Cas. 

Temple— Temple National Bank; Geo. C. 
Pendleton, Pres, in plaoe of J. Z. Miller. 
VERMONT. 

Bbattleboro — Brattleboro Savings Bank; 
Oscar D. Esterbrook, Vioe-Pres., deceased. 



VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk— Norfolk Bank of Savings and 
Trusts; Caldwell Hardy, Vioe-Pres.; W. W. 
Vicar, Cas. in place of Caldwell Hardy. 
Richmond— Richmond Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co.; voted to increase capital stock to 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

i WASHINGTON. 

D atton— Citizens’ National Bank and Co- 
lumbia Bank; reported consolidated under 
latter title. 

! Puyallup— Citizens’ State Bank ; capital re- 
I duoed to $10,000. 

Seattle — Boston National Bank ; M. B. 
Haynes, Asst. Cas. in plaoe of F. K. Struve. 

Dexter Horton & Co.; W. M. Ladd, 

Pres, in place of Arthur A. Denny, de- 
ceased. 

OAJNTA.X>A^ 

ONTARIO. 

Kingston— Bank of British North America ; 
G. A. Robinson, Mgr., resigned. 

, Leamington— Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; 
A. B. Patterson, Mgr. 

I NORTHWEST TERRITORY, 

i Moose Jaw— U nion Bank of Canada ; G. H. 
Fisher, Mgr. 

South Edmonton— Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada ; J. M. Kains, Mgr. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Kent ville— Bank of Nova Scotia; J. M. 
Walker, Act. Mgr. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Cayucos— Agency County Bank of San Luis 
Obispo. 

Paso Robles— Citizens’ Bank. — Bank of 
Paso Robles. 

8an Luis Obispo— County Bank. Com- 

mercial Bank. 

8 an Miouel— Bank of San MigueJ. 

Templeton— Bank of Templeton; reported 
closed. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— Capital Trust Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

Cobden— Cobden Exchange Bank. 

La Grange— Bank of La Grange : assigned 
to James McEdwards. 

Pana— First National Bank. 

8anborn— First National Bank ; in voluntary 
liquidation March 1. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans— Mutual National Bank; 
Frank L. Richardson, Receiver in place of 
William E. Huger. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Bedford— Citizens’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation February 21. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw— First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation February 6. 

MISSOURI. 

Montrose— Bank of Montrose. 

NEW YORK. 

Silver Creek— Excelsior Bank (August 
Heine); assigned March 22. 

OHIO. 

Lima— A merican National Bank. 

OREGON. 

Salem— First National Bank ; in voluntary 
liquidation March 1. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis— C ontinental National Bank. 
CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

■ Leamington— Thomas Fuller ; retired from 
l business. 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION . 



New York, April 8, 1809. 

Increased activity in business, advancing prices and dearer money 
were among the principal features of the past month. In the business and financial 
world transactions are reaching a magnitude for which there is no parallel in past 
history. The consolidation of vast business enterprises into heavily capitalized 
organizations is assuming such enormous proportions and extending so rapidly that 
a revolution is apparently impending in commercial and industrial methods. 

In the past three months combinations have been formed and corporations 
created to engage in various industrial enterprises whose aggregate stock and bond 
capital is estimated at $1,500,000,000 or even more. Ice, gas, whiskey, beer, cop- 
per, steel, salt, electricity, paper, wire, rubber and various other products are in- 
cluded in the list for the manufacture or sale of which new combinations of capital 
have been formed. 

While new economic conditions are forcing changed methods of business, the 
organization of industrial companies gets some inspiration from the speculative 
sentiment that has recently been developed in and about Wall Street. Of twelve 
stocks which were the most active at the New York Stock Exchange in March six 
were industrial stocks, and about 4,500,000 shares of those stocks were traded in, 
or about one-quarter of the aggregate sales at the Exchange. 

The stock market increased in activity and strength last month, the total sales 
of stock at the Stock Exchange amounting to nearly 18,000,000 shares — one-third of 
them unlisted — as compared with about 16,000,000 shares in February, 10,000,000 
shares in March, 1898, and 5,000,000 shares in March, 1897. In the first quarter of 
1899 the sales of stocks aggregated 58,000,000 shares, as against 28,000,000 shares last 
year and 11,000,000 shares in 1897. About $89,000,000 of bonds were sold in March 
and $325,000,000 in the three months. 

The advance made by some stocks last month have rarely been equalled in the 
history of the Stock Exchange. The gains as a rule were largest in the industrial 
stocks and in city railway shares. For the month and quarter ended March 31 
many of the advances were extraordinary. We show the most important in the 
following list : 





r- Advanced in 






First 


Industrial Stocks. 


March , 


quarter , 




1899 . 


1899 . 




P. c. 


P. c. 


American Sugar 

American Tobacco 


::§* 


58% 

96 


Federal Steel 


• • 18*6 


21^ 


Glucose Sugar 

New York Air Brake 


.. 11*4 


11*4 


.. 50 


88 


People’s Gas, Chicago 


• • 1514 


17*6 


Tennessee Coal & Iron pref. 


.. 15 


34 


City Railway Stocks. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


:: i£3 


59 


Manhattan 


19 


Metropolitan Street 


.. 34 


81% ; 


Third Avenue 


.. 34 


32 I 



Railway Stocks. 



^-Advanced in— x 
First 

March , quarter , 
1899 . 1899 . 

P. c. P. o. 



Atchison preferred 

Chic., Bur. A Quincy 

Ch.cago & Northwest 

Clev.,Cin„ Chic. & St. Louis. . 

Del., Lock. & West 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande 

Great Northern preferred 

Long Island 

New York Central 

Pennsylvania 

Reading first preferred 

St. Louis A Southwestern 

Union Pacific preferred 





The old favorites of speculation in the railroad share list have not of late main- 
tained their prestige, and newer and les9 well-known securities have recorded 
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advances well calculated to tempt the “ outsider ” to try his luck in Wall Street. 
Money has shown a hardening tendency during the last month and call loans on 
Stock Exchange collateral have frequently ruled above 6 per cent., even rising to 
12 per cent, on the last day of March. The loan market has been disturbed to some 
extent by some heavy operations involving the purchase of railroad and other 
properties by different corporations, also by the payment of the Central Pacific in- 
debtedness to the Government. While it is not probable that money will rule at a 
very high figure, it is the general opinion that the groat increase in business will 
cause the interest rate to advance. 

While prices for grain and provisions have suffered a decline during the month, 
and cotton has also dropped cent, there has been a very great advance in iron 
and steel. Iron No. 1 foundry advanced from $18 to $16.50 per ton, the price a 
year ago being $12. Steel billets are now quoted at Pittsburg at $25 a ton, an ad- 
vance in a month of $7 and from the price of a year ago of $9.75. A scarcity of 
pig iron is reported, and there is not a question that the iron trade is entering upon 
a period of prosperity the greatest ever known. 

In various fields of labor wages have been advancing. In the cotton mills of 
New England the wages that ruled prior to the reduction in January, 1898, are 
being restored. 

An interesting occurrence of the month was the decision of the New York Clear- 
ing-House banks to charge a uniform rate for collecting checks on out-of-town 
banks. This action is another sign of the tendency of all business to operate on a 
closer margin of profit. 

No surer evidence of the increased activity of business is afforded than in the 
recent discussion of the supposed scarcity of paper money. Contrary to the fre- 
quently expressed opinion there has been an increase in the actual supply of paper 
money, and on April 1 there was more in circulation than on any corresponding date 
in the last ten years. This fact is clearly demonstrated in the following table show- 
ing the amount of each class of paper currency in circulation on April 1 of each 
year since 1890: 



April 1. 



1802., 



Gold Silver Currency 

certificates, certificates, certificates. 


U.S.noUs.! ^SST 


National 
ba nk notes. 


Total paper 
money. 


$134,988,079 $290,005,862 
144,317,000 | 909,632,585 
154,329,229 325.683,149 
111,485.009 822,958,953 
70.300,909 329,447,264 
48,843,189 323.740,756 
48^39.249 337.082,426 
37,456,330 364,026,153 
36,319.199 , 387,770,898 
32,892,649 396,874.006 


§§§§§§§§§§ 


$332,101,359 i 

334,030.198 j $33,921,973 
323,904.962 77,005,410 

310,793.314 1 128,956,781 
290,591,856 141,310,855 
256,935,750 121,457.000 
282,288,482 103,728,066 
248.518,640 00,244,810 

267,305.587 99.700,432 

810,519,117 | 04,075,701 


$186,337,406 

168,110,827 

168.644,055 

172,267.433 

197,116,886 

208,091,318 

214^05,029 

222,420,183 

221.742,388 

240,261,430 


$951,642,406 

1,001.106,002 

1,080,007,705 

1,009,131,400 

1,081,490,270 

990,809.622 

964.054,152 

1,087,121,125 

1,050,747,504 

1.096,957,908 



It will be observed that while there has been a decrease in gold and currency 
certificates and in Treasury notes in circulation, on the other hand silver certificates, 
United States notes (greenbacks) and National bank notes all show an increase, 
while the total paper money in circulation on April 1 was nearly $1,100,000,000 as 
compared with $1,050,000,000 a year ago, and about $965,000,000 on April 1, 1896. 
There is nearly $150,000,000 more paper money in circulation than in 1890. 

The increase in paper money, however, is small when compared with the amount 
added to our coin circulation in recent years. The increase in gold coin in the last 
twelve months exceeds $112,000,000, and in the last three years amounted to nearly 
$250,000,000, and the increase in silver coin has been almost $11,000,000 in a year 
and $16,000,000 in three years. We show the coin, paper and total circulation yearly 
for ten years as follows : 
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April 1. 



Odd coin . Silver coin. Total coin. Total paper. 



1890 $873,024,488 $111,882,828 

1891 406,468,860 120,175,012 

1882 407.614,418 121,019,897 

1898 407,799,951 125^89,865 

1884 486,101.966 118,118,582 

1885 479,488,899 113.790,908 

1896 445,912^56 117,763,055 

1807 517,125.757 114,753.812 

1898 582,129,742 123.181.389 

1899 694,855,942 184,083,097 



$485,457,116 
628,643.882 
628,683,815 
538,889,316 
609,215.538 
598^84,802 
I 563,675^11 
681,879,509 
705.811,141 



$961,642,406 

1,001466.602 

1,080,007,705 

1.069.131,490 

1.061,499,270 

990.899.622 

964.954.152 

1,087,121,125 

1,060,747,504 

1.098,967,903 



Total moaty. 



$l,437.09tJS 

L529.aO.4M 

L60&64L9Q 

L6024BQJQB 

Lflw,:i4J» 

1484.184.424 

bS2M®M 

LMe. 00 Q.A 4 

1.7541068445 

l&MM 



The total coin circulation is now nearly $830,000,000 as compared with $705,- 
000,000 a year ago, $568,000,000 in 1896 and $485,000,000 in 1890, while the total 
amount of money of all kinds in circulation is about $1,928,000,000 as against $1,- 
756,000,000 in 1898, $1,528,000,000 in 1896 and $1,437,000,000 in 1890. There his 
been an increase of nearly $491,000,000 since 1890, and until recently it is certain 
that there was no corresponding increase in the volume of business transactions. 

Requests have been sent to the Treasury to supply notes instead of coin, bat 
with only about $14,000,000 of United 8tates notes on hand it has been unable to 
comply. There have been times when the Treasury has had even fewer notes on 
hand, and in 1892, when for a time currency certificates wtre issued in place of 
Treasury notes of 1890, the certificates outstanding were in excess of the United 
States notes held in the Treasury. A year ago the Government had $41,000,000 of 
legal tenders on hand, and on April 1 it had $80,000,000. At the present time $14,- 
000,000 is considered to be so small an amount that the Secretary of the Treasury 
does not deem it wise to reduce it. 

In our foreign trade there is now a change which may come to be of consider- 
able significance. Late last autumn, the imports of merchandise began to increase 
and in February the total reached a value of more than $60,000,000, an increase of 
nearly $12,000,000 as compared with September last when the aggregate was less 
than $48,500,000. February’s total is the largest since March, 1898, when the im- 
ports were valued at $61,500,000, and the only other time it was exceeded since 
March, 1896, was during the four months March to June, 1897, when tariff legisla- 
tion caused a very heavy importation of sugar. 

The detailed statement of the imports in February has not yet been issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics, and the items of increase are not yet available. For several 
years past, however, the volume of imports has been very small, and a recovery is 
likely to result beneficially to the finances of the Government, and will be welcomed 
as a favorable sign in the business world. 

In the calendar year 1890 the total imports of merchandise were valued at more 
than $823,000,000, while in 1898 the value fell short of $635,000,000, a decrease of 
more than $188,000,000. 

In some cases the decrease in prices has been largely responsible for the reduction 
in aggregate values. The largest losses are in coffee and wool. In the first-named 
article there was a decrease in value of nearly $81,000,000, although the quantity 
imported increased from 491,000,000 pounds to 804,000,000 pounds. The imports of 
raw wool decreased about $4,000,000, principally in carpet wool. In manufactured 
wool the decrease was nearly $39,000,000, woolen cloths decreasing from 14,600,000 
pounds to 4,000,000 pounds, and women’s and children’s dress goods from about 
119,500,000 square yards to 33,000,000 square yards. 

The decrease in cotton manufactures was only about $3,500,000 about all of 
which was in knit goods, while the imports of cotton cloth increased from 80.000,000 
to 46,000,000 square yards. 

There was a decrease in iron and steel imports of $32,000,000, more than $20,000,- 
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000 of which was in tin plates, terne plates, and tagger’s tin. In almost all lines 
of iron and steel manufactures there has been a decrease, cutlery for instance show- 
ing a reduction from about $2,400,000 in 1890 to $1,000,000 in 1898. 

While the imports of raw silk increased $7,000,000 manufactured silk decreased 
$16,000,000. Sugar decreased $17,000,000 in value but increased in quantity from 
8,081,000,000 pounds to 3,427,000,000 pounds. The value of tea declined $4,600,000, 
the quantity falling from 90,000,000 to 69,000,000 pounds. Wines, cigars, etc., also 
show a considerable falling off. 

The following comparative statement for the two years shows where the losses 
were the heaviest : 



Chemicals, drugs and dyes.* — 

Coffee 

Cotton— manufactured 

Fibers, vegetable 

Fruits and nuts 

Hides and skins 

India rubber and gutta percha 

Iron and steel 

Jewelry and precious stones.. . . 

Leather 

Silk— raw 

Silk— manufactured 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco leaf 

Tobacco— manufactured 

Wines. 

Wood 

Wool— raw 

W ool— manufactured 

Other articles. 

Total 



1890. 

$40,442,414 

84,878,049 

82.912,359 

40,178.042 

20,379,423 

26,096,002 

17,067,027 

44,540,413 

14,539,332 

12,563,188 

19,814,943 

41,065,990 

96,000,970 

14,138,151 

18.399,735 

4.190,966 

10,001,047 

18,001,797 

15,483,928 

58,896,914 

181,004,927 

$828,897,726 



1898. 

$42,240,289 

58,652,818 

29,800,228 

41,960,450 

16.406.065 

80.900,807 

20.580,877 

12,478,037 

12,004,850 

11,340,427 

20,586,184 

25,284,641 

77,981,905 

9,544,976 

8,558,686 

1,789,474 

6,268,806 

18,868,778 

11,580,576 

15^00,865 

155,880,786 

$684,958^29 



The returns of the National banks of the country to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency foT February 4 show that the number of banks was reduced by eleven since 
December 1, 1898, and the capital stock was reduced $12,215,000, or nearly $20,600,- 
000 in the past twelve months. Individual deposits increased less than $7,000,000 
since December 1, but the amount due to National, State and private banks increased 
more than $118,000,000. The specie reserve increased $48,000,000 of which more 
than $40,000,000 was in gold. The net legal-tender reserve increased about $1,400,- 
000. Compared with February, 1898, the National banks hold $100,000,000 more 
specie and $82,000,000 less legal tenders. The total resources increased nearly 
$90,500,000 since December and about $457,000,000 since a year ago. 



Condition of the National Banks of the United States. 





Capital. 


OumiiLH Individual 

Surp * t4a - depoeiU. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Mar. 9, 1897 

May 1A 1897 


8642,424,105 

687.002.806 
082,153,042 
031,488,005 
029,055,354 
628,800,820 
024,471,070 

! 022,016,745 

021.517.806 

620.516.245 

808.301.245 


8247,130,081 $1,009,219,961 

240,736,084 1,728,063,971 

246,403,782 1,770,480,563 

246,845,020 1,858,349,128 

240,410,088 1,910,030,252 

248,484,580 1,982,000,968 

247,605,979 1.900,308,489 

247,935^15 2,023,357.150 

247,555,108 2,031,454,540 

240,005,552 2,225,209,813 

247,522,450 2,282,193,156 


$188,304,756 
190,890^51 
193,080,590 
195,806,107 
207,093,145 
222,856,517 
207,044,954 
284,921,377 
250,070,426 
281,475,195 
; 321,915,796 


$46,644,107 

45,080,002 

47,288,006 

48,492,505 

45,070.406 

48,522,409 

49,587,819 

50,755,758 

43,208.732 

47,125,516 

40,927,099 


$186,882,862 

174,144,992 

172,500,020 

149,494,929 

158.404,875 

100,515,185 

148,033,681 

135.299.997 

126,848,800 

186,750,702 

187,148,006 


July 28. 1807 

Oct. 5. 1807 


Dec. 15, 1807 


Feb. 18, 1808 

May 6, 1808 


July 14, 1808 

Sept. 20. 1896 

Dec. 1, 1808 

Feb. 4, 1800 



The extraordinary increase in the amount due to other banks in the two months 
from December 1 to February 4, invites attention again to the large amount of 
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money deposited in banks by other banks. On February 1 the National banks held 
nearly $601,000,000 belonging to other National banks and $812,000,000 belonging to 
State banks and bankers, a total of $918,000,000, equal to forty -one per cent, of the 
individual deposits. Of this amount $407,000,000 was held in New York city, while 
the individual deposits of the National banks in that city were only about $899,000,- 
000. We present here a comparative statement for December 17, 1896, and February 
4, 1899, for the National banks of the four principal cities : 



Dbchcbib IT, 1806. 


1 New York. 


Boeton. 


Philadel- 

phia. 


Chicago. 


Total U. S. 


Due National banks 

Due State banks 


... $146.974388 
... 0,976,966 


$20,670384 

16,587,718 


$16,480374 

6381,910 


$82,981,773 

20,130,270 


$8173M.<II 


Total 

Individual deposits 


. « . $208,961,848 
..., 296,912386 


$46367,962 

108308,918 


$20,712,484 

80,156329 


$53,112,043 

66,684,076 


$486,494,6* 

139938M9I 


February 4, 1899. 












Due National banks 

Due 8tate banks 


...$289,978,901 
... U7.679.961 


$46,644,837 

80,418,747 


$30,140,063 

10320,028 


$68,906378 

86,732,448 


$600,964564 

3120345* 


Total 

Individual deposits 


... $407,666382 1 
... 999,891,620 


$77,068,084 

148,466,676 


$40,860,066 

121,066,608 


$104,729,416 

96386,067 


$9ia,ioQ.c» 

2322,191,166 



The National banks In both New York and Chicago owe to other banks more 
than to individual depositors, while in Boston the amount due banks is over fifty 
per cent., and in Philadelphia thirty-three and one-third per cent, of the individual 
deposits. 

The Monet Market. — The local money market has been affected by the in- 
creased activity in general business and in transactions at the Stock Exchange. 
Special influences also operated to cause higher rates at least temporarily. Several 
times call money advanced beyond 6 per cent., while time money and commercial 
paper were about 1 per cent, higher at the close of the month than a month ago. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 8^ to 12 per cent., the average rate 
being about 7 per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 6 per cent, as the mini- 
mum, many loaning at 8 per cent. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is 
quoted at 4 per cent, for sixty to ninety days and 4@4J£ per cent, for four to six 
months. For commercial paper the rates are 3% @ 4 per cent, for sixty to ninety 
days endorsed bills receivable, 4@5per cent, for first-class four to six months 
single names, and 5 @ 6 per cent, for good paper having the same length of time 
to run. 

Money Rates in New York City. 





Nov . 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan . I. 


Feb. U 


Mar. 1. 


! Apr.L 




Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. Per cent- 


Call loans, bankers' balances 

Call loans, banks and trust com pa- 


1*4-2 


2 -2* 


2 -8 


2*4-3 


2*4-3 


8*4-K 


nies 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 80 to 60 


2 - 


2%-2% 


8 -3* 


2*4-3 


2*4-3 


6 —8 


days 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 


2*- 


8 — 


8 - 


2*4- 


3 - 


4 - 


to 4 months 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 6 to 7 


2*4~3 


3 -8* 


3 ~~ 


2*4-3 


3 -3*4 


4 -4*4 


months 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 


8 -3*4 


; m- 


8*- 


8 - 


3*4- 


4 -04 


receivable, 60 to 90 days. 

Commercial paper prime single 


3*4-3% 


3*4-3* 


a — 


2% —8 


8 - 


«H 


names, 4 to 6 months. , 

Commercial paper, good single: 


3 *4-4*4 


3* — 4 


3*4-3% 


3 -3*4 


3*4-4 


4 -4 


names, 4 to 6 months 


| 4%-3 


4 -6 


4 -6 


4 — 6 


4 —5 


6 -4 



New York City Banks. — Since the begimiing of the month the deposits in the 
New York Clearing-House banks have been declining and in the last four weeks- 
there has been a reduction of about $16,000,000. One bank, the Astor National 
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Bank, has been admitted to the clearing-house and its deposits of nearly $4,000,000 
affect the comparison to some extent. The loans are only about $650,000 less than 
on March 4, but the Astor National Bank reports loans of $3,526,000. The total 
specie reserve has been reduced $11,000,000 and legal tenders about $800,000, while 
the surplus reserve has fallen $9,000,000 and is now less than $15,500,000 as com- 
pared with nearly $36,000,000 a year ago and $47,000,000 in 1897. 

New York City Banks — Condition at Close op each Week. 



1 

Loans. 


Specie. 


1 

I 


Deposits . 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


I Circula- 
tion. 


Clearings. 


Mar. 4.. 

“ 11.. 
" 18.. 
“ 25.. 

Apr. 1.. 


. $780,007,700 
. 777,545,700 
. 773,961,890 
.i 779,481,800 
. 779,951100 


1198,407,100 

190^00.100 

190.069.800 
190,262,500 

187.144.800 


$54,878,000 1 
58,666.700 1 

68.727.800 1 
53,857,600 ! 

58.079.800 


$914,810,300 

906,655,200 

898.851.700 

902.250.700 
898,917,000 


$24,578,125 
234208.000 
i 19,074.175 
18^57,425 
15,494,850 j 


$14.4954200 

14,468.500 

13,886,900 

13,820,800 

13,870,600 


41,392,090,600 

1,201,879,400 

1,246,322.800 

1,247,987,100 

1^98,889^00 

, 



DKPO8IT8 AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF BACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1897. 1 1898. 


1899. 


Deposits. 


&££ /Xpert*. 


Surplus 
Reserve . 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


$580,786,000 

563^31,800 

573,769,300 

560,226,500 

676,863.900 

575,000,000 

004,983,700 

023.045.000 

636.996.000 
619,358.200 

625.889.000 

066.278.000 


$33^286,960 ! $675,064^00 
60,1484250 : 722,484^00 

67,520,975 729,214,800 

47,666.576 682^36,800 

48,917,625 : 658,508,300 

46,616,100 696,006,400 

41,384.875 750,074.600 

45,720,150 741,680,100 

39,517,700 752,389,800 

15,550,400 , 702.128,200 

244271,800 J 761.674^00 
28,122,950 ' 789,525,800 


$15,788,750 

35,609,450 

22,729,125 

35,720,800 

44,504,675 

53,704,600 

62.013.550 
41.904,475 
14,990,060 
15,327.150 

26.091.550 
17,097,960 


$828,087,700 

861,637,500 

910,573,600 

808,917,000 


$19,180,976 

39,232,025 

30,334,900 

15,494,860 



Deposits reached the highest amount, $914,810,900 on March 4, 1890, loans, $780,007,700 
on March 4, 1899, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on February 3, 1894. 



Non -Member Banks— New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 

I 


Legal ten - 

Specie. ; der and Clear- 

bank notes, ing- House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


Mar. 4 

“ 11 

“ 18 

“ 25 

Apr. 1 


$65,790,400 
66,600,100! 
66,923,700 1 
00,427,700 
61,127,000 


$74,150,200 

74,911,800 

75.111.700 

66.837.700 
67,408,000 ; 


$3,790,700 $4,125,700 $9,104,300 

8,647,100 4,271,500 u 8,882,600 

3.628.300 4.250,400 8,1*62,500 

2,806,6*0 1 3,817,000 7,786,300 

2.824.300 ! 3,783,300 7,553,100 


$4,637,700 
4,425,400 
4,4254900 
3,945,300 i 
3,929,000 


$3,120,850 

2.508.775 
2.488,475 

1.645.776 
14837,600 



Boston and Philadelphia Banks. — The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Mar. 4 

- 11 

“ 18 

“ 25 

Apr. 1 


$194,936,000 . 

195.966.000 

195.085.000 

194.845.000 

198.089.000 


$235,372,000 

281.830.000 

233.241.000 

234.318.000 

234.866.000 


$18,741,000 

184230.000 

19.059.000 

19.151.000 

18.643.000 


s*.®? 

mm 

§!§§§ 


$5,096,000 

5.108.000 

5.096.000 

6.067.000 

5.068.000 


$143,029,800 

127,579,000 

127.451,800 

128,969,500 

124,941,900 



9 
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Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


l*oans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation . 


j Clearings. 


Mar. 4 


$131,196,000 

181.405.000 

131.818.000 

133.600.000 

134.394.000 


$156,639,000 

154.409.000 

155.154.000 
155^90,000 

156.810.000 


$40,014,000 

47.433.000 

48.084.000 

47.812.000 

46.740.000 


$6,061,000 

6.049.000 

6.037.000 

6.019.000 

6.051.000 


$111,486,500 

93,963,500 

90.302,900 

88,690,100 

77,096,700 


" 11 


“ is 


25 


Apr. 1 





European Banks.— About $16,000,000 of gold went out of the Bank of England 
last month, some being exported and a considerable amount going to the interior of 
Great Britain. France lost about $2,000,000 and Germany gained about the same 
amount. England holds $8,000,000 less than it did a year ago, France nearly 
$10,000,000 less and Russia $85,000,000 less. Germany has $8,000,000 more. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





February 1, 1899. 


March 1, 1899. 


April 1, 1899. 


Gold . 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver . 


Gold. 


Silver. 




£32,682,771 

72,834,760 

08.132.000 

35.878.000 

11.062.000 

4.315.000 

3.176.000 




£34,060,851 

73,014,109 

29.083.000 

35.789.000 

11.156.000 

4.313.000 

3.173.000 




£30,8084965 

72,667,666 

30.441.000 

35.905.000 

11.625.000 

3.996.000 

3.167.000 




France 

Germany. 

Austro- Hungary . . . 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£47,981,606 

14.492.000 

10.431.000 

8.591.000 

6.776.000 

1.588.000 


£47,890,189 

14.831.000 

12.471.000 

9.205.000 

6.832.000 

1.587.000 


£48,013^47 

15.082.000 
1*534,000 
ii,«aooo 

6.897.000 

1.578.000 


£188,080,533 


£01,869,006 


£190,590,960 


£91,816,189 


£188,501,921 


£96,170^247 



Money Rates Abroad.— The market rates for money abroad have tended 
upwards during the month particularly in London and Berlin, but the minimum 

Money Rates in Foreign Markets. 





Oct. 1U. 


Nov. 18. 


Dec. 18. 


Jan. 11. 


FO). 10. 


Mar. UK 


London— Bank rate of discount 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


Market rates of discount : 














60 days bankers’ drafts 


m 


m 


3%- ft 


2 ft 


2 




6 months bankers’ drafts 


Wr- % 


3 


311—3 


2 ft 


2)4 


28 - M 


Loans— Day to day 




1 % 


2 * 


2 


Da 




Paris, open market rates 


2 


3 


3 


3 


294 


)m 


Berlin, “ 


3% 


4 % 


6)4 


4% 


354 


4M 


Hamburg, “ 


4 


5V| 


5}Z 


45s 


8M 


4)2 


Frankfort, “ 


4 


55n 


5)4 


4M 


84a 


4fs 


Amsterdam, “ 


2 


2% 




2)4 


2)2 


2)4 


Vienna, “ 


4 


4)6 


4 H 


4)4 


4ft 


4)4 


8t. Petersburg, “ 


4 


5% 


5% 


5)4 


6 


6 


Madrid, “ 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


8 


Copenhagen, “ 


4 H 


5 

i 


5 


5 


4)4 


4 



Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 





Dec. 14, 1898. Jan. 11, 1899. 


| Feb. 8. 1899. 


Mar. 16. 1898. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) 


£26,940,525 


£27,721.420 


£26,484,765 


£26,553,840 


Public deposits 


5,788,473 


7,690,790 


11,283,618 


16,796,784 


Other deposits 


35,406,396 


41,513,333 


40,303,812 


36,824,021 


Government securities 


10,939,535 


15,192,036 


13,383,438 


13,896,274 


Other securities 


27,212,862 


32,040,707 


32.650,966 


34.913,574 


Reserve of notes and coin 


20,848, 354 


20,058,988 


23,715,319 


23,284,298 


Coin and bullion 


30,988,879 


30,980,408 


33,400.084 


38.038,183 


Reserve to liabilities 


50%* 


40%* 


45}}* 


43)4* 


Hank rate of discount 


4* 


4* 


3* 


3* 


Market rate, 3 months’ bills 


1 3ft 


2ft 


2* 


2W@2% 


Price of Consols (294 per cents.) 


106% 


11% 


lllft 




Price of silver per ounce 


27% 


27ft 


27%d 


27m 


Average price of wheat 


27s. 6d. 


27s. Od. 


26s. 6d. 


25s. lOd. 
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rates of discount have not been advanced. The Bank of England maintains its rate 
at 3 per cent, France 3 and Germany per cent. Discounts of sixty to ninety 
day bills in London at the close of the month were 2% @ 2% per cent, against 2% 
percent, a month ago. The open rate at Paris was 2% per cent., the same as a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort A% @ per cent, against 2% per cent, a month ago. 

Foreign Exchange.— Until the last week of the month the sterling exchange 
market was weak and dull, the dearer rates for money in New York being largely 
responsible. Then there came a very sharp advance for which no explanation has 
been given other than a rumor that the payment of $20,000,000 to Spain was about 
to be made and sterling to be purchased for the remittance. That rumor has not 
been confirmed. 

RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 



Weekended 


Bankers’ Sterling. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 

Sterling. 

60 days. 


60 days. 


Sight . 1 


Mar. 4 


4.88H 5 4.88fif 


4 4 a i f&At 


4.86 ® 4.88*4 

4.86 ® 4.86*4 

4.8594 4.86 

4.86 ® 4.88*4 

4.87*4 @ 4.87H 


4.83*4 @ 4.83*4 


4.82*4 0 4.83*4 
4.82*4 0 4.83*J 
4.82 0 4.88 

I'Hl i 


- u 


L KU <7h 4 


4.83 ® 4.83W 

4.^4 0 4.8 2*£ 
4.8894 0 4.83 
4.8394 & 4.84 


“ 18 




4 A&Lfl tffr 4 


44 ft 


4.88W % 4.83*4 


4.8514 fl 4.859a 


Ap*l 1 




4.86^6 @ 4,0091 







Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First of Each Month. 



Dec. l . 



January l. 



Sterling Bankers— 60 days .... 

Sight 

44 44 Cables 

44 Commercial long .... 

44 Docu’tary for payin’ t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

44 Bankers’ SO days 

44 Bankers 4 sight 

Swiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days. 

44 Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight.. .... 

Amsterdam— Bankers* sight.. . . 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight 

Austrian florins sight 






April 1. 




Gold and Silver Coinage. — The United States mints in March coined $12,- 
176,715 gold, $2,346,557 silver and $48,801 minor coin, a total of $14,572,073. There 
were $1,900,301 of standard silver dollars coined. 

Coinage of the United States. 





1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Gold. | Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


January 

February 

March..:. 

April 

May 

June 



August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year 


$7,803,420 $1,964,800 

10,152,000 1 1,519,794 

13,770,900 1,617,654 

8,800,400 i 1,535,000 

i 4,489,950 1,600,000 

! 2,100,547 ; l,a%,754 

377,000 l 260,01)0 

1 8,756,250 , 701,436 

8,762,875 1 1,060,092 

, 8,845,000 2,301,000 

3.544,000 | 2,103,000 

3,626,642 1 1,977,167 


$8,420,000 

4,085,302 

5,385,463 

8.211,400 

7,717,500 

6,903,932 

5,853,900 

9.344,200 

7,385,315 

5,180,000 

5,006,700 

9,492,045 


$1,624,000 

1,167,564 

1,488.139 

948,000 

1.433.000 
1,432,185 
1027,834 

2.350.000 
2,178,389 
3,354,191 
2,755,251 
8,275,481 


$18,032,000 

14,848,800 

12,176,715 


$1,642,000 

1.598,000 

2,346,557 


$76,028,484 ! $18,486,697 $77,965,757 


$23,034,034 , $45,057,515 


$5,586,567 
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Coin and Bullion Quotations.— Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion : 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Asked. 




Bid. 


Asked. 


Trade dollars 


$ .55 


$ .70 


Twenty marks 

Spanish doubloons 




$4.76 


Mexican dollars 


2B 


.49 


15.50 


15.60 


Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos. 


.44% 


Spanish 25 pesos 

Mexican doubloons 


4.78 


4.82 


English silver 


4.82 


4.86 


15.50 


15.60 


Victoria sovereigns. 


4.86 


4.88 


Mexican 20 pesos 


19.50 


19.70 


Five francs , 

Twenty francs 


.98 

3.85 


.90 

8.87 


Ten guilders 


8.96 


4.00 



Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to % per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 27^,d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial silver 
bars, 59% @ 60%c. Fine silver (Government assay) , 59% @ 61c. 



Silver. — The price of silver in London made a net advance of l-16d. per ounce 
in March, closing at 27 7-16d. It fell to 27%d. early in the month, but advanced to 
27 9-16d. on March 17, declining ^d. subsequently. 



Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1897. 1898. 1899. 



Month. 


J 1897. 


1898. 


1899. | 


Month. 


| 1897. 


1898. | 


1899. 


High 


Low. 


\ High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


Hiffit 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


iiil 

28% 

28^ 


i 

1 


SB 

i? 


25^ 

i 


27% 
27% 
27 •« 


n 


July 

August .. 
September 
October.. 
Novemb’r 
December 


27H 

27% 


i 

25*1 


1 

28A 


27 

l 

i 







National Bank Circulation. — The circulation of the National Banks was re- 
duced $149,950 in March, but is $18,654,298 greater than a year ago. The circula- 
tion based on Government bonds was reduced $1,229,028, while the lawful money 
deposited to retire circulation increased $1,878,978. 



National Bank Circulation. 





Dec. 81 % 1898. 


Jon. SI. 1899 


Feb. 28 , 1899. 


Mar. SI. 1899. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Pacific RU. bonds, 0 per cent 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

“ “ 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four percents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Total 


$243,735,105 

214,015,987 

29,719,118 

1,815,000 

21,488,750 

133.972,050 

15,010,400 

20,725,650 

40,933,000 


$243,241,501 

211,041.299 

32,200,202 

55,000 

21,385,900 

132,048,050 

14,530,400 

20,051,150 

48,409,340 


$242,902,887 

211,155,017 

81,747,851 

21,512,550 
180,976,650 
14.620,400 
i 19,608,650 
40,357,440 


$243,05^,317 

209,925,989 

38,126,328 

21,582,660 

129,765,850 

14,228,600 

19,069,650 

49,787,840 


$239,942,850 $238,479,840 | 


$236,075,690 


$234,438,890 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits r 
2 per cents of 1891. $ 1,564,500 : 4 per cents of 1907, $24,830,100 ; 5 per cents, of 1894, $7,998,000 ; 
4 per cents, of 1895, $10,918,500 ; 3 per cents, of 1898, $27,823,640; a total of $78,134,740. 

The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $82,575. 

Foreign Trade. — The exports of merchandise in February fell below $100,000,- 
000 for the first time since September last, but the month being a short one, the 
daily average was not very much below that of January. The total for the month 
was $93,884,149 as compared with $115,591,602 in January, 1899, and $94,917,453 in 
in February, 1898. Imports of merchandise have increased materially amounting to 
$60,260,032, the largest total for any month since June, 1897, when our sugar im- 
ports were large, with the single exception of March, 1898, when they were $61,- 
562,183. The excess of exports was $33,624,117, which compares with $57,000,000 
in January and nearly $42,000,000 in February, 1898. The net exports for the 
eight months ended February 28 this year are $416 r 277 T QQ7, w hite for the same. 
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period last year they were $419,598,681. Whether or not our large balances have 
at last started upon a decline, it is not yet possible to predict. We gained by im- 
ports in February $4,834,066 of gold, making more than $65,000,000 for the eight 
months of the year, exceeding the big record of two years ago. 

Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month or 
Fsbruary. 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


SUver Balance. 


Exports . 


Imports. 


Balance. 


ISM 


$65,175,331 


$48,725,094 


Exp., $10,450,287 


Exp., $1,068,335 


Exp., $3^71,820 


M96 


55,982,734 


66,316.961 


Imp., 2,333.247 


Imp., 4,141,501 
44 9,408,296 


44 1,975,686 


1896 


77,701,904 


02,478,116 


Exp., 1.^223,788 


44 2,599,629 


1897 


79,821,086 


50.237,377 


44 20,588.709 


44 477,083 


44 2,304^88 


1896 


94,917,453 


58,074,649 


44 41,842,804 


44 6,132,200 


44 1,074,336 


1899 


96,864,149 




44 33,624,117 


4,824,066 


44 3,135,109 


Bight Months. 
I8M 


688,826,851 


420^70,467 


Exp., 218,560.394 


Imp., 63,808,339 


Exp., 25J830,885 


1896 


657,885,668 


460.233.616 


44 91,062,052 


Exp., 42,114,788 


“ 17,034,240 


1806 


602,666,878 


541494,833 


44 01,472,040 


44 52,304.263 


44 21,391,418 


1887 


734,998^13 


422,515,304 


44 312.482,819 


Imp., 64,499,242 


44 22,071,020 


1808 


813,284^60 


393.691.179 


44 419,603,081 


44 27,681,499 


44 15,918,195 


1899 


843,480,420 


427,203,413 


44 410^77,007 


44 05,050,143 


44 18,347,889 



Government Revenues and Disbursements. — The Treasury statement for 
March shows a surplus of $14,051,668, but included in the receipts is the Central 
Pacific Railroad payment of $11,798,814. Still, excluding that, a surplus of nearly 
$2,800,000 is shown. Customs receipts were $4,000,000 greater than in February, 
and internal revenue receipts $8,400,000 greater. Expenditures were $1,000,000 less 
than in the previous month, the decrease, however, being entirely made up by a re- 
duction in pension payments. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 






Expenditures. 




Source. 


March , 
1899. 


Since 

July 1, 1898. 


Source. 


March , 
1899. 


Since 

July 1, 1898. 


Customs 

Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous 


$20,983,436 

22,071.107 

18,425,090 


$151,810,087 

201.290,561 

29,334,779 


Civil and mis. 

War 

Navy 

Indians . . T 


$9,142,563 

14,096,460 

4,842,435 

2,583,054 


$75,701,020 

194,708,877 

50,895,028 

10,292,780 

106,519,975 

29,324,523 


Total 


$07,030^289 

•14,061,008 


$382,444,427 

86,067,870 


Pensions 

Interest 


11,251,944 

402,109 


•Excess of receipts. 






Total 


$42,978,571 


$407,602,808 



United States Government Receipts and Expenditures and Net Gold in 

the Treasury. 



Month. 


1898 . 


1899. 


Receipts. 


Erpen- 1 jret 1 ® oW 
dituru. | jy^ry. 


Receipts. 


Expen- 

ditures. 


Net Gold 
in 

Treasury. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

mv 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


$87,333,628 

28.572,858 

82,968,750 

83,012,943 

30,074,818 

88,506,313 

43,847,108 

41,782,707 

30.778,070 

39,630,051 

38,900,915 

41,404,793 


$36,090,711 *$104^230,798 
26,500,266 107,028,182 

31.882,444 174,684,110 

44,814,002 181,238,137 

47,840,009' 171,818,066 
47,852,281 107,004,410 

74,263,475 189,444.714 

1 66.200,717 217,904,485 

54.223,921 243,297,543 

; 53,982,270 , 239,885,102 

! 49,090,980 241,663,444 

| 41,864,807 240,629,170 


$41,774,930 

87.909,332 

57,030,239 

1 


$51,122,771 

43,918,929 

42,978,571 


$228,052,841 

•230,413,206 

•246,413,700 



* This balanoe m reported In the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 
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United States Public Debt.— The interest-bearing debt of the United States 
was increased last month by $5,000,000 of the new three per cent, bonds, only 
$1,600,000 of the total $200,000,000 now remaining unissued. The net debt, less cash 
in the Treasury, was reduced about $8,000,000, for which the payment of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad indebtedness was responsible. 



United States Public Debt. 





Jan. 1, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Mar. U 1899. \ April 1, 1899 . 


Interest bearing debt : 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

“ “ 1007, 4 “ 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

“ 1925, 4 “ 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 8 per cent 

Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the treasury : 

Gold certificates. 

Silver “ 

Certificates of deposit 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

CasL inthe Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$25,364,500 

669,660,200 

39,100 

100,000,000 

162,315,400 

192,846,780 


$25,364,600 

650.650.400 
38,970 

100,000,000 

162.315.400 
193,192,700 


$25,364,500 

559.650.400 
38,970 

100,000,000 

162.315.400 
193.366,000 


$25,364,500 
569,650,500 
38,890 
100,000,000 
1 162,815,400 

198,406,000 


$1,040,215,980 

1,237,200 

346.735,013 

28,868,814 

6,883.974 


$1,040,562,030 

1,237,150 

346,735,013 

31,792,003 

6,883,229 


$1,040,785,270 

1,231,670 

346,736,013 

31,422,722 

6,883,229 


$1,045,775*290 

1*219,420 

346,735,013 

32,935,782 

6,883,220 


$382,487,801 

1,423,940,982 

36,808,999 

399,430,504 

20,685,000 

96,623,280 


$385,410,245 

1,427,309,426 

34,660,909 

399,631,504 

22,570,000 

95,982*380 


$385,040,964 

1,427,007,904 

84,592,729 

402,289,504 

23,135,000 

95,511,280 


$386,554,016 

1,433,548,726 

34,526,829 

402,627,504 

22,896,000 

94,954^280 


$553,447,783 

1,977,388,765 

980,431,351 

635,666,656 


$552,853,783 

1,980,063^08 

911,909,026 

687,384,351 


$555,528,513 

1,982,536.417 

908,850,971 

639,247,458 


$555,003,613 

1,988,552,339 

919,562,087 

635^18,924 


$294,764,695 

100,000,000 

194,764,695 


$274,584,675 

100,000,000 

174,584,675 


$269,108,513 

100,000,000 

109,108,513 


$284,048,162 

100.000.000 

184,043,163 


$294,764,605 

1,129,176,286 


$274,584,675 

1,152,624,750 


$269,103,513 

1,157,904,391 


$284,043,163 

1,149,505^63 



Money in Circulation in the United States.— There was a decrease of nearly 
$1,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation caused by Treasury absorptions. 
There was a decrease of $7,500,000 in gold but increases of $4,000,000 in silver coin 
and certificates, $2,200,000 in United States notes and $985,000 in National bank 
notes. 

Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Jan. I, 1899. 


Feb. 1, 1899. 


Mar. 1, 1899. 


Apr. 1, 1899. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

Currency certificates. Act June 8, 1872. . 
National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita j 


$667,796,579 

65,183,558 

70,627,818 

35,200,259 

392,831,996 

94,942,741 

312,415.738 

20,465.000 

238,337,729 


$696,987,400 

68,429,088 

69,083,516 

33,039,939 

392,337,684 

98,998,753 

800,648,158 

22,170,000 

237,576.019 


$702,805,269 
03,135,875 
69,143,844 
82,986.839 
896,44 >0,705 
94*304,460 
808,805.898 
23,105,000 
239.275,723 


$694,855,942 

64,586,488 

69,496.609 

32,892,649 

898,874,006 

94,075,701 

810,519,117 

22,835,000 

240,261,430 


$1,897,301,412 

75,330,000 

$25.19 


$1,918,260,557 

75,465,000 

$25.42 


$1,928,842,612 

75,601,000 

$25.51 


$1,927,846,942 

75,737,000 

$25.45 



Money in the United States Treasury.— T he United States Treasury 
increased its total holdings of money $10,000,000 in March, but issued $1,500,000 of 
certificates, leaving the gain in net cash $8,500,000. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month ot March, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1890, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1898: 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 

• preferred 

' Baltimore & Ohio 

Bay State Gas 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey 

Central Pacific 

Chcs. & Ohio vtg. ctfs 

Chicago A Alton 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy 

Chicago A E. Illinois 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Indianapolis A Lou’villej 

• preferred 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

• preferred 

Chicago & Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chicago, Rock I. A Pacific. . . . 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. A Om. . . 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer. . . 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A St. Louis. . 

• preferred 

Cleveland Lorain A Wheeling. 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 

Col. Hocking Val. A Tol 

• preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. . 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Edison Elec. Ilium. Co., N. Y. 
Erie 

• 1st pref 

* 2d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute 

Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... . 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City, Pitts. A Gulf. . . . 

Laclede Gas 

Lake Erie A Western 

• preferred 

Lake Shore 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Michigan Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 



Year 1898. Highest anit Lowest in 1809.1 March, 1890. 




120% 83*4 

im * 140 

143% 113% 
101% 163 
114% 80 
94 66 

170 148 



114% 93 
169 140 



Highest. i Lowest. 
24%-Feb. 23 18 -Jan. 7 

67 -Feb. 23 50%-Jan. 7 



74%— Jan. 26 



8%— Jan. 10 
36%-Mar. 



90%-Feb. 
70 —Jan. 
119%— Mar. 
55%- Feb. 
31% - Feb. 
175%— Mar. 
149%— Feb. 
75 -Mar. 
125 —Mar. 
20% —Jan. 
11 -Feb. 
49%-Mar. 
lSJ%-Feb. 
173%— Mar. 
166 -Mar. 
194% Mar. 
122%— Jan. 
100%— Jan. 
176 -Mar. 
25%-Mar. 
56%— Mar. 
62 -Feb. 
102J4— Jan. 
1654— Jan. 
37% — Jan. 
9%— Mar, 
20 -Mar. 
223%— Mar. 

117%-Mar. 
174%-Mar. 
24%— Feb. 
76%-Feb. 
199 -Jan. 
16% Jan. 
42 -Jan. 
22%— Jan, 
41%-Jan. 
119 -Feb. 
145 -Jan. 
60 —Jan. 
129%— Jan. 
195 —Mar. 
122 -Jan. 
13 —Jan. 
51%-Feb. 
18 -Jan. 
57% — Jan. 
22%-Jan. 
75 —Jan. 
206 -Jan. 
84%-Feb. 
69 —Jan. 
118% -Jan. 
260 -Mar. 
116 —Jan. 
54%-Feb. 
99% — Mar. 
90 -Feb. 
. 15 —Jan. 
I 41%-Feb. 



84%-Mar. 
54 -Jan. 
97 —Jan. 
41 -Jan. 
24%-Jan. 
168 -Jan. 
124%- Jan. 
59%-Jan. 
112%- Jan. 
15 —Jan. 
7%-Jan. 
81 —Jan. 
120%— Jan. 
166%— Jan. 
141%— Jan. 

188 -Jan. 
113 -Jan. 

01 -Feb. 
170 -Jan. 
7%-Jan. 
36% — Jan. 
42%— Jan. 

96 —Jan. 
10%-Mar. 
30%-Feb. 

8%-Mar. 

18 -Mar. 

189 -Jan. 

106%— Jan. 
157 —Jan. 
18%-Jan. 
68%— Jan. 

190 —Jan. 
13%— Mar. 
37%-Jan. 

19 —Jan. 
86 -Mar. 

108%— Jan. 
138 -Jan. 
52% — Mar. 
125 -Jan. 
142%— Jan. 
113%— Mar. 
10%-Mar. 
42% -Jan. 
7 -Mar. 
51 -Mar. 
15 —Jan. 
60 —Jan. 
196%— Jan. 
56%— Jan. 
63 —Mar. 

97 —Jan. 
187%— Jan. 
112 -Jan. 

35%— Jan. 
97%— Jan. 
73%— Jan. 
13 —Jan. 
86%-Feb. 



High. Low. Closing . 

SB SB SB 

72 68 60% 

I8t& 89^ 133 






18 



m% 

157 



20 



15 


72 


65% 


5 


200 


200 


5 


80 


73 


6 


66% 


63 


4 


116 


108% 


11 


269 


285 


18 


114% 


114 


6 

9 


54 




10 


Slf 


86 


25 


14% 


13 


8 


40% 


87% 



176 
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r«M# ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPAKATTVB PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— ConHmi«L 



Missouri Pacific 

Mobile A Ohio 

N. Y. Cent. A Hudson River.. 
N. Y. Chicago A St. Louis. . . . 

• 1st preferred 

• fid preferred 

N. Y., New Haven A HartCd. 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 

Norfolk A Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 

» pref tr. receipts 

Oregon Railway A Nav 

• preferred 

Oregon 8nort Line 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R 

People’s Gas A Coke of Chic. 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. A 8t. Louis. . . 

• preferred 

Pullman Palace Car Co 

Reading Voting Tr. ctfs 

• 1st prefered 

• fid preferred 

Rome, Wat. Ogdens’ g 

St. Louis A San Francisco. . . . 

• 1st preferred 

• fid preferred 

St. Louis A Southwestern 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron Co. . . . 
Texas A Pacific 

Union Pacific 

• preferred 

Union Pac., Denver A Gulf.. . 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

• preferred 

“Industrial” 
American Co. Oil Co 

• preferred 

American Spirits Mfg Co 

• preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

• preferred 

American Tobacco Co 

• preferred 

Consolidated Ice Co 

Federal Steel Co 

■ preferred 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

• preferred 

National lead Co 

• preferred 

Standard Rope A Twine Co. . 

U. 8. Leather Co 

• preferred 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

• preferred 



Yrab 1898. 



High. Low. 
U4U10S 

m U* 

70 05 

40?4 28 
fiOl m 




46 21 

128* 1101* 
112 8634 

file las 

sr* 5 * 

128* 116V4 




38*$ 17 

ml 8% 



ilSH 

mi 



io* m 

75ft 5 §| 

4** 14 * 
113J4 60 



Highest and Lowest in 1890. 1 March, 1809. 



Highest. | Lowe*. 
48*-Jan. 24! 48*- Feb. 8 
45 -Mar. 28 82 -Jan. 8 



High. Low. Cloatog. 

Aogu in/ | ai l 

45* 87* Si 

144*— Mar. 20 121*-Jan. 8 ; 144* 181* 141* 

19*— Jan. 28 13*— Mar. 14 15 18* 15 

79 -Jan. 28 05 —Mar. 7 70 65 70 

41 —Jan. 23 88 -Mar. 27 I 84* 33 34* 

fill -Feb. 2 190 -Jan. 10 210 304W 210 

28*— Mar. 27; lg*-Jan. 8 28* 25* 27* 

20*— Feb. 2 17*— Mar. 17 1 19* 17* 19 

71*— Feb. 2 61* -Jan. 6 67* 00* 07 

10*— Feb. 28, 6*— Jan. 6 1 9* 8* 9* 

Feb. 16 42*— Jan. 7 54* 49* 53 

81*— Jan. 28 1 70*-Jan. 7 80* 77* 79* 



52 -Jan. 28 
76*— Jan. 28 
48 -Jan. 23 



55 —Jan. 
142 -Jan. 
120*— Mar. 
88 —Jan. 
98 —Jan. 
104*— Jan. 

25 -Jan. 
68*— Mar. 
38*— Mar. 
131 -Mar. 

14*— Feb. 
75*— Jan. 
44*— Jan. 

12 —Jan. 
85 -Mar. 
44 —Jan. 
14 —Jan. 
52*— Mar. 

54*— Mar. 
26*— Mar. 

50*— Feb. 
84*— Jan. 
14*— Jan. 

8*— Jan. 
24*— Jan. 
98*— Jan. 

13 — Jan. 
87 -Jan. 




120*— Mar. 7 



68*— Jan. 
95 —Jan. 
40*— Jan. 
115 -Jan. 



12 -Jan. 10 

8 —Jan. 23 
75 -Jan. 20 
54*— Feb. 23 
120 -Jan. 9 



44 -Mar. 18 
71 —Jan. 5 
41 -Feb. 8 



43*— Jan. 
122*— Jan. 
109*— Jan. 
56 -Mar. 
80 -Feb. 
156 -Jan. 

20*— Feb. 
51*— Jan. 
26*— Jan. 
180 -Jan. 

8* -Jan. 
66 — Jan. 
83*— Jan. 
6*— Jan. 
17 —Jan. 
32*— Mar. 
10*— Jan. 
40*— Jan. 

86 -Jan. 
17*— Jan. 

n|p Hur. 



44*— Jan. 
46*-Feb. 
82*— Jan. 




96*— Jan. 3 



51 -Mar. 
80*— Mar. 
82*— Mar. 
Ill*— Jan. 



8*— Jan. 3 



6*— Mar. 
69 -Mar. 
42*— Jan. 
IU -Jan. 



44 44 44 

78 71 73 

41* a* 41* 

51 45* 

136* 130 
120 * 111 
07 50 

i§* StL 

£* ^ 

38* 81* 

131 120* 



mi 

93* 91 

15* 12* 

41* 36 

182 130* 

128 114 



UK 
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Google 




RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 



Last Sals, Prick and Datk and Highest and Lowest Pricks and Total 
Salks for thk Month. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Int'st 


Last Salk. 


March Salks. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low 


Total. 


MAN 


10094 Mar. 25. TO 


10094 


99 


60,000 


Q j 


89jJ Mar. 30,’99 


90 


UP1 / 


106,000 


A A O 


10814 Mar. 30, ’99 


10814 


10114 


2,806,000 


A A O 


101 Mar. 29, *99 


10214 


101 


52,500 


NOV 


83 94 Mar. 80,’99 


849s 


8194 


3,929,500 


NOV 


83 Feb. 20,TO 








J A J 










MAS 








f 


J A J 


iio jan. ‘20,‘to 








J A J 


10014 Feb. 1/90 










116 Jan. 18/00 








▲ AO 


112 Oct. 19, TO 










115 Oct. 5, ’98 








F A A 


120 Jan. 18, *90 


U914 


11914 


8* 666 




120 Feb. 1,’99 










11914 Mar. 17, TO 










11814 Sept. 7, ’98 










116 Aug£2,TO 








PA A 


11V4 July 29, ’98 










11894 Oct. 29, TO 








A A O 


i20 Nov.18/98 








MAM 




















MAN 




















J A D 




















A A O 




















J A D 










MAN 


10614 Mar. 8/99 


106H 


10614 


16,000 


A A O 


111 Dec. 12, ’95 








FA A 


10414 July 1,’92 






> 


MAS 


111 Feb. 28, TO 








J A J 


85 Jan. 19, ’99 










10214 Nov.21,’95 








MAN 


105 Aug. 9, ’98 










115 Jan. 19,’99 








J A J 


10714 July 28/98 








J A J 










J A J 











Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ala. Midland 1st gold 6e 1028 

Ann Arbor 1st g Vs 1906 



Atch.. Top. A 8. F. 

'Aten Top A Santa Fe gen g Vs. 1995 

registered 

adjustment, g. Vs 1995 

registered 

Equip, tr. ser. A. g. 6’sl902 
Chic. A St. L. 1st 6’s... 1915 
At lan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5’s, 1084 
Atlanta A Danville 1st g. 5’s 1950 

B. A O.lst 6’s (Parkersburg br.), 1919 
Trust Co. cfs. of de 

g. 6’s 

coupons off. 
registered 



Speyer A Co. eng. cf. dep. 
Trust Co. cfs. or dep 



con. g. 5’s 1988 

• registered 

• J.P.M. A Co. cfs. dep’ it 

• Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• bonds of loan of 1853 ext. 

to 1935 at 4* Tr. Co. cfs. 
» sterling 6* loan of 1872 due 

1908 Trust Co. cfs 

• sterling 6* loan of 1874 due 

1910 Trust Co. cfs 

• 4 Ut terml. bonds 1894 

Trust Co. cfs 

• sterling 414* loan of 1888 

(Philadelphia Branch). 
» ster. 5* loan of 1877 due 
1927 (B. AO. A Chic.) Tr. 

Co. cfs 

Balti. Belt, 1st g. 5’s int. gtd., 1900 
W. Virginia A Pitts. 1st g. 5’s. . . 1990 
Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Oen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. lli’s, 1980 
Colo. A Cin. MidPd 1st ext 414’s, 1089 
Ak. AChic. J unc.lst g. in t. g. 5’s . 1080 

• coupons off 

• Tr. Co. cfs. of dep 

Pittsb.A Connellsvillelstg. 4’s. .1948 

• Trust Co. cfs. of dep 

• 1st 7 i bds 1898 Tr. Co. cfs. 

• con. 6* bonds Tr. Co. cfs.. 
B A O. South west’ n 1st g. 414’s, 1900 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• coupons off 

• 8’w’nRy 1st con g 414s 1993 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• coupons off 

• 1st inc. g. 5’s, series A.2043 

• • Trust Co. cfs 

• 1st inc. g. 5’s, series B.2043 

• Trust Co. cfs 

BAO.S’w’n Term Co. gtd g 5s. .1942 

• Trust Co. cfs 

Ohio A Miss. 1st con. 4’s 1947 

Trust Co. cfs 

coupons off 

2d con. Ts 1911 

Trust Co. cfs 



Amount. 



2,800.000 

7,000,000 



126,828,000* 



51,728,000 

‘“750,666 

1.500.000 

1.500.000 

1.288.000 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 



1,161,000 

£1,921,800 

£1,990,800 

8.500.000 
£2,400,000 

£1,382,200 

6,000,000 

4.000. 000 
700,000 

2.500.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

i 1,500,000 

[ 2,536,000 

1.419.000 

1.315.000 
10,667,01© 

1 

r 10,511,000 
j 8,651,000 



J A J 

j a j 
NOV 



1st Spr’gfleld div. 7’s, 1905 

Trust, Co. cfs 

1st gen. 5s 1932 

• Trust Co. cfs 



9.655,000 j DEC 
* 1,200,666 MAN 
“ieiiCooo [j a j 



108 Mar. 13, ’90 
94 janj?T,’99 
*82^ Jan! 11,’99 



2.952.000 A A o 

I I 

1.984.000 M A N i 

405,666 j A D 



12 Feb. 23, ’99 
1114 Feb. 10, ’99 
105 Nov.30,’98 



112 Jan. 80, ’99 



108 



108 



126 


Mar. 28, ’99 


126 


126 


7.000 


103 


Mar. 17, TO 


100 


103 


7,000 


103 


Mar. 17, TO 


108 


108 


11,000 


89 


Feb. 4/99 




• • • • 



5,000 
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THE BANKERS ' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due 



Brooklyn E. Tr. Co. cfs 1st g. 0s*s, 1924 
. Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d g. 5’s . . 1915 

• all instal. paid 

Seas. A B.B.Tr.Co.cre.lstg.g.5’s. 1942 

• all instal. paid. 

. UnionEle.Tr.Co.ctfe.l8tg.g.0’a/1937 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g.5’s...l945 
Bklyn City R. R. 1st con.S’s 1916.1941 
Bklyn Qu. Co. & 8ur. 1st con. gtd 

g.S’s. 1941 

Brunswick & Western Is g. 4’s — 1088 
Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g. g. 5’s.. .1937 

. deb. 0’s 1947 

Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 

• cons. 1st 6’s, 1922 

v Clearfield & Mah. 1st g. g. 6’s. . ..1943 
Buff. &8t.Mary*s8’w’nlstg.5s..l927 
Buffalo A Susquehanna 1st g. 6’s, 1913 

• registered 

Burlington, Cedar R. A N. 1st 5’s, 1906 

• con. 1st A col. tst 5’s. . . 1934 

• registered 

Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7*8. g, 1927 
Ced. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 6*8, 1920 

, . 1st 5’s 1921 

Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5’s, 1906 

• 2d mortg. 5% 1913 

• registered 

Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4*8.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1967 
Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g. 5’s.l945 

f t registered |l,000 & 15,000 

1 con. g. 5’s 1945 

con. g. 5’s. reg.$l,000 & $5,000 

1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1945 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 1945 

3d prof. inc. g. 5’s. 1945 

Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1946 

Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s. . ..1946 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g Ss.1947 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 

1st consolidated 7’s. . .1899 

convertible 7’s 1902 

deb. 6’s 1908 

gen. g. 5’s 19871 

registered f 

Lehigh A W.-B. con. assd. 7*8.. .1900 

• mortgage 5’s 1912 

Am. Dock & lmprovm’t Co. 6’s, 1921 
Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..l920 
N. J.Bouthem int. gtd6’s 1899 

Cen. P. ex. g.5’s Speyer ACo.cfs, A.1898 
BCD.. ..1899 

. E 1898 

. F G H I.. 1901 

• San Joaquin br. g 6’s. .1900 

. gtd.g5’8 1989 

• Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs .... 

• land grant g 5’s 1900 

• Cal. A O. div. ex . g.7’s, 1918 

Western Pacific bonds 0’s 1899 

North. Ry. (Cal.) 1st g. 6’s, gtd.,1907 

. . gtd.g.S’s 1988 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7 ’b 1986 

Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g., 8eries A 1908 

Mortgage gold 8’s 1911 

1st con. g. 0 ’s 1939 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 414’s 1992 

registered 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 

2d con. g. 4’s 1989 

Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

Warm 8. Val. 1st g. 5’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. A B. S. g. g. 5’s, 1902 



Amount 



3,464,000 



[1,857,000 1 
0,124,000 

6.625.000 

4.373.000 

2.255.000 

3.000. 000 

4.407.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1.300.000 

8.920.000 

650.000 

1,000,000 

[1,211,500] 

6.500.000 
[ 0,425,000 1 

150.000 

825.000 

1.905.000 
13,920,000 

[ 5,100,000 

2.500.000 

4.880.000 

7.000. 000 

16,500,600 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

840.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

413.000 



3.836.000 

1.167.000 
468,800 

43,924,000 [ 

5.384.000 

2.691.000 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 

411.000 

2.995.000 

8.383.000 
3,997,010 

15,508,000 

6.080.000 

4.279.000 

8.004.000 

2.294.000 

4.358.000 

2.735.000 

3.964.000 

4.800.000 

1.500.000 
2 , 000,000 
2,000,000 

[ 25,858,000 

[ 24,050,000 

6,000,000 

1 , 000,000 

650.000 

400.000 

3.007.000 



Jnt’st 

Paid. 



A A 0| 
J A J 

MAN 
J A J 
MAS 
J A J 
FA A 
J A D 
J A J 
F A A 
A A O 
A A 0| 
J A D 
A A O 
A A o| 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
;mas 

< M AS 

| J A D 
MAN 
F A A 
F A A 
MAN 
MAN 
| OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



Q J 

MAN 

MAN 

J A J 
Q J 

Q M 

MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



A A 0| 
A A O 



A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A Of 
J A J 
A A Oj 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
MA8| 
M A 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

mas; 

MAS 1 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Date. 



106 Mar. 30, TO 



86 June 27, ’96 
105 Mar. 27, TO 



10514 Mar. 29, TO 
113 Mar. 30, TO 
11714 Dec. 14, *98 

107 Mar. 80, TO 
74 Sept. 1.’96 
106% Mar. 24, TO 

iziti Mar.15,’99 
128 Jan. 20, TO 
12114 May 26, TO 
106 Feb. 24, TO 
100 Feb. 27,’96 

109 Mar. 29, TO 

110 Mar. 8, TO 
110% Feb. 4, TO 
140 Aug.24,’96 
10594 Nov.25,’98 
105 Jan. 8, TO 
10994 Mar. 29, TO 
110 Mar. 30, TO 
10614 May 22, TO 

91 Mar. 28, TO 

96 Feb. 15, TO 
116% Mar. 28, TO 

97 * Mar. 30, TO 

41 * ' Mar. 29, TO 
14 Mar. 29, TO 
7% Mar. 23, TO 

95 Dec. 28, TO 
99 July 6, TO 
8614 Sept. 6, TO 



102 Mar. 
112 Jan. 
11214 Mar. 
11894 Mar. 
11694 Mar. 
102 Mar. 
99 Mar. 
11414 Mar. 



9, TO 
11, TO 
20, TO 
29, TO 
24,TO 
24, TO 
20, TO 
29, TO 



104 Nov. 13, TO 

10314 Mar. 15, TO 
104 Mar. 25, TO 
Feb. 28, TO 
Mar. 23, TO 
Mar. 29, TO 
Sept .16, *90 
Mar.28,’99 
11014 Mar. 2l,TO 
10114 Dec. 6, *97 
10814 Mar. 23, TO 
94 Nov. 80, ’97 
10514 Dec. 19, *98 
10894 Dec. 13, *96 
11814 Mar. 20, TO 
11814 Mar. 2,TO 
119% Mar. 30,TO 
11814 Mar. 15, TO 
94 Mar. 80, TO 
92% Jan. 18, TO 
1069s Mar. 24, TO 

97 Dec. 2, TO 
9614 May 27, TO 

98 Dec. 21,’93 
10194 Mar. 28, TO 



March Sales. 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


106 


10114 


204,000 


105 


105 


23,000 


10614 


10114 


281,000 


113 


109 


142,000 


108 


107 


200,000 


mi 


10814 


80,000 


12714 


12714 


1,000 


.... 


•••• 




109 


109 


5A500 


110 


D6 


10,000 








11014 


109 


57,000 


no 


109 


80,000 


92 


91 


43,000 


118 


11814 


25,000 


97% 


5P 


1,348,000 


42 


40% 


385,000 


14 


12U 


103,000 


714 


Til 


9,000 


102 


102 


11,000 


ri#i 

119 


fflP 


8,000 

U7AOO 


116% 


116% 


28,500 


102 


101 


108.000 


99 


96 


12,000 


11414 


11414 


1,000 


m 




12,000 

100.000 


M 


l'oe* 

107 


9,000 

55,000 


uiii 


11914 


526,000 


noi? 


no 


80,000 


105** 


lo&i 


17,000 


‘Si 


11814 

ns% 


3.000 

1.000 


120 


118 


80,000 


11814 




11,000 


94 


854,000 


107** 


106* 


24,000 


10214 


1W94 


‘smoo 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sates 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ottumwa C. F. & St. 1st 6 ’a... ..1909 

Northern Illinois 1 st 5’s 1010 

Mil., Lake 8 hore ft We’n 1st 6*8.1921 

• con. deb. 5’s. 1907 

• ext. ft impt. s.rd g. 6*81929 

• Michigan div. 1st 6*8.. 1984 

• Ashland div. 1st 6 ’ 8 .... 105* 

• income 



Chic., Rock la. ft Pac. 6 *s coup.. .1017 
' # registered 1917 

• gen. g. 4*8 1988 

• registered 

Dee Molnee ft Ft. Dodge 1 st 4*8.1905 

. 1st 23*’s 1905 

• extension 4 s 

Keokuk & Dee M. 1st mor. 5*8. .1928 

• small bond 1983 

Chlc M St.P., M inn. ft Oma.con. 6*8. 1990 

i Chic., 8 t. Paul ft Minn. 1st 6 * 8 . .1918 
< North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6*s..l90O 
1 8 t. Paul ft Sioux City 1st tt’s. . . . 1919 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4*8. .1947 
Chic, ft Wn. Ind. 1st s’k. Cdg. 6*8.1919 

• gen*l mortg. g. 6 ’s 1982 

Chic, ft West Michigan R*y 5’s. ..1921 

• coupons off 

Cin., Ham. ft Day. con. s*k. f*d 7*8.1906 

i * 2d g. 414*8 1987 

) Cln., Day. ft ir*n 1st gtd. g. 5*8.. 1941 
City Sub. R*y, Balto. 1st g. 5’s.. ..1922 
Clev., Ak*n ft Col. eq. and 2d g.6’8.1900 
Clev. ft Can.Tr.Co.ctfs. 1 st 6 ’s for. 1917 



Clev.,Cin.,Chic.ft 8 t.L. gen.m. 4*8.1996 

* do Cairo div. 1st g. 4*8.. 1936 
8 t. Louis div. 1 st col. trust g.4’s.l990 

* registered 

Sp’gfleld ft Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. ..1940 
White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4*8. ... 1940 
Cin.,Wab. ft Mich. div. 1st g. 4*8.1991 
Cin.,Ind., 8 t. L. ft Chic. 1st g.4’8.1936 

* registered 

* con. 6 *s 1920 

Cin., 8 *duskyftClev.con.lst g.5*sl928 
Ind. Bloom, ft W., 1st pfd.7*s. .1900 
Ohio, Ind. ft W., 1st pfd. 5*8. . . .1938 
Peoria ft Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

* income 4’s 1990 

Clev., C., C. ft Ind. 1 st 7*8 s*k. Td.1899 

* consol mortg. 7*8 1914 

* sink, fund 7*s 1914 

* gen. consol 6*8 1984 

* registered 

, Cin., 8 p. 1st m. C.,C.,C.ftInd. 7*8.1901 

Clev.,Lorain ft Wheel’g con.lst 5*81963 
Clev., ft Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 

* registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 23-4*8. 1947 

* 1st g. 4*8 1947 

Col.,Hock. Val.ft Tol. con. g.5’s., 

J. P. M.ctf., $85 pd... 1931 

* stamped assented 

* gen.g. 6 *e, J.P.M.ctf.std.1904 

* gen. lien g. 4*8 1996 

* registered 

Conn., Passumpeic Riv*s 1 st g. 4*8.1943 
Delaware, Lack, ft W. mtge 7*8. .1907 

Syracuse, Bing, ft N. Y. 1st 7*8..1906 

Morris ft Essex 1st m 7*8 1914 

bonds, 7’s 1900 

7*8 1871-1901 

1st c. gtd 7*s 1915 

registered 

N. Y., Lack, ft West’n. 1st 6 ’s... 1921 

const. 5*8 1923 

ter ml. imp. 4*8 1923 

Warren 2d 7’s 1903 



Amount. 



1,600,000 

1.500.000 

5.000. 000 

486.000 

4.140.000 

1.281.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

500.000 

[ 12,100,000 

[ 47,971,000 

1 ^ 00,000 

1,200,000 

672.000 
J. 2,760,000 

iirftooo 

2.637.000 

800.000 

6.070.000 
18,000,000 

783,000 

9.868.000 
1 5,753,000 




Last Sale. 



March Sales. 



Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 



996.000 

2,000,000 

8.500.000 

2.430.000 

730.000 

1.907.000 

7.574.000 

6 , 000,000 

[ 9,750,000 

1.035.000 

650.000 

4.000. 000 
[ 7.685,000 

731.000 

2.571.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

500.000 

8.103.000 

4.000. 000 

3.000. 000 
[ 3,901,000 1 

[ 3^05,000] 

1 . 000 . 000 

4.300.000 

[ 2,936,000 J 

6^50,000 

1 . 011.000 

208.000 

7.792.000 

1.941.000 
[ 1,556,000 

1,900,090 

3.067.000 

1.966.000 

6,000,000 

281,000 

4.991.000 

j- 12,151,000 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000/00 

750,000 



Jan. 5, *90 
Apr. 22, *90 , 
Mar. 10, *90 
Feb. 24, *97 
Mar. 27,*99 
Dec. 13, *98 
Mar. 6, *90 , 
Apr. 27, *96 



13314 Mar. 30, *90 
133 Feb. 23, *90 
107% Mar. 30, *90 
1073? Mar. 30, *99 
90 Mar. 3U,*00 
85 Mar. 11, *90 
88 Mar. 15, *97 
11234 Mar. 30, *99 
100 Apr. 15/97 
138 Mar. 25, *90 
138 Mar. 27, *99 
140 Mar. 23, *90 
133U Mar. 25. *99 
10034 Mar. 30, *90 
106 June 23, *98 
120% Mar. 14/90 
9834 Mar. 13, *93 



M ft N 



M ft 8 



Oct. 28, *96 
t Mar. 18, *97 
1 Mar. 21/99 
l Apr. 17, *95 

Mar! 30, *90 

04 Mar. 30, *09 
91% Dec. 5, *98 
102 Mar. 16,*90 
90 Mar. 24, *97 
87 Oct. 22, *95 
87 AugJfl.*98 
95V4 Feb. 21,*90 
10634 Mar. 30, *90 
95 Nov. 15, *94 
10714 June 30, *66 
114 Oct. 7, *97 
107% Feb. 19, *97 

Mar .30, *99 
80 Mar. 30/99 
10234 Feb. 10, *90 
137% Dec. 27,*98 
119% Nov. 19,*89 
132% Nov. 26, *98 

i i0834 Fe b. 10, *99 
107 Dec. 27/98 
130 Feb. 16, *99 

64 ’ Mar. 28, *99 
7234 Mar. 29, *90 

74 Mar. 28, *90 

30 Mar.' 8,'*99 



0,000 

**'ibbb 

“moo 

8,000 

’mm 

156,000 

10.000 

8,000 



Dec. 27, *98 
Nov. 7/98 
July 23, *90 
Mar. 28, *90 
Nov. 23, *97 
Mar. 14/99 
14834 Mar. 25/99 
140 Oct. 28,*98 
13834 Mar. 15,*99 
11734 Feb. 24, *99 

ice*’ Aug.* 1/06 



14034 140%! 

11*034 119 | 

1 40 * 1*40* j 

18334 132 
100 * 1«34 

85 86 t 

112% li234 i 23,000 

188** 1*8734 ' 

138 138 

140 140 

134 133% 

10034 95% 

120 % 120 % 

112 % 1*13% 

01** 78 
95 96 

ice** 10134 



10634 10334 



mi 

81 



an 


64* 

7034 


ia.oob 

51000 


76 


74 


99,000 


3 U * * 


* 80 * 


2,006 


144** 


1*43* 


14,666 


in**’ 


111 * 


* 1,000 


14834 


143 


5,000 


138% 


1W34 


* 1,666 



0,000 

1.000 
6^00 

5.000 
1,017,000 

“1,60b 



ljOOO 

“onlbbb 

216,000 

*‘»!bbb 

*’**7!6bo 



89.000 

70.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. PrtnrfpaJ AmounU 



Jnt’st 


Last Sale. 


Mabch Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Law. Total . 



Delaware A Hudson Canal. I 

• 1st Penn. Di v. c. Ts. . . 1817 | 

. reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. Ts 1906 

• registered 

. 6’s 1906 

• registered 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st c. 7 , s 1921 

1st r rs 1921 

Denver Con. Tway Co. 1st g. .Vs. 1933 
\ Denver T’way Co. con. g. Vs.... 1910 
1 Metro porn By Co. 1st g. g. Vs. 1911 
Denver A Bio Grande 1st g. 7’s . .1900 

• 1st con. g. 4’s. 1936 

• con. gift’s 1986 

• impt. m. g. 5’s 1928 

Dee Moines Union By 1st g. 5’s. .1917 

Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g.4s. 1996 

. g. 4s 1996 

Duluth A Iron Bange 1st 5’s 1*37 

• registered 

. 2d 1 m 6e. 1916 

Duluth, Bed Wing A S’n 1st g. 5’s.l928 
Duluth So. Shore A At. golaVs. .1937 

Elgin Joilet A Eastern 1st g 6’s. .1941 
Erie, 1st mortgage ex. 7*s 1897 

• 2d extended 6’s 1919 

• 8d extended 4Ws. 1923 

• 4th extended 5 r s 1820 

• 6th extended 4*s....... 1928 

• 1st cons gold Ts. 1920 

• 1st cons, fund c. 7’s. . .. 1920 

Long Dock consol. 6’s 1963 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Erie 1st Tb 1916 

Buffalo A Southwestern m6’s..l906 

• small 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g Vs. . . .1900 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 6’s 1982 

N. yIL. E. A W. Coal A B. R. Co. 

1st g currencyVs. 1922 

N. LLE.AW. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6*8. 1913 

N. Y. A Green w’d Lake gt g5’s. .1946 
k • small 

Brie B.B. 1st con. g-4s prior bds. .1906 

• registered 

• gen. lien 3-4s 1996 

• registered 

N.Y.,Sus.AW. 1st refdg. g. 6’s..l937 

• 2dg.4U t s 1907 

• gen. g. Vs 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered. $5,000 each 

Wilkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 5 ’b. .1942 

l Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s...l910 

Eureka Springs B’y 1st 6’s, g 1933 

Evans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.l921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6 s. ..1923 

• Sul. Co. Beh. 1st g 6’s.. .1990 

Evans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ..1926 
Flint A Pere Marquette m 6’s 1920 

• 1st con. gold 5’s 1939 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.. 1939 

Florida Cen. A Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g5’s.. 1930 

• 1st con. g 6*s 1948 | 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep.Co.lstg4Ws.l941 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep. I st fls . .1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 5 ’8. 1928 ' 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 1st 6S..1913 
Geo. A Ala. By. 1st pref. g. Vs. . .1915 I 

• 1st con. g 6s 1946 1 

Ga. Car. A N. By. 1st gtd. g. Vs. .1927 I 



[ 5,000,000] 

J- 3,000,000] 

| 7,000,000] 

| 2 , 000,000 ] 

730.000 

1.219.000 

918.000 

1.934.500 
28, 650 J 00 

4.848.000 

8.n«^ou 

828.000 

900.000 

1.250.000 
[ 6,734,000] 

2,000,000 j 

500.000 ! 
4,0U0,000 

7.417.000 i 

2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.618.000 j 

2.926.000 I 
709,500 ! 

3.699.500 I 
8,705,977 

7.500.000 i 

2.380.000 j 

[ 1,500,000 

2.900.000 ' 

12 , 000 , 00 -) 



146 Sept.l3,*98 

143 May 4,’96 
122 Dec. 6, *98 
; 128V4 Feb. 12. ’Ol 
117% Feb. 21, *99 
j 1174 Jan. 27,’90 
153 Mar. 20, *99 
i 141 May 
92 Jan. 24, *99 



I IQ84 Mar. 8, *99 
! 101% Mar. 29, *99 
I 109 Mar. 18,’99 
105 Mar. 29, *99 

102 Oct. 26. *98 
| 67 Mar. 24,’95 

111 ‘ ' Mar.23,’99 
1014 July 23, ’89 

92% Feb! ilV’98 
1134 Mar. U.W 

,100 Mar. 30, TO 
1154 Feb. 15, *99 
, 1194 Aug. 2, ’98 

; 112 Nov.ii,^ 

1234 Mar. 30, *99 
1044 June 8, *98 
; 145% Feb. 1,’99 
143 Dec. 30, *98 
130 Sept.20/98 
1 140 Feb. 6,*99 



106 Feb. 

1144 Mar. 17, ’99 



100 109 

1064 1044 



115 1124 

1004 1084 

1234 1 *34 



115 1144 



8.396.000 ] JAJ 102 Aug. 81, *96 

1.452.000 1 1 MAN 100 Oct. 27,’98 



[ 80,000,000 ' 

I 30,927,000 | 

3.750.000 

453.000 

2.546.000 

[ 2 , 000 , 000 ]! 

8,000,000 

8.500.000 | 

500.000 
3,000,000 
2,223, (XX) 

375.0C0 
450, (XX l 

1.591.000 
8,999,(XX) 
2,600, COO 

3.983.000 



8.000. 000 J A J 
423,000 J A J 

4.370.000 J A J 
l.OOti.OOO J A J 

8.176.000 

2.863.000 j A J 

2.000. 000 a A O 
2,230,010 | a A O 

2.922.000 iJ A J 

5.860.000 I J A J 



93% Mar. 30/99 
93% Mar. 13, ’99 
73 Mar. 30, *99 


934 

934 

744 


924 

93 

72 


577.000 
5,000 

727.000 


1084 Mar. 29, ’90 


109 


1074 


21,000 


924 Aug.25/96 
97% Mar. 30, 




97% 


964 


201,000 


111 Oct. 6/98 


106% Mar. 28,’99 


106% 


103% 


113,000 


122 Mar. 18/99 


122 


122 


5,000 


65 Nov. 10/97 






1214 Jan. 16, ’99 








10b% Mar. 28, *99 


1064 


104*4 


240,000 


110 May 10/93 


95 Sept.l5,*91 








994 Mar. 28/99 


loo 


99% 

122% 

100% 


22,000 


124 Mar. 23/99 


124 


6,000 


1024 Mar. 30/99 


1024 


150,000 


105 Mar. 17, TO 


106 


1044 


11,000 


101 Mar. 20/99 


101 


101 


5,000 


804 May 14/96 








105 Mar. 11/98 








844 Mar. 30/90 
66 Mar. 30/90 


85“ 

66% 

mi 


83 

634 


107.000 

406.000 


102% Mar. 30, *90 


100 


13,000 


106 Dec. 12/88 






100 Jan. 31/90 




.... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota. sale* 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Compa ny first named. 

~ March Salk. 



Name. 



PriTU Duf Amount. 



_ J Last Sale. 

Int'8t | 

Paid, price . Dot t. 



i 



If 



f 



1.500.000 

2.480.000 

2.500.000 
16,000,000 

24.070.000 

4.800.000 

5.426.000 

14.320.000 

4.009.000 
0,821,0 0 

3,000,000 

000,000 

2,000,000 

10.565.000 

1.362.000 

8.500.000 

486.000 
560, a 10 

250.000 



j JAJ 
\ JAJ 
\ JAJ 
» JAJ 
M A 8, 
M A 8 1 
MAN 
MAN 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
F A A| 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
J AD| 



F A A 
JAJ 
JAJ 
J D 15 
J D 15 
I J D 15 
J D 15| 
iJ AD 
J A D 
J A D 
MAS 
MA S 



tnd., Dec. A West. 1st g. 5*s 1986 

Indiana, 111.& Iowa 1st refdg. 5*8.1848 : 

Internet. A Gt. N’n 1st. 0*8, gold. 1819 i 
. 2d g. 6*s. 1909 

• 3d g. 4*8 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5*8 193* 

Kansas C. & M. K. A B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 5’s 1929 

Kan.C.Pitt.&Gulf 1st & col. g. 5*8 1923 
Kings Co. El. series A. 1st g. 5*8. .1926 
Fulton El. 1st m. g. 6*8 series A. .1929 I 

Lake Erie A Western 1st g. 5*s. . .1987 ' 

j * 2d mtge. g. 6*s 1941 , 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5*8. . . 1945 | 

Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 6’s 1997 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4**8.1940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. K. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1941 , 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1933 1 

• registered 1933 

Lehigh A N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4*8 1946 

• registered 

J Elra.,Cort. & N.lst g.lst pfd 0’s 1914 

1 ** “ g. gtd 5*s 1914 

Lit. Rock A M., tr. co. ctfs. for 1st 

g. 5’s 1987 

Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1931 

• 1st con. g. 4*s 1931 

f Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1938 

• Ferry 1st g. 4**8 1922 

g. 4*8 1932 

I • deb. g. 5*8 1934 



114 Mar.3Q.V9 
112* Nov. 23, *98 
100 Feb. 20, ’99 ' 
10^4 Apr. 15, V8 
92* July 36, *99 



106 

1049s 

104*4 



Jan.80.V9 
Mar. 23, *99 1 



Houston E. A W. Tex. 1st g 5*8. .1933 2,700,000 M A n| 104* Mar. 22, V9 

Illinois Central, total out- 

standing $13,950,000 

1st g. 4*8 1894-1961 

registered 

1st gold 3**8 1961 

registered 

1st g 3s sterl. £500,000.. 1961 

registered 

coTlat. trust gold 4*§. .1962 

regtst’d 

col. t .g.4sL. N . O .&Te jc . 1963 

registered 

col, trust 2-10 g. 4*8. ..1904 

registered 

West’n Line 1st g. 4*8, 1961 

registered 

Louisville di v.g. 3**8. 1963 

registered 

8t. Louis dJv. g. 3*s. . ..1951 

registered 

g. B*’s 1961 

registered 

Cairo Bridge 4*8 g I960 

registered 

Middle div. registered 5*8 1921 

Sp’gtield div istg 3**8,1951 

registered 

Chic., 8t. L. & N. O. gold 5*8. . . .1961 

gold 5’s, registered 

g. 3*’s. 1961 i 

registered I ! 

Memph. div. 1st g. 4*8, 1961 I 

registered I 

Belleville A Carodt 1st 6*8 1923 

St. Louis, South. 1st gtd. g.4*s, 1981 j 
Carbond’e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4*8, 1932 



100* 8eptJ88,*98 
i04* ’ Feb. 1*4,V9 
99* M a'r*. 29, *99 
© Mar.lV.Ve 
’OT ,, Mar.’», ; 99 

ioiii^pt.id.'ve 

iio*‘Augj’i‘*96 



120* Feb. 8, *99 
128 Sept. 12, *97 



104* Feb. 17, V8 

i£i Feb. 24, V9 
93 Dec. 2, *97 
90 Nov.22,*96 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


104* 


103 


98,000 


114 


113 


a,ooo 




•••• 










105~ 


106 




106*' 


104* 


71000 


99* 


97* 


1 022,000 


83** 


82** 


, 80,000 


«* 




221500 


.... 












.... 






.... 


.... 


i 


;... 

























w 



1.824.000 I J A J, 

2.500.000 A A O 



6.598.000 MAS! 

2.722.000 MAS 1 
0,572,000 J A D 

8,000,000 ! A A O 

I 

22,578,000 A A O 

3.177.000 J A J 

1.979.000 MAS 

7.250.000 lj A J 

3.625.000 JAJ 

2.500.000 A A Ol 



MAN 

MAN 

j JAJ 
l ) JAJ 
j A A Ol 
A A O] 
1 J A J 
JAJ 
j MAS 
I MAS 
I A A O 
A A O 
Q J 



5.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

10.000. 0U0 

10,280,000 

2.000. 000 

750.000 

1.250.000 

3.145.000 I . 

3.010.000 

1 . 121.000 
3,000,000 
1,500,0)0 

325.000 
1,500,000 



Q J 
Q J 
J A D| 
M A 
J A D| 
J A Dl 



105 


Mar. 29, V9 


105 


105 


106 


Mar. 23, *99 j 


106 


106 


125 


Mar. 28, *99 


125 




98 


Mar.27,*90 


94 




00 


Mar. 13, *99 


00 


60 


109 


Mar. 28, *99 


110 


109 


66 


Mar. 30, *99 


72* 


64 


85 


Mar. 29, *99 


85 


72 


84 


Mar. 28, *99 


84 


02 


118 


Mar. 27,*99 1 119 


118 


109 >4 Mar. 80, *90 


110 


107 


105 


Mar. 30, *99 


1 106 


106 



104 Aug. 8,V8 1 

106* Mar. 2i,*9© m‘ 100* 

i 13* Mar.13,’99 I 113* 113* 
109* July 1,*97 
90 Feb. 7, *90 

W ''&b. *6,‘*99 

ioi " ^pt.io,*97 
35 Mar. 30, *99 
122* Mar. 21, *99 122* 122* 



37 



100 Mar.21,’90 100 100 

99* Mar. 7, *99 99* 99* 

91 8ept.27,*97 

100 May 25, *97 1 



1,000 

17.000 

4.000 

18.000 
18.0UO 
18,000 



1.004,000 

34.000 

783.000 

35.000 

40.000 
1JW0 

‘"atooo 

*■'1000 

19.000 

1,000 

■'iwjg 

1,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



N. Y. A Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5’s, 1927 

• 8dm. inc 1927 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1935 
Brooklyn A Montauk 1st 0's — 1911 

• 1st 5’s 1911 

Long Isl. R. R. Nor. 8bore Branch 

1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. 1st g. g’d 5’s. . . .1943 
.Montauk Ex tens. gtd. g. 5’s. . .1945 
Louisv*e Ev. A8t. Louis 

• 1st oon.TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.l98P 

• Gen. mtg. g. 4’s. 1943 

Louis. A Nash.Cecilian brch. rs,.19CJ7 
N. O. A Mobile 1st 6’s, 1«30 

2d 0’s 1930 

E., Hend. A N. Ist0's. .1919 

general mort. 0’s. 1990 

Pensacola div. 0’s. 1980 

St. Louis div. 1st 0's... 1921 

2d 3*s 1980 

Nash. A Dec. 1st 7*9... 1900 
So. A N. Ala. si’g fd.0s.191O 

con. gtd. g. 5’s. 1988 

gold 5*8 1937 

Unified goldl’s. 1940 

registered 1940 

con. tr 5-20 F Vs. .1908-1918 
Pen. A At. 1st 0’s, g. g, 1921 
collateral trust g. 5% 1981 
L.A N.A Mob.A Montg 
1st. g. 4148 1945 

• N. Fla. A S. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 

Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s 1967 

L.AN. Louv.Cin.ALex. g. 434*8. 1981 

Lo. A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s. 1945 

Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1980 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 0's. . . .1906 

• 2d 0's 1899 

Manitoba 8wn. Colon iza’n g.5’s, 1984 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 0's, 1913 

Metro. St. By. gen. col. tr.g. 5’s... 1967 
B’way A 7th a ve. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1997 

• registered 

Columb. A 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 

• registered 

Lex ave A Pa v Per 1st gtd g 5’s, 1903 

l • registered 

Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4’s 1911 

• 1st con. inc. 3’s. 1939 

• 2d 3’s 1989 

„ • equip. A ooilat. g.6’8.... 1917 

Mexican Internat’l 1st con g. 4’s, 1942 

Mexican Nat. 1st gold 0’s 1927 

• 2d inc.0’s^*A” 1917 coup.due 
March 1, 1889, stamped 1% paid 

• 2d inc. 0’s“B” 1917 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 0’s 1910 

Mn.^.^^i^{^con^r.g^ 5’s.i920 

Minneapolis A St. Louis 1st g. 7’s.l927 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1984 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. T’s 1909 

• Southw.ext. 1st g. T’s... 1910 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 0’s. . . .1921 

Minneapolis A Pacific 1st m. 5’s..l930 

• stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 



Amount. I p^[ 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



964.000 Mas 100 Jan. 17/09 

1,000,000 1 8 10034 July 9,^ 

1,720,000 a a o 107 Jan. 81, *99 

250.000 Mas 

750.000 Mas 10734 July 16, TO 



1.425.000 

200.000 

300.000 

3.027.000 

2.432.000 

435.000 

5.000. 000 

1.000. 0u» 

1.990.000 

9.794.000 

580.000 
3,500,(00 

3.000. 000 

1.900.000 

1.942.000 

3.673.000 

1.704.000 

14,994.000 -J 

2, *53/000 

5.129.000 1 

4.000. 000 

2.090.000 
0,742,000 
8^58,000 

3.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

24.005.000 

10.818.000 

4.000. 000 

2.544.000 

3.000. 000 

12.500.000 
[ 7,050,000 

3.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

59.011.000 

17.072.000 

11.810.000 

950.000 
4,035,000 



qjan 1 10834 June 17, *95 

j a j 

j a j 



j a a 
Mas 

Mas 
j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
Mas 
m a s 
m a 8 
j a j 
a a o 
p a a 

MAN 

j a j 
j a j 
a a o 

r a a 

MAN 

MAS 

f a a 
j a j 
m a n 

M A 8 

j a a 

a a o 
j a j 

MAN 

j a d 
j a j 

f a a 
j a d 
j a d 

MA S 
MA S 
MA 8 
VA 8 

j a j 

JULY 

JULY 

a a o 

MAS 

j a d 

MAS 

A 

j a d 
j a d 
f a a 



11.410.000 

12.265.000 

12.205.000 
1,313,000 
0.103,000 



960.000 [J AD 
5,000,000 MAN 

1.015.000 ! J A D 

636.000 J a D 

1.382.000 J a A 

j- 3^08,000 ! J a J 



0934 Mar. 24, *99 
9 Mar.28,’99 

100 Nov. 11,*97 
13134 Mar. SO.TO 
122 Mar. 18, TO 
117 Nov^TO 
120 Mar. 28. TO 
10334 Sept .24, *97 
125 Dec. 7, *97 

07 May 25, *95 

107 Nov.l7,*96 
9234 Sept.30,TO 
10634 Mar.28,’99 
110 Mar. 30, TO 

9034 Mar. 30, *99 
83 Feb. 27, *93 

101 Mar. 29, *96 
11134 Mar. 2L*99 
10934 Mar. 17, *90 

10934 July 18, *98 
10734 Mar. 28. *99 
94 Feb. 3, *99 

108 Jan. 18/98 



100 Mar. 19, *98 

10934 Mar. 30, *99 

117 Mar. 30,»99 
102*34 Mar. 25, *99 



12134 Mar. 30, *99 
124 Mar. 30, *99 
11234 May 29, *98 
124 Mar. 7,’ *99 

i24*4 Mar.’ 8/99 



March Sales. 



High. Loir. Total. 



72 

10 



55 

0 



13134 131 
1 22 11734 

120 * * 1*19 * 




101 10 
11134 Ul3< 
10934 1(T 



10734 10034 



10934 10434 



117k 

102 * 



117 

10234 



12134 1^0 
124 122 



6834 Jan. 4, *99 
19 Jan. 20, *90 
9 Jan. 3O,*90 

8734 Mar. 30,'99 

90 Mar. 0,*95 
15 Dec. 7, *98 

’ *034 Dec.* *7/98 
97 Feb. 11,*97 

i0536 Feb. 10, *99 

146 Jan. 12, *99 
11334 Mar.30,’99 j 
125 Jan. 27,*99 

127 Jan. 27, *99 

128 Dec. 12, *98 

102 Mar. 26/87 



124 

13434 



8734 



11334 



8534 



113 



734.000 

881.000 



82,000 

5,000 

**8b;66o 



14.000 

24.000 
262,000 

*i»C666 

1,000 

6,000 



85,000 



963,000 

22,000 

18,000 



281,000 

22,000 



378,000 



5,000 



7,000 



54,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prioes and total Bale* 

for the month. 

Norm.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Print ^ 1 j Amount. 



Minn., S. 8. M. A At lan. 1st g. 4*8.1926 t fisnnnn 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. j f 

Minn., 8. P. & 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8.108 j. e,710,000 



stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn. 8t. B’y 1st con. g. 5*s 1810 



Missouri, K. k T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.lWO 

2d mtge. g. 4*8 1980 \ 

1st ext gold 5*s 1844 

of Texas 1st gtd g. 5V1942 
Kan. C. k P. 1st g. 4*8.1900 
Dal. A Waco 1st g.g. 6*sl840 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7*s. . . 1006 

Tebo. k Neosho 1st 7*s 1908 

Mo Kan. k East’n 1st gtd. g. 5*8.1942 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6*s.. .1920 

8d mortgage ra 1906 

trusts gold 5*8. 1917 

registered 

1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

registered 

Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*8.1968 

• 2d extended g. 5*s. . . . . 1988 
Verdigris V*y Ind. k W. 1st 5*8.1996 
Leroy k Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5*8.1926 
8t. L. k l’rn. Mt. 1st ex. 4H*s. . .1897 

• 2d. ext. g. 5*s 1946 

« Ark’nsas b*nch ex t 5*sl895 

• g. con. R.R. k 1. gr. 5*sl961 

• stamped gtd gold 5*s. .1981 

Mob. k Birm.. prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 

• small 

• inc. g. 4*s 1945 

• small 

Mobile k Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 

• 1st entension 6*s 1927 

• gen. g. 4*s 1938 

• Montg*rydiv.lstg.5*8.1947 

8t. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1981 

Nashville, Chat, k St. L. 1st 7*s.. .1013 

• 2d 6*8 1901 

» 1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 

• 1st 6*8 T. & Pb 1917 

. 1st 6’s McM. M.W. k A 1.191 7 

• 1st g.0*8 Jasper Branch.1023 

N. O. k N. East, prior lien g.6*s,.1015 
N. Y. Cent, k Hud. R. 1st c. 7’s. .1903 

• 1st registered 1903 

• debenture 5’s 1904 

• debenture 5’s reg 

» reg. deben. 5*8 1889-1904 

• debenture g. 4*s.. 1890-1906 

• registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4*s. . .1905 

• registered 

• g. mortgage 3)48 1997 

• • registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.)4s. .1998 

• registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 3)4s. 1998 

• registered 

Harlem 1st mortgage 7*s c 1900 

i 7*s registered 1900 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4*8.1986 

• reg. certificates 

West 8hore 1st guaranteed 4*s 

• registered 



4.060.000 

89.718.000 

20.600.000 

998.000 

2.685.000 

2.500.000 

1.840.000 

558.000 

187.000 
4,000,000 



14.904.000 

8,828,000 

[ 14,876,000 

| 7,000,000 

7.000. 000 

2.578.000 

760.000 

520.000 

4.000. 000 

6.000. 000 

2.500.000 

21.769.000 

6.945.000 

874.000 
226,1)00 

700.000 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

974.000 

9.547.000 

4.000. 000 
4,000,000 



fnt’at 
Paid . 



J & J 

J k J 
J A J 



Last Sale. 



March Salis. 



Price. Date. High. Low. TotaL 



94 A pi. 2,*95 
8994 June 18/91 



I 

ltD M 
F k A 68 

M a if 89 
Mas 864j 
F k A 7&H 
MAN 95 

MAN 



97 Dec. 18, *95 



Mar. 80, *99 
Mar. 30, *90 
Mar. 23, *99 
Mar. 20. *99 
Mar. 30, *99 
Mar. 27, *99 



J AD 

AAO106 Mar. 29,*99 



120 Mar. 30, *99 
114)4 Mar. 1/90 
I 100 Mar. 27, *90 




J A J| 
J A D 
Q J 

F A A 
MAS 



127)4 Mar. 23, *99 
117 Feb. 21, *99 
8544 Mar. 80, *99 
107 Mar. 22, *99 
86 Dec. 17, *95 



6,300,000 J A J 132)4 Mar. 30,*99 
1,000,000 J A J 10594 Nov. 9, *97 

n QIO nnn . . „l li.. On inn 



6,218,000 A A o 

800.000 J A J 

750.000 j A J 



Mar. 20, *90 



108 Mar. 24, *96 



i «f WL U iw nuu • Wl, wv 

871.000 j A J 115 Mar. 22, *99 

1.330.000 

19.017.000 

6.406.000 

708.000 

6.180.000 

4.194.000 

88 . 020.000 

18.458.000 

90.420.000 

12.000,000 

1.660.000 
60,000,000 



106)4 Aug.l3,*94 
115 Mar. 20, *99 
Mar. 9, *99 
Jan. 30, *99 
Jan. 26, *99 
Feb. 21, *98 
Dec. 20, *98 
Feb. 5, *98 
Feb. 2/99 
June 80, *98 
Mar. 23, *99 
Feb. 17, *99 
Mar. 80, *99 
Mar. 20,*99 
100)4 Mar. 30.*99 
9894 Mar. 15, *90 
106 Mar. 14,*99 
106 Mar. 21. *99 
108 May 7,*97 



IUM 

1139s 



Mar. 80, *99 
Mar. 25, *90 



£8 


93 

«»)4 


548.000 

mjm 


80 


84 


mm 


87 


86)4 


40.0® 


TV 


77H 


rrm 


95 


96 


am 


106 


108 


nm 


121 


114)4 


USSbgOO 






5,000 
81 ,000 


W*4 


00 * 


ssfm 


mi. 


106** 


56,000 




im 


12.060 


ijjffiZ 


10694 


17,000 


lOftiZ 


10694 




112 


U(^4 


8,481,000 


11 1)4 


111 


9,000 


128 


12694 




8594 

107 


i§ 


95.000 

36.000 


132)4 


182 


1 25,000 


10894 


108* 


62,000 


115*' 


115 * 


LOO# 


115 ’ * 


1*15* 


8,000 


114)4 


114)4 


20.000 



iis94 ni% 



127.000 

17.000 
1.781,000 

15.000 

6.000 

7,000 



174.000 

87,000 




106 

106 



H8i Sfc 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nun. 



Principal 

Due. 



Beech Creek 1st. g. gtd. 4*s. 1996 

• registered 

. fid gtd. 6*s 1806 

* registered 
Clearfield Bit. Coal 

1st s. f. int. 

81 



registered 

1 Bit. Coal Corporation, t 
int. gtd g. 4’sser. A. 1840 j 

small bonds series B 

Gouv. k Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5’ 8. 1042 
R. W. k Og. con. 1st ext. 5*s. . .1822 

coup. g. bond currency 

Nor. k Montreal 1st g. gtd 5's..l916 
R. W. k O. Ter. R.lst g. gtd 5*8.1918 
Oswego k Borne 2d gtd gold 6’s. 191 6 
Utica k Black Hirer gtd g. 4*s..l922 
Mohawk k Malone 1st gtd g. 4*s.l991 
Carthage k Adiron 1st gtd g. 4’ 8 1961 
N. Y. k Putnam 1st gta g. 4' 8. .1903 

N. Y. k Northern 1st g. 5*8 1987 

Lake Shore k Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. k Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Lake Shore division b. 7’ 8 1809 

• con. co. 1st 7*s 1900 

• con. 1st registered 1900 

• con. co. 2d 7*8. 1903 

• con. 2d registered.... 1903 

• g 3*s 1997 

• • registered 

Cin.8p. 1st gtd L. S. k M. S. 7*8.1901 
Kal., A. k G. R. 1st gtd g. 5*8.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5*s — 1984 
Michigan Cent. 1st con. 7*s 1902 

• 1st con. 6’s 1902 

- 6*8. 1900 

• coup. 6*s 1961 

• reg. 5*8. 1961 

• mort. 4*s. 1940 

• mtge. 4’s reg 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 6*s. . .1980 
N. Y., Chic, k St. Louis 1st g. 4*8.1997 

• registered 



N. Y., N. Haven k H. 1st reg. 4*s.l908 

* con. deb. receipts $1,000 

* small oertifs. $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5*s 1937 

New Haven and Derby con. 5*s.. 1918 
N. Y. k New England 1st 7*8. 1906 

* 1st 6*s 1906 



N.Y^Ontario k W’n con. 1st g. 5*sl969 

* Refunding 1st g. 4*s 1992 

• Registered $6,000 only. 



Amount. 



[ 5,000,000 
600,000 

770.000 

88,100 

900.000 

[ 9,081,000 

180.000 

376.000 

400.000 
1,800,000 

2.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

4.000. 000 

1,200,000 

924.000 

998.000 

[ 9,153,000 
| 8,726,000 

| 28,166,000 

i,uoo,ooo 

840.000 
1,500,000 

8 . 000 . 000 
2 , 000,000 
1,500,000 

j- 8,576,000 j- 

| 2,600,000 j- 

476.000 
!■ 19,425,000 



/fit'*! LA8TSU.E. 
Paid. 



March Sales. 



Price. Date. HiQh. Low. Total. 



j A j 108 
j A jl 106 

J A j; 

J A J 

J A J 



J A J 
JAD 
A A Oj 
A A O 
A A O 
M A N 
P A Al 
J A J| 
i M A 8 

; j a Di 

1 A A O! 
A A O 

r a a 

A A O 
j JAJ 

( Q J 
j JAD 
UAD 
Ij A D 
JAD. 
; A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MAN 
MAN 
IMA 8 
I M A 8 
Q M 
I J A J 
JAJ 
JAD 
A A O 
A A O 



Nov. 5, *98 
J une 17,*98 



95 July 28, *98 
i32 * * Mar'. 80V*99 



110 Oct. 16,*94 
107 Aug.l3,*98 

100 Mar. 14,*94 

MB * May *22,’*96 
123* Deer. 20, *98 



121 Apr. 
102*$ Feb. 
106* Mar. 
106* Feb. 
117* Mar. 
116* Jan. 
110* Mar. 
106 Jan. 
108* Dec. 



28, *98 
17, *99 
30, *99 
20, *99 
20, *90 

6, *99 

29, *99 
5, *99 
1,*97 



2,000,000 

15,007,500 

1.480.000 

2.838.000 
575 000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 



2,884,000 

11,811,000 



JAD 
A A O 



MAN 

MAN 

JAJ 

JAJ 



N.P. 1st m.R.R.&L.G.8.F.g.c.6*s. .1921 

( » registered » 

8t. Paul k N. Pacific gen 6’s. . . .1923 i i 7 qor nm ( T A a 
. registered certificates. ... 1 f f 1 Q F 



[ 6,815,000 



JAD 

MAS 

MAS 



JAJ 

JAJ 



N. P. Ry prior In ry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. . 1997 

• registered 

• gen. lien g.8*s 2047 

» registered 

.Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 

Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l933 
Norfolk k Southern 1st g. 5*s. . . .1941 



Norfolk k Western gen. mtg. 6*s.l961 

• New River 1st 6’s. 1982 

« imp’ment and ext. 6*8. . .1964 

• ScPo Val&N.E.lstg.4*s,1989 

• C. C. k T. 1st g. t. g g 5*sl922 



121 Oct. 24,*98 
112 Mar. 20,*99 
104* Dec. 20, *98 

122 Feb. 2f>,*98 
121* June 21,*98 
121 Dec. 6/97 
106 Feb. 25/98 
108 Jan. 7, *98 

i07* Mar. 30/99 
104 Nov22,*98 



104* Oct. 7/97 
181* Mar. 17/99 
180 Mar. 29/99 
126* Aug.26,*97 
115* Oct. 15,*94 
120* Mar. 7, *99 
114* Jan. 20, *99 



107* Mar. 30/99 
104 Mar. 30/99 
101* Nov. 30, *98 



118 Mar. 21,*99 
117 Oct. 15, *98 
131* Dec. 17/98 
130 Sept.28/98 



87,770,000 1 J* * 

< «# 

5e,ooo,oco: £ £ 

1.538.000 ' qmch 

3.871.000 j AJ 



2.000. 000 1 a A O 
5,U00,000 p A A 

5.000. 000 JAN 
600,000 1 j A J 



132 180* 



107 106* 

117* 117* 
110* 106* 

112 *’ 1 * 1 * 2 * 



107* 


107** 


180,000 


184*“ 


181* 


2,666 


180 


180 


700 


120* 


120* 


1,000 


107* 

104* 


106* 

103* 


28,000 

164,000 


118 


116* 


5,000 



21,000 



$6,000 
’* *a,66o 
*15^666 

K600 



104 Mar. 30/99 
103* Mar. 21/99 
67* Mar. 30/99 


104 

103* 

68* 


102* 

103* 

87* 


1,700,500 

6,000 

937,500 


92 Feb. 6/99 








116 Mar. 18/99 


116 


116 


7,000 


102 June 27/98 


.... 




1 


130* Feb. 2? ,*99 
128 Nov.25/98 














119 Mar. 15/99 


119*’ 


1*19* 


1,000 


98* Mar. 29/99 


j 08* 


97 


| 67,000 


101 Feb. 23/97 





10 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



Norfolk A West. By 1st con. g. 4s. 1900 

• registered 

• small bonds. 

Ohio River Railroad 1st ft’s 198tt 

• gen. mortg. g 0’s 1967 

Ohio Southern gen g 4> 1921 

• gen. eng. Trust Co. certs. . . 

Omaha A St. Lo.lstg4’s 1901 

Oregon By. A Nav. 1st s. f. g. 0’s. .1900 
Oregon R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g 4V 1940 



Oregon 8hort Line 1st g. 0’s. 1922 

' Utah A Northern 1st 7’s 1908 

• g. ft’s 1926 

Oreg. Short Line 1st oon. g. ft’s. 1940 

• non-cum. inc. A ft’s 1940 

• non-cum. Inc. B.AcoL trust 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. ft’s 1940 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 414’s. . . .1917 

• s. f . subsidy g 0’s 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

' Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414’s, 1st 1921 

• reg 1921 

• gtd.8tt coi.tr.reg. eta.. 1937 
Pitts., C. C. A St. Louis con. g 4)4’8 

• Series A 1940 

• Series B 1942 

• Series C 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4*s 1945 

Pitts., C. A 8t. Louis 1st c. 7’s.. 1900 

• 1st reg. 7’s 1900 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7’s. .1912 

• 2d 7’s 1912 

• 8d 7’s 1912 

Chic., St. Louis, A P. 1st c. ft’s. .1982 

• registered 

Cleve. A Pitts, con. s. fund 7’s.. 1900 

• gen.gtd.g.414’s Ser. A. 1942 

• Series B 1942 

KAPItts. gen.gtd.g.3^8 Ser.B..1940 

C..1940 



Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . .1923 
' con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . . 1906 
con. currency, 0*s registered... 1006 

con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

* registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 414’s 1936 

U’d N. J. RR. A Can Co. g 4’s. . .1944 
Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1930 
Sunbury A Lewiston 1st g. 4’s. .1936 



Amount. 



22,928,000 



2,000,000 

2.428.000 

1.381.000 

1.417.000 

2.370.000 

091,000 

19,481,000 



18,061,000 

4.966.000 

1.877.000 

10.837.000 

7.186.000 

14.341.000 

4.440.000 

1.860.000 
1,782,000 



19,407,000 

5.000. 000 

10 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 

2.000. 000 

4.868.000 

0,863,000 

2.917.000 

2.646.000 

2,000,000 

1.606.000 

1,310,666 

3.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
2,260,000 
1,118,000 

4.466.000 

5.380.000 

1.400.000 



1.675.000 
22,702,000 

4.718.000 

4.998.000 

3,000,000 

1.250.000 

5.040.000 

1.300.000 
600,000 



Peo., Dec.AEv.Tr.Co.ctf.lstg.0’8.1920 1,140,000 

• Ev.div.Tr.Co.cf lstg.0’8.1920 1,433,000 

• Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d mort 5*8.1920 J 1,861,000 

* ■ 1st instal. paid if 

Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 6’s 1921 , 1,495,000 

* 2dm4^’s 1921 1,499,000 

Pine Creek Railway 6’s 1932 i 3,500,000 



Int'*t 1 
Paid. 



Last Sal*. 



March Salas. 



Price. Date. High Low. Total 



A A o 95H Mar. 30, TO 
a a o; 

A A O 



J A D 102M Jan. 26,’98 
AAO, 86 Dec. lft.’OO 



MAN 



J A J 



J A J 
J A D 



W A A 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
BBPT. 
OCT. 

J A D 

A A O 

MAN 



J A J 
J A J 
MAS 

A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
r A a 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MA 8 
J A J 



J A D 
Q M 15 

MAS 
QMCh 
MAN 
MAN 
MAS 
FA A 
J A J 



9 Sept. 

8K Sept. 

8214 Mar.ZS.W 



102 Mar. aO.’OO 

12814 Mar. 28, *90 
121 JunelS.W 
102 May 24,’94 
11114 Mar.dO,™ 
88*1 Mar. 30, ’99 
70H Mar.30,’90 

10714 Mar. 29, *99 
ioi iiDec.'jjL’W 



11694 Mar. 28, W 
nm Mar. 23, W 
U414 Feb. lft.’OO 

110 Mar. 14,’99 
11014 Mar. 80, W 
113 Nov. 23, ^ 
107 Dec. 80, ’OS 
10514 Mar. lft.W 
10914 Apr. 23,’97 
141 Mar. 29,’99 

141 - - 

128 
113 
U0 
107 
113 



Nov.l<V96 
AugJW.n* 
May 14, *96 
May 3, *92 
May 25, *98 
Apr.^TO 



107 

102 



May IS,™ 
Nov.lO.W 



108 Mayl2,n>7 



111 July S.’OT 
11614 Feb. 14,’98 



J A J 101 Mar. 29, ’SO 
MAS 97 Mar. S.TO 
m A n 20 Dec. 20, *98 



Q F 
MAN 



J A D 



120 May 11 ’98 
90 Sept. 2T98 

137 Nov.lLTO 



83 


81 


9,000 


mu 

10^4 


in 


6.000 


1(H 


352.000 


129 


128J4 


80,000 










no 

86 


90.000 

76.000 


71 


08 


147,000 


108 


107 


45,000 




88 


18,000 

10,000 


no 


110 


1,000 


1H% 


116 


33,000 


10% 


1W4 


4,000 


iii*‘ 


lii** 


3,000 
















.... 





101 101 
97 97 



20,010 

5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namk. 



Principal 

Due. 



Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6*8.1822 

Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6*a 1822 

Pittsburg A L. K. fid g.5*s ser. A, 1828 

Pittsburg, McK’port AY. 1st 6*8, 1882 

J . 2dg.fi 1984 

1 McKspt A Bek. V. 1st g. 6*s 1818 

Pittsburg, Pains. A Fpt. 1st g. 5’s, 1816 
Pitts., Shena’go A L. K. 1st g. 5*8, 1840 
• 1st cons. 6*8. 1848 

Pittsburg A West’n 1st gold 4*8, 1817 
» J. P. M. A Co., ctfs., .... 
Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5*s, 1927 



Reading Co. gen. i 



.1897 



Rio Grande West’n 1st g. 4*s 1889 

Rio Grande Junc*n 1st gtd. g.5’s, I860 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 3-4, 1840 
Salt Lake City 1st g. sink fu’d6’s, 1813 

St. Jo. A Or. IsL 1st g. 2.342 1847 

St. Louis A 8an F. 2d 6*s, Class A, 1906 

fid g. 6*8, Class B 1806 

fid g. 6*8, Class C 1806 

1st g. 6*s P. C. AO 1819 

gen. g. 6*8. 1981 

gen. g. 5*s 1931 

1st Trust g. 6*s 1987 

Ft. Smith A Van B. Bdg.lst6*s, 1810 

Kansas. Midland 1st g. 4*s 1967 

St. Louis A San F. R. R. g. 4*s..l996 
t * 8outh’n div. 1st g. 5*8.1947 

St. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4*s Bd. ctfs., 1968 
- fid g. 4*s inc. Bd. ctfs.. . .1868 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5*s. 1987 

• gtd. gold 5*s 1967 

St. Paul A Duluth 1st 5*8. 1913 

• fid 5*s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4*s 1868 



St. Paul, Minn. A Manito’a fid 6*s..l908 

• Dakota ext’n 6*s. 1810 

• 1st con. 6*s 1888 

• 1st con. 6*8, registered 

• 1st c. 6*8, red’d to 4*4’s 

• 1st cons. 6*s register’d 

• Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4*8.. 1837 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st 6*s 1922 

Montana Cent. 1st 6*8 int. gtd . .1967 

• 1st 6*8, registered 

• 1st g. g. 5*s 1987 

• registered 

Eastern Minn, 1st d. 1st g. 5*8. .1806 

• registered 

Bastn. R’yMinn. N.div.lstg.4*s.l940 

• registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 5’s, 1868 

• registered 



San Fe Pres. A Pboe.Ry.lat g.5*s, 1847 
San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5*8, 1819 
Saw. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6*8. . .1884 
• 1st g. 5*8 1934 

8ea board A Roanoke 1st 5*8 1826 

Carolina Central 1st con. g. 4*8.1949 

Sodus Bay A Sout’n 1st 5*8, gold, 1924 
South Caro’a A Georgia 1st g. 5*8, 1919 



Amount. 



Int'st 

Paid. 



Last 


Salb. 


March Salas. 


Price 


Date. 


High. Low J Total. 



2.400.000 ! A a o! 1OTK Oct. 26,W 

1.440.000 j a j 121 Nov.28,2g 

2.000. 000 A A o U2 Mar. 25, *93 

2.250.000 | j a j U7 May 31,*88 
900,000 j a j 

600,000 1 J a J 

1.000. 000 ! J a J ! 90 Oct. 10,58 

8.000. 000 A a o 11?*4 Dec. 8,58 



406,000 J a J 

1.963.000 j a J 

7.747.000 i 

1.562.000 MAN 



j- 62,456,000 



j a j 
j a j 



89U Mar. 30, *99 
87*4 Mar. 14, *99 



15^200.000 J A J ,97*4 Mar. 30, ^8 

1.850.000 J A D 1 10gtt Feb. 3,58 

4.510.000 ! j a J| 72% Feb. 28, *98 
297,000 | j a J 



96 July 14,*97 



98k 



Mar. 28, *98 
Mar. 29, *99 



3.500.000 

500.000 
2,708.500 

2.400.000 

1.026.000 

7.807.000 
12,283,000 

1.088.000 

304.000 
1,606,000 

6.388.000 

1.500.000 

20,000,000 

9.000. 000 

2.460.000 

1.138.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

2.000 000 

1,000,000 



j a j 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

Ira a 

J A J 

j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
j a d 
a a o 
l 
1 



MAN 



. j a j 
j JAJ15 
j a j 

I FA A 

a a o 
j a d 



81 Mar. 27, *99 

115 Mar. 27, *98 
115 Mar. 29, *99 
115 Mar. 25, *99 
118 May 23, *92 
124% Mar. 29, *99 
108 Mar. 30, *99 
106*4 Mar. 27, *98 
105 Oct. 4, *96 



Mar. 27, *98 
Mar. 16, *98 



102 



8,000,000 

5.676.000 

13.344.000 

21.983.000 

7.805.000 

2.150.000 

6,000,000 

2.700.000 

4.700.000 

5,000,000 

3.625.000 



a a o 

MAN 

j a j 
j a J 
j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j 
i j a j 
J a J 
| j a j 
I a a o 
1 a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
j a j 



83*4 Mar. 30, *98 
56*4 Mar. 30, *99 
106*? Mar. 9, *98 I 
90 Mar. 20, *96 
120 Feb. 8, *98 I 
113 Mar.25,’98 j 



124 Mar. 2,*99 
124% Mar. 17, *98 
138% Mar. 20,*99 
137% Feb. 23, *99 
11244 Mar. 27, *98 
105 Nov. 4, *96 l 
107*4 Mar. 27,’98 
104 Jan. 27, *99 
127*4 Feb. 8, *96 
134*4 Mar. 18, *99 
115 Apr.24,’97 

115 Feb. 15, *99 



113*4 Mar. 2, *99 



113 Aug.26,’98 



4.940.000 1 m A 8 96 Mar. 13, *99 | 96 85 

3.872.000 j A J 100*4 Oct. 30,*97 

4.056.000 I A A o 125*? Feb. 15,*99 

1,780, 0U0 : A A o : 112 Mar. 17,*99 1 112 112 

2.500.000 j a J ' 10444 Feb. 5,*98 

2,847,000, j a J 

500,000 J A J 106 Sept. 4,*86 I 

5.250.000 1 M A N l 106 Mar. 30, *99 1 106 104*4 



98k 



87*i 

96 



115 

115*4 

115 



98 

98 



102 



8“ 

106 



114 118 



124 

125 
130** 



124 

12444 

138*4 



134*4 134*4 



113*4 



113*4 



15.000 

11.000 



5,701,000 

2,000 

445,500 



78.000 

27.000 

84.000 

8,000 

58,666 

414,000 

6,000 



80,000 

100,000 

1,469,000 

2.758,500 

7,000 



21,000 



6,000 

7,000 

20,000 



60.000 

* 144*666 

*’ **£660 
“1,666 

20,000 

**’*4*666 

“lflMioo 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale* 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



NiXL 



Principal 

Due. 



Southern Pacific Co 

f GaL Harrlsb’gh A 8. A. 1st g6’s..l910 

. 3d gTs 1905 

• Mex. AP.divlst aft’s. 1981 

Houst. A T C 1st Waco A NTs. .1908 

• 1st g ft’s int. gtd 1987 

• con. g 6 s int. gtd 1913 

• gen. g 4’s int. gtd 1921 

Morgan’s La A Tex. 1st g 6’s. . . .1930 

. istrs i9i8 

N. T. Tex. A Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s..l912 

Oreg. A Cal. 1st gtd. g ft’s 1937 

San Ant.AAranPassistgtdg4’s.l943 
Tex. A New Orleans IstTs 1906 

• Sabine dlv. 1st g 6’s. ..1912 

• con. g ft’s 1948 



South’n Pac. of Art*. 1st 0’s 1900-1910 
(South. Pac. of Cal. 1st g 6’s.l906~12 
j • 1st con. gtd. g ft’s. . .1987 

1 * stamped 1906-1987 

(. Austin A Nortbw’n 1st g ft’s. . .1941 



So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’ s. ..1937 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.... 1911 



Southern Railway 1st con. g ft’s. 1964 
registered. 



• Meraph.dlv.lstg.4-4*4-ft’s.l990 

• registered..... 

Bast Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s. . . .1988 

• registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 6’s 1918 

Atl. A Char. AirLine, income.. 1900 

Col. A Greenville, 1st 6-6’s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. A Ga. 1st 7’s. . .1900 

• divisional g ft's 1980 

• con. lstgft*s 1966 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 6-6’s 1932 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 6’s 1926 

Rich. A Danville, con. g 6’s 1915 

• equip, sink. Td g ft’s, 19U9 

• deb. ft’s stamped. 1927 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 

• small 

• ser. B 6’s 1911 

• small 

• ser. C 6’s 1916 

• small 

• ser. D4-6’s 1931 

• small 

• ser. Eft’s 1938 

• small 

• ser. F ft’s 1981 

Virginia Midland gen. ft’s 1938 

• gen.ft’s. gtd. stamped . 1928 

W. O. A W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 

W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s 1914 

Spokane Falls A North.lst g.6’s..l989 
Staten Island Ry 1st gtd. g 4*4s..l943 



Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis Ig 4*4’s.lfl39 

J * 1st con. jr. 6’s 1894-1944 

I St. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g. ft’s. 1930 

Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. gO’s.1914 

Tex. A Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, 1 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th 1 1 

• 1st gold ft’s 2000 

* 2d gold income, ft’s 3000 

Third Avenue 1st g ft’s 1987 



Amount. 



4.766.000 

1 , 000,000 

13.418.000 

1.140.000 

7.107.000 

8.456.000 

4.297.000 

1.464.000 
6,000,000 
1,442,500 

18.842.000 

18.886.000 

1.630.000 

2.575.000 

1.630.000 



10 , 000,000 

80,677,600 

6.896.000 
12,788,000 

1.930.000 



5.500.000 

4.180.000 



27.860.000 
5, ‘183,000 

4.500.000 

1,000,000 

760.000 

2,000,000 

3.123.000 

3.106.000 

12.770.000 

5.660.000 

2,000,000 

6.597.000 

818.000 

8 . 868.000 

600,000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

960.000 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 

2.382.000 

2.466.000 

1.025.000 

2.531.000 

2.812.000 

500.000 



7.000. 000 

4.500.000 

3.500.000 

444,000 

3.346.000 

21,216,000 

23,327,000 

6 . 000 . 000 



InVnt 

Paid. 



Last Saul 



| March Salks. 



V ft A 

j k d ; 

MAN 

J ft J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O! 
J A J j 
A A O | 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J ! 
r A A 
MAS 
J A J 



J A J 
A A O 

MAN 



J A J 
J A J 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
MAS 
J A J 
A AO 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
I J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
A A O 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAN 
MAN 
r A a 
J A J 

J A J 
J A D 



A A O 

F A A 
A A O 

Q JAN 

MAS 

J A D 

MAR. 



99*4 Dec. 9.’98 
110 Feb. 27, TO 
104*4 Mar. 30, TO 
126 Juoe29.’9S 
112 Mar. 6, TO 
112 Mar. 17,TO 
90 Mar. 80, TO | 
120*4 Feb. 17,TO 
189 Jan. 21, TO 

ioft* ' Mar. 23, TO 
88*4 Mar. 30. TO 
110 Dec. 14, ’98 
106 X Nov. 17,*S7 
10ft Mar. 30, TO 



114*4 Mar. 80, TO 
118U Dec. 17. *98 
106*4 Mar. 8, TO 
108% Mar. 30, TO 
100*t Mar. 80, TO 



118*4 Nov.28,’98 



108*4 Mar. 80, TO 
106*4 Mar. 21, TO 
107*4 Jan. 4,TO 

i6?‘ Mar’ai’TO 



112 

112 

90 



105 

86*4 



112*4 Aug. 
104 May 
117 Mar. 
106 Mar. 
117*4 Mar. 
118*4 Mar. 
134 Mar. 
122 Mar. 
12394 Mar. 
100 Mar. 
104*4 Dec. 



107 



24, *96 
18, TO 117 
20, TO 106 
28, TO | 117*4 
80, TO 1 118*4 
27, TO 1244 
30, TO ; 122' 
13, TO 
17, TO 
10, TO 



109 Jan. 12, TO 



112 Mar. 28, TO 
110 Dec. 29, TO 
90 Feb. 23, TO 
118*4 Dec. 1,TO 



109 Oct. 13, TO 
111*4 Dec. 28, TO 
1U8 Oct. 27,TO 

105% Dec. 18, *96 

106 Mar. 22, TO 

113 Mar. 29, TO 
58*4 Mar. 80, TO 

126 Mar. 8, TO 



100 



112*4 



Low. 


Total. 






.... 






355200 


111*4" 


13.000 


112 


2,000 


89*6 


129.000 


103 ' 


38.000 


81*4 


813,000 


10G4 


290,000 


114 


23,000 


10644 


15.000 


"3 


86,000 

252,000 


106*4 


800,000 


106*4 


2,000 


106* 


26,000 


.... 








m' 


£666 


104*4 


95,000 


117 


6.000 


115*4 


82.000 


124 


4.000 


120 


34,000 


123*4 


iaooo 


100 


2,(00 






































U2 * | 






4.000 



106 106 



1,000 

187,000 



%,UMi 



126 126 



5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 


Amount. 


Int'st 


Last Sale. 


| March 8 ales. 


Due. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


Toledo & Ohio Cent. 1st g 5*8 1986 


1 3.000.000 J A J 


105 Mar. 14,*99 


105 


105 


5,000 


l • 1st M. g 5*8 West, di v . . .1935 


2,500,000 


A A O 


102 Dec. 28, *98 


. . . . 


.... 




< • gen. g. 5*8.... 1935 

f * Kanaw & M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1990 

Toledo, Peoria & W. 1st g 4*8 1917 

Tol., 8t.L.&K.C. Tr. Rec. 1st g 6*8.1016 


1.500.000 

2.340.000 


J A D 
A A O 


88ft Mar. 80,^ 


88ft 


‘Sm 


41,000 


4.H00.000 


J A D 


82 Mar. 30,*99 


82 


79 


36,060 


8,234.000 


j M A N 


103ft Mar. 27,*99 


104 


102 


188,000 


Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5*8. . . .1928 


1,852,000 


' J A D 


99 Mar. 28, *99 


99 


99 


9,000 


Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5*8.1945 


4,887,000 


A A O 




.... 


Union Pacific R. R. A Id gt g 4s.l947 


90,000,000 


J A J 


105ft Mar. 30, *99 
104ft Feb. 23499 
68 Feb. 24, *90 


105ft 


108ft 


2,197,500 


• registered 

Union Pac. Tr. Co. cts. g. 4fts..l918 
. U.P. Den. AGT.Co.cf.l8tc.g.5 r s. 1980 


2,000,000 


J A J 

MAN 




15,288,000 


J A D 


02 Mar. 30, *90 


94 


88 


829,000 


Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5*8. . . .1989 


81,664,000 


MAN 


116 Mar. 30, *99 


116 


114ft 


809,000 


* 2d mortgage gold 5*s..l989 


14.000.000 


F A A 


97 Mar. 80,*99 


97 


94 


181,000 


* deben. mtg series A. .1989 

* series B 1930 

* 1st g.5’8 Det. A Chi.ex.1940 


3.500.000 J A J 
25,740,000 J A J 

3.439.000 J A J 


86ft Mar. 90, *99 
107ft Mar. 9, *90 






1,610,000 

31,000 


St. L., Kan. C. A N. St. Chas. B. 

• 1st 6’s 1908 


1,000,000 


A AO 


112 Mar. 6, *99 


112 


112 


4,000 


Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5*s. .1907 


10,000,000 


J A J 


111ft Mar. 23, *90 


U2ft 


110ft 


81,000 


« gen g. 8-4*8 1948 

• fnc. 5’s 1948 


9.789.000 


A A O 


65ft Mar. 30, *99 


65ft 


59 


460,000 


10,000,000 Nov. 


23ft Mar. 90,*99 


23ft 


19ft 


828,000 


West Chic. 8t. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5*8. 1928 
• 40 years con. g. 5*s 1986 


3.909.000 MAN 

6.031.000 MAN 


90 Dec. 28, *97 


.... 


.... 




West Va. Cent’l A Pac. 1st g. 6*8.1911 


84250,000 


J A J 


113 Jan. 6, *99 


.... 


.... 




WheelingA Lake Erie 1st g. 5’s. 1926 
* Trust Co. certificates 


1,018.000 


A A O 


105ft Mar. 22, *99 
104ft Dec. 29, *98 
98ft Mar. 1,*90 


105ft 


105ft 


3,000 


1,982,000 




10,000 


* Wheeling div. 1st g. 5*8.1928 


1.500.000 


J A J 


98ft 


'w, 


• ex ten. and imp. g. 5*8. . .1900 


1,624,000 F A A 


92ft Mar. 11, *98 




Wisconsin Cent.Co. 1st trust g.5*sl987 
• eng. Trust Co. certificates. 


1,987,000 


J A J 


34 Nov.l6,*97 








10,013,000 i 




67ft Mar. 30, *99 


70*' 


66ft 


1,467,000 


• income mortgage 5*s. . .1937 


7,775,000 


A A O 


6 Mar. 4, *99 


6 


6 


10,000 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name 



Principal 

Due. 



United States 2*s registered Opt’l 

3’s registered 1808 

3*8 coupon 1808 

8*8 small bonds reg 1898 

8*8 small bonds coupon.. .1898 

4*8 registered 1907 

4*8 coupon 1907 

4*s registered 1025 

4*s coupon 19-5 f 

5*8 registered 1904 I 

5*8 coupon 1904 f 



Year 1809. 




Amount. 



550,506,900 

182,842,200 

100,000,000 



March Sales. 



High. Loir. I Total. 



i(m 107 ft 
106ft 107 

114 112ft 

128ft 128ft 
129$ 128ft 
112 112 
112ft 111ft 



19,000 

1,188,500 



8,800 

48,400 

81.000 

1,000 

434,500 

10,000 

74,000 



District of Columbia 3-85*8 1024 

* small bonds 

• registered 

• funding 5*s 1890 

* • small 



• * registered 



14,033,600 

800,400 



f a a 
f a a 
f a a 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total ntea 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Nm. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount . 



Adams Express Co. ool. tr. g. 4*s.l948 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. 8*s..l900 
Am. 8pirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6*8. . . .1915 

Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6*8.1942 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. 1st g. 5*8.1945 

Chic. June. A 8t*k Y’ds ool. g. 5*8.1015 

* non-cum. inc. 5*8. 1907 

Colo. Coal A Iron 1st oon. g. 6*8. .1900 
Colo. C*1 A I*n Devel.Co. gtd gA’s.1909 

* Coupon off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 6*8 1910 

Col. Fuel A 1 ron Co. gen. sf g 5*8. .1943 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.2897. 

* registered 

Det. Mack. A Mar. Id. gt. 8% 8 A. .1911 
Erie Teleg. A Tel. col. tr. g s fd 5*8.1926 

Grand Riv. Coal A Coke 1st g. 6*8.1919 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. 1st g. 5*8.1926 
Hend*n Bdg Co. 1st 8*k. rd g. 6*8.1981 
Hoboken Land A 1 mp. g. 5’a. .... 1910 

Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5*8. ..1910 

* . non. con v. deb. 5*8 1910 

Iron Steamboat Co. 6*8 1901 

lnternat*l PaperCo.lst con.g 6’s. 1918 

Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

* 1st g. 5*8 1926 i 

* 2d g. 5*8 1928 1 

KnickVkerloeCo. (Chic)lst g 5’a 1928 

Madison 8q. Garden 1st g. 5’s 1919 

Manh. Bch H. A L. 11m. gen. g. 4*8.1940 
Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s’kf*dg. 5*8.1018 | 

* registered I j 

Mich. Penins. Car Co. 1st g 5’s. . .1942 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s. . .1930 
Newport News Shipbuilding A I 

Dry Dock 6*8 1890-1990 f 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s cnv..l920 
N. Y. A Ontario Land fit g6’s...l9l0 

Peoria Water Co. g 6’s 1889-1919 

Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g 6*8 1920 1 

Procter A Gamble, 1st go’s 1940 * 

Roch APltts.ClAIr.Co.purmy5*8.1946 I 

St. Louis Terml. Cupples Station. 

A Property Co. 1st g 4%’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s.. 1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st tt’s. . . .1906 1 
Standard Rope A Twine 1st g. 6 ’b. 1946 I 

* • inc. g. 5*8.1946 

Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6*s..l912 I 

Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 6’s.. .1917 
( • Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s. . .1917 i 

-j Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6’s. .1922 | 
f De Bard. C A I Co. gtd. g 6*s. . .1910 
IT. S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 I 
U. 8. Mortgage ana Trust Co. | 
Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 



12 , 000,000 

8,068,000 

2 , 000,000 

1,000,000 

17,500,000 

10 , 000,000 

2.575.000 

2.954.000 
700,000 



1.043.000 

2 . 021.000 

[ 10,595,600 

3.021.000 

1.906.000 

780.000 

1.090.000 

1.706.000 

1.440.000 

6 ^ 00,000 

7,000,000 

500.000 

8.406.000 



1.975.000 

1 . 100.000 
2,000,000 

1.250.000 

1.800.000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

8.089.000 

2,000,000 

1.261.000 

443.000 

1.254.000 

590.000 
2,000,000 

1 . 100.000 

2,000,000 

478.000 

4.976.000 

2.912.000 

7.500.000 

879.000 

1.244.000 

3.731.000 
1,000,000 

2.428.000 
6,000,000 



f Series B 5*8 


..1899-1914 


• C 5’s 


. .1900-1915 


• D 4%’s 


..1901-1916 


* E 4’s 


. .1907-1917 


• F4’8 


..1908-1918 


* G 4*8 


. . 1903-1918 I 


* H 4*8 


..1903-1918 


.Small bonds 





1,000,000 

1 , 000,000 

1 , 000,000 

1,000.000 

1 , 000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 



Int'st 

Paid. 



Mas 
Q r 
Mas 

j a j 

r a a 



Last Sauk, 



Price. 



Date. 



10594 Mar. 80, *99 
107 Mar. 20, *99 
80%Mar.8O,*90 



89 Mar. 29,*99 



J a J 109% Feb. 9, *97 

rail 100% Mar. 8, *90 
j a j| 81 Feb.lLW 



MAN 108 Dec. 1,*98 
FA A 88% Mar. 29, *99 
Q a J 103% Nov.l0,*98 
Q a J 104 Feb. 16,*98 



A a o 19% Mar. 30, *99 
j a j 110 Jan. 81, *99 

AkO 00 Nov. 26, *95 
j a J 107% June 3,*92 
Mas! Ill AugJSS, 97 
MAN 102 Jan. 19,*94 



j a j 
a a o 
j a j 
f a a 



j a d 
j a d 
a a o 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAN 

MAS 

j a j 
j a j 

MAN 

f a a 

MAN 

MAN 

j a j 

MAN 



j a d 
j a j 

MAS 

f a a 



j a d 

a a o 
j a j 
j a j 

f a a 

MAN 



MAN 

a a o 
j a j 
j a d 

MAS 

f a a 

MAN 



99 Jan. 17,*99 
70 Apl. 23,*97 
75% Dec. 4,*95 
112% Mar. 18, *99 



106% Oct. 10,*98 
80 May 4,*97 

101 Mar. 20, *99 

102 July 8,*97 

55 AugJ27,*95 

108 Feb. 17, *99 

98 Dec. 2, *96 
101 Mar. 29, *99 

94 May 21,*94 

100 June 4,*95 
92% May 6, *96 

100 June23,*92 
106% Oct. 14,*95 
113 Apr. 4, *98 



101 Feb. 19,*97 

‘90* ‘ Mar.30,**99 
83% Mar. 30. '99 



110% Mar. 30,*99 
110% Mar. 27, *99 
84 May 2,*96 
104 Mar. 30, *99 
118% Mar.21,*99 



March Salo. 



High. 


Low. 


Total 


106% 


104% 


aj oo 


m 


106% 


8,000 


89% 


m 


61,000 


90** 


80% 




974100 


100% 


1*00% 

.... 


10,00) 


89% 


*85* 


382,000 




20 


17% 


064)00 


112% 


1*12* 


20,000 


ldT* 


100* 


28,000 


101*“ 


ibb% 


liooo 



85% 

m » 



110% 107 
111 108 

105** lffi% 
118% 118 



168,000 

1,843.000 



42,000 

382,000 

* 346.000 
7,000 
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BON’D QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date : highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.—' T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5*8. .1910 

Western Union deb. 7’s 1875-1900 

* 7*8, registered 1900 

* debenture, 7*8 1884-1900 

* registered 

* col. trust cur. 5*8 1938 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6*8... .1911 

.Northwestern Telegraph 7*8. . .1904 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5*8.1919 



Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
Boet. Un.Gas tst ctfs s*k f*d g. 5*8.1999 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstcon.g.5*8.1945 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5*8 1982 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 6’s 1988 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g. 5*8 1918 

Edison Elec. Ulu. 1st conv. g. 5*8.1910 

* 1st con. g. 5*s 1995 

* Brooklyn 1st g. 5*8 1940 

• registered 

• 1st con. g4*s 1989 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st con. g. 5*s 1968 

General Electric Co. deb. g.S’s. ..1922 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. 1st 

g. 5*8... ^....^ 1915 

Kansas City 



Amount. 



r Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1922 



Lac. Gas L*t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 
• small bonds 



Peop’s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6*8. 1904 
' . 2d gtd. g. 6*s. 1904 

• .1st con. g 6*8 1948 

• refunding g. 5*8 1947 

• ref uding registered .... 
Chic. Gas LtACoke 1st gtd g. 5*8.1997 
Con. Gas Co.Chlc. 1st gtd.g.5*s.l986 
Iq.GasA Fuel, Chic. Lstgtd.g.6*s.l905 

. MutualFuelGasCo.l8tgtd.g.5*8.1947 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5*8. . . .1933 



I 



Int't 

paid. 

j a d 

MAN 

MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



Last Sale. 
Price. Dale. 



640.000 

8.640.000 

1,000,000 

8.502.000 

1.957.000 

1.250.000 

846.000 



1.150,000 j A D 

7,000,000 j A J ,91% Oct. 12, *98 



Nov.21,*96 
Mar. 11, *98 
& July 7,*97 
l Nov. 12, *97 
l Mar. 14,*99 
Mar. 21, *99 




13,239,000 MAN 

1.215.000 j A J 

4.813.000 j A J 

1.049.000 V A A 



118 Mar. 20, *99 
104H Jan. 28, *98 
95 Mar. 28, *90 
95 Mar. 30, *99 



4.312.000 M A 8 1 110% Mar. 30,*99 

2.156.000 , J A J 122)4 Mar. 16,*99 

1.500.000 11034 Feb. 4, *97 

2,000,000 J A J 



2,500,000 M A 8 1 102 
6,000,000 J A D 115 



1.225.000 T A A 

3.750.000 A A O 

[ 10,000,000 Q r 



Feb. 14, *98 
Mar. 80, *99 



92>4 Mar. 11, *95 



2 , 100,000 

2.500.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10,000,000 

4.346.000 
2,000,000 
5,000.000 
3,805,500 



MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
MAS, 
MAS 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 



108 Mar. 28,*99 
97)4 Nov. 1,*96 

125 Feb. 25, *99 
107)4 Feb. 27, *99 

126 Mar. 21, *99 
106 Dec. 16, *98 

iia* Mar. 30, *99 
109)4 Mar. 27, *99 
106 Feb. 20, *99 
106)4 Mar. 28,*99 
101 Mar. 16, *98 



March Sales. 
High. Low. Total. 



I 



115)4 H4% 


57,000 


112 112 


2,000 


118)4 117*4 


124,000 


96 96“ 


118,000 


95 95 


8,000 


no)4 no 


49,000 


122)4 122)4 


12,000 


liS" i'i4)4 


21,000 


109 107)4 


168,000 

i 


126?4 126* 


33,000 


118** 110* 


40.000 


109)4 108)4 


13,000 


107 106” 


59,000 



Supply op Money in the United States.— The total stock of money in the 
United States increased $7,500,000 last month, the gain in gold being $7,000,000, the 
additional increase being the result of the coinage of silver bullion in dollars. 

Supply op Money in the United States. 





Jan. l , 1899. 


Feb. 1 , 1899. 


Mar. 1, 1899. 


Apr. 1 , 1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

8 ilver dollars 

8 ilver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United 8tates notes 

National bank notes 


76,587,161 

346,681,016 

243,817,870 ! 


$824,498,146 

134,186,534 

471.780,857 

91,228,953 

76,015,347 

346,681.016 

243,324,226 


$839,011,679 
127,385,067 
473.292.857 
90,189.188 
76,829,061 , 
346,681,016 j 
242,965,082 


$851,601,448 

121,560,849 

475,193,168 

88.825,937 

76,390,984 

346,681,016 

243,184,892 


Total 


$2,179,019,124 $2,187,710,079 

1 ! 


$2,195,873,950 $2,208,888,254 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Adams. — Joho F. Adams. President of the Pendleton (Ore.) Savings Bank, died March 
28 . at McMinnville. Ore., where he resided. He was born in Franklin County. Me., in 1836, 
but had resided in Oregon since 1866. 

Barrett.— Judge O. M. Barrett. President of the People's State Bank. National City, Cal., 
died March 2, aged sixty-four years. He was a member of the Iowa Legislature for several 
terms, but had resided in California about six years. 

Beal.— Nathaniel B. Beal, President of the Phillips (Me.) National Bank, died March 27, 
aged seventy-five years. 

Brown.— Alfred B. Brown, President of the Hershey State Bank, Muscatine, Iowa, died 
March 18. 

Curtis.— Henry J. Curtis, for twenty-six years Secretary of the South Scituate Savings 
Bank, NorwelL, Mass., and its President since 1896, died March 26. He was born at that place 
In 1822. In 1866 and 1872 he served in the State Legislature, and had also been honored with 
a number of other offices. 

Day.— W. F. Day, Vice-President of the Institution for Savings in Boxbury, Boston. 
Mass., and a director of the People's National Bank, died March 8. He was born in Boxbury 
in 1838. 

Dnncan.— W. M. Duncan, who was formerly prominently identified with banking and 
other important business enterprises at Nashville, Tenn., died March 24, aged sixty-one yean. 

Bstsrbrook.— Oscar D. Esterbrook, an incorporator of the Brat tleboro, Vt., Savings 
Bank and Vice-President since 1882, died March 7. aged sixty-six years. 

Foote.— Walter Foote, Treasurer of the Branford (Ct.) Savings Bank, and who held sev- 
eral local offices, died March 31. 

Fallon.— D. C. Fulton, President of the First National Bank, Hudson, Wis., died March 
81. He was formerly United States Marshal and had been local manager of tbe National 
Soldiers' Home, Milwaukee. 

Gonoser.— J. W. Geneser, Cashier of the German Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
one of fee well-known bankers of the State, died on the street, of heart disease, March 28. 

Haws.— A. J. Haws, Vice-President of the Cambria National Bank, Johnstown, Pa^ and 
a wealthy manufacturer, died March 8. 

Johnson.— S. J. Johnson, a successful banker of Little Bock, Ark., died March 17, aged 
thirty-five years. 

Keller.— Lewis Keller, President of the Bank of Winamac, Ind., committed suicide, 
March 18. 

McCouch.— J. B. McCouch, at one time engaged in banking In Pittsburg and later in 
Philadelphia, .but for some years connected with the Treasury at Washington, died March 29. 

Oakley.— Wm. H. Oakley, President of the National Citizens' Bank, New York city, died 
March 19. He entered the bank as a clerk in 1851, was made Cashier In 1866 and President in 
1882. Mr. Oakley was a trustee of the Manhattan Savings Institution and connected with 
many other prominent business and social organizations. 

Otl».— George L. Otis, formerly connected with the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Chicago, and from 1865 to 1885 an officer of the Commercial National Bank, died March 29. 

Rose. — Edward L. Rose, Vice-President of the Strong State Bank, Binghamton, N. Y., 
died March 18. 

Taber.— Edward 8. Taber, President of the First National Bank, New Bedford, Mas?., and 
a leading business man, died March 10. 

Tead.— Edward L. Tead, President of the National Exchange Bank, Boston, since 1876, 
died April 2. Mr. Tead was born in 1826, and had been prominently connected with several 
Boston banks. 

Van Horn.— D. W. Van Horn, President of the Bank of Clarendon, Texas, was fatally 
injured while attempting to board a moving train at Caldwell, Kans., March 1. He was born 
at Lockport, N. Y., sixty-one years ago. At the opening of the Civil War he enlisted on the 
Union side, and fought until the close of the war, when he was discharged with the rank of 
captain. 

Wheeler.— Cyrenus Wheeler, Jr., President of the Cayuga County Savings Bank, Auburn, 
N. Y., died March 24. He was held in the highest regard both as a banker and a citizen. 
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I NDUSTRIAL STOCKS AS A BASIS FOR BANK LOANS appear to have 
fallen into some disfavor as a result of the recent consolidation 
of various concerns capitalized on an extensive scale. This may be 
taken as a conservative reaction on the part of the banks, whose loans 
are necessarily an important factor in upholding or depressing prices 
on the Stock Exchange. 

The period since the panic of 1893 has for the general public been 
one of economy and recuperation. The immense growth of exports, 
both of products and manufactures, has brought a large amount of 
money into the country during the past three or four years. For a 
time the distrust consequent on the financial crisis of 1893 prevented 
investment, and the gradually accumulating surplus of the country 
was piled up in banks, waiting for opportunities. 

The tendency to turn almost all forms of business into corpora- 
tions has been prominent during the last quarter of a century. The 
competition among these corporations had become nearly if not quite 
as great as it ever was among private firms. The next step in this 
line was to endeavor to overcome this competition by the consolidation 
of rival corporations into trusts. The motives for this process of con- 
solidation and the arguments in its favor are well known; they were 
greater economy in management, and a more absolute control of 
markets. The growth of the foreign trade of the United States gave 
additional reasons for the formation of these combinations. There is 
no doubt that a large part of the confidence which has been manifested 
toward the stocks of industrial consolidations has been due to the 
belief that a great foreign market is now opening for American man- 
ufactures. There is certainly a solid foundation for the confidence 
manifested by the public, and if this foundation had been the 
only thing relied on, profits corresponding to the original amounts 
invested in the industrial stocks would have been realized. But 
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speculation always accompanies every development of this kind, and 
there seems to be no doubt that in many cases the prices of industrial 
stocks have advanced far beyond the point warranted by the real 
facts surrounding the business of the trust or corporation. Also 
when enterprises started on a sound basis win the confidence of the 
investing public, there are sure to start up a crowd of mushroom 
growths of the same apparent character, which it is hard to distin- 
guish from the real thing. There is no doubt that great discrimina- 
tion should be exercised in judging of this new class of securities. 
Industrial stocks should not be condemned wholesale. There are 
many of them that can show an ample basis of value. It must also 
be remembered that very few of these industries have by actual 
experience shown what degree of profit they can realize. All that is 
known in regard to most of them is the average profit of the separate 
concerns out of which the trust was composed. Of course this forms 
a starting point, but the increased profits to grow out of the new 
organization are necessarily in a great degree speculative, being 
dependent upon the economies, the improved methods of manufacture 
and the wider markets. 

The true rule by which all this class of securities should be judged 
is the profits before the new organization, with the addition of such 
actual figures as can be obtained in regard to the working of the new 
system. 

The use of the new industrial securities as collateral for the loans 
necessary to carry them in Stock Exchange speculation exposed them 
to all the risks of unwarranted rise in price, and equally unreasonable 
depreciation. Most of these fluctuations have been entirely independ- 
ent of any real figures as to the probable profitableness of the business 
involved. They were dependent upon the state of the money market, 
the fears of the loaning banks, or the desire to reap a profit during a 
brief speculative excitement. 

It is usually considered essential to the success of the stock he is 
promoting, for a promoter to get it listed on the Stock Exchange. It 
gives it the only prominence that is essential in the minds of a large 
part of the investing public, who knowing the risks invest simply 
with the gambler’s hope that they will get out in good time. But 
there is little doubt that many sound enterprises have had serious set- 
backs on account of too early exploitation in the stock markets. 

The action of the New York banks in giving a check to the too 
rapid rise in industrial stocks was one that will in the long run 
redound to the interest of all industrial organizations that have some- 
thing in them. Moreover, it seems probable from many indications 
that the general public in investing in these industrials are not so 
blind as many suppose. That they have considerable knowledge of 
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the real worth of many of these enterprises may be suspected from 
the persistence with which they purchase the stocks, when profes- 
sional speculators see fit to unload them. Many of these trusts are 
formed to carry on business, with the details of which many people are 
much more familiar than with the management of railroads or steam- 
ship lines, and they either know or think they know that there must 
eventually be profits. 

Like all new kinds of investment, the industrials must have time 
to settle each one to its true rank in the investment market. The 
apparent attack upon them as a basis for loans was really a blessing 
in disguise and will tend to prevent the disastrous results of unchecked 
speculation. 



The proportion op capital to deposits naturally tends to 
grow less as the surplus wealth of the country increases and accumu- 
lates in the banks either in the form of money or bank credits. 

On February 4, 1899, the returns to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency of the National banks in New York city showed deposits 
amounting to about eight hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The 
capital alone of these banks was $47,600,000, and the surplus and 
undivided profits about $61,000,000. The stockholders’ liability was 
in addition $47,600,000 more. 

The capital of the New York banks is only about one-seventeenth 
of the deposits. An examination of the returns for the same date 
from other cities shows a similar disproportion between capital and 
deposits. But by a sort of a paradox the public seem to show a tend- 
ency to increase their deposits in the banks having the smallest pro- 
portionate amount of capital, as this proportional amount seems to 
decrease at those points known as money centres, to which deposits 
seem to flow from all parts of the country. It appears to be a natural 
law that as the wealth of a country increases the deposits in banks 
increase out of all proportion to the capital invested by the stock- 
holders. 

In all the history of the second Bank of the United States, from 
1817 to 1840, the capital of the bank being $35,000,000, the deposits 
never exceeded $32,000,000, and much of the time they did not equal 
one-half of that sum. 

The truth is that in the highest type of banking credit almost 
wholly takes the place of capital, and it is entirely probable that if 
the law permitted the capital of most of the New York banks could 
be altogether withdrawn, and deposits would continue to come to 
them just the same as ever. Between the Bank of the United States 
with its capital of $35,000,000 and from sixteen to thirty- two millions 
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of deposits, and the National banks of New York city with a capital 
of $47,000,000 and deposits of $850,000,000, the contrast is very great. 

The real security for deposits rests not on capital but on the man- 
agement of the loans and bank reserves. 

The confidence of the public in the institutions referred to as well 
as in a proportionate degree in all the banks in the country, as shown 
by the entrusting of their money on deposit, indicates most clearly 
that there could be no great danger in entrusting these banks with 
the issue of circulating notes and the maintenance of the gold reserve 
of the country. 

The trouble is that in this matter the lessons of the past are inter- 
preted too literally. Under the conditions which existed in the early 
history of the country, when the privilege of issuing circulating notes 
was in many cases a gift of capital, bestowed by the Legislature on 
political favorites, the public were often made the victims of ignorant 
and dishonest speculators. Such abuses of the circulation privilege as 
occurred under the banking systems of many States when the coun- 
try was new would at the present time be almost impossible. In those 
times the circulation privilege was the only resource of many banks. 
They had no capital and no deposits to speak of. To-day banks can- 
not commence business without a paid-in capital ; but what is more 
important, they cannot profitably continue business without a line of 
deposits at least equal to their capital. 

Many of the apprehensions felt by conservative bankers in regard 
to the issue of circulation on the basis of general assets would be 
removed, if the privilege were confined to established banks having 
a line of deposits equal at least to their capital. 

In other words, if no new bank were permitted to have circulation 
except such as was secured by bonds, until after its business became 
well established and examination showed a line of bona fide deposits 
equal to its capital. 

It has been customary to measure the circulation allowed by cap- 
ital. This custom is derived from the days when deposits were small 
and fluctuating. The circulation permitted to be issued should more 
reasonably bear some relation to the average deposits of a bank. In 
the days when bank charters were granted by Legislatures as political 
prizes, and stock subscriptions were given away as desirable presents, 
it was important to fix the proportion of circulation to capital. The 
happy holder of the right to subscribe gave his note for his shares. 
When the circulation was issued he received his proportion and paid 
his note. If the proportion was 100 per cent, of capital, his bank 
stock cost him nothing. If it was more, he had enough to start a 
deposit account; if less, he had to furnish money from his own funds 
or borrow. The whole business of the bank started and grew from 
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the circulation privilege. In many cases it was all the capital the 
bank had. 

Many of the older and more conservative bankers fear a return to 
this sort of thing if the privilege of circulation on general assets were 
again permitted. The danger would be very slight with those banks 
already well established, but some might be tempted to start new 
banks simply to obtain circulation. This, it is suggested, might be 
prevented by putting all new banks on a period of probation until 
they had demonstrated the reason of their being by obtaining a line 
of bona fide deposits at least equal to their paid-in capital. This 
would not prevent well-established State banks from receiving the 
privilege; it would in fact protect all established banks from unfair 
competition. The circulation privilege properly exercised is in fact 
primarily a protection to deposits and not to capital except indirectly. 
To fix its limit by capital is arbitrary though necessary, because cap- 
ital is the most stable item in a bank account. 

It is believed that to make a good line of bona fide deposits a sine 
qua non of the issue of circulation to any bank, would remove the 
most serious objection to the issue of circulation on the basis of gen- 
eral assets. 



The scarcity of paper currency has had the effect of reviv- 
ing the agitation in favor of the issue of gold certificates, which was 
suspended by Secretary Carlisle in 1893, under the provision in the 
Act of July 12, 1882, which requires such suspension whenever the 
amount of gold coin and gold bullion reserved in the Treasury for 
the redemption of United States notes shall fall below one hundred 
millions of dollars. It appears to be the policy of the Treasury not 
to resume the issue of such certificates unless directed to do so by 
Congress. There seems to have yet been no appeal made either to 
judicial authority or to Congress to determine whether it is within 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to resume the issue of 
these certificates after the suspension contemplated by the law of 1882 
had once gone into effect. 

There is no doubt that these certificates in large denominations 
were a great convenience to the banks at the money centres in the 
handling of the gold transferred from one to the other in the settle- 
ment of the balances of the exchanges. They seemed to be the more 
necessary because of the large transfers of gold between the United 
States sub-Treasury (the chief officer of which is a member of the 
New York Clearing-House) and the banks, because the gold certifi- 
cates issued by the banks themselves are not available for transactions 
with the sub-Treasury. 
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This demand for convenience in making the transfer of gold in 
large amounts seems ter be the most important reason for resuming 
the issue of the gold certificates. If it were not for this demand there 
would probably be no agitation of the subject. The Treasury itself 
has been averse to resuming the issue because the general public were 
by means of these certificates enabled to use the Treasury as a cheap 
place of deposit for their gold, which was always drawn out at a time 
when the moral effect of its withdrawal was most injurious to the 
credit of the Government. 

Perhaps the difficulty might be obviated by restricting the issue 
of gold certificates to large denominations only ; but this could not be 
legally done, inasmuch as if the issue were resumed at all, no gold 
offered for deposit could be refused, and the denominations authorized 
by law could be demanded. It is possible thart the law might be con- 
strued to give the Secretary a discretion, as it simply provides that the 
certificates shall be in denominations of not less than twenty dollars, 
and that he might confine issues to large denominations under this dis- 
cretion, but there is no doubt that he would expose himself to attack for 
discriminating in favor of the banks and against the general public. 

It seems probable, however, that the inconvenience of the transfer 
of gold might be overcome by the issue of legal-tender notes of large 
denominations in exchange for gold. The Secretary now receives 
gold in exchange for legal-tender notes, and there would be no diffi- 
culty in printing such quantity of large denominations as might be 
required, retiring an equal quantity of the smaller legal-tender notes. 
This would have the effect of relieving the inconvenience now 
encountered in exchanges of gold between the sub-Treasury and the 
banks, and would place some millions of legal-tender notes in a posi- 
tion where they would be less likely to be presented for redemption; 
moreover if they were presented for redemption the gold would be 
taken out of that portion of the reserve provided by the public. It is 
possible that the present Congress may pass a law carrying out the 
suggestion of the President, restricting the issue of legal-tender notes 
once redeemed to cases where gold is deposited against them. The 
result of such a law would be to convert all the outstanding legal- 
tender notes into gold certificates within a year or two and the whole 
controversy in regard to resuming the issue of the gold certificates of 
1882 would come to an end. The denominations of legal-tender 
notes may be as large as the Secretary shall deem expedient. Such 
large legal-tender notes issued against gold would perhaps in time be 
used almost exclusively for clearing-house purposes in place of and in 
addition to the clearing-house certificates now improvised by the banks 
themselves ; and in that event, a large portion if not the whole of the 
present legal-tender notes might be taken out of circulation. 
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The recent arrests op counterfeiters of silver certificates 
and revenue stamps indicate the importance of having the printing of 
the paper money of the country under the control of the general Gov- 
ernment. Whatever changes may be made in the currency laws, 
whether the notes are issued by the banks or the Government, the 
preparation of the plates and the printing of the notes should be under 
the direct supervision of the latter. In this way only, in a country 
of so great extent as the United States, can counterfeiting of the notes 
be most effectually guarded against. 

Under the State banking systems in operation before the Civil 
War, the great diversity in the designs of the notes, and the uncer- 
tainty in regard to the value of many of those that were genuine, 
tended to create so much confusion in the public mind that the coun- 
terfeiter had a tempting field for his activity. The laws of each State, 
moreover, in regard to the crime of counterfeiting the notes of its 
banks, varied in their character from those of other States, and could 
not be enforced in other States except by requisition and extradition. 
The central Government, having jurisdiction over the whole territory, 
is in a position to keep up a system of secret service that would be 
burdensome as an expense to any one State. 

The argument derived from these considerations is very strong in 
favor of the view that it is against public policy if not unconstitutional 
for a State to charter a bank having the privilege of issuing circulat- 
ing notes. 

The extent to which paper notes are now issued and the compara- 
tive infrequency with which they are redeemed, make it worth while 
for the counterfeiter to develop his greatest resources. Under the old 
State bank system, no one bank issued any very large quantity of 
notes compared with the aggregate, and the issue of any profitable 
number of counterfeits on any one bank was sure to attract attention. 
The similarity of the design of the National bank note makes the 
increase of the issue of one bank of little moment. In taking National 
bank notes not one person in ten ever notes the particular institution 
by which it may have been issued. In regard to Government notes 
there is no distinction of this kind. 

The counterfeiter is tempted, therefore, to carry on his business on 
a grand scale. The success with which the attempts hitherto made 
to impose imitation money on the public have been detected and pun- 
ished, indicates the skill with which the operations of the secret service 
are conducted. 

Apparently one of the greatest opportunities for counterfeiting on 
a large scale is afforded by the standard silver dollar. Although to 
a certain extent a mere token of value, the material of which it is 
made is held to be determinate of its genuineness to the ordinary 
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observer. A silver dollar from silver nine- tenths fine made elsewhere 
than at the United States mints would probably pass in general circu- 
lation almost as readily as if made at those mints, and yet technically 
it would be a counterfeit. The outside manufacturer of such dollars 
would make a profit of more than one hundred per cent, on each dol- 
lar manufactured. It has been rumored from time to time that many 
such dollars have been put into circulation. It certainly would 
require much less skill to prepare a design for a silver dollar than for 
a one dollar paper note. Counterfeiters, however, seem to reason 
that as they must run considerable risk in any event, they will make 
the business as profitable as possible, and in doing this they are almost 
sure to neglect in theiiMnanufactures the expensive finish which causes 
the genuine notes and coin to bear sure witness of their quality to the 
expert. 



The collection of country bank checks, which has been 
for so long a subject of discussion in banking circles, is at length 
being acted upon in a number of the leading cities. 

The Boston banks have been for some time considering a system 
by which checks of New England banks outside of Boston deposited 
in Boston institutions could be sorted and cashed and returned to the 
bank upon which the checks were drawn. The scheme involves the 
keeping in some Boston bank by each of the New England banks of 
an account from which checks drawn upon it can be paid. The whole 
design is analogous to the Suffolk Bank system of redemption of the 
notes of New England State banks which was successfully in operation 
before the Civil War. 

There is no reason why country checks could not be handled in 
this manner with advantage both to the banks of Boston and their 
correspondent New England banks. Some charge would necessarily 
be made for the labor of carrying out this plan, but it might be made 
very moderate, as most of the checks would be settled through the 
clearing-house. The charge would fall upon the banks on which the 
checks are drawn and not on the merchants or business men who take 
them at par from their customers. 

The use of personal checks in making payments has been growing 
from year to year. These checks are in reality a form of currency 
furnished by the people themselves and they add very much to the 
promptness and convenience of making remittances. There is no 
doubt, however, that to the principal city banks where these checks 
tend to accumulate in large amounts, their collection is a considera- 
ble expense, and it is right that they should be reimbursed for this 
expense. But there is much diversity of opinion upon whom this 
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expense should fall. Under the arrangement made by the New York 
Clearing-House, charging a certain percentage upon such checks 
deposited with the clearing-house banks, the entire expense seems to 
fall on the merchants and business men whose accounts with their 
customers are settled with these checks. Of course the merchants 
can makg themselves whole by charging sufficiently more for their 
goods to make up for the discount on checks received in payment, or 
they can refuse to receive such checks, and demand funds at par in 
New York. But this course will at once interfere with the conven- 
ience of the purchasing public, and may tend to take trade away from 
New York city. 

It seems most reasonable that the expense of collecting these checks 
should be borne by the banks upon which they are drawn, as these 
banks are the ones that received the benefit of the delay in the presen- 
tation of the checks for payment. The depositors in the banks who 
draw the checks are the ones to finally bring about the necessary 
reform, by requiring their banks to keep such accounts m the money 
centres as will cause checks drawn upon them to be at par in those 
centres. As a matter of fact most of the outside banks of the country 
do keep balances with banks in the great financial centres, and some 
system, like that proposed for the New England banks in Boston, 
could be easily inaugurated for all the country banks in any of the 
money centres. When the public begins to understand this matter 
rightly no one will deposit money in any bank which will not agree 
to make its checks equal to par at any of the money centres. 

The action of the New York Clearing-House banks is, however, 
right from their standpoint. It is the only way in which the expense 
of collecting the checks in question can eventually be put where it 
belongs. The merchants and others who will have to bear the first 
brunt of these charges can readily manage to place the expense where 
it belongs, viz. : on the drawee banks, by advising their customers 
that they must take steps to furnish funds at par in New York. No 
doubt there will be inequalities at first, but in the end all banks will 
probably find it to their advantage in securing accounts to pay their 
customers checks at the money centres. 




The conclusion of the war with Spain having been effected 
by the formal exchange of ratifications, the remaining problem is to 
establish good government among the people of the acquired territory. 

In a new and somewhat unlooked-for situation it is to be expected 
that there will be many differences of opinion as to the course to be 
pursued. The greatest opposition to the policy of the present Admin- 
istration seems to be in regard to the Philippine Islands. As no 
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policy has been formally declared, the critics are mainly attacking 
inferences drawn by themselves from the action of the commanders 
of the American forces in the islands. The war with the natives of 
the islands has grown out of circumstances that were unexpected and 
beyond control. The march of events was so rapid and there was 
such lack of information in regard to the conditions existing in 
Manila, that no plan could be formed in advance. The first troops 
were sent to support the fleet and to complete the conquest of the 
Spanish forces. Almost before they arrived the war with Spain in 
Cuba and Porto Rico had collapsed. The natives under Aguinaldo, 
in haste to plunder the effects of the Spaniards retiring from Manila 
and too impatient to allow the Americans time to declare their pur- 
poses, broke out into open war. Our forces could not decline the 
contest. They were bound to protect themselves and to protect prop- 
erty. There is hardly any step that has been taken by the American 
Generals which cannot be defended on the ground of intelligent self- 
defense. The character of the fighting has been such as might be 
expected when one of the combatant parties is little removed from the 
condition of savagery. 

There are signs that the opposition to the establishment of Ameri- 
can authority in the Philippines on the part of Aguinaldo and his 
followers is on the point of collapse, and the end of the insurrection 
may be announced at any time. When this condition of affairs is 
reached, the discussion of the future disposition of the islands or the 
form of government to be given them will be opportune, but not before. 

Some critics never have any patience ; they are like the man who 
condemned the bean because it did not sprout the next day after it 
was planted. To any one who does not wish to impute motives, 
there seems to be yet ample time in which the United States may 
extend freedom of government to the natives of the Philippines, com- 
bined with protection from foreign interference, in a manner that will 
relieve them from the burdens of Spanish despotism and enable them 
to set up a government of their own. 

Notwithstanding all the apparent opposition to what is called 
imperialism, and the carping at the various steps by which the coun- 
try became involved with the Philippine Islands, the complaints that if 
this, that or the other thing had or had not done, the situation would 
have been different, the tendency to advise, remonstrate, and plain- 
tively reflect, on what is finished and unalterable — notwithstanding 
all this, it is probable that no one would to-day advocate that our 
fleets and armies should evacuate and sail away, leaving the natives 
to their devices. 

If a protectorate is established, the United States cannot confine 
itself to having ships sailing around the islands and warning off for- 
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eign interlopers. Order must be maintained on shore ; and to main- 
tain this order in some cases force must be used before the warring 
elements among the natives can be reduced to a happy family. 

Probably the worst government that could be introduced by a 
civilized nation would be better than any government which could be 
inaugurated by the Filipinos themselves. 

The excitement about the policy to be pursued toward the acquired 
territories will no doubt die out as soon as the charms of novelty 
of a new subject of discussion have become worn. In five years the 
interest in these foreign apanages will have become of the same sort 
as that now manifested about the Indian reservations. 



The permanency op the gold standard in the United States, 
under prevailing conditions, is frequently a subject of speculative 
discussion. The only conclusion that can be reached in such an 
inquiry is that as far as can be judged from the present wealth and 
production of the country, its increasing exports, and the balance of 
trade in its favor, there is no reason to fear any failure to keep all the 
currency of the country redeemable in gold. So far there is no harm 
in the speculation, although it has little utility. 

The danger from this and other kindred discussions is that they 
furnish ammunition to the opponents of the gold standard, and con- 
tinue an agitation which might otherwise die a natural death. Other 
nations not nearly so rich or advantageously situated as the United 
States have established and maintained the gold standard. They 
may at times have suspended coin payments, but the standard still 
existed and all departures from it were accurately measured from day 
to day. The mere suspension of specie payments does not indicate 
any abrogation of the monetary standard. During the Civil War all 
monetary transactions were carried on in paper money which was 
temporarily irredeemable, but the gold standard was never abrogated. 
The real value of this paper currency was continually known by the 
application of the metallic standard during every hour of the business 
day. The gold premium showed how far this currency varied from 
the standard, and it was only in comparison with the standard that 
its value was measured. 

The suspension of specie payments, therefore, is a very different 
thing from a real change in or abrogation of a previously existing 
standard of value. In the United States, for instance, the present 
gold standard will be maintained so long as by explicit law, or by the 
construction of existing law, the gold dollar of present weight and 
fineness is unchanged, and is not superseded by a gold dollar of any 
other weight or fineness, nor by a dollar composed of any other metal. 
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At present construction of existing monetary laws practically makes 
the gold dollar the standard by which all other money, coin and paper, 
is measured or redeemed. This dollar has been the standard since 
1837, and in this sense the gold standard has been maintained in the 
United States for over sixty years. But during that period there 
have been several suspensions of coin payment both on the part of the 
banks and of the United States Treasury. The same thing might 
also happen in the future, but is no more likely to happen with the 
gold standard than with the silver or any other metallic standard. 

The speculation, therefore, in regard to the future ability of the 
United States to maintain the gold standard, as far as it concerns the 
security of that standard from any essential change, that is, from 
the change from a gold dollar of one weight and fineness to another 
weight and fineness, or from a gold dollar to a dollar of any other 
metal, can soon satisfy its doubts by the fact that for over sixty years 
the unchanged gold dollar has been the standard in the United States. 

If, however, this speculative investigation concerns itself with the 
probabilities whether specie payments can always be maintained in 
the future, it at once branches out into a realm of bewildering uncer- 
tainty. In the first place there is no possibility of knowing at what 
moment Congress may change or amend the present monetary laws. 
It is one thing to speculate what might happen financially in the 
event the present laws are to continue, and another if they are to be 
changed. It would te bewildering enough to undertake to prophesy 
the financial future of the country if it were sure that the present 
laws were to be unchanged. If forecasts are to be made in regard to 
the effects of changes in the monetary laws, assumptions and suppo- 
sitions innumerable must be made and each of them worked out sep- 
arately even to approach a tangible conclusion. There even can be 
no certainty that in making these assumptions the right one will be 
hit upon, as the possibilities of the variations of laws are almost 
infinite. 

The speculation therefore necessarily resolves itself into a forecast 
of the future increase in wealth and resources, founded on present 
conditions, and the conclusion may be reached that a country of 
wealth and resources sufficiently great may maintain specie payments 
on a gold basis. Such a country, however, could also manage to 
worry along with any standard or any system of currency. In fact, 
the survival of the business interests of the country notwithstanding 
unwisfi monetary laws and dangerous experiments with silver, is 
ascribed by many to the superabundant vigor and vitality of the 
nation. The hardy fruit tree in rich soil will grow and blossom and 
bring fruit, although trained in a position constrained and unnatural. 
The mere fact that there is great promise of the future increase of 
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the wealth and resources of the country, proves nothing for the gold 
standard particularly. The best way to maintain it is to refrain from 
much discussion of the subject. The sooner the country begins to 
look upon it as a fixed fact no more to be successfully interfered with 
than the equator or the zodiac, the better. It is of course possible 
to scientifically discuss the nature of the equator and the zodiac, but 
whether they will be maintained in the future seems to be a rather 
futile subject of speculation. 




The construction of a ship canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans at some point in the comparatively narrow neck of 
land connecting North and South America, should be of great im- 
portance to the United States. 

There are at least four proposed routes, and of these two, the 
Nicaragua and Panama lines, are in the possession of private com- 
panies. The Panama route is the scene of the great De Lesseps 
failure, and is being worked by a successor of his company. It is 
impossible to judge accurately of the energy which is being expended 
on the development of this route, but it may be suspected that the 
present company has yet to secure much greater resources before the 
completion of this canal will be feasible. 

The Nicaraguan route is in possession of the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany, by concessions from the Nicaraguan Government, which con- 
cessions are disputed, and the Maritime Company virtually confesses 
to its inability to complete the canal within any reasonable period with 
the resources it is able to procure on its own credit. 

If it were to be determined to be of vital importance to the United 
States to have the canal constructed, before the work could be done 
the Government would on either of the two routes mentioned have to 
clear the ground by buying up the company in real or assumed pos- 
session. One of these companies is French and the other American, 
and this, of course, is a sentimental reason why the Nicaragua route 
should be selected and the American company bought out ; but in 
reality commercial companies have no nationality, and probably one 
will prove as rapacious as the other. 

It is suspected that the show of life lately visible in the Panama 
Company is due to the belief that the United States or some other 
country will step in to complete the canal, and as a preliminary buy 
out the French owners, who will thus secure some little return for the 
immense amount of French capital wasted on this enterprise. 

There is no doubt a feeling among the nations of the earth that 
the United States would look with a hostile eye on any nation that 
would attempt to construct an inter-oceanic canal in the Western 
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Hemisphere. The De Lesseps attempt did not excite any great ap- 
prehension, because it was not undertaken on the part of the French 
Government, and there was a feeling from the first that the under- 
taking would not succeed, based, perhaps, on the knowledge that the 
difficulties were greater than should be attempted by private capital. 
It was practically impossible to secure subscriptions to the scheme in 
this country. It was the success of De Lesseps with the Suez Canal 
which inspired the confidence of French capital in the Panama scheme. 
The fact was overlooked that in the Suez scheme De Lesseps had 
the real assistance of the Egyptian Government, without which his 
private company would probably have entirely collapsed, as did his 
Panama Company, where he could obtain no Government assistance. 

France is not commercially of sufficient importance to warrant her 
giving governmental support to the construction of any of the great 
inter-oceanic canals, or to undertake their construction. Great Brit- 
ain’s interests do not lie so much in a western route as they do in the 
eastern. There are no other nations likely to undertake the con- 
struction of inter-oceanic canals in the Western Hemisphere. This 
is known pretty well by all thinking men, and the private companies 
which, on one pretext or another, control these inter-oceanic routes, 
all look to the United States as the source of their profits. The Te- 
huantepec and Darien routes also have their advocates, interested 
in much the same manner as the Nicaragua and the Panama routes. 

Assuming that a ship canal, if it is constructed at all, will be con- 
structed by the United States Government, and that such construc- 
tion is necessary for the commercial advantage and protection of the 
Nation, there is no doubt that the United States could by diplomatic 
negotiations secure concessions from the Central American States for 
the construction of the canal over any route which might be selected, 
as cheaply as it could buy out any one of the companies now alleging 
that they have concessions and franchises for sale. 

It is not at all certain that better routes could be discovered than 
any of those that have been so widely advertised. But before any- 
thing is undertaken, a careful examination of all the proposed and 
other possible routes should be made. It is possible that after buying 
out the Maritime Company, for instance, or the Panama Company, 
that the United States Government would discover that it had still to 
buy out Nicaragua or the States of Colombia. As to the Nicaragua 
route there seems already to be some kind of a contest between two 
or three different sets of companies holding concessions. And there 
are grave doubts whether the concession already made to the Panama 
Canal Company has not lapsed by limitation. It is better before any 
bill is passed that the matter should be investigated by an impartial 
commission which will report upon all aspects of the matter. 
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REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD CURRENCY 

REFORM. 



The Republicans of the new House of Representatives appointed a caucus 
committee to act during the recess, and to draw up a bill for currency reform 
to be presented early in the session when Congress again meets. The appoint- 
ment of this committee may indicate that the majority are realizing that a 
political error may have been made in neglecting the monetary question at 
the last session, and are now in earnest in the desire to accomplish something 
in this direction at the earliest possible moment, or it may be merely a pallia* 
tive against adverse criticism, in line with the temporizing policy heretofore 
pursued. 

The make-up of the committee shows that it will not be prejudiced in 
favor of any of the measures introduced during the last Congress, as none of 
its members has prepared or introduced any of these bills. They are all men 
who will give great weight to the political possibilities involved in monetary 
reform. 

After all, however, when Congressional legislation is considered, the dis- 
tinction between political motives and those not political is more apparent 
than real The main question with those who desire legislation, monetary or 
otherwise, is whether it can pass both houses and become a law. The secur- 
ing of the necessary votes is always a political question. Thus in regard to 
currency reform, several good plans have been proposed which, if they could 
be enacted into laws, would apparently be beneficial in their operation upon 
the business of the country. But none of these plans has sufficiently impressed 
itself on the minds of legislators to cause them even to take it up in earnest. 
All of these plans contained features for the amendment of the Federal bank- 
ing laws, and it seems it is this phase of the monetary question which forms 
the greatest stumbling-block. 

Why the men who are regarded as the best qualified to judge of political 
chances appear to fear to undertake any banking legislation can only be 
surmised. It was by appeals to the thrifty classes, to the real working peo- 
ple of the country, that the victory over the free coinage of silver was won. 
As respects the maintenance of the gold standard the banks and all capital- 
ists, large and small, were a unit. If they were similarly united as to bank- 
ing legistation there would be no more difficulty in getting Congress^to enact 
amendments to our banking laws than in defeating laws in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. The committee appointed to prepare a currency measure 
for the next Congress is, it is said, very loath to recommend any serious 
change in the bank currency, but is not disinclined to definitely declare 
the gold dollar the standard and to make all bonds and other obligations of 
the United States payable in that standard dollar alone. 

The hesitation as to bank legislation on the part of the average member 
of the House of Representatives of whom the members of the caucus com- 
mittee may be taken as typical, appears to be mainly due to the conflicting 
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views and the rivalries among the banks themselves. There are now in the 
United States financial institutions which in one way or another do some 
kind of a banking business in five chief classes. There are trust companies, 
Savings banks, State banks, private banks and National banks. All of these 
are practically on a par as far as the issue of circulating notes is concerned* 
for under the present law the National banks have no advantage in the use 
of their credit as a basis for circulation. A law to issue circulation on gen- 
eral credit would change this basis of practical equality. No banks bat 
National banks could avail themselves of its provisions. State and private 
bankers could of course become National banks by going through the process 
of conversion, but trust companies and Savings banks could not. The State 
banks and private bankers had rather have the currency continue as it now 
Is, because if the change is made and they continue as State banks and pri- 
vate bankers, they will be at a serious disadvantage in competition with 
National banks. To change their status is distasteful to their instinct of con- 
servatism and would also radically change many of their methods of doing 
business. Trust companies and Savings banks would be still more loath to 
endorse any change in the law, as they can in no way gain any posable ad- 
vantage from it. The present method of having all the paper currency 
issued by the Government places all the financial institutions on a level, giv- 
ing no advantage to one class above another. The opposition therefore to 
the issue of a currency by the banks comes more from the banks themselves 
than from any other class in the community. It is believed that a canvass 
of the members of the House of Representatives from all sections would show 
that they are made aware of this, whenever any plan for a bank currency is 
proposed, by letters from their most influential constituents. 

If this is the case, what is to be done? It is acknowledged by the very ones 
who oppose bank currency legislation that the legal-tender notes and other 
Government notes ought to be retired; that their retention is a constant 
menace to the Treasury ; but that they can not very well be retired unless 
some other form of paper currency is substituted. It must be acknowledged 
that Government notes in several respects meet the wants of the community. 
They are homogeneous and safe to the holder. If it were not for their lack 
of elasticity and the periodical danger they entail on the Treasury, by which 
the indirect losses to the business community are greater than any gain in 
their use, there would be no reason for their retirement. 

Owing however to the tacit opposition to a credit bank currency issued by 
National banks which arises from the conservatism of financial institutions, 
it is probable that if any measure for such bank currency becomes a law it 
will have to be forced on the financial community, as much as the original 
National Currency Act was forced upon them in 1863. Congress never rises 
to the height of opposition to an important class except under the very great- 
est pressure of emergency, and it is not likely that such pressure will arise. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the caucus committee will do more than 
recommend legislation strengthening the gold standard and gradually retiring 
the legal-tender notes. It is, however, of little importance how much they 
recommend if their action results in the currency question being seriously 
taken up by Congress. Agitation will go on until a good working system of 
banking and currency is secured, and this consummation will be hastened by 
the report of the caucus committee, whatever its character may be. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF A BANKING CURRENCY. 



The bank note is only one of several forms in which a bank may grant its 
credit, but it has attracted the special attention of writers and lawmakers 
because of its use in general circulation as a substitute for money. The issue 
of notes was a common-law right in England until the passage of the Bank 
Act in 1844. The restrictions imposed by the Act extending the charter of 
the Bank of England in 1709 did not affect individuals and partnerships of 
less than six persons. When it was finally thought proper, upon grounds of 
public policy and convenience, to limit future issues of bank notes to the 
Bank of England, the vested right of banks already issuing notes was not 
assailed and they were permitted in perpetuity and without regulation as to 
reserves or guarantees for the safety of the notes, to keep in circulation as 
many notes as the average amount outstanding for each bank during the 
twelve weeks preceding April 27, 1844. The amount then left outstanding 
was £5,153,417 for the 207 private banks and £3,478,230 for the 72 joint- 
stock banks, of which £1,374,376 remained outstanding on account of the 
private banks and £1,742,868 on account of the joint-stock banks on January 
1, 1899. In France the right of private note issue was declared to exist by a 
competent writer as recently as 1866,* and in Belgium the Government, while 
restricting the issue of notes to corporations authorized by the State, has 
reserved the right to create such corporations at any time as rivals of the 
National Bank, t This original status of the bank note is a fact which should 
not be overlooked in following its later development. The view which has 
been industriously encouraged by the critics of a banking currency, that the 
issue of notes is equivalent to the coining of money and should be an exclu- 
sive right of the Government, whatever may be its abstract merits, is not 
based upon historical precedent. The bank note was originally recognized 
as one of several forms of issuing banking credit, subject in the nature of the 
case to no other restrictions than those imposed upon the issue of deposit 
receipts or the granting of loans. How closely the one form of credit resem- 
bled the other is suggested by the following passage from Prof. MacLeod : J 

“Bankers’ notes were at first merely written on paper, like any other promissory 
notes ; and they were for any sums. In 1729 Child <fe Co. introduced the practice of having 
their notes partly printed and partly written like a modern check. But still they were not 
like modern bank notes for even pounds, but just for any odd sums that might be required, 
like a check. London bankers appear to have issued their own notes till about 1793, when 
perhaps the panic of that year may have shown them the danger of having their notes In 
the hands of the public ; and it seems that they discontinued issuing them about that time. 
But they were never forbidden to issue notes till the Bank Charter Act of 1844.” 

The origin of the bank note only partly covered by the metallic reserve is 
shrouded in the uncertainty which surrounds the creation of any instrument 
of modern civilized life which is a natural growth from certain conditions 

* Horn, “ La LiberU det Banquet," p. 885, seq. 

+ Noel, “ Banquet d' Emission en Europe" 1, p. 481. 

% “ The Theory and Practice of Banking,” I, p. 331* 
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rather than an isolated event. Prof. MacLeod finds that certificates repre- 
senting deposits of gold and silver were issued in China under the dynasty of 
Th&ng as early as 807 of our era. A later issue in 960, under the dynasty of 
the Soung, was known as pian-thsian — “flying” or “ current ” money. A 
joint-stock company of rich merchants was authorized in 1021 to issue notes 
payable in three years. This seems to have been the first case of partly cov- 
ered notes. The company met with disaster and the Emperor forbade the 
future formation of such banks. 41 The origin of the bank note in Europe is 
usually attributed to Palmstruch, the founder of the Bank of Sweden, in 
1658, but Prof. Block declares that “ bills to bearer have been without donbt 
invented several times and in different countries.” The manner of this evo- 
lution he thus describes : t 

“ There can be only conjectures upon the origin of the bill payable at sight and to 
bearer, called the bank bill or bank note. It is probable that receipts {bulletin*) or certifi- 
cates of deposit became a medium of circulation by the custom which was established at 
passing them from hand to hand without endorsing them, which naturally resulted in re- 
placing the name of the depositor by a formula which, ascribed the certificate to the bearer. 
* * * Certain authors credit the birth of the bank bill to Sweden about 1060, at least as 
a governmental measure, but paper to bearer is much more ancient. It is evident that it 
springs from the usage of certain bankers in offering their paper, already known upon the 
market, for the paper of their client. As they paid punctually, the circulation strengthened 
by their signature was a powerful aid to them. The bill of the small merchant has three 
defects : (1) The signature is unknown ; (2) the amount of the bill is not even, and hence k 
Inconvenient for exchanges ; (3) the maturity is relatively distant. The remedy consisted 
In avoiding these three inconvenienoes, and the trapezetai, or Greek bankers, as soon as they 
had acquired sufficient standing, were able to replace the certificate of deposit (uniformly or 
at the will of the depositor) by a direct engagement to pay at sight to the bearer, divided 
into bills for round sums.” 

The bank note is described by Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu as “a promise made 
by a banker to pay a definite sum to bearer at sight.” f This is equally true 
whether the note is fully covered by coin or partly covered by commercial secur- 
ities. In the first instance the only advantage of the note is the greater conveni- 
ence of handling and transporting paper as the representative of coin. This 
advantage is important and is illustrated by the large use of notes in France, 
England, Russia, and other countries, notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
their equivalent in coin and bullion is in the custody of the great banks. The 
handling and counting of gold coin in large amounts is not only much lees 
convenient than the counting of piles of notes but wears out the coin and 
requires the testing of each piece showing wear, in order to determine if the 
reduction of the weight is within the limit of tolerance allowed by law. 
Paper notes are so much preferred to coin for making actual payments, that 
the United States authorized in 1882 the issue of gold certificates by the Treas- 
ury upon the deposit of gold coin, | and the suspension of this privilege by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1893 resulted in material inconvenience to the 
banks, which were compelled to make payments in coin. 

It is the bank note partly covered by the metallic reserve and partly cov- 
ered by commercial securities which has been, during the present century, 

* “ The Theory of Credit,” I, p. 85. t “ Lee Progrte de la Science ticoriomique,” IL, p. 89. 

t “ TraiU d? Economic Politique III, p. 483. 

0 Act of July 12, 1882, Sec. 12. The issue of silver certificates for small sums, under the Act 
of August 4, 1886, also contributed greatly to obviate the inconvenience of circulating silver 
dollars. The silver dollars in circulation in the United States never exceeded $68,000,000, 
while the silver certificates in circulation on March L, 1809, were $306,4011,706. 
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the chief subject of discussion by economists and around which the warmest 
controversies have raged. Such a note is simply an engagement to deliver 
metallic money. In this respect it does not differ from an engagement to 
deliver wheat, except that the article promised is of more general acceptabil- 
ity. Both engagements represent value and either is capable of exchange for 
other commodities. It is not necessary in either case that the signer of the 
engagement should possess the full amount of the commodity which he prom- 
ises; it is only necessary that his reputation and other forms of property 
should inspire confidence in his ability to fulfill the promise. As the wheat 
broker possesses money and credit with which he knows that he can obtain 
wheat at some price for fulfilling his engagements, so the banker possesses 
securities of various sorts maturing within short terms for which he knows 
that he can obtain money for fulfilling all demands upon him for money. In 
the promise to deliver money, the partly covered note does not differ from 
the deposit receipt, if the promise is fulfilled. In the language of Prof. Horn, 
“ The reason of their more or less general acceptance or their ability to circu- 
late is the same — the receipt or the bill is accepted because of the certainty 
or the supposed certainty that the bank is able and willing to honor its 
engagements. 7 '* The well conducted bank is able to do this, without keep- 
ing coin to the full amount of the notes issued, because experience has demon- 
strated that only a portion of the notes will be presented at any one time for 
conversion into coin. 

The functions of the well secured bank note are similar to the functions 
of metallic money. The bank, by means of its note issues, is able to accumu- 
late the small capitals of individuals, convert them into a form divisible into 
small and even amounts, guaranteed by its endorsements, and by this means 
to distribute through the whole community a form of credit which becomes a 
convenient medium of exchange. The operation of issuing bank notes by a 
commercial bank is by the discount of notes and bills of exchange. A bank 
having been established with adequate capital, is able by means of its note 
issues to do a large business without receiving direct deposits. The typical 
manner in which its notes are put in circulation is by loaning them to traders. 
The loan is made upon a bill of exchange brought to the bank by the trader. 
The bill represents goods sold for which the cash has not been received. The 
title to property exists, but cannot be converted by the holder into a negotia- 
ble and divisible form generally acceptable as currency. The bank provides 
the equivalent of cash for the use of the borrower, pending final payment by 
the purchaser of the goods upon the maturity of the bill. The bank may do 
this by issuing its credit — which may be either by bank notes or by the power 
to draw checks. In the great money centers, where banks are within easy 
reach and large transactions are carried on by well-known establishments, the 
need for bank notes is not felt, because other forms of credit are generally 
acceptable. The supply of metallic money suffices for small transactions and 
checks are employed for the larger credit operations. The disadvantages of 
restrictions upon note issues in certain cases, however, have been forcibly set 
forth by Secretary Gage :t 



* “ La Liberty da Banquet” p. JBB. 

+ Address before Virginia Bankers’ Association, at Richmond.— Bankers’ Magazine, 
March, 1800, LV1II, p. 874. 
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“ If the banker has money in hand he can supply his customer's need. If his supply of 
money on band be only adequate to form a proper reserve against his own outstanding lia- 
bilities, money he cannot lend. His credit, however, he may extend. He can give to the 
proposed borrower a credit upon his books against which the borrower might check ; but, 
unfortunately the borrower must make use of the credit at outside points where his credit is 
not known, and where his checks upon the banker would not be received. He desires to 
buy wheat, or cattle, or lumber, or employ labor, so that, in the case I have just supposed, 
as he cannot borrow the money of the banker, who has not the money to spare, and as he 
cannot avail himself of the banker's credit because of the disability just pointed out, his 
purpose is defeated and his enterprise to the community is by so much lost.” 

The actual capital represented by bank notes is obtained from the public. 
If the power of issuing notes does not exist, this capital can be obtained only 
by the deposit of cash or titles to cash with the bank by depositors. Where 
the power of issuing notes exists, the loan is equally made by the public to 
the bank, and by the bank to the borrower from the capital belonging to the 
public, but it is made in a less direct and conscious manner. Each producer 
who surrenders goods to another for a bank note has given up real capital for 
a promise by the bank to deliver capital. Be is thus in a sense a lender to 
the bank, as he would be if he made a direct deposit there. But these evi- 
dences of the indebtedness of the bank are exchangeable for the commodities 
of others and they are based upon real capital, because they are issued in Hie 
first instance upon the evidences of title to real capital entrusted to the bank 
by the borrower. The manner in which the bank facilitates transactions and 
makes it an advantage to the public to accept its evidences of indebtedness is 
weU set forth in the report of the Monetary Commission of the Indianapolis 
Convention (page 169) : 

“ The real function of a bank Is thus to assist the man of business who has property, and 
whose credit Is good where known, to secure an advance of current funds which he can use 
in his business. Those selling commodities to him may not be willing to let him owe them, 
for they may not know what his credit is, or even if they do, may insist on being paid 
because they need the money, and those to whom they must make payments would not 
know the merchant's credit, and hence would not be willing to take his notes. They know 
the bank, however, and are willing to have it owe them (either as evidenced by bank notes 
or deposits), because they know that the customs of the community make such bank liabili- 
ties a form of money. The members of the community, therefore, are willing to leave funds 
with a bank which they can call for ; and on the strength of these, and with the aid of the 
bank's capital as a guarantee, the bank makes the advance to the merchant who needs 
means of payment. The bank's promises are convenient and useful to the community, 
since they are currency, while an individual's promises are not usually sufficiently well 
known or guarded ; and third, the one is more acceptable and valuable than the other. Few 
this reason the merchant is willing to pay the bank for giving him immediate means of pay- 
ment for his note, even though what he receives may be only the bank's promise instead of 
his own. So long as the bank's promises are convertible into money and are accepted by 
the public as equally as good as money and even more convenient,£they are currency and 
means of payment, which his own promises are not.” 

Character of the Bank Note. 

While bank notes, therefore, are only one form of expressing banking 
credit, they may be the form most useful in a given community. Let us now 
examine some of the principles which are necessary to the orderly operation 
of a banking currency and some of the restrictions which are justified or 
enforced upon the freedom of its movements. The definition of a bank note 
given by ComptroUer Hepburn in his Annual Report to Congress in 1896 
(page 14), is as follows : 
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“ A bank bill or note is a non-interest-bearing obligation payable to bearer upon demand, 
in lawful money, title to which passes by delivery. The value of such note depends upon 
the financial credit of the bank issuing the same, the special provision of law for its redemp- 
tion, the security set apart for such purpose, the fidelity with which such laws are enforced, 
as to redemption, the character of supervision, and the degree of conservative banking 
thereby insured. 1 1 

From this definition may be deduced the following summary of the quali- 
ties required in bank notes, in order that they may attain their highest 
usefulness as substitutes for money: 

1. Bank notes should be payable to bearer on demand in standard money. 

2. They should not bear interest. 

3. They should be issued in uniform style in bills for round sums, such as 
are likely to prove convenient in daily transactions. 

4. They should be transferable to bearer without formality and without 
recourse on the part of the holder to any prior holder except the issuing bank. 

I. The essential condition laid down in this definition, and in all sound 
definitions of bank notes, is that they shall be convertible on demand into 
standard money. This standard money is usually gold or silver coin.* 
Redemption in standard money on demand is the essential condition of a 
sound banking currency, because bank notes are issued in lieu of money. 
Metallic money possesses the character of exchangeability in the highest 
degree. It is the pre-eminent function of money to afford command over 
commodities, with the option of the commodity in the holder. It is necessary 
that bank notes should possess an equally exchangeable character, in order 
to make them the equivalent of money. When they cease to be convertible 
into metallic money, they lose in some degree their command, at the option 
of the holder, over all commodities. They sink to the character of other 
merchandise, which may have value in exchange, but which is not universally 
desired because it does not give the option of commanding at once any other 
article. When banks notes, therefore, cease to be convertible into metallic 
money, they usually cease also to command commodities in the same degree 
that metallic money does. Their exchange value depends upon a variety of 
influences, among which are the probabilities of their future exchange for 
metallic money and the demand for them as a medium of exchange which 
may be created by their scarcity and the scarcity of other means of making 
exchanges. 

It is because bank notes are substitutes for money that conversion into 
money without loss and without delay is the fundamental condition of a 
sound banking currency. The business of a commercial bank is not carried 
on mainly with the capital of the banker, but with the capital of the com- 
munity. If the banker employed his own capital, he might invest it as he 
might think proper, because the option would lie with him when to convert 
it again into money. He obtains the use of the capital of others, whether 
consciously by deposits or unconsciously by the acceptance of notes, because 
he furnishes the owners of the capital with a convenient tool of exchange. 
But it is the condition of the contract that the lender of capital to the bank 
may reclaim it at any time. It is his right to obtain the conversion of his 

* In the United States and some other countries, the legal-tender notes of the Government 
are employed as standard money and their use is permitted in the redemption of bank notes. 
For the sake of simplicity, it will be assumed in the discussion of the theory of note issues 
that redemption in coin is the required condition of sound banking. 
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deposit or his bank note into money on demand, without preliminary notice. 
It is the necessity of meeting such demands which determines the limits of 
commercial banking credits. In the language of Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
44 Banks do not distribute all credit, but only certain classes of credit,” and 
the wherefore of this distinction he thus sets forth : * 

“ Banks obtain their resources generally from the most mobile part of a country’s 
capital— from funds scarcely constituted, destined for an investment whose character has 
not been determined or for consumption slightly postponed. In view of this origin of the 
larger part of banking resources, it follows that the capital lent by banks ought always to 
remain in the condition of circulating capital, easily convertible Into money, and should 
not be transformed into fixed and inconvertible capital. Banks are constituted to make capital 
circulate, not to lock it up .** 

The public accepts the printed notes of the bank in exchange for goods 
and services. These notes are accepted in the belief that they can be con- 
verted into goods and services without loss and because they afford a conven- 
ient medium for daily transactions. The bank does not issue its notes with- 
out compensation or security, as is sometimes assumed by the critics of 
bank note issues. The bank, on the contrary, holds the pledges of responsible 
business men to pay their commercial paper, and this paper is based upon 
property in process of production and exchange. A great mass of tangible 
property thus lies behind every bank note — not in the form of & security 
specifically pledged, but in the form of an obligation of the owner of the 
property to meet the paper by which the bank note is secured. The bank 
notes issued, therefore, upon the commercial transactions of a community 
rest upon its whole exchangeable wealth, in just the proportion that members 
of the business community avail themselves of banking facilities. If every 
business man is engaged in obtaining discounts from his bank, the property 
of all business men is pledged for the redemption of the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the banks. The solidity of bank-note issues upon commercial assets 
is thus set forth by the Report of the Monetary Commission (p. 233) : 

“ These assets are the result of loans made by the banks to those carrying on the busi- 
ness of the country ; they represent in the main marketable products or commodities in the 
process of exchange and distribution. They are made by bankers whose interest it is to see 
that they are sound, inasmuch as the first loss, if any, must fall on the bank and its stock- 
holders. These assets, therefore are based on and secured by the best business of the 
country; their character rests on that which is a condition precedent to all solvency, 
individual, corporate, and governmental. Should the time ever come, in this or any other 
country, when the best business assets were not worth on the average thirty-five cents on 
the dollar, a time will have come when Government and municipal bounds will likewise be 
practically valueless.” 

There are two principal resources for keeping bank notes convertible into 
money on demand. The first of these is the maintenance of a cash reserve. 
Every sound bank of issue keeps in its vaults such an amount of coin as is 
calculated to meet the ordinary demands of business, with some margin for 
emergencies. The proportion of this reserve to the notes outstanding varies 
according to the banking customs of the community, the requirement of law, 
and the degree of prudence of the banker. The proportion of coin held against 
outstanding notes considered essential by many writers on the theory of the 
subject is twenty-five per cent. This amount is sometimes insufficient, and 
sometimes much more than is ordinarily required. The National Banking 

** k TraUe tV Economic Politique III, p. 470. 
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Act of the United States originally required a reserve of twenty-five per cent, 
in the reserve cities against both notes and deposits, but the requirement was 
abolished as to notes because a small redemption fund in the Treasury was 
found sufficient. The laws governing several of the European banks, includ- 
ing the Bank of the Netherlands, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and the Swiss 
banks, require the notes to be covered to the amount of forty per cent, by 
coin and bullion or by foreign bills of exchange, which can be immediately 
converted into coin. The British banks outside the Bank of England usually 
hold very small cash reserves in their own vaults, but have deposits at the 
Bank of England, which holds the ultimate cash reserve of the country. 

A cash reserve of twenty-five per cent., or even a much less amount, is 
adequate for all ordinary demands for the conversion of notes into cash or 
for the withdrawal of deposits in cash. The depositor, indeed, where a 
banking system is well established and the bank is in good credit, is usually 
willing to accept notes rather than coin.* But the second condition of main- 
taining the cash reserve at a constant point, and increasing it in case of 
emergency, is that all the other assets of the bank shall be quickly convertible 
into cash. It is this necessity which gives a distinctive character to com- 
mercial banks and to the class of business which alone they can do with 
safety. Their principal assets consist of commercial paper payable within 
two or three months, which is offered for discount by traders who expect to 
realize upon their merchandise before the maturity of the paper. A bank of 
issue, or even a bank of deposit, compelled to meet its notes and checks upon 
demand, cannot safely invest any considerable portion of its assets in paper 
which is not convertible into money within a short time. 

Charles A. Conant. 

(To be continued .) 



* This is especially the case where the notes are a first lien upon the assets, as under the 
Canadian Banking Law— Breckenridge, p. 894. Heavy withdrawals of deposits were made 
from the Western Bank of Scotland when its affairs became involved in 1867, for the purpose 
of establishing relations with other banks, but the notes of the Western Bank were freely 
accepted for this purpose— MacLeod, “ Theory and Practice of Banking,” II, p. 280. 



A Canadian Mint. — The Canadian Bankers’ Association has declared 
strongly against the establishment of a mint in that country, stating several 
grounds on which its opposition is based, the chief one being, perhaps, the 
statement that a mint would be a superfluity, as gold coin will not circulate, 
the people greatly preferring paper. Canada’s monetary system is based 
upon the United States gold standard, and our gold coins doubtless fully sup- 
ply whatever demand there may be for metallic redemption of the legal- 
tender and bank notes. The preference for paper instead of coin, which the 
association states exists in Canada, also prevails in this country, except in a 
few sections. It is difficult to overcome the habits of the people in such 
matters, as has been shown by the recent experience of Russia in trying to 
force gold into circulation. 

In the United States gold will not circulate so long as the field is occupied 
by notes of small denominations, and the Government shows no disposition 
to begin educational work by retiring these notes and filling their place with 
gold. That it would be wise to do so, however, is maintained by many who 
have given the matter much study. 
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The recent remarkable improvement in Spanish ex- 

Reorgan ization of change and in the quotations for Spanish bonds on the 

pan inance. p^g an( j other markets, is the subject of discussion in 

most of the European financial journals. Prof. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in 
“VEconomiste Frangais” of April 1, points out that too sanguine a view 
should not be taken of the ability of Spain to pay her debts. He considers 
it a gratifying ,sign that the war with the United States has come to an end 
and a humiliating peace been accepted without a revolution, and that the 
premium on gold, which was for a time 100 per cent., has fallen to twenty- 
six per cent., making a quotation of about eighty per cent, for Spanish 
exchange. This is a more favorable rate for the peseta than prevailed before 
the American war, and is attributed in some quarters to the influx of Span- 
ish capital which is in process of withdrawal from the old Spanish posses- 
sions in the West Indies. “ L'Bconomiste Europten ” of March 31 already 
notes an unfavorable effect of the improvement in exchange in the increase 
of merchandise importations, which is likely to be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of the large export trade by which Spain has been compensating for 
heavy foreign obligations. 

The improvement in the quotations for bonds does not justify the belief 
that the Spanish Government will be able to pay the charges in full upon 
the old debt and the great debt created by the struggle in the West Indies. 
The belief that this might be done has been fostered by the action of the 
Government in paying the last quarterly interest and announcing that the 
home Government felt in honor bound to assume the debts of the colonies, 
repudiated alike by the United States and by the Cubans, because these 
debts had the guarantee of the home Government when issued. 

Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu sums up the war expenses at 3,000,000,000 francs 
($580,000,000), exclusive of the Cuban debt, which adds 980,000,000 francs. 
The interest upon these new obligations at five per cent., which the French 
authority declares “is a modest rate of interest for Spain, ” would amount to 

200.000. 000 francs, and a small sinking fund would raise the annual charge to 

220.000. 000 francs. The old debts of the home Government demanded 338,- 
000,000 francs in the budget of 1899, out of total estimates of 804,000,000 
francs. There was a deficiency even upon this basis. The situation, there- 
fore, Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu declares, is that 550,000,000 francs will be required 
for the debt service, and at least 500,000,000 francs for the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, while receipts have never exceeded 750,000,000 francs. 
There is, therefore, an obvious deficit of 300,000,000 francs ($58,000,000), or 
forty per cent, beyond the present resources of the Government. It is not 
possible to increase the receipts fifty per cent. , as would be required to wipe 
out this deficit. France came the nearest of any nation to doing this, in her 
effort to meet the war indemnity of 1871, when she increased her tax collec- 
tions from 1,763,000,000 francs in 1869 to 2,518,000,000 francs in 1874, an 
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advance of forty-three per cent. ; but France was an immensely richer nation 
and her resources were much more elastic. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks it possible that the gap to be bridged might be 
reduced, by increase in taxation and some economies at home, to 160,000,000 
francs. This amount he thinks that the bondholders will have to meet in 
the reduction of their interest, and the entire loss will fall upon about 420,- 
000,000 francs of annual interest obligations, since a large floating debt, 
including that to the Bank of Spain, will have to be financed at par. He 
believes that a reduction of interest to the old bondholders, both at home 
and abroad, in this degree, with a promise of a share in future improvements 
in receipts, will be less injurious to national interests than the alternative 
proposition, which is being discussed in Spain, of a tax of twenty or twenty- 
five per cent, upon negotiable securities. The latter proposition, he fears, 
would stifle national industries which are now upon a solvent basis. 

The new Government is outlining a brave programme of reforms in taxa- 
tion, but it is doubtful how far they can be carried out in the face of popular 
inertia. The Madrid correspondent of the London ‘ ‘ Economist,” in the issue 
of April 8, outlines some of these proposed reforms as follows : 

“ The new Finance Minister, Senor Villaverde, is generally expected to attempt to develop 
the revenue by reforms in the Incidence and assessment of taxation, by a fairer distribution 
of the burden of taxation, by an unsparing search for dutiable property of every kind, by a 
proper survey of landed property, by a more vigorous collection of existing taxation, par- 
ticularly direct taxes, and last, but not least, by a severe clearing out of notorious abuses 
and frauds in every branch of the administration of finance. Should he succeed in doing 
so, he will be in touch with public opinion, and particularly with the aspirations of the 
chambers of commerce and agriculture, so plainly embodied in the petitions and pro- 
grammes of these influential representatives of material interests in Spain during the last 
twelve months. * * * 

It is supposed that he will meet very little opposition from the bondholders, if he pro- 
poses to spread the amortization of the imperial and colonial debts over a longer term of 
years to effect an annual saving of three millions sterling. If Senor Villaverde can make 
out on paper in the financial programme that he proposes to place before the Cortes by the 
middle of June, that he can draw from the reforms in existing taxation, and from the re- 
duction in the amortizations, six millions sterling, he will then show that he can get the 
rest of what he wants to level his future budget, from some new taxes on alcohols, on petro- 
leum, on native and foreign sugars, and above all, from a scheme which would be very 
popular in Spain, * an impueslo solve las ntilidades ’ in the vernacular, virtually a sort of 
income tax that would increase the present very light tax of three per cent, upon all State, 
provincial, municipal debts, and securities of every sort, to put the holders thereof on a 
level with landed interests that pay from eighteen to twenty-two per cent, of their revenue, 
and with the industrial and commercial classes, that also pay very heavy taxes. n 

The run upon the Bank of Spain which prevailed for a short time after 
the Spanish disasters in the West Indies, for the redemption of its notes in 
silver, has long since ceased. The Madrid correspondent of “ VEoonomiste 
Europeen ” of April 7 declares that the public now prefers the bank notes. 
He says that “at Barcelona, where the exchange of notes for silver was 
carried on upon a large scale, the public now complains that the branch 
of the Bank of Spain, instead of paying checks in notes, pays them in 
part in silver, which very much wearies the holders.” There is a surplus of 
silver, especially five-peseta pieces (95 cents), and it is evidently believed that 
the Bank will eventually resume payments upon the gold basis at some 
higher rate than the bullion value of silver. The Madrid mint has coined 
156,000,000 pesetas in five-peseta pieces since July last, and the Bank of Spain 
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has witnessed an increase of its silver holdings from 196,000,000 pesetas on 
December 1, 1898, to 292,000,000 pesetas at the close of March. The result 
seems to have been similar to the operation of the Sherman law in the 
United States, in making silver a redundant and undesirable currency. 



The German Banks 
in 1898. 



The annual report of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
was presented to the shareholders at the General Assem- 
bly of March 9, and a full abstract appears in “ Le 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels ” for April 2. 

The profits of the Bank were even more considerable during 1898 than 
during the favorable year 1897. The total earnings were 38,204,118 marks 
(19,100,000), as compared with 32,699,102 marks in 1897. The expenses were 
16,926,172 marks, as compared with 13,302,270 marks in 1897, leaving a net 
profit for division between the shareholders and the Government of 22,277,946 
marks for 1898 against 19,396,832 marks for 1897. The total amount paid to 
the shareholders was 10,219,487 marks upon the nominal capital of 120,000,000 
marks. The Government received 3,000,000 marks as the result of the equal 
division of dividends in excess of three and a half per cent, up to six per cent., 
and received 9,058,459 marks as the result of the provision that three fourths 
of the dividends after alloting six per cent, to the shareholders should go to 
the Treasury. The whole amount thus received by the Treasury was greater 
than that going to the shareholders. 

The earnings of the Imperial Bank were obtained upon a large volume of 
business, but were partly due to the high discount rates which prevailed in 
Germany during a large part of 1898. The whole volume of operations of the 
Bank was 163,395,520,600 marks, of which 57,764,706,500 marks was at Berlin 
and 105,630,814,100 marks at the branches. The entire volume of exchanges 
in 1897 was 142,110,610,900 marks. The whole number of pieces of commer- 
cial paper discounted during 1898 was 4,531,169, of a face value of 8,443,249,- 
413 marks ($2,000,000,000). The number of pieces discounted in 1896 was 
3,997,839 with a value of 7,286,543,861 marks, and the number discounted in 
1897 was 4,268,291 of the value of 7,681,135,706 marks. The number of cur- 
rent accounts increased from 265,618, with deposits of 2,768,641,753 marks, on 
December 31, 1897, to 267,064, with deposits of 2,789,303,632 marks, on 
December 31, 1898. The loans upon merchandise during 1898 were 1,689,- 
316,240 marks, as compared with similar loans in 1897 of 1,552,955,720 marks. 

The circulation was subjected to severe pressure during 1898 and the max- 
imum amount of bills outstanding was attained on December 31, when the 
amount was 1,357,392,000 marks. The average for the year was 1,124,594,000 
marks, which was an increase of 38,890,000 marks over 1897. The discount 
rate of the year averaged 4.267 per cent, as compared with the rate of 3.806 
per cent, during 1897. The result of the pressure for currency was a long 
continuance of the excess of circulation above the legal limit and the payment 
to the Government of 1,927,401 marks ($460,000) on account of the five per 
cent, tax on excess circulation, as compared with payments in 1897 of 767,915 
marks. The metallic reserve was reduced from 826,556,000 at the close of 
1897 to 752,419,000 marks on December 31, 1898. Of this amount 231,966,000 
marks as in gold bars and foreign coin, 272,707,000 in German gold coin, 
and the remainder in silver thalers and subsidiary silver. The average 
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metallic reserve of the year was 850,988,900 marks, which was 20,512,000 
marks less than the average for 1897. 

The complete returns of the condition of the ten large Berlin banks for 
1898 have been compiled and the results are the subject of an article in 
44 VEconomiste Europeen ” of March 17 by M. lAon Picard. With rare excep- 
tions the year 1898 was very favorable to the German banks, especially those 
of Berlin. The ten large institutions have capitals and reserves of 859,000,000 
marks out of total capitals and reserves for the 102 banks of the Empire 
amounting to 1,699,000,000 marks ($405,000,000). All the reports of the 
directors felicitate the shareholders upon the remarkable progress of the year. 
Even the stringency in the money market tended to increase rather than 
diminish banking profits. The average discount rate for 1898 was 3.56 per 
cent, as compared with 3.08 per cent, in 1897. The total earnings of the 
banks increased 18,930,000 marks over 1897, reaching 116,100,000 marks 
($28,000,000), or 11.90 per cent, of the present capital and reserves as com- 
pared with 11.71 per cent, for 1897. The net profits were 92,970,000 marks, 
an excess of 16,130,000 marks over 1897, but the increase of capital reduced 
slightly the percentage of dividends paid. The amount actually distributed 
in dividends was 72,000,000 marks ($17,000,000) an increase of 12,940,000 
marks over 1897. 

The total value of the paper discounted by the ten Berlin banks for the 
Treasury year 1898, as indicated by the stamp tax, reached the remarkable 
aggregate of 19,894,000,000 marks ($4,700,000,000). The capital of the banks 
has increased during 1898 from 706,200,000 marks to 791,200,000 marks, while 
the reserves amount to 23. 7 per cent, of the capital. There has been a further 
increase of capital since the beginning of 1899 of 69,000,000 marks. The obli- 
gations of the banks amounted at the close of 1898 to 1,862,190,000 marks, an 
increase of 278,980,000 marks over 1897. Acceptances for 1898 amounted to 

541.190.000 marks; deposits to 380,300,000 marks; and creditor current 
accounts to 940,700,000 marks. The available assets aside from cash were 

1.434.460.000 marks, an increase over 1897 of 191,000,000 marks. The most 
important of these assets were commercial bills to the amount of 651,900,000 
marks ($160,000,0000 ; advances on securities, 399,800,000 marks ($95,000,000) ; 
and other negotiable paper 201,750,000 marks ($50,000,000). 

The Deutsche Bank stands at the head of the list, with commercial bills 
discounted to the amount of 223,530,000 marks and advances of 114,120,000 
marks. The Dresdner Bank ranks second, with bills for 92,820,000 marks 
and advances of 57,590,000 marks. The Disconto GeseUschaft carries more 
commercial bills but fewer advances than the Dresdner Bank, the former 
amounting to 114,100,000 marks and the latter to 31,750,000 marks. 



An address of M. Witte, the Russian Finance Minis- 
NeW Ca fl !taJ C,# *° r *' er > ^ )e ^ ore the Bourse of St. Petersburg has attracted 

p * considerable attention among European capitalists. M. 

Witte took the broad view which has usually characterized his financial policy 
and declared that foreign capital was an absolute necessity for the rapid 
economic development of Russia. He deprecated the employment of Russian 
capital in useless speculation and the policy of the private banks in lending 
upon securities money which was only employed for further speculation. He 
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pointed out that the private banks have not enough capital to employ thus 
and to constitute at the same time a fund for the promotion of agriculture, 
commerce and industry. He warned the banks that feverish speculation 
would bring a crash and that when they addressed the Imperial Bank for aid 
they would not find encouragement in their present policy. 

The address of M. Witte attracted attention in Russia because of its open 
protest against the policy of the so-called nationalists, who are objecting to 
what they call “the invasion of foreign capital for the purpose of skimming 
the cream of the national wealth. ” The Finance Minister declared that there 
is not sufficient capital in Russia at the service of business and enterprise to 
make it wise to refuse foreign aid. In a country where commercial loans are 
still from six to eight per cent, and where in all branches capitalists are able 
to make an income of fifteen or twenty per cent, even thirty or forty, it is 
desirable, it was declared, to promote the influx of foreign capital. Without 
it the riches of the soil cannot be rendered fertile and home capital will not 
have the opportunity for employment in new enterprises. The address of M. 
Witte is interpreted abroad as an invitation and advertisement of the desire 
for foreign capital in Russia and the high return which it is likely to pay. 
This was one of the purposes of the adoption of the gold standard, in order 
that there might be no question of losses to investors in Russia through the 
fluctuations of exchange. 

Other opportunities for the employment of European capital abroad are 
discussed by “le Moniteur des Inter ets Materiels” of April 9 in connection 
with the address of M. Witte. It is said that “while Europeans are strug- 
gling in China to obtain their spheres of influence and to commence the 
equipment of this great country, so backward from the economic point of 
view, they perhaps forget that by her side Japan is uttering a loud cry to 
foreign capital for the completion and perfection of her industrial equipment.” 
Japan has made great progress within the last dozen years and counts not 
less than 2,968 manufacturing establishments, with 6,376 steam engines rep- 
resenting 68,172 horse power, and 273,793 employees, exclusive of 4,398 man- 
ufacturers not employing steam power, with 140,243 hands. But the demands 
for capital have been so great that loans are made at a minimum of ten per 
cent., and the dividends of manufacturers are materially impaired. Mexico 
is also showing a remarkable development, which is likely to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the employment of large sums. 

The pressure upon the German money market continues to be acute and 
the private rate of discount in April was four and a half per cent., the same 
as at the Imperial Bank. Evidence of the increased demand for capital in 
Germany is given by the Berlin correspondent of “ VEconomiste Europeen ” 
in the issue of April 7 in the following terms : 

“ The scarcity of money, although it favors the operations of the banks to the detriment 
of those of the Bourse, is proving a subject of serious reflection to the representatives of 
high finance. Industry turns back upon the market none of the capital which it has 
absorbed and the additions to circulating capital only count for a moment. The difficulty 
of financial operations is such that public loans of cities or States have become impossible 
below four per cent. After a series of small cities have been able heretofore to place obli- 
gations at three and a half per cent., and even at three per cent., the city of Worms has 
lately been compelled to borrow at four per cent. It has naturally resulted that securities 
paying a fixed return, even Government loans, are quoted at rates which make them invest- 
ments of the second order.” 
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The success of English banks in establishing com- 

En ^cothmd C# ^ P° tin ^ branches against the old chartered banks of 
Scotland is discussed in an interesting manner in the 
London “Economist” of April 1. The conclusion is reached that banks 
making small discounts would have great difficulty in establishing connec- 
tions, remitting drafts, and collecting checks without the consent of the older 
banks. The obstacles derived from the privileges of the chartered banks are 
not considered insurmountable, but are admitted to afford an advantage to 
the Scotch banks in the following manner: 

“ The existing banks are able to keep their drawers stocked with notes instead of coin, 
and these notes have only to be taken account of so far as meeting the excess of circulation 
with coin is concerned when they are in circulation. The new banks, on the other hand, 
would require to keep either coin or Bank of England notes, and in the latter case the 
expense would be the same, with the exception of the cost of transmission, as they would 
require to be paid for ; besides, the lowest denomination being £5, they would be of com- 
paratively little use in small towns. This argument is effective enough as regards the 
provinces of Scotland (which are not populated to the extent that provincial England is), 
more especially when we consider that the country has been so overrun by the present banks, 
that in many instances there can be no actual direct profit from the branch ; but we see no 
reason why non-issuing banks can be worked very profitably south of the border, and not 
in cities such as Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and Dundee, so far as their non issuing powers 
are concerned.” 

The opinion is expressed that there is an opening for a certain amount of 
new business in Scotland in the form of loans upon securities, which would 
have advantages over the old Scotch method of granting overdrafts. A 
change even among the chartered banks has already been noted during the 
last half dozen years. The manner in which an English bank might take 
advantage of this business is thus outlined by “The Economist: ” 

“ Instead of the overdrafts on current account of former times, advances are being 
increasingly taken at special rates for fixed periods. These rates are much lower than were 
obtained for the former overdrafts, but the security is of a more readily marketable nature, 
viz., stocks and shares (generally registered in the names of the bank’s nominees) regularly 
quoted, and at once convertible into cash if the necessity for realization arose. Moreover, 
as the loans are for short periods, from one month upwards (stock brokers are allowed loans 
from account to account at special rates), the system has the additional attraction for bank- 
ers that they may either be renewed or curtailed at the expiry of the time arranged for, thus 
acting like a continuous series of bills falling due at different dates, and the zest with which 
people attack new issues of all sorts and conditions of company enterprise, together with 
the extended range of the speculative spirit which seems to have permeated the whole of 
society, provide an outlet for the resources of the banks, of which they readily avail them- 
selves in the granting of these fixed advances.” 



The Indian currency committee held several sittings 
Th6 Bdbsh^diir^ *° r March and is expected to report soon a plan for 

a currency system in British India. The witnesses 
heard at the recent sittings were chiefly the advocates of a gold standard for 
India, but they urged that the standard should be introduced with caution 
and that an adequate gold reserve should be accumulated before the free 
exchange of gold and rupees should be announced. It is possible that the 
existing system, fixing a definite rate of exchange for the silver rupee, will be 
continued for some time, pending the arrangements for a gold reserve. 

Sir James Westland, the Finance Minister of the Indian Government, has 
estimated that there will be a surplus in the Indian budget for the fiscal year 
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which closed on March 31, 1899. A surplus of nearly 40,000,000 rupees 
(113,000,000) would justify some remissions of taxation, but for the deficits of 
the preceding two years and the preparations for the adoption of a new mon- 
etary system. Sir James Westland declared in his report to the Indian Leg- 
islative Council, “We consider that we should act unwisely if we were to 
reduce our financial strength by remitting existing taxation, and run the risk 
of finding ourselves by our own action less free than we should otherwise 
be to undertake any measures of currency reform that we should deem 
advisable.” 

The London “ Economist ” of March 25, in commenting upon the Indian 
Treasury situation and in renewing its protest against the reopening of the 
mints to silver, says : 

“ It may, therefore, be taken for granted that the committee will recommend the adop- 
tion by India of a gold standard without, however, endeavoring to enforce it by any such 
severe measures of currency contraction as the Indian Government proposed, and the ex- 
perience of the past twelve months during which an average exchange of Is. 4d. per rupee 
was obtained, points to that as the rate upon which the gold standard will in all probability 
be based. The question of the convertibility of the rupee into gold of course remains to he 
decided, and also that of the desirability of accumulating a stock of gold which would at 
once and at the same time serve as a guarantee of convertibility, and as an evidence of the 
determination of the Government to carry whatever scheme may be adopted into effectual 
operation. In any case it is evident that in carrying out any measure of reform the hands 
of the Government will be greatly strengthened by the possession of a large free surplus.” 



The adjournment of the German Reichstag for the 
^ he German Bank Easter holidays left the bill renewing the charter of the 
Imperial Bank still pending. The proposals of the 
Government on the subject are encountering stubborn resistance from the 
agrarians and many efforts on their part to execute flank movements against 
the Bank. The situation in the Reichstag as viewed by the Berlin correspon- 
dent of “Le Moniteur des Interets Materiels ” of March 26 is, however, quite 
different from the situation in 1896, when the Government was practically 
overborne in the matter of the Bourse Jaw by the agricultural interests. The 
Government in the present instance is resolutely opposed to converting the 
Imperial Bank into a great socialist institution, and the committee to which 
the charter was referred voted by a large majority for its extension for ten 
years. A number of changes have been introduced, however, into the orig- 
inal bill and some have had the consent of Dr. Koch, the Governor of the 
Bank. 

The bill as passed to a third reading retains the proposition that the capi- 
tal shall be increased by 60,000,000 marks, of which 30,000,000 marks are to 
be issued within the present year and the remainder before the close of 1905. 
The limit of untaxed note issues, which is now about 296,000,000 marks, is 
raised to 450,000,000 marks ($106,000,000) instead of 400,000,000 marks, as 
originally proposed by the Government. The reserve funds are to be raised 
to 72,000,000 marks — two-fifths of the future capital. 

The Imperial Bank is not permitted to make loans at a discount rate 
below that officially announced. The other German banks of issue are for- 
bidden to loan more than a quarter of one per cent, below the official rate of 
the Imperial Bank. One of the most important concessions made to the 
agrarians is the provision that all the profits of the Bank above six per cent. 
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are to go to the Government. The present law gives the Government three- 
fourths of the profits after a dividend of six per cent, has been allotted to the 
shareholders, but the new proposition has encountered much stronger oppo- 
sition. The changes made in the bill by the committee have been so numer- 
ous that the correspondent of “ LeMoniteur des Interets MaberieU ” expresses 
doubt whether the Reichstag will sanction them when the time arrives for a 
vote. “ I should not be surprised,” he declares, “if the parliament ended by 
adopting the project as it was offered by the Government, which would make 
only insignificant changes in the position of the shareholders. ” Dr. Arendt, 
the well-known bimetallist, submitted a proposition at the meeting of the 
committee on March 14, which is thus discussed by the Berlin correspondent 
of the London “Economist,” in the issue of March 18 : 

“ Looking to an Increase of the gold stock of the Bank, and to the introduction of the 
system of the Bank of France of charging a premium on gold for export, Dr. Arendt sought 
to prove that the high rates for money in Germany were due to the export of gold. Against 
this contention Dr. Koch showed that the high rates have been caused by the unusual activ- 
ity in new emissions ; and another director of the Bank pointed out that the circulation 
of Germany is saturated with gold, and that the stock of gold is greater than in France. 
Dr. Siemens, of the Deutsche Bank , gave the following explanation of existing conditions In 
the German money market : ‘ The rate of interest in Germany at present is high because 
money has found many applications. The activity in manufactures is locking up capital in 
new plants. Besides this our technical economic system is at this moment undergoing a 
transformation through electricity, so that our time affords a parallel to the period abont 
1830, when the railway was introduced. I am convinced that we shall have to reckon for 
the present upon permanently high interest rates.’ Dr. Arendt’s proposition was voted 
down.” 



The arrangement by which the Italian Government 
^ was authorized by the other States of the Latin Union 
to resume the issue of subsidiary silver, upon condition 
that it should not be receivable in the other countries of the Union, has been 
put in effect by the Italian Government. The orders for the issue of the 
coins were transmitted to Italian Treasury offices on March 15. The amount 
of 160,000,000 lire ($32,000,000) in pieces of one and two lire is ready for issue. 
The decree announces the fact that the new coins will not be current abroad 
and that exportation is prohibited. The fractional paper of one and two lire 
which is still in circulation will be redeemable for two years and will cease to 
be treated as a liability of the Treasury after five years. 

The French Government, in spite of the precautions taken by the Italian 
Government against the exportation of the new coins, has some fears that 
the money may again penetrate France. A warning has accordingly been 
given the public that silver coins are not legal tender and are not current in the 
Republic. The Italian subsidiary silver formerly circulated in France, along 
with the silver coins of other Latin Union countries, and as the rate of exchange 
was against Italy nearly all the Italian silver passed into France. It was 
collected by the Bank of France in 1894 and was returned to Italy, and at 
the same time a law was passed in France declaring that it ceased to be a 
legal tender, although Italy forms part of the Latin Union. The Italian 
Government, on its side, to prevent this coin again returning to France, 
abstained from putting it in circulation, and issued small notes against it. 
As that system is now about to be abandoned by the Italian Government, 
the French Treasury has given notice to the public that if they accept the 
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small Italian coin it will be at their own risk, and they must not count on the 
Government to take it off their hands. Italian pieces of five francs will, 
however, continue to be current in France. 



The deposits in the French Savings banks declined 
^B^nks ?n ?Q9Q** S somew ^ iat during 1898, in spite of an increase in the 
number of accounts. The number of banks, which was 
545 at the close of 1897, was not changed during 1898, but twenty-two 
branches were founded, increasing the number at the close of 1898 to 1,203. 
The number of books opened during 1897 was 487,171, and during 1898, 
447,385. The net result of new accounts and the reduction of accounts was 
a gain of 69,575 accounts during the year, carrying the total number from 
6,772,582 to 6,842,157. The deposits made during 1898 were 675,149,117 
francs, but the repayments were 786,325,243 francs and the amount remain- 
ing due to depositors on December 31, 1898, was 3,388,364,323 francs ($655,- 
000,000). This was a diminution of 38,732,565 francs as compared with 
December 31, 1897. The figures of the net deposits take account of transfers 
and various payments which do not figure in the withdrawals by depositors. 
The average deposits per account fell from 506.03 francs in 1897, or an aver- 
age of 88.97 francs per head of the French population, to 495.20 francs per 
account for 1898, or 87.97 francs per head. The interest allowed during 
1898 at the rate of 3.25 per cent, was 111,871,600 francs. The securities pur- 
chased in 1898 for the Savings banks and their depositors, including those 
for the reduction of deposits which have passed the maximum, absorbed 
16,485,067 francs in 1898 as compared with 16,214,277 francs in 1897, and 
18,813,840 francs in 1896. 



The full text of the proposed charter of the Swiss 
™ 6 tional Bank National Bank, as proposed by the Federal Council, 
has been made public and is the subject of an interest- 
ing discussion in “le Moniteur des Interets Materiels” of April 9. The 
principal provisions — a paid-up capital of 36,000,000 francs; a division of 
ownership in equal parts between the Confederation, the cantons or cantonal 
banks, and private subscribers ; and the requirement of a forty per cent, cash 
reserve against note issues — have already been set forth in the Bankers’ 
Magazine. The definitions of the functions of the bank in the issue of notes, 
the discount of bills of exchange, the purchase of foreign bills, advances on 
securities, transfers of money, the purchase of gold and silver, and the cus- 
tody of securities and valuables, are similar to those of other sound banks of 
issue. 

There is one provision, however, which is the subject of some criticism by 
the Belgian financial journal. This is the authority to receive deposits on 
current account with interest. It is declared by M. Georges de Laveleye, the 
editor, that “The doctrine usually admitted forbids awarding interest, in 
order that banks charged with the issue of notes may not become deposit 
banks, that capital may not flow too freely into them and that they may not 
possess heavy liabilities on account of deposits at interest to be added to 
those at sight resulting from the issue of notes. ” A feature which is not 
found in other European bank charters is the authority to issue gold and 
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silver certificates, but it does not appear that these are intended to be any- 
thing more than warehouse receipts at the market value of the metals. The 
bank is authorized to purchase obligations of the Confederation, the cantons, 
or foreign States, when payable to bearer and easily realizable, but these 
purchases are to be made only for the temporary employment of the resour- 
ces of the bank. Another feature of a special character is the declaration of 
Article 5, that all the participants, without exception, are responsible only 
for the amount of the capital which they have subscribed or acquired. The 
State is responsible for the entire obligations of the bank in most cases where 
State banks have been established, but M. de Laveleye declares that it was 
with definite purpose that this article was inserted, because the project of an # 
exclusive State bank with unlimited responsibility was rejected by the Swiss 
people in the referendum of February 28, 1897. 

The metallic basis of note issues is set forth in Articles 18 and 19, which 
declare that the notes must be represented by legal coin, gold bullion at cur- 
rent quotations, foreign gold money, and by securities discounted in Swit- 
zerland and abroad. The metallic portion of the reserve must equal at least 
forty per cent, of the notes in circulation. Article 19 declares that ‘‘the 
bank must also possess at all times the counterpart of all its liabilities for 
short term, in paper discounted upon Switzerland or abroad, in legal specie, 
in foreign gold money or gold bullion. ” Engagements for short term are inter- 
preted as those maturing within ten days. 



The National Bank of Roumania had a prosperous 
The National Bank of y ear during 1898. The dividend was fixed at 112 lei 
.'Oumania. ($22) per share as compared with 90 francs in 1897. 

The discount operations of the Bank grew from an aggregate of 149,000,000 
lei in 1897 to 216,000,000 lei ($43,000,000) in 1898. The balance of commercial 
paper carried, which was 33,869,204 lei on December 31, 1897, was 43,630,237 
lei at the close of 1898. The deposits at the close of 1897 were 91,268,096 lei. 
The amount deposited during 1898 was 121,218,580 lei, and the amount with- 
drawn was 137,787,978 lei, leaving a balance on December 31, 1898, of 74,698,- 
697 lei ($14,500,000). The average note circulation rose from 138,902,608 lei 
in 1897 to 161,271,191 lei in 1898. The ratio of the metallic reserve to the 
circulation varied during the year from 44.79 per cent, to 54.55 per cent. 
The public securities held by the Bank had a value at the close of 1898 of 
13,207,000 lei, and the reserve fund was 11,420,673 lei. The funds making up 
the reserve at the close of 1898 were 458,000 lei in fundable five per cent. Gov- 
ernment bonds and 12,346,700 lei in fundable four per cents. The total face 
value, therefore, was 12,804,700 lei, but the actual market value at the pur- 
chase price was that given as constituting the reserve. 



The arrangement for the assignment of certain 
Fmanci^ Conditions in Qreefc revenues for the payment of interest on the 
recent loan guaranteed by the leading powers, has 
greatly improved Greek credit abroad, but there is still some doubt of the 
permanent restoration of the finances of the country. The annual report of 
the National Bank of Greece showed assets on December 31, 1898, of 285,- 
8 
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206,416 drachmas (155,000,000), but a large proportion are not capable of 
prompt realization. The commercial portfolio is only 14,361,728 drachmas, 
while 71,355,000 drachmas represent a loan to the Government in legal-tender 
bank notes, 10,095,283 drachmas a loan of the same character in notes for 
one and two drachmas, 33,748,890 drachmas loans upon first mortgage, and 
68,450,360 drachmas more is held in Government obligations. The circula- 
tion of the Bank on its own account, exclusive of the notes advanced to the 
Government, was 45,427,147 drachmas. Deposit liabilities were 33,425,368 
drachmas. The real condition of the assigned revenues is thus set forth in 
the London “ Economist” of April 8: 

* “ From the periodical statements of the International Commission, it has appeared that 

the receipts from the assigned revenues have yielded more than sufficient to meet the ser- 
vice of the guaranteed loan, and should provide some surplus for division between the 
Greek Government and the old bondholders, as was provided in the scheme of control. 
This increase of yield over what was estimated might be taken to imply an improvement in 
the financial position, but it can scarcely, according to the report of Mr. Consul F. B. 
Wood, be attributed to so favorable a cause. There is no evidence of any greater elasticity 
In the revenue itself though, no doubt, the collection has been more thorough, but the 
main cause of the apparent improvement is the decline in exchange and the consequent 
better yield of the amount collected when converted. Mr. Wood gives a table showing that 
the average rate of exchange in 1898 was 37.71 drachmas as compared with an average of 
42.401 for 1897, and 43 drachmas for 1896. This decline, he says, apparently implies an 
improved condition in the general financial position of this country. Unfortunately it can 
not be said that any such improvement exists, the decline in exchange being principally due 
to the favorable results expected to ensue from the working of the * financial control.’ ” 



Banking and Financial Notes. 

— The accumulation of savings in Belgium continues at a striking rate. 
The savings deposits in the General Savings Bank were only 125,098,287 
francs at the close of 1880, and 325,415,412 francs at the close of 1890. This 
amount had risen at the close of 1895 to 453,429,300 francs, and on Novem- 
ber 30, 1897, to 516,636,962 francs. The latest available report, for Novem- 
ber 30, 1898, printed in the “ Moniteur des Inter ets Matfaels” of March 5, 
shows deposits of 548,899,078 francs ($106,000,000). Even this amount is 
not a complete measure of the savings of the Belgian people, since the 
deposits in the Savings bank of Belgian Government obligations purchased 
from the savings deposits are 151,509,400 francs ($30,000,000), an increase 
of nearly 13,000,000 francs within a year. 

— The new note issues of the Bank of France are said by experts to be 
the most artistic things yet seen in money designs. They are printed in three 
colors — bistre, red and blue. This is done in order to make it impossible for 
counterfeiters to copy them by means of photography. Bank of France 
notes are rarely scribbled on as they are in England, and the reason for this 
is two-fold — the back of the notes is glazed, and the French people have a 
kind of superstitious respect for the Bank’s notes. 

— The upward march of the deposits in the Russian Savings banks con- 
tinues with remarkable regularity. The number of accounts at the close of 
November, 1898, was 2,750,650 and the deposits were 518,537,000 roubles 
($270,000,000). C. A. C. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the Magaaihz’b Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the '* Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” inolnded In this 
Department. 



LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS— ACTION BY CREDITORS. 

8upreme Court of Missouri. Division No. 2, Feb. 21, 1899. 

UNION NATIONAL BANK OF KANSAS CITY, et aL f vt. HILL, tt aL 

The general creditors of a hank cannot maintain an action against the directors for neglect 
of their duties in the management of the bank. 



This was an action by certain creditors of the Citizens’ Stock Bank of Slater, 
Mo., against the directors of that bank to recover from them upon the ground that 
the insolvency of the bank was brought about by their neglect and mismanagement. 
The bank had made an assignment ; and this action was brought after a demand 
upon, and a refusal by, the assignee to institute suit. 

Bubgess, J. [After discussing the general question whether the directors had 
been negligent] : It would therefore seem that the defendant directors were remiss 
in the discharge of their duties in not knowing, when it was their duty to know, 
that loans were being made by the bank in violation of the statute, and to persons 
in amounts larger than its capital. Indeed, the case made out by plaintiffs is one of 
the most absolute and unqualified inattention and neglect by the directors. And 
while it is not pretended that they misappropriated any of the funds of the bank, or 
that they were guilty of any fraudulent conduct, they were guilty of gross neglect 
in leaving the entire management of the business of the bank to the Cashier ; and it 
is no excuse for the want of diligence to say that they had no benefit from it, and 
that their services were gratuitous, when, by the exercise of ordinary care, they 
could have prevented the disastrous consequences which flowed from the want of 
such care. 

The defendant bank was doing business under Article 7 § 8, c. 42, Rev. St. 1889, 
and by Section 2748 of the Statutes, which is to be found in that article, it is pro- 
vided that the affairs and business of such corporations shall be managed by a board 
of directors or managers ; thus imposing upon them functions which are inalienable, 
and which they could not confer upon any officer or officers. “ Thus, the making 
of discounts is an inalienable function of the directors. They cannot part with it, 
or invest any officer or officers with it. It rests in them alone and exclusively. It 
is a power of that degree of vital importance that it cannot be taken out of the 
policy of the general principle that powers of a public nature, given by the Legisla- 
ture, cannot be subdelegated. The Legislature imposes upon the board the duty of 
taking charge of all those matters of business upon the wise and skillful conduct of 
which the prosperity of the institution and the safety of persons dealing with it 
depend. This duty they cannot shift, in whole or in part, upon others, and it coven 
no department of banking business more unquestionably than the making of loans 
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and discounts.” (Morse, Banks, § 117 ; Gibsons vs. Anderson, 80 Fed. 845 ; 3 Thomp. 
Corp. §§ 4108, 4109 ; 1 Mor. Corp. §§ 552, 556 ; Spering*s Appeal , 71 Pa. 8t. 11.) 

The directors having been guilty of negligence in the discharge of their duties 
by reason of which losses were sustained by the bank, they were liable in an action 
at law to the corporation, while a going concern, for such losses, or to the assignee 
after the assignment, or in equity to the stockholders, in the event of the declination 
of the assignee to bring suit. 

Thompson vs. Greeley (107 Mo. 577), was an action by the Receiver of an insolvent 
Savings bank against its directors, for losses sustained by the bank by reason of its 
having loaned its moneys in violation of the statute, and it was held that the 
directors were liable, at the suit of the corporation, for the losses to the corporate 
assets thereby sustained ; citing Bent vs. Priest (86 Mo. 482); Slattery vs. Transporta- 
tion Co. (91 Mo. 217) ; Ward vs. Davidson (89 Mo. 445) ; Hodges vs. Screw Co. (1 R. I. 
812) ; Smith vs. Hurd (12 Mete. [Mass.] 871); Attorney -General vs. Insurance Co. (2 
Johns. Ch. 371) ; Thomp. Liab. Off. 876 ; Cogswell vs. Bull (39 Cal. 320) ; Insurance 
Co. vs. Jenkins (8 Wend. 130) ; Hun vs. Cary (82 N. Y. 70) ; Mining Co. vs. Ryan (42 
Minn. 198). It was said in that case that a Receiver of an insolvent corporation 
succeeds to the title of the property and rights of action of the corporation, when so 
invested by statute, or by the decree of the court appointing him, and is the proper 
party to a suit to enforce them by legal proceedings. If a right of action against 
these directors existed in favor of the corporation, this action is properly prosecuted 
in the name of the Receiver. ( Alexander vs. Relfe, 74 Mo. 516 ; Gill vs. Baliss, 72 
Mo. 429 ; High, Rec. § 816 ; Thomp. Liab. Off. 877, and authorities cited ; Morse, 
Banks, § 129 ; Hun vs. Cary, supra.) 

If then an action can be maintained by a Receiver of an insolvent bank against 
its directors for losses sustained by the bank because of their failure to exercise 
ordinary care and diligence in the management of the business of the bank, for like 
reason an assignee may do so because, by reason of the assignment, he succeeds to 
all interests and assets of the bank. 

So it has been held that, if the assignee refuse to sue, the stockholders, who are 
the real parties in interest, may maintain an action in their own names, making the 
corporation a defendant. (Brinckerhoff y s. Bos t wick, 88 N. Y. 52 ; Greaves vs. Gouge , 
69 N. Y. 154 ; Seale vs. Baker, 70 Tex. 283 ; Bank vs. Caperton, 87 Ky. 806.) And 
shareholders and creditors will be permitted to sue in similar circumstances. (Wal- 
lace vs. Bank, 89 Tenn. 630 ; Marshall vs. Bank, 85 Va. 676 ; Halsey vs. Ackerman, 
88 N. J. Eq. 508 ; Ackerman vs. Halsey, 87 N. J. Eq. 356.) 

In each of these cases, the person or persons suing were either stockholders, or 
stockholders and creditors, and the fact that they were stockholders was chiefly 
relied upon for a recovery, so that they are not authority for the contention that 
persons who are creditors only may maintain such an action against the directors of 
an insolvent bank. 

(Warner vs. Hopkins, 111 Pa. St. 328), was an action by the creditors of an insolv- 
ent bank against its directors and assignee to charge the directors for losses sustained 
by the bank by reason of their mismanagement to such an extent as to render it 
insolvent, and it was held that the action might be maintained. The Court said : 

“ Had the creditors the right to file a bill ? Of this we entertain no doubt. 
It was held in Watts Appeal (78 Pa. St. 870) that the shareholders are entitled 
to proceed by bill against the directors of a corporation for mismanagement of its 
affairs ; citing Spelling's Appeal (71 Pa. St. 24) and Gratenstine’s Appeal (49 Pa. 8t 
810). It is settled by numerous cases that the creditors have the same right.” 

So in Trustees vs. Bosseiux (3 Fed. 817) it was held that the directors of an 
insolvent corporation might be sued by one or more of its creditors for losses sus- 
tained by the bank by reason of their negligence. 
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In Foster vs. Bank (88 Fed. 604) plaintiffs, who were depositors in the Bank of 
Abington, sued the bank and its directors, for themselves and all other creditors 
who might come in and be made parties plaintiffs, for losses sustained by the 
bank, by reason of their negligence, so as to render it insolvent ; and, upon demur- 
rer to the petition, it was held that the general relation of the bank to a depositor is 
that of debtor and creditor (citing City of St. Louis vs. Johnson , 5 Dill. 241, Fed. Cas. 
No. 12,235), and that plaintiffs might maintain the action. {Delano vs. Case , 121 111. 
247) was a suit by a general depositor in a bank against its directors for negligence 
in permitting it to be held out to the public as solvent when, in fact, it was at the 
time insolvent, by reason of which he sustained damages, and it was held that he 
might prosecute the action. (See, also, 3 Thomp. Corp. § 4123 ; Maisch vs. Sewing 
Fund, , 5 Phila. 80.) 

These decisions all seem to proceed upon the theory that the directors of a bank- 
ing corporation and its creditors occupy towards each other the relation of trustee 
and cestui que trust, but we are not prepared to adopt this view. “They are not 
express trustees ; they are agents. They are trustees in the sense that every agent 
is a trustee for his principal, and bound to exercise diligence and good faith." 
{Wallace vs. Bank , 89 Tenn. 630.) The relation of the creditors towards the corpora- 
tion “is that of contract, and not of trust.” {Briggs vs. Spaulding , 141 U. 8. 182.) 
In Deadrick vs. Bank (Tenn. Sup.) 45 S. W. 786, it is held that directors of a corpo- 
ration are its agents, and the agents of its stockholders, but owe no duty to corporate 
creditors, and are not liable to such creditors, after insolvency of the corporation, 
for loss made possible by their neglect to properly supervise the management of its 
affairs. The Court said : “ That directors are liable in an action at law to their 
principal, the corporation, for losses resulting to it from their malfeasance, misfea- 
sance, or their failure or neglect to discharge the duties imposed by their office, and, 
in equity, to the stockholders for these losses, the corporation declining to bring 
suit, is clear, upon the authorities. Though the corporation is the legal entity, yet 
the stockholders are interested in the operations of the corporation while in a state 
of activity, and, upon its dissolution, in the distribution of its property, after all 
debts are paid ; and so its officers or agents stand in a fiduciary relation to both. 
But it is otherwise as to creditors. The directors of a going corporation, whether 
able to pay its debts or not, owe no allegiance to them. It is true that the creditors 
may extend credit upon the faith that the company has assets to pay its debts, and 
that these assets are prudently managed ; yet they are strangers to the directors ; they 
maintain no fiduciary relation with them ; there is a lack of privity between the two. 

As was said by the Supreme Court of the United States in Briggs vs. Spaulding 
(141 U. S. 182), the relation between the creditors and the corporation 1 is that of 
contract, and not of trust ; ’ but there is nothing, of either contract or trust, in all 
ordinary cases, to create any relation between the creditor and the directors. 

A creditor of a going corporation, being thus a mere stranger, we think it clear 
that he can no more, after the suspension of the corporation by insolvency, either in 
law or equity, set in motion litigation to hold its directors liable for losses attributa- 
ble merely to inattention, than could the creditor of any other insolvent debtor 
maintain a suit against his agent under similar circumstances. In such a case as the 
one we are dealing with — that is, loss to the corporation resulting from mere negli- 
gence on the part of its directors — a creditor seeking to hold the directors liable for 
this loss, even in a suit like this, must rest his claim upon some provision of posi- 
tive law." 

Landis vs. Hotel Co. (53 N. J. Eq. 654) was a proceeding in equity by plaintiff, 
who was both a stockholder and a creditor of an insolvent corporation, to charge its 
directors with losses sustained by their mismanagement. 

The court reviewed the cases of Halsey vs. Ackerman aud Williams vs. McKay , 
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supra , and held that, in so far as the plaintiff was a stockholder, they were liable to 
him for losses resulting from their negligence, because of the fiduciary relations 
existing between them ; but, as for losses sustained by him as a mere creditor, they 
were not liable to him for such negligence, because they did not occupy the relation 
to him as such creditor, and there was no evidence of diversion by them of the bank 
funds from their legitimate channel. 

In Manufacturing Co. vs. Foster ([Iowa] 41 N. W. 212) it was held that “the 
fact that directors of a corporation have mismanaged its business does not render 
them liable to creditors, unless they are made liable by the provisions of the articles 
of incorporation or by statute.” (8 Thomp. Corp. 4187.) 

So, in Fusz vs. Spaunhorst (67 Mo. 266) it is held that, in the absence of statutory 
or constitutional provisions, a director or officer of an insolvent incorporated bank is 
not individually responsible in an action at law for injury resulting to a creditor or 
depositor from the management of the bank, unless the injury be occasioned by his 
intentional or fraudulent act. Our conclusion is that the relation of defendant bank 
to plaintiffs is that of debtor and creditor, and that for the mere failure of the bank 
directors to exercise ordinary diligence and care as such, in the management of the 
business affairs of the bank, by reason of which the bank became insolvent, they 
cannot be held responsible at the suit of its general creditors. We accordingly 
affirm the judgment. 

Gantt, P. J., and Sherwood, /., concur. 



TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK . 

Supreme Court of the United States, February 27, 1899. 

FIR8T NATIONAL BANK OF WELLINGTON vs. CHAPMAN, TREASURER. . 

The term “moneyed capital,” as used in Sec. 5219 Rev. Stat. U. 8., does not include capi- 
tal which does not come into competition with the business of National banks ; and 
exemptions from taxation, however large, such as deposits in Savings banks or of 
moneys belonging to charitable institutions, which are exempted from reasons of pub- 
lic policy, and not as an unfriendly discrimination as against investment in National 
bank shares, cannot be regarded as forbidden by the Federal statute. 

Under the laws of Ohio the shares in National banks, and also in State banks, are what is 
termed “stocks” or “investments in stocks,” and are not credits from which debts 
may be deducted. 

Rev. St. Ohio, § 2759, relating to the taxation of unincorporated banks and bankers, pro- 
vides for deducting the debts of the business from the amount of capital employed 
therein, and assessing the remainder for taxation, without permitting a further deduc- 
tion of the banker’s general debts. Sections 2762 to 2766, relating to incorporated 
banks, State and National, require the shares of stock to be listed at their “ true value 
in money,” which is taken as the assessment after first deducting the amount of the 
bank’s real estate, which is taxed separately. Held , that the true value of the shares 
in money can only be ascertained by deducting the debts of the bank from its assets ; 
and hence the result is practically the same as in the case of unincorporated banks, so 
that there is no unlawful discrimination in favor of the latter, and against National 
banks. 

The fact that, by tax laws of Ohio (Rev. St. § 2730f), the owners of what are termed 
“credits ” are allowed to deduct their debts therefrom, and are assessed only upon the 
balance, while no such right of deduction is given to the owners of National bank 
shares, cannot be held an unlawful discrimination against the latter, in the absence of 
any data from which the court can determine what proportion the moneyed capital of 
individual citizens included in the term “credits” bears to the amount invested in 
National bank shares. 



Mr. Justice Peckham, after stating the facts, delivered the opinion of the court : 
Complaint is made in behalf of the shareholders of the National bank in ques- 
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tion that they are, by means of the system of taxation adopted and enforced In the 
State of Ohio, subjected to taxation at a greater rate than is imposed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens, contrary to Section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The complaint is founded upon the allegation that the owners of what is termed 
“ credits ” in the law of Ohio (Rev. St. § 2730) are permitted to deduct certain 
kinds of their debts from the total amount of their credits, and such owners are 
assessed upon the balance only, while no such right is given to owners of shares 
in National banks. The claim is that shares in National banks should be treated 
the same as credits, and their owners permitted to deduct their debts from the valu- 
ation. The owners of property other than credits are not permitted to deduct 
their debts from the valuation of that property. 

It is also claimed that there is an unfavorable discrimination against the National 
bank shareholder, and in favor of an unincorporated bank or banker. 

At the outset it is plain that the system of taxation adopted in Ohio was not 
intended to be unfriendly to, or to discriminate against, the owners of shares in 
National banks ; for, as observed by the State Supreme Court, that system was 
adopted long prior to the passage of the law by Congress providing for the incor- 
poration of National banks. Under this system the owner of shares in National 
banks is taxed precisely like the owner of shares in incorporated State banks. (Rev. 
St. Ohio, § 2762.) 

The main purpose of Congress in fixing limits to State taxation on investments 
in National banks was to render it impossible for the State, in levying such a tax, 
to create and fix an unequal and unfriendly competition by favoring institutions or 
individuals carrying on a similar business and operations and investments of a like 
character. The language of the Act of Congress is to be read in the light of this 
policy. “Moneyed capital ” does not mean all capital the value of which is meas- 
ured in terms of money, neither does it necessarily include all forms of investments 
in which the interest of the owner is expressed in money. Shares of stock in rail- 
road companies, mining companies, manufacturing companies, and other corpora- 
tions, are represented by certificates showing that the owner is entitled to an interest 
expressed in money value in the entire capital and property of the corporation ; 
but the property of the corporation which constitutes this invested capital may con- 
sist mainly of real and personal property, which, in the hands of individuals, none 
would think of calling moneyed capital, and its business may not consist in any 
kind of dealing in money or commercial representatives of money. This state- 
ment is taken from Mercantile Bank vs. City of New York (121 U. 8. 188, 155). 
That case has been cited with approval many times, especially in Bank vs. Ayers 
(160 U. S. 660, 16 Sup. Ct. 412), and in First Nat. Bank of Aberdeen vs. ChehaXis Co. 
(166 U. 8. 440, 17 Sup. Ct., 629). 

The result seems to be that the term “ moneyed capital,” as used in the Federal 
statute, does not include capital which does not come into competition with the 
business of National banks, and that exemptions from taxation, however large, 
such as deposits in Savings banks or of moneys belonging to charitable institutions, 
which are exempted for reasons of public policy, and not as an unfriendly discrimi- 
nation as against investments in National bank shares, cannot be regarded as for- 
bidden by the Federal statute. 

The case last cited contains a full and careful reference to most of the prior 
cases decided in this court upon the subject, and gives the meaning (as above 
stated) of the term “ moneyed capital,” when used in the Federal statute. 

With no purpose to discriminate against the holders of shares in National banks, 
and with the taxation of the shareholders in the two classes of banks, State and 
National, precisely the same, the question is whether this system of taxation in 
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Ohio, in its practical operation, does materially discriminate against the National 
bank shareholder in the assessment upon his bank shares. 

Under the Ohio law, the shares in National and also in State banks are what is 
termed “stocks” or “investments in stocks/’ and are not credits from which 
debts can be deducted. As between the holders of shares in incorporated State 
banks and National banks, on the one hand, and unincorporated banks or bank- 
ers, on the other, we find no evidence of discrimination in favor of unincorpor- 
ated State banks or banktrs. In regard to this latter class, there is no “capital 
stock,” so called ; and Section 2759 of the Revised Statutes therefore makes provi- 
sions, in order to determine the amount to be assessed for taxation, for deducting 
the debts existing in the business itself from the amount of moneyed capital belong- 
ing to the bank or banker, and employed in the business, and the remainder is 
entered on the tax book in the name of the bank or banker, and taxes assessed 
thereon. This does not give the unincorporated bank or banker the right to deduct 
his general debts disconnected from the business of banking and not incurred 
therein, from the remainder above mentioned. It cannot be doubted that, under 
this section, those debts which are disconnected from the banking business cannot 
be deducted from the aggregate amount of the capital employed therein. The 
debts that are incurred in the actual conduct of the business are deducted so that 
the real value of the capital that is employed may be determined, and the taxes 
assessed thereon. 

This system is, as nearly as may be, equivalent in its results to that employed 
in the case of incorporated State banks and of National banks. Under the sections 
of the Revised Statutes which relate to the taxation of these latter classes of banks 
(Section 2762, et neq.) t the shares are to be listed by the Auditor at their true value in 
money, which necessarily demands the deduction of the debts of the bank, because 
the true value of the shares in money is necessarily reduced by an amount corres- 
ponding to the amount of such debts. In order to arrive at their true value in 
money, the bank returns to the Auditor the amount of its liabilities as well as its 
resources. Thus, in both incorporated and unincorporated banks the same thing is 
desired, and the same result of assessing the value of the capital employed in the 
business, after the deduction of the debts incurred in its conduct, is arrived at in 
each case as nearly as is possible, considering the difference in manner in which the 
moneyed capital is represented in unincorporated banks as compared with incorpor- 
ated banks, which have a capital stock divided into shares. That mathematical 
equality is not arrived at in the process is immaterial. It cannot be reached in any 
system of taxation, and it is useless and idle to attempt it. Equality, so far as 
the differing facts will permit, and as near as they will permit, is all that can be 
aimed at or reached. That measure of equality, we think, is reached under this 
system. So far as this point is concerned, it is entirely plain there is no discrimina- 
tion between unincorporated banks and bankers, on the one hand, and holders of 
shares in National banks, on the other. 

If the value of National bank shares is increased by reason of the franchises of 
the bank itself, as claimed by the plaintiff in error, while no such added value ob- 
tains in the case of unincorporated banks, there is no discrimination against bank 
shareholders on that account. This is simply a case where added elements of value 
exist in the National bank shares which are absent in the case of unincorporated 
banks ; but in both cases all the debts of the business itself are deducted from the 
capital employed before reaching the sum which is assessed for taxation, and in 
neither case can the debts of the individual, simply as an individual, be deducted 
from the value of the capital assessed for taxation. 

The court below did not hold, as erroneously suggested by counsel for plaintiff 
in error, that, as the State and National banks were placed on an exact equality 
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regarding taxation, therefore there was no discrimination made against National 
banks, and in favor of other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens. 
The State court said upon this subject that, if the State and National banks were 
treated equally, the latter were not assessed at a greater rate than the former ; that 
National bank shareholders were not, in such event, illegally assessed, unless there 
were a clear discrimination in favor of moneyed capital other than that employed 
in either State or National banks. This statement, we think, is plainly correct. 

The question recognized by the State court, therefore, remains, whether there is 
any such discrimination. 

The chief ground for maintaining that there is exists in the fact that the owner 
of what is termed “credits” in the statute is permitted to deduct certain classes of 
debts from the sum of those credits, upon the remainder of which taxes are to be 
assessed, while the National bank shareholder is not permitted to deduct his debts 
from the value of his shares upon which he is assessed for taxation. 

It is claimed, in substance, that all credits are moneyed capital, and that they 
are large enough in amount, when compared with the moneyed capital invested in 
National banks, to become an illegal discrimination against the holders of such 
shares. 

There is no finding of the trial court upon the subject of the total amount of 
credits in the State. Reference was made on the argument to the report of the 
Auditor of the State for 1893, from which it is said to appear that the total credits, 
after deducting the debts allowed, were $106,000,000 or $111,000,000, the amounts 
differing to that extent as presented by the counsel for the different parties. The case 
does not show that the trial court received the report in evidence, and nothing in any 
finding has reference in any way to that report. We do not think it is a document 
of which we can take judicial notice, or that we could refer to any statement or 
alleged fact contained therein, unless such fact were embraced in the finding of 
facts of the trial court, upon which we must decide this case. 

However, if we were to look at this report, we should then see that the total 
credits do not show what portion of those credits consists of moneyed capital in 
the hands of individuals, which in fact enters into competition for business with 
National banks. It is only that kind of moneyed capital which this court, in its 
decisions above cited, holds is moneyed capital, within the meaning of the Act of 
Congress. 

Indeed, there is no evidence as to what the total moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens, and included in the term “credits,” amounts to, even under the 
widest definition of that term. 

In looking at the statutory definition of the term “ credits,” we find that so far 
from its including all legal claims and demands of every conceivable kind, except 
investments in bonds of the classes described in Section 2730, and investments in 
stocks, it does not include any claim or demand for deposits which the person own- 
ing, holding in trust, or having the beneficial interest therein, is entitled to with- 
draw in money on demand, nor the surplus or undivided profits held by societies 
for savings or banks having no capital stock, nor bank notes of solvent banks in 
actual possession ; and, from the credits as defined, their owner cannot deduct cer- 
tain kinds of indebtedness therein mentioned. It cannot be contended that all 
credits, as defined in the statute, are moneyed capital, within the meaning of the 
Act of Congress. The term “ credits ” includes, among other things, as stated 
in the statute, “ all legal claims and demands * * * for labor or service due or 
to become due to the person liable to pay taxes thereon.” These claims are not, in 
any sense of the statute, moneyed capital. They include all claims for profes- 
sional or clerical services, as well as for what may be termed “ manual labor,” 
and their total must amount to a large sum. What proportion that total bears to 
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the whole sum of credits we do not know, and the record contains no means of 
ascertaining. 

It is impossible to tell, from anything appearing in the record, what proportion 
of the whole sum of credits consists of moneyed capital, within the meaning of the 
Federal Act. We know that claims for labor or services do not consist of that kind 
of capital. We also know that there are probably large amounts of other forms of 
property which might enter into the class of credits as defined in the Act which 
would not be moneyed capital, within the meaning of the Act of Congress, as that 
meaning has been defined by this court in the cases above cited. It is thus seen 
that there are large and unknown amounts of what are in the Act termed “credits* 
which are not moneyed capital, and that the total amount of credits which are 
moneyed capital, within the definition given by this court to that term, is also un- 
known. That portion of credits which is not moneyed capital, as so defined, does 
not enter into the question, because the comparison must be made with other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual citizens. We are thus wholly prevented 
from ascertaining what proportion the moneyed capital of individual citizens 
included in the term “ credits ” (and from which some classes of debts can he de- 
ducted) bears to the amount invested in National bank shares. We are therefore 
unable to say whether there has or has not been any material discrimination such as 
the Federal statute was enacted to prevent. We cannot see upon these facts any 
substantial difference between this case and those of Bank vs. Ayer s (160 U. 8. 660, 
16 Sup. Gt. 412) ; First Nat. Bank of Aberdeen vs. Chehalis Co. (166 U. S. 440, 17 
Sup. Ct. 629), and National Bank of Commerce vs. City of 8eattle (166 U. 8 . 468, 17 
Sup. Ct. 996). 

As a result, we find in this record no means of ascertaining whether there is any 
unfavorable discrimination against the shareholders of National banks in the taxa- 
tion of their shares, and in favor of other moneyed capital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizens. There is nothing upon the face of these statutes which shows such 
discrimination, and therefore it would seem that the plaintiff in error has failed to 
make out a case for the intervention of the court. 

It is stated, however, that this specific question has been otherwise decided in 
Whitbeck vs. Bank (127 U. 8. 198 8 Sup. Ct. 1121). If this were true, we should 
be guided by and follow that decision. Upon an examination of the case, it is seen 
that the court gave chief attention to the question .whether an increase in the value 
of the shares in National banks made by the State Board of Equalization, from 69 
per cent, of their true value in money, as fixed by the auditor of Cuyahoga county, 
to 65 per cent., as fixed by the board (other property being valued at only 60 per 
cent.), amounted to such a discrimination in the taxation of the shareholders of 
such banks as is forbidden by the Federal statute. It was held that it did. 

Coming to the question of the deduction of the bona fide indebtedness of share- 
holders, the court assumed that, under the statute of Ohio, owners of all moneyed 
capital other than shares in a National bank were permitted to deduct their bona fide 
indebtedness from the value of their moneyed capital, but that no provision fora 
similar deduction was made in regard to the owner of shares in a National bank ; 
and it was held that the owners of such shares were entitled to a deduction of their 
indebtedness from the assessed value of the shares as in the case of other moneyed 
capital. The point to which the court chiefly directed its attention related to the 
question whether a timely demand had been made for such deduction of indebted- 
ness. It was held that it was made in time, for the reason that the court below ex- 
pressly found that “ the laws of Ohio make no provision for the deduction of the 
bona fide indebtedness of any shareholder from the shares of his stock, and provide 
no means by which such deduction could be secured/’ As a demand at an earlier 
period would have been useless, the court held it unnecessary. 
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An examinatien of the statutes of Ohio iu regard to taxation shows that debts 
can only be deducted from credits, and how much of credits is moneyed capital Is 
unknown. The case is not authority adverse to the principle we now hold. 

For the reasons already stated, we think the judgment in this case should be 
affirmed, and it is so ordered. 



NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT TAKEN AS COLLATERAL SECURITY— CHANGE 
EFFECTED BY NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW IN NEW YORK . 

Supreme Court of New York, Special Term, February, 1899. 

JOHN H. BREWSTER, et al.. vs. HENRY SHRADER, et al. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law has changed the rule which formerly prevailed in New 
Tork ; and now in this State one who takes a negotiable instrument as collateral secur- 
ity only is deemed a holder for value. 

Such holder is entitled to recover of the indorser, though the instrument was diverted from 
the purpose for which it was given, in fraud of the rights of such indorser. 



Werner, J.: The facts in the case are not controverted. The action is brought 
to recover upon a promissory note made by Sarah Doyle and indorsed by the defend- 
ant. The note bears date May 20, 1898. It was for $212.54, and is payable three 
months after date. The note was given as collateral security for the payment of an 
indebtedness from said Sarah Doyle to the plaintiffs, for goods previously sold and 
delivered, and which was due when said note was given. No express agreement for 
an extension of time of payment was made when said note was given. The defend- 
ant testifies without contradiction, that prior to the execution of the note in suit, the 
husband of said Sarah Doyle requested the defendant to indorse a note for $65 upon 
which one Patrick Nary had agreed to become a prior indorser, and which was to be 
discounted at the First National Bank of Salamanca. That the defendant indorsed 
the note in suit upon the express condition that it should be discounted at said bank, 
and that it should not be used until said Patrick Nary had indorsed it. Said Nary 
never indorsed said note, and he testifies that he never agreed to indorse it. The 
plaintiffs had no knowledge of the alleged representations of Doyle as to the 
indorsement of Nary. 

Upon these facts the defendant contends : First. That the plaintiffs are mere 
holders of collateral security, for an antecedent debt, and not entitled to recover as 
against an indorser, in fraud of whose rights this security has been diverted from 
the purpose for which it was given. 



It may be assumed, for the purposes of this argument, that if Chapter 612, Laws 
of 1897, known as 44 The Negotiable Instruments Law,” has not changed the rule 
laid down in Coddingion vs. Bay , 20 Johns. 687, and subsequent kindred cases, upon 
which the defendant relies, it was error for the court to decide as a question of law, 
that the plaintiffs were holders for value. Prior to the enactment of said law, it 
was the well-settled rule in this State, that one who receives a promissory note as 
collateral security, merely, for an antecedent debt, cannot enforce such note against 
a maker or indorser thereof, when the same has been obtained by fraud, or has been 
fraudulently diverted from the purpose for which it was made. ( Coddington vs. 
Bay , supra; Phoenix Ins. Co. vs. Church, 81 N. Y. 218 ; Farrington vs. Frankfort 
Bank, 24 Barb. 554 ; United States Nat. Bk. vs. Ewing, 181 N. Y. 506 ; Moore vs. 
Ryder , 65 id. 488 ; Benjamin vs. Rogers, 126 id. 60.) 

Plaintiffs’ contention that the taking of the note was in itself an agreement to 
extend the time of payment, and, therefore, constituted them holders for value, 
cannot be sustained in the light of Cary vs. White (52 N. Y. 188), and other cases 
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there cited. In the absence of an express agreement to extend the time of payment 
of the original debt, or a new and substituted agreement between the parties, the 
pre-existing obligation remains in full force. The note which was taken as collat- 
eral security, was entirely independent of it. The doctrine in Jogger Iron Co. va. 
Walker (76 N. Y. 524), cited by plaintiffs, is not in conflict with these views. The 
operation of every note is to extend the time of payment until it becomes due. But 
this has reference only to the note, and not to the original debt. 

Has Section 51 of the “ Negotiable Instruments Law,” changed the rule in the 
leading case of Coddington vs. Bay , supra , and the cases which have followed it ? 
We think it has. Said section reads as follows : 

“ Consideration, what constitutes. — Value is any consideration sufficient to sup- 
port a simple contract (a). An antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes value ; 
and is deemed such whether the instrument is payable on demand or at a future 
time (b).” . 

The language of this section, when given its usual and ordinary signification, 
ought to leave no room for doubt upon the subject. There is, however, such a uni- 
versal disposition among lawyers to look for some hidden or subtle meaning in the 
most simple language, that it has become quite the fashion to require the courts to 
construe statutes, which, to the average lay mind, seem to require no construction. 

If the language of the section under consideration were not obviously clear and 
unequivocal, and there were need of ascertaining the legislative intent in order to 
give proper effect to such language, the history of the subject, of the judicial decis- 
ions in England and the States of this country, and of the proceedings of the com- 
mission on uniformity of laws, leave no possible doubt as to the purpose of this 
section. 

It is a fact known to every lawyer, that the diversity of laws and judicial decis- 
ions which obtains in the several States of our Union, is a source of great inconven- 
ience in practice, and a standing menace to the proper administration of justice. 
So apparent has this evil become that many of the States have taken steps to secure 
if possible a uniformity of those laws in which all have a common interest. 

Among the more important of these laws are those relating to negotiable instru- 
ments. Since 1822, when the case of Coddington vs. Bay was decided by our court 
of errors, the decisions of our courts have been at variance with those of the courts 
of England and of the United States upon the question whether a person receiving 
negotiable paper as security for an antecedent or pre-existing debt, but without 
notice of facts which would vitiate such paper as between the antecedent parties, is 
a holder for value. In this State the rule has been that such a holder is not a holder 
for value within the meaning applied to that term by the law merchant. Cod- 
dington vs. Bay, supra , contains the leading exposition of the rule, and has been 
followed in Phoenix Ins. Go. vs. Church (81 N. Y. 218)|; Farrington vs. Frankfort 
Bank (24 Barb. 554) ; United States Nat . Bank vs. Ewing (181 N. Y. 506) ; Moore vs. 
Ryder (65 id. 438) ; Benjamin vs. Rogers (186 id. 60), and many other cases. 

The difficulty of applying this rule to holders of negotiable paper acquired in 
the regular course of commercial dealings has led to great confusion and many 
subtle refinements in the decisions of this State. These were sought to be removed 
by the decision in Grocers * Bank vs. Penfidd (69 N. Y. 508), in which it was held 
that 44 Where a promissory note is made for the accommodation of the payee but 
without restriction as to its use, an indorsee taking it in good faith as collateral 
security for an antecedent debt of the payee and endorser without other considera- 
tion, occupies the position of a holder for value, and can recover thereon against 
the maker. The precedent debt is a sufficient consideration for the transfer and no 
new consideration need be shown. 

44 It is only where the note has been diverted from the purpose for which it 
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was intended by the payee, or where some other equity exists in favor of the 
maker, that it is necessary that the holder should have parted with value on the 
faith of the note in order to enforce the same/’ This was the law of this State 
down to October 1, 1897, and is the law to-day if the Negotiable Instruments Law 
has not changed the rule in reference to negotiable paper affected by fraud or equi- 
ties between the original parties without the knowledge of the holder seeking to 
enforce the same. The courts of England and our Federal courts have held that a 
bona fide holder of a negotiable instrument who takes the same in payment of, or as 
security for, an antecedent debt is a holder for a valuable consideration, entitled to 
protection against all the equities between antecedent parties. In Railroad Co. vs. 
National Bank (102 U. S. 26) the Supreme Court of the United States, in an exhaus- 
tive opinion by Mr. Justice Harlan, squarely adopted the view that the taking of a 
note in payment of, or as collateral security for, a pre-existing debt, constitutes the 
holder thereof a holder for value in the usual course of business. In the discus- 
sion of this proposition the Court says: “One of the grounds upon which some 
courts of high authority refuse in such cases to apply the rule announced in Smjt 
vs. Tyson (16 Peters, 1) is that transactions of that kind are not in the usual 
and ordinary course of commercial dealings. But this objecction is not sustained 
by the recognized usages of the commercial world nor, as we think, by sound 
reason. The transfer of negotiable paper as security for antecedent debts constitutes 
a material and an increasing portion of the commerce of the country. Such transac- 
tions have become very common in financial circles. They have grown out of the 
necessities of business, and in these days of great commercial activity they contri- 
bute largely to the benefit and convenience both of debtors and creditors. * * * 

Another ground upon which some courts have refused to sanction the rule an- 
nounced in Swift vs. Tyson is, that upon the transfer of negotiable paper merely as 
collateral security for an antecedent debt, nothing is surrendered by the indorsee — 
that to permit the equities between prior parties to prevail deprives him of no right 
or advantage enjoyed at the time of transfer, imposes upon him no additional burdens, 
and subjects him to no additional inconveniences. This may be true in some, but 
it is not true in most cases, nor in our opinion is it ever true when the note, upon its 
delivery to the transferee, is in such form as to make him a party to the instrument 
and impose upon him the duties which according to the commercial law must be 
discharged by the holder of negotiable paper in order to fix liability upon the 
indorser." 

In 1882 the English Parliament passed “An Act to Codify the Law Relating to 
Bills of Exchange, Cheques and Promissory Notes." The language of Section 27 of 
that Act is in substance the same as that of said Section 51 of the New York Act. 
The English Act contains the word “ liability " after the word “ debt," but this does 
not alter the meaning of the section. 

In 1890 the Legislature of this State passed “An Act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners for the promotion of uniformity of legislation in the United 
States." (Chapter 205, Laws of 1890.) The duty of this commission was to “ exam- 
ine the subjects of marriage and divorce, insolvency, the form of notarial certifi- 
cates and other subjects ; ” to ascertain the best means to effect an assimilation and 
uniformity in the laws of the States, and especially whether it would be wise and 
practicable for the State of New York to invite other States of the Union to send 
representatives to a convention to draft uniform laws to be submitted for the ap- 
proval and adoption of the several States, and to devise and recommend such other 
course of action as shall best accomplish the purpose of this Act. In 1891 said com- 
mission made a report to the Legislature. In 1895 a conference of commissioners 
from a large number of States was held in Detroit. At that conference the commit- 
tee on commercial law was instructed to prepare a codification of the law of bills 
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and notes. This committee in turn referred the matter to a subcommittee, the mem- 
bers of which employed Mr. John J. Crawford, of New York city, to draft the pro- 
posed law. The bill prepared by him has become a law in this State (Chapter 618, 
Laws of 1897), and the 8tates of Connecticut, Colorado and Florida. The author of 
this law says, in his annotated publication of the same, that Section 51 thereof was 
designed to change the rule laid down in Coddington vs. Bay , supra. James W. 
Eaton, Esq., instructor on law of bills and notes in the Albany Law School, in his 
published edition of the New York Law, in a note to Section 51, says : 14 It is to be 
inferred that the above statute extends the New York rule to include instruments 
given merely as collateral security.'* 

It seems evident, therefore, from the history of this subject, as well as from the 
obvious purpose for which this statute was enacted, no less than from the language 
of the statute itself, that the New York rule, so-called, has been modified so as to 
conform to the rule in England and in our Federal court of last resort. We have 
discussed this question at such great length because we have been unable to find 
any reported case in which it has arisen. 

Under the views above expressed plaintiffs must be regarded as holders for 
value, whose title to the note in suit is unaffected by any existing equities between 
antecedent parties. Upon the uncontradicted evidence on that branch of the case it 
was properly treated as a question of law. [The court then considered the ques 
tion as to notice of dishonor.] 

Defendant's motion for a new trial is denied, with $10 costs. 



INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANK— PAYMENT OF CHECK— WHAT WILL 

CONSTITUTE. 

United State* Circuit Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

NATIONAL UNION BANE v«. GEORGE H. EARLE, AS RECEIVER OF THE CHEST- 
NUT STREET NATIONAL BANK. 

Bank C being indebted to Bank U, forwarded its check on Bank R, which was presented 
through the clearing-house on the morning of December 28. The check was returned 
about an hour afterwards by Bank R, which had learned that Bank C had been closed 
that day by the Comptroller of the Currency ; and under the rule of the clearing-house 
which requires the bank presenting the check “ to pay the amount reclaimed at once and 
to adjust the merits of the claim afterwards,” Bank U returned the amount to Bank R, 
which paid it over to the Receiver of Bank C.: Held, That the transaction constituted 
an assignment of the fund, and that Bank U could recover the same from the Receiver. 



Dallas, Circuit Judge : This is a general demurrer to a bill which prays a 
decree for $21,145.48. The facts properly pleaded, and therefore admitted, are well 
summarized iu the complainant’s brief as follows : 

44 The Chestnut Street National Bank, a Philadelphia institution, was a collecting 
agent of the complainant, the National Union Bank, of the city of New York. The 
arrangement between the parties required that the Chestnut Street National Bank 
should remit to the National Union Bank on Wednesday of each week for the balance 
as shown by its books to be due to the latter at the close of business on the preced- 
ing day, and this custom was invariably followed. 

On December 22, 1897, the Chestnut Street National Bank held, as such collecting 
agent, the proceeds of collections made by it for the National Union Bank in the 
amount of $21,108.48. 

The Chestnut Street National Bank, having at that time funds on deposit with 
the National Bank of the Republic, in the city of New York, more than sufficient to 
satisfy its liability to the complainant, as aforesaid, 4 and desiring to apply said funds 
and appropriate the same to the satisfaction of said liability, drew its Cashier’s check 
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for that purpose on the National Bank of the Republic against said funds, in the 
amount of $21,103.43, and forwarded the same to the National Union Bank, and 
immediately upon forwarding debited itself and credited the National Bank of the 
Republic, and credited itself and debited the National Union Bank with the amount 
of said draft.’ 

The said Cashier’s check was received by the complainant early on the morning 
of December 28, 1897, and was presented by it at ten o’clock on that morning to the 
National Bank of the Republic, at the clearing-house in the city of New York, of 
which both the said National Bank of the Republic and the said National Union 
Bank were members, 4 and the said check was duly paid by the said National Bank 
of the Republic through said clearing-house at that time.’ 

It appears that on that day (December 23, 1897) the Comptroller of the Currency 
required the Chestnut Street National Bank to close its doors and suspend business 
because of its insolvency. This fact, however, was not known either to the com- 
plainant or to the National Bank of the Republic at the time the Cashier’s check in 
question was received by the former, and presented to the latter. Shortly before 
eleven o’clock on that day the National Bank of the Republic, having received 
unofficial information that the Chestnut Street National Bank had suspended busi- 
ness, returned the said Cashier’s check to the National Union Bank, endorsed 1 bank 
suspended,’ and requested the repayment thereof, whereupon the National Union 
Bank (acting, however, solely in pursuance of a custom prevailing among the clearing- 
house banks in New York in cases of such reclamation, ‘ to pay the amount reclaimed 
at once and to adjust the merits of the claim afterwards’), repaid to the National 
Bank of the Republic the amount of the check. Thereafter the complainant 
demanded from the National Bank of the Republic the return of the money so 
restored to that bank, which refused, however, to repay the same, or any part 
thereof, and thereafter remitted the said funds to the respondent, who had been 
appointed the Receiver of the Chestnut Street National Bank. Thereupon the com- 
plainant duly demanded the return of said money from the respondent, but without 
avail.” 

That the delivery of a check will not, of itself, operate as an assignment must, 
for this court at least, be regarded as settled. But where the delivery of the check 
was accompanied by, or has been connected with, circumstances from which it may 
be reasonably inferred that an appropriation of the fund, to the extent of the amount 
of the check, was intended, or if such an appropriation has been actually effected, it 
is equally well settled that the transaction, as a whole, constitutes an equitable 
assignment pro tanto. From “the conduct of the parties, the nature of their deal- 
ings, and the attendant circumstances ” in this case, I think that, under the authori- 
ties, a purpose by the Chestnut Street Bank to appropriate the fund in question 
must be implied ; and, also, that when “ the said check was duly paid,” the purpose 
became fully executed and the appropriation was consummated. ( Fourth Street 
Nat. Bank vs. Yardley , 165 U. 8. 644 ; Clark vs. Sigua Co. 39 U. S. A. 754.) 

The Bank of the Republic paid the check by an adjustment of balances effected 
in accordance with the rules of the clearing-house, of which it and the Union Bank 
were members ; but in legal contemplation the transaction was the same as if the 
payment had been specifically made. The Union Bank received a fund which was 
absolutely its own. It returned this fund to the National Bank of the Republic, 
upon reclamation made by the latter, in pursuance of the contractual obligation 
which the Union Bank had assumed, to comply with the requirement of the clear- 
ing-house that such reclamations should be honored. The Chestnut Street Bank, 
not being a member of that organization, could not have invoked this requirement, 
and in point of fact had nothing whatever to do with the return of the money. 

The situation and motives of the two New York banks are obvious. The Bank 
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of the Republic had, without knowledge or notice of the insolvency of the drawer, 
paid a check of a National bank. At a later hour it learned of the failure of that 
bank. It then apprehended that some question might arise respecting the legality' 
of the payment which it had made ; and, in consequence, it exercised its right to 
demand that the money should be restored to its keeping 4 ‘at once, and to adjust 
the merits of the claim afterwards.” This demand was of necessity complied with ; 
but by this compliance the Union Bank did not disclaim or affect its title to tho 
fund. The Bank of the Republic clearly did not acquire, and did not claim to have, 
any beneficial interest in it. It took it as a trustee for the actual owner, and held it 
to await a proper determination of any doubt which might have been supposed to 
exist respecting its ownership. There never was any such determination, yet the 
Bank of the Republic transferred the money to the Receiver of the Chestnut Street 
National Bank, who was not entitled to it, and, apparently, in total disregard of the 
rights of the Union Bank, whose money it really was. If it were still in the custody 
of the Bank of the Republic, its duty to pay it over to the Union Bank, would, I 
think, be unquestionable ; and, in my opinion, a court of equity, avoiding unneces- 
sary circuity, should not require the defendant, into whose possession the fund has 
been traced, to execute the trust which adheres to its possession, by relinquishing 
that fund to the plaintiff. 

The demurrer is overruled, and the defendant is assigned to answer sec reg. 



FRAUD OF NATIONAL BANK— DEFENSE OF ULTRA VIRES. 

Supreme Court of Washington, March 3, 1899. 

P RANGES vs. OLD NATIONAL BANK, et oL 

A National bank is liable for fraud perpetrated under the guise of a partnership agreement, 
though it had no power to make such agreement. 



This was an action brought by the respondent against appellants for damages 
arising from fraud alleged to have been perpetrated upon respondent by the appel- 
lants. The acts constituting the fraud charged, as shown by the complaint, are 
briefly these : The appellant bank is a National bank doing business at Spokane, in 
Spokane county, and the appellants Glidden and Vincent are respectively President 
and Cashier thereof. That about October 18, 1896, the respondent had on deposit in 
the appellant bank some $2,200, which he was desirous of investing in some profit- 
able business ; and the appellants, conspiring together to cheat and defraud him of 
his money, induced him to open a bank at the town of Cheney, in that county, and 
invest therein $2,000, promising and agreeing to invest therein a like amount, and 
such further sums as the exigencies of the business would from time to time demand. 
That appellants had no intention of making any investment in the Cheney Bank, but 
made the agreement for the sole purpose of putting off on to the respondent certain 
worthless paper belonging to the appellant bank. That upon the organization of 
the Cheney Bank the appellant bank became its correspondent, and furnished the 
Cheney Bank with monthly statements showing the condition of the account between 
defendants and the Cheney Bank. That in one of these statements, furnished on the 
last of March, 1897, it charged the Cheney Bank with two items, one for $500, under 
date of March 15, and the other of $1,000, under date of March 18, both credited to 
the O. K. Gold-Mining Company. That upon receiving the statement the respond- 
ent made inquiry by telephone of the appellant bank concerning these items, and 
was told that the items represented charges taken from tickets furnished the book- 
keeper by the Cashier, and that no one present could give any further explanation 
as to them ; that Vincent, the Cashier, was East, and would explain upon his return. 
That upon the return of Vincent he renewed his inquiry, and was informed that 
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they represented two notes, for the several amounts mentioned, executed to the 
appellant bank by the O. E. Gold-Mining Company. That Vincent assured him 
that the payor was solvent, that the notes were as good as any paper the appellant 
bank had, and would be paid promptly on demand. That the respondent relied on 
the statements made to him by Vincent, accepted the notes, and gave the appellant 
bank credit for them. That the notes were the property of the appellant bank, were 
worthless, and the payor insolvent, all of which was known to the appellants. That 
the notes were forwarded to him, and representations were made to him, for the sole 
purpose of cheating and defrauding him out of his money, in pursuance of a con- 
spiracy entered into by the appellants. That, upon learning of the spurious charac- 
ter of the notes, the respondent rescinded the transaction, tendered the notes to 
appellants, and demanded payment of them, which the appellants refused. That 
by reason of the frauds he was damaged, etc. The appellants severally demurred 
to the complaint on the ground that no cause of action was stated. 

Fullerton, J .: 1. The first assignment of error is that the court erred in over- 
ruling the demurrer to the complaint. That the complaint is sufficient as to the 
appellants Vincent and Glidden is not here seriously disputed. 

On the part of the bank it is argued that the agreement set forth in the complaint 
was one of partnership ; that the respondent was bound to know that it was beyond 
the power of a National bank to enter into a partnership agreement, and hence there 
were no representations on the part of the bank on which he had a right to rely ; 
that, if there is any liability at all on the part of the bank to respondent, it is only 
on contract to recover a balance of account due from the bank. 

We think the demurrer was properly overruled. It is true, a corporation, as a 
merely legal entity, can have no will, and cannot, of itself, act at all. But in its 
relation to the public it is represented by its officers and lawfully authorized agents, 
and their acts in the course of corporate dealings are, in law, the acts of the cor- 
poration. 

Whatever the rule may have been formerly, it is now settled beyond controversy 
that a corporation is liable to the same extent, and under the same circumstances, as 
a natural person, for the consequence of its wrongful acts, and will be held to 
respond, in a civil action, at the suit of an injured party, for every wrong which it 
commits, however foreign to its nature or beyond its granted powers the wrongful 
transactions may be. In such cases the doctrine of ultra vires has no application. 
(Bank vs. Graham , 100 U. S. 699 ; Merchants' Bank vs. State Bank , 10 Wall. 604 ; 
State vs. Morris E. R. Co. 23 N. J. Law. 360 ; Railway Co. vs. Harris , 122 U. S. 
597, 7 8up. Ct. 1286 ; Alexander vs. Relfe , 74 Mo. 495 ; Buffalo Lubricating Oil Co. 
vs. Standard Oil Co. [N. Y. App.] 12 N. E. 825 ; Jackson vs. Insurance Co. [N. Y. 
App.j 1 N. E. 539 ; Nevada Bank of San Francisco vs. Portland Nat. Bank , 59 Fed. 
338 ; Thomp. Corp. §§ 6329, 6279.) 



INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANK— SALE OF COLLATERALS JURISDICTION 

OF COURT. 

United States Circuit Court, E. D. Pennsylvania, February 27, 1899. 

In re EARLE. 

The courts are not vested with any general supervisory or directing power over the liquida- 
tion of Insolvent National banks, and cannot order or authorize a Receiver to sell at 
private sale securities held by the bank as pledgee, which do not come within the 
authority given by Rev. St. § 5234, to order the sale or compounding of bad or doubtful 
debts, or the sale of real or personal property of the association. 



Dallas, Circuit Judge: The prayer of the annexed petition is for a decree 
authorizing the petitioner, as the Receiver of a National bank, to sell certain certifi- 

4 
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cates of stock, which were held by the bank as pledgee, and not as owner, at private 
•ale, “ the proceeds thereof to be applied by him to the part payment of said notes/* 
etc. The authority to make such a decree is supposed to be conferred by Section 
5884 of the Revised Statutes. But it is not. That section provides that a court of 
record of competent jurisdiction may make an order to sell or compound bad or 
doubtful debts, or for sale of real or personal property of the association. The order 
now asked is for neither of these. It is obviously not for the sale or compounding 
of a debt, and the property which it is contemplated to sell is not the property of 
the association. No general advisory or directing power is vested in the court. It 
is for the Receiver, under the direction of the Comptroller, to collect all debts, dues, 
and claims belonging to the bank, in accordance with the provisions of law. It is 
only when debts are bad or doubtful, and it is deemed expedient to sell or compound 
them, that the court can be called upon to make any order respecting them. 

The learned counsel of the petitioner have referred me to the cases of Ellis vs. 
Little (27 Kan. 707), and In re 7'hird Nat. Bank (4 Fed. 775). I find nothing in 
either of them to lead me to doubt the correctness of the views I have hastily 
expressed. The petition is dismissed, without prejudice. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions to Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered In this department. 

▲ reasonable change is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mall. See advertisement in back part of this number. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Fort Soott, Kansas, April 86, 1888, 

Sir Please answer the following inquiry in the next issue of the Barkers’ Magazevs, 
If possible: 

On July IX, 1888, the First National Bank of Fort Soott, Kaos., issued to B. R. Chenanlt a 
certificate of fifty shares of its capital stock of the par value of one hundred dollars each. 
Said B. R. Chenault has been since January L, 1800, indebted to the bank in the sum of six 
thousand dollars. Said E. R. Chenault on November 5, 1801, executed and delivered to & and 
J. S. McCord his promissory note for twenty-five hundred dollars, which note is still due and 
unpaid, and at the same time said Chenault delivered to McCord as security for the note said 
certificate of stock. 

C. H. Harbison is the sole legatee of R. and J. 8. McCord who are both dead, and said Har- 
bison is the owner and holder of said note and also holder of said certificate of stock. 8aid 
certificate of stock has never been assigned to either R. and J. 8. McCord or Harbison on the 
books of the bank, but still stands on the bank books in the name of E. R. Chenault. 

Said certificate of stock has printed thereon that ” no assignment or transfer of this stock 
will be recognized by the First National Bank unless all indebtedness of the owner of the 
stock is first paid.” 

That on February 15, 1886, the First National Bank declared a dividend upon said stock of 
two per cent, or two dollars per share ; like dividends were declared on September 15, 1866, and 
February 15, 1887. 

The officers of said bank as Individuals knew of the fact that E. R. Chenault had delivered 
his certificate of stock to R. and J. 8. McCord, but no written notice was ever given to the 
bank of that fact. 

The bank has applied the said dividends declared on said stock to the payment of the 
indebtedness due it from said E. R. Chenault. Due demand for said dividends was made by 
said Harbison and payment refused. 

The by-laws of the bank contain the following provision : 

“ Transfer of Stock.— The stock of this bank shall be assignable and transferable only on 
the books of this bank, subject to the restrictions and provisions of the banking laws: and 
a transfer book shall be provided in which all assignments and transfers of stock shall be 
made. Transfers of stock shall not be suspended preparatory to the declaration of dividends; 
and, unless an agreement to the contrary shall be expressed in the assignments, dividend! 
shall be paid to the stockholder in whose name the stock shall stand at the date of the decla- 
ration of the dividends. Certificates of stock signed by the President and Cashier may be 
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issued to the stockholders, and the certificate shall state upon the face thereof that the stock 
is transferable only upon the books of the bank ; and when stock is transferred, the certifi- 
cates thereof shall be returned to the bank and cancelled, and new certificates issued." 

Can the First National Bank hold the dividends declared on this stock, or can the dividends 
be collected from the bank by the present holder of the certificate ? 

W. Chenault, President . 

Answer . — We think that the dividends can be held by the bank. They did not 
belong to the pledgees, but to the pledgor ; and he being indebted to the bank, the 
bank had the right to apply them to the satisfaction of that debt. ( Hagar vs. Union 
National Bank , 63 Me. 523.) In the case cited, it was said : “ The rule has long 
prevailed in many jurisdictions that a corporation has no implied lien on the shares 
of its stockkholder for debts due from him and cannot hold them against a purchaser 
or attaching creditor (, Sargent vs. Franklin Ins. Go. 8 Pick. 90 ; Mass. Iron Go. vs. 
Hooper , 7 Cush. 187) ; but that a bank deals with its stockholders in the same man- 
ner as it does with its general customers, taking the same security and not relying 
upon its stock. A different rule was adopted in relation to dividends declared. 
They were considered as so much money in the possession of the bank belonging to 
the stockholder, but which should be considered as pledged toward the payment of 
any just debts then due from him. ( Bales vs. N. T. Ins. Co. 3 Johns. Cas. 288.) 
This rule was considered a * reasonable one,’ and was adopted by the court in Sargent 
• Franklin Ins. Go. supra. We fail to perceive any real objection to such a rule. It 
is not inconsistent with any provision in the Bank Act, and neither is it in conflict 
with any principle of public policy. It cannot affect the free sale and transfer of 
shares, for the dividend does not pass with the transfer of the shares, being the 
property of him who is the shareholder when it is declared. So long, then, as the 
plaintiff’s overdue notes remained unpaid, he could not recover the dividends 
declared upon his shares, because of this equitable lien.” The court treats the ques- 
tion as one of an equitable lien. But the bank would also be justified in its action 
on the principle of set-off ; for the dividends, when declared, became a debt due 
from the bank to the stockholder, and it had the right to set off this debt against the 
one due to itself from the stockholder. 

In the late case of Buffalo Insurance Company vs. Third National Bank (29 
App. Div. [N .Y.] 187) it was held that notwithstanding the prohibition in the 
National Bank Act as to loans made by banks upon the security of their own stock, 
the bank could enforce a lien given by its by-laws against a transferee of the stock, 
where the certificates give notice of the lien ; but we do not think it necessary for 
the bank to rely upon that principle in this case. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine: Watebbuby, Conn., April 2ft, 1800. 

Sib Banking hours are usually from 10 a. m. to 8 p. m. At what hour does a note mature 
if note and check are presented at same time, and which takes precedence, there being not 
sufficient funds for both, or are they on same basis as if both were checks, when neither can 
be paid. This question came up on the assertion that a note could be presented at ten o’clock 
of day due, and if not paid could then at once be protested. Others claim that party has until 
three o’clock to make note good and check previously presented should be paid. Cashier. 

Answer. — The Negotiable Instruments Law, which has been adopted in Connec- 
ticut, places notes payable at a bank on the same footing with checks in respect to 
presentment and payment. By Section 87 it is provided that “ where the instrument 
is payable at a bank, it is equivalent to an order to the bank to pay the same for the 
account of the principal debtor thereon ; ” and by Section 75 it is provided that 
41 where the instrument is payable at a bank, presentment for payment must be made 
during banking hours.” The bank should, therefore, treat the note as it would a 
check. The suggestion that the maker has until the close of banking hours to 
nmkp the note good is not tenable ; for the holder may present the same for payment 
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at any time during banking hours (Sec. 75) and if payment is refused may immediately 
treat the note as dishonored (Sec. 102). But it is an error to suppose that the bank must 
not pay either the note or the check because the depositor’s balance is not sufficient 
to pay both. This view, sometimes expressed by text-writers, is based upon the 
notion that a check is an assignment of the fund ; but the Negotiable Instruments 
Law declares that “ a check of itself does not operate as an assignment of any part 
of the funds to the credit of the drawer with ihe bank ” (8ec. 189). In this respect 
the bank is like any other drawee, and where it has not funds to pay all the drawer’s 
orders, may select such as it will pay. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine: Sonora, Cal., April 19, 1899. 

Sir A check is drawn payable to John Doe, or bearer. The check Is loet and the drawer 
notifies the bank upon which it is drawn to stop payment. The check is found by a party 
who negotiates it for cash. The signature and responsibility of the drawer being weU known, 
the check changes hands several times before it is presented at the bank for payment. Pay- 
ment being refused, has the holder any recourse upon the drawer ? Cashier. 

Answer .— If the check is in the ordinary form, so as to be a negotiable instrument, 
and the present holder, or any prior holder under whom he claims, paid value for 
the same, then he is entitled to recover the amount of the drawer. (See Daniel on 
Negotiable Instruments, § 1469.) 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : Bowling Green, Ky., April 27, 1899. 

Sir The following is a true copy of a paper upon which suit was brought by J. B. Kirby 
against the Gray Tie Lumber Company, and sought recovery on it on the idea that it was a 
foreign bill of exchange, and as such the company could not defend it: 

“Cedar Bluff Mills, Ky., May 26, 1898. 

$1600. At sight, pay to the order of J. H. Flora fifteen hundred dollars, in full payment 
for 16 to 20,000 first-class ties, which I have this day inspected and received from J. H. Flora* 
advanced on ties for Gray Tie and Lumber Company, and have branded same with— ‘To Gray 
Tie and Lumber Company, Evansville, lnd.’ 

No. 8086. C. W. Neel.” 

Indorsed—** Have this day delivered to C. W. Neel for Gray Tie and Lumber Company, the 
ties named in this draft, and said ties are free from all liens and incumbrances of any charac- 
ter, and hereby agree to pay all landing or yard rent, bank age or wharfage on the ties named 
in this draft until said ties are removed. J. H. Flora. 

(Draft not good unless above bill of sale is signed and draft also properly indorsed).” 

The facts were that JNeel was the agent of the lumber company to buy cross-ties. He 
delivered the paper to Flora. Flora took it to Kirby and got $1,600 on it, and he delivered the 
paper to Kirby without indorsing it to him. When the paper was presented to the Lumber 
Company it refused either to accept or pay it, the fact being developed in the meantime that 
Flora didn’t have the cross-ties which he represented that he had, and upon the face of which 
representation Neel gave him the draft. The question is, can Kirby recover against the 
lumber company upon this paper as a foreign bill of exchange ? 

C. G. 8MALLHOU8E, President. 

Answer . — We do not see how there can be any recovery against the Gray Tie and 
Lumber Company upon the instrument, even if it be deemed a foreign bill of 
exchange ; for it is elementary that a drawee is not liable upon a bill until he has 
accepted the same. If Neel had signed the name of the company as drawer, then a 
different question would arise ; but having used his individual name he and not the 
company is to be deemed the drawer. The rule is that persons dealing with nego- 
tiable instruments are presumed to take them upon the credit of the parties whose 
names appear upon them, and that a person not a party cannot be charged upon 
proof that the ostensible party signed or indorsed as his agent. ( Manufacturers ' , etc. f 
Bank vs. Love , 18 App. Div. [N. Y.] 561.) Besides, the holder having obtained title 
to the draft without the indorsement of the payee, holds it subject to all the equities 
between the original parties, although he paid full consideration without notice 
(Goshen Nat . Bank vs. Bingham , 118 N. Y. 349) ; and the company may interpose as 
against him the defense that Flora did not deliver the ties. 
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* RICHARD DELAFIELD. 



As an officer in the National Park Bank of New York, an institution which is 
second in deposits but first in commercial affiliations among the banks of the United 
States, Richard Delafield, its Vice-President, is fittingly a subject for notice in the 
Bankers’ Magazine. 

Trained stop by step in business life, rising gradually though quickly from clerk 
to manager, and then engaging in business for himself, which was successful from 
the start, Mr. Delafield to-day constitutes a type of a progressive business man. 
Banking, which in itself is a business, made up of many details, has need of execu- 
tives who have had business schooling, and who have succeeded in their own mer- 
cantile enterprises. Such training is essential to the man who enters the banking 
fraternity, for it means the possession of a practical knowledge of actual business 
conditions ; in a word, it is the equipment which makes the man a practical and 
not a theoretical banker. 

As he bears the name of a family prominent in France ten centuries ago, and 
originally spelled de la Feld, Richard Delafield has reason to treasure the family 
name ; but it is more particularly as an ardent American that he cherishes his later 
ancestry. The founder of the family name in America was John Delafield, who 
emigrated from England during the eighteenth century and settled in New York. 
John Delafield married the daughter of Gen. Joseph Hallett, a prominent citizen of 
Hallett’s Cove (now known as Astoria, N. Y.), and thus the Delafield family was 
founded in this country. Richard Delafield, great-grandson of the former, was 
born at New Brighton, S. I., on September 0, 1858. His father, Rufus King 
Delafield, of whom Alexander Hamilton was Godfather,. was a prominent merchant 
of New York city. His mother was the daughter of the late William Bard, whose 
father was physician to Gen. Washington. Their son entered the Anthon Gram- 
mar School in New York, and was educated there. 

In 1873 he began his business career as a clerk in a New York house ; later, he 
became manager of the business. In 1880, seven years after beginning his career, 
he commenced business on his own account, engaging in the California trade. 
Later he formed a partnership under the name of Delafield, Morgan, Kissel & Co., 
which was finally changed to the present firm of Delafield, McGovern & Co. This 
firm, of which he is senior partner, has its general offices in New York city (95 
Hudson St.), and branches at San Francisco and St. Louis. As dealers in Pacific 
Slope products his house ranks among the first engaged in this line of bifeiness. 

Commercial success inevitably brings to the winner a measure of increased busi- 
ness standing, which is revealed in his community by practical evidences of further 
confidence. In the career of Mr. Delafield this fact is especially prominent. Begin- 
ning with his success as a merchant, he has accepted and used wisely the numerous 
opportunities offered him in various walks of business life. An integral quantity 
in every merchant’s business, something that each must reckon upon closely in 
striving for success, is his personal banking ability as applied to the management 
of his own invested capital. 

Successful as he has been in his own mercantile affairs, it has been but a natural 



* A portrait of Mr. Delafield, engraved especially for the Bankers* Magazine from a 
recent photograph, is presented in this number as a title illustration. 
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step for Mr. Delafleld to become a prominent member of the present banking fra- 
ternity in New York. On December 26, 1890, he entered the directorate of the 
National Park Bank of New York. This institution, which first opened its doors 
for business on March 31, 1856, has in the forty -three years of its existence risen in 
prosperity till to-day in extent of business it is the first commercial bank in the 
United States. It has always been looked upon by merchants as a well-managed 
institution. The management has never swerved from two characteristics — caution, 
so far as regards its own affairs, and courteous consideration where the interests of 
its customers are concerned. 

The bank's financial condition is shown by the following figures taken from the 
report furnished the United States Government at the close of business February 4, 
1899: 



Loans and discounts $48,135,972 

Specie 31,804,840 

Legal tenders. 2,890,406 

Total resources 80,883,177 

Capital stock paid in. 2^000,000 

Surplus fund. 2,500,000 

Undivided profits 898,000 

Deposits. 75,583,900 



On June 1, 1896, Mr. Delafleld was elected to the Vice-Presidency of this bank, 
the board of officers then standing as now. The officers of the bank are : Edward 
E. Poor, President; Richard Delafleld, active Vice-President; Stuyvesant Fish, 
Honorary Vice-President; George 8. Hickok, Cashier, and Edward J. Baldwin, 
Assistant Cashier. The board of directors of the National Park Bank consists 
of the following gentlemen: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 

Hart, Charles 8 tern bach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Beimont, Richard Delafleld, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor and Hermann Oelrichs. 

Mr. Delafield’s election to the Vice-Presidency of this institution, which has had 
an honored past, a present, degree of prosperity little less than wonderful, and giv- 
ing evidences of an even greater future, can only be said to have been a tribute to 
his diligence and abilities. 

Socially, Mr. Delafleld is well known in New York city. As a vestryman of 
Trinity Church, as a member of the Sons of the Revolution ; and having member- 
ship in the Merchants, Union League, Tuxedo and New York Athletic Clubs, as 
well as being interested officially in several benevolent institutions in and around 
New York city, Mr. Delafleld attests his interest in the things that concern his 
fellows. 



Charge for Collecting Checks. — We have received the following letter 
from Mr. G. N. Henson, President of the Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. : 

“ We are obliged to accept all sight drafts from our depositors here over the counter at 
par. We naturally seek to avoid loss in the collection of these items, and to that end 
have been forced through the agreements entered into by the New York banks to seek a 
means of collecting our New England items through other avenues than New Y ork. My own 
judgment is that it will hurt the business of New York seriously through diverting a large 
amount of deposits. I may be wrong, but I think the New York banks committed a seri- 
ous error in trying to force the banks of the United States to pay them a fixed rate of ex- 
change on everything, when they were able to collect the bulk of the items without cost to 
themselves. The banks throughout the United States are not slow to adopt means to 
relieve themselves of every possible burden in the matter of collecting their items, and 
when New York levies a charge on them they will naturally seek some other avenue.” 
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INCREASE IN THE MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 



The money in circulation in the United States has more than doubled in the last 
twenty years, it has increased fifty per cent, since 1886, and more than twenty -five 
per cent, since July 1, 1896. 

A table just prepared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics shows that on July 1, 
1879, the amount in circulation was $818,631,793 ; on July 1, 1889, $1,879,964,770 ; 
and on April 1, 1899, $1,927,846,942. 

No period in our history has shown a more rapid growth in the money in circu- 
lation than the last three years. On July 1, 1896, the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, the amount in circulation was $1,509,725,200. By July 1, 1897, it had reached 
$1,646,028,246, an increase of $136,308,046. On July 1, 1898, it was $1,843,435,749, 
an increase for that year of $197,407,503, and at the beginning of the present month 
it was $1,927,846,942, an increase in the nine months of the present fiscal year of 
$84,411,193. The increase since July 1, 1896, has been at the rate of nearly half a 
million dollars for each business day, and during the past year has averaged consid- 
erably more than a half million dollars for each business day. 

The per capita circulation on April 1, 1899, was the largest ever shown at that 
period of the year in the history of our country. At that date it was, according to 
the official statement of the Treasury Department, $25.45 per capita, while that of 
April 1, 1898, was $23.69 ; April 1, 1897, $28.01, and April 1, 1896, $21.53. 

The figures of the last three years when placed side by side for comparative pur- 
poses show an interesting and remarkable growth in the circulating medium, and 
are as follows : 

April 1, Money in circulation. Per capita. 

1806 $ 1 , 528 , 629,463 $21.58 

1807 1 , 669 , 000,694 28.01 

1806 1 , 756 , 058,645 28.60 

1800 1 , 927 , 846,942 25.45 

The increase in gold coin in circulation during the past few years has been quite 
as remarkable as the general increase in circulation. On April 1, 1896, the gold coin 
in circulation was, according to the Treasury figures, $445,912,256 ; on April 1, 1897, 
$517,125,757 ; on April 1, 1898, $582,129,742, and on April 1, 1899, $694,855,942. 

The table which follows shows the gold coin and total money in circulation at 
the beginning of each quarter of the fiscal year from July 1, 1896, to date : 



Gold coin in Total money in 



Circulation. Circulation. 

July 1, 1806 $456,128,483 $1,609,726^00 

October 1, 1806 478,771,490 1,582,302,289 

January 1, 1897 517,748^29 1,660^28,400 

April 1, 1807 617,125,757 1,669,028,246 

July 1, 1897 510,146,675 1,646,028^46 

October 1, 1897 528,098,768 1,678,840,688 

January 1, 1898 647,668,860 1,721,100,640 

April 1,1898 582,129,742 1,766,068,646 

July 1, 1808 660,960,880 1,848,435,749 

October 1, 1898 622,649,812 1,816,696,892 

January 1, 1899 667,796,579 1,807,801,412 

April 1, 1899. 604,866,942 1,927,846,042 
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HON. WARNER MILLER. 



Besides being prominently and honorably identified with American political life, 
Hon. Warner Miller has been connected with some of the great financial enterprises 
of the country. Though not extensively engaged in banking at any time, he was 
one of the charter members who organized the First National Bank of Herkimer, 
N. Y., and the First National Bank of Frankfort, N. Y., both of them highly prosper- 
ous institutions. His inventions introduced such improvements in a leading industry 
as almost to revolutionize it, while his energy in promoting the construction of a 
canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific has done much to keep alive the interest in 
that project and to bring it to the successful issue which now appears to be prob- 
able in the near future. As a member of the New York Legislature, of the U. 8. 
House of Representatives, and as a Senator in Congress from the State of New 
York, Mr. Miller established a reputation as a wise legislator. He has been distin- 
guished for devotion to principle, regardless of its immediate effect upon his polit- 
ical fortunes, and both in business and public life his record is one worthy of study 
and imitation. 

Warner Miller was born in Otsego county, N. Y., August 12, 1838, and is a 
descendant of John Miller, who was one of the Dutch settlers of Westchester county, 
N. Y., about the year 1680. His great grandfather was Col. Elijah Miller, who was 
in the American army in the Revolutionary War, and was killed in that war. The 
home of the widow, near White Plains, N. Y., was once Washington's Headquar- 
ters, and a notable landmark of that part of the State. 

At the age of eighteen Warner Miller became a student at Union College, having 
previously acquired a good preliminary education at the local schools, filling the 
interval between terms at work on his father's farm. While a student at Union 
College he partly paid his expenses by teaching school. He maintained a high rank 
as a scholar and graduated in the summer of 1860. The same fall he became Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in the Fort Edward Collegiate Institute at Fort Edward, 
N. Y. He resigned this position at the outbreak of the Civil War, and endeavored 
to enlist a company of recruits ; he did not get a whole company, but persuaded his 
comrades to enlist in the Fifth New York Cavalry, which he himself joined as a 
private. He served under Banks in the Shenandoah Valley, and was promoted for 
gallant conduct in the field through the various ranks until he became a lieutenant. 
When Jackson defeated Banks at Winchester, he was taken prisoner and was thus 
held for some weeks. Then, while sick in the hospital, he was paroled and returned 
to Fort Edward, where he secured employment in a paper-mill, and after learning 
the business became superintendent. He was sent for a year to Belgium to intro- 
duce American methods of making paper from straw. On his return he organized 
a company of his own to engage in the manufacture of paper at Herkimer, N. Y., 
not out of straw but out of wood pulp. He invented the machines needed for that 
work, and in his factories at Herkimer made the first wood paper, and started 
an industry which has now risen to gigantic proportions. He did not try to keep a 
monopoly of the business but made his processes public and sold his machines to all 
who would buy. It was difficult at first to persuade paper manufacturers to adopt 
the new system, but Mr. Miller at last succeeded. Wood-pulp paper practically 
revolutionized the paper trade, and the newspaper and book publishing business as 
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well, for the cost of white paper was reduced from fifteen to three cents a pound. 
Mr. Miller amassed a fortune from the business, and established factories of his own 
at Palmer's Falls and Lyon's Falls, besides those at Herkimer. Mr. Miller has a 
fine farm of several hundred acres in the old Dutch town of Herkimer which it is 
his pride to make and keep a model farm in all respects. 

In 1889 Mr. Miller became interested in the great project of constructing a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Nicaragua. He became president of the company hav- 
ing that project in hand, and devoted to it years of hard work and a large share of 
his fortune. It was his company, indeed, that first practically began the work and 
opened the way to its completion. Unfortunate Government policies caused the 
company to become embarrassed and the work to be suspended ; but there is at this 
time a prospect of resumption of it under happier auspices and of a triumphant con- 
clusion being made of this second great work of Mr. Miller's life. 

Mr. Miller became interested in politics at an early date. At a political meeting 
at Herkimer in 1867 he was called upon suddenly to take the place of a speaker who 
had failed to arrive, and acquitted himself so well that he at once became a political 
leader. The Republicans elected him chairman of the county committee and kept 
him there for years. He was elected to the State Assembly from Herkimer county 
in 1873 and again in 1874. In 1878 he was elected to Congress and was re-elected 
in 1880. His second term was interrupted by his election, in the summer of 1881, 
to the United States Senate as successor to Thomas C. Platt, resigned. As Senator 
he secured the passage of the letter carriers' eight-hour law, an important pension 
law, the “ head money " law regulating immigration, and the “ alien contract labor'* 
law. He also secured important improvements for the harbor of New York and 
was instrumental in the creation of the Department of Agriculture and the Labor 
Bureau. In 1888 Mr. Miller was a leading member of the Republican National Con- 
vention which nominated General Harrison for the Presidency, and was himself the 
party candidate for Governor of New York. It is generally conceded that his splen- 
did efforts did much to secure the electoral vote of New York for General Harrison, 
but he was himself defeated. Since that time he has been a commanding figure in 
the councils of the Republican party. 

Mr. Miller was married many years ago to Miss Churchill, a daughter of Henry 
Churchill, of Glovereville, Fulton county, N. Y., whose maternal grandfather intro- 
duced into this country the manufacture of gloves, an industry now of enormous 
proportions. They have had four sons and one daughter. Mr. Miller has since his 
childhood been identified with the Methodist Episcopal Church to which his family 
has belonged for several generations, and he has devoted to its interests much of his 
strength, time and means. 



Greater America Exposition.— Inspired by the great success of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition at Omaha, Neb., last year, the progressive people of that city are arrang- 
ing to open another exposition on July 1 on somewhat different lines, using the buildings 
and grounds that proved so suitable for displaying the exhibits of the former exposition. 

It is the purpose of the promoters of the present enterprise to make a comprehensive 
exhibit of the products of the islands acquired as a result of the recent war with Spain, and 
to give an opportunity of seeing natives of those islands who will illustrate the customs 
and modes of life common to their respective places of nativity. While this will be a 
prominent feature of the exposition, it will also be devoted to a liberal display of the 
machinery and manufactured and other products of the United States, as well as a notable 
art exhibit. There are many attractive special features announced which will help to 
make the exhibition one of unusual interest. 

The Philippines, Porto Rico and Cuba are now engaging a large share of public atten- 
tion, and the opportunity which this exposition will afford of gaining a better knowledge 
of their resources will be generally welcomed. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE BANK RETURN8. 



The renewal of the Banking Act at the expiration of every ten years brings the 
subject of any changes that may be thought desirable to the minds of those inter- 
ested generally and to bankers themselves in particular. The changes made in the 
Act of 1890 in its amended form were not many, however ; some of them, though 
seeming of little importance, have by the experience gained from the expired por- 
tion of the term given satisfaction. 

The present Act came into operation on July 1, 1891, and has therefore been in 
force for a period of nearly eight years, during which but little has been heard re- 
garding contemplated changes for the next ten-year period which will commence 
July, 1901. 

Great prosperity may be said to have attended the expired portion of this decade 
in the way of a healthy growth of Canadian banks, and a freedom from panic to 
anything like the extent felt in other countries. 

Since the Act became operative in its present form, many parts of the Dominion 
which were formerly without banking facilities have now the conveniences and 
advantages of modem banking facilities. This advancement has shown itself par- 
ticularly in Western Ontario, Manitoba, the Northwest Territories and the Klondike 
region, the two latter places to a wonderful extent. These new offices have been 
largely instrumental in increasing the resources of the banks, also the business of 
the country. Under the operation of the present Act it may be interesting to 
give the figures under a few of the important headings. 



Fob tear ending 
June 30, 


Banknotes 
in circula- 
tion. 


Public de- 
posits. 


Loans on 
slocks and 
bonds on call. 


Current or 
commercial 
loans. ( 


Specie and 
Dominion 
notes. 


1801 


$81,870,886 
1 82,614,690 


$142,633^15 

160,942,778 




1 1 


$17,406,494 

17,925,410 


1802 


$15,550,797 


$102,406,571 


1803 


83,483,413 


170,817,433 


14,880,873 


206,793,415 


16,547,660 


1804. 


30,254,150 


174,930,936 


14,600,915 


206,958,912 


21,455,211 


1806 


: 80,106,578 


180,664,129 


16,768,622 


205,407,046 


20,945,809 


1806 


80,336,844 


183,760,992 


13,024,606 

14,896,629 


206,014,178 


21,865.707 


1807 


32,866,174 


201,141,688 


208,527,600 


24,584.804 


1808 


36,539,103 


227,063,848 


20,066,715 


222,418,588 


24,407,535 


Quarter ending 












Sept. 80, 1808 


40,071,148 


288.578,704 


23,745,140 


222,861,528 


27,485^500 


Dec. 81. 1808 

March 81, 1800 


40,258,381 


248,572,086 


26,582,040 


220,000,060 


26,066^248 


38,400,227 


248,298,015 


28,156,434 


240,668,615 


25^229,774 



The figures covering the first quarter of the present year show no lack of prom- 
ise for a successful business season. In fact the returns are more favorable than in 
former years for a large summer and fall trade. The output of the Klondike gold- 
fields will no doubt prove very large. Exports and imports are looking fairly 
promising and advances are being made on a solid and steady basis. 

At the end of the March quarter specie and Dominion notes were held by the 
banks to the extent of $1,708,734 more than on that date a year ago, but less than at 
the end of the December quarter by $836,469. Amount due from banks and agen- 
cies in foreign countries are nearly two millions higher than a year ago, although 
$1,869,759 short of the figures at the end of the December quarter. Amount due 
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from banks and agencies in United Kingdom show an increase of $8,407,595, although 
& reduction is shown for the quarter ending March 81. Canadian municipal and 
other securities show a decrease for the quarter but an increase for the year of 
$518,818. Railway securities prove emphatically that they are not in demand, as 
they show a falling-off for the quarter of $1,789,815 and $1,408,069 for the year. 
Call loans on bonds and stocks have lately proved very active. As shown the in- 
crease for the year invested is $7,818,919, and during the quarter the increment is 
$1,624,394. 

The wonderful demands for current loans place beyond doubt the activity intro- 
duced with the opening of navigation. The increase for the year shows $22,582,972 
more than that actively employed at the same date a year ago, and $10,668,585 dur- 
ing the March quarter. Overdue debts show a contraction for the year but little 
change during the quarter. 

Capital stock and reserve fund continue to grow. Bank notes in circulation 
show a contraction for the quarter, which is always the case, but are well above 
the amount of last year at the same date. Public deposits payable on demand. and 
after notice give proof of sufficient money in the banks to meet any probable de- 
mand for cash for commercial enterprises. The amount of increase for the quarter 
ending March 31 was $7,389,578, and for the year, same da»e, $31,101,509. Total 
assets March 31, $394,709,946 ; increase for year, $38,833,187, and for quarter, 
$4,239,618. Liabilities on same date, $302,063,861 ; increase for year, $86,012,401, 
and for quarter, $1,290,786. 



The statistical abstract of the chartered banks of Canada, published on the fol- 
lowing page, will be found of interest compared with the statement of the National 
banks of the United States. 

There are only thirty-eight chartered banks in Canada, as against 3,579 National 
banks. Canadian banks have much larger capital than those in the United States, 
as a rule. The Canadian banks do not keep anything like the reserve of the banks 
in New York, Chicago and St. Louis, where the law requires a reserve of twenty- 
five per cent. The Dominion banks hold $25,229,774 of specie and Dominion notes 
against deposits of the public amounting to $248,000,000. This is not muc h over 
ten per cent. The National banks of New York, with individual deposits of about 
$400,000,000, have cash on hand amounting to $217,411,509, or more than fifty per 
cent, of their deposit liabilities to the public. A full consideration of all the facts 
might show that this apparent disproportion between the reserves of the Canadian 
hanks and those of the National banks is not so great as would seem from the fore- 
going, but the reserves which a bank finds it necessary to keep in Canada are cer- 
tainly much less than the law considers essential in the United States. Allowance 
must be made for the great difference in the banking systems of the two countries. 
The Canadian system would seem to require only a minimum of idle money to be 
locked up as bank reserves, to the advantage of the banks and the public. When 
payment of deposits is demanded, and even when there is a run on a bank, it can 
meet the demand by paying out its own notes. 

It has been estimated that the privilege of using their notes as till money adds 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 to the loanable funds of the banks, and that a further 
ram of from $30,000,000 to $88,000,000 is available by the absence of any provision 
requiring the notes to be secured by a special pledge of bonds, as in the United 
States. 

The matter of reserve in the Dominion is left to the discretion of the banks, and 
not fixed by law. 

There is no doubt that the banks of Canada are as safe and well managed as 
those of any country. 
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DAILY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. * 



The Treasury Department publishes a daily “ Statement of the Condition of the 
United States Treasury and the Receipts and Expenditures of the Government.” 
This statement shows the amount of cash in the Treasury and of what it consists ; 
the Government receipts and expenditures ; the deposits and redemptions on ac- 
count of the National Bank Fund, and the redemptions of United States notes and 
of Treasury notes since the dates of their respective authorization. Only the 
receipts and expenditures, however, are explained in this article. This part of the 
daily statement is as follows : 



Government Receipts and Expenditures, Mat 4, 1899. 



Receipts. 


This day. 


This month. 


This fiscal year. 


Customs 


$758,723.87 


$2,868,947.08 


$172,314,960.29 


Internal revenue 


887,600.01 


8,740,257.67 


227,246,917.88 


Miscellaneous. 


88^56.60 


246,915.46 


81,840,286.72 


Total receipts 


$1,079,588.57 


$6,846,120.15 


$480,902,13439 


Expenditures. 








Civil and miscellaneous 


$175,000.00 


$765,000.00 


$106,184,224.85 


War 


15,000.00 


1,166,000.00 


211,810,586.47 


Navy 


80,000.00 


406,000.00 


56,927,89401 


Indians 


90,000.00 


200,000.00 


11,488,748.04 


Pensions 


1,500,000.00 


4,575,000.00 


121,464,043.05 


Interest 






34685,968.89 








Total expenditures 


$1,860,000.00 


$7, U0, 000.00 


$540,561,400.81 


Excess of expenditures over re- 








ceipts 


180,411.43 


268,879.85 


109,669,27442 



The receipts are grouped under the three heads of Customs, Internal Revenue 
and Miscellaneous ; and the expenditures are classed under the six heads of Civil 
and Miscellaneous, War, Navy, Indians, Pensions, and Interest. The Treasury 
arrives at the conclusion set forth in these published statements as follows : Tho 
estimate of expenditures for any day is based upon the aggregate amount carried 
by the warrants issued by the Secretary of the Treasury on the preceding day ; and 
the receipts are made up of the aggregate amount shown upon the reports received 
at the Treasury on the preceding day, of all moneys collected through the various 
revenue sources of the Government and reported to the Treasurer, the amounts 
reported being counted as the receipts of the day upon which the reports of them 
reach the Treasury Department. 

Each warrant issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, and carrying money out 
of the Treasury, is based upon some one of the appropriations made by Congress 
for the various purposes of the Government. For example, Congress appropriates 
$12,000 for reindeer in Alaska, which subject comes under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Interior Department. The Secretary of the Interior, by 
virtue of his office, becomes charged with the proper application of the money thus- 
appropriated to the specific purpose for which the appropriation is made ; and he, 
therefore, approves a “ requisition ” for the money upon the Secretary of the Treas- 

*By Burton T. Doyle, Attorney at Law, Washington, D. C., and late Assistant Chief, War- 
rant Division, United States Treasury Department. 
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ury. This “ requisition ” asks that a part or all of the money, appropriated for the 
purpose named therein, be placed with the Treasurer of the United States (or with 
some Assistant Treasurer or designated depository) to the official credit of the per- 
son named in the requisition (such person having been previously bonded to the 
United States in an amount sufficient to cover all the money so placed to his official 
credit upon such requisition) ; and it also directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
raise a charge, equal to the amount so advanced, against the appropriation made by 
Congress for the purpose named. Thereupon, the Secretary of the Treasury issues 
a warrant for the amount required by this requisition, and charges it not only upon 
the appropriation ledger against the appropriation named in the requisition, but also 
upon the personal ledger against the person named in the requisition, to whose offi- 
cial credit it is asked to have the money placed. 

Of course the amount named in the appropriation (authorizing the expenditure) 
limits, on the appropriation ledger, the amount which may be thus advanced for the 
general purpose named ; and if there is more money required or used for that pur- 
pose than is provided by the Act making provision for it, a “deficiency ” is created 
which Congress is asked at its next session to supply by a “deficiency appropriation. 0 

The bonded officer to whose official credit the money is thus advanced upon 
requisition and warrant, may draw the money out by giving a check therefor pay- 
able to himself, and then expend it for the purposes designated ; or he may check it 
out to other parties to whom he may make payment on account of these purposes. 
But whether he draws the money himself and uses it, or checks it out in payment 
of demands and obligations against the appropriation, he takes a receipt to be used 
as a “ voucher” in the account which he must render to the Government, showing 
what disposition was made by him of the money thus advanced. He gets relieved 
of the personal charge entered against him on the books of the Treasury, for all 
money so advanced to his official credit, by rendering to the Treasury a proper 
account, supported by these “ vouchers” and bearing the approval of the head of the 
Department under which he is employed. This account is thoroughly reviewed, 
scrutinized, and audited by the proper accounting officer of the Government, that 
officer being the auditor for the Interior Department in the case supposed. 

Now the amount advanced upon this warrant is put into the statement and 
makes, together with the amounts advanced or paid upon all other warrants drawn 
upon the same day with it, the aggregate of Government expenditures published 
for the preceding day, although some of it may be never actually paid out. There 
may be an unexpended balance of it which is never used, but is covered back into 
the Treasury and carried by repay warrant back to the credit of the appropriation 
under which it was advanced to be, in turn, carried back into the fund of unappro- 
priated moneys by a surplus fund warrant. 

The daily statement is always issued for the day preceding the date it bears ; 
but it does not therefore represent the actual receipts and Actual expenditures of 
that day. The total of receipts appearing upon these statements from day to day, 
represents only the amounts of receipts shown upon the reports of receipts received 
at the Treasury upon the day preceding the one named ; and the total of expendi- 
tures represents the sum total of the amounts carried by all the warrants actually 
issued on the preceding day. 

These statements of both receipts and expenditures are therefore only approxi- 
mations. The Department can not issue, on the very next day following that 
upon which the money is actually received into the revenue channels of the Gov- 
ernment, a statement showing the total amount of money actually received by the 
Government into its various collecting agencies and channels of revenue throughout 
the country on that day, as that would be an impossibility. The reports of the 
various and sundry amounts received each day into these various revenue channels 
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all over the world are made only at certain stated times ; and the amount shown 
upon this daily statement of receipts for the day preceding that of its publication 
represents the amounts shown upon these receipt-reports which actually reach the 
Treasury on that day. So that instead of these figures showing the actual receipts 
and expenditures of the Government for the day preceding that upon which they 
are published, the receipts shown represent the aggregate amount reported upon 
the receipt-reports received at the Treasury on that day (although some of the money 
represented in such receipt-reports might have been actually received into some far- 
away agent’s hands a fortnight or more previously) ; and the figures representing 
the expenditures do not show the amount actually expended by the Government on 
the day preceding that of publication ; but rather the amount charged on that day 
against the appropriations made by Congress for the various purposes of the Gov- 
ernment. 

And yet this daily statement is the closest approximation which it is possible for 
the Government to make of its daily financial transactions ; and like many other 
valuable publications it is published by the Government for gratuitous circulation 
In editions large enough to supply actual demands. Any National bank may 
have this statement mailed to it daily, “ without money and without price,” by 
simply requesting to have its name entered upon the mailing-list of the Treasury 
Department. 



Reserve on Bills Payable. — A correspondent wrote the Magazine recently 
inquiring whether National banks are required to keep a reserve against bills 
payable. In reply the following was given from “ Patten’s Practical Banking,” 
page 471: 

“ It is very doubtful whether National banks have power either to take time de- 
posits or to borrow money and create bills payable. At all events, it is believed that 
whatever agreement may be made with a depositor or party from whom money is 
received on time, or borrowed , the bank would be obliged to pay on demand if the 
other parties did not choose to adhere to their agreement. For this reason all time 
deposits or bills payable reported by National banks are held to require a reserve 
the same as other deposits.” 

We are advised that the Comptroller’s office rules otherwise. Without seeking 
to reflect at all on the ruling of the Comptroller, it may be said that the principle 
laid down by Patten would seem to be sound in theory. For if banks are required 
to keep a reserve against time deposits— which is indisputable — it is even more im- 
portant that they should have a reserve against bills payable which they may be re- 
quired to meet on demand. 

In the case of Western National Bank vs. Armstrong , the United States Supreme 
Court said, referring to the National Bank Act : 

“The power to borrow money or to give its notes is not expressly given by the 
Act. The business of a bank is to lend, not to borrow, money.” 

The court further said, however, that “a bank, in certain circumstances, may 
become a temporary borrower of money,” but stated that “ such a transaction would 
be so much out of the course of ordinary and legitimate banking as to require those 
making the loan to see to it that the officer or agent acting for the bank had special 
authority to borrow money.” 

As a matter of precaution, regardless of what the National Bank Act may re- 
quire, it would be well for banks that borrow money to keep a reserve against said 
debts equal to the reserve on deposits, at least. It would be better still, no doubt, 
if banks would confine themselves to what the Supreme Court declares is their legit- 
imate function — lending money and not borrowing it. 
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As a former member of one of the leading international banking firms of this 
country, the subject of this sketch affords a proper study for those engaged in the 
banking business. 

William Jones Salomon, for many years resident partner of Messrs. Speyer & Co., 
New York, was bom at Mobile, Ala., October 9, 1852, removing with the family to 
Philadelphia three years later. Mr. Salomon’s mother was Rosalie Alice Levy, a 
granddaughter of Capt. Jacob De Leon, a Revolutionary officer of Charleston, S. C. , 
and a great granddaughter of Hayman Levy, in whose establishments in the early 
days of New York John Jacob Astor and Nicholas Low, the well-known merchants, 
obtained their first commercial experience. On the side of his father also Mr. 
Salomon is of Revolutionary stock, his great grandfather being Haym Salomon, the 
Philadelphia banker and Revolutionary patriot. 

His early education was beset with difficulties, and owing to illness he was soon 
compelled to give up his studies in the Philadelphia school which he had entered, 
and in 1864 came to New York, where he was placed under private tutors, his health 
improving rapidly. In 1865 his father moved to New York. The son was a student 
at the Columbia Grammar School until his fifteenth year, his studies being confined 
to elementary branches. Later he acquired a knowledge of the French and German 
languages. 

On leaving school he immediately began his business training in the firm of which 
he was so'long a member. Desiring to gain a personal knowledge of the foreign 
connections of the house, and to perfect himself in the languages named above, he 
sought and obtained permission to visit Frankfort-on- the-Main, the head office of the 
firm. The breaking out of the war between France and Germany made it necessary 
for him to remain some time in London, where he was placed at a desk in the branch 
of the firm in that city. After two years spent in Germany, he returned to New 
York in his twentieth year. In 1875, one of the partners being called abroad, 
Mr. Salomon was invested with the management of the firm, and for many years 
continued prominent in its councils, being identified with its subsequent his- 
tory. 

Messrs. Speyer & Co. strongly supported the public credit during the Civil War 
by their successful efforts in placing United States bonds with German investors. 
They have been instrumental also in selling large amounts of the bonds of American 
railways to European capitalists, notably the great loans of the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. Mr. Salomon was closely identified with the reorgani. 
zation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., and has become chairman of the 
board of directors. 

He has made the field of railway investments a specialty, and the thorough- 
ness of his knowledge may be judged by the prestige the house has attained in this 
line, being the medium through which were issued, in addition to those mentioned, 
the loans of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, Illinois 
Central, Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific. 

Mr. 8alomon has travelled extensively abroad, but has not neglected his own 
country. He has visited all the States and Territories and every principal city, and 
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has a thorough comprehension of the resources of the United States. He has not been 
a politician, but his interest in sound money caused him to serve as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the New York Democracy in 1891, whose purpose was to 
promote the nomination of Mr. Cleveland for President because of the soundness of 
his views on finance. 

Mr. Salomon was married in 1892 to Helen Forbes Lewis, daughter of William 
McKenzie Forbes, of Taine, Rosshire, Scotland. 

Though closely devoted to the exacting requirements of business since early life, 
Mr. Salomon has cultivated a natural taste for art and literature. As a contributor 
to the magazines on topics of moment to business interests, he has shown force and 
clearness of reasoning in the presentation of his views. His financial skill is grounded 
upon diligent study and long experience. He believes in the present and future 
greatness of the United States of America, and to his success in impressing this 
belief upon others, especially those who have capital to invest, no small part of the 
prosperity of the firm of Speyer & Co. is due. 



New York Savings Bank Investments.— At the recent session of the New York Legis- 
lature a bill was passed extending the investments of Savings banks to include certain addi- 
tional railway bonds. This bill has been signed by the Governor and is now a law. 

Following is that part of the amendment giving the new investments permitted : 

***** Also in the first mortgage bonds of any railroad corporation of this State, 
the principal part of whose railroad is located within this State, or of any railroad corpora- 
tion of this or any other State or States connecting with and controlled and operated as part of 
the system of any such railroad corporation of this State, and of which connecting railroad 
at least a majority of its capital stock is owned by such a railroad corporation of this State, 
or in the mortgage bonds of any such railroad corporation of an issue to retire all prior 
mortgage debt of such railroad companies respectively; provided, that at no time within 
five years next preceding the date of any such investment shall such railroad corporation of 
this State or such connecting railroad corporations respectively have failed regularly and 
punctually to pay the principal and interest of all its mortgage indebtedness, and in addition 
thereto regularly and punctually to have paid dividends upon all its outstanding capital 
stock during the preceding five years, at the rate of not less than four per centum per an- 
num ; and provided, further, that at the date of every such dividend the outstanding capital 
stock of such railroad corporation, or such connecting railroad company respectively, shall 
have been equal to at least one-half of the total mortgage indebtedness of such railroad 
corporations respectively, including all bonds Issued or to be issued under any mortgage 
securing any bond in which such investment shall be made. 

Also in the mortgage bonds of the following railroad corporations: The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad Company; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company; 
Michigan Central Railroad Company; Illinois Central Railroad Company; Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company: Delaware and Hudson Canal Company; Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company ; New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company; Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad Company ; Maine Central Railroad Company. 

Provided, that at the time of making such investment the said railroads shall have earned 
and paid regular dividends of not less than four per centum per annum in cash on all their 
issues of capita] stock for the ten years next preceding such investment, and provided the 
capital stock of any of said railroad corporations shall equal or exceed in amount one-third 
of the par value of all its bonded indebtedness; and further provided that all bonds hereby 
authorized for investments shall be secured by a first mortgage on the whole or a part of the 
railroad or railroad property actually in the possession of and operated by such company. 

Also in the first mortgage bonds of the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Railroad 
Company, or in the mortgage bonds of said railroad company of an issue to retire all prior 
mortgage debts of said railroad company, and provided the capital stock of said railroad 
company shall equal or exceed in amount one-third of the par value of all its bonded in- 
debtedness; and provided also that such railroad be of standard gauge of four feet eight 
and one-half inches. 

Not more than twenty per centum of the whole amount of deposits of any bank shall be 
loaned or invested in railroad bonds, and not more than five per centum of the deposits of 
any bank shall be invested in the bonds of any one railroad. Street railroad corporations 
shall not be considered railroad corporations within the meaning of this subdivision.” 

5 
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PLAN FOR COLLECTING COUNTRY CHECKS. 



The use of personal checks by merchants in settlement of accounts payable in 
other towns will increase for two reasons, its convenience and the saving of cost of 
exchange. To endeavor to discourage this custom is to repeat the attempt to sweep 
back the Atlantic with a broom. The questions remaining are for the banks, bow 
they can collect them at least cost and whether they will charge their customers for 
them. 

As to cost of collection which is now* so great an expense and which rests chiefly 
on the city banks or their customers for the benefit of the United States post office 
and the country paying banks, I maintain that all country checks can be collected 
without any cost for exchange with less expense for handling and with a saving of 
the interest now lost while the items arc in transit. How 7 Let all items be sent 
through the clearing-house to the city correspondents of the drawee banks and by 
them be charged immediately to account of drawee. 

What steps are necessary to put this plan in practice 7 Only an agreement by 
the clearing-house banks of New York and of Chicago to pass country checks 
through the clearing-house and, following that, an understanding that country bank 
accounts with city banks must be reciprocal accounts. 

What are the benefits of this plan 7 It makes a local check practically equal to a 
New York draft, for the bank in which it is first deposited gets its money as soon as 
on a bank draft, and it thus saves the expense and loss of time in sending the check 
home for collection. 

What are the obstacles ? The only serious one is that the country hanks will 
object to losing their present revenue from exchange charged when remitting for 
these checks. But this matter lies in the control of the city banks. The same 
unanimity which now fixes the rate of interest on country balances can enforce the 
rule of reciprocal account-*. Should any bank desire to waive the rule it would do 
so at its own expense. Reciprocal accounts are now largely in use and this would 
be but the extension of an established custom. 

Obj»ction might be made to the labor thus thrown on the clearing-house. But 
a moment's reflection will show that this is no greater than would be the handling 
of the drafts which otherwise would be drawn in payment for these same checks. 
The only real expense will be the additional labor of listing and charging checks, 
over listing and charging drafts and the cost of stationery and stamps required to 
send the checks home to the paying banks. But the banks as a whole do this work 
now and pay exchange to the paying bank besides. 

It is true that the expense of collecting is now borne proportionally to the num- 
ber of checks received on deposit, while under the new plan the expense will be pro- 
portioned to the size of a bank’s list of correspondents. Had all the banks the same 
number of correspondents, no inequality would result ; but, as some have more than 
others, the bank with the largest list will have the most work to do. But, per contra, 
that bank will have the largest number of deposits so that its benefits will be in sub- 
stantial agreement with itsexpenses. Yet, should some bank have a slightly greater 
expense than its exact share of benefits, this will be far more than offset by the sav- 
ing in exchange made on its whole line of country checks deposited. This plan 
adopted, the discussion about charging customers for them will be settled forever. 

By this simple device the whole vexed question which has so long annoyed mer- 
chants all over the country will be settled. The cost of exchange has been steadily 
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diminishing ; its entire abolition will be another step in the annihilation of space so 
nearly already accomplished by the telephone and kindred inventions. 

Chicago. Frank H. Tuthill. 



Without entering into a discussion of the above plan, it would seem to have some practi- 
cal objections. For instance, John Smith, a Chicago merchant, owes John Jones, in New 
York, $1,000. Mr. Smith draws his check on the First National Bank, Chicago, to the order of 
Mr. Jones, and sends it to him in New York. Mr. Jones deposits this check in bis bank, which 
presents it through the clearing-house to the National City Bank, the correspondent of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. Here some questions arise. How is the National City Bank 
to know, in the first place, that the signature is that of Mr. Smith ? What evidence has it 
that Mr. Smith has $1,000 or any other sum to his credit in the First National Bank of Chicago? 
A bank that pays a check should know these things, and not shift the responsibility upon 
others. 

These and other difficulties could be obviated, however, by having the cheok certified by 
the drawee bank before sending it to New York. 



A Monetary Panacea. — We have received from J. D. Rice, of Philadelphia, a 
leaflet bearing the title “An International Monetary Panacea, 0 from which we quote : 

“It proposes the recoining of all gold coins now in use, of every denomination, and every 
nationality. 

It proposes to enhance the value of * standard coin gold ’ to double its present value. 
All new coins under this system to contain Just one-half the amount and weight of the pres- 
ent standard coin gold as the respective coins now contain, each denomination of coin to re- 
tain their intrinsic value the same as those in present use: in other words it proposes to 
make two coins out of one, each of the two to be of same value as the one original one (like 
making two blades of grass to grow where there is but one). These new coins would be 
smaller and lighter— quite an advantage in handling large amounts. 

Coin the size and weight of our present $90 gold piece, to be denominated the 4 great 
eagle,* and its value to be $40 ; coin the size and weight of our present $10 piece, to be de- 
nominated the 4 double eagle,* and its value $20; coin the size and weight of our $5 piece, to 
be denominated the 4 eagle,* and its value $10 ; coin the size and weight of our $2.50 piece, to 
be denominated the 4 half-eagle,* and its value $5 (no coin less than $5); the total value of 
these four coins, $75, instead of $37.50, as now. 

It is not proposed that other nations shall adopt our system of gold coins ; not at all, but 
only and simply to enhance the value of their gold coinage to double its present value, so as 
not to disturb foreign exchange.** 

It is pointed out that this simple operation of reducing the weight of our gold 
coins one-half would add $696,000,000 to our supply of gold coin, doubling it in 
fact, and the author of the scheme proceeds to inquire : 

“And now, wbat would these $006,000,000 and over of gold coin cost us? Simply the ex- 
pense of recoining— no bonds or other obligations to be issued for it. There is no way possi- 
ble to gain so much at so little cost— almost nothing I * * * 

It is incredible that any nation, any bank, or any moneyed institution, or any individual, 
possessing gold coin should object to its being increased to a two-fold value ; it would be 
anomalous in the extreme, to say the least.** 

Mr. Rice may intend his proposals to be taken humorously, but they do not, in 
aubstance, differ from the proposition of Mr. Bryan and his followers. Both pro- 
ceed on the assumption that calling fifty cents' worth of metal a dollar will give it 
the value of a dollar. The value of a* coin is determined by the amount of commod- 
ities it will buy, irrespective of what the coin may be called, and the value of a gold 
eagle of half the present weight could no more be doubled by calling it a double 
eagle than the capacity of a half-bushel measure could be doubled by calling it a 
bushel. 

Unfortunately, a knowledge of this primary fact in regard to money does not 
appear to have penetrated the minds of several millions of the voters of the country. 

The idea that by putting one-half the amount of metal in the gold coins their 
intrinsic value would remain the same as now, is a curious one surely, but it is ex- 
actly on a par with the free silver scheme for which more than 6,000,000 Americans 
voted in 1896. Both fallacies are based upon the mistaken notion that there is some 
magic power in the mint stamp, and that by calling anything a dollar its purchas- 
ing power will thereby be made equal to 25.8 grains of gold. 
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A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING— HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 



Dividend Book. 

Closely allied to the stock certificate books is the dividend book. It often occurs 
that banks have no use for this book for several years after their organization, for 
there is frequently the desire to build up the required surplus (twenty per cent, of 
the capital stock) before declaring dividends. 

Under the National Banking Act banks are permitted to declare a dividend semi- 
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Form 1.— Dividend Book. 



annually. There is no legal restriction against their declaring it quarterly or annu- 
ally. But before the declaration of such dividend they must carry one tenth part 
of their net profits to the surplus fund until that fund shall amount to twenty per 
cent, of the capital stock. 

The customary method of declaring and paying dividend is about as follows : At 
the usual semi-annual (or quarterly or annual) meeting of the board of directors the 
Cashier presents a statement to the board, obtained from the general ledger, showing 
the gross profits of the bank for the past regular period, and the running expenses, 
also the losses from bad debts ; this will show the net profits, if any. The board then 
decides what sum is to be charged off to surplus fund, and what to profit and loss, 
such as a portion of the premium account, and a portion from furniture and fixtures 
account, and also instructs the Cashier regarding the charging off to profit and loss 

* Continued from the April number, page 589. This series of articles commenced in 
the Magazine for August, 1898, page 249. 
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of bad debts. From the net result they are able to determine what dividend to 
declare, if any, and upon motion the proper action is taken. 

If a dividend has been declared it then becomes necessary for the Cashier to 
prepare for it. 

This preparation consists of entering the names, and the amounts due, upon the 
dividend book and the making out of the proper dividend checks. 

The dividend book is very simple in its arrangement, a form most commonly in 
use being shown by the preceding figure, Form 1. 

It will be noticed that this form has a space upon which those stockholders who 
come to the bank for their dividends can sign a receipt. This is the old custom and 
many prefer to continue it. On some accounts it is very satisfactory to have the 
stockholders come to the bank and meet the officers, and talk over the business and 
the prospects, just as in other lines of business it is pleasant for the customers and 
heads of the house to meet. 

Many banks are, however, adopting the plain of mailing all the dividend checks, 
and as these are always made payable to “order” the proper endorsement of the 
checks is considered a sufficient receipt. Where this is done the column for receipts 
la unnecessary, and is usually left out. The dividend checks are generally made 
upon a form especially used for this purpose, and indicate somewhere on their face 
the number of the dividend paid, and are signed by the Cashier, Assistant Cashier, 
or President. 



The following is a very good form for a dividend check, and one much in use : 
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No. 174 



Centre City, November ist, 1898. 



Merchants National Bank, 

Pay to ( — or order. 



Form 2 .— Dividend Check. 



In mailing the dividend checks it is customary to use a form for a letter of remit- 
tance, the following is a good one (Form 3), much in use, and was the one adopted 
by our new bank : 



Centre City, Pa., Nov. 1, 1898. 

Dear Sir : 

Enclosed please find check for semi-annual dividend of four per cent, 
on the stock of this bank standing in your name, payable to-day. Kindly 
deposit the same or have it cashed at your earliest convenience. 

The proper endorsement of the check will be sufficient acknowledgment 
of receipt. 

Please give prompt notice of any change of address. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. H. Brown, Cashier . 

Form 3. 

According to the National Banking Law, Section 5212, every bank is obliged to 
report to the Comptroller of the Currency, within ten days after declaring any divi- 
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dend, the amount of such dividend, and the amount of net earnings in excess of such 
dividend. These reports are made in duplicate upon blank forms furnished by the 
Comptroller’s office, one copy to be kept in the bank on file. The penalty for not 
complying with the above promptly is a fine of $100 per day for each day of delay 
after the period named. 

There are few reports sent to the Comptroller’s office which are more frequently 
made out erroneously than this, many banks apparently not understanding the 




proper use of the form. I therefore give below two forms properly filled out, one 
showing profits and another showing loss, which may be of assistance. 

In the report showing a loss it will be seen that in item No. 6 on each side the 
words “ earnings and profits” are ruled out ; this is done because the figures oppo- 
site represent a loss, and are shown in the report in red ink , according to the nota- 
tion appearing at the bottom of the report. Some banks do not seem to recognize 
the necessity of showing the loss items in red ink , but it is exceedingly important 
and makes trouble when the instructions are not complied with. 
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It is customary to put a notice in the daily papers stating that the board of 
directors have declared a semi-annual (or quarterly or annual) dividend of (stating 
the rate), payable at (specifying the date). 

Except in cases of old well-established banks with a large surplus it is unwise to 
adopt the policy of paying large dividends, even if large profits are made. Seasons 
of depression will come which affect the banking business as well as any other, and 
the wise banker will nurse his resources, pay reasonable dividends, and seek to build 




up a large surplus during his flush times to prepare for the dull times. Let me 
give two examples from my personal experience. 

One bank that I was connected with many years ago had for several years 
unusual opportunities for making money. They built up the surplus required by 
law, but all the balance was paid out in dividends. For several years the dividends 
ranged from twenty-five per cent, to sixty -six and two-thirds per cent, semi-annu- 
ally. Their unusual opportunity finally ceased and they were obliged to come 
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Form 6.— Teller's Cash. 
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down to the level of ordinary banks. Then came business depression and heavy 
losses, and it was only by superhuman effort and the consolidation with another 
bank that failure was averted. Had this bank been satisfied to have paid good fair 
dividends, six per cent, to ten per cent, semi-annual (which would be large for the 
present day), and laid by a good solid surplus, well invested, it could reasonably 
have expected to have weathered most any financial storm. 

Another bank with which I am personally acquainted took the opposite policy, 
and in its palmy days carefully nursed its profits and built up its surplus. It has 
safely gone through all the panics of the last twenty -eight years and to-day is one 
of the most solid institutions in the country. 

Teller’s Settlement Book. 

The teller’s settlement book is, as its name implies, the book upon which the 
teller makes his records, and upon which he balances his cash at the close of the 
day. 

In large banks where there are more than one teller, the paying teller being in 
reality the chief teller, each of the other tellers proves his own cash and then turns 
it over to the paying teller. The latter besides proving his separate cash makes up 
a general settlement which must show the total of all the cash in the bank, and 
this total must agree with the cash balance as called for by the general ledger book- 
keeper. 

The balancing time, after the close of the bank for the day, is generally the 
anxious time, for the proof of the teller’s cash is the test of the correctness of most 
of the running work for the day. Where the various vouchers taken from the 
teller’s desks have been entered twice and their totals proved by comparison at 
various periods during the day, there is generally very little trouble in balancing. 
Sometimes even with care something will be overlooked ; then comes the trouble, 
and the checking back of the work. If after all the entries have been proved to be 
correct, and correctly footed, the difference still remains, it is pretty conclusive that 
an error has been made at the tellers’ desks either in counting the money on hand, 
or possibly during the day in paying or receiving. 

Where the cash is short or over at the close of the day the teller should enter the 
item on the proper side of his settlement book with the proper notation ; this item 
given to the general ledger bookkeeper should be entered in his journal and posted 
to the debit or credit of an account styled “ Overs and Shorts Account.” 

The book which the teller uses with which to balance his cash for the day is 
called the “ settlement book.” Where one teller performs all the work, as in most 
of the banks in the small towns, the book is quite simple in form, as will be seen by 
Form 0, which is one much in use. 

In large banks there is a variety of systems, but I give here some of the best. 
Those giving the regular transactions for a day’s business, where both paying and 
receiving tellers are employed, show the connection between the two departments. 
One feature is considered important in the settlement books and that is the proper 
classification of the money, and the nearer this can conform to the classification 
required by the Government, either State or National, in the making of reports, the 
less trouble will be found. 

In Form 7 will be seen a book called “first teller’s cash details” in which is 
placed at the close of the day as the cash is counted, the amounts of each character 
of money, or vouchers representing the same, under or opposite their proper classi- 
fication. The item at the bottom of the “right hand page” of this form called 
“checks” represents the checks of all kinds paid by the paying teller during the 
day, and the amount is obtained from the check scratchers, either individual or 
foreign. 
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First Teller’s Cash Details, 

Merchants National Bank Sjfedc — 18 <^£L. 
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Odd Sum 
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Asat. Treasurer'* Receipt- 



Temporary Loan* 

National Bank Note* 

Nickel* and Cent* 

Gold Coin Tray 

Vault 

\J. S. Treaa. Gold Certfs 
Cleaving House Gold Certfs. 

Silver Dollar* 

Silver Treasury Cettf*. 

Fractional Silver 

U. S. Treasury Notea 

Legal Tender Note* 

U. S. Certfs. of Dep. for Legal Tender 

U v S. Tress, other than 3* Fund 

Misc. Check* and other Cash Item* 

Expenses 

Checks 




Form 7 . 
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Forms 8 and 9 belong to the same set and show the second, or receiving teller’s 
work in balancing. 

Form 8 gives the cash details at the close of the day at this teller's desk, and 
Form 9 shows the receiving teller's settlement. Form 10 shows the teller's general 
settlement. After each teller has proved his own desk, the work and items of the 
two are then combined in this book, and this gives the total cash balance of the 
bank, which as said before, should agree with the balance called for by the general 
ledger bookkeeper. This book is kept by the first teller. 

Forms 7, 8, 9 and 10, all belong to one set, and show one day's actual transactions 
at the two tellers’ desks in one of the best managed large banks in the country. 

Form 11 shows the settlement book of a large and very flourishing bank. This 
is in reality a general settlement similar to the one before shown, but in this case 
the details of the cash and vouchers are kept on scratchers. The “ cash items” are 



Temporary Loans 
National Bk. Note* 
Nickels and Cents 
Gold Coin 
Gold Treasury CtC». 
Silver Dollars 
Silver Treasury Ctfs. 
Fractional Silver Cofn 
Legal Tender Notes 

Miscellaneous Checks 
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written up and footed on narrow strips by use of .the arithmometer, and these strips 
pasted in a scratches 

The receiving teller makes a separate balance as is seen by Form 12. This book, 
as will be seen, is used with a stub. The receiving teller notes on the stub the totals 
of each classification, which should agree in aggregate with the settlement slip. 
This is his memoranda. The settlement slip is torn from the stub at the perforated 

Receiving Teller’s Settlement 
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Form 11. 



line, and really forms a receiving teller’s report, which is turned over to the first 
teller with the money and vouchers representing the same. The first teller enters- 
the amounts as shown by the report in his general settlement in the column marked 
“receiving teller, ” and in the column marked “total” is extended the amounts 
comprised in both tellers’ desks, which makes the total cash balance of the bank. 

To facilitate an early balance, soon after the closing of the doors, it is extremely 
necessary that the tellers keep their currency counted pretty closely. This especially 
applies to the receiving teller who is receiving money of all kinds during the day. 
As the bills are received they should be assorted according to denominations, and 
then placed in their proper tills. Another thing to be considered when assorting 
the notes is to separate the legal tenders from the National bank notes. This i» 
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important, for in computing the reserve of the bank these two classes should be 
considered differently, the legal tenders (which comprise the “greenbacks”), and 
the gold certificates and silver certificates, being the class that can be considered as 
part of the reserve. 

In the small banks the receiving teller occupies much of his spare time in putting 
his money up in packages, the $1 and $2 bills in packages of $100 each, the $5, $10 
and $20 bills in packages of $500 each. These packages are then bunched, ten 
packages in a bundle, each bundle representing $1,000 of the small denominations or 
$5,000 of the large. In large banks the receiving teller has assistants who are 
kept busy in this recounting, assorting and bundling of the money. 

6 
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The coin U put in bags, the bags of gold containing $5,000 each, and sil?er dol- 
lars in bags containing $1,000 each. The fractional silver, that is not required for 
immediate use, is put into smaller bags, generally containing from $250 to $500 in a 
bag. The nickels and pennies not needed for immediate use are also kept in bags 
or in boxes, as it is very customary to have these put up in rolls containing $1 each 
of the former and 25 cents each of the latter. Many banks also have some of their 
small change put up in quite small bags containing from $5 to $25 in each, to facili- 
tate the disbursing of these coins in large numbers when wanted. 
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Form 12.— Receiving Tiller’s Settlement. 



The fact that the gold and silver coins are considered a part of a bank’s reserve 
makes the necessity of keeping this class by itself apparent. 

Most banks which handle considerable coin have coin scales, which are so 
delicately balanced that they will show even the effect of the usual abrasion of the 
coins, by the short weight. It simplifies the counting of the coin very much to be 
able to put a bag full upon the scales and judge its value. If a considerable 
quantity of the coins are old and much worn it is safer to count, as the abrasion 
may make a difference of several dollars in a bag. 

All the features mentioned in this chapter, regarding the best form of tellers 
books, dividend book and coin scales, together with racks for the stocking of the 
bills when counted, trays for the coin and to aid in making change, were dulj 
considered by the new bank, and the best being thought to be the cheapest, the 
selection was made with that in view. A. R. Barrett. 



Values the Magazine.— J. W. McCoy, Cashier of the Bank of New Richmond, Wiscon- 
sin, in remitting for a year’s subscription, says : 

“ I have taken the Magazine for eighteen years, and would not want to get along with- 
out it. 

I am especially interested in the articles on * Modern Banking Methods,’ now running- 



output of Gold In Russia. Under a recent date. Consul Smith of Moscow, writes that 
the total output of the gold mines in Russia for the year 1898 amounted to 1,800,000 ounces. 
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EUGENE H. PULLEN. 



Eugene Henry Pullen, Vice-President of the National Bank of the Republic, 
New York, and ex-President of the American Bankers’ Association and long a prom- 
inent and active member of that organization, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
New York city, April 29. 

Mr. Pullen was a native of Baltimore and was about seventy years of age at the 
time of his death. He entered the National Bank of the Republic November 5, 
1861, was elected Assistant Cashier in 1874, Cashier in 1879, and on March 1, 1892, 
became Vice-President, Oliver S. Carter, who had held that office, being elected 
President to succeed Jno. Jay Knox, deceased. His advancement from a subordi- 
nate position to a leading place in the management of one of the great city banks 
was due to his faithful attention to duty and the ability manifested in filling the 
various offices to which he was successively assigned. 

He was Chairman of the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion for three years, and the ability displayed in this position, combined with his 
earnest and untiring labors in behalf of the association, led to his promotion as Pres- 
ident of the American Bankers’ Association, to which office he was elected on Octo- 
ber 17, 1895, without solicitation on his part, but in recognition of his services and 
Abilities. 

At the time of his death he was Chairman of Group VIII of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, having been elected to this office in 1898. This group em- 
braces the banks of New York city, and Mr. Pullen appreciated the honor as an 
-expression of confidence on the part of his banking associates. 

He was a faithful attendant at the conventions of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and has made a number of addresses at these meetings, which were nota- 
ble for wit and eloquence. His interest in the association was very great and he 
-did much to promote its practical efficiency. 

As a banker Mr. Pullen occupied a foremost position, being familiar with the 
business in its minutest details, and also having a thorough knowledge of the broad 
general principles of finance. During his long connection with the National Bank 
of the Republic, embracing a period of almost thirty -eight years of continuous ser- 
vice, he was thoroughly devoted to its interests. It was a matter of pride to him 
that under his direction so many young men were trained in the bank and fitted for 
positions of responsibility and trust. He believed that the clerks and subordinates 
in a bank should share in its prosperity, and that promotions should be made as 
rapidly as possible, based upon considerations of merit alone. 

As a lecturer and contributor to the press, Mr. Pullen was distinguished for a 
brilliant and epigrammatic style. His literary accomplishments were far beyond 
the ordinary, and his forceful and eloquent addresses made him a welcome guest at 
many gatherings, both of those of his own fraternity and others. He was noted for 
a keen sense of humor, an unselfish disposition and a sympathetic nature. 

Mr. Pullen’s long experience in banking, combined with natural capacities, 
further enlarged by study and observation, gave him a high reputation for thor- 
ough knowledge and souud judgment in all matters related to bank management. 
In the social relations of life he possessed qualities which made him esteemed by his 
friends. His death is a distinct loss to the banking circles of New York, and of the 
.country in general, where he was well known and greatly respected. 
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The resolutions adopted at a special meeting of the directors of the National 
Bank of the Republic on May 1, and which are printed below, indicate the high 
esteem in which Mr. Pullen was held by his banking associates. 



PULLEN.— The National Bane of the Republic, May 1, 1899.— At a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the National Bank of the Republic of New York, held at 
its banking house this day, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“ W herca*. We have learned with deep regret the sad intelligence of the death of our 
former colleague and revered friend, Eugene H. Pullen, Vice-President of this bank ; and 

Whereas , During his connection with this bank as Clerk, Assistant Cashier, Cashier and 
Vice-President, covering a period of nearly thirty-eight years, he endeared himself to all 
and commanded our profound respect, admiration and affection. 

We, his associates in the board, feel that we cannot express too highly his many noble 
traits, and consider his loss irreparable. His superior qualities as a man, his firm character, 
keen intellect, signal ability and high sense of honor, gained for him a position in the finan- 
cial and business world which many might envy. 

His sympathetic nature, kind consideration for those in trouble, his keen judgment and 
foresight in business matters, were all attributes which raised him to a lofty standard. 

He possessed the highest type of noble virtue and gained for himself a name worthy of 
the greatest praise. 

Resolved , That in the death of Mr. Pullen we, the members of this board, have lost an 
efficient officer, wise counsellor, warm and kind friend. 

Resolved, That this tribute to his worth and this expression of our sorrow be recorded 
on the minutes of this board, and that a copy of these proceedings, officially signed by the 
President and Cashier, be transmitted to his family, to whom we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this their great bereavement.” 

Oliver 8. Carter, President . 

Charles H. Stout, Cashier. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Notable New Yorkers. By Moses King; New York: Moses King. 

This is a volume of 616 pages, printed and bound in the most attractive style. It con- 
tains 2337 portraits of well-known New Yorkers in almost every walk of life, accompanied 
by a brief but sufficiently comprehensive reference to the portrait, giving in two lines a 
clear statement of who each person is and the important facts in his career. 

It is a fine portrait gallery of noted men, requiring great care and labor in its produc- 
tion, and will prove permanently valuable for reference. 

Bankers and financial men of note are fully represented in the volume. 



Financial New York; a History of the Banking and Financial Institutions of the Metrop- 
olis. By William Ten Eyck Hardenbrook. New York and Chicago : Franklin Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This compilation of the banking and financial history of New York is, perhaps, the 
most elaborate and costly work of its kind ever published. As a history of the noted banks 
and bankers of New York from the earliest times to the present, embracing a record of 
much of the important history of banking in the country, this is a work of great value. 
It is embellished by numerous full- page portraits of notable bankers and financiers. The 
letter-press contains a large amount of trustworthy information, and the illustrations are of 
superior excellence. 



Growth of a Savings Deposit.— Without saying a single little word about it to any- 
one, not even the one benefited, twenty-nine years ago a benevolent person deposited $409 
to the credit of a man in one of the Springfield, Mass., banks. Recently the bank paid out 
nearly $1,900 on account of it . — American Investments. 
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REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEETINGS. 



ARKANSAS BANKERS* ASSOCIATION. 



The ninth annual convention of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association opened at 
Little Rock April 20. Hon. J. H. Harrod made the address of welcome, and W. K. 
Ramsey, Cashier of the Ouachita Valley Bank, Camden, responded. 

President Faulkner in his annual address referred to a number of matters of 
practical interest, such as reciprocal drafts, State clearing-house, and the need of a 
State banking law, speaking on the latter point in part as follows : 

** There should certainly be prepared a code of good banking laws and an effort made to 
get the Legislature to pass them. There have been several bills introduced as banking bills, 
and I do not doubt that if an effort had been made suitable amendments would have been 
allowed, and such a bill as would have been approved by all conservative bankers secured. 
1 regard it as necessary that some action be taken, for the credit of the State is often ques- 
tioned, when we are compelled to say that banks are governed by a corporation law. I have 
never been able to understand why a body of men who are usually so alive to their own 
interests as the Arkansas Legislature have not demanded a wise banking law, that they could 
easily construe and understand— for a law of t:iis kind would protect the commercial inter- 
ests of the State and insure lower interest rates. 

While I realize that an effort in this direction might cause many inconveniences to some 
of the bonks, still it would strengthen our credit among the financial institutions in the East 
and be the means of making all banks that are not solvent get out of business. 

I hope the progress and enterprise of our business men will be so clearly demonstrated 
that the Legislature will realize that capital must have fair laws to remain active, and new 
enterprises seeking investment can only be secured when there is confidence that the laws 
controlling it will not be repealed. I hope the day is not far distant when this association 
will feel disposed to give this matter consideration. 1 * 

In conclusion Mr. Faulkner said : 

“1 think the banks have just cause to be thankful for their success during the past year. 
Not a bank has failed, and all seem to be enjoying the utmost prosperity. With such a record 
before us our aim should certainly be to enact legislation that will help us to continue. 11 

At the second day’s session of the convention there was an increased attendance. 
Treasurer W. H. Gee, Cashier of the Dardanelle Bank, reported as follows : 
Received from ex-treasurer, $216.08 ; dues paid, $620 ; less forty per cent, to pro- 
tective fund, $248 ; disbursements, $879.30 ; balance, $208.78. 

Judge Jacob Trieber, of Little Rock, delivered a comprehensive address on “ The 
Effect of the Present Bankrupt Law.” He thought that, upon the whole, the law 
is a good one, and that whatever defects are discovered by experience will be 
remedied by Congress. 

In view of the recent passage of an anti trust law by the Legislature, which has 
had the effect of driving fire insurance companies out of the State, a resolution was 
passed asking the Governor to remit the prescribed penalties imposed upon the 
insurance companies until the matter could be finally passed on by the courts. [The 
law has been declared unconstitutional since the convention adjourned.] 

The following were appointed as a committee to present the resolutions to 
Governor Jones : 

W. EL Ramsey, Cashier Ouachita Valley Bank, Camden ; W. H. Gee, Cashier 
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Dardanelle Bank ; C. T. Walker, Cashier Bank of Little Hock ; B. H. KuW, Presi- 
dent State Bank, Texarkana ; J. L. Ward, Cashier Bank of Osceola. 

The committee on the president’s address made the following report, which was 
adopted : 

“ We, your committee on president’s address, beg leave to report that we have carefully 
examined same and heartily commend his prompt action in placing funds through the 
Arkansas Bankers* Association at the services of the Governor in the time of the State's 
great need for money to properly organize the patriotic volunteers of the State for service 
in the late Spanish war. 

We admire the president's love for his child, the reciprocal draft, and feel assured that if 
this infant was properly nurtured by the association it might soon grow to such proportions 
as would prove beneficial to each and all of us. 

We agree with him that the State of Arkansas should have a proper and well-guarded 
banking law, one that would be fair to depositors as well as the banks. 

As to a State clearing-house, we hardly think the time propitious to inaugurate the pto 
suggested by the president. 

We heartily agree with him that the interests of our association should be to a greater 
extent manifested by the bankers of the State, and we suggest that each member constitute 
himself a committee of one to endeavor to promote this interest among the banks who have 
not yet Joined. We admit if proper interest had been shown In the State association the 
group system suggested by the president might be successfully operated, but we doubt the 
advisability of attempting it now. 

We commend the zeal and fidelity of our retiring president. He has left nothing undone 
to promote the growth and usefulness of our association so far as lay in his power, and the 
thanks of the association are certainly due him. Most respectfully submitted. 

W. K. Ramsey, Chas. N. Bix, 

I. J. 8tacy, 

OomfBtftre.” 

The committee on nominations made the following report, which was adopted : 

President — W. Y. Foster, President Hempstead County Bank, Hope. 

First Vice-President — John G. Fletcher, President German National Bank. Little 
Rock. 

Second Vice-President — Charles McKee, Cashier Bank of Fordyce. 

Third Vice-President — J. W. Underwood, Cashier German- American Bank, 
Stuttgart. 

Fourth Vice-President — I. J. Stacy, Cashier Bank of Augusta. 

Fifth Vice-President — W. R. Cherry, Cashier Bank of Paris. 

Sixth Vice-President — S. A. Pernot, Cashier Crawford County Bank, Van Buren. 

Secretary — M. H. Johnson, Little Rock. 

Treasurer — A. B. Colvin, Cashier Bank of Beebe. 

Members of Executive Council — Geo. T. Sparks, President First National Bank, 
Fort Smith, three years ; J. S. Pollock, Cashier Exchange National Bank, Little 
Rock, to fill unexpired term of W. Y. Foster. 

Delegates to American Bankers’ Association — S. S. Faulkner, Cashier First 
National Bank, Helena; F. H. Head, Cashier Merchants and Planters’ Bank, Pi“ e 
Bluff, alternate. 

The new president, Mr. Foster, was pleasantly introduced by Mr. Faulkner, an 
accepted the honor in a fitting speech. 

After the usual resolutions of thanks the convention adjourned. 

FLORIDA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Florida Bankers’ Association met at Jacksonville April 19, it being the ninth 
yearly meeting. President Bion H. Barnett called the convention to order andm 
a brief address. Secretary T. W. Conrad presented his annual report, and the treas- 
urer’s statement was also read. There was an interesting general discussion oi 

ters of interest to the banks of the State. A committee was appointed to P* 0 
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against the charges for collecting country checks, imposed by the New York Clear- 
ing-House. Hereafter the expenses of the association will be met by an annual as- 
sessment of the members, not to exceed $5 each. 

Officers were chosen for the ensuing year as follows : 

President — E. T. Shubrick, Vice-President National Bank of the State of Flor- 
ida, Jacksonville 

Vice-Presidents — (first), F. W. Hoyt, President First National Bank, Fernandina; 
(second), George Lewis, President First National Bank, Tallahassee ; (third), E. P. 
Branch, Cashier Melbourne State Bank. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Wm. Rawlinson, Cashier Commercial Bank, Jackson- 
ville. 

Executive Committee — Frank E. Bond, Cashier Volusia County Bank, De Land ; 
Henry G. Aird, Cashier State Bank of Florida, Jacksonville ; Arthur F. Perry, 
Treasurer Southern Savings and Trust Co., Jacksonville. 



MISSOURI BANKERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The annual Convention of the Missouri Bankers' Association will be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., May 24 and 25. 

IOWA BANKERS' ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the council of administration of the Iowa State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Council Bluffs, April 6, at which a programme was arranged for 
the next annual convention to be held at Burlington, June 14 and 15. Hon. James 
H. Eckels, former Comptroller of the Currency, and now President of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, will be one of the speakers. 



Increase In Exports of Manufactures.— No other feature of the wonderful success of 
American manufacturers in foreign markets has been quite so wonderful as that pertaining 
to iron and steel. While the exportation of manufactures in the fiscal year 1899 is likely to 
show an Increase of more than $30,000,000 over that of last year, that of iron and steel alone 
will supply more than one-half that increase. In the eight months of the fiscal year for which 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics figures are now available, the exports of iron and steel are 
nearly $16,000,000 greater than in the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal year, and 
show a gain of thirty-six per cent, over those of last year, and nearly seventy per cent, over 
those of the preceding year. In importations of iron and steel there Is a reduction as com- 
pared with last year, though not in so marked a degree, the falling off in imports for the 
eight months being but ten per cent., while the corresponding period of last year showed a 
reduction of twenty per cent. 

The following figures show the imports and exports of manufactures of iron and steel in 
the eight months ending with February in each of the last three fiscal years : 



Fiscal year. Import *. 

Eight months of 1897 $10,617,588 

Eight months of 1808 8,397,977 

Eight months of 1809 7.564,958 



Exports. 

$35,781,809 

42,864*062 

58,377,784 



Nearly all of the great classes of iron and steel manufactures show an increase over last 
year. Exports of wire nails, of which the exportation in eight months of the fiscal year 1898 
was 16,138,325 pounds, in eight months of 1899 were 28,007,735 pounds; exports of bars or rods 
of steel increased from 18,720,798 pounds to 37,708,442 pounds; steel plates and sheets, from 
13,523,675 pounds to 64,784,628 pounds, and wire from 80,056,200 pounds to 126,858.949 pounds. 

Railway engines show an increase of nearly thirty per cent., the value of those exported 
in the eight months of this fiscal year being $3,178,642, against $2,260,570 in the corresponding 
months of last year, and $1,958,278 in the same months of the preceding year, and in exports 
of electrical and metal working machinery an equally large increase is apparent. 
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From the “New York Times” April 10. 

“ We have received the following note from a young man in one of the interior 
towns of Pennsylvania : 

‘Knowing: you to be well versed in financial matters, 1 would be gTeatly indebted to you 
if you could furnish me with a list of a fewgrood books on finance, viz., our monetary system, 
its origin and growth : banking, stocks, bonds, etc. I am a bookkeeper in a bank at this place 
(a young man, twenty-one), and wish to fit myself for something higher than an ordinary 
bank clerk. There are a great many books which give certain phases of a single question, but 
when one hasn’t facts they do very little good in enlightening a person. What I want to get 
is a general knowledge of finance.’ 

Despite the confidence of our correspondent in our acquaintance with financial 
matters, we thought it better to refer his request to some one of practical experience 
in the calling for which he evidently wishes to prepare himself. The gentleman of 
whose kindness we were able to avail ourselves is the President of a prominent and 
highly successful bank. He is, moreover, one who takes a broad view of his profes- 
sion, and personally illustrates his conviction that it is a science as well as an art, 
repaying the application of intelligent generalization based on thorough study. The 
books which it was agreed would most nearly serve the purpose of our correspond- 
ent are : 

‘Patten’s Practical Banking' (New York, Bradford Rhodes <fc Co., 78 William 
Street); ‘Money and Banking, Illustrated by American History,’ by Horace White 
(New York, Ginn & Co., 1895); ‘Corporation Finance — A Study of the Principles 
and the Methods of the Management of the Finances of Corporations in the United 
States, with Special Reference to the Valuation of Corporation Securities,’ by Thomas 
L. Greene (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898); ‘Economics — An Account of 
the Relations Between Private Property and Public Welfare,’ by Arthur Twining 
Hadley, Professor of Political Economy in Yale University (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1898). 

There are, of course, numerous other books bearing on the inquiry of our corre- 
spondent, but these seem fairly to cover his purpose. 

It will be noticed that the list contains only one book relating entirely to practi- 
cal banking in detail. * * * If a young man have the intelligence and industry 
and ambition to master the practical part of the calling, the broader his knowledge 
of its general principles and its wider relations the greater success he is likely to 
attain. And at this point we shall take the liberty to allude to an incident in the 
history of the bank President to whom we are indebted for counsel in this matter. 
When lie was a mere lad his father put in his hands a book long since out of print, 
written by an English gentleman, Mr. James William Gilbart, the General Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank, then and still one of the great joint stock 
banks of England. It was entitled ‘ A Treatise on Banking,’ and in its pages our 
friend found a passage that determined the course of his business career. In ran in 
part as follows : 

‘If a clerk is Intended to be trained for a manager, it may be questioned whether he will 
be improved by remaining a long time as a clerk. The two offices are very distinct and they 
call into operation distinct qualities and operations of the mind. A very old banker’s clerk 
(unless he has been a chief clerk) is generally, from the very length of his service, disqualified 
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for being a manager. Seven to ten years’ experience as a clerk is quite long enough, and 
after that period, the sooner he becomes a manager the better, provided he has the necessary 
qualifications.’ 

The reasons for this view were given and the young reader was so impressed by 
them that he made up his mind that he would not remain a clerk any longer than he 
was compelled. It is needless to say that he was under no delusion as to the possi- 
bility of rising from a clerkship until he had thoroughly mastered its duties. But 
it was his experience as it has since been his observation that the clerk is the best 
who is most firmly resolved to fit himself for a higher position. He has proved his 
faith in this proposition since by steadily encouraging and advising those under him 
to act upon it until his bank is known in the city as a training school for bank 
officers, from which a very large number of successful men have been graduated. 
The principle is a sound one, and it is at the foundation of the success of more than 
one institution in the business life of the country.” 



Condition of the National Banks. 

Abstract of reports of condition of National banks In the United States on December 1, 
1898, February 4, 1899 and April 5, 1899. Total number of banks December 1, 1898, 3,680; Feb. 
ruary 4, 1899, 3,579 ; April 5, 1809, 3,583. 



Resources. Dec. 1, 1898. 



LoanH and discounts 82,214,394,838 

Overdrafts 22,074,450 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 2518,580.290 

T. S. bonds to secure L\ S. deposits 95,528,020 

U. S. bonds on hand 29,i24,U90 

Premiums on U. S. bonds 19,859,781 

Stocks, securities, etc 259,135.3t*9 

Hanking house, furniture and fixtures 79,190,505 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 30,905, 4>S8 

Due from National banks 193,886,881 

Due from State banks and bankers 50,240,803 

Due from approved reserve agents 359,371,346 

Checks and other cash items 19,223,078 

Exchanges for clearing-house 194,981,281 

Bills of other National banks 22,092,333 

Fractional currenej', nickels and ceut* 1,010,020 

Specie 328,800,711 

Legal-tender notes 117.845,702 

U. S. certificates of deposit 17,905,000 

Five per cent, redemption fund 10,484,284 

Due from Treasurer U. 3 2,181,696 



Feb. 4, 1899. 



$2,299,041,947 

18,542,345 

235,209,290 

89,100,240 

25,028,370 

19,061,207 

276,704,595 

79,173,842 

30,583,528 

203,074.179 

60,391,784 

432,085,501 

17,056,884 

75,672,644 

20,650,964 

1,107,636 

371,843,494 

116,003.06*1 

21,140,000 

10,286,903 

2,174,649 



Aprils, 1899. 



$2,403,410,895 
17.945,729 
233,731,140 
89.200,540 
22.154,400 
18.569.016 
300,281,257 
79,006,522 
30,900,209 
213,213,074 
58,340,492 
412,677,297 
18,806,709 
212,818,211 
20,711,021 
1,109,785 
304,1* 2,552 
110,235.423 
19,820,000 
10,306,883 
1 , 786,087 



Total 



$4,313,394,519 



$4,403,883,073 



*4,639,138,100 



Liabiliti es. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

National bank notes outstanding 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

I Mvidends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. S. deposits 

Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above 

Total, 



$020,51 0.245 


$608,301,245 


$607,262,570 


240,095,552 


247.522,450 


24*1,109,893 


94,403,831 


80,419.845 


93,687.856 


207,0951.317 


203,036,184 


203,820,270 


55,107 


53,112 


53,110 


521,988,336 


000,964,503 


599,170,922 


272,965,525 


312,13*1,056 


333.177,342 


1,243,006 


1.455,443 


1,932,494 


2.225,269,813 


2,232,193,156 


2,437,223,420 


88,5124,695 


81,120,873 


81.340,227 


5,560,650 


5,502,537 


5,832,609 


4.131,642 


1,752,621 


1,620,476 


6,076.208 


3,383,891 


5.675.587 


19,050,578 


19,421,092 


22,162,378 


*4,313,394,519 


*4,403,883,073 


*4,639,138.100 






A comparison of these reports shows a marked decline in the capital of the National 
banks of the country, there having been a loss of over $18,000,000 since December 1 last. 
Both deposits and loans show substantial gains, and compared with the previous statement 
there is an increase of four in the number of banks, though the number is still seven less 
than on December 1. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



[All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the pnbttehen' lowest rates oa 
application to Bradford Rhodes <t Co., 78 William Street, New York.] 



A. B. C. Universal Commercial Electric Telegraphic Code. By W. Clausos- 
Thcl, F. R. G. 8. Fourth edition. Price, $5. 

The great economy resulting from the use of a properly arranged telegraphic 
code is such as to recommend its general adoption by all who have occasion to 
make extensive use of the telegraph. In communicating with foreign countries a 
code is almost indispensable, and it will also be found valuable for purposes of do- 
mestic communication. It condenses a message by means of representative words, 
one word often standing for an entire seutence. The arrangement of the words 
and their meaning is so simple and logical as to make the sending or translation of 
a message an easy operation. 



Dictionnaire du Commerce, de l’ Industrie et dela Banque. Public sous la direction 
de MM. Yves Guyot et A. Raffalovich. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. Each part, 
3 francs. 

The energy and system with which French economists keep pace with the cur- 
rent of events, in their literature as well as their work, is indicated by the new 
“ Dictionnaire du Commerce, de 1* Industrie et de la Banque,** which is coming out 
under the direction of Prof. Yves Guyot, the former Minister of Public Works, 
and M. Arthur Raffolovich, the financial representative of the Russian Government 
in Paris. Boih the editors are men whose names carry weight in economic circles 
and they have secured the aid of a circle of well-known students and writers, each 
upon his specialties. The new Governor of the Bank of France, M. Georges Pal- 
lain, who was formerly Director of Customs, appears as one of the contributors to 
the first part, on the temporary admission of articles for manufacture and exporta- 
tion upon which import duties are remitted. M. Andre Liesse, who has edited the 
new edition of Courcelle-Seneuil’s “ Operations de Banque ; ” M. Raphael Georges 
Levy, Professor at the School of Political Science ; M. Alfred Neymarck, the edi- 
tor of “ Le Rentier ; ” M. A. De Foville, the Director of the French Mint; and M. 
Charles Gomel, whose polished works upon the financial causes of the French Rev- 
olution having been attracting so much attention, are among the contributors 
whose names are best known ou this side of the Atlantic, but there are many others 
of equal competence. 

The new dictionary is almost a necessity for a student of economics who desires 
to keep pace with events, but it differs very considerably from the dictionary of 
political economy issued in 1891 by the same house. It deals with fact9 rather than 
theories in the main, but discusses fully such subjects as the management of the 
Bourse, changes in the banking laws, and operations in foreign exchange. The 
purpose of the work, as set forth in the announcement of the editors, is “eminently 
practical, precise and coucise, to the exclusion of the merely curious, and of histori- 
cal matter which is not useful in the explanation of actual conditions.” It is a com- 
mercial dictionary, in respect to giving the definition of the leading articles of 
wholesale commerce ; the place of origin ; the manner of production or manufac- 
ture ; the statistics of production and consumption ; tariff rates ; variations of price 
and commercial usages. There is also a complete gazetteer of places which play an 
important part in commerce, with reference to their industries, shipping, railway, 
canals, foreign trade and commercial usages. The articles are frankly French in 
regard to matters of commercial law and practice, but foreign usages are set forth 
briefly in connection with loreign products and places of production. The work 
will be issued in about sixteen parts, of which five have already appeared. 
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RUSSIAN MONETARY REFORM 



The following statement In regard to the accomplishment of monetary reform in Russia 
is taken from the official Report made to the Emperor on the Budget of the Empire for 
1889: 

“ During the year, the important operation of reforming the currency was completed by 
Your Imperial Majesty's Decree of March 27, by which all transactions were to be settled in 
roubles, value of an imperial, and which defined the limits of coining silver, and of the 
amount to which private persons are obliged to receive it as legal tender; at the same time, 
this concluded the measures for the actual transition of this country from the use of a paper 
currency to a metallic one. Thus, the wise ref or m undertaken by Your Imperial Majesty 
has been carried out : the currency of the Russian Empire has been brought into order, and 
placed on as firm a basis as the currency of countries where this branch of the national 
economy has for a long time been in a model condition. The best proof of this will be found 
in the comparison of the figures for 1897 and 1898, of the metallic reserve in the Treasury 
and State bank, as well as the sums of the principal kinds of money in circulation (amounts 
in roubles) : 



Gold. 

In State Bank and Treasury. 
In circulation 



Total 

Standard Silver. 

In State Bank and Treasury 

In circulation 



Total 

Bank Notes. 
In State Bank and Treasury... 
In circulation 



Total 



1897. 


, 1898. 


Increase or 
decrease. 


1,315.000,000 
1 55, 0< >0,000 


1,146,000.000 1 
445,000,000 


♦189,000,000 

200,000,000 


1,470,000,000 


1,591,000,000 


121,000,000 


63.000. 000 

99.000. 000 


| 48,(00,000 

142,000,000 


♦15,000,000* 

43,000.000 


162,000,000 i 


| 190,000,000 


28,000,000 


69,000.000 

930,000,000 


41,800,000 

683,200,000 


♦27,200,000 

♦246,800,000 


999,000,000 


752,KW,000 


♦274,000,000 



♦Decrease. 

The above figures bear witness to two very important and highly favorable results ob- 
tained in 1898. 

First of all, standard coin (chiefly gold) is attaining the most prominent position in the 
circulation : of the total amount of money (including token money) —1,355 million roubles, 
33 per cent., falls to the share of gold, and 10 per cent, to that of silver ; if one bears in mind 
that only some three years ago. at the beginning of January, 1896, bank notes and token coin- 
age formed 98 per cent of the money in circulation, and that there was less than 2 per cent, 
of gold and standard silver, then the success attained in this respect must be acknowledged 
as very great. 

Secondly, during the year 1898. there has been an increase in the general amount of gold 
in the country, and likewise In the gold covering fund : in 1897 this was 141 per cent., while at 
present it amouuts to 168 per cent. 

The bank notes issued into circulation in Russia are guaranteed far more strictly by a 
gold covering fund than is the case with foreign banks of issue. By our law, an issue of 
notes to the amount of 600 million roubles must be covered by a gold fund of no less than 
300 million roubles; over the amount of 600 million roubles, the notes are to be covered by 
gold, rouble for rouble. According to this law, the 683 million roubles of bank notes issued 
into circulation must be covered by a gold fund of 383 million roubles. Now, the amount of 
gold in the State bank (not to mention the gold in the Treasury— 140 million roubles) exceeds 
this sum by 823 million roubles. From this it will be evident how unfounded are the fears 
that there will be a flow of gold out of the country, to an extent that may threaten the sta- 
bility of the cashing of notes in gold." 
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ThU Department Include* a complete Hat of New National Banks (furniahed by the Comp* 
troller of the Currency), state and Private Banks, changes in Officers, dissoldtioss a nd 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

—Owing to increasing business the National Park Bank has added another Vice-Pres- 
ident to Its official staff. Albert H. Wiggin, Vice-President of the Eliot National B auk, of 
Boston, being elected to that position 6n May 2. Edward E. Poor, President of the National 
Park, has been in poor health for some time and the active management has devolved upon 
Vloe- President Richard Delafleld. 

Mr. Wiggin began his business career in 1885, when he entered a private banking house 
in Boston, remaining there eight months. From there he went to the National Bank of the 
Commonwealth, of which Mr. A. L. Newman was at that time President. He remained with 
this bank six years, serving in various clerical positions, through all the different depart- 
ments. In 1891 he was appointed Assistant to National Bank Examiner Alfred Ewer, and was 
with him In the Boston District for three years. In 1804 Mr. Ewer was transferred to the 
Massachusetts District and had no use for an Assistant. After a few months Mr. Wiggin 
was appointed Assistant Cashier of the Third National Bank of Boston, where be remained 
two years and a half, and from that position went into the Eliot National Bank as Vice-Pr®* 
ident, which position he now holds. As above stated be has just been elected to the Vice- 
Presidency of the National Park Bank of this city, and will divide the duties of that office. 

Though but about thlrty-flve years of age Mr. Wiggin has had extensive experience in 
banking and has shown himself capable of successful bank management. He will prove a 
valuable addition to the already strong official staff of the National Park Bank. 

—Payment of the $20,000,000 indemnity due from the United States to Spain, under the 
provisions of the Paris treaty, has been made through the National City Bank, in codpention 
with the Deutsche Bank, of Berlin. This large international transfer of money was made 
without the shipment of any gold and without disturbing the local money market. That a 
transaction of such magnitude has been attended with so little difficulty is an evidence of 
skillful management of the affair by the National City Bank. 

—William W. Sherman, President of the National Bank of Commerce, has resigned with 
a request that his resignation be acted upon not later than July 1, when he will have been in 
the service of the Bank of Commerce forty-one years. He began as assistant to the receiv- 
ing teller. In 1882 he was elected President. He broke his hip last summer on the gwimming 
float at his country place, and since then he has not been in the best of health. 

—The dealings at the New York Clearing-House on April 10 broke all records in magni- 
tude, aggregating $352,882,567, with resulting balances amounting to $17,345,452, a little le» 
than five per cent. 

— It is reported that the North American Trust Co. has appointed Frank M. Hays, for®' 
erly Receiver of the Keystone National Bank, Erie, Pa., as Manager of the Havana office of 
the Company. 

—At a meeting of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. April 12, resolutions 
were adopted in opposition to the recent clearing-house rule in regard to charging for col- 
lecting country checks. 

—Extensive additions and alterations of the offices of the National City Bank® Wall 
street, have been made necessary by the bank’s increasing business. There are rumors that 
this bank may possibly absorb one or more large banking institutions in the near future. 

—The Fulton Bank, of the Borough of Brooklyn, has been purchased by the Mechanic* 
Bank with which it will be consolidated, and the former bank will ultimately go out of bus- 
iness. Generous provision has been made by the directors of the Fulton Bank for it# employ- 
ees. They have been given substantial cash presents and will be assisted in securing other 
employment. 

— H. C. Hoekier has been admitted as a partner in the Arm of F. S. Smithers & Co. 
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—The new Broadway Branch of the Corn Exchange Bank was opened on May 1 at Broad- 
way and Spring street. Capital, surplus and profits of this bank now aggregate $3,062,145. 

—Having arranged to erect a new building on the site of Its present building at Broad- 
way and Cedar street, the American Exchange National Bank has removed into temporary 
quarters at 115 Broadway. 

—A meeting of the shareholders of the Franklin National Bank was held April 19, and 
the question of placing the bank in liquidation was voted on and failed to carry. The report 
of a committee of shareholders, appointed to consider means of promoting the interests of 
the bank, recommended an increase of the capital from $200,000 to $500,000 and the creation 
of a surplus fund of $100,000. These proposals are to be voted on May 25. 

—It is the custom of Messrs. Spencer Trask & Co. to distribute a share of the annual 
profits among the firm’s employees. The cash distribution made on May 1 is reported to have 
been equal to 100 per cent, of salaries paid for the year. 

—At a quarterly meeting of the trustees of the American Surety Co., April 12, Henry B. 
Lyman, for the past fourteen years first Vice-President, was elected President to succeed 
Walter S. Johnston, who has become President of the State Trust Co. 

—The new Union Surety and Guaranty Co., which it is reported has absorbed the Citizens* 
Trust and Surety Co., of Philadelphia, has elected these officers: President, James A. Rob- 
erts; Vice-President, Frederick B. Esler; Treasurer, D. N. Morgan. 

— Permission has been given the Hamilton Bank by the Superintendent of the Banking 
Department to open a branch on Amsterdam avenue, between 144th and 145th streets. 

—Edmund Pavenstedt, of the banking house of Muller, Schall & Co., is one of the incor- 
porators of the American Colonial Banking Company, the charter for which was recently 
granted at Charleston, W. Va. The company will establish a bank at San Juan, Porto Rico. 
The authorized capital is $1,000,000. It is expected that the bank will begin operations imme- 
diately. 

—At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention 
held at the Chamber of Commerce rooms April 8, the following resolution was adopted unan- 
imously : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention con- 
tinue to urge upon Congress the adoption of a monetary system based upon the gold stand- 
ard, adequate in volume and sufficiently flexible in character to afford the legitimate means 
to our producers and manufacturers for meeting the rapidly expanding volume of domestic 
trade, and for competing upon equal terms in the world’s markets with other nations, there- 
by giving full employment and just returns to American labor. 

The meeting was called by Chairman H. H. Hanna of Indianapolis. 

—Residents in the Flatbush district of the city, Borough of Brooklyn, have taken steps 
preliminary to the organization of a new trust company, capitalized at $200,000 with $50,0G0 
paid-in surplus. 

—Capital stock of the new Williamsburg Trust Co., in the Borough of Brooklyn, will be 
$700,000, and the surplus $350,000— an increase of $200,000 and $100,000 respectively over the 
amounts previously reported. 

—A meeting of the Executive Committee of Group VI, New York State Bankers* Asso- 
ciation, was held at the Hotel Manhattan April 8, the following members of the committee 
being present : David Cromwell, President White Plains Bank ; Bradford Rhodes, President 
Mamaroneck Bank ; F. D. Dewey, Cashier First National Bank of Rondout, Kingston ; C. A. 
Pugsley, President Westchester County National Bank, Peekskill. Others present were : 
Wm. H. Doty, President First National Bank, Yonkers; Peter J. Elting, Vice-President Cit- 
izens* National Bank, Yonkers; Frank Barber, Cashier Sullivan County National Bank, Lib- 
erty; T. Ellwood Carpenter, President Mount Kisco National Bank; Chas. F. Van lnwegen. 
President First National Bank, Port Jervis, and chairman of the group. 

There was a general discussion of the recent action of the New York Clearing-House 
Association in imposing a charge for the collection of country checks, but no action was 
taken or proposed. 

It was decided to hold the regular spring meeting in the latter part of May or early in 
June, in New York. 

—It is probable that a large bank and office building will be erected by the Mercantile 
National Bank on its present site and adjoining property recently purchased. 

—The Trust Company of America is reported to be organizing with $2,500,000 paid-in cap- 
ital and the same amount of surplus. Branches will be established in various parts of the 
country, according to reports. 
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—Another big trust company is said to be In course of organization, and it sill endeavor 
to take up some of the securities of the old Equitable Mortgage Co. 

NEW ENGLAND STATICS. 

Boston.— At the annual meeting of the Boston Clearing-House Association, April 10, the 
former managing officers were re-elected. For the year ending March 31, the exchanges 
were $5,774,587,078, an increase of $348,660,000 over the previous year. 

—On Apnl 13 Harold Murdock, Cashier of the National Exchange Bank, was elected 
President to succeed the late Edward L. Tead. Charles A. Price, Assistant Cashier, was pro- 
moted as Mr. Murdock's successor, and Frank Houghton was chosen Assistant Cashier. 

—A special meeting of the shareholders of the Third National Bank was held April 5, at 
which it was decided to reduce the capital from $2,000,000 to $1,500,000, the difference being 
returned to the shareholders in cash. 

-The National Bank of the Kepublic has moved into large and well-appointed banking 
rooms in the building of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. at 05 Milk street. 

—At the annual meeting of the Boston Clearing-House Association, April 10 the consti- 
tution was amended to provide for the organization of a sub-clearing-house for tbe collec- 
tion of checks, and the clearing-house committee was given full power to proceed with the 
organization. A committee was appointed to select a site for a new clearing-house, to be 
owned by the association. Under the new plan New England checks not available at the 
Boston Clearing-House may be deposited with the managers of the new clearing-house for 
collection, and the proceeds of such items shall be discharged through the regular morniDg 
settlement. Each bank is to pay $125 annually, and the expenses beyond this amount will be 
assessed pro rata. 

Country banks are asked to remit at par for checks on their banks presented through 
this sub-clearing-house. Under this plan it appears that the Boston banks are to bear the 
expense of sorting tbe checks and sending them to tbe drawee banks for redemption, tbe 
latter banks to remit to Boston without charge for exchange. 

Woonsocket, R. I.— Hon. Latimer W. Ballou, who has been Cashier of tbe Woonsocket 
Falls Bank and the Woonsocket National Bank for forty-nine years, having reached tbe age 
of eighty-seven, has retired from active duty, though still remaining a director. B. C. 
Francis, formerly Assistant Cashier, is Mr. Ballou's successor. 

Savings Bank to Close.— At a meeting of the trustees of the People's Dime Savings 
Bank, Middletown, Ct., March 30, it was practically decided to request all depositors to with- 
draw their deposits. It Is an old Institution, but of late years has not been receiving new 
deposit accounts. 

Appointed Bank Examiner.— David N. Williams, for eighteen years teller in the Home 
National Bank, Meriden, Ct., was recently appointed National bank examiner for tbe district 
comprising Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Bank in New C| uarters.— 1 The First National Bank, of Hillsborough Bridge, N. H., 
moved Into its new building on April 22. The new rooms are large and well arranged for 
banking purposes, vaults of modern construction forming an important part of lbe equip- 
ment. Part of the rooms are occupied by the Savings bank, which has separate vaults. 

Bank to Rename.— The Colebrook (N. H.) Savings Bank, which was forced to suspend 
-some time ago, will resume soon. 

A new National bank has been organized in place of the Colebrook National Bank. It 
will be called the Farmers and Traders' National. 

Providence, R. I.— The twenty-eighth anniversary of the Bank Clerk’s Mutual Benefit 
Association was celebrated April 18, about 460 being present. President John W. Vernon re- 
ported that the association has a membership of 313. Governor Dyer and Congressman A B. 
Capron were among the speakers, the latter giving it as his opinion that a satisfactory cur- 
rency reform measure would be enacted by the Congress which assembles next December. 

Bank Without Books.— It is said that the Granite State Savings Bank, which opened for 
business a short time ago at Milford, N. H. t will keep accounts with depositors by cards, no 
books being used except a day cash book. This is said to be the fourth bank in tbe State to 
adopt the system. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Baltimore.— It was recently reported that the Traders' National Bank had been bought 
by a syndicate, par being paid for the stock. The bank was organized at Annapolis, twenty- 
•eight years ago, but removed to this city three years after it was started. Capital is $230,000 
.and surplus and profits, $32,908, Deposits were about $420,000. 
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—Webster Bell, assistant teller of the National Union Bank of Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager of the Baltimore Clearing-House Association. 

—The Fraternal Trust and Banking Co., according to reports, will absorb the United 
States Trust Co. Capital will be $500,000 of the par value of $10, sold at $12.50, making a paid- 
in surplus of $125,000. 

— Richard B. Sellman, who has been Cashier of the National Farmers and Planters’ Rank 
for over fifteen years, has resigned to become Secretary and Treasurer of the Realty Trust 
Company. 

—It is announced that the National Mechanics’ Bank, which has absorbed the National 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank, will hereafter occupy the building in which the latter has here- 
tofore done business. 

—The Maryland Casualty Company will increase its capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 

—Directors of the Guardian Trust and Deposit Company recently recommended an in- 
crease in the capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, to be issued at $130 a share. An eight or ten- 
story building will be erected on its property. 

—The International Trust Company is a new corporation with $3,000,000 capital and 
$1,500,000 surplus. Messrs. Middendorf, Oliver & Co., of this city. John L. Williams & Sons, of 
Richmond, Va., and John E. Searles, of New York, are prominently connected with the new 
enterprise. 

—Messrs. Sperry, Jones A Co., are interested in promoting the organization of the new 
Mortgage and Trust Co., which will have $3,000,000 capital. It is the intention not to do a 
banking business, but to confine operations to trust company functions. 

—It is stated that at the recent quarterly meeting of the Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company the reports showed net profits for the quarter amounting to $1,300,000. On a capi- 
tal, surplus and profits of $4,000,000 this is equal to 130 per cent, a year. Doubtless these unu- 
sual profits were due to the financing of large reorganizations. 

—Banking here appears to be undergoing a general readjustment, the latest move being 
the organization of the Atlantic Trust Company, which is reported to have purchased the 
Traders’ National Bank, which it will be intimately related to, but will not absorb. 

Philadelphia.— The April 5th statement of the Fourth Street National Bank showed de- 
posits of $25,606,834. 

— Capital of the new Ridge Avenue Bank will be $150,000 instead of $100,000 as at first in - 
tended. 

Pittsburg, Pa.— On April 24 the new banking building of the Union Trust Company was 
opened for business, and was visited by about 6,000 friends and patrons. President James S. 
McKean and Secretary W m. A. Carr receiving the visitors. The formal opening of the build - 
ing took place on May 10. It is a handsome and well-appointed structure. An armor-plate 
money vault is a conspicuous feature of the counting-room. 

Change in Cashiers.— John A. Evans was recently elected Cashier of the Harford Na- 
tional Bank, Belair, Md., to succeed Wm. W. Finney, resigned. 

New Trust Companies.— The Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, is a new insti- 
tution with $100,000 capital. 

—The Trust and Safe Deposit, Title and Guarantee Company is being organized at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., to have a capital of not less than $250,000. 

Albany, N. Y.— The Albany Savings Bank, next to the oldest Savings bank in the State, 
now occupies its new building, which is in all respects a model structure. Deposits of more 
than $22,000,000 sufficiently indicate the esteem in which this old and honorable institution is 
held. On April 20 several hundred friends of the bank were invited to inspect its new habi- 
tation. 

The formal opening of the new building took place on April 25, the first deposit being 
made by a daughter of President J. Howard King. 

Lonaconing, Md. — George Gernent was elected President of the Miners and Merchants’ 
Bank on April 14, succeding Clarence Hodson, resigned. 

New Bank in Prospect.— There is a new bank in prospect at Jeannette, Pa., to be called 
the Merchants and Farmers’ Bank ; capital, $50,000. 

National Banks Organized.— On April 15 a certificate of organization waslissued to the 
Oystennen’s National Bank, of Say ville, N. Y.; capital, $50,000. Isaac H. Green, Jr., Is Pres- 
ident. 

—The Red Lion (Pa.) First National Bank is being organized with $50,000 capital. 

National Bank Reopened.— On April 5 the Delaware National Bank, Delhi, N. Y„ which 
has been closed since June last, reopened under new management. 
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Buffalo, N. V.— The Manufacturers and Traders* Bank has let the contract for the safe- 
deposit vaults to be constructed In its new building. They will be of tbe finest and heaviest 
type known. The main vault will be thirty-five feet long and sixteen feet wide, with a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 safe-deposit boxes. 

The new building will be handsome, being a pure Grecian type of architecture with an 
immense window, two stories high, flanked on the lower front with Doric and on tbe upper 
story with Corinthian granite columns, and will be simply decorated in keeping with the char- 
acter of the institution by which it is to be occupied. Work on tbe building will begin at 
once. 

Prosperous Country Bank.— The Bank of Huntington, N. Y., in its recent official re- 
port to the State Banking Department, showed : Deposits, $403,484 ; total resources, $tfO,4K. 
The capital is $30,000 and surplus and profits, $53,720. 

Bridgeton, N. J.— Tbe recent statement of the Bridgeton National Bank shows capital 
and surplus each $100,000, and undivided profits, $33,780. Total resources are $680,595 and indi- 
vidual deposits subject to check, $340,109. 

New Bank Building.— It is reported that the First National Bank, of Somerville, N.J., 
is preparing to build on property purchased some time ago. 

Danavllle, N. Y.— The Citizens’ Bank is having its banking rooms renovated and greatly 
improved, occupying temporary quarters elsewhere while the work is In progress. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

New Banka In Georgia.— Tbe Bank of Dallas, Ga., was organized March 31, with W. 8. 
With am as President. 

—The Bank of Morgan County has been established at Madison, Ga., with $25,000 paid-up 
capital. Its Atlanta correspondent will be the Lowry Banking Company. 

Charges on Checks.— Some of the Texas banks have announced the following schedule 
of charges for the collection of checks : " On all items received for credit or remittance, 
whether received from correspondents or other banks, as follows • Forty dollars and under, 
ten cents; forty dollars to sixty dollars, fifteen cents; sixty dollars to eighty dollars, twenty 
cents ; eighty dollars to one hundred dollars, twenty-five cents. One-quarter of one percent, 
on all items over;$l00 based on total footings of each letter.” 

Winchester, Tenn.— The Bank of Winchester is reported to be putting up a three-story 
buildlng,'-the first floor to be used by the bank, the second as offices, and the third as lodge- 
rooms. 

Good Banking Profits.— The Farmers’ Bank of Edgefield, 8. C., as a result of the last 
year’s business, added $1,000 to surplus, $1,323 to undivided profits and paid shareholders an 
eight per cent, dividend. 8. B. Mays and J. L. Caughman are new directors, elected to fill 
vacancies. 

Banks Consolidated.— It is reported that the Farmers’ Bank of Roxboro, N. C„ has con- 
solidated with the People’s Bank, business to be hereafter under the latter name. 

Change in Organization.— The Brownsville (Tenn.) Bank succeeds the Brownsville Sav- 
ings Bank, with the same officers ; capital, $25,000. 

Banking Company Chartered.— On April 5 the Secretary of 8tate of West Virginia, 
granted a charter to the American Colonial Banking Company to establish a bank at San 
Juan, Porto Rico. New York capitalists are the principal incorporators. 

WESTERN STATES. 

Chicago.— An addition of $1,000,000 to tbe capital of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
has been decided on, making the total $3,000,000; the surplus and profits amount to the same 
sum. Deposits are now about $56,000,000. The bank has recently added a large volume of 

business by acting at trustee for a number of Industrial and other corporations. 

—John R. Walsb, President of the Chicago National Bank, is a director in the Bedford 
(Ind.) National Bank, recently organized with 150,000 capital and $10,000 surplus. 

—At a meeting of the board of directors of the Hibernian Banking Association on 
6, Louis B. Clarke was promoted from Assistant Cashier to Second Vice-President, and John 
W. MacGeagh elected to succeed him as Assistant Cashier. 

Milwaukee, Win.— Arrangements have been made to increase the banking facilities of 
the First National Bank by improving and fitting up two adjoining store rooms which, wits 
the present banking rooms, will afford the First National quarters as commodious and ele- 
gant as those of any other bank in tbe State. 
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—About thirty members of the Milwaukee Bankers* Association attended the banquet 
and election at the Milwaukee club on the evening of April 15. Two papers, one on “ True 
and False Currency Reform,” by A. J. Frame, President of the Waukesha National Bank, of 
Waukesha, and another on England and Russia in China,” by Prof. Paul 8. Reinsch, of the 
University of Wisconsin, were presented. 

President John Johnston presided at the banquet, and after the social features were past, 
the association proceeded to the election of officers for the coming year. John Johnston, 
Cashier of the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company Bank, was re-elected President, 
and the other officers are : J. W. P. Lombard, Vice-President of the National Exchange Bank, 
Vice-President ; George W. Strohmeyer, President of the Milwaukee National, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The new Executive Committee consists of Charles Best, Vice-President of the 
Wisconsin National; William Bigelow, Vice-President of the First National, and Gustav 
Reuse, Assistant Cashier Marshall & llsley Bank. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— O. M. Packard, for six years a National bank examiner for this 
State, was elected Vice-President of the Capital National Bank, of this city, on April 25. 
During his six years of service in the former capacity, Mr. Packard established a reputation 
for thorough and efficient work. His practical knowledge of banking and his wide acquaint- 
ance among the bankers of the State will make him a valuable acquisition to the already 
strong official staff of the Capital National. 

Iowa State and Saving* Banks.— The statement of the State and Savings banks of 
Iowa on April 5 shows total deposits of $72,334,381, and total assets of $92,890,609. The de- 
posits have increased over $8,000,000 since the statement of January 10. It is the only time 
in the State’s history that there has been an increase between the January and April state- 
ments. 

St. Louis, Mo.— An increase of the capital of the Mechanics* Bank from $600,000 to $1,000,- 
000 has been recommended by the board of directors. If the recommendation is approved it 
will be carried out by the declaration of a stock dividend of fifty per cent, giving stockhold- 
ers one additional share of stock for each two held, dividends on odd shares being adjusted 
in cash, and by the sale of 1,000 shares at a price to stockholders of $175 per 9hare. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of this 1,000 shares, added to the present capital and surplus of the bank, 
will make up the proposed $1,000,000 capital, and leave $500,000 as a surplus fund. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Deposits in the National banks of this city, as shown by the state- 
ments of April 5, were nearly $40,000,000, which is a gain of almost $7,000,000 since last Decem- 
ber, and a gain of over $3,000,000 in the two months prior to April 5. Though loans have in- 
creased, the proportion of cash held is still very high. It is believed that the heavy deposits 
are a result of increased profits in all lines of production and trade. 

—In a paper read a short time ago before the Commercial Club, W. B. Clarke, President 
of the United States Trust Co., called attention to the great need of a Savings bank in this 
city. He proposed that one be started with $100,000 capital, to be a guaranty fund for secur- 
ing deposits, and recommended “ that so soon as suitable legislation could be had and the 
institution had a surplus fund of a reasonable amount, say $100,000, that the guaranty fund 
be returned to the lenders, and that thereafter the institution be conducted through its 
board of trustees as a purely benevolent savings institution.” His suggestions were favora- 
bly received, and the organization of such a bank may result. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— The National Bank of Commerce and the Western Reserve National 
Bank voted April 3 to go into liquidation, for the purpose of uniting the two banks into a 
new institution, the Bank of Commerce National Banking Association; capital, $2,000,000. 

—Capital of the Merchants* Banking and Storage Company has been reduced to $100,000. 

Change In Organisation.— The Ontonagon (Mich.) Bank is succeeded by the State Bank 
of Ontonagon, with $15,000 capital and the following officers: President, James Mercer; 
Vice-President, John Hawley ; Cashier, C. Meilleur. 

Evansville, Ind.— Local and Indianapolis capitalists are organizing a trust company, 
which will have upwards of $200,000 capital, and will confine its operations strictly to the 
functions usually exercised by such institutions, and will not do a general banking business. 

Bank to Reorganize.— The First National Bank, Custer, South Dak., will reorganize as 
a State Bank, the business of the town and community not warranting the employment of 
as much capital as required for a National bank. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— Leading bankers and other capitalists of this city have incorporated 
the Missouri Valley Trust Company, with $100,000 capital, divided into 1,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each, distributed as follows: John J. Tootle, 800 shares; Milton Tootle, 250 
shares : Charles F. Enright, 250 shares : J. O. Fairleigh, 150 shares ; R. A. Brown, 50 shares. 
The office of the company will be in the new bank building of the well-known banking firm 
of Tootle, Lemon A Co. 

7 
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Rocky Ford, Colo.— H. Van Busk irk has removed the Van Buskirk State Bank here from 
Arlington, South Dakota, and changed the name to the Farmers and Merchants 1 Bank. 

Duluth, Minn.— The first floor of the American Exchange Bank building is being re- 
modelled, and the counting-room of the bank enlarged and otherwise improved. 

Columbus, Ohio.— Deposits in the banks of this city are now the highest ever reported, 
being $2,198,563, an Increase of $862,061 In the last year. In the same time loans have in- 
creased $575,066 and cash $880,200. 

PACIFIC SLOPE. 

San Francisco. — The new Italian-Amerlcan Savings Bank elected officers on March 23. It 
has $500,000 capital, one-half of which is paid up. 

California Banks Resume.— The Commercial Bank of San Luis Obispo, CaU which sus- 
pended on March 11, resumed business April 3. 

—The Bank of Paso Robles, Cal., resumed business on April 4, it having suspended on 
March 11. 

Now Bank in Montana.— W. B. Miner writes that the new Judith Basin Bank. Ie wist on, 
Mont., expected to open May 1 with 175,000 paid-up capital. 

Salt Lake City. Utah.— A. B. Jones, formerly Cashier of the Utah National Bank, and 
who was charged with having shot Joseph M. Stoutt, formerly President of the Bank, was 
acquitted of the charge on April 8. The circumstances surrounding the case seemed to dis- 
prove the charge, and his reputation for uprightness aided the jury in reaching a conclusion 
favorable to Mr. Jones. 

CANADA. 

New Branches Established.— Lake Bennett, Alaska, has a new branch of the Merchants' 
Bank of Halifax. 

—A branch of the Standard Bank of Canada was recently opened at Alisa Craig, Ont. 

— Molsons Bank reports new branches at Hensall, Ont., Knowlton, Que., and Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

—The Ontario Bank has a new branch at Tweed, Ont. 

— F. D. SoJoan has opened a branch of the Commercial Bank of Windsor at Sydney, C. B. 

—A branch of the Bank of Toronto was opened at Stayner, Ont„ May 1 under the man- 
agement of J. B. Edwards. 

New Loan Company.— The Standard Loan Co. has been organised at Toronto with 
$1,000,000 capital. W. R. Dinnick will be Manager and Henry Cooke, Secretary. 

Montreal.— Edson L. Pease, Manager of the Montreal Branch of the Merchants 1 Bank of 
Halifax, has been appointed Joint-General Manager, with headquarters in this city. W. B. 
Torrance, Assistant Cashier, has been appointed Superintendent of Branches, with head- 
quarters at Halifax. 

—The Canadian Bankers 1 Association has decided against the proposition to establish* 
Canadian mint, for the following reasons : 

(1) Because the operation of a mint will result in loss to either the miner or the Govern- 
ment, according as one or the other is made to bear the expense of coinage. 

(2) Because a better and far more widespread market for gold bullion is provided by the 
banks than can be supplied by a mint. 

(3) Because the intrinsic value of the metal is not enhanced by its conversion into coin, 
bullion being frequently preferable for the purpose of international exchange and settlement. 

(4) Because experience has demonstrated that paper is preferred to gold coin as a circu- 
lating medium, and bullion minted in Canada will not be retained in the country. 

(5) Because the coinage of gold would introduce an element of uncertainty and disturb- 
ance in the currency system, prejudicial to the commercial and Industrial interests of the 
Dominion. 



American Bankers* Association. 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the American Bankers 1 Association will be beM 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, September 5, 0 and 7. 

The business meetings will be held in the new Chamber of Commerce building. It is ex- 
pected that the programme will be of exceptional interest. Full particulars will shortly be 
sent to all the banks and bankers throughout the United States, and the programme will be 
published in the Magazine as soon as completed. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency tarnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 
since oar last report. Nunes of officers and other particulars regarding these new National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 

5183- Farmers and Traders’ National Bank, Colebrook, New Hampshire. Capital, $50,000. 
5181— Red Lion First National Bank, Bed Lion, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

5185— First National Bank, Rockwell City, Iowa. Capital, $60,000. 

5186— Oystermen’s National Bank, 8ayville, New York. Capital, $50,000. 

5187— Bedford National Bank, Bedford, Indiana. Capital, $50,000. 

5188 Citizens’ National Bank, Alton, Illinois. Capital, $100,000. 

5188— First National Bank, Genoa, Nebraska. Capital, $50,000. 

5180— Citizens’ National Bank, Navasota, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approve ! by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 

Brown County National B&nk, Green Bay, Wia. ; by William Larsen, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Navasota, Texas; by W. K. Howell, et al. 

First National Bank, Glen Campbell, Pa. ; by J. O. Clark, et al. 

German National Bank, Marietta, Ohio; by A. L. Graoey, et al. 

Retailers’ National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. ; by R. H. Smith, et al. 

Bloomsburg National Bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. ; by A. Z. Schocb, et al. 

Coal and Iron National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Southern National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

Waggoner National Bank, Vernon, Texas ; by R. C. Neal, et al. 



NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 



ALASKA. 

Lake Bennett— Merchants’ Bank of Hali- 
fax. 

ARKANSAS. 

Bookbvtlle— Bank of Boone ville; capital, 
$25,000 ; Prea, E. H. Cooke ; Vice- Pres., O. 
M. Ellsworth ; Cas^ C. E. Bennett. 

COLORADO. 

Florence— Merchants and Farmers’ Bank ; 
Cas.. Frank Ruby. 

Rocky Ford— Farmers and Merchants* 
Bank; Pres, and Cas., H. Van Buskirk; 
Asst. Cas., A. G. El verson. 

DELAWARE. 

Dover— Corporation Trust Co. of Delaware; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., William T. Watson; 
Sec., W. L. Sawyer. 

Wilmington — Wilmington Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

GEORGIA. 

Dallas— Bank of Dallas ; Pres., W. 8. With- 
am; Vice-Pres., E. Davis: Cas., R. D. 
Leonard. 

Lafayette— Lafayette Banking Co. ; ca pi- 
tai, $20,000 ; Pres., N. K. Betting; Cas., 
James E. Patton. 

Madison— Morgan County Bank; capital, 
$85,000; Pres., L. O. Benton ; Vice-Pres., B. 
U. Thomason ; Cas., W. P. Robertson. 



Vienna— J. P. Heard A Sons ; capital, $25,- 

000 . 

WAYCROS8— Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000. 

IDAHO. 

Black foot — D. W. Stand rod & Co. ; capital, 
$50,000 ; Cas., Dan R. Jones. 

Lewiston— Idaho Investment Banking Co. ; 
capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton— Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., August Schlafley; Cas., 
Charles F. Stelzel. 

Erie— Farmers’ Exchange Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres, and Cas., G. N. Mason ; Asst., 
Cas M C. S. Mason. 

Greenup— Feitner’s Bank ; Pres,, L. C. Felt- 
ner; Cas., L. E. Feltner. 

Oak Park— Avenue State Bank; capital, 
$50,000. 

Pan a— Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank ; 
capital, $50,000. 

Shannon— S hannon Bank. 

Springfield- -Scott A Co.; Cas M Edgar S. 
Scott. 

Verona— Verona State Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Asst. Cas., G. L. Beal. 

INDIANA. 

Bedford— Bedford National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000 ; Pres., John R. Walsh ; Cas., Thomas 
O. Daggy ; Asst. Cas., William Irwin. 
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Brazil— Brazil Deposit and Trust Co. ; capi- 
tal, $60,000; Win, E. Carpenter, Mgr. 
Evansville— Ohio Valley Trust Co. ; capi- 
tal, $300,000 ; Pres., James O. Parker. 

Ida vi llb — Bank of Idaville; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Robert Parker; Cas., J. M. Townsley. 
IOWA. 

Crystal Lake— Crystal Lake Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., G. 8. Gilbertson; Vice- 
Pros.. C. J. Thompson ; Cas., H. M. HJerleid. 
Decatur— Citizens’ Bank; Pres., Wm. Wood- 
ward; VIoe-Pres., James Creswetl; Cas., 
B. W. Townsend. 

Fenton— F entou State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., M. Weisbrod; Vice-Pres., E. J. 
Murtagh ; » 8. N. Harris. 

Hatfield— Bunk of Hayfield; Cas., F. W. 
Welleraayer. 

Hopkinton— F. R. Tesar’s Bank. 

Lbdyard— First City Bank (successor to 
Dunlap Bros. Bank); Pres., E. F. Dunlap; 
Vice-Pres., F. T. Miller; Cas., H.M.Sco veil. 
Lowden— A. Nieting & Co. 

Miller— Bank of Miller; capital, 10,000; 
Pres., E. C. Abbey : Cas., H. V. Reed ; Asst. 
Cas.. C. 8. Torwilliger. 

New Providence— O. E. Miller Sc Son, Ex- 
change and Collections. 

Olin— Citizens’ Savings Bank; Pres., John 
Moreland; Vice-Pres., W. H. Crain; Cas., 
H. W. Flenniken. 

Rinosted— State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Tom Sherman; Vice-Pres., George E. 
Boyle ;ICas., B. F. Cross. 

Rockwell City— First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., E. A. Richards; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Kerr ; Asst. Cas., Cbas. D. Case. 
Ruthven— B ank of Ruthven; capital, $8,- 
000; Pres., E. P. Barringer; Cas., H. A. 
Bryan. 

Salem— Savings Bank of Salem; capital. 
$16,000; Pres., Robert Dinsmore; Vice- 
Pres., R. 8. Pease; Cas., Wm. H. Bliss; 
Asst. Cas., O. H. Tyner. 

Ventura— Ventura Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., E. C. Abbey; Vice-Pres., C. 8. Ter- 
williger ; Cas., J. W. Pollock. 

West Bend — West! Bend Savings Bank ; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., M. L. Brown; Vice- 
Pres., J. P. Becker ; Cas., L. A. Martin. 
KANSAS. 

Clearwater— State Bank; capital, $50,000. 
Ellinwood — Citizens’ State Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ Bank) capital, $15,000. 

Leon— L eon State Bank (successor to Leon 
Exchange Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
J. Banninghoff; Vice-Pres., H. E. King; 
Cas., G. A. Kenoyer; Asst. Cas., G. M. 
Kenoyer. 

Willis— Willis State Bank; capital, $5,000: 
Pres., N. M. Johnson ; Cas., W. O. Johnson ; 
Asst. Cas., T. J. Thorson. 

KENTUCKY. 

Owenton — Far mers’jDe posit Bank ; capita), 
$15,000. 



Paris— Central Trust Co. ; capital, 135,000; 
Pres., W. B. Allen ; 8ec.-Treaa, Jag. Mc- 
Clure. 

Wheatley— Farmers’ Deposit Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., A. E. Threlleld; Cas. A. 
P. Baker; Asst. Cas., M. C. Gentry. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— Atlantic Trust Co.; capital $1,- 
000,000; surplus, $500,000. — Fraternal Trust 

and Banking Co. Mortgage and Trust 

Co.; capital, $3,000,000. 

Manchester — Manchester Savings Bank ; 
capital. $10,000. 

Myersville— Flook, Gavier & Co.; capital, 

$ 20 , 000 . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Worcester— Fuller, Tilton & Co.; W. A. 
Gaylord, Mgr. 

MICHIGAN. 

Athens— Athens State and Savings Bank; 
(successor to 8. R. Culp Sc Son); capital, 
$15,009; Pres., H. M. Doubleday; Cas., 
Charles A. Stand if ord. Asst. Cas., E. D. Al- 
bertson. 

Detroit— Holmes, Holmes Sc Beaton. 
Fennvtlle— Old 8tate Bank; (successor to 
Fennville City Bank); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., Cbauncey Richards; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
L. Dutcher; Cas M J. E. Hutchinson. 
Linden— Bank of Linden ; (successor to Lin- 
den Banking Co.); capital, $5,000; Cas. 
Walter T. Hammon. 

Minden City— Bank of Ira Arnot ; capital, 
$15,000. 

North Adams— Bank of North Adams; cap- 
ital, $15,000; F. W. Patterson, Proprietor. 
Ontonagon— State Bank (successor to On- 
tonagon Bank); capital, $15,000: Prca. 
James Mercer; Vice-Pres., John Hawley; 
Cas., C. Meilleur. 

St AND iSH— Noble, Sleeper Sc Co. (successors 
to A. Forsyth). 

MINNESOTA. 

Eveleth— O. D. Kinney Sc Co. (successors to 
Bank of Eveleth); Pres.. O. D. Kinney; 
Vice-Pres., E. Z. Riggs ; Cas., A. J. Go®. 
Litchfield— Citizens* State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. W. Thompq>n; Cas. J. 
W. Danbury. 

Morristown— Morristown State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., A. J. Speckeen; Cas.,L 
N. Donaldson ; Asst. Cas., H. X. Donaldson. 
Perham— German- American State Bank; 
capital, $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Macon— Bank of Macon; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., W. W. Shannon, Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Scales; Cas., N. Scales; Asst. Cas., V. C. 
Cavett. 

Newton -Bankjof Newton ; capital $25,000; 
Pres., T. H. Selby ; Vice-Pres., T.C. Niver 
ett ; Cas., W.iD. McRaven. 
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MISSOURI. 

Kansas City— Municipal Securities Corpor- 
ation; Pres., W. C. Allen; Vice-Pres., R. J. 
Waddell ; Sec., C. B. Voorhis. 

Milan— I nternational Bank; capital stock, 
$28,000. 

Stotts City— Stotts City Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Sard 8. Reed; Vice-Pres., 
Clement Steel; Cas., J. M. Browning: 
Asst. Cas., W. D. Beck. 

St. Joseph— Missouri Valley Trust Co. 
Williamsburg— Bank of Nine Mile ; Pres., 
John Yates; Cas., S. McCall. 

MONTANA. 

Butte— Mloers and Mechanics’ Bank; or- 
ganizing. 

Lewiston— J udith Basin Bank ; capital, $75,- 
000; Pres., Herman Otten; Vice-Pres., Da- 
vid Hilger ; Cas., Geo. J. Bach ; Asst. Cas., 
W. B. Miner. 

Townsend— State Bank; capital. $25,000; 
Pres., J. B. Kanouse ; Vice-Pres., A. W. 
Schreiber ; Cas., John Kearns ; Asst. Cas., 
Louis Rotwitt. 

NEBRASKA. 

Colon— State Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
P. J. Kirchman; Vice-Pres., A. Franson; 
Cas., J. W. Daily. 

Geneva— Geneva State Bank (successor to 
Geneva National Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., E. Sandrock ; Cas., C. S. Trotter. 
Genoa— First National Bank (successor to 
Commercial State Bank); capital, $50,000. 
Pres., O. E. Green ; Cas., W. J. 8tewart. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth— Trust and 8afe Deposit. Title 
and Guarantee Co., of Union County. 
Jersey City— Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey ; capital, $100,000; Pres., W. C. Heppen- 
heimer ; Vice-Pres., E. F. C. Young ; Treas., 

A. P. Hexamer; Sec., Henry Mehl. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn— Flatbush Trust Co. 

New York— Union Surety and Guaranty 
Co.; Pres., James A. Roberts; Vice-Pres., 
Frederick B. Esler ; Treas., D. N. Morgan. 

Corn Exchange Bank, Broadway 

Branch: Pres„ F. C. May hew; Vice-Pres., 

B. Hollander. Hamilton Bank (Branch). 

Silver Creek— State Bank ; capital, $25,000 ; 

Pres., R. J. Quale ; Vice-Pres., F. R. Green. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte— Southern Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $10,000. 

Lagrange— Bank of Lagrange (Thompson 
& Carr); capital, $10,000. 

Thomas ville— Bank of Tbomasville; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., E. M. Armfleld; J. M. 
Morris and George A. Thompson, Vice- 
Pres.; Cas., J. L. Armfleld. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Wimbledon— Merchants’ State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., J. E. Martin : Cas., A. I. 
Hegge. 



OHIO. 

Euclid— Garfield Savings Bank Co. (Branch.) 
Flushing— Dollar Savings Bank Co.; capital, 
$25,000. 

Montpelier— Commercial Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Mount Vernon— Dime Savings Bank ; Pres., 
O. Poppleton ; Cas., F. H. Avery. 

Toledo— Union Central Savings Bank Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. D. Suydam; Vice- 
Pres., F. E. Southard. 

Waldo— Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Wm. Gabler ; Cas., W. H. Mohr; Asst. 
Cas., Wm. Gabler. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Bram an— Southern Trust Co.; capital. $10,- 
000; Pres. B. J. Templeton; Cas., D. L. 
Wet mo re. 

Luther— Bank of Luther; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., John W. Howard; Cas., J. C. Finch. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jeannette— Merchants and Farmers’ Bank 
(W. W. & Wm. K. Frank); capital, $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Mullins— Bank of Mullins; capital, $25,000. 
TENNESSEE. 

Brown8Ville— Browns ville Bank (successor 
to Brownsville Savings Bank); capital, $25,- 
000 ; Pres., S. F. Thomas ; Cas. R. M. Cham- 
bliss. 

Mount Pleasant— Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank of Columbia. (Branch.) 

TEXAS. 

N A vasot a— Citizens’ National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., W. R. Howell; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. Rodes; Asst. Cas., W. T. Talia- 
ferro. 

San Angelo— A. J. Baker & Co. 

Vernon— O. T. Herring. 

Waxahachie - Waxahachie Loan and Trust 
Co.; Pres., R. H. Conally ; Vice-Pres., Fred 
Fleming ; Sec. and Treas., A. Templeton. 
VIRGINIA. 

Phoebus - Bank of Phoebus ; capital, $20,000 ; 
Pres., E. M. Tennis; Vice-Pres., A. He- 
meiokel ; Cas., H. L. Schmeltz. 

Richmond— Edward S. Rose Co.; Pres., E. B. 
Thomason; Vice-Pres., E. S. Rose; Sec., 

Spencer Carnicke. Provident Savings 

Bank; Pres., S. Galeski; Cas., John W. 
Arrington. 

WASHINGTON. 

Rlma— Carr & Carr; capital, $5,000: Mgr., F. 

L. Carr; Cas., F. W. Byles. 

Seattle— Twitchell & Kelley; Treas., J. 
Foster Kelley. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Shtnnston— Bank of Shinnston; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Pres., C. A. Short ; Cas., M. C. Jarrett. 

Farmers’ Bank. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baldwin— State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Baldwin); capital, 225,000. 
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Poet W abhinoton— Port Washington State 
Bank ; capital. $25,000 ; Pres., G. E. Henry ; 
Oas^ Clarence Hill. 

WYOMING. 

Saratoga— Saratoga State Bank; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., John B. Cosgriff ; Vice- Pres., 
James E. Cosgriff; Cas., P. W. Champion. 

CAJN'A.DA- 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

A to it— Bank of British North America; J. 
Anderson, Mgr. 

ONTARIO. 

Aura Craig — S tandard Bank of Canada ; D. 

A. Mackellar, Mgr. 

Bolton— Vand use n k Fawcett. 



Hensall— M olsons Bank. 

Statneb— Bank of Toronto; J. B. Edwards, 
Mgr. 

Poet Arthur— M olsons Bank ; E. E. Ward, 
Mgr. 

Toronto — Standard Loan Co.; capital &• 
000,000 ; W. R. Din nick. Mgr. 

Tweed— Ontario Bank ; A. C. Osborne, Mgr. 

QUEBEC. 

Knowlton— M olsons Bank. 

MANITOBA. 

Alton A— Bit* & Widmeyer. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

8YDNBY, C. B. — Commercial Bank of Wind- 
sor ; F. D. Soloan, Agt. 



OHANQE8 IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ARKANSAS. 

Stuttgart— German- American Bank ; G. W. 
Fagan, Vice- Pres, in place of R. 8. Spafford. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Paso Robles— Bank of Paso Robles; re- 
sumed. 

Pomona— First National Bank ; John Law, 
Pres, in place of C. Seaver; Charles E. 
Walker, Cas. 

San Luis Obispo— Commercial Bank: re- 
sumed. 

8an Francisco— Nevada National Bank ; I. 
W. Heilman, Jr., 2d Vice-Pres.; Geo. Grant, 
Cas. in place of D. B. Davidson ; W. McGa- 
vin. Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. Grant. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Branford— Branford Savings Bank; Wm. 
R. Foote, Amt. Treas. in place of Walter 
Foote, Treas., deceased. 

FLORIDA. 

St. Auousttne— First National Bank; G. B. 
Lamar, Jr., Cas. 

GEORGIA. 

Brunswick— Brunswick Savings and Trust 
Co.; title changed to Brunswick Bank and 
Trust Co. 

Millbn— Bank of Millen ; J. H. Hilsman, 
Cas. in place of Hogan Jackson, resigned. 
Valdosta— Merchants’ Bank ; Louis Strick- 
land, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bubhnell -First National Bank; Mack M. 

Pinckly, Vice-Pres. in place of J. Skinner. 
Chicago- Hibernian Banking Association; 
Louis B. Clarke, 2d Vice-Pres.; John W. 
McGeagh, Asst. Cas. in place of Louis B. 

Clarke. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank ; 

capital increased to $3,000,000. Corn Ex- 

change National Bank; D. A. Moulton, 
Asst. Cas. in place of James P. Hankey. 
Danville— First National Bank ; Charles P. 

Nelson, Asst. Cas. in place of J. C. English. 
Galesbu bo— Second National Bank; An- 
drew Harrington Vice-Pres. in place of 
Parley M. Johnson. 



Grant Park— Grant Park National Bank; 

Cass J. Hayden. Asst. Cas. 

Mount Vernon -Ham National Bank;C. 
D. Ham, Pres., deceased. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis— Capital National Bank; Or- 
lando M. Packard, Vice-Pres. and director. 
Aurora— First National Bank: Henry W. 
Smith, Pres., deceased. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines— G erman Savings Bank; J. W. 

Geneser, Cas., deceased. 

Esther villb— First National Bank : E. B. 
Soper, Pres, in place of F. B. Allen, de- 
ceased. 

Ottumwa— State Bank ; title changed to 
Citizens’ Bank. 

Sioux City— Iowa State National Bank; H. 
A. Jandt and John McHugh, Vice-Presi- 
dents; no Asst. Cas. in place of W. J. H. 
Swan. 

KANSAS. 

Chanute— First National Bank ; no Vice- 
Pres. In plaoe of C. P. Dildine, deceased. 
El Dorado— Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank ; W. F. Benson, Cas. in place of 
H. H. Gardner, deceased ; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of W. F. Benson. 

Lindsborg — First National Bank; C. M. 
Norstrom, Act. Cas. during absence of John 
A. Swenson, Cas. 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington— First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cas. In place of T. B. Sellers. 
Middle8BOrough— Manufacturers’ Bank ; 
A. L. Voris, Cas. 

MAINE. 

Phillips— Phillips National Bank; John A 
Emery, Pres, in place of Nathaniel B. Beal 
d6C^&86d 

Watebville— People’s National Bank; Jno. 
N. Webber, Vice-Pres. in place of B. G. 
Hodgdon. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— N ational Farmers and Pl*^**® 
Bank; Richard B. Sellman, Cas^ resigned. 
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Maryland Casualty Company; capital 

stock increased to $750,000. Maryland 

Title, Insurance and Trust Co. ; Edgar G. 
Miller, Jr., Pres.; John Duncan, Sec. and 
Treas. Baltimore Clearing-House Asso- 

ciation ; Webster Bell, Asst. Mgr. 

Bel. Air— Harford National Bank; John A. 

Evans, Cas. in place of Wm. W. Finney. 
Lonaconing— Miners and Merchants’ Bank ; 
George Gernent, Pres, in place of Clarence 
Hodson, resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Columbia Trust Co. ; John H. Sulli- 
van, Pres., deceased. Third National 

Bank; A. P. Stone, 2d Asst. Cas.; capital 
reduced to $1,500,000. — National Exchange 
Bank ; Harold Murdock, Pres, in place of 
Edward L. Tead, deceased ; C. A. Price, Cas. 
in place of Harold Murdock ; F. Houghton, 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. A. Price. Na- 

tional Bank of the Republic, removed to 95 
Milk St. 

Easthampton— First National Bank; J. 
Victor King, Cas. in place of Chas. H. John- 
son. Easthampton Savings Bank; Chas. 

H. Johnson, Treas. 

New Bedford— First National Bank; W. P. 
Winsor, Pres, in place of Edward S. Taber, 
deceased ; Wm. A. Mackie, Cas. in place of 

W. P. Winsor. New Bedford Safe Deposit 

and Trust Co.; Frederic Taber, Pres, in 
place of John W. Macomber, deceased. 
Stockbridge— Housatonic National Bank; 
Daniel R. Williams, Pres., deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit — Detroit National Bank ; Theodore 

D. Buhl, Vice- Pres, in place of W. C. Col- 
burn, deceased. National Loan and In- 

vestment Co.; Frank B. Leland, Sec. in 
place of Geo. H. Paine. 

M anton— Exchange Bank ; Pres., J . H. J ones; 
A. Jones, Vice-Pres. ; J. E. Jones, Cas. 

MINNESOTA. 

Red Wing— Goodhue County Bank; F. 
Busch, Pres, in place of T. B. Seldon ; T. B. 
Seldon, Vice-Pres. ; C. F. Hjermstad, Cas. in 
place of Jesse Mclntire. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Hattiesburg— First National Bank ; P. E. 
Blacklack, Vice-Pres. 

MISSOURI. 

Chillicothe— Citizens* National Bank; W. 
W. Edgerton, Pres.; Joseph C. Minteer, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. W. Edgerton. 
Independence— First National Bank; Frank 
C. Wyatt, Asst. Cas. in place of T. N. Smith. 
Kansas City— United States Trust Co.; E. 
S. Bigelow, Asst. Sec. New England Na- 

tional Bank ; S. B. Armour, director, de- 
ceased. 

St. Louis— Union Trust Co.; George W. 
Parker, director, deceased. 



NEBRASKA. 

Humboldt— State Bank; J. F. Walsh, Cas. 
in place of 8. W. Grinstead, deceased; H. 

E. Boyd, Asst. Cas. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin — B erlin National Bank; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of John D. Annis. 

Bristol— First National Bank ; Benjamin 

F. Perkins, Vice-Pres. 

Oolebrook— Farmers and Traders* National 
Bank; Volney F. Day, Pres, in place of 
Albert H. Eastman ; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of Volney F. Day. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Jersey City— Fifth Ward Savings Bank; 
John C. Lembeck, Pres, in place of Charles 
W. Cropper. 

Trenton— Wm. Hancock & Co.; William 
Hancock, deceased; firm succeeded by 
Charles L. Patterson. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany— Farmers and Mechanics* Bank ; 

John J. Oloott, Vice-Pres. deceased. 
Auburn— Cayuga County Savings Bank; 

Cyrenus Wheeler, Jr., Pres., deceased. 
Babylon— Babylon National Bank; W. W. 
Wood, Cas. in place of A. E. Hawkins, de- 
ceased. 

Brooklyn— Williamsburgh Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $700,000; surplus, $350,000; J. G. Jenk- 
ins, Pres.; Moses May and Herman O. Ar- 
mour, Vice-Pres.; W. A. Field, Sec.; I. 

Hamburger, Asst. Sec. Hamilton Bank ; 

Edward B. Jordan, John Munro, Henry H. 
Sheldon and William H. Ziegler elected 

directors. Fulton Bank; purchased by 

Mechanics* Bank. 

Buffalo— Buffalo Savings Bank; Spencer 
Clinton, Pres, in place of Jewett M. Rich- 
mond, deceased. — Bank of Buffalo; cap- 
ital, $500,000 ; surplus, $500,000. 

Cambridge — Cambridge Valley National 
Bank ; Hiram Sisson, Vice-Pres. in place of 
James Law, deceased. 

Delhi— Delaware National Bank; author- 
ized by the Comptroller to resume business 
April 8; Charles L. Andrus, Vice-Pres.; 
James F. Scott, Cas. 

Jamestown— Farmers’ National Bank; W. 

A. Harder, Vice-Pres. in place of F. F. 
Folger, deceased; Granvill Hills, Asst. Cas. 

Union Trust Co.; Frank Merz, Pres, in 

place of James S. Patterson, deceased. 

New York— National Bank of the Republic; 

Eugene H. Pullen, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

American Exchange National Bank ; Frank 

B. Anderson, 2d Asst. Cas. National Park 

Bank ; Albert H. Wiggin, Vice-Pres. Na- 

tional Bank of North American and Mer- 
cantile Trust Co.; Henry B. Hyde, di- 
rector, deceased. American Surety Co.; 

Henry B. Lyman, Pres, in place of Walter 

8. Johnston. C. A. Harned & Co.; C. A. 

Harned, deceased. Herzfeld & Co.; suc- 

ceeded by Herzfeld & Stern. — Mutual 
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Bank ; B. A. McAlpin and Alexander W. 
Rinnan, elected directors. — People’s 
Bank ; Thomas Williams, elected director 

in place of IchabodT. Williams. United 

States Trust Co.; Daniel Lord, director, de- 
ceased. Fidelity and Casualty Co.; Tboe. 

L. Moore, director, deceased. United 

8tates Mortgage and Trust Co.; William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., elected director. First Na- 

tional Bank ; Frederick F. Thompson, di- 
rector, deceased. Van Schaick & Co.; 

Jenkins Van Schaick, deceased; also di- 
rector German-American Bank. Chemi- 

cal National Bank ; Robert Goelet, director, 
deceased. - —Twelfth Ward Bank; Edward 
P. Steers, Pres., deceased; also director 

Produce Exchange Trust Co. Lawrence 

Turnure A Co.; Lawrence Turnure, de- 
ceased ; also director National City Bank. 
Woerishoffcr A Co.; H. D. Spears, admitted 
to firm May 1. 

North Tona wanda— State Bank ; James H. 
De Graff, Pres., resigned. 

8 at vi l. lb — Oystermen’s National Bank ; 
Dow Clock, Cas. 

Syracuse— Third National Bank; Thomas 
Molloy, director, deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Chapel Hill— Bank of Chapel Hill; J. 8. 
Carr, Pres.; C. L. Lindsay, Vice-Pres.; 8. T. 
Peace, Cas. 

Durham— Morehead Banking Co.; E. C. Mur- 
ray, Cas. in place of W. M. Morgan. 

Roxboro— People’s Bank and Farmers’ Bank; 
consolidated under former title. 

OHIO. 

Circleville— First National Bank; Law- 
rence H. Sweet man, Pres., deceased. 

Cleveland— Merchants’ Banking and Stor- 
age Co.; capital reduced to $100,000. 

Lima— American National Bank; GusKalb, 
Vice- Pres, in place of R. W. Thrift; no 
Aset. Cas. in place of Harri O. Jones. 

OREGON. 

EcoENX-First National Bank; 8. B. Eakin, 
Vioe-Pres.; P. E. Snodgrass, Cas. in place of 
8. B. Eakin. 

Pendleton— Pendleton Savings Bank; John 
Franklin Adams, Pres., deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Delta— Miles National Bank ; William Mc- 
Sparran, Pres, in place of J. H. Miles ; L. 
K. Stubbs, Vice- Pres, in place of H. R. 
Lloyd ; R. L. Jones, Cas. in place of R. 8. 
Parke ; no Asst Cas. 

Johnstown— Cambria National Bank; H. Y. 
Haws, Pres, in place of B. F. 8peedy, de- 
ceased; Harry Swank, Vioe-Pres. in place 
of H. Y. Haws. 

New Castle— National Bank of Lawrence 
Co.; C. F. Montgomery, Cas. in place of 
Robert Crawford, deceased ; G. L. Patter- 
son, Asst. Cas. in place of C. F. Mont- 
gomery. 



Martinsbubg — Morrison’s Cove Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Charles O. Spillman, Cas. 
Philadelphia — Frederick Narr, banker, de- 
ceased. Stahl A Straub; removed to 507 

Chestnut st. Ridge Avenue Bank ; cap- 

ital increased to $150,000. 

Pittsburg— United States National Bank: 
William Eberhardt, director, deceased. 
Pittston —People’s Savings Bank; J. B. 

Shiffer, Pres., deceased. 

Red Lion— Red Lion First National Bank: 
C. S. La Motte, Vice-Pres.; W. H. Meyers, 
Asst. Cas. 

8TEELTON— Steelton National Bank; Robert 
M. Rutherford, Cas. in place of W. J. 
Snavely. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence— Second National Bank: J. H. 
Chaoe, Pres. In place of James M. Kimball, 
deceased ; also director Rhode Island Safe 
Deposit Co. 

Woonsocket— Woonsocket National Bank; 
E. C. Francis, Cas. in place of L. W. Ballou ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of E. C. Francis. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Rock Hill— National Union Bank; T. L 
Johnson, Cas. in place of R. Lee Kerr: L. 
C. Harrison, Asst. Cas. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen— First National Bank: J. H. 
Suttle, Vioe-Pres. in place of H. S. Wil- 
liams; J. A. Schlueter, Cas. in place of 8. 
H. Jumper. 

TENNESSEE. 

Camden— Camden Bank and Trust Co.: W. 
E. McRae, Pres, in place of A. C. McRae; 
Mike Fry, Cas. in place of W. B. McRae. 
Murfreesboro— First National Bank; H. 
L. Fox, Asst. Cas. 

Waverly— Waverly Bank and Trust COn 
A. P. McMurray : Vioe-Pres. J. G. Wilkin- 
son ; A. M. Young, 2d Vice-Pres.; Hough 
Arnold, Cas. 

TEXAS. 

Mexia— Prendergast, Smith A Co.; J. W. 

Blake, retired from firm. 
Weatherford— First National Bank; J.D. 

Baker, Pres., deceased. 

Wharton— R. T. Irvin A Co., succeeded by 
G. C. Gifford A Co, 

VERMONT. 

Br Attleboro— Brattleboro Savings Bank; 
E. L. Waterman, Pres, in place of B. D. 
Harris; F. K. Barrows, Vioe-Pres. In place 
of O. D. Esterbrook. 

Fair Haven— Allen National Bank: corpor- 
ate existence extended until April 5, 1919. 
Sw anton— People’s National Bank: H. F. 
Martin, Vice-Pres. in place of H. G. Morton. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg— Merchants’ National Bank; 
8. R. Harrison, Cas. in place of l*e Ray- 
mond; no Asst. Cas. in place of 8. R. 
Harrison. 
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Wheeling— National Bank of West Virginia; 
G. A. Wagner, Aset. Cas. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hudson— First National Bank ; A. E. Jeffer- 
son, Pres, in place of D. C. Fulton, deceased. 
Marinette— First National Bank; Warren 
J. Davis, Cas. in place of Ira D. Buck. 



West Superior— First National Bank; 
Robert Kelly, Vice-Pres. 

CANADA. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Bear River— Commercial Bank of Windsor; 
L. A. Dodge, Mgr. in place of F. D. Soloan. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



COLORADO. 

Denver— American National Bank; invol- 
untary liquidation April 1. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middletown— People’s Savings Bank. 

Putnam— Thompson National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation April 34. 

GEORGIA. 

Ambricus— People’s National Bank ; in vol- 
untary liquidation April 15. 

Cordele— First National Bank; James Mc- 
Dowell, Receiver in place of Geo. R. De 
Saussure. 

ILLINOIS. 

Carbondale— Bank of Carbondale. 

IOWA. 

Cedar Falls— Iowa Loan, Trust and Invest- 
ment Co. 

KANSAS. 

Everest— Farmers’ State Bank. 

MISSOURI. 

Warrensburo — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; business transferred to Citizens’ 
Bank. 

NEBRASKA. 

Geneva— Geneva National Bank ; in volun- 
tary liquidation March 25. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Lakeport— Lake Village Savings Bank. 

NEW YORK. 

New York— Dimook & Co. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland— Marine Bank Co.; going out of 
business. 

Hilsborouoh — Citizens’ National Bank ; 
John Hulitt, Receiver in place of Robert 
M. Dittey, resigned. 

Lima— American National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation April 8. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie— Keystone National Bank; George H. 
Higgins, Receiver in place of Frank M. 
Hayes. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis— Continental National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation April 25. 

WASHINGTON. 

Dayton— Citizens’ National Bank ; in volun- 
tary llqiudation March 11. 

Seattle— Merchants’ National Bank ; Archi- 
bald W. Frater, Receiver in place of Charles 
H. Baker. 

WISCONSIN. 

Alma— Exchange Bank (Hunner & Ginzkey). 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

California.— Investigation of the affairs of the Union Savings Bank, San Jose, which 
failed a short time ago, shows that the bank holds at least $240,000 of valueless securities. 

Iowa.— On April 16 the Iowa Loan, Trust and Investment Co., Cedar Falls, suspended. 
It was Incorporated in 1891, with $46,000 paid-up capital. 

Kansas.— The Farmers’ State Bank, of Everest, has paid off all depositors and suspended 
business voluntarily. 

Missouri.— On April 6 the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Wairensburg, turned its 
business over to the Citizens’ Bank and quit business. Reports are to the effect that the 
bank was started in the interests of free-silver politics, and prospered for a time, but busi- 
ness declined as the public ceased to be concerned about the silver question, and bestowed 
their patronage upon other institutions, regardless of politics. 

New Hampshire.— Because of continued withdrawals the Lake Village Savings Bank, of 
Lakeport, N. H., suspended on April 27. 

Wisconsin.— 1 The Exchange Bank, operated by Hunner & Ginzkey, at Alma, closed April 
11 with deposit liabilities of about $60,000. 



Gold Product of South Africa.— In the course of a speech delivered on April 29, Pres- 
ident Kruger announced that the Transvaal was now the largest gold-producing country in 
the world. 

He said the output in 1898 was £16,240,680 ($81,203,150), being an increase of £4,586,905 ($22,- 
934.525) over the output of the previous year. 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS— RESERVE CITIES. 



By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the Bankers' 
Magazine has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on April 5, 1899. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of December 1, 1898 and 
February 4, 1899. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the 
reserve cities are* published in the Bankers’ Magazine exclusively. 



NEW YORK CITY. 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 

IT. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

U. 8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

♦Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 

Gold coin 

Gold Treasury certificates 

Gold clearing-house certificates 

8ilver dollars 

Silver Treasury certificates 

Silver fractional coin 

Legal-tender notes 

U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes. 

Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer 

Due from U. S. Treasurer 



Dec. 1, 1898. 
$490,284,116 
106,544 
19,588,500 
44,275,240 
4,316,810 
4^00,871 

55.937.153 
14,717,304 

1,982,963 

38.487.153 
7,566,799 



Feb. 4, 1899. 
$544,320,829 
263,188 
17,645,500 
84,836,860 
2,142,310 
3,450,636 
57,202,092 
14,710,771 
1,806,906 
37,331,98 < 
7,140^32 



3,836,400 

134,675,052 

1,001,931 

68,799 

15,299,474 

6,878,600 

115,295,000 

104,437 

6,807,901 

574,031 

32,664,555 

7,100,000 

872,132 

933,343 



2,527,788 

37,205,631 

1,218,299 

57,378 

19,421,651 

6,571,510 

143,324,000 

102,086 

7,073,158 

486,888 

32,722,221 

7,710,000 

782,137 

905,231 



A pril 5, 1899. 

$567,411,248 

419,286 

16,895,500 

34,699,860 

963,570 

3^80,674 

62,502,380 

14,704,486 

1,782,091 

36,674,880 

5,435,486 

2,923,040 

142,854,167 

809,430 

64,191 

18,782,772 

6,370,250 

140,770,000 

118,977 

5,630,498 

529,924 

29,060,896 

7,320,000 

744,502 

883,206 



Total 



$1,008,574,634 $980,959,262 $1,096,487,744 



Liabilities. 



Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. . . 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand. 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. S. deposits 

Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above stated 

Total 

Average reserve held 

♦ Total lawful money reserve 



$48,700,000 

43,041,000 

18,515.966 

17,138,550 

16,556 

243,598,647 

103,391,312 

103,533 

475,068,264 

44,022,166 

872,619 


$47,600,000 

43,225,000 

18,339,324 

15,009,86? 

16,542 

289,976,300 

117,579,951 

124,469 

899,891,520 

34,099,489 

261,889 


$47,500,000 

43,185,000 

19,869,655 

14,309.527 

16,542 

277,347,922 

182,081,308 

156,894 

509,901,769 

33,932.141 

807,425 


150,000 

14,456,018 


15,835,457 


17,881,562 


$1,008,574,634 
26.81 p. c. 


$980,959,282 J 


H,096A89,744 
26.61 p. c. 


28.77 p. c. 


$182,723,908 


$217,411,509 


$203,583,817 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 



New York, May 3, 1800. 

The payment op the $20,000,000 indemnity to Spain by the United States 
was an interesting event of the month just closed, and although the warrants were 
not drawn until the last of the month the pending payment exerted considerable in- 
fluence upon financial affairs. Until the matter was accomplished there was more 
or less mystery as to how the transfer of so large a sum would be made, and Wall 
street was agitated by a number of rumors. 

The history of the settlement in brief is : Four wai^ants for $5,000,000 each 
were drawn upon the sub-Treasury at New York on April 29, and were handed to 
the French Ambassador, M. Cambon, on May 1. At the present writing nothing 
had been done with the drafts, but it is known that the National City Bank of New 
York in connection with the Deutsche Bank of Berlin is representing the Spanish 
Government in the matter. The National City Bank has been accumulating for- 
eign exchange for some time past to cover the transaction, and instead of gold being 
shipped, exchange will be sent and the $20,000,000 transfer to Spain will have no 
effect upon the money market. 

That so important an operation could be conducted without disturbance of 
either the stock or the money market is significant of the strides which this country 
has taken as a financial power. The payment is made without apparently taking a 
dollar of money out of the country, or causing any decrease in the cash reserves of 
the banks. 

The Treasury surplus is depleted to some extent by the payment to Spain, but 
it is still in excess of $263,000,000, an amount sufficient to assure the Government 
ample protection against an exhausted Treasury for a long time to come. The cash 
balance is $47,000,000 more than it was a year ago, $35,000,000 more than tw'o years- 
ago and $138,000,000 more than on April 1, 1894. The Government is still expend- 
ing a large amount of money for war purposes, more than $20,500,000 for war and 
navy in April. The internal revenue receipts, however, were more than sufficient 
to meet the entire disbursements for that account, the total 'receipts so derived 
being more than $22,000,000. 

The cost of the war with Spain is now being taken, account of by thinking peo- 
ple and the fact that war costs something is being brought home to almost every- 
body. While not disclosing the whole truth, a comparison of the expenditures of 
the Government for twelve months ending April 30 in each of the past three years 
will in a measure furnish the information sought for : 

Government Expenditures. 





1896-7 


1397-8 


1898-9 


War 




962,241,374 


$247,462,937 


Navy 




46,360,663 


74,122,492 


Civil and Miscellaneous 


88,637,051 


91,901,682 


116,330,763 


Indians 


13,215,600 


11,336,989 


12,304,568 


Pensions 


142,723,994 


146,433,416 


140,339,148 


Interest 


37,850,676 


36,903,866 


88^685,715- 


Total 


1364,028,032 


1396,167,890 


$629,154,698 
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Compared with two years ago the expenses of the War Department increased in 
the last twelve months nearly $199,000,000, and of the Navy Department more than 
$41,000,000. There was also an increase of more than $27,000,000 in the civil and 
miscellaneous items, a good part of which is undoubtedly chargeable to war ac- 
count. During the month of April, 1898, the Government spent at least $12,000,000 
in extraordinary expenditures for war purposes ; so taking the thirteen months 
that have elapsed since the burden of war was taken up, a moderate estimate of 
the cost up to date would seem to be about $300,000,000. 

While the Government has successfully financed its indemnity claim of $20,000,- 
000, the magnitude of the financial operations of individuals and private corpora- 
tions is still more astounding. The multiplying of trade combinations goes on and 
the capital both real and nominal involved is without any historical parallel. In 
the adjoining State of New Jersey, which for years past has been the domicile of 
new companies created mainly to do business in New York, industrial companies 
with a capital of not less than $2,000,000, and an aggregate capital of about $500,- 
000.000, were organized last month. In Delaware also, companies representing 
some hundreds of millions of dollars were organized. 

Many of the corporations thus created are meeting no difficulty in marketing 
their securities apparently, and there must be an enormous amount of private capi- 
tal finding its way into industrial investments. With such vast corporations as the 
Amalgamated Copper Company, capital, $75,000,000 ; the American Hide and 
Leather Company, capital, $70,000,000 ; a steel combination, capital of $700,000,000 
to $800,000,000, and others forming and projected with similar capitalization, there 
can be no disputing the statement that an industrial revolution is taking place. 

The Congressional Industrial Commission is about to push its investigation in 
the direction of the trusts ; and the Circuit Court of Appeals at St. Louis, Mo., has 
just decided that the National Lead Company is a trust and that under the laws of 
Missouri therefore it cannot collect a claim from a customer. In spile of such an 
obstacle as these, however, the organization of trusts and the combining of com- 
petitive enterprises ioto single aggregations of capital proceed at a rapid rate. 

One very important act of a local character was passed by the New York Legis- 
lature. It taxes the franchises of corporations as land and will affect a very large 
number of corporations doing business in New York State. 

While Stock Exchange transactions have been influenced at times by adverse 
rumors the fear of hardening rates for money, etc., prices of securities generally 
have advanced, and although the aggregate sales were rather smaller than in March, 
they were about three times as large as in April last year. The sales of stocks 
aggregated nearly 17,000,000 shares against about 17,700,000 shares in March and 
6,000,000 shares in April, 1898, and of bonds $84,500,000 against $89,600,000 in 
March, and $28,500,000 in April, 1898. 

Prices for most products outside of iron and copper have declined to some ex- 
tent. Wheat is about % cent bushel lower than a month ago and forty cents less 
than a year ago. Corn advanced one cent in the month and is about four cents 
higher than a year ago. Oats have declined cents for the month and four cents 
for the year. Provisions in the main are fractionally lower. No. 1 iron is twenty- 
five cents higher, an advance in twelve months of $4.50. Copper advanced $1.50 
last month and $7.00 in the past year. 

The general business of the country is constantly increasing and in no previous 
period has the volume of transactions been as large as at present. The revival of 
activity is confined to no particular industry or locality. An examination of the 
records of the clearing-house associations discloses an extraordinary condition of 
commercial activity. In April the bank clearings in New York increased from 100 
to 135 per cen£ each week as compared with last year, while in the cities outside of 
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New York the gains have ranged from about 80 to 50 per cent. The clearings of 
the country exclusive of New York are now at the rate of over $3,000,000 000 a 
month, while this city adds about $5,500,000,000 to the total. 

The completed returns of bank clearings for the first quarter of 1899 permit a 
very interesting comparison to be made with previous years, indicating to what ex- 
tent the development of the business interests of the country has been carried. The 
following table shows the number of cities outside of New York reporting, and 
their total exchanges for the first three months of each year since 1889, the returns 
of New York city being shown in another table : 





Cities. 


Clearings. 1 




Cities. 


Qearimgk 


1869 


......... 48 


$4,848,976^688 ! 


1896 




$3.66L217,441 


1890 


55 


5,426,850,564 


1806 




5,686410.676 


1801 


60 


5,466,737,961 


1897 


80 


5373,459.417 


1802 


65 


6,169,768488 I 


1898 


84 


6,507,009,452 


1803 


78 


6,621,470,241 


1890 


84 


8,067401,607 


1804 


78 


5,092,962,972 









With but a slight addition to the number of clearing-houses since 1895, the vol- 
ume of exchanges has increased from about $8,500,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 or 130 
per cent. Even the year of prosperity, 1892, makes a poor showing when compared 
with the present year. A more interesting exhibit is presented in the following 
table showing the clearings of the seven most important banking cities for the tint 
quarter of each of the last eleven years : 



1880... 

1800... 

1891.. . 
180(2... 

1808.. . 

1894.. . 

1805.. . 

1896.. . 

1897.. . 

1898.. . 

1899.. . 



New York. 



$8,554,502,182 



8,918,801,546 

7,707,642,084 

10,046.781.425 

9,879,082,798 

5,938,415,307 

6,490,854,657 

7,251,661,992 

7,021,588,065 

10.624,650,877 

16,143,472,988 




Chicago. ! St. Louie. ' Pittsburg. Baltimore. 



$1,174,464,451 
i 1,230,640,369 
1,132,690,706 
I 1,211,029,258 
| 1,300,664,488 
I 1,031,468,818 
I 1,066^77,118 
I 1,080,855,583 
1,180.283,909 
i 1,380,176,293 
1,729,116^01 



$868,262,974 

902,398^240 

802,659,679 

970,496.580 

961,591,656 

699,098,629 

791,757,362 

820,298,001 

746.999.074 

918.170,773 

1,186,501,877 



$765,408,790 

853,794,697 

972,769,715 

1,167,200,186 

1,296,217,632 

1,006,023,983 

1,063^36,643 

1,082.360,828 

938,074,107 

1,279,822,176 

1,612,820,861 



$236,475,526 
I 265,095,771 
I 269^87,437 
| 294,811,913 
I 316,613,480 
279,560,139 
290.818,609 
299,431,671 



356,645,847 

305^04,134 



$153,300,306 
186,563,431 
158.961.434 
179,741,601 
, 188^98,835 
I 152,425,211 
154,752,189 
184^49,817 
184,882.426 
246,823,679 
387,406.927 



$157,349,880 

190,579,927 

175,941,064 

302,706^87 

184407400 

ie.429.6M 

160,666,406 

182,393,614 

181,886,486 

S25^9,W 

350,361,8® 



Whether we compare the present time with the years of generally favorable con- 
ditions, 1892 and 1893, or with those of extreme depression, 1894 and 1895, the 
comparison reveals a most satisfactory state of affairs now existing. This is true of 
every ciiy in the above table, as it would also be true of nearly every city in the 
country. 

Turning to our foreign trade additional evidence is afforded not only of present 
prosperity, but of a permanent development that is to make estimates as to the fu- 
ture based upon past experience of doubtful value. It has been usual and reason- 
able to take much account of crop conditions in figures, estimates of what our com- 
ing trade with other countries would be. The great years of prosperity, 1880 and 
1881, were years of large exports of grain, and the exports of products of agricul- 
ture were eighty-three per cent, of the total, while the exports of manufactures were 
only twelve to thirteen per cent. Our large wheat crops and a crop famine abroad 
gave America its opportunity. 

In the year ended June 30, 1898, our exports of the products of agriculture ex- 
ceeded in value those of nny previous year, but they were only about 70 } ' z percent 
of the total domestic exports, while 24 per cent, of the total consisted of manufac- 
tures. In the month of March the exports of manufactures reached the extraor- 
dinary total of $36,000,000, and were more than 35 per cent, of the total, exceeding 
the highest record for any previous month. For the nine months ended March 31, 
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1889, the exports of that class were valued at nearly $243,000,000, and made up 
26.07 per cent, of the total, comparing with less than $209,000,000 and 22.93 percent. 
In 1897-8. The growth of exports and decrease in imports of manufactures are indi- 
cated in the following table : 





Month of March. 


Nine Months Ended 
March 31. 




Exports . 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


1863. 


$14*500,221 

15,572,366 

15,576,786 

19,125,785 

25,876,861 

28,214,450 


$35,179,056 

19,606,450 

28,701,031 

27,025,601 

28,312,196 

28,153,886 

24,843,310 


$113,974,419 
138.794.837 
132.405,784 
163,187,926 
, 200,008,688 
1 208.788,036 
i 242,883,645 


$278,900^74 
184,329,256 
226,844,758 
i 267,983491 
202,651,752 
175.505,406 
194^26,605 


1804 


1865 


1866. 


1867 


180B 


1860. 





Only in the last two years have our exports of manufactures exceeded our im- 
ports, and in the last nine months the difference has been nearly $48,700,000. 

Importance especially attaches to these facts, because of the unfavorable report 
made last month by the Agricultural Department as to the condition of the winter 
wheat crop. The average condition on April 1 was reported at 77.9 per cent, as 
against 86.7 per cent, on April 1 last year, and an average of 84.4 percent, for the last 
ten years. The official estimate of the area sown to winter wheat is 29.950.000 
acres, while the winter wheat crop raised in 1898 came from 25,700,000 acres. With 
the increased acreage therefore, even the lower condition would not prevent an in- 
crease in yield, but for the fact that a considerable area has been winter killed, and 
it is possible that the actual area of the winter wheat crop is less than 26,000,000 
acres. The winter wheat crop last year was estimated by the Government at 380,- 
000,000 bushels. While estimates of this year’s yield would be premature at this 
time, a total of only 300,000,000 bushels is considered as within the range of prob- * 
ability. 

Much interest has been aroused recently in copper mining, due in a measure to 
the rapid extension of operations in that field and to the enhanc ement in the price 
of that metal. The domestic production of copper in the United States in the first 
quarter of 1899 amounted to nearly 60,500 tons, as compared with only about 55,500 
tons in 1898, an increase of more than nine per cent. A consolidation of copper in- 
terests is one of the big operations now understood to be taking shape. 

Some encouragement comes from the field of railroad building. The 4 ‘ Railway 
Age,” of Chicago, estimates that not less than 5,000 miles of new railroad, repre- 
senting an investment of $150,000,000, will be built in the United States this year. 
There was only about 3,100 miles built last year. 

. The production of iron is again at a rate exceeding all previous records. On 
April 1 there were 205 furnaces in blast, having a weekly capacity of 245,746 tons, 
which comes very close to an annual output of 13.000,000 tons. 

The Money Market. — The fiscal operations of large corporations have had 
considerable influence upon the rates for money in the local market during the past 
month. Then the discrimination of lenders in the matter of collateral for loans which 
unfavorably affected the “industrials” also for a time made money dear for those 
who wanted to borrow on securities of that class. Call money advanced early in the 
month and touched 16 per cent, on April 5 and 15 per cent, on April 7, but rates 
have declined since, and in the last week, while 6 per cent, ruled temporarily, the 
bulk of business was done at rates not much above 3J£ <& 4 per cent. The month 
closes with the money market in a condition of ease, and time money is offered freely 
at low rates. At the close of the month call money ruled at 3 to 6 per cent., the 
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average rate being about 4 per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 4 per cent 
as the minimum, some loaning at per cent. Time money on Stock Exchinge 
collateral is quoted at 8 per cent, for sixty days, %% per cent, for ninety days to four 
months, and @ 4 per cent, for five to six months. For commercial paper the 
rates are 8% per cent, for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills receivable, 8% % 4^ 
per cent, for first-class four to six months single names, and 4^ % 5# per cent, 
for good paper having the same length of time to run. 

Money Rates in New York City. 





Dee. 1. 


Jan. l. , 


: Feb. 1. | 


Mar. 1. , 


Apr. 1. 


May 1. 




Percent . 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. Per cent. Per cent 


Call loans, bankers* balances 


2 -2* 


2 -8 


PA~Z 


2*— 3 


3*4—12 


3 —4 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
nies. 


PA-PA 


3 -8* 


PA~Z i 


PA-Z 


6 -8 


3*4-4 


Brokers* loans on collateral, 80 to 00 

days. 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months. 


8 — 


3 - 


i 

PA- 


3 - 


4 - 


3 - 


3 -3* 


3 - 


PA-Z 


3 — 3* 


4 -4* 


3*4- 


Brokers* loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
months I 


3*- 


3*- 


3 - 


3*- 


4 —4* 


8K-4 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days. 




3 — 


8*-3 


3 — 


3*— 4 


m- 


Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 


3* — 4 


3*4-3* 


3 -3* 


3*4—4 


4 -6 


i j 


Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 


4 -5 


4 -6 


4 -6 ^ 


4 -6 


5 -6 





New York City Banks. — The deposits in the New York Clearing-House banks 
were reduced $15,000,000 in April, making the decrease since March 4. when the 
total was at the highest point, $81,000,000. The reduction in loans during the same 
period was $20,000,000 and the surplus reserve is now $10,000,000 more than on 
April 1. The deposits are $225,000,000 more than they were a year ago, but the 
surplus reserve is $19,000,000 less. The transactions of the banks continue to be the 
largest in volume ever known, the weekly exchanges last month ranging from 
$1,201,000,000 to $1,558,000,000. 

New York City Banks — Condition at Close op each Week. 



Loan s. 


I 

Specie. 

1 


Leqal 1 
tender s. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 
Reserve. . 




A ? r. 1.. 

** 15.. 

“ 22.. 
44 29.. 


$779,951 100 

778.700.400 
768,354,200 
760,623,700 

760.068.400 


11187,144,300 
187,152,500 
188.134.900 | 

180.716.400 1 

180.168.400 


$53,079,800 
51,607,500 
58,456,200 ! 
55,550,400 | 
57,255,100 


$806,917,000 

894,964,700 

888.478.300 
884,309,600 

883.505.300 


$15,494,850 
15,018,825 j 
19.471A* 1 
24.175,900 
25^524,675 


$13,870,600 
13,988,900 l,a53,«JMd 
18,948^00 

14,028,000 130W Mf 
13,956,700 j L2H41M® 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OP EACH MOUTH. 





1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Month. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits . 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Svrphti 

Reserve, 


January 


$530,785,000 


$83^286,950 


$675,064^00 


$15,788,750 


$828,087,700 




February 


563,331,800 


§8,148,250 


723,484^00 


35,600,450 


861,637,500 




March 


573,709,300 


57,620,975 


729.214,800 


22,729.125 


910,573,600 




April 


569,226,500 


47.666.575 


682,236,800 


35,720,800 


808,917,000 




May 


570,863,900 


48,917,625 


658,503,300 


44,504,675 


883,506,300 


S^584,4w 


June 


575,000,000 


46,616,100 


606,006,400 


58,704.600 






July 


! 604,983,700 


41,384,875 


750.074.000 


62,013,550 






August 


023.045,000 


45,720,150 




• 41,904,475 






September 


636,996,000 


39,517,700 | 


752,389,800 


14,990,060 






October 


619,353.200 1 


15,550,400 , 


702,128,200 


15,327.150 






November 


625,339,000 ! 


24,271,800 


761,574,200 


26,001.560 






December | 


666,278,600 


22,122,950 | 


789,525,800 


17,097,950 


1 






Deposits reached the highest amount, $914,810,300 on March 4, 1890, loans, $780,807,700 
on, March 4, 1899, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on February 3, 1894. 
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Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments . 


Deposits. 


| Specie. 


1 LtQal ten ~ \Jtth 1 TL%r 
derand \^ithClear- 

banh notes. iug-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


A * r - 

44 15 

“ 28 

44 29 


$61,127,000 

62^964,500 

63,635,400 

64.132.900 

64.749.900 


$67,408,000 

09.161,200 

09,823,100 

00,863,200 

71,101,800 


$2,824,300 
2,875^00 
2,819,000 1 
2,744,900 
t 2,747,700 


i 

; $3,783,300 $7,553,100 

, 3,846,400 : 8,140,800 

4,084y900 1 7,147,900 

1 3,910,800 7,688,300 

3,988,000 8,126,400 


$3,929,000 
3,796,500 
3,460,400 ; 
3,834,900 
3,550,800 1 


$1,237,500 

1,368,000 

180,725 

213.100 

638,060 



Boston and Philadelphia Banks. — The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 

Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


1 

j Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation . 


Clearings. 


A R r - 1:::::::; 

44 15 

- 22 

44 29 


$198,089,000 

208.829.000 

205.039.000 
204^30,000 

202.527.000 | 


$234,365,000 

244.920.000 

287.119.000 

236.213.000 

237.737.000 


$18,643,000 

18.604.000 

18.510.000 

17.639.000 

17.399.000 i 


J3&J 35 as OtjS 

mn 

11§II 


Hill 

tfJlrflOUSUf 


1 $124,941,900 
174,814,800 
187,068,700 
128,400,100 
153,708,000 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. | 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Apr. 1 


$134,394,000 


$156,812,000 1 


$46,740,000 


$6,061,000 


$77,096,700 


* 4 8 J 


134,556,000 


159,571,000 1 


48,028,000 


5,969,000 


118,847,900 


44 16 


187,669,000 


102,868,000 . 


45,707,000 


5,920,000 


97,821,100 


44 22 


138,553,000 


165,481.000 


48,456,000 


5,632,000 


97,727,100 


44 29 


138,823,000 


166,885,000 


48,966,000 


5,649,000 


89,046,106 



Money Rates Abroad. — The interest rate in the foreign money markets has 
declined during the past month although no change has been made in the posted 
rates of discount of the leading banks. The Bank of England maintaining its rate 
of 8 per cent., France 8 and Germany per cent. Discounts of sixty to ninety 
day bills in London at the close of the month were 2 % per cent, against 2% % 2% 
per cent, a month ago. The open rate at Paris was 2% per cent., against 2% per 
cent, a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 2% @8% per cent, against 4^ @ 4J^ 
per cent, a month ago. 



Money Rates in Foreign Markets. 



Nov. 18. 



Dec. 16. 



Jan . ll. 



Feb. 10. 



Mar. 10. 



Apr. Ik. 



London— Bank rate of discount.. 

Market rates of discount : 

00 days bankers’ drafts. . . 
6 months bankers’ drafts. 

Loans— Day to day 

Paris, open market rates 

Berlin, “ 

Hamburg, “ 

Frankfort, “ 

Amsterdam, * “ 

Vienna, 44 

8t. Petersburg, “ 

Madrid, 44 

Copenhagen, 44 



« 4 




*A 

r* 

3 

I 

i 

5 

5 
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Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 



Jan. 11 , 1899. 


1 Feb. 8, 1899. 


Mar. 16 , 1899. 


Apr. If , 1899. 


Circulation (eic. b’k pout hllis) 


£87,781.480 

7,600,790 

41,518,883 

15,108,036 

88,040,707 

80,058,068 

■w 

& 


!2|pi| 


£86,558,840 

16,706,784 

86,884,081 

18,806^74 

34.918,574 

88,284,893 

88,088,183 

V 

25s^dL 


£87,850,875 

11,850,870 

88.041,902 


Public deposits * 


Other deposits. 


Government securities 


13,808,728 

84,872,798 

19,494,025 

80,850,400 


Other securities 


ftaanrvA of nntM and onln 


Coin and bullion 


Reserve to liabilities 


45 ** 
a* 
2* 

111A 


Bank rate of discount 

Market rate, 8 month** bills 


9fi 

2 W@2A 


Price of Consols (894 P©r cents.) 


llo$4 


llOA™ 


Price of silver per ounce 


87s. Od. 


27*$ 


27 , 7 . a. 


Average price of wheat 


86s. 6d. 




84s. 7d. 



European Banks.— The changes in the gold holdings of the leading European 
banks during the last month were not important. Since early in April gold has been 
flowing back into the Bank of England, and that institution now has $2,000,000 more 
than on April 1, but about $2,500,000 less than a year ago. The Bank of France 
gained less than $1,000,000 during the month, and the Bank of Germany lost 
$4,000,000. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 



[ 


March 1, 1899 . 


April J, 1899. 


| May 7, 1899. 


Gold. \ 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


| Gold. 


Saver. 


England. r . . . . 


£34,062,851 
1 73,014,109 1 

29.083.000 

35.789.000 , 

11.166.000 

4.813.000 

3.173.000 




£30,808^966 

72,667,666 

80.441.000 

35.905.000 

11.625.000 

3.908.000 

3.157.000 




1 £81,271,023 
72,721.370 
29,626,000 
I 88,053,000 
1 11,654,000 

8.835.000 

2.949.000 




France 

Germany. 

Austro-Hungary. . . 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 1 

Totals 


£47,890,189 

14.831.000 

12.471.000 

9.205.000 

6.832.000 

1.587.000 


£48,01^247 ^ 

15.682.000 

12.534.0001 
11,466,000 

6.897.000 1 

1.578.000 1 


£48^287,060 

15^961,000 

12.571.000 

12.565.000 

6.851.000 

1.475.000 


£190,500,960 £91,816,189 j £188,501,021 


£96,170,247 | 


£188,110,203 


£97,010,060 



Coin and Bullion Quotations. — Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion : 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Asked. 




Bid. 


Asked. 


Trade dollars , 


$ .55 


% .70 


Twenty marks 

Spanish doubloons 


$4.78 


$4.70 

15.60 


Mexican dollars 


.49 


.61 


15.60 


Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos. 


.44 


.46 


Spanish 25 pesos 

Mexican doubloons 


4.78 


4.82 


English silver 


4.82 


4.86 


15.60 


15.00 


Victoria sovereigns 


4.88 


4.88 


Mexican 20 pesos 


19.50 


19.70 


Five francs 

Twenty francs. 


.98 

3.85 


.96 

8.87 


Ten guilders 


3.96 


4.00 



Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 28£$d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial silver 
bars, 62>4 ®Mc. Fine silver (Government assay), 63 @ 64H c. 



Foreign Exchange. — Kates for sterling exchange have continued to advance 
until now they are pretty close to the gold exporting point. It is not, however, 
considered likely that there will be any outward gold movement at this time. The 
sterling market has been affected somewhat by the impending transfer of $20,000,000 
from the United States to Spain, but the uneasiness has since been allayed and it is 
probable that the arrangements for making the remittance were completed some 
time ago. 
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RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 



Week ended 


Bankers 4 
60 days. 


Sterling. 

Sight. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 

Sterling. 

60 days. 


A R’' 1::::::::::: 

44 15 

44 22 

44 20 


4.84M @ 4.84V* 
4.88*4 @4.84 
4.j^@ 4.84*4 

4.85*4 @4.85*4 


4.88J4 @ 4.8694 
4.86 @ 4.80*2 

4^692 @ Lift I 
4.8714 @ 4.87*4 


4.87*4 <Z 
4.86« \ 
4.87 \ 

4.87*4 \ 
4.87 944 


\\SP 

p 4.88 




@ 4.84 

@ 4.83*4 

@4.84 

@4.84*4 

@4.85 


tataf 

4.88*2 # 4.84*4 
4.88*4 @ 4.84*4 
4.84 @ 4.85 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First of Each Month. 



January 1. 



Feb. l. 



Mar. 1. 



Sterling 1 Bankers— 00 days . 
44 44 Sight... 

44 44 Cables.. 



44 Commercial long 

44 Docu’tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

44 Bankers 4 60 days 

44 Bankers 4 sight 

8wiss— Bankers 4 sight 

Berlin— Bankers 4 00 days 

44 Bankers 4 sight 

Belgium— Bankers 4 sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers 4 sight 

Kronors— Bankers 4 sight 

Italian lire— sight 

Austrian florins sight 





4.84W- 



4.87* — S 

iS^i 

5.16%-15 , 

5.20 -17*4 
6.17*4—15 1 

6.20A-20 
MR- h 




40**- 



Apri l 1. 



May 1. 




Silver. — The Loudon silver market was quiet until the last few days rf the 
month when a sharp advance carried the price to the highest point touched since 
April, 1897. The price declined a fraction to 27% early in the month, the advance 
carried it to 27% and the closing price was only % off, 28%d, a net advance for the 
month of 1 5-16d. 



Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1897, 1898, 1899. 



Month. 


1897. \ 


1898. 


1899. i 


Month: 


1897. | 


1898. 


| 1899. 


High Low. 


High Imw. 


High 


Low J 


High\ Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low, 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


11 


XX XXX 

mm 


' XH 
ZtH 


i 


July 

August . . 
Septemb’r 
October.. 
Novemb’r 
Docemb’r 


i i 

«8 j *« 


28A 


27 

27U 

£» 

k 







Gold and Silver Coinage. — The coinage of the United States mints in April 



Coinage of the United States. 







1897 . 


1898. 


1899. 






1 Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


| Silver. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
December 




.1 87,808,420 

. 10,152,000 

. 13,770,900 

8,800,400 
4,489,950 
. 2,100,547 

377,000 
. 8,756,250 

. 8,762,375 

3.845.000 

3.544.000 
3,626,642 


$1,964,800 

1,519,794 

1,617,654 

1.535.000 

1.600.000 
1,856,754 

260,000 

701,486 

1,050,092 

2.301.000 

2.103.000 
1,977,167 


$8,420,000 

4,085,302 

5,385,463 

8,211,400 

7,717,500 

0,903,932 

5,853,900 

9,344,200 

7,385,315 

5,180.000 

5,006,700 

9,492,045 


$1,624,000 

1,167,564 

1,488.139 

948.000 

1.433.000 
1,432,185 
1 027,834 

2.850.000 
2,178,389 
8,354,191 
2,755,251 
3,275,481 


1 $18,032,000 
14.848,800 
! 12,176,715 
7,894,476 


$1,642,000 

1.598,000 

2,346,557 

2,159,449 


Year 




,. $76,028,484 ( 


$18,486,697 


$77,985,757 


$23,034,034 | 


$52,961,990 


$7,746,006 
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aggregated $10,066 994, of which $7,894,475 was gold, $2,159,449 silver, and $13,070 
minor. There were 1,684,000 standard silver dollars coined. 

National Bank Circulation. — The decline in National bank circulation which 
was interrupted by the new issues of bonds, appears to have been resumed, the cir- 
culation secured by Government bonds having decreased nearly $2,000,000 in April. 
As there was an increase of $1,600,000 in lawful money deposited to retire circula- 
tion, the decrease in notes actually in circulation was only about $400,000. 

National Bank Circulation. 





Jon. 81. 1899. 


Feb. 98. 1899. 


Mar. 81. 1899. Apr. 90. 1899. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent 


$243441,501 

211,041499 

32400400 

1 55,000 

21405,900 
182,048,060 
14430.400 
00,051,150 
| 48,409,840 


$242,902,807 

211455,017 

81,747,851 


$248,062,317 

209.925,969 

88,126428 


$242,714^33 

207,906487 

34,748,(80 


Funded loan of 1891, £ per cent 

44 44 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 


21.512,550 

130,976,650 

14.620,400 

19,608,660 

49,357,440 


21482,060 
129,765450 
144*8,900 | 
19,069,650 
| 49,787,340 


11 


Total 


' $286,479,840 


$236,075,690 


| $234,483,890 


$232,167,910 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
1 per cents of 1881. 81,514,600; 4 per cents of 1007, 824,880400; 5 per cents, of 1894, $8,453,0®; 
4 per cents, of 1895, $10468,500 ; 8 per cents, of 1898, $27479,840 • a total of $72495,940. 

The circulation of National gold banks, not Included in the above statement, is $824*5- 

Foreign Trade. — While the exports of merchandise in March were valued at 
about $8,000,000 less than the total of March a year ago, still the aggregate was 
large — nearly $104,500,000 — an increase over February of $10,600,000. The imports 
of merchandise increased $12,500,000 over February and $11,000,000 over JIareh, 
1898, the total being nearly $78,000,000, the largest since the sugar-importing period 
of 1897. The balance of net exports is $19,000,000 less than for March, 1898, but as 
it is nearly $82,000,000 it is evident that our foreign trade is not yet approaching a 
position which will make gold exports a reasonable contingency. About $2,000, • 
000 gold net came into the country in March while nearly $80,000,000 came in during 
the corresponding month last year. For the nine months of the present fiscal year 
the gold imports amount to nearly $67,000,000, or $9,000,000 greater than in 1897-8- 

Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month of 
March. 



1894 

1895 

1898 

1807 

1898 

1899 

Nine Months. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1887 

1898 

1899 



Merchandise. 



Export e. 



$70,640,899 

65,161,847 

75474,184 



Imports . 



$66,061,609 

69,265.496 

66,455,668 



87,282,247! 76,851,444 
112,620,496 01,602,188 

104,468,969 1 72,793400 



709,467.690 I 486,808,146 
623,027,516 535.529,109 
678,241,057 607,650,496 
822,280,460 498,866,838 
925,905,356 455,253,362 
947,919,405 499,995,033 



Balance. 



Exp., 94,609.150 
Imp., 4,188,646 
Exp., 9418,521 
44 10,960.808 

44 51,058,318 

44 81,670,709 



Exp., 228459,544 
44 87,518,406 

44 70,590,561 

44 823.413,622 

44 470,651,994 

44 447,924,872 



Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 



Exp. 

Imp. 



Imp., 

Exp., 

Imp., 



92,909,241 Exp., $2,837,78 
4426,697 44 2,042,450 

354406 44 2 MS 

864484 44 

29,079,618 44 1M» 

2,077,780 j 44 2,160,748 

50,874,098 Exp., 88,074,007 



37,888,091 

52,089,667 

65468,476 

57,561,112 

66,896,761 



lfl,67Wj» 



17,4314® 

20 , 2054 * 



Government Revenues and Disbursements. — The April statement of the 
Treasury was affected by the payment of the $20,000,000 indemnity to Spain. This 
swelled the total expenditures to nearly $66,000,000, the largest in a number of years 
with the single exception of July last when war expenditures carried the total to 
more than $74,000,000. The receipts compare unfavorably with those of March, as 
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in the latter month nearly $12,000,000 paid by the Central Pacific Railroad was 
included in the receipts. The deficit in April was $24,000,000, about $4,000,000 of 
which was for the ordinary expenses of the Government. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 






Expenditures. 






April, 

1899. 


Since 


Source. 


April. 


Since 


Source. 


July 1, 1898. 


1899. 


July 1 , 1898. 


Customs 


$17,645,946 


$169,456,033 


Civil and mis. 


$28,657,604 


$104,419,224 


Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous 


22^07.100 

1,758,541 


223,508,600 

81,098,821 


War 

Navy 

Indians 


15,087,159 

4,627,886 

995,963 


210,645,537 
55,522,894 
11, 288,743 


Total 


$41,611,587 


$424,056,014 


Pensions 

Interest 


10,860,068 

5,361,446 


116,889,048 

34,685,968 


Excess of expendi- 










tures 


24,337,519 


109.395,396 ! 


Total 


$66,949,106 


$533,451,409 



United States Government Receipts and Expenditures and Net Gold in 

the Treasury. 







1898. 


1 




1899. 




Month. 


i 

Receipts. 


Expen- 

ditures. 


Net Gold I 
in 1 

Treasury. 1 


1 

Receipts. | 


| 

Expen- 

ditures. 


Net Gold 
in 

Treasury. 


January 


$37,333,628 ' 


$36,606,711 1 


$164^36,798 


$41,774,930 i 


$51,122,771 


$228,652,841 


February 


28,572,358 


26,599,256 


107,623,182 | 


37.909,332 


43,918,929 


231,124,688 


March j 


32,958,750 


31.882,444 


174,584,116 


57,030,239 


42,978,571 


*245,413,706 


April 1 


83,012,943 | 


44.314,062 


181.238,137 I 


41,611,587 


| 65,949,106 

1 


*246,116,482 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


30,074,818 ! 
33,509,313 
43,847,108 , 
41,782,707 
39,778,070 1 
39,630,051 
38.900,915 | 
41,404,793 


47,849,909 i 
47,852,281 
74^263,475 | 
56.260,717 
54.223,921 I 
53,962,276 
49,090,980 
| 41,864,807 | 


171,818,055 
167,004,410 | 
189,444,714 | 
217,904.485 ! 
243,297,543 
239,885.162 1 
241,063,444 
246,529,170 





* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 



Money in Circulation in the United States.— An increase of $6,000,000 in 
April is reported in the volume of money in circulation, the gain being entirely rep- 
resented by an increase in gold coin. Increases in silver certificates and United 
States notes were offset by decreases in Treasury notes, currency certificates and 
bank notes. 

Money in Circulation in the United States. 



Jan. 1 , 1899. 


Mar. 1. 1899. 


Apr. 1 , 1899. 


May 1 , 1899. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

Currency certificates. Act June 8, 1872. . 
National bank notes 


$667,796,579 

65.183,553 

70,627.818 

35,200,259 

392,331,995 

94,942,741 

312,415.738 

20,465,000 

238,337,729 


$708,305,269 

63,135,375 

69,143,844 

32,966,839 

396,400,705 

94.204,459 

308,305,398 

23,105,000 

239.275,723 


$694,855,942 

64,536,488 

69,496,609 

32,892,649 

398,874,006 

94,075,701 

310,519,117 

22,335,000 

240,261,430 


$701,077,442 

64,028,325 

69,784,194 

82,845,029 

400,379,249 

93,559,041 

312,057.405 

21,265,000 

238,877,207 


Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$1,897,301,412 
75,330,000 
| $25.19 


$1,928,842,612 

75,601,000 

$25.51 


$1,927,846,942 

75.737,000 

$25.45 


$1,933,867,892 

75,875,000 

$25.49 



Money in the United States Treasury. — The net cash in the United States 
Treasury increased about $1,500,000 last month. The Treasury gained $1,400,000 
gold, $600,000 silver dollars, net, and $1,000,000 bank notes, and lost $500,000 United 
States notes. 
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Money in the United States Treasury. 



Jan. 1, 1899. 


Mar. 1, 1899. Apr. 1,1899. 


May 1,1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

811 ver Dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$139,654,545 
142,074,889 
405,001, 3J'4 
92,192,207 
5,959,343 
34,205,278 
5,48J.l4l 


$136,700,410 
127,38 >,007 
410,157.482 
90,189,188 
7,185,217 
38,375,018 
3,709,359 


$150,745,506 

121,560,849 

410,656.670 

88,825,937 

6.894,375 

88,101.899 

2,873,402 


$158,155,309 

120,829,945 

412,803.838 

87,910,328 

6,926,631 

84,023.011 

3,919,501 


$824,687,707 

542,939,995 


$813,708,341 

540,077,008 

$267,031,388 


$823,718,698 

548,177,850 


$825,175,158 

548,048,319 


$281,747,712 


$275,541,342 


$277,126,839 



United States Public Debt. — The net debt of the Government, less ca*h in 
the Treasury, was increased more tban $28,000,000 in April, of which $20,000,000 is 
due to the payment made to Spain under the treaty of peace. The gross debt has 
been increased only slightly, but the cash balance in the Treasury was reduced from 
$284,000,000 to $263,000,000. The net debt is now nearly $1,173,000,000. 

United States Public Debt. 



Interest bearing debt : 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

“ “ 1907, 4 “ 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Goan of 1A04, 5 per cent 

“ 1925, 4 " 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 

Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct. . i 
fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 

the treasury: , 

Gold certificates. 

Silver “ 

•Certificates of deposit t 

Treasury notes of 1890 1 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury, j 



Jan. 1, 1899. 


Mar. 1, 1899. April 1 , 1899. | May. /, 1899. 


$25,364,500 

559,650,200 

39,100 

100,000,000 

102,315,400 

192,846,780 


$25,304,500 $25,364,500 

559.650.400 559,650,500 

38,970 38,890 

100,000,000 100.000,000 

102.315.400 102,315,400 

198.366,000 196.406,000 


$25,384,500 
559,062.060 
88,010 
• 100,000,000 
102,315,400 
198,078,720 


$1,040,215,980 

1,237,200 

346.735.013 

28,868,814 

0,883,974 


$1,040,735,270 $1,045,775,290 
1,231,070 1,219,420 

840,735,013 840,735,013 

31,422,722 32,935,78 2 

6,883,229 6,883,220 


$1,046,048,680 

1,218,390 

346,785,013 
34,830,371 
0,882,84 2 


$382,487,801 

1,423,940,982 

36,808,999 
899.430,504 
20,685,000 
! 90,523,280 1 


$385,040,964 $886,554,016 

1,427,007,904 1,433,548,720 

34,592,729 1 34,526,829 

402,289,504 402,627,504 

23,135,000 22,895,000 i 

95.511,280 94,954,280 


$388,447,727 

1,435,714,797 

34.486,829 

404,026,504 

21,325,000 

94,518,280 


$553,447,783 

1,977,388,705 

930,481.351 

635,066,050 


$555.528,513 , $555,003,613 
1,982,536.417 1,988,552,339 i 

908,350,971 919,502,087 

039,247,458 035,518,924 


$554,356,613 

1,990,071,410 

917,165,517 

654,037,984 


$294,764,695 

100,000.000 

194,764,695 


$209,103,513 $284,043,102 

100,000,000 100,000,000 
169,103,513 184,043,103 


$263,127,588 

100,000,000 

103,127,533 


$294,764,695 

1,129,176,280 


$269,103,513 $284,043,163 1 

1,157,904,391 1,149,505,563 


$263,127,533 

1,172,587,264 



Supply of Money in the United States. 

Jan. 1, 1899. I Mar. 1, 1899. Apr. 1, 1899. | May 1, 1899. 



Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes. 
Nutional bank notes 



$807,451,124 
142,074,889 
470,244,857 , 
92,192,207 1 
70,587,161 
340,681,016 
243,817,870 



$839,011,679 
127,385,007 
473,292.857 
90,189,188 
70,329,061 j 
340,681,010 
242,985,082 



$851,001,448 

121,560,849 

475,193,158 

88,825,937 

70,390.984 

340,081,016 

243,134,892 



$859,232,751 

120,829,945 

470,827.158 

87,916,328 

70,710,825 

340,681.010 

242,796,708 



Total... 



.. $2,179,049,124 $2,195,873,950 $2,208,388,254 $2,210,994,731 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE ST0CK8, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month ot April, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1800, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1806: 



Year 1896, Highest and Lowest in 1809. 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 
• preferred 



High. Low. 

19 % 10*4 



Baltimore A Ohio 

Bay State Oas 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern. 

Central of New Jersey 

Central Pacific 

Che*. A Ohio vtg. ctfs 

Chicago A Alton 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy 

Chicago A E. Illinois 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Indianapolis A Lou’ville 

• preferred 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

• preferred 

Chicago k Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chicago, Rock I. A Pacific 

Chic., St. Paul, Biinn. A Om... 

preferred 



• preferred 

dev., Cin., Chic. A 8t. Louis. . 

• preferred 


37** 22** 
87* 77U 

27)1 lit 
205** 164 


Cleveland Lorain A Wheeling. 
Col. Fuel A Iron Co 


Col. Hocking Val. A Tol 

» preferred 


Consolidated Gas Co 


Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. . 
Denver A Rio Grande 


114** 93 
159 140 

21** 10 
719? 40 
195 119 

16*4 11 
439? 29*4 
219* 15** 
419* 22 
180 97*4 

153 116 


• preferred 


Edison Elec. Ilium. Co., N. Y. 
Erie 


• 1st pref 


• 2d pref 


Evansville A Terre Haute ! 

Express Adams 1 


* American 



United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... . 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City, Pitts. A Gulf. . . . 

Laclede Gas 

Lake Erie A Western 

• preferred 

Lake 8hore 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Michigan Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 



58*4 38 

131*2 H2** 

180 122 



Highest. J Loxoest. 
24%-Feb. 23 1 18 -Jan. 7 
67 -Feb. 23 1 509*-Jan. 7 



12 

_ Jan. 10 
137 -Apr. 15 



98*4— Apr. 
70 —Jan. 
12294— Apr. 
5594 -Feb. 
3l*| -Feb. 
175*2— Mar. 
149*4— Feb. 
79 -Apr. 
125 -Mar. 
i — Jan. 
Apr. 
.. ,-Mar. 
l**H~Feb. 
173*2— Mar. 
166 -Mar. 
194*4 - Mar. 
122*2— Jan. 
100*|— Jan. 
176 -Mar. 
25*4— Mar. 
56*4 — Mar. 
63% — Apr. 
10294— Jan. 
1694— Jan. 
56 —Apr. 
1194-Apr. 
20 -Mar. 
—Mar. 



April, 1809. 

High. Low . Closing. 
22*4 
64 




12594 — Apr. 
179 —Apr. 
259*— Apr. 
80 —Apr. 
190 —Jan. 
16*4 -Jan. 
42 —Jan. 
22*4— Jan, 
41*|— Jan. 
119 —Feb. 
145 —Jan. 
60 —Jan. 
12994— Jan. 
195 —Mar. 
122 -Jan. 
13*4— Apr. 
51*4— Feb. 
18 — Jan. 
57**-^Jan. 
22*4— Jan. 
75 —Jan. 
208 -Jan. 
85 -Apr. 
60 —Jan. 
1339*— Apr. 
269 —Mar. 
116 —Jan. 
62** — Apr. 
100 —Apr. 
90 —Feb. 
15 —Jan. 
42**— Apr. 




20 106**— Jan. 
4 157 -Jan. 
27 18**— Jan. 

27 68*|— Jan. 

20 190 —Jan. 
19 13*4— Apr. 

24 87 —Apr. 

30 19 —Jan. 

3 36 —Mar. 

25 10894-Jan. 
9 138 —Jan. 

11 52**— Mar. 

10 125 -Jan. 

1 142*4— Jan. 
113*2— Mar. 
10*4— Mar. 
4294— Jan. 
7 -Mar. 
51 —Mar. 
15 — Jan. 
00 —Jan. 

| 196**— Jan. 
56*1— Jan. 
63 -Mar. 
97 —Jan. 
18794— Jan. 
112 —.Jan. 
85*4— Jan. 
97*4— Jan. 
~ Jan. 
-Apr. 
-Feb. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



Missouri Pacific 

Mobile A Ohio 

N. Y. Cent. A Hudson River., 
N. Y. Chicago A St. Louis. . . 

* 1st preferred 

* 2d preferred. 

N. Y., New Haven A Hartrd. 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 

Norfolk A Western 

* preferred 

North American Co . . 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 

* pref tr. receipts 

Oregon Railway A Nav 

* preferred 

Oregon Snort Line 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R — . • • • • ■ • ■ 
People’s Gas A Coke of Chic, 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. A St. Louis. . . 

* preferred 

Pullman Palace Car Co 

Reading Voting Tr. ctfs 

* 1st prefered 

* 2d preferred 

Rome, Wat. Ogdens’ g 

St. Louis A San Francisco. . . . 

* 1st preferred 

* 2d preferred 

St. Louis A Southwestern — 

* preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

» preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron Co. . . . 
Texas A Pacific 

Union Pacific 

* preferred 

Union Pac., Denver A Gulf. . . 

Wabash R. R 

* preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

* preferred 

“Industrial,” 
American Co. Oil Co 

* preferred 

American Spirits Mfg Co 

* preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

* preferred 

American Tobacco Co 

* preferred 

Consolidated Ice Co 

Federal Steel Co 

* preferred 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

t preferred 

National Lead Co 

* preferred 

Standard Rope A Twine Co. . 

U. S. Leather Co 

* preferred 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

■ preferred 



Year 1808. Highest and Lowest in 1800. April, 1800. 



High. Low. 

am 22 

82*6 24 

124% 106 
15K ii96 
76 65 

40*4 28 
201 178*4 

10*4 1394 
1996 11*2 



20 1794 

128*6 116*4 



1596 6*6 
41% 16 
146% 107*6 
116 103 

15394 8394 
135*2 112*4 

52 27*4 

52 29 

85*4 6994 

07 76 

67 48 

95 85 

3096 26*4 
114*6 99 

10*6 3*4 

8*6 5*4 

75*6 5394 
48*6 14*4 
113*4 60 



Highest. 



4094— Apr. 17 

14494-Mar. 29 
1994— Jan. 23 
70 -Jan. 28 
41 -Jan. 23 
222 —Apr. 20 
28*6— Mar. 27 
2294— Apr. 27 
71*2— Feb. 2 
12*6— Apr. 19 
55*6— Feb. 16 
81*6— Jan. 23 

52 -Jan. 28 
7694— Jan. 23 
48 —Jan. 23 

55 -Jan. 80 
142 -Jan. 23 
129*6— Apr. 8 

88 -Jan. 23 
93 —Jan. 23 
164*6— Jan. 4 

25 -Jan. 24 
68*6— Apr. 4 
38*4— Mar. 22 
132 —Apr. 25 

14*6— Feb. 1 
75*6— Jan. 26 
44*6— Jan. 31 
16 —Apr. 28 
35*6— Apr. 1 
44 —Jan. 31 
14 —Jan. 18 

56 -Apr. 22 

68 —Apr. 18 
2596-Mar. 1 

5096— Feb. 21 
84*6— Jan. 23 
14*6— Jan. 6 

-Jan. 24 
-Apr. 5 
98*4— Jan. 24 
14*6— Apr. 21 
37 -Jan. 30 



39*4— Apr. 17 
0496— Apr. 29 
15*6— Mar. 13 
41*6— Mar. 13 
182 —Mar. 20 
123 —Mar. 20 
229*6— Apr. 5 
150 -Mar. » 

50*6- Jan. 30 
75 —Apr. 3 
93*6— Apr. 3 

122 — Apr. 17 

68*6— Jan. 23 
95 —Jan. 5 
40*6— Jan. 20 
115 -Jan. 21 

12 -Jan. 10 

8 —Jan. 23 
78 -Apr. 4 
57 -Apr. 5 
120 —Jan. 9 



Lowest. 
43*6— Feb. 
32 -Jan. 

121f4-Jan. 
1394— Mar. 
65 -Mar. 
32 —Apr. 
199 —Jan. 
1896— Jan. 
1796— Mar. 
6196-Jan. 
6*6— Jan. 
42*6— Jan. 
7696— Jan. 

40 —Apr. 
8094-Apr. 

41 -Feb. 

—Jan. 
Jan. 
109*4— Jan. 
45 -Apr. 
80 -Feb. 
156 —Jan. 




36 —Jan. 
17*4— Jan. 

41*6-Jan. 
72*6— Jan. 
11*6— Mar. 

7*6— Jan. 
21*1— Feb. 
91*J— Apr. 
10*6— Feb. 
29*6— Apr. 



3394-Mar. 
88*|— Jan. 
12V?— Feb. 
12J6— Mar. 
123*4 — Jan. 
110 -Jan. 
132*6— Feb. 
132 —Jan. 

44V6— Jan. 
4696— Feb. 
78*4 — Apr. 



96*6— Jan. 3 



49 —Apr. 
80 —Apr. 
32*4— Mar. 
Ill**— Jan. 



8*6— Jan. 3 

6*4— Mar. 7 
60 —Mar. 2 
4296— Jan. 5 
111 —Jan. 3 



High. Low. Closing. 

% 3 8* 



14 



134 

14 



180 

14 



34 32 34 

222 210 218 




5396 48 

13594 130 13 

129*6 111*6 121 _ 

61*6 45 55 

86% 82 86*1 

161*6 158*6 16091 



132 



84 



1?14 „ 11 * 

71 71 



68 51 61*< 

2494 21*6 229 

81*6 769^ 7$j 

13 12 12*i 



85 



47*6 45*4 
75 57*4 
93*6 78*4 



H 296 118*4 



116 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 



Last Sals, Pricb and Date and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total 

8 ALES FOR THE MONTH. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Amount. 


fnf’sf 


Last Sale. 


| April Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


TotaL 


2,800.000 


MAN 


10094 Mar. 25. ’99 






7,000,000 


Q J 


| 88)4 Apr. 27, ’99 


89 88 


126,000 


126,823,000 1 


A A O 
A A O 


i 

101)4 Apr. 29, *99 
101 Mar. 29, *99 


10194 100 


2,176,500 


. ) 51,728,000 


NOV ' 


83)4 Apr. 29, *99 


84 82)4 


2,186,000 


f 


NOV j 


83 Feb. 20, ’99 


750,000 


J A J 





.... .... 




1.500.000 


MAS 1 




.... .... 




l 1.500,000 iJ A J 


U0 jan. 20, ’99 






1,238,000 


J A J 


101)4 Apr. 14/90 , 


101)4 101)4 


6,000 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ala. Midland 1st gold 6e 1988 

Ann Arbor 1st g 4*8 1995 

Atch.. Top. A S. F. 



• registered 

• adjustment, g. 4’s .1996 i 

» registered 

• Equip, tr. ser. A. g. 5’sl902 

• Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s. . . 1815 

Allan, av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5’s, 1934 i 
Atlanta A Danville 1st g. 5’s 1960 



B. AO. 1st 6’s (Parkersburg br.), 1919 

' • Trust Co. cfs 

. g. 5’s 1885-1925 

• coupons off 

• registered 

• 8peyer A Co.eng.cf.dep. 

• Trust Co. cfs 

» con. g. 5’s 1988 

• registered 

• J.P.M. A Co. cfs. dep’it 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• bonds of loan of 1853 ext. 

to 1935 at 4* Tr. Co. cfs. 

• sterling 6* loan of 1872 due 

1902 Trust Co. cfs 

• sterlings* loan of 1874 due 

1910 Trust Co. cfs 

• 4)4* terml. bonds. — 1894 

Trust Co. cfs 

• sterling 4)4* loan of 1883 

(Philadelphia Branch). 

• ster. 5* loan of 1877 due 

1927 (B. A O. A Chic.) Tr. 

Co. cfs 

Haiti. Belt, 1st g. 5’s int. gtd M 1990 
W. Virginia & Pitts. 1st g. 5’s. . . 1990 
Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Oen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4)4’s, 1930 
Ak.AChic.Junc.lst g. int. g. 5’s. 1930 

• coupons off 

• Tr. Co. cfs 

Pittsb.A Connells villelstg. 4’s. .1946 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• 1st 7* bds 1898 Tr. Co. cfs. 

• con. 6* bonds Tr. Co. cfs.. 
B A O. South west ’n 1st g. 4J4*s, 1990 

• Trust Co. cfs 

• coupons off 

• S’w’nRy 1st con g 4)4s 1998 

• Trust Co. cfs 

coupons off 



1st me. g. 5’s, series A .2043 

• Trust Co. cfs 

1st inc. g. 5’s, series B.2043 

Trust Co. cfs 

B.AO.S’w’n Term Co. gtd g 5s. .1942 



3.000,000 

10 . 000,000 



11,968,000 1 r A A 



1,161,000 

£1,921,800 

£1,990,600 

8.500.000 
£2,400,000 

£1,382,200 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

700,000 

2.500.000 

- 1,500,000 

• 2,536,000 

£1,419,000 

£1,352,000 

10.667.000 

10.511.000 1 



, ^ ' 116 Jan. 18, ’99 

A * °| 112 Oct. 19,’98 
I 115 Oct. 5/96 

F a a! 120 Jan. 18/90 
120 Feb. 1,’99 
119)4 Mar. 17, ’99 
11814 Sept. 7, ’OS 
116 Aug.22/98 

114V4 July 29, *98 
11894 Oct. 29, *98 



120 Nov.l8,*98 



A A O 
MiS] 
MAN 
J A Dj 
A A 0| 

J A d| 



MAN 106)4 Mar. 8, ‘99 
A AO 111 Dec. 12, ’95 
FA A! 104)4 July 1/92 
MAS 111 Feb. 28, ’99 
; 102)4 Nov. 21,’95 
MAN! 105 Aug. 9,’98 
l 115 Jan. 19, ’99 
;j t J 1 107MJuly«V98 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



I 

I 8,651,000 I NOV 
S 



* Trust uo.crs 

Ohio A Miss. 1st con. 4’s 1947 

• Trust Co. cfs 


2,615,666 1 j A jl ii 2 Jan. 30, ’99 


• coupons off 


j::::::! 


• 2d con. 7’s 19U 

• Trust Co. cfs 


2,952,000 A A o 123 Apr. 13, W 
1 127 Apr.29,’99 


• 1st Spr’gfleld div. 7*8, 1905 

• Trust Co. cfs 


1,984,000 MAN 103 Mar. 17/99 
1 105 Apr. 28, ’90 


• 1st gen. 5e 1932 

• * Trust Co. cfs 


405,000 J AD 89 Feb. 4/99 



9.655,000 j DEC 
1 ^ 800,666 



108 Mar. 13,*99 



94 Jan.27/99 



32)4 Jan. 11/99 



12 Feb. 23, *99 
11)4 Feb. 10,’99 
M A N 105 Nov.30,*98 



123 

127 



106 



127 

106’’ 



1,000 

11,000 

* ib^ooo 
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TUB BANKERS 9 MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Princigai 


| 

Amount 


Last Sale. 


1 April Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. TntdL 


Brooklyn E. Tr. Co. cfa 1st g. Os’s, 1924 
f . Tr.Co. ctfs. 2d g. 5’s.. 1915 

I * all instaL paid. ............ 


3,464,000 1 


106% Apr. 18, *99 


106% 106% 8LOOO 


1 1,246,000 <1 ;;;;;; 


86 JunefLTO 





all 1 natal, paid.. 



I UnionEle.Tr.Co.ctfB.lstg.g.6*s,n937 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5*s...l945 
Bklyn City R. R. 1st con.fs 1916.1941 
Bklyn Qu.Co. & Sur.lst con. gtd 

g.5’s...... 1941 

Brunswick A Western Is g. 4*8. . . .1988 
Buffalo, Roch. A Pitts, g.g. 5*8... 1967 

. deb. 6’s 1947 

Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6’a. .1921 

• cons, 1st 6’s, 1982 

. Clearfield A Mah. 1st g.g. 5*s....l943 
Buff. A St. Mary’s 8*w*n 1st g.fis. .1987 
Buffalo A Susquehanna 1st g. 6*8, 1918 

• registered 

Burlington, Cedar R. A N. 1st 5's, 1906 
f • con. 1st A col. tst 5’s. . .1984 

1 • registered 

1 Minneap*s £ St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1987 
l Cod. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 5*8. 1981 

Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5’s, 1908 

• 2d mortg. 6’s, 1918 

• registered 

Central Branch l T . Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 
Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Oa. c. g. 5’s, 1967 
Central R*y or Georgia, 1st g. 6*8.1945 

registered $1,000 & $5,000 

con. g. 5’s 1945 

con. g. 5’s, reg.$l,000 A $5,000 

1st. pref. inc. g. 5*s, 1945 

2d pref. inc. g. ft’s. 1945 

3d pref. inc. g. 5*s 1945 

Macon A Nor. Div. 1st I 
g. 5*s. .... . 1946 

Mobile div. ist g! *5*s." .1946 1 
Mid. Ga. A Atl. div. g Ss.1947 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 

( • 1st consolidated 7’s... 1899 

• convertible 7’s 1902 

• deb. 6’s 1908 

• gen. g. 5*s 1987 ( 

• registered t 

Lehigh A W.-B. con. assd. 7*8.. .1900 

• mortgage 6*8 1912 

Am. Dock A Improvin' t Co.5*s, 1921 
Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l920 
N.J. Southern iut. gtd6*s 1899 

Cen. P. ex. g.S’s Speyer ACo.cfs, A. 1898 
BCD.. ..1899 

E 1898 

FG H I.. 1901 
San Joaquin br. g6*s..l900 

Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs 

gtd. g 5*8. 1939 

Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs... . 
land grant g 5’s 1900 



j- 1,357,000 j 

6.184.000 

6.685.000 I 

4.878.000 

8^55,000 

3.000. 000 j 

4.407.000 

1.000. 000 

1.300.000 I 

3.920.000 
660,000 

1,000,000 

[ljausoo] 

6.500.000 
[ 7,260,000 1 i 

150.000 1 

1.905.000 
18,980,000 

[ 5,100,000 

2.500.000 I 

4.880.000 

7.000. 000 

16,500,600 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000) 

4.000. 000 1 



840.000 j a J] 

1,000,000 j a j 

413.000 j a j| 



10614 Apr. 4, *99 
111% Apr. 28,*99 
1 11734 Apr. 5, *99 

10814 Apr. 28, *99 
74 Sept. l.*96 
11014 A pr. 88, *99 

L2734 Mar. lS.’OO 
188 Jan. 20, *99 
18114 May 36, *96 
106 Apr. 28, *99 
100 Feb. 27, *96 

109 Apr. 87, *99 
116 Apr. 25, *90 
11014 Feb. 4, *99 
140 AugJB4,*95 
105 Jan. 6. *99 
11014 Apr. 29, *99 
U1 Apr. 27,*99 
10614 May 22, *98 
9114 Apr. 20, *99 
, 96 Apr. 26, *99 
11614 Mar. 28, *99 

1 10014 Apr. 29,*99 

4314 Apr. 29,*99 
14 Apr. 25, *99 
7 Apr. 18, *99 

95 Dec. 23, *98 
99 July 6, *98 
8614 Sept. 6, *96 



107 



Ul% 10e H 

UTlJ 11732 
108% 107)4 
11064 108 ‘ 



106 104 



mm 



LOOO 



91006 



109 109 &£» 

117 11414 47,000 



U0)| 



Speyer & Co. eng. ctfs. . . 
Cal. & O. ” 



div. ex. g.5's, 1918 

• Sjeyer & Co. eng. ctfs 

Western Pacific g. 0's 1899 

• Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs 

North. Ry. (Cal.) 1st g. 0’s, gtd.,1907 

v • gtd. g.S’s 1938 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7*s 1936 

Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g., Series A 1908 

• Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

• 1st con. g. 5*s 1939 

• registered 

• Gen. ra. g. 4%’s 1992 

• registered 

• (It. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 

• 2d con. g. 4’s 1989 



3.836.000 

1.167.000 
463,800 

48,924,000 \ 

5.384.000 

2.691.000 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 

411.000 

2.995.000 

3.383.000 
3,997,0U0 

15.508.000 

924.000 

5.156.000 

4.279.000 

8.004.000 

591.000 

1.703.000 

1.188.000 

9.152.000 , 

539.000 1 

2.196.000 

3.904.000 

4.800.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 1 

2.000. 000 j 

25.858.000 

24.060.000 

6.000. 000 
1 , 000,000 



QJ I 100% Apr. 11,*99 
M a N 112 Jan. 11, *99 
Hkv 112)4 Mar. 30, *99 
J A J 119)| Apr. 27, *99 
q j 118 Apr. 28,*99 
QM 102)4 Apr. 29,*99 
MAN 99 Mar. 20, *99 
j a j 114 Apr. 27, *99 



92 

96 



110 

a* 



100)4 96 

43% 41* 
14 11 

7% 7 



100 % 100 % 



j « j .... 

j a j| 104 


Nov.ii‘*96 


! 1 103% Mar. 15, *99 ' 


i 106V, 


i Apr. 24. *90 i 


i j a j 1 I06)i 


§ Feb. 28, *90 


1 1 10® 


i Mar. 23, *90 


A a o| 108)1 


1 Mar. 29, *99 


a a o! 84% Sept .16, *96 


j 123 


Apr. 29, *99 | 


a a o 107 


Apr. 10, *99 


112 


Apr. 19, *99 i 


J a jj 101% Dec. 6, *97 



j a j 

j a j 

a a o 
j a j 
▲ a o 
a a o 
m a n 
Max 
Mas 
Mas 
j a j 
j a j 



104% Apr. 
105% Apr. 

94 Nov. 
106% Deo. 
108% Dec. 
117 Apr. 
118% Mar. 
121 Apr. 
118% Mat. 

95 Apr. 
92% Jan. 

107 Apr. 
97 Dec. 



5, *99 
15,*90 
39, *97 

19, *98 

13, *96 

14, *90 
2, *99 

25, *99 

15, *99 
29, *99 
18, *90 

20, *90 
2, *98 



119% Hi 
118 IK., 
102 % 100 % 

114 ** 114 



106% 104% 



123 120% 

107 107 

112 112 



104% 104% 
105% 105% 



117 116% 

121" 118% 
95" «% 
107" 106*’ 



67.000 

14.000 

iKooo 

24 X 10 



2,096.000 

’mm 

48.000 

10.000 



11,000 



142,000 

56,500 

84,000 

'Sow 



'36.000 



500,000 

L.000 

5,000 



3.000 

19.000 



17,000 

'be' ooo 
551,660 
'£666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



• Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

• Warm S. Val. 1st g.5’s, 1941 

• Elz. Lex. & B. S. g. g. 5’s, 1902 
Chicago & Alton s’king fund G’s.1903 

f Louisiana & Mo. Kiv. 1st 7’s 1900 

4 - 2d 7’s 1900 

iMiss. Riv. Bdge 1st s. f’d g.G’s. .1912 

Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.l90Q 

5’s, sinking fund 1901 

5’s, debentures 1913 

convertible 5’s 1900 

(Iowa div.) sink. Fd5’s, 1919 

4'g 1919 

Denver div. 4’s 1922 

4’s 1921 

Chic. & Iowa div. 5’s 1905 

Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 

registered 

Han. & St. Jos. con. «'s, 1911 
Chic. Burl. & Northern, 1st 5’s. 1926 
Chicago & E. 111. 1st s. fd c’y. 6’s. 1907 
( * small bonds 

i * 1st con. G’s, gold 1904 

• gen. con. 1st 5’s 1937 

• registered 

Chicago & Ind. Coal 1st 5’s 1936 

licago, Indiana (tolls & Louisville, 
i Lou lsv. N. Alb. &Chic. 1st 0’s. .1910 
8 Chic. Ind. & Louisv. ref. g. 5’s. .1947 

f • refunding g. 6’ s 1947 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Mil. & St. Paul 1st 7’s $ g, R.d..l902 

1st 7’s £ 1902 

1st m. Iowa & D. 7’s.. .1899 i 

1st m.C. & M. 7’s 1903 

Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7‘s, 1905 
1st 7’s, Iowa & I), ex, 1908 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
1st 5’s, La.C. & I)a v... 1919 
1st So. Min. div. 0’s.. ..1910 
1st H’st & I)k. div. 7’s, 1910 

5’s 1910 | 

Chic. & Pac. div. 0’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. 5’s, 1021 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5*s, 1926 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Wis. & Min. div. 5’s... 1921 

terminal 5’s 1914 

Far. & So. 6’s ussu 1924 

cont.si’k. fM5’s 1916 

Dakota & (it. S. 5’s... 1918 
g. m. g. 4’s, series A.. .1989 

registered 

gen. g. 3%’s, series B.1989 
• registered.. 
Mil. & N. 1st M. L. 6’s, 1910 
1st convt. 6’s 1913 



Chic. & 



Northwestern cons. 7’s. .1915 

coupon gold 7’s 1902 

registered d. gold 7’s .1902 
sinking fund 6’s..l879-1929 

registered 

5’s 1879-1929 

registered 

debenture 5’s 1933 

registered 

25 year deben. 5’s 1909 

registered 

30 year deben. 5’s 1921 

registered 

extension 4’s 1886-1926 

registered 

gen. g. 3%’s 1987 

» registered 

Escanaba & L. Superior 1 st 6 's. .1901 
Des Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 



Amount. 



650.000 

400.000 

3.007.000 

1.722.000 

1.785.000 

300.000 

501.000 

28.924.000 

2.315.000 

9.000. 000 

5.896.000 
2 . 818 . 001 ) 

9.050.000 

5.856.000 

3.150.000 

2.320.000 

28.110.000 

8 . 000 . 000 

8.241.000 

2.989.000 

2.653.000 

9.767.000 } 

4.636.000 

3.000. 000 

3.177.000 

4.700.000 

2.246.000 

76,000 

1.7 15.000 

9.075.000 

2.996.000 

4.000. 000 

2.500.000 

7.432.000 

5.677.000 

990.000 

3.000. 000 

25.340.000 

3.083.000 

2.840.000 

1.360.000 

4.755.000 

4.748.000 

1.250.000 
5 - 19.000 

2.856,030 

23.676.000 

2.500.000 

2.155.000 

5.092.000 

10.308.000 

10.357.000 

0,069,000 

7.197.000 

9.800.000 

5.900.000 

[ 10,000,000 



► 18,632,000 
[ 7,368,000 

455.000 

600.000 



InVst 

paid. 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



Price. Date. 



J A J 
M & S 
MAS 
J & J 
F A A 
M A N 
A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
MAN 
MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
F A A 
MAS 
F A A 
M A N 
M A N 
MAS 
A A O 
J A D 
J A I) 
A A () 
M A N 
M A N 
J A .1 



95% May 
101*4 Apr. 
102*4 Apr. 
110% Apr. 

104 Feb. 
106% Feb. 
105% Oct. 
115% Apr. 

105 Mar. 
112% Apr. 
14 3% Apr. 
111% Jun. 
105% Apr. 
102 Apr. 
100 Apr. 
107% Jan. 
112% Apr. 

97 May 
121% Apr. 
105% Apr. 
116% Apr. 
112 Apr. 
134 Jan. 
115% Apr. 
103% Nov 
107 Feb. 



27, ’98 
29/99 

29, '99 
19, ’99 

1,’99 

24,3)9 

30. ’95 

26, ’99 
16,'99 
29, ’99 

28, ’99 
6 , ’99 

19/99 

1, ’99 
11, ’99 
18,’99 
28/99 

9, ’99 
11, ’99 

27, ’99 
21, ’99 

2, ’96 
23, ’99 
28/99 
,18,’98 
23, ’99 



A J 116% Mur. 20/99 
AJ 104% Apr. 29, ’99 
110 % ‘ 



J 
J 

J A J 



[ Apr. 21 , ’99 



j .TAJ 
( .IA.I 
J A .) 
J A .J 
J A J 
A J 
A .1 
A .1 
A .) 
A J 



A J 
A J 
A J 



A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Q 
J i 
A J 
.1 A D 
J A D 

Q F 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
M A N 
M A N 
M A N 
M A N 
A A O 
A A O 
F A 15 
F A 15 
MAN 

Q F 
J A .1 
F A A 



168 Mar. 
120 Feb. 
168% Apr. 
168% Apr. 
168% Apr. 
168% Apr. 
120% Mar. 
115% Nov. 
122 Apr. 
131 Apr. 
109 Mar. 
121% Mar. 
122% Apr. 
121% Apr. 
112% Apr. 
115% Dec. 
120% Apr. 
11T% Apr. 
127% Jan. 
106% July 
114 Feb. 
114% Apr. 
105% Feb. 



22, ’99 
8 , ’94 

10,'99 
12, ’99 

12, ’99 

13, ’99 
10, ’99 
,30/98 

27, ’99 
15, ’99 
13, '99 

23, ’99 

28, ’99 
21, ’99 

24, ’99 
14/98 
27/99 
28/99 
27/98 

9/97 

16/99 

28/99 

19/98 



121 

126 



Dec. 27/98 
Jan. 30/99 



144% Apr. 
114% Apr. 
114 Apr. 
122% Mar. 
117% Oct. 
106% Apr. 
105% Mar. 
122 Mar. 
119% I>ec. 
111% Apr. 
109% Mar. 
118 Apr. 

107 Nov. 

108 Apr. 
106% Feb. 
109% Apr. 
103 Nov, 
107% May 
127 Apr. 



19/99 
24/99 
14/99 
13/99 
24/98 
27/99 
28/99 
20/99 
27/98 
5/99 
19/97 
11/99 
20/95 
27/99 
20/96 
26/99 
19/98 
26/98 
8/84 I 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


101 % 


101 * 


20,666 


102 % 

no% 


101 % 

110 % 


10,000 

1,000 


115% 


115 * 


87,666 


113" 


112 % 


lKooo 


145% 


141% 


67,200 


105% 


105% 


' 6,666 


102 


102 


11,000 


100 


100 


4,000 


112 % 


108% 


' ' 475,666 


121 % 


121 % 


1,000 


107 


105% 


14,000 


110 % 


116% 


9,000 


115% 


lift ’ 


45,666 


104% 


95" 


97,666 


110 % 


106% 


31,000 


168% 


168% 


1,000 


168% 


1)48% 


7,000 


168% 


168% 


167,000 


168% 


168 7 


1,000 


1ST 


1 : n" 


7 * 666 


131 


131 


7,000 


122 % 


121 % 


73,666 


121 % 


120 % 


12,000 


112 % 


112 % 


6,000 


120 % 


119 ‘ 


12,000 


117% 


116 


106,000 


114% 


111 % 


* * 43^666 


144% 


144 


4,000 


114% 


113 


25,000 


114 


114 


2,000 


107" 


106% 


16,000 


111 % 


iii* 


3,000 


118 ' ‘ 


iis 


5,000 


109" 


ibe" 


19,000 


109% 

J !”! 


105% 


341,000 
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THE BANKERS * MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



Amount. 



i Price. Date. High. Lou'.l Total. 



Iowa Midland 1st mortg.8’s — 1900 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Milwaukee & Madison 1st 6’s. ..1906 

Ottumwa C. F. & St. 1st 5’s 1909 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Mil., Luke Shore & We’n 1st G’s.1921 

• con. deb. 5’s 1907 

• ext. & impt. s.fd g. 6’sl929 

• Michigan div. 1st 6’s..l924 

• Ashland div. 1st 6’s.. . . 1925 , 

• income 

Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 I 

■ registered 1917 I 

. gen. g. 4’s 1988 ( 

• registered ) 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 1st 4’s.l905 

. 1st 2%’s 1905 

• extension 4 s 

Keokuk & Des M. 1st mor. 5’s. .1923 > 

. » small bond 1923 

Chic.,St.P., Mlnn.&Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 
( Chic., St. Paul & Minn. 1st «’s. .1918 
-< North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..l930 

( St. Paul & Sioux City lsttJ’s 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s.. 1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. lsts’k. Fdg. 6’s. 1919 

• gen'l inortg. g. 6’s 1932 

Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s. ..1921 

• coupons oil 

Cin., Ham. & Day. eon.s’k. f’d 7’s.l905 

J . 2d g. 4%’s 1937 

1 Cin., Day. & Ir’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s..l9il 
City Sub. R’y, llalto. 1st g. 5’s.. ..1922 
Clev., Ak’n Ar Col. eq. and 2d g.6's.l930 
Clev. & Can.Tr.Co.ctfs. 1st 5’s for.1917 

Clev.,Cin.,Chic.&St.L. gen. m.4’s.l 99.3 
» do Cairo div. 1st g. 4’s.. 1939 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s. 1990 

» registered 

Sp’gfleld & Col. div. 1st g. 4's. ..1940 
White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. . ..1940 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chic. 1st g.4’s.l936 

• registered 

• con. 6’s 1920 

Cin.,S’dusky&Clev.con.lst g.5’sl928 
Ind. Bloom. & W., 1st pfd. 7’s. .1900 
Ohio, Ind. A W., 1st pfd. 5’s. . . .1938 
Peoria & Eastern 1st con. 4’s.. .1940 

• income 4’s 1990 

Clev., C., C. & Ind. 1st. 7’s s’k. f'd. 18911 
» consol mort g. 7’s 1914 

• sink, fund 7’s 1914 

• gen. consol 6’s 1934 

■ registered 

^Cin., Sp. 1st m.C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 

Clev. ,I.o rain &Wheel’gcon.lst 5’sl933 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 2-3-4’s 1947 

- 1st g. 4’s 1947 

Col., Hock. Vul.A Tol. eon.g. 5’s., 

J. P. M. ctf., $85 pd...l031 

• stumped assented 

» gen.g.O’s, J.P.M.ctf.std.1904 

■ gen. lien g. 4's 1996 

• registered 

< onn., Passuinpsic Riv's 1st g. 4’s. 1943 
Delaware, Lack. A \V. mtge 7’s..l907 

'Syracuse, Ring. A N. V. 1st 7’s.. 1900 
Morris A Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

• bonds, 7’s 1900 

• 7’s 1871-1901 

» 1st e. gtd 7’s 1915 

• registered 



1,086,000 

1.592.000 

1.600.000 
1,000,000 
1 ,50U,( « X) 

5.000. 000 

436.000 

4.148.000 

1.281.000 

1.000. 000 I 

500.000 

12 . 100.000 j 

47.971.000 | 

1,200,000 

1 , 200,000 

672.000 

2.750.000 ; 

i 3,789.666 

2.624.000 

800.000 

6.070.000 
13,000,000 

783,000 I 

9.868.000 

5.753.000 



108 Oct. 21, ’98 
127 Apr. 17,’96 
117% Feb. 6,’90 

111 Jan. 5, ’99 

113 Apr. 24, ’99 
141% Apr.25,’99 
10 5% Feb. 24, '97 
121% Apr. 14, '99 121% 120 

138 Dec. 13, ’98 .... 

14214 Apr. 25, ’99 14214 

112 Apr. 27, ’96 .... 



113 113 

14U4 140)4 



142)4 



133)4 Mar.80,’99 ... 

! 134 Apr. 10, ’99 13 4 
110 Apr. 27, ’99 UOU 
107)4 Apr. 6,’99 lVP/ t 
98 Mar. 30, ’99 
83% Apr. 29, '98 ! 

I 83 Mar. 15, ’97 I 
1 11414 Apr.25,’99 
100 Apr. 15, ’97 
139)4 Apr.28,’99 
i 137 Apr. 14, '99 
140 Mar. 23, ’99 
131 Apr.18,'99 

100 Apr. 29. *99 
106 June22,’98 
1 20% Mar. 14, '99 
98)4 Mar. 13,'93 



83)4 
I 114 “ 

131 

101 



996.000 a A o 119 Oct . 26, ’96 

2,000,000 .1 & ,i 10314 Mar. 13, ’97 

3.500.000 m&n 112% Mar. 21, ’99 

2.430.000 .7 ft D 105%Apr. 17,’95 

730.000 p ft a 

1,907, OCX! I 90 Apr. 21, ’99 



7.574.000 .7 ft D 

5.000. 000 j & .1 

9.750.000 ' M ft N 

1.035.000 m ft s 

650.000 j ft j 

4.000. 000 .1 ft .1 

7.685.000 q f 

731.000 

2.571.000 

1.000. 000 

500.000 

8.103.000 
4,000,000 



M ft N 
.1 ft .1 
J ft J 

Q J 
A ft O 
A 



3.000. 000 

3.991 .000 -j 

3.205.000 -J 

1.000. 000 

4.300.000 A ft oj 

2.936.000 J J Q & J J | 

6.250.000 j ft j 

1 , 011 , t )00 .7 ft .1 



M ft N 
J ft D 
.1 ft D 
.7 ft .7 
.7 ft .7 
A ft O 



95% Apr.27,’99 
91V.. Dec. 5, ’98 

102) 4 Apr. 24, ’99 

90 Mar. 24, ’97 
87 Oct. 22, ’95 
87 Aug.31.’98 

96U Apr. 24, ’99 

103) 4 Mar. 30, ’99 
95 Nov. 15, ’94 

107)4 June 30, ’93 
114 Oct. 7, ’97 
103)4 Apr. 29, ’90 

85)4 Apr. 30, ’99 
30 Apr. 29, ’99 

102)4 Feb. 10,’99 
137% Dee. 27,’98 
119% Now 19,’89 
132% Nov. 26, ’98 



108)4 Feb. 10, ’99 
107 Dec. 27. ’98 
130 Feb. 16,’99 

65)4 Apr. 28,*’99 
74)4 Apr.27,’99 



208,000 

7.792.000 

1.941.000 
[ 1,556,000 

1,900,090 

3.067.000 

1.966.000 
5,000,000 

281,000 
4,991, (XXI 

!- 12,151,000 



M ft S 



.7 ft 7) 

J ft .7 
|J ft J, ... 
a ft o 102 
M ft s 124 
A ft o 126 
M&N 144 
1 .J ft .11 109 
A ft O 111 



74 Mar. 
79 Apr. 
30% Apr. 



28, ’99 
26, ’99 
25, ’99 



Dec. 

Nov 

July 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Mar. 



1 .7 & D, 143% Mar. 
j & rr 140 Oct. 



27, ’93 
. 7, ’98 
23, ’98 

28, ’99 
23, ’97 
14, ’99 
25, ’99 
2G,’98 



133% 

107 

107% 

83% 

m% 

138 * 
137 

131 * 
99 



91 89 



95% 

102% 



8,000 

7,006 

' 16,666 

“£666 



30.000 
2,803,000 

3,000 

**'£666 

“ii.ooo 

25.666 

10.000 

2.666 

509,000 



92% 

102 % 



97 96% 



103% 103% 



30 



6-5% 

74% 



79% 

31 



63% 

72)| 



73 

29% 



104.000 

283.000 
'“MOO 



4,000 



1,000 

* 406.666 

118,000 



101.000 

45,000 



300,000 

38,000 
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Google 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal | AmounU 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



i N. Y., Lack. A West’n. 1st 6’s... 1921 

. const. 5’s 1928 

> terml. imp. 4’s. 1923 

r arren 2d 7’s 1903 

Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. Ts.. .1917 

• rew 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7’s 1906 i 

• registered 

. 6’s 1906 

• registered 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st c. 7’s 1921 

1st r 7’s 1921 

Denver Con. T’way Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1933 
S Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s.... 1010 
1 MetropoTn By Co. 1st g. g. 6’s.l911 
Denver A Bio Grande 1st g. 7’s . .1900 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1936 

• con.g.4*4’s 1996 



* impt. m.g.5’8..... 1928 

Des Moines Union By 1st g. 6's..l917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. is. 1996 



6's..l917 

1996 

1995 



• g. 4s 1995 

Duluth A iron Bange 1st 5’s 1937 

• registered 

. 2d 1 m 6e 1918 

Duluth, Bed Wing A S’n 1st g. 5’s.l928 
Duluth 8o. Shore A At. gold 5's. . 1997 

Elgin Joilet A Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 
Erie, 1st mortgage ex. 7’s 1897 

• 2d extended 5’s. 1919 

• 3d extended 4*4’s. 1923 

• 4th extended 5 f s 1920 

• 5th extended 4’s 1928 

• 1st cons gold T’s 1920 

• 1st cons, fund c. Ts . . .. 1920 

Long Dock consol. 6’s 1963 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Erie 1st 7’s 1916 

Buffalo A Southwestern m 6’s. .1908 

• small 

Jefferson B. B. 1st gtd g 5’s 1909 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 5’s 1982 

N. YVL E. A W.Coaa A B. B. Co. 

1st g currency 6’8. 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. A W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6’s 1913 

N. Y. A Green w’d Lake gt g 6’s..l946 

• small 

Erie B.B. 1st con. g-4s prior bds.. 1996 

• registered 

• gen. lien 94s 1996 

• registered 

N.Y„Sus.AW. 1st refdg. g. 5’s..l987 

. 2dg.4*4’s 1937 

• gen. g.5’8 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5,000 each 

Wilkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1942 

l Midland B. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s.. .1910 

Eureka Springs B’y 1st 6’s, g 1933 

Evans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 6's.l921 

• 1st General g5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6 s. ..1923 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5*8.. .1990 

Evans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 
Flint A Pere Marquette m 6’s 1920 

• 1st con. gold 5’s 1939 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.. 1939 
Florida Cen. A Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 5’s. .1930 

• lstcon. g5*s 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep.Co.lstg4*4’8-1&n 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep.lst fl's. .1921 
Ft. WorttPA Bio Grande 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 1st 5s.. 1913 



J- 5,000,000 1 
[- 3,000,000 ] 
j- 7,000,000 1 

[ 2,000,000 -j 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 

1.934.500 ! 
28,650,(00 ! 

4.348.000 
8.1UH,50U 

628.000 

900.000 

1.250.000 

[ 6,734,000] | 

2 , 000,000 ; 

500.000 

4.000. 000 | 

7.417.000 * 

2.482.000 

2.149.000 i 

4.618.000 I 

2.926.000 | 
709,500 I 

16,890,000 I 

3.699.500 1 

7.500.000 i 

2.380.000 

[ 1,500,000 

2.800.000 
12,000,000 

[ 1,100,000 
[- 3,306,000 
| 1,452,000 

\ 30,000,000 

| 30,927,000 

3.750.000 

453.000 

2.546.000 

\ 2 , 000 , 000 ] 

3.000. 000 

3.500.000 | 

500.000 

8.000. 000 I 

2^223,000 | 

375.000 

450.000 : 

1.591.000 j 

3.999.000 

2.600.000 

3.083.000 1 

3.000. 000 1 

423.000 I 

4.370.000 

1.000. 000 

8.176.000 

2.863.000 
2,000,000 



Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 


142 Apr. 26, *99 


142 


14 2 


1,000 


118*4 Apr. 5, *99 


118*4 


118*4 


1,000 


it)8 Aug. 1*95 


.... 


.... 




146 Sept.l3,*98 








143 May 4/96 








120*4 Apr.21/99 


130*4 


1&& 


8,000 


128*4 Feb. 12. *94 








11794 Feb. 21, *99 








114*4 Apr. 25, *90 


114*4 


114*4 


3,000 


153 Mar. 20, ’90 








141 May 6, *98 








92 Jan. 24/99 








108V* Mar. 8,*99 


.... 


.... 




102*4 Apr. 28, *99 




iw*i 


193,000 


110 Apr. 29, *99 


U0*4 


108% 


38,000 


107& Apr. 28, *99 


107% 


106 


12,000 


108 Apr. 27, *99 


108 


107*4 


7,000 


67 Mar. 24, ’95 








109*4 Apr. 27, *99 


108)4 


109 


8,000 


101*4 July 23, *89 








92*4 Feb. 117*98 








11494 Apr. 24/99 


iiik 


113*4 


22,000 


110 Apr. 25, ’90 


no 


100*4 


61,000 


117 Apr. 4, *99 


117 


U7 


5,000 


119*4 Aug. 2, *98 








112 Nov.11/98 








123*4 Mar. 30, *99 








106*4 Apr. 14, *99 


106*4 


106 


4,000 


143*4 Apr. 29, *99 


143*1 


142*4 


24,000 


143 Dec. 30, *98 








139*4 Apr. 14/99 


1®*4 


139*4 


4,000 


140 Feb. 6, *99 
















106 Feb. 8, *99 








H6*4 Apr. 28, *99 


116*4 


lie* 


57,000 


102 Aug. 81, *96 




.... 




109 Oct. 27,*98 




.... 




0Bf4 Apr. 29, *90 


94 


06 


278,000 


93f| Mar. 13. *99 








72*4 Apr. 28, *99 


73 


*72** 


179^666 


110 Apr.21,*99 


no 


106*4 


26,000 


92*4 Aug.25/98 








98 Apr. 28, *99 


98*4 


97* * 


107,000 


U1 Oct. 6/96 




.... 




i08 Apr. 29, *99 


108*4 


106** 


68,000 


120 Apr.28/99 


120 


120 


19,000 


66 Nov.l0,*97 








124 Apr. 24, ’99 


124** 


124** 


io,ooo 


103*4 Apr. 24, *99 


104*4 


10894 


43,000 


! 110 May 10, *93 








! 95 Sept.15/91 








' 99% Apr. 21, *99 


mi 


98** 


56,000 


12244 Apr. 18,’99 


1225I 


121 


26,000 


104 Apr. 28, *99 


104 


102*4 


34,000 


1103 Apr. 19, ’99 


10394 


103 


25,000 


101 Mar. 20, *99 








80*4 May 14/90 








! 105 Mar. 11/98 








| 85*4 Apr. 29/99 


86 


83 


260,000 


, 64% Apr. 30/99 


66 


64*4 


87,000 


1 10344 Apr. 26/99 


10394 


100 


33,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota_ sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Geo. A Ala. Ry. 1st pref. g. 5’s. . .1946 

» 1st con. g5s 1946 

Ga. Car. A N. By. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Houston E. A W. Tex. 1st g S’ 8. .1938 

Illinois Centra], total out- 
standing 913,950,000 

• 1st g. 4’s 1894-1951 

• registered 

• 1st gold 3%’s 1951 

• registered 

' 1st g 3s sterl. £500,000..1961 

• registered 

• collat. trust gold 4’s. . 1952 

. coT.t.g.4sL.N.O.ATex.l963 

• registered 

• col, trust 2-10 g. 4’s. . .1904 

• registered 

r WeSt’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

• registered 

• Louisville div.g.3%’s. 1963 

• registered 

• St. Louis div. g.S’s.... 1961 

• registered 

. g.3%’s 1951 

• registered 

• Cairo Bridge 4’s g 1950 

• registered 

Middle div. registered 5’s 1921 

• Sp’gfleld div lstg 8%’s,1951 

• registered 

Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold 5’s. . . .1951 

• gold 6’s, registered 

• g. 3%’s 1951 

• registered 

• Memph. div. lstg. 4’s, 1951 

• registered 

Belleville A Carodt 1st 6’s 1923 

St. Louis, South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1931 
Carbond’e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1932 

Ind., Dec. A West. 1st g. 5’s 1935 

Indiana. 111. A Iowa 1st refdg. 5’s.l948 
Internal. A Gt. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold. 1919 

* 2d g.S’s... 190S 

* 8dg.4’s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5’s 1938 

Kansas C. A M. R. A B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 5’s 1929 | 

Kan.C.Pitt. AGulf 1st A col. g. 5’s 1923 
Kings Co. El. series A. 1st g. 5’s. .1925 ' 
Fulton El. 1st m. g. 5’s series A. .1929 | 

Lake Erie A Western 1st g. 5’s. . .1987 I 

i * 2dmtge. g. 5’s 19411 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5’s. . . 1945 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 6’s 1997 

* registered 

Lehigh Yal. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4i’s.l940 

* registered ! 

Lehigh Yal. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s.l941 

* registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s.l933 

* registered 1933 

Lehigh A N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 

* registered 

j Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 0’s 1914 

1 “ “ g. gtd 5’s 1914 

Lit. Rock A M., tr. co. ctfs. for 1st 

g.5’s 1937 

Long Island 1st cons. 6’s 1931 

* 1st con. g. 4’s 1931 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1938 

• Ferry 1st g. 4%’s 1922 

• g. 4’s 1932 , 

• deb. g. 5’s 1934 ' 



Amount. 



2.230.000 

2.922.000 

5.300.000 

2.700.000 



j- 1,500,000 
| 2,499,000 
| 2,500,000 
[ 15,000,000 
| 24,679,000 
| 4,806,000 
\ 5,425,000 
[ 14,320,000 
[ 4,939,000 

j- 0,321,0 0 

{ 3,000,000 

000,000 

} 2,000,000 

• 10,555,000 
| 1,352,000 

| 3,500,000 

470.000 

538.000 

241.000 

1.824.000 

2.500.000 

7.954.000 
0,593,000 

2.722.000 
0,572,000 

3,000,000 

22,578,000 

3.177.000 

1.979.000 

7.250.000 

3.025.000 

2.500.000 

[ 5,000,000 
15,000,000 

[- 10,000,000 
[ 10,280,000 
j- 2,000,000 

750.000 

1.250.000 

3.145.000 

3.610.000 

1.121.000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 

325.000 
1,500,000 



Last Sale. 



TnVst 1 

Paii Priee. Date. 



a k o 

J A J 
J A J 

MAN 



I JAJ 

) JAJ 
J JAJ 
I JAJ 
MAS 
M A 
MAN 
MAN 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
F A A 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
J A D 



100 Dec. 12, ’f 



108 

108 



Apr.28,’99 
Apr. 29, ’99 



F A A 
JAJ 
JAJ 
J D 15 
J D 15 
J D 15 
J D 15 
J A D 
JA D 
J A D 
MAS 
MA S| 

JAJ 
A A O 
MAN 
MAS 
MAS 
J A D, 

A A O 
A A O! 
JAJ 

MAS 

JAJ 
JAJ 
A AO] 
MAN 
MAN 
I JAJ 
1 JAJ 
A A O 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 

j mas! 

) MAS, 
A A O 
A A O 
Q J 



Apr. 8.TO 
Nov.23,’98 
107 Apr. 29, ’99 
102* Apr. 15, ’98 
92% July 30, TO 



100 Apr. 20, ’99 
104% Jan. ao.TO 
100% Apr. 25, ’99 



10 0% Sept.28,’98 

i08‘ ' Apr.' 25 ,'to 

i6i% Apr. 29,TO 

*9i * Apr.20,’99 

i04% Apr.’27,’’99 
108* Apr. 28,’99 
101% Sept. lO,^ 

il6% A ug.10,’95 



128 Apr. 25, TO 
123 Sept. 12, *97 
100 Apr. 15, ’99 



104% Feb. 17,’98 



Q J 
Q J 
J A D 
M A Si 
J A D 
J A D 



121 Feb. 24, ’99 
93 Dec. 2, ’97 
90 Nov. 22, ’98 

105% Apr. 22, ’99 
106 Apr. 21,TO 
125% Apr.24,’99 
95 Apr.28,’99 

02% Apr. 29, ’99 
110 Apr.20,’99 



67% Apr. 29, ’99 
85 Mar. 29, ’99 

89 Apr. 3, TO 

120 Apr. 25,’99 
108% Apr. 29, TO 
105 Mar. 30, TO 
101 Aug. 8, ’98 

107 ’ ’ Apr.' i 7, 'TO 

i 13% Mar.l3,TO 
109% July 1,’97 

90 Feb. 7,TO 

* Feb. ' 0, TO 



101 Sept.16,’97 

35% Apr. 20, TO 
124 Apr. 19, TO 



April Sales. 



101 Apr. 22, TO 
99% Mar. 7, TO 
91 Sept.27,’97 

100 May 26, ’97 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


108** 


108* 


22.000 


104 


106 


27,000 


118% 113% 


10,000 


107% 107 


7,000 


100** 


104% 


40,000 


ioT* 


io r 


61,000 


108'* 


108 * 


25,000 


106% 


98* 


1,732,000 


W% 


5% 


838,500 


104% 


90" 


547,000 


103% 


108% 


100,000 


128"' 


128 ' 


4,000 


idri" 


100“ 


5,000 


105% 


:.'.*.* 


1,000 


106 


105^ 


19,000 


126 




7,000 


96 


92 


230,500 


62% 


00 


79,000 


110 


108% 


9,000 


08" 


03* 


1.084,000 


89~ 


«r 


looo 


121 


118 


17,000 


108% 


108 


23,000 


107" 


107" 


0,000 


35% 


35 


3,000 


124 


123 


8,000 


101* 


100* 


20,000 




".**> 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 
Due. 



N. Y. A Rock'y Beach 1st g. 5*s, 1927 

• fid m. inc 1987 

* N. Y. B'kln & M. B.lst c. g. 5*8, ..1965 

Brooklyn A Montauk 1st ft’s 1911 

t 1st 5*s 1911 

Long Isl. B. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. 1st g. g*d 5*8. . . .1943 
. Montauk Ex tens. gtd. g. 5’s. . .1945 
Louisv’e Ev. A St. Louis 

• 1st oon.TrCo.ct. gold 5*8.1989 

* Gen. mtg. g. 4’s. 1943 

' Louis.ANash.Cecilian brch. 7*s..l907 
. N. O. A Mobile 1st 6’s, lu30 

• fid 6’s I960 

. E., Hend. A N. 1st 6*s. .1919 

• general mort. 6*8. 1980 

• Pensacola div. 6*8. 1900 

• St. Louis div. 1st 6*s. . .1981 

. 2d 3*8 1980 

. Nash. A Dec. 1st 7*s. . . 1900 

• So. A N. Ala. si’g fd.6s.1910 

• con. gtd. g. 5’s. 1936 

• goldS’s 1937 

• Unified gold 4’s. 1940 

• registered 1940 

. coD. tr 5-00 g 4*8 . . 1903-1918 

• Pen. A At. 1st 6*8, g. g, 1921 

» collateral trust g. 5*8, 1931 

• L.& N.A Mob.A Montg 

1st. g. 4*4s 1945 

• N. Fla. A 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1907 I 

Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s 1987 

k L.AN. Louv.Cin.ALex. g. 4*4*s, 1931 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4*s.l945 
Louisville Rail w*y Co. 1st c. g. 5*s, 1930 



Manhattan Railway Con. 4*s 1990 t 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6*s 1908 

. fid 6*8 1899 



Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’o g.B’s, 1984 
Market St. Cable Railway lst6’s, 1913 



Metro. St. Ry. gen. col. tr.g.5*s...l997 
’ B*way A 7th a ve. 1st con. g. 5*8, 1997 

* registered 

Col u mb. A 9th ave.lst gtd g 5*s, 1998 

* registered 

Lex ave A Pa v Fer 1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 

* registered 

Mexican Central. 

* con. mtge. 4*8 1911 

* 1st con. inc. 3*8 1989 

* fid 3*8 1939 

* equip. A collat.g. 6*s.... 1917 
Mexican lnternat*l 1st con g. 4*8, 1942 

Mexican Nat. 1st gold 6*s 1907 

* fid inc.6V‘A” 1917 coup.due 
March 1, 1889, stamped 1*4* paid 

* 2d inc. 6*s “B*\. 1917 

Mexican Northern lstg. 6’s 1910 

* registered 

MiLElec.R.ALight con.3OjT\g.6’s.l906 



i 

f 



1 



f 

1 



Minneapolis A St. Louis 1st g. 7*8.1927 

• 1st con. g. 6’s 1984 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7’s 1909 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. 7’s. . .1910 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s 1921 

Minneapolis A Pacific 1st m. 5*s.. 1936 I 

• stamped 4*8 pay. of int. gtd. f 



Amount . 



964.000 
1,000,000 
1,706,000 

250.000 

750.000 



Jnt’st 
Paid . 

i. 



Last 8ale. 



April Sales. 



Price. Date. High. Low . Total, 



MAS 100 Jan. 17,*99| 

8 106*4 July 9, *97 

A to 107 Jan. 31, *99 I 

mas i07*4 July 16,^ I 



1,426,000 I Q JAN 100*4 Apr. 27, *99 100*4 100*4 
300,000 J A J 
300,000 J A J 



8.627.000 

2.432.000 

435.000 

5.000. 000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1.990.000 

9.794.000 

580.000 
3,500,(00 

3.000. 000 

1.900.000 

1.942.000 
a.673,000 

1.764.000 

14,994.000 • 

12,500,000! 

2.753.000 ' 

5.129.000 

4.000. 000 

2.096.000 

6.742.000 
3^58,000 

8 . 000 . 000 

4.600.000 

24.665.000 

10.818.000 

4.000. 000 

2,544,000* 

3.000. 000 

12,500,000 

7.650.000 

3.000. 000 

5.000. 000 



J A J 
M AS 

M A 

J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
MAS 
M A 8 
M A 8 
J A J 
A A O 
PA A 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
P A A 
M A N 

MAS 
FA A 
J A J 
M AN 

MAS 

J A J 

A A O 

J A J 

MAN 

J A D 
J A J 

F A A 
J A D 
J A D 
MA 8 
MA 8 
MA 8 
MA 8 



59.011.000 J A J 

17.072.000 JULY 

11.310.000 JULY 

950.000 lAAO 

4.635.000 MAS 

11.075.000 | J A D 

12.265.000 I M A 8 
12,265,000 | A 

1.313.000 j * £ 

6.103.000 | F A A 

950.000 j AD 
5,000,000 I M A N 

1.015.000 j J A D 

636.000 i J A D 

1.382.000 j J A A 

3.208.000 ! j A J 



62 

9 



Apr. 29, *99 
Mar. 28, *99 



106 Nov. 11, *97 
131*4 Apr. 4, *99 
121*4 Apr. 19, *99 
117 Nov.22,*98 

Apr. 20, *99 
Apr. 19, *97 
Dec. 7, ‘97 
May 25, *95 
Nov.l7,*98 
90*4 Sept. 30, *96 
108*4 Apr. 5, *99 
109*4 Apr. 4,*99 
99 Apr. 29, *99 
88 Feb. 07,*93 
99 Apr. 29, *99 
112*4 Apr. 26, *99 
110 Apr. 18, *99 



62 



131*i 

12l*i 



120 

107 

125 

67 

107 



131V 



120*4 119*4 
107 107 



108*4 108*4 
110 109 

99 96 

99“ 90*4 
112*4 112 
110 109 



109*4 July 18, *98 

107*4 Apr. fi6,*99 107*4 107*4 
95*4 Apr. 24,*99 95*4 95 

103 Jan. 18,*98 1 



109 Mar.l9,*98 .... 

110*4 Apr. 28, *99 112*4 

120 Apr. 27, *99 120 
102*4 Apr. 4,*99 102*4 



109*4 

van 



123 Apr. 28, *99 

124 Apr. 27, *99 
112*4 May 29, *98 

125 Apr. 19, *99 



123*4 121 
124 124 

125“ 125" 



125*4 Apr. 28, *99 126 125*4 



68*4 Jan. 4,*99 | . 
24Vl Apr. 29, *96 fi 
13*4 Apr.29,*99 | 1 



88*4 Apr. 29, *99 j 

90 Mar. 6,*95 
15 Dec. 7, *98 I 



14 Apr. 5, *99 
97 Feb. 11, ’97 



105*4 Feb. 16, *99 



% 

88*4 



14 



16*4 

m 

87“ 



14 



150 

115 

125 

127 

128 



Apr. 20, *99 
Apr. 18, *99 
Jan. 27,*99 ; 
Jan. 27, *99 
Dec. 12, *98 



150 

115 



150 

118*4 



102 Mar. 26, *87! 



2.000 



190,000 



4,006 

15,000 

* 14JW0 

1,000 



10,000 

14,000 

231,000 

“ 343:666 

8,000 

14,000 



52.000 

29.000 



2,291,500 

87.000 

11.000 



806,000 

2,000 



5,000 

’ 8,666 



592,000 

2,510,000 



238,000 



25,000 



1,000 

12,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. Amount 



,, 8. 8. M. A Allan. 1st g. 4*8.1988 ! OMnnno 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. f H * Z80 * UU0 

Minn*, 8. P. A S. 8. M., 1st c.g. 4’s. 1838 | 8,710,000 



stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn. 8t, R’y 1st con. g. 5*s 1919 



Missouri. K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1900 

2d mtjre. g. 4*s 1900, 

1st ext gold 5’s 1044 ! 

of Texas 1st gtd g. 5V1942 
Kan. C. A P. 1st g.4’s.!990 
Dal. A Waco 1st g.g. 5’sl940 
Boone vi lie Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s... 1906 

Tebo. A Neosho 1st 7’s 1908 

Mo Kan. A East’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s. 1942 i 



4,060,000 



30.718.000 
80,000,000 

908.000 

2.685.000 

2.500.000 

1.840.000 

668.000 

187,000 

4,000,000 



I 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 

3d mortgage 7*8. 1906 

trusts gold 6*s. 1917 

registered 

1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

registered 

Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*8.1938 

• 2d extended g. 5*8. 1938 

Verdigris V’y Ind. A W. 1st 6*8.1926 
Leroy A Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5*s. 1926 
Bt. L. A I*rn. Mt. 1st ex. 4%’s. ..1897 

• 2d. ext. g. 5*8 1946 

• Ark’nsas b’nchext 5’sl895 

• g. con. R.R. A 1. gr. 5*sl931 

• stamped gtd gold 5*s. .1901 

Mob. A Birm- prior lien, g. 5 * 8 . . .1945 
i small 

• inc. g. 4*s 1945 

• small 



Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6*8. .1927 
r • 1st entension6*s 1927 

• gen. g. 4’s 1908 

• Montg’rydiv.lstg.5*s.l947 

8t. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4*8 1931 | 

Nashville, Chat. A 8t. L. 1st 7*s.. .1913 

• 2d 6’s 1901 

• 1st cons. g. 6’s 1928 

. 1st 6’s T. A Pb 1917 

. 1st 6’s McM. M.W. A A1.1917 | 

• 1st g.6*s Jasper Branch .1923 



N. O. A N. East, prior lien g.6*s..l915 
N. Y. Cent. A Hud. R. 1st c. 7*8. .1903 

9 1st registered 1903 

9 debenture 5*s 1904 

9 debenture 5’s reg 

9 reg. deben. 5’s 1889-1904 

* debenture g.4’s.. 1890-1905 

* registered 

9 deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. .1906 

* registered 

* g. mort gage 8%s 1997 

9 • registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s..l996 

* registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 3)$s 1998 

* registered 

Harlem 1st mortgage 7*8 c 1900 

* 7’s registered 1900 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4’s. 1966 

* reg. certificates 

West Shore 1st guaranteed 4’s 

* registered 



14.904.000 

3.828.000 

j- 14,376,000 

| 7,000,000 

7.000. 000 

2.573.000 

750.000 

520.000 

4.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

2.500.000 

21.769.000 

6.945.000 

374.000 

226.000 

700.000 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

974.000 

9.547.000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

6.300.000 

1.000. 000 

6.213.000 

800.000 

750.000 I 

871.000 j 

1.320.000 | 
[ 19,917,000 1 

1 

I j- 5,408,000 ! 

706.000 i 
| 6,180,000 1 

} 4,194,000 j 
[ 88,020,000 

| [ 18,484,000 I 

1 

i [ 90,420,000 
| 12,000.000 
| [ 1,660,000 | 
| J- 50,000,000 j 



JnTst 
Paid . 



Last Salk. 



Apbfl Balks. 



Price. Date. High. Low. Total 



J A J 



94 Apt 2, ’95 
8994 June 18, *91 



j a j ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

j A J 97 Dec. 18, *95 



Apr. 29, *99 
Apr. 29, *99 
Apr. 27,*99 
Apr. 28. *99 
Apr. 26, *99 
Apr.27,*99 




J A D 



106 


Apr. 29,*99 


m 

99 


Apr. 28,*99 
Mar. 1,*99 
Apr. 29, *99 


96 


Apr. 28**99 


108 

115 


Apr. 28, *99 
Apr. 20**99 





i Apr. 27, *99 
Apr. 28, *90 
[Apr. 6, *99 
I Apr.29.*99 
[Mar. 13, *90 




j A J 12914 Apr. 27, *99 
J AD, 118)4 Apr. 25, *99 

q j | » Apr. 

PA A; 108 Apr.26,*99 

M A a 86 Dec. 17, *96 

13214 Apr. 8, *99 
| 106% Nov. 9, *97 
I 105% Apr. 27,*90 



1106 Mar. 24, *96 
! 116 Mar. 22, *99 

Aug.l3,*94 
Apr.ll,*90 
Apr. 15, *99 
Apr. 28, *99 
Jan. 26, *99 
Feb. 21**98 
Dec. 20, *98 
10494 Feb. 5**98 
106 Apr. 24**99 
10494 June 30, *98 
112% Apr. 36, *99 
112)4 Apr. 14, *99 

100) 4 Apr. 28**99 
99 Apr. 4,*99 

101) 4 Apr. 29,*99 
100 Apr. 25, *99 
106 Mar. 14**90 
106 Mar. 21**99 

: 108 May 7**97 

i 

! 114% Apr. 28, *99 
1 113)4 Apr. 27**99 



129)4 

11814 


127% 

11814 


40,000 

UJOO 


88 


84 


196,000 


108* 


107)4 


70,000 


138% 


132)4 


18*000 


106** 


106* 


<66*000 


114% 


114* 


10,000 


114% 


114% 


35,000 


100% 


107% 


12,000 




ilia \p 



m 



143.000 

25.000 

190.000 

10.000 

096^)00 

866.000 



176.000 

39,000 
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Int'st 


Last 


Sale. 


April Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. 


Date. 


High. Low. | Total. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. Prtr^par Ammint gjg 



Beech Creek 1st. g. gtd. 4’s.. . . .1936 

» registered 

. 2d gtd. 6’s 1906 

» registered 

Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, I 
1st s. f . int. gtd g. Vs ser. A. 1940 ) 

* small bonds series B 

Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5’s.l942 
B. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 

coup, g.bond currency 

Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5’s. .1916 ; 



J A J 108 Nov. 5/98 1 
5,000,000 j k j m June 17, *98 

600,000 J a J ; 

I J A J 



R.W.AO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5*s.l918 
Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.l915 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4’s..l982 



Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4’a.l991 
Carthage A Adiron lstgtd g. 4’sl981 | 
N. Y. A Putnam 1st gtd g. 4’s. .1993 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5’s 1927 

Lake Shore A Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7’s. 1906 
Lake Shore con. 1st 7’s. 1900 I 

• con. 1st registered. . . .1900 I 

• con. co. 2d 7’s. 1903 . I 

• con. 2d registered.. . .1903 « I 

• g 3%e 1997 i 

• • registered j 



Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s — 1934 
Michigan Cent. 1st con. 7’s.. . . .1902 

• 1st con. 5’s 1902 

• 6’s. 1909 

• coup.5’8. 1931 

. reg. 5’s. 1981 

• mort. 4’s. 1940 

• mtge. 4’s reg 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 6’s. . .1989 
N. Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.l987 



registered. 



9.081.000 | 

130.000 1 

375.000 

400.000 : 

1.800.000 

2.500.000 : 

1 . 100.000 

4.000. 000 

1 ^ 00,000 

924.000 

9.153.000 j 

8.725.000 

28,166,000 ! 

1 . 000 . 000 

840.000 

1.500.000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 

3.576.000 [ 

2,600,000 [ 

476.000 

19.425.000 



95 July 28, ’98 .... 



12814 Apr. 25, *99 12814 



113 Apr. 13, *94 118 
I 107 Aug.13,’98 . . . 

100 Mar. 14, ’94 ... 

i03' * May 22/96 !“ 

12314 Dec. 20,’98 ... 

! 121 Apr. 28, *98 ... 

10614 Apr. 1,’99 106fc 
10614 Feb. 20,’99 ... 

117% Apr. 13/99 U7Ji 
I 11614 Jan. S.’OO ... 
11114 Apr. 27, ’99 lllfc 
: 111 Apr. 27, ’99 111 
10814 Dec. 1/97 ... 

o'et.’ 24,^98 ::: 

112 Mar. 20, ’99 ... 

10414 Dec. 20/98 ... 

122 Feb. 25, ’98 ... 

12114 June21,’98 ... 

121 Dec. 6/97 ... 

106 Feb.25,’98 ... 

108 Jan. 7/98 ... 



i Apr. 27/99 
[ Apr. 19, W 



N. Y., N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4’s.l903 

* con. deb. receipts $1,000 

» small certifs. $100 

Honsatonic R. con. g. 5’s 1997 

New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 

N. Y. A New England 1st 7’s. 1905 

. Ist6’s 1905 



2,000,000 j A D 10414 Oct. 7/97 
15,007,500 i A A o 190 Apr. 25,’99 
1,430,000! 184 Apr. 20/99 



2,838,000 MAN 126 
575 000 MAN 115 
6,000,000 J A J 120< 



AugJSd,^ 
Oct. 15/04 
Apr. 10/90 



4,000,000 J A J 114% Apr. 10/00 114% 114* 



N.Y„Ontario A W»n eon. 1st g. 5’sl909 2,884,000 j A d 1< 

• Refunding 1st g. 4’s 1992 j 11,831,000 M A s 1< 

• Registered $6,000 only. 1 mab H 



N.P. 1st m.R.R.AL.GB.F.g.c.6’8. .1921 ! sgiienno J k J 119% Apr.12, „ 

f • registered f o,8i5,iui j A j 117 Oct. lb.'VS 

i St. Paul AN. Pacific gen 6’s. . . .1923 \ 7 ! faa 181% Dec. 17/ 

l • registered certificates.... I QF 130 8eptJ88, 



Apr. 29, W 
Nov .30, *98 



N. P. By prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4’s. .1997 

{ • registered 1 

> gen. lien g. JTs 2047 1 

• registered 

Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s. .1948 



Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..l983 
Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5’s. . . .1941 j 



Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6’s.l931 

• New River 1st 6’s. 1982 

• imp’ment and ext. 6’s . . .1934 
» 8cro Yal A N.E.lst g.4’s,1989 
. C. C. A T. 1st g. t. g g 5’sl922 



87,770,000 

56,000,000 



830,000 | m a n 102 June 27/9! 



7,283,000 man! 130% Feb. 27/99 

2.000. 000 A AO 128 Nov.25/98 

5.000. 000 FAA 119 Mar. l^TO 
5,000,000 JAN 101 Apr. 24/99 

600,000 J A J 101 Feb. 23,-07 



107% 

105% 


106% 

106% 


179,000 

56,000 


191** 


181 


154,000 


184 


184 


100 


120% 

114% 


&& 


1,000 

2,000 


107% 


107 


152,000 


104% 


103 


286,000 


120 


119% 


5,000 


104% 

104 


101% 

103% 




1,637,000 

6,000 


68% 


67 


801,000 


96 * ' 


98“ 


39,000 


119 


117 


13,000 


101 ' * 


97% 


168,606 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 

Due. 


Amount. 


. . Last Sale. 

Int'at 


April Sales. 


Paid. pric ^ x>ate. 


High 


Lour. 


Total. 


Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. is. 1990 


} 


a&o 95% Apr. 29,’99 




92 


610,000 






> 23,316,000 


A & O 










A&O 








Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s 


.1936 


2,000,000 


J & d 10244 Jan. 2ft, ’98 








• gen. mortg. g G’s 


.1937 


2,428.000 


A & o 85 Dec. 16,'9ft 


.... 






Omaha &St. Lo.lstgUs 


.1901 


2,376,000 


J & J 8246 Mar. 28, ’99 


.... 







Oregon Ry. & Nav. 1st s. f. g. B’s. .1909 


691,000 


,1 & j 1 114 Apr. 28/99 


114 


111% 


27,000 


Oregon R. R. & Nav.Co.eon. g 4’s. 1946 


19,481,000 


.1 & D 10:4% Apr. 28, ’99 


103% 


101 


457.000 


Oregon Short Line 1st g. G’s 


.1922 


13,651,000 


F S A 131J4 Apr. 29, '99 


13144 


128 


146,000 


f Utah & Northern 1st 7’s 


. 1908 


4,993,000 


.1 & j 121 June 18/98 










192ft 


1,877,000 


.1 & j 102 May 24, ’94 








-1 Oreg. Short Line 1st con. g.5’s.l946 


10,337,000 


j & j 112% Apr. 29,’99 


11244 


111 


101,500 


• non-cum. inc. A 5’s 


.194ft 


7,185,000 


SEPT. | 89 46 Apr. 29, ’99 


8946 




313.000 


l * non-cum. inc. B.&col. trust 


14,841,000 


OCT. 7314 Apr. 29, ’99 


74% 


70% 


468,000 


Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 


.1946 


4,446,600 


j & D 108 Apr. 19,’99 


108 


107 


11,000 


Panama 1st sink fund g. 4%’s. . . 


.1917 


1,859,000 


A & O 1 








» s. f . subsidy g G’s 


.1910 


1,611,000 


M & n 101% Dec. 21/91 




.... 





Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 














[Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4%’s, 1st 

( « roir 


.1921 

1921 


[ 19,467,000 


.1 & .1 11744 Apr. 28/99 
.1 & .7 113% Mar. 23/99 


117% 


1164* 


51,000 


» gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts.,1937 


5,000,000 


m & s 1144^ Feb. 15/99 








Pitts., C. C. & St. Louis eon. g 


4%’s 


] 










» Series A 


. 1940 


10,000,000 


A&o 11444 Apr. 13/99 


11444 


11444 


5,000 


* Series B 


.1942 


[ 10,000,000 


A & 0 114 Apr. 11/99 


114 


114 


5,000 


» Series C 


.1942 


2,000,000 


m&n 113 Nov. 23, ’88 




.... 




• Series D gtd. 4’s 


.1945 


J 4,863,000 


M & N 107 Dec. 30/98 








Titts., C. A St. Louis 1st c. 7’s. 


.1900 


f uaq nm 


f & A 105% Apr. 13/99 


105% 


105% 


3,000 


• 1st reg. 7’s 


.1900 




F & a 10944 Apr. 23/97 








Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7’s. 


.1912 


2,917,000 


.7 & .7 141 Mar. 29/99 








2d Us 


.1912 


2,546,000 


.7 & .1 141 Nov. 10/98 








• 3d 7’s 


.1912 


2,000,000 


a & 0 12ft Aug.26,’U5 








Chic., St. Louis, A I*. 1st e. 5’s. 


.1932 


1,506,000 ! 


a&o 113 May 1 4,’9ft 














a & 0 110 May 3/92 








Cleve. A Pitts, con. s. fund 7’s 


.1900 


1,310,666 1 


m&n 108 Apr. 19/98 


108” 


108” 


25,000 


• gen.gtd.g.44*’s Ser. A. 1942 


3,000,000 j 


l.T & .7 113 Apr. 18/95 




.... 






1942 


2,000,000 1 


' A & O j 








1 E.&Pitts. gen.gtd.g.3%s Ser. 11 


.1940 


2,250,000 


.1 & J 


.... 






. . . c 


.1940 


1,118,000 


J & .7 








G. R. A Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g4W g 1941 


4,455,000 


.7 & .7 107 May 18/96 








| Allegh. Valiev gen. gtd. g.4’s. 


.1942 


5,389,000 


M & s 108 Nov. 10,'WT 








1 Newp. A Ciu. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s 


.1945 


1,400,000 


.1 & J 








Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. 


.1923 


1,675,000 


108 May 12/97 










1905 


22,762,000 


J & £> 








con. currency, G’s registered. 


.1905 


4,718,000 


Q M 15 j 










1919 


[ 4,998,000 


M s 








» registered 




Q Mcb 










. 1943 


3,000,000 


M & N 1 


; * \ 






Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 44<j’s. . . 


.19:15 


1,250,000 


m&n 111 July 8/97 








U’d N. J. RR. A Can Co. g 4's. 


.1944 


5,646,000 


M & s 11544 Feb. 14/98 




.... 




Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1936 


1.300,000 


F & A 










193ft 


500,000 


J & ,J 








Peo., Dec.&Ev.Tr.Co.etf.lstg.6’s.l920 


1,140,000 


J & J 101 Mar. 29/99 


1 .... 






. Ev.di v.Tr .Co.cf 1 stg.G’s. 1920 


1,433,000 


M & 8 | 9244 Apr. 3, ’99 


02% 




2,000 


* Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d mort 5’s.l928 


J. 1,851,000 


M&N 20 Dec. 20/98 




.... 




• # 1st instaC on. id 


) 










Peoria & Pekin Union 1st G’s. . . 


.1921 


1,495,000 


Q p I 128 Apr. 28/99 




126 


5,000 


* 2d m 44*’s 


.1921 


1,499,000 


M & N . 90 Sept. 22’98 


| 126 


.... 




Pine Creek Railway G’s 


.1932 


3,500,000 


J & D l37 Nov. 17/83 




• tt* 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Noth.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo 1st 0*8.1922 

Pittsburg, Junction 1st 0’s 1822 

Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g. 5*8 ser. A, 1828 

Pittsburg, McK’port AY. 1st 6’s, 1882 

1 McKspt & Bell. V. 1st g. 0’s 1818 

Pittsburg, Pains. A Fpt. 1st g. 5’s, 1810 
Pitts., Shena’go A L. E. 1st g. 5*8, 1840 
• 1st cons. 5*s .1843 

Pittsburg A West’n 1st gold 4*8, 1817 

• J. P. M. A Co., ctfs., 

Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5*8, 1827 



m. g. 4*8. . 
gistered.. 



.1887 



Reading Co. gen. 
» rei 



Bio Grande West’n 1st g. 4*8 1808 

* Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g. 4*s.l817 
Rio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g. 5*s, 1880 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 3-4, 1840 
Balt Lake City 1st g. sink fu*d 0*8, 1813 

St. Jo. A Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 1047 



Bt. Louis A San F. 2d 0*s, Class A, 1806 

2d g. 6*8, Class B 1800 

2d g. 0*8, Class C 1800 

1st g. 0’s P. C. A 0 1819 

gen. g. 0’s... 1831 

gen. g. 5*s 1831 

1st Trust g. 5’s 1987 

Ft. Smith A Van B. Bdg. 1st 0’s, 1910 

Kansas, Midland 1st g. 4*s 1937 

St. Louis A San F. R. R. g. 4*8.. 1990 
• South’n di v. 1st g. 5*8 . 1947 



Bt. Louis S. W. 1st g. 4*s Bd. ctfs., 1969 

* 2d g. 4*s inc. Bd. ctfs 1989 

Bt. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 

• gtd. gold 5*8 1887 

Bt. Paul & Duluth 1st 5*s 1913 

....1917 
....1968 



2d 5*s. 

1st con. g. 4*s . 



Bt. Paul, Minn. A Manito’a 2d 6*s..l909 

* Dakota ext’n 0’s 1910 

* 1st con. 6’s 1933 

* 1st con. 0’s, registered .... 

* 1st c. 6’s, red’d to 4*4's 

* 1st cons. 6*s register’d 

* Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4*8.. 1937 

* registered 

Minneapolis Union lst6’s 1922 

Montana Cent. Ist6*s int. gtd. .1837 

» 1st 6’s, registered 

* 1st g. g. 5’s 1937 

* registered 

Eastern Minn, 1st d. 1st g. 6*s. .1908 

* registered 

Eastn. R’yMinn. N.div.lstg.4*s.l840 

* registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 5’s, 1988 

* registered 



Ban Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lst g.5’s, 1947 
Ban Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5*8, 1919 
Bav. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6*s. . .1934 
• 1st g. 5*s 1884 

Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 5*s 1926 

Carolina Central 1st con.g. 4*8.1949 

Sodus Bay A Sout’n 1st 5*8, gold, 1824 
South Caro’a A Georgia 1st g. 5*8, 1919 



Amount. 



2.400.000 | 

1.440.000 

2,000,000 

2.250.000 J A J 

800.000 j A j 

600.000 j A J 

1.000. 000 j A J 

8.000. 000 A A O 

408.000 J A J 

1.953.000 | j A J 

7.747.000 

1.562.000 MAN 



J A J 
J A J 



J- 62,466,000 



15.200.000 j A J 

550.000 a A O 

1.850.000 ! j A D 

4.510.000 j A J 

297.000 J A J 



8.500.000 

500.000 
2,709,500 

2.400.000 

1.028.000 

7.807.000 
12,293,000 

1.099.000 

304.000 

1.608.000 
0,388,000 
1,500,000 



20,000,000 MAN 

9.000. 000 j A J 

2.480.000 JAJlS 

1.138.000 I J A J 

1.000. 000 f A A 

2.000 000 A A O 
1,000,000 J A D 



J A J 

MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 



Last Bale. 






Price Date. \High. Low.' Total, 



April Sales. 



107*4 Oct. 26, *93 
121 Nov-23,*96 

112 Mar. 25, *88 

117 May 31,*89 



90 Oct. 10, *98 
U2*< Dec. 9, *98 
98 July 14,*97 

99*4 Apr. 29,*99 
99*4 Apr. 28/99 



8894 Apr. 29, *99 
87*2 Mar. 14, *99 

9794 Apr. 28,*99 
88 Apr. 29. *99 
102*4 Feb. 3,*99 
7394 Apr. 10,*89 



81*4 Apr. 11, *99 



115 Mar. 
115 Apr. 
115 Mar. 
118 May 
124 V\ Apr. 
110% Apr. 
101 Apr. 
105 Oct. 



27, *99 
12, *99 
25, *99 
23, *82 

28, *99 

29, *99 
20, *98 

4/96 



8,000,000 

5.076.000 

13.344.000 

21.882.000 

| 7,805,000 

2.150.000 

6,000,000 

2.700.000 

4.700.000 
5,000,000 

3.625.000 



A A o 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
J A J 



88*4 Apr. 17, *99 
101*4 Apr. 28, *99 

9594 Apr. 29,*99 
56*4 Apr. 29,*99 
108*4 Mar. 9,*99 
90 Mar. 20, *96 
120 Feb. 8, *99 
113*4 Apr. 26/99 



121*4 Apr. 
126 Apr. 
140 Apr. 
13794 Feb. 
119 Apr. 
105 Nov. 
108% Apr. 
104 Jan. 
127*4 Feb. 
134*4 Mar. 
115 Apr. 
115 Feb. 



28/99 

21/99 

7/99 
23/99 
27, *99 
4/96 
25/99 
27/99 
8/98 
18, *99 
24/97 
15/90 



110*4 Apr. 27/99 



120 Apr. 11, *98 



4.840.000 MAS 86 Mar. 13,*88 

3.872.000 J A J 100*4 Oct. 20/87 

4.056.000 a A o 125*| Feb. 15,*88 

1.780.000 : a A o 112 Mar. 17/99 



2.500.000 I j A J 

2.847.000 j A J 



10494 Feb. 5/98 



Q Qt£ gQ 
qq £? noli? 

89% 58 

9794 87 
88*| 37*4 

74** 78% 

81*4 81 

115 " 115 ‘ 

124**4 123* 
110% 109*4 
101 101 



88 *$ 88 
101*$ 99*4 

86 82 

57 58*4 



113*4 118*4 

121*4 121 
125 124% 

140 140 

li»" 113% 

108*4 108% 



500,000 J A J | 105 
5,250,000 !m An! Ill 



8ept. 4/80 
Apr. 28/89 



110*4 

120 



110*4 

115* 



29.000 

27.000 



1,424,000 

267.000 

124.000 

*13,000 

11,000 

“" 8*666 



87.000 

201,000 

17.000 



45,000 

6,000 

2,888,000 

2.616,000 



5,000 



49.000 

24.000 
5,000 

15.000 



11,000 



8,000 



7,000 



111 105% 1 83,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Princijxil 
Due. 



Southern Pacific Co 

Gal. Harrisb’gh & s. A. 1st g 0’s..l91O 

• 2d g 7’s 1006 

■ Mex . & P. div 1st g 5’s . 1931 

Houst. & T Cist Waco & NTs. .1903 

• 1st g 5’s int. gtd 1937 

• con. g6 s int. gtd 1912 

» gen. g Paint, gtd 1921 

Morgan’s La & Tex. 1st g 6’s 1920 

• 1st 7’s 1918 

N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s..l912 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g 5’s 1927 

San Ant.&AranPasslstgtdg4’s.l943 
Tex. & New Orleans lst7’s 1906 

• Sabine div. 1st g6’s... 1912 

• con.gS’s 1943 



South’ll Pac. of Ariz. 1st 0’s 1909-1910 
South. Pac. of Cal. 1st g 6’s. 1905-12 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1937 

• stamped 1 905-1 937 

.Austin & Northw’n 1st g 5’s. . .1941 



So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s. ..1937 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.... 1911 



Southern Railway 1st con. g .Vs. 1994 

i registered 

• Memph.div.lstg.4-44-5’s.l996 

■ registered 

East Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s 1938 

» registered 

Alabama Central, 1st H’s 1918 

Atl. & Char. Air Line, in come.. 1900 

Col. & Greenville, 1st 5-0’s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. & Ga. 1st 7’s. . . 1!»00 

• divisional g 5’s 1930 

• con. 1st go’s 1956 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-0’s 1922 

Knoxville & Ohio, 1st g 0’s 1925 

Rich. & Danville, con. g 0’s 1915 

» equip, sink, f’d g 5’s, 19U9 

- • deb. 6’s stamped 1927 

Vir. Midland serial scr. A O’s. .1906 



• small 

• ser. B 0’s 1911 

• small 

• ser. C 0’s 1916 

• small I 

• ser. D 4-5’s 1921 

• small 

» ser. E 5’s 1926 

■ small I 

• ser. F Vs 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1936 

• gen.5’8. gtd. stain ped.1926 , 

W. O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 I 

W. Nor. C. 1st eon. g O’s 1914 



Spokane Falls & North. 1st g.6’s.. 1939 
Staten Island Ry 1st gtd. g 44s.. 1943 



Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4^’s.l939 
i • 1st eon. g. 5’s. ... . 18144-1944 
j St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s. 1930 

Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g6’s.l914 

Tex. A Pacific, East div. 1st O’s, / 1Qn - 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th \ 



■ 1st gol<l 5’s 2000 

• 2d gold income, 5’s 20tl0 

Third Avenue 1st g 5's 1937 





! Int'at 


Last Sale. 


April Sales. 


Amount. 










! Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High 


Low. 


T»tal. 














4,756,000 

1,000,000 

15,418,000 


F & A 
J A D 
M Sc N 


114 Apr.28,’99 

110 Feb. 27, *98 
105 Apr. 19,’99 


114 


114 


5,000 


105 


104 


237,000 


1,140,000 


J & J 


125 June29,’92 








7,107,000 


.) & J 


112,4 Apr. 25, ’9ft 


il 


112 


17,000 


3,455,000 


A & O 


112 Mar. 17, ’99 






4,297,000 


A & O 


874 Apr. 29, ’99 


88 


874 


87,000 


1,494,000 


J & J 


1204 Feb. 17, ’98 






5.000,000 

1,442,500 

18.842,000 


A & O 
A A O 


139 Jan. 21, ’90 


.... 


.... 




J k .1 


i05 Mar. 23, ’99 








18,880,000 


J & J 


834 Apr. 28,’99 


834 


80 


316,000 


1, 020,000 
2,575,000 


F & A 


lit* Dec. 14, ’98 








MAS 


1064 Nov. 17, ’97 








1,620,000 


J & J 


106 Apr. 29, ’99 


106 


105 


245,000 


10,000,000 


.1 k J 


1144 Apr. 10,’99 


114% 


1144 


03,000 


30,577,500 


A & O 


11*4 Dec. 17,’98 




6,6'.*6,000 


M Sc N 


1054 Mar. 3, ’99 








12,788,000 




1094 Apr. 26, ’951 


no 


1084 


24S.I*00 


1,920,000 


J & J 


1004 Apr. 29, ’99 


101 


100 


229,000 


5,500,000 


.J & J 










4,180,000 


J A J 


1134 Nov.28,’98 








j- 27,859,000 


J A J 
.1 & J 


1104 Apr. 29, ’99 
1064 Mar. 21, ’99 


1104 


108 


1,069,000 


J- 5,083,000 


J A J 

.1 A .1 


1074 Jan. 4,’99 








[ 4,500,000 


MAS 
M A S 


109 Apr. 22, ’99 


109” 


107 ' 


35,000 


1,000,000 
750,000 
2,000,000 
3,123,000 I 


.1 A J 
A A O 




1124 Aug.17,’97 
104 May 24,’95 
117 Mar.18,’99 

1054 Apr. 24, ’99 




•••• 




.1 A J 








J A J 


1054 


1054 


23.000 


3,106,000 1 


.J A J 


1174 Apr. 4, ’99 
119*4 Apr. 26,’99 


1174 


1174 


1.0*0 


12,770,000 1 


M A N 


119% 


117% 


40,000 


5,660,000 1 


J A J 


124 Apr. lft,’99 


124 


124 


2,000 


2,000,000 


J A J 


121 Apr. 25, ’99 


123 


122 


45.1 KH) 


5,597,000 


J A J 


125 Apr. 26,’99 


125 


123% 


28,000 


818,000 


MAS 


100 Mar.17,’99 




3,368,000 
[ 600,000 


A A O 
MAS 


106 Apr. 24, ’99 


106 


100 * 


9,000 


M A S 










|- 1,900,000 


MAS 










MAS 






.... 




| 1,100,000 


MAS 










M A S 










j- 950,000 1 


M A 8 










MAS 










[ 1,775,000 


MAS 
M A 8 


109 Jan. 12, ’99 








1,310,000 1 


M A S | 










2,392,000 


MAN 


115 Apr. 21, ’99 


115'’ 


mi 


15,000 


2,410,000 


MAN: 


110 l>ec. 29,’98 




1,0(85,000 


F A A 


90 Feb. 23, ’99 








2,531,000 


J A J 


1204 Apr. 14, ’99 


1304 


1204 


3,000 


2.812,000 


J A J 










500,000 


.TAD 




.... 






7,000,000 


A A O 


109 Oct. 12, ’98 








4,500,000 


F A A 


1114 Dec. 2s,’ii8 
103 Oct. 27,’98 








3,500,000 


A A O 








444,000 


q JAN 


105% Dec. 18, ’95 
105 Apr. 20, ’99 








3,340,000 


MAS 


105 


105 


1,000 


21,216,000 


J A I) 


115 Apr. 29, ’99 


115 


113 


153,000 


23,227,000 


MAR. 


554 Apr. 29, ’99 


56 


534 


5,476,000 


5,000,000 


J A J 


1284 Apr. 27, ’99 


1284 


128% 


41,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a braoe are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



InVst 

Paid. 



Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s 1085 

< • 1st M.g6’s West. div.. 1936 

*< • gen. g. ft’s 19® 

f * Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. i’s.M) 

Toledo, Peoria A W. 1st g 4’s 1917 

ToL, 8t.L. AK.C. Tr. Rec. 1st g 6'8.1916 



3,000,000 J a J 

2.500.000 AAO 

1.500.000 j a d 

2.340.000 I A a o 
4,4)0.000 I J a D 

8.234.000 MaN 



Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5's 1928 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g. 5’s. 1945 



1.852.000 1 J a d 

4.387.000 A a O 



Union Pacific R. R. A Id gt g te.1947 

• registered 

Union Pac. Tr. Co. cts. g. 4%s..l918 i 
U.P. Den.AGT.Co.cf.lstc.g.5’ s.1989 i 



90,000,000 j a j 
j a j 

2,000,000 MaN 
15^288,000 J a D 



Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5’s. ...1999 i 

• 2d mortgage gold 6’s..l939 

• deben. mtg series A.. 1939 

• series B 1909 

• 1st g.5’s Det.A Chi.ex.1940 
St. 1^, Kan. C. A N. St. Chas. B. 

, • 1st 0’s 1908 



31.664.000 MaN 
14,000,000 F a A 

3.500.000 J a J 

25.740.000 J a J 

3.439.000 J a J 

1,000,000 a ao 



Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5’s. .1987 



• geng.3-Cs 1943 

• me. 5’s 1943 



10,000,000 j a J 
9,789,000 Aao 
10,000,000 Nov. 



West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 
• 40 years con. g. 5’s 1986 



3.969.000 MAN 

6.031.000 MaN 



West Va. Cent’l A Pac. 1st g. 6’ s. 1911 



3,250,000 J a J 



Wheeling* Lake Erie 1st g. 5’s.l926 

• Trust Co. certificates 

• Wheeling div. let g. 5’s.l928 

• exten. and imp. g. 5’s. . .1990 



1.018.000 'Aao 

1.962.000 , . 

1.500.000 J a J 

1.624.000 ra a| 



Wisconsin Cent.Co. 1st trust g.5’sl937 

• eng. Trust Co. certificates. 

• income mortgage 5’s. ..1937 



1.967.000 j a J 

10,013,000 

7.775.000 j a a o 



Last Sale. 


April Sales. 


Price. Dale. 


High. Low . 


Total. 


106 


Apr. 28, *99 


106% 


105 


7,000 


102 


Dec. 28, *98 


.... 


88 


Apr. 28, *99 


88 


86 


24*666 


88 


Apr. 22, *99 


83 


82 


18,000 


106 


Apr.29,*99 


106 


103% 


178,000 


100 


Apr. 28, *99 


100 


99 


13,000 


iOgh 


i Apr. 29, *99 


106% 

105% 


104% 


10,498,500 


105* 


l Apr.27,’99 


105 


19,500 


68* 


l Apr.27,’99 


68% 


68% 

90% 


5,000 


90* 


6 Apr. 17, ’99 


92 


30,000 


117% Apr. 29, ’99 


117« 




205,000 


100 


Apr. 29,’99 


100 


| 280,000 


37% Apr. 28, ’99 | 


38% 


36 


3,335,666 


109 


Apr. 3, *99 


109 


109 


2,000 


112 


Mar. 6, ’99 
& Apr. 17, ’99 








112* 


113% 

$ 


111% 


25,000 


64* 


l Apr. 29, *99 


63% 


351,000 


22* 


\ Apr.28,*99 


22% 


118,000 


99 


Dec. 28, *97 


.... 






113 


Jan. 6, *99 




.... 




105% Apr.27,’99 
104% Dec. 29,’98 


106% 


105 


14,000 


96 


Apr. 14, *99 


96" 


96 * 


1,000 


92% Mar. 11, *98 






34 


Nov.16,’97 
Apr. 29, *99 








70 


70% 


*66 ' 


1,647,666 


8 


Apr. 11, *99 


8 


8 


3,000 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name Principal 

Due. 



United States 2*8 registered Opt’l 

• 3’s registered 1898 ) 

• 3’scdupon 1898 1 

• 8’s small bonds reg 1898 [ 

• 3’s small bonds coupon.. .1898 J 

• 4’s registered 1907 I 

• 4’s coupon 1907 j 

• 4’s registered 1925 1 

» 4’s coupon 1925 f 

• 5’s registered 1904 I 

• 5’s coupon 1904) 



Amount. 



/nt’st 

Paid. 



25,864,? 00 

198,406,000 1 
l 

559,650,600 j 
162,815,400 1 
100,000,000] 



Q M 
I Q F 
Q F 

Q F 

Q F 

J A JAO 
J A JAO 
Q F 

QF 

QF 

QF 



Year 1899. 


April Sales. 


High. IjOW. 


High 


Low. 


Total. 


99% 99 
108% 106% 
109 10694 

107% 107% 
109 106% 

112% 111 
114 112% 

129% 128 
130% 128 
113% 111% 
113% 111 


108% 107% 
109 107% 

109" 107% 

its is 
ass 

113% 112 
113% 113 


70.000 
603,000 

2,780 

87.000 
174,500 

2,000 

89.000 

61.000 
17,500 



District of Columbia 3-65’s 1924 

• small bonds 

• registered 

• funding S’s 1899 

• * small 



• » registered 



14,083,600 

800,400 



Fa a 
F a a 
F a a 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total mIm 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Last Sale. 



Amount. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8. 1948 
American t’otton Oil deb. g. 8*s..l900 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 0*s. . . .1915 

Barney & Smith Car Co. l#t g. 0*8.1942 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. 1st g. 5*8.1945 

Chic. June. ft 8t*k Y’ds col. g. 5*8.1915 

• non-cum. inc. 5*8. 1907 

Colo. Coal A Iron 1st con. g. 0*8. .1900 
Colo. C*1 A l*n Devel.Co. gtd gA*8.1909 

• (*oupon off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 0*8 1919 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co. gen. 8f g 5*8.. 1943 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.2397. 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $13,000,000. 

Det. Mack. A Mar. Id. gt. 8* S A. .1911 
Erie Teleg. A Tel . col. tr. g » fd 5*8.1920 

Grand Kiv. Coal A Coke 1st g. 0*8.1919 
Hackensack Wtr lleorg. 1st g. 5*8.1020 
Hend*n Bdg Co. 1st s'k. f*d g. 0*8.1981 
Hoboken Land A Imp. g. 5*8..... 1910 

Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5*8. ..1910 

• non. con v. deb. 5’s 1910 | 

Iron Steamboat Co. 0*8 1901 

InternatT PaperCo. 1st con.g 0*8. 1918 
Jefferson A Clearfield Coal Air. 

. 1st g. 5*8 1928 

. 2d g. 5*8 1920 

Knick’r’ker IceCo. ( Chic ) 1st g 5*8. I92h 

Madison So. Garden 1st g. 5*8 1919 

Manh. BchH. A L. lira. gen. g. 4*8.1940 1 
Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s’k f*d g. 5*8.1918 | 

• registered i 

Mich. Penins. Cur Co. 1st g 5*s. ..1942 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g H’s. . .193) 
Newport News Shipbuilding A ( > 

Dry Dock 5*8 1890-1990 f 1 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5*8 cnv..l920 
N. Y. A Ontario Land 1st g 6*s...l9l0 

Peoria Water Co. g 6’a 1889-1919 • 

Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g6’s 1920 

Procter A Gamble, l8t go’s 1940 

Roch APitts.ClAlr.Co.pur my5*a.l946 

St. Louis Term l.Cupples Station. ’ l 

A Property Co. 1st g 4*’s 5-20. .1917 j 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. eon. g 6*8. .1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6*8. . . .1906 
Standard Rope A Twine 1st g. 0*8. 1940 

• • inc. g. 5*s. 1946 

Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fuud 0*8..19l2 
Ten. Coal, I. A It. T. d. 1st g 0*9.. .1917 

i • Bir. div. 1st eon. 6*9... 1917 

-< Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6*8. .1922 
r De Hard. C A I Co. gtd. g 0*8. . . 1910 
U. 8. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g.6's. ..1918 
U. S. Leather Co. 64 g 8. fd deb. . 1915 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 



Price. Date. High. Love. Total . 



12 , 000,000 

a.o08,ouo 

1,899,000 



1,000,000 J A J 

17,500,090 | r ft A 

10,000,000 ,J ft J 

2.575.000 1 J ft J 

2.964.000 I r ft A 
701,000 | J ft J 



/nCrt 
Paid. 

I 

M ft 8 105* Apr. 29, *99 
Q F 1 107 Apr. 28, *99 
M ft 8 94 Apr. 26, *98 



April Sales. 



100 105 <3^00 

107 105 61,000 

94* 89* 217,000 



90* Apr. 29, *99 91 
109* Feb. 9,*97 , ... 

100 * 



100* Apr. 18, *99 
81 Feb. ll,V7 



1.043.000 ! M ft N ; 108 Dec. !,*98 

2.021.000 , r ft A i 90 Apr. 29, *99 91* 

I Q ft J 103* Nov. 10, *98 
[ Q ft J j 104 Feb. 16, *98 

A ft O 22* Apr. 25, *99 22* 

j ft j, 110 Jan. 31, *99 j . 



[ 10,480,700 

a, 021 ,000 

1,905,000 



780,000! Aft o| 90 Nov. 20, *95 i 

1.090.000 J ft J 107* June 3, *92 

1.706.000 M ft 8 111 Aug.23, 97 

1.440.000 j M ft N | 102 Jan. 19,*94 ! 



0^00,000 J ft J 
7,000,000 ! A ft O 
500,000 J ft J 
8,947,000 | r ft a 



1.975.000 
1,(00.000 
2,000,000 

1.260.000 

1.300.000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

3.089.000 

2,000,000 

1.201.000 

443.000 

1.254.000 

590.000 

2,000,000 

1.100.000 

2,000,000 

478.000 

4.975.000 

2.912.000 

7.500.000 

379.000 

1.244.000 

3.731.000 

1 , 000,000 

2.771.000 
2,000,000 
6 , 000,000 



J ft D 
J ft D 
A ft O 



99 Jan. 17,*99 
70 Apl. 23, *97 
75* Dec. 4, *96 
113 Apr. 18, *90 

105* Oct. 10, *98 
80 May 4,*97 
96 Apr. 27, *99 



113 



102 

55 



103 



M ft N I 
M ft N 
M ft N| 
MAN 

MAS 98 

j ft j 102 
J ft Ji 94 



M ft N 
r ft a 

M ft N 
M ft N 
J ft J 
M ft N 



100 



July 8, *97 
Aug.27,*96 

Feb. 17, *99 

Dec. 2,*96 
Apr. 15, *99 

May 21, *94 ! 
June 4,*95 



96 



102 



92* May 5,*96 | 

100 June 23, *92 
106* Oct. 14,*95 
113 Apr. 4, *96 



l 



J ft D; 

J ft J 
M ft 8 
F ft A 



101 Feb. 19, *97 



J ft D 
A ft O! 
J ft J 
J A j! 

F ft A 
J ft J 
M ft N 



89* Apr. 29, *99 
31 Apr. 29. *90 , 

i07* Apr.’ 17/99 
109* Apr. 28, *99 
84 May 2,*95 ; 
104* Apr. 28, *99 

ii9*Aprl * 4, *99 



90* 

33* 

1071 

11U 

100 

119* 



«* 



100 * 



ST* 



18 



112 



98 



100 * 



89 

60 

107' 

109* 

IN* 

119* 



mm 

two 

mooo 



371,000 



8JW0 

* 7,666 



4,000 



140.000 

743.000 

to® 

157.000 
24WOO 



f Series B 5*« 

t C 5*a 


1899-1914 1 

1900-1915 


1.000. 000 m ft N 

1.000. 000 A ft O 

1.000. 000 j ft J 

1.000. 000 j ft D 

1.000. 000 M ft 8 
1,000,000 p ft A 
1,000,000 1 M ft N 
1,000,000 | F A A 





:::: :::: 


.. 


• D 4*’s 


1901-1916 






• E4\s" 


1907-1917 






• F 4*8 


1908-1918 






t G 4’a 


1903-1918 




• H 4*8 

• I 4's 


1903-1918 | 

1904 1919 






Small bonds 


! 
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BOND SALES. 



799 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS-CrmMnued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount . 



Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1010 



Western Union deb. 7’s 1875-1900 

* 7*s, registered 1900 

* debenture, 7*8 1884-1900 

* registered 

* col. trust cur. 5*s 1968 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6*s... .1911 

.Northwestern Telegraph 7*s. . .1904 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5*8.1919 



640.000 

8.640.000 

1,000,000 

8.502.000 

1.957.000 

1.250.000 

846.000 



InVt 

paid. 

J A d 

MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Date . 



Nov.21/96 
Mar. 11, *98 
July 7, *97 
Nov. 12,*97 
Apr. 28, *99 
Mar. 21, *99 



68 Dec. 28/96 



April Sales. 



High. Low. Total. 



116tf 114*4 



62,000 



Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
Bost. U n.Gas tst ctfs s*k Tag. 5*8.1999 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstoon.g.5*s.l945 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5*s 1932 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1923 i 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g. 5*s 1918 

Edison Elec. Illu. 1st conv. g. 5*8.1910 

• 1st con. g. 5*s 1995 

• Brooklyn 1st g. 5*8 1940 I 

• registered i 

• 1st con. g 4*s 1939 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st con. g. 5’s 1982 

General Electric Co. deb. g.5*s. ..1922 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. 1st 

g. 5’s 1915 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1922 

Lac. Gas L*t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 > 

• small bonds ) 

Peop’s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6*8.1904 



* 2d gtd. g. 6’s 1904 

* 1st con. g 6’s 1943 

* refunding g. 5*s 1947 



I * ref uding registered 

Chic.Gas LtACoke 1st gtd g. 5*s.l937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5's.l906 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. I8tgtd.g.6*s.l905 
jMutual FuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5’8.1947 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5 v s.. ..1933 



1.150.000 j ad' 

7,000,000 ! J A J 91% Oct. 12,*98 

13.230.000 MAN 119% Apr. 19,*99 

1.215.000 I j a J | 104*4 Jan. 28,*98 

4.813.000 j a J 101*4 Apr. 29, *99 

1.049.000 F A A ! 101 Apr. 25,*99 



4.312.000 1 M A 8 110*4 Apr. 25, *99 

2.156.000 J A J 123*4 Apr. 26/99 

1.500.000 fj® 110*4 Feb. 4,*97 

2.000. 000 j a jj 

2.500.000 m A 8 102 Feb. 14/96 

6.000. 000 J A D . 116*4 Apr. 14/99 



1.225.000 

3.750.000 



F A A | 92*4 Mar. 11, *95 
A A oi 



10,000,000 ' q f 



111 Apr. 29, *99 
97*4 Nov. L’95 



2,100,000 

2.500.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10,000,000 

4.346.000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,805,500 



MAN 

J A D 
A A O 
M AS 
MAS 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 



I 



125 Teh. 25,*99 
109*4 Apr. 24, *99 
127*J Apr. 25/99 
106 Dec. 16, *98 

ii«" Apr! 25/99 
111*4 Apr. 20/99 
106 Feb. 20/99 
107*4 Apr. 14/99 
101 Mar. 16, *98 



119% 


117* 


15,000 


102% 


96“ 


444,000 


101 


95 


61,000 


110*4 

124 


110*4 

ii»*| 


25.000 

61.000 


U6*4 


115% 


28,000 


111 


108*4 


47,000 


109*4 

127*2 


109*4 

123 


8,666 

31,000 


112" 


112" 


2,666 


11U4 


110 


5,000 


107% 


1W% ; 


10,000 



New York State Banka 

The following table shows the condition of the 204 State banks of New York State at the 
close of business March 30, 1899, as per official statements made to the Superintendent of Banks: 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts, less due 

from directors $189,759,313 

Liability of directors as makers.. 6,396,818 

Overdrafts 152,747 

Due from trust companies, 
banks, bankers and brokers.. 33,554,256 

Real estate 10,220,247 

Mortgages owned 3,574,514 

Stocks and bonds 25,530,396 

27,602,854 

U. S. legal tenders and circulat- 
ing iiot«- of National banks... 15,647,494 

89,219,268 

Assets not included under any of 

the above heads 1,392,246 

Add for cents 652 



$403,050,805 



Liabilities. 

Capital $29,445,700 

Surplus fund 18,554,671 

Undivided profits 8,443,470 

Due depositors on demand 290,988,919 

Due to trust companies, banks, 

bankers and brokers 38,016,985 

Due Savings banks 16,991,168 

Due the Treasurer of the State 

of New York 258,716 

Amount not included under any 

of the above heads 355,845 

Add for cents 831 



$403,060,805 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Baker.— J. D. Baker. President of the First National Bank, Weatherford, Texas, died 
April 1. He was head of a large dry-goods establishment and was interested in many other 
business enterprises. He was a public-spirited citizen and was held in high esteem. 

Barber.— Col. E. L. Barber, ex-President of the Ketcham National Bank, Toledo, Ohio, 
and one of the incorporators of the bank, died April 3. 

Ham.— Christopher D. Ham, President of the Ham National Bank, Mount Vernon, Ills., 
died April 17. He was one of the organizers of the Mount Vernon National Bank in 1872, and 
became its Cashier. The bank was later superseded by C. D. Ham & Co., and this firm was 
in turn succeeded by the Ham National Bank, in 1886, Mr. Ham being elected President. 

Olcott.— John J. Olcott, Vice-President of the Mechanics and Farmers’ Batik, Albany, N. 
Y m died April 10. He was born at Albany in 1823. 

Patterson.— James S. Patterson, President of the Union Trust Co., Jamestown, N. 
and a wealthy manufacturer and oil operator, died April 7. 

Phinney.— Major Sylvanus Phinney, formerly prominently connected with banking at 
Barnstable, Yarmouth port and Hyannls, Mass., died April 7, aged over ninety years. He 
had also held a number of important official positions, and for a long period held a leading 
place in the business, religious and political life of the locality where he lived. 

Shiffer.— J. B. Shiffer, President of the People’s Savings Bank, Pittston, Pa., while at- 
tempting to cross the street, April 8, was run over by a wagon and fatally injured. He was 
eighty years of age. 

Smith.— Henry W. Smith, President of the First National Bank, Aurora, Ind., since 1884* 
died April 11, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

Speedy.— B. F. Speedy, President of the Cambria National Bank, Johnstown, Pa., and 
former city treasurer of that place, died April 7, aged fifty-four years. 

Steers.— Edward P. Steers, President of the Twelfth Ward Bank, New York city, died 
April 22. 

Sti ickland.— Louis Strickland, Vice-President of the Merchants’ Bank, Valdosta, Ga., 
and a prominent and successful merchant, died April 4. 

Stuart.— James Stuart, President of the Madison State Bank, Madison, Neb., and of the 
Elkhorn Valley Bank, Tilden, Neb., and the Bank of Elgin, Neb., died at Lincoln, Neb., April 
6. He was f orty-seven years of age at the time of his death. Mr. Stuart was very energetic 
in carrying on his business enterprises, and was a successful country banker. His large 
estate is left to his widow, and the banking business will be continued as heretofore. 

Sullivan.— John H. Sullivan, President of the Columbia Trust Company, Boston, died by 
a self-inflicted pistol shot wound, April 10. He was eminently connected in politics as well as 
business. 

Sweetman.— Lawrence H. Sweetman, President of the First National Bank, Circleville, 
Ohio, since 1896, died April 12. He was born in Ireland in 1833, coming to this country with 
his parents the following year. 

Turnu re.— Lawrence Turn ure, head of the banking firm of Lawrence Turnure & Co., 
New York, died May 1, in his seventy-fourth year. He was a descendant of Daniel de Tour- 
neur, a Huguenot, who came to this country from Holland in 1652. 

Williams.— D. R. Williams, President of the Housatonic National Bank, Stockbridge, 
Mass., died April 19, aged nearly eighty-eight years. He became a director of the Housa- 
tonic Bank in 1837, Cashier in 1858, and since 1808 President, and besides had held several other 
important positions. 



W ANTED— By an experienced Street Railway Manager and Engineer, a change of posi- 
tion. A. C. H., 429-435 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Bankers’ Magazine. 

RHODES' JOURNAL OF BANKING and THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE Consolidated. 



Fifty-Third Tear. JUNE, 1899. Volume LVIII, No. 6. 



T he Savings Banks Association of the State of New York 
held its annual meeting in New York city on May 10. A 
report of the meeting will be found in another part of this number. 

The two most important subjects of discussion were the municipal 
debt of the State carried by the Savings banks, and what are known 
as dormant accounts. It was stated by John Kai^sen Rhoades, 
the president of the association, that the Savings banks of the State 
carried $181,000,000 of the municipal debt, and he referred to the 
lack of reliable data upon which to form a judgment of the value of 
the indebtedness of each of the 219 cities, towns, counties and vil- 
lages in the State. The president recommended that steps be taken 
to secure legislative action so that the necessary information as to 
municipal debt may be collected by a properly authorized official. 
The dormant accounts were discussed, and the pains taken by the 
banks to find the persons to whom they belonged and render them 
active were set forth. 

The immense influence wielded by the Savings banks of the coun- 
try on the money markets can not be too strongly impressed on the 
minds of the public. Their deposits are gathered from all classes in 
the community who stand on the common ground of industry and 
thrift. The banks pay interest on these deposits. They procure this 
interest by the ability given by their resources to loan to the best ad- 
vantage. The least distrust of their methods is apt to prove disas- 
trous not only to the Savings banks but also to the commercial banks 
in which the reserves of the Savings banks are deposited. 

The Savings banks are the mediums through which the small in- 
vestor takes a share in the great financial operations of the world. 
They encourage thrift because they place before everyone the power 
of easily and safely investing their money. The power of earning 
money is a common and ordinary faculty. The faculty of thrift, 
of spending less than is earned, and of accumulating savings, is also 

l 
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possessed by many. But the ability to safely keep and at the same 
time profitably use money saved up, is not possessed by one person in 
a hundred. 

Without such artificial contrivances as the Savings bank, the only 
way in which the bulk of mankind could save money would be by 
burying it in the ground or locking it up in some other hiding place 
till wanted. To make safe loans of small sums saved is beyond the 
power of the ordinary man. The miserly habit of hiding money does 
not appeal to many. It is safe to say that a vast majority of men see 
no object in saving unless the money saved can be placed so as to earn 
more money. Of course the opportunities afforded by the Savings 
bank do not reform the spenthrift habits of all men alike, but by 
affording a place of safety, and a sure income from all moneys 
deposited, these banks accumulate capital that would otherwise have 
been dissipated as soon as earned. 

Institutions of the nature of Savings banks have not been known 
for over eighty years, and the world’s Savings banks of to day hold 
deposits amounting to between seven and eight billions of dollars. 
The establishment of Savings banks was the means of giving an 
opportunity to those inclined to be provident to obtain a competence. 
Theoretically it was always easy to say that money could be put at 
interest by any one. In practice it was found that the profitableness 
and safety of investments by the individual depended upon conditions 
as to amount, time and security that he could very rarely discover. 
The Savings bank and other institutions of the kind relieve the individ- 
ual investor of his difficulties and at once remove the difficulties and 
dangers that were the invariable concomitants of his single efforts. 

In the Savings bank the small surpluses of thousands of individ- 
uals are welded together in one mass. Each one of those thousands 
receive the same power to make safe loans as if he possessed a capital 
of a million. It is easy to account for the success of these institu- 
tions. They are founded on that great principle of human nature by 
which the individual recognizes his own weakness and learns to 
acquire strength by combination with others. 

The power of the Savings bank, disguised though it may be, is of 
the same nature as that of the power of an army. Each one of its 
depositors is a paid soldier of the institution. But unlike an army no 
force except that of intelligent self-interest is necessary to maintain 
discipline among them. Like an army, too, the depositors of a Sav- 
ings bank are liable to panic, and it is in this peculiarity that the 
greatest danger of these institutions lies. The vast sums collected 
from their depositors are invested in all directions throughout the 
community ; in bonds and mortgages, in Federal, State and muni- 
cipal securities, and in deposits in commercial banks. These last are 
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the reserves first drawn upon to meet urgent demands, and when a 
sudden distrust by depositors causes any widespread run on Savings 
banks, the commercial banks, and through them the money market, 
are bound to suffer. 

The popularity of the Savings bank is of great importance, and 
the knowledge that under ordinary conditions a depositor can obtain 
his money without notice, adds to their attractiveness to the public. 
Yet there are times when the power to demand notice before deposits 
can be withdrawn is of infinite value. 

It is of great importance that in legislative enactments in regard 
to the management of Saving banks precautions should be taken 
to prevent as far as possible the rise of any distrust on the part of 
depositors. This can be done in a measure by guarding the character 
of the investments. This is of the greater importance, inasmuch in 
all cases where Savings banks have failed, investigation has shown 
that the failure was due not so much to dishonest management as to 
poor judgment in making investments. Therefore, it is well that 
legislatures should move slowly in enlarging the circle of securities 
permitted to Savings banks. It is a much more delicate task to 
amend a Savings bank investment law after the Savings banks have 
attained their growth than it was to adjust the law when the banks 
were first inaugurated. The promoters and holders of investments 
which they wish to dispose of look upon Savings banks as a power 
which by taking them up can double the value of their holdings. So 
there is a temptation to have the Legislature, in regulating Savings 
bank investments, father schemes for putting a fictitious value on 
securities that can not stand on their own intrinsic worth. On the 
one hand, if the investments of these banks are too restricted they 
must sooner or later reduce the returns to their depositors ; on the 
other, if new latitude is legally given it is often apt to be in a danger- 
ous direction. It is believed, however, that if in permitting invest- 
ments of certain classes a legislature exerts no compelling pressure, 
danger of loss would be largely averted if the particular securities 
taken be left to the judgment of the experienced management of 
each bank. 

The Savings banks of the country should be cherished and pro- 
tected. No matter of what class, whether instituted by special laws 
or by private enterprise, they encourage thrift by affording a safe 
and profitable investment for sipall sums of money. 



The House Caucus Committee which met recently in Atlantic 
City has agreed to frame a bill, which will provide for the redemp- 
tion of all the obligations of the Government on demand, and that 
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when greenbacks are once redeemed for gold they shall be reissued 
only for gold. The issue of National bank notes is to be increased to 
100 per cent, of the par value of the bonds deposited, and the mini- 
mum capital of these banks reduced from $ 50 , 000 , as at present, to 
$ 25 , 000 . This bill does not go very far into the question of bank cur- 
rency reform, but the other provisions are excellent. The agreement 
of the caucus committee upon a measure does not by any means show 
that the caucus will agree to the report or even accept it. The cau- 
cus may agree to recommend a much more complete bill or it may 
conclude not to bring forward any currency measure at all. Much 
time will elapse before the meeting of Congress and many things 
may happen in the interval. The November elections will exercise 
an important influence. 

On the whole the action of the caucus committee, none of whom 
is personally interested or biased by the introduction of currency 
measures in the last Congress, is rather encouraging, as indicating a 
considerable advance in the minds of men who would be chiefly 
guided in their report by the political aspects of the case. Not so 
many years ago no committee constituted as this was would have 
dared to make a recommendation as to currency legislation without 
doing something, ostensibly at least, for silver. Their report would 
certainly have begun with a preamble stating the firm belief of the 
committee in the adoption of bimetallism as the only solution of the 
currency problem. It indicates that these astute observers of political 
prognostics, no longer believe there is any silver sentiment to conciliate. 



Pensions for bank employees are being provided for by many 
of the older banks of the country, which realize the need of some sys- 
tematic method of caring for employees who have served the bank 
faithfully during the period of health and vigor and who have become 
infirm and incompetent by reason of age or illness. To discharge 
such men when they become useless to the bank would be the purely 
utilitarian and practical method, but there are objections on the 
ground of humanity. Still, it might be urged in defense of this 
course, that every young man when he enters into service of an insti- 
tution like a bank, which pays a good salary and furnishes a form of 
employment so desirable that it is much sought for, knows that there 
is an end to health and vigor, that old age will surely come and that 
sickness may render him useless at any time. Knowing this, he 
ought also to know that he should exercise the foresight, which it is 
said distinguishes intelligent human beings from brutes, though not 
from some insects, and provide for his future. Every man receiving 
a regular salary should place a certain percentage of it aside regularly 
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in an insurance company or Savings bank, and this practice will 
insure him a competence when old age or disaster overtakes him. 

There are thousands of men having no fixed salary or employ- 
ment who manage to provide for their future helplessness, by taking 
advantage of the means which to-day are so freely offered to the 
public, through many excellent institutions for encouraging provi- 
dence and savings. In the Government departments at Washington, 
where the pay is as a rule much higher than it is in a bank, the 
authorities experience the same trouble with superannuated employees 
who have from one cause or another neglected to provide out of their 
salaries for their declining years. Retiring pensions are customary 
in the army and the navy, but Congress has not yet seen the wisdom 
of granting them in the civil service. Nor as long as the permanency 
of civil service offices is in doubt is it probable that there will be any 
pensions attached to them. Notwithstanding the efforts of civil 
service reformers, the public service is still believed to be, by a large 
portion of the public, a reward for the friends and helpers of victorious 
politicians. 

In strict justice, therefore, a man who takes a public office knows 
that its tenure is uncertain, and he should govern himself accordingly. 
Where an office or position is bestowed for life unless forfeited by 
misbehavior, there is an agreement to pay the salary until the man 
is dead. When he becomes incompetent, it is an advantage to the 
employer to retire him on half-pay, because half the salary is thus 
saved. This is the principle upon which retiring pensions are given 
to judges and army and naval officers. A civil service employee 
has no such agreement with the Government ; he should therefore 
provide against the time of his incapacity, if he prove so valuable as 
to be retained so long. 

The contract between banks and their employees is much of the 
same nature as that between the Government and its civil servants. 

Of a large number of men whether under the Government, in 
banks or in other employments, a certain number are naturally 
provident, and will set aside some of their earnings, either from a 
view of their ultimate incapacity or from an instinctive desire to 
save. Many of these men are not only saving but they acquire 
shrewdness in investing their savings and become well to do. 

In most of the plans for pensioning old and faithful servants of 
banks or of the Government, the suggestion is to retain from the 
regular salary a certain percentage to be invested for the employee 
and to form in the end a fund for his support. This plan, while 
doubtless the only practical one under the circumstances, has this 
defect, that while it protects the improvident and unfortunate ones 
against the defects in their nature, and their misfortunes, it is rather 
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to the disadvantage of the saving and independent men who can be 
trusted to make wise use of all of their earnings, and who might in 
the long run do better for themselves with their own than could the 
banks or the Government. But from the standpoint of the bank or 
the Government, the plan is no doubt a profitable one. 

In the case of the banks which propose to create retiring pensions, 
not only the percentage deducted from salaries, but all bonuses and 
perquisites, which are now customarily bestowed on employees on 
certain occasions or at certain seasons of the year, would all go to 
swell the pension fund. Such a plan carried into effect would relieve 
the managers of the banks of many painful struggles between a feel- 
ing of humanity and a feeling of proper economy in the employment 
of help. There is no doubt that the action of the few banks which 
have taken up this idea of pensioning employees will be adopted by 
others. 

Retiring pensions, except for judges and army and navy officers 
and soldiers, seem to be hard for American minds to regard approv- 
ingly ; they seem in some way to be antagonistic to the ideal of the 
free and independent American citizen who from youth to old age is 
capable by his natural superiority to take care of himself, wanting 
nothing from anybody. But this ideal of the average citizen is as 
impossible of attainment, except by the few, in the United States as 
elsewhere in the world. There will everywhere be the usual number 
of incompetents and unfortunates who must be protected and cared 
for by those who are stronger. Banks will find that to make this 
systematic provision is in the long run an economy. Such provisions 
should, however, be legalized, by making the pension fund a preferred 
claim in case of the failure of the bank. 



The payment to Spain of the $20,000,000 awarded in exchange 
for the Philippine Islands by the treaty at Paris has been made, and 
there has been no such revulsion in the exchange market as was 
anticipated. It was believed by many that the payment would 
exhaust American credits in Europe and that the result would be 
manifested in the exportation of gold from this country. But the 
rates for exchange have not yet reached the point which will permit 
the exportation of gold. 

The payment to Spain was made through the National City Bank, 
of New York, and the manner in which the transaction was conducted 
without any disturbance in the money market emphasizes the great 
resources of this institution and the skillful management exercised. 
There appears to have been no special effort to create exchange by 
the exportation of securities. The exchange utilized in the payment 
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was such as had accumulated in the ordinary business between the 
two countries. The American credits drawn on were, it is said, 
largely held in France and Germany. The proceeds of the payment 
received by the Spanish Government were turned over to the Bank 
of Spain in liquidation of debt due that institution by the Treasury. 

The value represented might by transfer have caused some dis- 
turbance in the European money market, but beyond some returns of 
American securities for sale, there was very little change noticeable. 
The amount was paid in installments of $5, 000, 000, the checks going 
through the clearing-house in the usual course. 

As long as the net exports of the country continue at their present 
figure, there is little danger of a withdrawal of gold for export, 
although the stability of the prosperity of the country would be 
greater if it were not subject to the apprehensions which may be 
exerted by the possibility of withdrawals of gold from the Treasury 
in certain contingencies. 



The use op bank accounts and checks to carry on the busi- 
ness of a country is an important factor in determining the amount 
of currency notes needed. A much smaller amount of bank notes is 
required in Great Britain than in France, because in the former 
nation the custom is to make almost all business payments by checks. 
In France, on the contrary, checks are very little used and the pay- 
ments that in Great Britain are made by checks are in France made 
in bank notes. In both countries the paper currency of the country 
is furnished by the banks, and there is no arbitrary legal requirement 
that a fixed amount of circulating notes shall be forcibly kept in the 
hands of the public, so that the amount of bank notes outstanding 
both in Great Britain and France is a fair criterion of the public 
demand. 

In the United States the general methods of effecting payments 
have more resemblance to English than to Continental practice. The 
business public here are accustomed to the use of checks and have no 
distrust of them, and the percentage of payments made by checks is 
very nearly if not quite as great as the percentage of payments by 
checks in Great Britain. This country, too, shows conditions that 
have a tendency to cause a much greater use of actual money than in 
the British Islands. The vast extent of territory and the large pro- 
portion of the people engaged in agriculture, would seem to have a 
tendency to diminish payment by check, and require the use of actual 
money. 

There is no doubt that the increased use of checks has been fos- 
tered by the restrictions which have been placed on the issue of bank 
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note**. The ten per cent, tax on State bank notes has prevented the 
State banks from using their issues to meet the demands of their 
depositors, and the severely restricted currency of the National banks 
has been of little service in this direction. A National bank, after 
it has issued the circulation to which its required bond deposit limits 
it, very seldom has any of its notes on hand, and when an emergency 
caused by unusual demands for currency arises, finds its so-called 
privilege of issuing notes of no avail to it. But all of the banks have 
experienced a tremendous lightening of the burden on their reserves, 
on account of the custom constantly growing among their customers 
of making payments both at home and abroad by means of personal 
checks. By means of the clearing-house machinery of the money 
centers, both great and small, and by means of the exchanges which 
are effected without special clearing-houses, among banks outside of 
the money centers, the amount of checks presented for payment in 
cash has been very much reduced. 

It would be interesting to determine by inquiry of the banks what 
proportion of checks drawn on each is settled by exchanges — not only 
of the banks in the money centers but of the banks generally through- 
out the country. 

There seems also to be very little improvement in the prospects of 
obtaining more freedom in the issue of bank currency through the 
action of Congress. The committee appointed by the Republican 
caucus of the House of Representatives to elaborate a plan for finan- 
cial reform seems to have concluded its labors, but is unwilling to 
announce what conclusions have been reached. But it is intimated 
by those who have closely watched the proceedings of the committee 
that the plan agreed upon will not include any great change in the 
laws relating to a bank currency. If, however, the committee recom- 
mend simply the strengthening of the gold standard by a plan pre- 
venting the reissue of legal-tender notes when once redeemed, except 
for gold, and this plan should be adopted by Congress, it would in 
the end effect a gradual retirement of any portion of the Government 
notes not really required to do the business of the country, and would 
by degrees create a demand for an increase of the bank currency. 

The use of checks for making payments has reduced the demand 
for actual money to a minimum and will continue to do so. The 
charges for collection on outside checks may for a time be some slight 
check on their use, but it is believed that these charges will not as a 
rule be continued for any great length of time. Competition among 
the banks, as it was the cause in the first place of the free collection 
of these checks, will lead to the gradual dropping of the recently made 
rules as to charges, and a reversion to the old practice except in 
extreme cases. 
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The individual check against a bank account is to-day the princi- 
pal currency of the United States. It has in itself the most important 
constituents of a safe and elastic currency. The check is rendered 
safe, because of the criminal penalties imposed on any one who draws 
a check and makes a payment therewith when he has no correspond- 
ing credit in bank. It is elastic, because as soon as the transaction 
for which the check is drawn is completed, the check is redeemed and 
destroyed. Just the moment it ceases to be wanted as a medium of 
payment it is irresistibly attracted to the bank of its redemption. 



The returns of the National banks at the close of business, 
April 5, 1899, made to the Comptroller of the Currency, compared 
with the returns of December, 1898, show the great expansion of the 
business of the country between the two dates ; but a comparison of 
the April, 1899, figures with those of May, 1898, shows the same 
thing more strikingly. 

The loans of the banks during the year have increased over three 
hundred millions. About a third of this expansion of loans has taken 
place during the two months beginning with February, 1899. The 
deposit accounts have also increased correspondingly and there has 
naturally been some reduction in reserves, especially at the financial 
centres. The reserves always increase far beyond the legal require- 
ment during periods when business is dull, and the surplus money 
of all the banks being sent to the reserve agents at the monetary cen- 
tres, the piling up of reserves is always more noticeable at those 
places. On the other hand, when the business of the country begins 
to revive the very opposite takes place ; the home reserves of the coun- 
try banks are strenthened and the reserves in the money centres dimin- 
ish toward the legal limit. The reserves are, however, amply strong. 

The increased business of the country is also shown by the im- 
mense increase in the operations of the New York Clearing-House, 
which so far during 1899 have far surpassed those of any year in its 
history. 



The bonds of the last United States loan of 8200,000,000 
are still said to be held to a very great extent by the original subscrib- 
ers, and it is claimed that there has been no tendency to consolida- 
tion in the hands of banks and corporations as was anticipated. How- 
ever this may be, the Treasury reports show that of the three per 
cent, loan of 1898 the banks held on April 30, 849,442,862 to secure 
circulation, and 827,279,840 to secure United States deposits — a total 
of 876,722,702, or nearly forty per cent, of the whole loan. It is true 
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that the bonds held to secure deposits may not belong to the banks 
depositing them but may be borrowed for the occasion. 

There is also a tendency to reduction of National bank circulation 
and a withdrawal of bonds, due no doubt to the rising premiums on 
United States securities. There is every reason to believe that with 
the revival of business and the increased prosperity of the country, 
the National bank currency will continue to contract even more rap- 
idly than it has hitherto done. 

The retention of the last United States loan in the hands of the 
original subscribers would indicate a growing demand among the 
people for this kind of security, and that this demand will absorb 
all the bonds which the banks desire to sell. 

Although the National bank circulation is decreasing, the aggre- 
gate currency in circulation is more than holding its own. This is 
chiefly due to the gold that is constantly being added to the existing 
stock. The demand for bonds, and the increase in the aggregate of 
money in circulation, will keep up the premium and as a result hasten 
the retirement of National bank circulation. 

There are indications that the margin of protection to the Treasury, 
afforded by the favorable conditions of the past year, viz., excess of 
exports, increase of gold reserve, etc., is being gradually lessened, 
and that contingences might now arise which may again cause appre- 
hensions for the safety of the gold demand obligations of the Govern- 
ment. These contingencies are, fortunately, remote; but they are 
sufficiently impressive to keep in full view the necessity of some 
reform of the financial laws of the country which will place the Treas- 
ury’ in a position less open to attack. 



The charge for collecting country checks fixed by the 
New York Clearing-House is not altogether popular with other banks 
in various parts of the country, as the protests which are being made 
indicate. Competition is greater in some sections than it is in others, 
and it cannot be controlled so easily by agreement as it has in respect 
to checks by concerted action of the banks in New York city. The 
practice of collecting all deposited checks free of charge grew out of 
competition for business, and it will remain an element of this com- 
petition unless the latter can be abrogated by agreement. The New 
York banks have simply agreed not to compete with each other on 
this particular line. Whether this agreement will prove lasting is 
another matter. Similar agreements have been made in other cities 
in times past, but they were very seldom lived up to for any length 
of time. First it would be discovered that some one bank was vio- 
lating the spirit if not the letter of the agreement, and in the race for 
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accounts the whole thing gradually would fall into desuetude. 
Whether this will be the result in New York city remains to be seen. 
The banks here are, perhaps, more firmly united than elsewhere and 
there are stronger reasons for each bank remaining in line. Even if 
such an agreement is not lived up to for any great length of time, it 
has its uses. It enables banks to make discriminations between de- 
sirable and undesirable accounts and to secure concessions from cus- 
tomers in return for concession on this point. 

The check system has, however, become so firmly engrafted in 
the business practice of the country that it is hardly to be believed 
that this attempt to charge for collections will not within a reasonable 
time be modified more or less to meet the demands and necessities of 
the business men who are the best customers of the banks. 



The decline in the prices op securities which followed the 
recent death of Roswell P. Flower indicates the influences which 
control the ups and downs of the market, and also the almost hyp- 
notic character of these influences. There was a large crowd of 
speculators who had looked upon ex-Gov. Flower as their oracle, 
and who had blindly followed him in his operations. When the 
rumors of his impending death commenced, the market, dreading a 
liquidation of properties in which he was interested, at once showed 
signs of weakness, which culminated in panicky conditions, followed 
by quick recovery. 

In speculation, in order to make profits, there must be fluctuations 
either up or down, and the greater the fluctuations the greater the 
profits to those who foresee their appoach. If all stocks and bonds 
remained at a fixed price there would be no such thing as specula- 
tion ; and the object of the leaders in the game is to buy and sell so as 
to control the changes in prices according to their own wishes. 

Every property represented by a security has a certain intrinsic 
value, but this intrinsic value of the property may have very little to 
do with the price of the security at any given time in the market. 
The prices of stocks and bonds within certain limits depend to a very 
great extent upon the demand and supply influenced by what may be 
called artificial buying and selling, that is buying and selling not to 
obtain or get rid of a certain stock but merely to temporarily affect 
its price. Of course the more fixed and known what may be called 
the real or intrinsic value of a stock may be, the less can its price be 
moved by this artificial buying and sellling. But every price, 
whether of good or bad securities, depends upon general opinion, al- 
though this opinion is more settled and fixed in one case than in 
another. There are two kinds of speculation : one where the actual 
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security is bought and passes from hand to hand, and the other where 
contract is made to buy or sell and a margin put up to cover fluctua- 
tions during the time intervening before the fulfillment of the con- 
tract. There is a chance of greater losses or profits by the latter 
method with the same amount of capital. 

The accumulation of wealth in the hands of single individuals or 
firms and corporations has to-day reached such a point that almost 
any fluctuation in price can be controlled by the action of those pos- 
sessing this great capital. The only check upon the extreme use of 
such means is that men who have the control are generally very con- 
servative and understand full well that ruin to the community and 
eventually to themselves would be the consequence of extreme methods. 
When, however, one of the strong men who through his accumulated 
wealth and credit has been a controlling force in the market, dies 
suddenly or otherwise, the machinery of the stock exchange runs for 
a time like any machinery that has lost its governor. 

In the United States the stock markets have always been more or 
less controlled by men who represented certain great interests. Thirty 
years ago or more, there were great contests for this control between 
Vanderbilt and Fisk and Gould. The controllers of the great 
railway properties of the country have always manipulated the mark- 
ets more or less in their own interests. As the other railway proper- 
ties became more secure and of more definite and fixed value in public 
opinion they required less of this kind of support, and have been suc- 
ceeded by the securities based upon newer enterprises which have 
still to build up their reputations. 

The operations of a great capitalist manipulating the speculative 
markets are subject to certain other controlling influences. The power 
of the greatest millionaires to buy and sell is influenced by their ability 
to procure ready money, and when the money markets are stringent 
and rates are high they find their power correspondingly restricted. 
Their securities upon which they depend for loans are Dot so readily 
accepted as collaterals. The outside public, also, although any single 
speculator may be weak and impotent in comparison with the great 
speculator, when it does happen to combine, is much stronger than 
any conceivable capitalist, and the latter to be safe has to have a due 
regard for popular opinion. 

The greatest millionaire, thinking it for his interest to depress the 
price of United States bonds, would come to grief if he undertook to 
do so, without taking into account the popular belief as to their value. 
If he offered to sell them below the price the popular belief warranted, 
he would find takers for all he could offer. In a speculation in a 
security of such a character, the dealer must follow a depression 
caused by natural causes. 
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The same influence is at work in regard to every security, from 
those of the highest credit to those of the least. The* stocks of uncer- 
tain value, however, depend more for their current price on the faith 
the public has in the opinion of the great capitalist. The process of 
getting rich by watching the fluctuations of the various securities 
dealt in in the stock markets, seems to be a sure one for those who 
have capital and who are willing to take time. The great disappoint- 
ments and losses are experienced by those who try to get rich by some 
great and sudden stroke. There are many comparatively small cap- 
talists who purchase stocks of known character when through strin- 
gency in the money market or other reason they are quoted below 
their average price, and hold them until they have regained their 
usual status or have gone to high-water mark. They raise their ship 
from the rocks by taking advantage of the successive high tides. 

It is these continuous and changing investments that contribute 
largely to the legitimate profits of the stock exchange. This form of 
speculation is inextricably mixed up with the more uncertain margin 
speculation. The chances or mischances of the one affect the other 
and they both are acted upon and react upon the money market. 
When so much of the wealth of this and other countries consists of 
properties of various kinds dealt in on the stock exchange, disaster 
that occurs there, from fluctuations in prices that cause men to lose 
their heads and lose faith for the time in all securities either good or 
bad, threatens at once to engulf all the enterprise of the nation.. 

It is this fear of danger spreading unnecessarily that makes the 
great dealers in securities very anxious to reduce the effects of public 
scare to a minimum. In all the great money markets of the world, 
when such danger threatens, it is now the custom of the great control- 
lers of capital to combine against it. At the time of the failure of the 
Barings, in 1890, the Bank of England called all the banks and 
bankers of England together and by its influence compelled them to 
combine to carry the indebtedness of the Barings until better times. 
The same thing was done in France, at the time of the failure of the 
copper syndicate, and it has been done in other countries. 

There is an element of certainty in speculation in stocks and simi- 
lar securities that makes a reasonable control of the market more 
certain than it could possibly be in the case of a market for natural 
products. The amount of every security is known, and only by 
fraudulent increases can this be changed without the knowledge of 
the public. Every precaution is taken against overissues of stocks 
and bonds. With natural products, whether metals, cereals, or 
fibres, it is impossible to tell accurately what supply may be available. 
It is this fact that has brought disaster to wheat corners and to silver 
and copper corners when every other element of the speculation had 
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seemed favorable. In all speculations, too, whatever the precautions 
taken, there mtfy be a combination of elements that usually occur 
singly, and this combination of opposing influences may bring any 
calculations and resources to misfortune. The great capitalist who 
undertakes to control the security market is like a general with a 
great army. He can not always win victory, but he may generally 
save his array by a judicious retreat, and be able thus to fight again 
when circumstances are more propitious. If he is too rash or too con- 
fident of his good fortune and resources he may meet with destruc- 
tion. The so-called Napoleons of finance, like the genuine Napoleon, 
have been most distinguished by their Waterloos. 



The contest between the banks and express companies 
in the matter of making remittances will prove interesting be- 
fore it is settled. In Montreal the contest has been vigorously re- 
vived by the express companies offering to do better for those who 
remit money than the banks. The express companies in this regard 
have the advantage over the banks, in that they receive money at 
almost all the points to which remittances are asked and it costs them 
little or nothing for exchange. In addition, when currency has to be 
transported from one point to another, they have all the facilities for 
this purpose, while a bank has none for which it must not pay the 
express companies. It would therefore seem that the latter, in regard 
to remittances of currency in the lines they undertake, are better 
equipped for the purpose than the banks, and can afford to do it more 
cheaply though, as a fact, they charge in many cases more than the 
banks. The five or six express companies in the United States each 
seem to have separate fields for their special activity so that they do 
not compete with one another. Each in its field is like a bank with 
branches in every city, town and village or railway station. 

The great rival to the express company in making remittances is 
the individual check. The only way in which the banks can get 
ahead of the express companies in small remittances is to encourage 
the opening of deposit accounts by all classes of the population, and 
the use of individual checks when remittances are necessary. Peo- 
ple who do not keep bank accounts and those who do will generally 
use the cheapest form of remittance. If the express companies can 
furnish this service more cheaply than the banks, as they seem to be 
able to do, they will get the business. 

The banks would seem to be the proper and natural agencies for 
making transfers of funds between different parts of the country; 
but the express companies are alert and with the facilities at their 
command they will certainty be strong competitors. 
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Africa, the last of the continents to be taken possession of by civilization, 
is soon to be crossed by a railroad extending from Cape Colony to Cairo. It 
is said that Cecil Rhodes has succeeded in securing the financial assistance 
which is to build the- last seven hundred and fifty miles necessary to connect 
the lines already completed from the cape in the south and from Cairo in the 
north. In like manner the Russians are pressing the completion of their 
railway across the Continent of Asia, and it will not be many years before 
Asia and America will be practically united by a line connecting at the Strait 
of Behring. 

The age is one of intense industrial development. The discoveries in 
science which have been made during the past generation under the protec- 
tion of civilized governments are now being applied in developing the waste 
places of the earth. The backwoods peoples, whether living in a state of com- 
parative savagery like the inhabitants of Africa and the islands of the Pacific, 
or in a state of arrested civilization like the Chinese, will be brought by means 
of these improved systems of transportation into more direct communication 
with the more advanced race^. and the result will make in the end for the 
advantage of all. The desire for financial improvement, for the means of 
better and healthier methods of life, will spread throughout the world. 

The first effects of the introduction of superior methods of an advanced 
race among less civilized races are sure to be accompanied by unpleasant 
symptoms. The faults and vices of the superior people are more apt to im- 
press themselves on the inferior than their virtues and accomplishments. But 
this manifestation of the human trait of copying the models set before them 
is only temporary. In the end the nations will become assimilated, and the 
general level of all will be raised. 

An incapacity for administering a government that shall permit the masses 
to prosper to the greatest possible extent is manifested in nearly all the coun- 
tries that are now being brought under the protection or domination of the 
civilized nations. 

There is no doubt in carrying the benefits of civilized government to peo- 
ples comparatively savage, or in inoculating the oriental civilization of China 
with that of the western nations, that there will be many evils developed. 
But no great changes for the better can be wrought without individual suf- 
fering. The question as to the expediency of carrying modern industrial and 
financial methods into new fields until they cover the whole earth, is whether 
this will be a benefit in the long run. If these methods have been beneficial 
to the nations how seeking to spread them, there is every reason to believe 
that they must be a benefit to all humanity whenever they can be fully ap- 
plied. This full application requires time and effort. It is also easy to sneer 
at the motives which underlie the tendency to bring less favored races under 
the influence of those more advanced. Human progress is rarely ever made 
from motives which are wholly unmixed with selfishness and aggrandizement. 
All great migrations and changes of population and governments seem to 
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be guided by instinct more than by reason. Probably the civilized nations 
to-day in their tendency to spread their commerce, maimers, customs and 
industrial methods throughout the world are following in their own fashion 
the same instinct tliat led the northern swarms of emigration to overran 
Europe. The old home is becoming too crowded for the development of the 
race on the lines marked out and wider spheres for industry and activity 
must be invaded. 

It is useless to expect, even were this tendency in the blood of the civ- 
ilized races altogether evil, that the people of the United States would escape 
its influence. But probably the result will be, after sufficient time has elapsed 
to deaden the undulations of the advancing wave, a newer and better civili- 
zation throughout the world accompanied by a higher and better morality. 



An Intkk-Ockanic Canal. — The Nicaragua Canal Commission is ready 
to report the feasibility of the construction of the canal at a cost of $118.- 
113,790. One of the chief reasons for the activity which has recently been 
manifested in regard to the construction of a canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, has been the supposed necessity of more rapid communication 
between our fleets in the two oceans. Of course, when finished an inter- 
oceanic canal will be valuable for other purposes than those of mere naval 
strategy. It would seem, however, if the canal is really a necessity for 
ordinary commercial purposes, that private capital might be induced to con- 
struct it without the assistance of any Government. • The fate of the Panama 
inter-oceanic canal enterprise will doubtless have a retarding effect upon the 
investment of private capital in any similar enterprise. 

The commission which has reported the feasibility of the Nicaragua Canal 
at an expense of $118,000,000, will have finished the purpose of its appoint- 
ment with this report. It will be succeeded by another commission which 
will make a wider investigation and report on the relative merits of other 
routes as compared with the Nicaraguan. 

It seems as if the desire to have a short route from the Atlantic to die 
Pacific, for our naval forces, founded on the experience of the Spanish war 
and the difficulties in the Philippines, would result in the construction of 
some inter-oceanic canal by the United States. Of the two most feasible 
routes, the Panama and the Nicaraguan, both are owned by private com- 
panies, and to obtain a clear right of way the United States will probably 
have to satisfy these claimants of vested rights. 

As between Panama and Nicaragua, the expense of buying out the private 
company settled on the former route would be greater than the expense of 
buying out the Maritime Company at Nicaragua. 

Seeing that the question of construction by the United States rests chiefly 
on the necessity of the canal as a means for the naval protection of the 
sea-coasts, it may be well to suggest that the cost of the canal named by the 
commission, viz., $118,000,000, would, if expended in the construction of bat- 
tle-ships, build over forty such vessels, so that fleets of sufficient power might 
be maintained on both sea-coasts at once, without the necessity of reinforce- 
ment of one by the other. It is very likely that the construction of the fleet 
would prove of greater benefit to the industries of the country than the con- 
struction of the canal. 
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SIMPLIFYING THE CURRENCY. 



One great difficulty in establishing a safe and elastic bank currency, in 
place of the diverse styles of paper currency now in use, will be to reconcile 
the views of the banks which now carry on business. There are National 
banks. State banks, private banks, Savings banks and trust companies. Of 
these at present the National banks only issue circulating notes. The National 
bank notes are all based upon the deposit of bonds by the banks, and decrease 
in amount as the market price of the bonds deposited tempts their sale. They 
increase in amount with the lowering of the market price of the bonds ; but 
except in an indirect and roundabout way, the increase and decrease of Na- 
tional bank circulation is not dependent upon the business wants of the coun- 
try. Of course prosperity and depression of business each in its turn has its 
effect on the price of bonds and may thus indirectly and in a roundabout way 
cause fluctuations in the volume of National bank notes. This indirect effect 
is, however, never sufficiently great to meet the actual wants of the time, and 
it may be directly opposed to those wants. Depression in business causes 
the price of bonds to fall, and this would be an inducement to the banks to 
increase their circulation, but the same depression lessens the demand for 
money, so that when the supply is naturally the greatest it is not called 
for. On the contrary, prosperity tends to enhance the price of bonds, 
and causes the banks to retire their circulation to withdraw them to obtain 
the premium. When the demand for money is greatest the supply is apt to 
be reduced under the present National Banking Law. 

But National bank notes are now a part, and a comparatively small part 
only, of the aggregate paper currency. There are four other kinds of paper 
money making up this aggregate — United States notes, Treasury notes, gold 
certificates and silver certificates. The mind of man naturally prefers sim- 
plicity to confusion, and there would be much greater simplicity in the work- 
ing of the monetary system could all these different forms, including National 
bank notes, be got rid of and some one form of paper currency substituted. 
It would be much better than the present system if silver certificates, gold 
certificates, Treasury notes and National bank notes were all retired, and 
legal-tender notes alone issued, say denominations of five dollars and under 
for silver dollars and larger denominations for gold only, all denominations 
being redeemable in gold if required. But still better would be the retire- 
ment of all Government notes and the substitution of some form of bank 
currency. 

There are five kinds of institutions doing a banking business and five differ- 
ent kinds of paper money. Of the five kinds of institutions doing a banking 
business, the Savings banks and trust companies would probably not feel that 
they were slighted if a law for the issue of bank currency should not give the 
privilege to them. The State banks of the country, particularly in the South, 
are chafing under the prohibitive effect of the ten per cent, tax on their notes. 
They would probably oppose any enlargement of the bank-note issuing power 
to be enjoyed by National banks alone. Even among the National banks 
2 
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there are many that fear this enlargement of the privilege as proposed in 
some of the bills introduced at the last session of Congress would open the 
door to serious abuses. 

All this Jealousy between the State and National banks and these appre- 
hensions of abuse of a new and extended bank currency, might be avoided 
by depriving the existing National banks of the legal right to issue circulat- 
ing notes and, in this respect, placing them on a par with State banks. Then 
following the analogy of the Bank of England in which the note issue depart- 
ment is kept entirely separate from the discount department, let the present 
banks of the country be confined to the discount and deposit line of the bank- 
king business, and in our system let them correspond to the discount and 
deposit compartment of the Bank of England in the English system. Then 
let there be authorized by law a class of banks — created solely for the purpose 
of issuing circulating notes, which they shall do by making loans to the dis- 
count and deposit banks, on the collateral of their commercial paper and 
specie. These banks could be located at the more important monetary 
points, and they could make a profit in loaning the notes to the other banks 
as they required them. Not being allowed to take deposits they would not 
in any way compete with the existing banks. Any bank requiring money to 
meet its liabilities or maintain its reserves could procure it by depositing the 
necessary amount of its bills receivable as collateral. 

The law could, without interfering with the present banking business 
of the country, require the most ample safeguards from the new class of 
banks, whose entire profits would depend on their loaning their issues of cur- 
rency. The issues when redundant would return to the banks for redemp- 
tion. In this way one class of banks would have entire control of the deposit 
and loan business, and a different class of the issue of circulation. The issue 
department, following the analogy of the Bank of England, would be sepa- 
rate and distinct from the discount and loan department. 



South American Exploration.— The Amazon River has recently been 
explored by the United States steamer Wilmington, Captain Todd, under the 
direction of the Navy Department. It has hitherto been supposed that the 
head of steam navigation was at Manaos, where the Rio Negro joins the 
Amazon. The Wilmington, however, ascended a thousand miles above that 
point, or 2,100 miles in all from the mouth of the river. 

The possibility of steam vessels penetrating so far into the heart of the 
South American Continent, being thus proved by actual experiment, will be 
of vast commercial importance. 

The country is rich in products of value, particularly rubber, and will 
afford a market for many kinds of American goods. 

8ince the acquisition of the Spanish West Indies the trade of the Conti- 
nent of South America with this country will doubtless grow in importance. 

The possibilities of this trade do not appear to have been properly esti- 
mated by American merchants, and the methods heretofore taken to secure 
a share of it seem to have been, in many instances, poorly adapted to meet 
the peculiar conditions of the country. With the better knowledge result^ 
ing from an expansion of our markets in other directions, an improvement 
in this respect may be looked for. 
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* THE PRINCIPLES OF A BANKING CURRENCY. 



The Necessity for Liquid Assets. 

The possession of short-term commercial paper gives the assets of a bank 
an essentially liquid character. Every day in times of normal business should 
bring into the bank nearly as many persons having paper to pay as it brings 
persons asking the redemption of notes or the payment of deposits. The cash 
brought in by the trader to pay maturing paper supplies the cash for making 
new loans or for the redemption of notes. Under modem banking methods 
both transactions are largely made by the transfer of credits rather than by 
the payment of cash, but the effect is substantially the same upon the accounts 
of the bank in reducing or increasing its liabilities. If, for instance, a trader 
has secured the discount of a promissory note for $1,000 at the bank, the note 
constitutes a claim against him and an asset of the bank. If $1,000 in bank 
notes was issued when the loan was made upon the paper, the notes consti- 
tute a liability of the bank. If the trader brings back to the bank, for the 
purpose of taking up and paying the paper, a sum of $1,000 in the notes of 
the bank, whether those originally issued to him or others which have reached 
his hands in the course of business, the bank does not receive cash, but only 
the evidences of its own indebtedness. The effect upon its accounts is the 
same, however, as if cash had been received, for its outstanding liabilities are 
reduced by the amount of its notes paid in. The notes cease to be a liability 
when they are in the custody of the bank, whether they are at once cancelled 
and destroyed or are laid aside to be issued again. 

It is obvious that if the resources of the bank were of a less liquid charac- 
ter, there might be occasions on which it would be receiving less cash than it 
was paying out. If, for illustration, $5,000 was loaned upon a mortgage for 
three years, this amount would be “locked up,” in banking parlance, and 
would not afford any resources to the bank until the expiration of the three- 
year period. The notes issued might be presented again and again in the 
meantime for redemption and the money loaned upon the mortgage could 
not be recovered for meeting them. On the other hand, when the securities 
of a bank consist of short-term commercial paper, money is constantly pour- 
ing into its hands. If there is a special demand for cash, it is within the 
ready and usual resources of the bank to increase its cash and diminish its 
outstanding indebtedness. This can be done by retaining the cash paid in 
and diminishing the number and amount of new discounts. A few days of 
this policy make a radical difference in the accounts of a bank having a great 
number of pieces of commercial paper in its portfolio. Pieces mature daily 
and it is only necessary to restrict new loans in order to change the propor- 
tion of the cash reserve to the outstanding liabilities. There are objections 
to a hasty curtailment of credit in times of crisis, which will be referred to 
later on, but credit can be freely granted without impairing the strength of a 



* Continued from the May number, pajre 679. 
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bank where its standing is such, and the use of banking credits is sufficiently 
established in the oomm unity, as to assure the acceptance of notes as the 
equivalent of coin. 

Best Form of Security for a Bake-Note Currency. 

Short-term commercial paper forms, therefore, the most trustworthy and 
available security for a bank-note currency. The obligation of a trader to 
pay his commercial paper is of such a high character and has been surrounded 
by so many special safeguards of law in commercial countries, that a bank 
can safely count upon payment by the trader up to the last moment before 
his complete insolvency. The losses upon such paper are trifling in propor- 
tion to the volume of business done by banks.* The only other resources 
which can be considered as meeting in any degree the requirements of quickly 
convertible assets are negotiable securities — the stocks and bonds of govern- 
ments and corporations. These are often held by banks of issue in consider- 
able amounts under two separate conditions. They are held as collateral for 
advances of money and credit to borrowers, and are held as a part of the 
invested capital and reserves of the bank. 

Advances upon securities have become a growing element in banking bus- 
ness in recent years with the great increase in the number of such securities 
on the market. The statistics of increase in such holdings are difficult to 
reduce to a common basis of comparison for different periods, because of the 
different methods of making up bank reports. The increase is less striking 
in the case of the great issuing banks, moreover, than it would be if they 
continued, as they did a generation ago, to do the larger part of the banking 
business of their respective countries. 

The average advances upon securities at the Bank of France were 121,- 

600.000 francs in 1870, 248,900,000 francs in 1890, and 390,600,000 francs in 
1898. The great discount houses have increased their advances in much 
larger proportion. The Credit Lyonnais , which had advances on securities 
to the amount of only 18,800,000 francs (83,600,000) at the close of 1870, and 

170.700.000 francs at the close of 1880, had increased these advances to 260,- 

600.000 francs on June 30, 1898. The total advances and loans to brokers on 
securities (reports) by the five large banking corporations of Paris on Decem- 
ber 31, 1898, were 586,700,000 francs (8113,000,000), while the loans on com- 
mercial paper^were 1,222,000,000 francs, t The eleven large Berlin banks, 
exclusive of the Imperial Bank, had advances on securities to the amount of 

339.000. 000 marks (880,000,000) at the close of 1897, out of total assets of 

1. 862.000. 000 marks. \ The London joint stock and private banks at the close 
of 1897 had [£91,000,000 invested in Government and other securities. The 
relative progress in recent years of loans upon negotiable securities and upon 
other paper among the National banks of New York is indicated by the 
following table : || 

* An estimate of the liabilities of failed firms in 1874 showed that they amounted to less 
than one-quarter of one per cent, of the commercial liabilities of the country for the year* 
The net losses, after taking account of the assets of the failed firms, would be n much smaller 
fraction of the total operations.— Dunbar, p. 25. 

t “ IS Eeoimmixte Euroyen” March 8, 1899, XV, p. 268. The figures for early dates are 
given in “ A History of Banking in All Nations,” III, p. 125. 

X “ IS Economist e FAiropeenS' March 17, 1809, XV, p. 831. 

H These figures are compiled from the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for the fiscal year 1898, p. 413, and reports for previous years. The classification in the reports 
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Loans on commer - Advances on 



Date. dal paper. securities. 

October 7, 1886 $146,288,820 $107,483456 

October 2, 1890 151,498,745 145,610,806 

September 80, 1898 160,830,916 183,889,025 

October 2, 1894. 168,154,189 192,146,820 

October 6, 1896 151,795,089 162,861,654 

October 5, 1897 182,698,788 225,686,687 

September 20, 1898 181,632,651 260,073,904 



The loans made upon securities in these four great centers — Paris, Berlin, 
London and New York — are obviously in excess of one thousand millions of 
dollars, and when all the private banks are included are far beyond this 
amount. The stock loans in the United States outside of New York amounted 
in 1898 to more than $500,000,000. Negotiable securities constitute of them- 
selves an important means of giving mobility to capital and form a large part 
of the basis upon which banking credits rest. They are one of the best forms 
of security for loans under normal business conditions, because the default of 
the borrower simply requires the lender, in order to recoup himself, to sell 
the securities for cash. This can be done through any broker in a few hours 
and the lender is fully protected against even a fractional loss by the margin 
which he allows between the market value of the securities and the amount 
which he lends. Under normal business conditions, such securities seem to 
possess even greater safety than commercial paper. The paper depends upon 
the solvency of ttvo or three individuals, who have given it their endorsement; 
the securities depend upon the solvency of governments or great corporations, 
which is not open to question in the case of those securities which are usually 
accepted by a prudent banker. Prof. MacLeod declares, in speaking of the 
banks of Scotland, where crises have been few :* 

“ The safeguard of the Scotch system has been the uniform practice adopted of retain- 
ing a large portion of the capital and deposits invested in Government securities, capable of 
being converted into money at all times and under all circumstances. This requires a sac- 
rifice, because the rate of interest is small, and, in times of difficulty, the sale involves a 
loss, but it has given the Scotch banks absolute security, and enabled them to pass unhurt 
through periods of great discredit.” 

The relative merits of these two classes of securities — commercial paper 
and stocks — change somewhat in times of panic or depression. Loans made 

upon negotiable securities in the money centres are now largely made to 
brokers for purposes of speculation and are nominally “call loans,” subject 
to repayment on call. The brokers, however, have no other assets than their 
personal capital, their securities and their speculative profits. In a time of 
panic the securities in their hands become unsalable and they have no means 
for obtaining cash or credit for meeting their liability to the bank. The 
securities which the bank holds as collateral, even when of the best class, 
have their salable character impaired by the pressure for money and the large 
offerings of securities, and cannot be sold readily without loss. On such 
occasions commercial paper is likely to prove the better rather than the worse 
security. Even if the trader has not the means for taking up his obligations 
in full without delay, he is usually able to make a partial payment, which 
increases the cash reserve of the bank. An illustration of this principle 

is not exactly the same for all years, and includes in some cases loans for small amounts of a 
special character, but the table affords a general idea of the growth in loans on securities. 

* ** The Theory and Practice of Banking,* 1 11, p. 222. 
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occurred in the panic of 1873. when the New York banks were called upon to 
repay large proportions of the deposits of the “ country banks. ” The situa- 
tion in which they found themselves is thus described by Mr. Bolles:* 

“ The $00,000,000 of call loans on whi**h they relied for an emergency of this kind ' were 
entirely unavailable. ’ Tbe banks held collaterals, it is true, for tbeir loans, bat these shrank 
so rapidly in value that the banks could not sell them except at a large sacrifice. This is 
one of tbe peculiarities of that kiud of loan. In good times nothing is safer, because the 
bank daily knows tbe worth of tbe collateral, while an ordinary borrower may deceive a 
bank concerning bis real condition. In bad times tbe entire list of stocks is apt to shrink, 
bat tbe credit and ability of merchants do not, and so tbe banks have learned from modi 
experience that while both kinds of loans have tbeir advantages, tbe ordinary mercantile 
ones, in the long aggregate, are the safest.” 

The situation is a similar one in England. Securities cannot be sold in a 
panic, even where they are of the best character. As Mr. Bagehot defines 
the reason, in discussing the manner in which the Bank of England may 
protect its reserve :t 

“ The bank at such a time is the only lender on stock, and it is only by loans from a 
bank that large purchases at such a moment can be made ; unless the Bank of England, 
lend, no stock will be bought— there is not in the country any large sum of unused ready 
money ready to bay it. The only unused sum is the reserve in the Banking Department of 
the Bank of England ; if, therefore, in a panic that department itself attempted to sell stcck, 
the failure would be ridiculous, it would hardly be able to sell any at all— probably it would 
not sell £50 worth.” 

If this is the case in a period of stress due purely to financial reasons, it is 
much more so at times when political events indicate domestic disorder or 
foreign war. The strength of Great Britain did not prevent a fall in the price 
of consols from 109f to 106} between October 19 and October 26, 1898, when 
war with France was threatened by the French occupation of Fashoda. and 
it was pertinently asked by a financial authority, “ Would it have been possi- 
ble to sell £100,000 consols or even a fraction of that sum, without lowering 
prices far more than the figures quoted ? ” J 

The statement of the true character of bank notes and money affords a 
sufficient explanation of the reason why a banking currency must derive its 
value from metallic redemption in the first instance and from quickly con- 
vertible securities as its ultimate resource. A commercial bank issuing either 
notes or banking credits for circulation as the equivalent of money, must be 
able to convert all its resources within a brief time into money or some me- 
dium of exchangeable character. The absence of a basis like this is not made 
good by any amount of substantial wealth behind the notes. Even the exis- 
tence of a considerable metallic reserve will not maintain the value of circu- 
lating notes if the reserve is not employed for the redemption of the notes at 
par on demand. Gold locked up in reserves and not employed for redemp- 
tion purposes does not differ, in the language of M. L£on Say, “from a vein 
of unmined gold a thousand meters deep in the bowels of the earth.” The 

* “The Financial History of the United States from 1861 to 1885,” p. 850. 

+ “ Lombard Street.” Works, V, p. 123. Mr. Bage hot's statements are subject to some 
qualifications, in view of the large private banking credits whose owners may be tempted to 
exchange them for securities, if the price of the latter falls, and the foreign money which 
may be attracted by the same influence; but the essential point— that securities have tbeir 
dangers as the safeguard of demand liabilities- is not impaired. Vide Cauwes, III, p. 409. 

t “ London Bankers' Magazine,” January, 1890, LXVII, p. 25. 
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effect of the different policies pursued by the Bank of England and the Bank 
of France in this respect are thus described by M. Pareto : * 

“ It Is not millions of gold, piled np in the vaults of a bank which affect directly the 
value of its notes ; it is the greater or less facility for exchanging the notes for gold The 
Bank of France certainly merits as much confidence as the Bank of England, but its notes 
are exposed to a loss in relation to gold, while those cf the Bank of England are always at 
par. This depends upon the fact that the Bank of England always exchanges its notes for 
gold, while the Bank of France may give silver five-franc pieces. Let the Bank of France 
to-morrow pay only sifcrer, as it has the right to do, and in spite of the two billion francs 
which it has in its cash, the premium upon gold would become considerable/’ 

Failure of Mortgage Security for Notes. 

It has sometimes been believed by the framers of banking laws that some 
other security was more complete than that of commercial paper. The Na- 
tional Banking Law of the United States requires the deposit with the United 
States Treasurer of Government bonds to cover the bank notes issued and 
notes are issued only in the proportion of ninety per cent, of the par value 
of the bonds. Similar requirements were imposed by local laws in many 
States of the American Union prior to the inauguration of the National bank- 
ing system. The theory of these laws was that a Government bond afforded 
absolute ultimate security. Even if this were the fact (which it was not, since 
these bonds fell far below their nominal value in gold), ultimate security is 
not the sole object to be attained in a banking currency, nor even the chief 
object to be attained. In the language of Mr. Bagehot : t 

u Ultimate pa> meiit is not what the creditors of a bank want; they want present, not 
postponed payment ; they want to be repaid according to aggreement ; the contract was 
that they should be paid on demand, and if they are not paid on demand they may be ruined.” 

Immediate convertibility into coin is the test of a sound banking currency. 
Ultimate convertibility by the sale of securities through a receivership is not 
a proper basis for any paper intended to circulate as money. As M. Pareto 
declares : J 

“ It is often thought that paper guaranteed by the State by a hypothecated pledge, or 
in some other manner, can be substituted for real money. But this guarantee, which will 
take effe< t only at. an indeterminate date, does not eliminate the risks of the transformation 
of present into future goods of which one has the option of enjoyment at a definite date.” 

It was because of the lack of comprehension of this distinction and not 
because of any inherent defect in the system of banking by means of note 
issues, that many of the early banks came to grief. The attempt to base cir- 
culating notes upon land and other wealth of unquestioned value, but not of 
immediate exchangeability, was the defect of the scheme of John Law and 
the French assignats. A like experiment failed in Norway early in the pres- 
ent century, and the leading banks of Belgium were compelled to suspend 
payments in 1838 and again in 1848. The leading bank of Belgium, the 

Court d' Economic Politique ,” I, p. 373, 

+ *• Lombard Street,” Works, V, p. 29. 

t “ Court d'flconomie Politique" I, p. 172. One of the higher courts of Italy in 1895 de- 
clared that ” simple good sense and experience demonstrate that the immediate or proximate 
power of converting notes and other credit paper into silver is the adequate guarantee of 
the acceptance and circulation of such money.” M. Pareto comments upon this by remind- 
ing the court that if when they were about to seat themselves at table, their dinner should 
be snatched from them with a promise to return another in a year or two, “ simple good sense 
and experience” would teach them that there is some difference between a present and a 
future good. 
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Soeiete Gene rale , was a strong institution and was well conducted in the main, 
except in respect to its note issues, which were not secured by a sufficient 
amount of liquid assets. The bank, in the language of M. Courcelle-SeneuiL 
4 4 had become by degrees the centre of all the credit enterprises of the coun- 
try and ended by becoming essentially an investment bank. Treasurer of 
the State, depositary of the sums amassed by saving and foresight, lender 
alike upon mortgages, public securities and merchandise as well as commer- 
cial paper, shareholder and founder in almost all the great enterprises of the 
country, it issued side by side money bills and interest-bearing time obliga- 
tions, combining thus almost every banking operation.* Even the new Bank 
of Belgium, which was founded under the encouragement of the Govern- 
ment to take over the work of the Treasury, pursued the same methods, and 
both banks found their liquid resources inadequate in the hour of business 
disaster. The note-issuing function was practically taken away from both in 
1850 by the organization of the National Bank of Belgium, which conducted 
a legitimate banking business. The two older institutions were eminently 
successful within their proper sphere and are still among the strong banking 
companies of Belgium, but their assets are not of a character to give convert- 
ibility to note issues. 

Experience of the Italian Banks. 

The banking system of Italy has been subjected to a similar experience 
within the last generation. A law of June 14, 1866, authorized the Bank of 
Naples and several other institutions to make loans upon real estate and to 
issue negotiable bonds, such as are issued by the Credit Fonder of France 
and other land credit banks. The same privilege was extended at a later 
date to the Bank of Sicily, and in 1885 to any banking institution with a 
capital of 10,000,000 lire ($2, 000, 000). t Such corporations were permitted to 
issue mortgage obligations to the amount of ten times their paid-up capital. 
The National Bank of the Kingdom of Italy availed itself of this authority 
to set aside 25,000,000 lire as a capital for mortgage operations. The result 
was a demand for loans in the first year amounting to 272,901,000 lire ($54,- 
000,000), of which 61,898,500 lire were granted, and other applications were 
pending at the close of the year. The Bank of Naples within a few years 
locked up 35,000,000 lire of its capital in a similar manner. This was the 
situation when the banking scandals of 1892 came to light and it was found 
that the Bank of Italy, the Roman Bank, the Bank of Sicily and the Bank 
of Naples — all banks of issue — had issued circulation beyond the limit fixed 
by law and had among them 628,620,686 lire ($121,000,000) locked up in 
investments which were not readily convertible into cash. The Roman Bank 
was compelled to liquidate and the entire financial system was so shaken that 
exchange became heavily adverse, subsidiary silver fled across the border, 
and the Government was finally compelled to issue paper scrip for the small- 
est amounts in order to provide small currency. | 

These incidents were due in some degree to the fact that the country was 
already upon a paper basis and the Treasury showed an almost constant 

* “ Trait/: tic # Op? rations dc Banque” p. 382. Vide an article by the present author on “The 
National Bank of Belgium,” Bankers’ Magazine. October, 1898, LYII, p. 600. 

+ “ L' ticonomUte Europccn January 00, 1899, XV, p.78. 

t Vide the author’s “History of Modern Banks of Issue,” pp. 30-35. 
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deficit, but the condition of the banks was made much worse by their heavy 
mortgage loans than if their funds had been in readily convertible form. 

The law of 1893 reorganizing the banking system required the banks of 
issue to cease to conduct mortgage operations, and eventually a mortgage 
bank was formed with a capital of 100,000,000 lire, partly contributed by the 
banks of issue and partly by German and Swiss financiers, which undertook 
to take charge of the mortgage business of the old banks. The mortgage 
bank, the Institute Italiano di Credito Fondiario, which was constituted by 
a law of May 6, 1891, has no other important form of obligations than its 
mortgage bonds, and is not required, therefore, to maintain a large cash 
reserve for the purpose of meeting demand liabilities. 

The lack of discrimination by the early bankers regarding the limited 
class of banking securities upon which the issue of notes could be safely 
based, has led to much misconception regarding the security and benefits of 
a banking currency. A currency actually based upon commercial assets, in 
the form of short-term paper, affords practically the best security in the world 
for its immediate redemption on demand and for its ultimate redemption 
within a short time out of the assets, in case of default in redemption on 
demand. It was because many of the early banks in the United States did 
not base their issues upon commercial assets that they were unable to redeem 
their notes and the notes fell below par in coin. Banks were founded and 
issued notes upon all manner of security which was not of a character to be 
quickly convertible into money. They lent their resources to every form of 
speculation and took risks which no bank in a more settled country would 
have taken, even if the basis of note issue had not been clearly understood. 
Upon this subject the Report of the Monetary Commission has the following 
illuminating paragraph (p. 287) : 

“ The feature of the earlier banks, which was probably the most destructive to them 
was their use as auxiliaries in all sorts of speculations. The banks were not regarded as 
regular institutions founded for the sole purpose of furnishing loanable capital to persons 
of unquestioned credit. This speculative use of the banks was not so marked in the case of 
the State-owned institutions as in that of private corporations, but the former frequently 
lent their assistance in operations of a doubtful character. Thus, in 1837, an extended 
scheme of internal improvements in Illinois led to the increase of the capitals of the two 
State banks by $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 respectively. A State loan of $3,000,000 to pay for 
the new stock was authorized, but the bonds conld not be sold for par, and had to be taken 
by the banks themselves in payment of the installments of the stock. Private banks sprang 
up in immense numbers wherever there was a doubtful speculation to be carried on. Those 
who had no capital sought to acquire it by starting a bank and utilizing its ( credit. 1 Many 
who could not obtain loans at reputable banks were among those who established new 
institutions. ” 

It is an important requisite, in order that a bank note shall circulate as 
currency, that it shall not bear interest. The function of money is to circu- 
late, not to constitute a fixed investment yielding profit from holding it. As 
Mr. Jevons declares :* 

“ A bank note being payable on demand bears no interest, and is never bought at a 
discount, except when the ultimate payment is doubtful. Hence the holder of a note has, 
like the holder of ordinary coins, no motive in keeping it, except to make future purchases. 
If a man has more notes than he expects to pay away in the next week or two, he will do 
best to deposit them in a bank, where they will be safer and at the same time bear interest. 

* “ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” p. 240. 
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There is thus an Inherent tendency In notes to circulate like coins, and to be kept dovo to 
amount to the lowest quantity consistent with the accomplishment of retail purchases.” 

This essential character of the bank note is supported by the arguments 
derived from the inconvenience of computing interest every time a note 
might be used to make a payment As Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu declares: “To 
fulfill the office of money and effectively supplement it, the bill should, like 
money, be deliverable at a glance, without the necessity for a pencil or for 
ten seconds of reflection/’* The allowance of interest on bank notes was 
practiced by some of the earlier banks, but fell into disuse as their true func- 
tion as a medium of exchange was developed. The first notes of the Bank of 
England drew interest at the rate of two pence per day, and, in the language 
of Prof. Rogers, 44 so drew money out of the goldsmiths’ hands, in exchange 
for bills, and this naturally made the goldsmiths their enemies, as they 
allowed no interest on deposits/’t 

Advantages of Uniformity in Note Issues. 

Bank notes should be issued in round sums and uniform styles in order to 
facilitate handling and prevent counterfeiting. Much time would be lost in 
examining and adding together the amounts of bills for various odd sums. 
The evolution of the bank note has adapted the denominations to the habits 
and requirements of the community in which they are issued. The minimum 
denomination is large in most countries where specie payments are main- 
tained. The note for £5 is the smallest in England, fifty francs (flO) in 
France and Belgium, and ten florins ($5) in Austria-Hungary. Among the 
countries upon a specie basis permitting the lowest denominations of notes 
are Scotland, where the amount is £1, and the United States and Canada, 
where the amount is $54 

It is a frequent device when specie payments are suspended to authorize 
the issue of notes for very small denominations, in order to take the place of 
coin, which disappears from circulation when its value rises above that of 
the depreciated paper. Notes for £1 were authorized in England after the 
suspension of specie payments in 1797, and the authority to issue them was 
withdrawn from the Bank of England in 1819 and from the English country 
banks in 1833. ] The Government of Austria undertook to obtain resources 
for the war with Italy in 1859 by authorizing the National Bank to issue 
133,000,000 florins in notes for five florins ($2.50), and the French Govern- 
ment, after the suspension of specie payments following the Franco-Prussian 
War, authorized the Bank of France in 1871 to issue notes for five francs (fl) 
and ten francs ($2). Notes for much smaller amounts have been issued to 
supply the place of metallic currency, but more often by governments than 
by banks. 

Desirability of Uniformity of Design of Notes. 

Some degree of uniformity of design is desirable in .the bank-note issues of 
a country in order to enable the receiver to rely upon the goodness of the 
notes and escape fraud. It is here that the legitimate function of the State 

* “ Traits- d' Kconomle PolitUjue.” Ill, p. 471. 

♦ “ First Nine Years of the Bank of England,” p. 22. 

$The Government reserves for itself the privilege, in the latter two countries, of issuing 
notes for smaller amounts. 

!i Vide " A History of Modern Banks of Issue,” p. 115. 
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begins in respect to bank notes. The intervention of authority for giving 
uniformity and security to the notes, in order that they may pass from hand 
to hand without endorsement and without requiring research as to the credit 
of the issuer, is for the same purpose as the imprint of the Government 
stamp upon coins. It simply gives the public guaranty to the assertion that 
the coin or the note is what it purports to be — in the one case a given weight 
of fine metal ; in the other, the promise of a solvent bank or association of 
banks to deliver a given weight of metal on demand. The intervention of 
the State does not differ in principle in either case from its intervention in 
other occupations — by establishing standard measures, by laws regulating 
contracts and enforcing judgments — for the purpose of ensuring the honest 
fulfilment of obligations. The function of money and its substitutes is such, 
however, that misconceptions have arisen regarding the true function of 
government, and governments have availed themselves of these misconcep- 
tions to load the paper instruments of credit with onerous restrictions and to 
pervert the form of the paper note to their own needs by making forced loans 
upon the community and debasing the monetary standard. 

One of the merits of the National Banking Law enacted for the United 
States in 1864, followed by measures driving the notes of State banks from 
circulation, was the uniformity which it introduced into the bank-note circu- 
lation. Bank notes were dragged below parity with gold by the ups and 
downs of public credit, with which they were absolutely linked, but within 
these limitations the value of one bank note was uniform with that of all 
others through the length and breadth of the Union. The convenience of the 
public under modem conditions justifies Federal regulations to ensure uni- 
formity and safety. The lack of uniformity, growing out of the absence of 
Federal regulation, was one of the greatest inconveniences of the issues of 
the State banks in the United States before the Civil War. Mr. White says :* 

“ The heterogeneous state of the currency in the fifties can be best learned from the 
numerous bank-note reporters and counterfeit detectors of that period. It was the aim of 
these publications to give early and correct information to enable the public to detect spur- 
ious and worthless bank notes, which were of various kinds, viz. : (1) Ordinary counterfeits ; 
(2) genuine notes altered from lower denominations to higher ones ; (3) genuine notes of 
failed banks altered to the names of solvent banks; (4) genuine notes of solvent banks with 
forged signatures ; (5) spurious notes, as of banks that had no existence ; (6) spurious notes 
of good banks, as 20’s of a bank that never issued 20’s ; (7) notes of old closed banks still in 
circulation. 

The number of counterfeit and spurious notes was quite appalling. * Nicholas’s Bank- 
Note Reporter,’ had 5,400 separate descriptions of counterfeit, altered and spurious notes. 
There were thirty counterfeits of the Bank of Delaware described in 4 Nicholas’s Reporter ’ 
for November, 1858. * * * 

Extras were frequently issued by the publishers giving descriptions of new and danger- 
ous counterfeits or containing important information like the following : 

July 1, 1859. ‘ The Farmers and Merchant’s Bank of Tennessee having failed, sharpers 
have altered its notes to those of the Martha’s Vineyard Bank, Mass., Oriental Bank, New 
York city, and eight others.’ 

August extra. ‘ Immense quantities of counterfeits on the Oneida County Bank, Utica, 
N. Y., are afloat, $6,400 having been seized by the police.’ 

August 9. ‘ Ones, 2’s, 3’s and 5’s of the Wisconsin Miner’s Bank are in circulation. 
There is no such bank.’ ” 

The bank note should be transferable to bearer, without formality, with- 
out the necessity for indorsement or any other writing, and without responsi- 

* “ Money and Banking,” p. 397. 
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bility on the part of prior holders. This condition is necessary to make the 
note a convenient substitute for money. Endorsement and recourse to each 
successive holder in case of the default of the bank would make the bank 
note simply a bill of exchange, and would detract much from its efficiency as 
a substitute for money. Many of the laws governing bills of exchange also 
govern bank notes, but it is declared by Judge Cooley, .‘‘The property in 
these notes follows possession ; grace is not allowed upon them, and they bear 
no interest until after demand of payment and refusal.”* Judge Cooley adds 
another condition which is one of the most important attributes of bank 
notes : ‘ ‘ They never become overdue in the law and the statute of limita- 

tions does not apply to them.” The reason for this lies in the nature of the 
note. It is payable on demand and not within any fixed time. Having no 
date of maturity, the time never comes after which failure to present it con- 
stitutes negligence on the part of the holder. The holder has a right which 
it lies with himself to assert by the presentation of the note ; until that time 
his right is inchoate and imprescriptable.t In this respect bank notes differ 
from other promissory notes and checks, whose holders lose some of their 
rights if they fail to exercise due diligence in presenting them for payment 
The Bank of England received 1,400 notes of the denomination of £1 in 1843. 
which had been hoarded for at least twenty-four years, since the suspension 
of the issue of notes of that denomination. The same year witnessed the 
presentation of a £20 note which had been issued 125 years before.^ They 
were all promptly redeemed in full. If these amounts had been in any other 
form of commercial paper, the right to recover would have been impaired by 
neglect to present them. | Ch arlks A. Conant. 

* “ Cooley’s Blacks tone,” Third Edition. II, p. 470, note. 

♦ “ The bank bill is not presort ptable— this is one of its essential features, for there is no 
prescription possible where the obligation has neither point of departure nor fixed matur- 
ity.”— Bouche, “ )Hctionnaire du Commerce, de V Industrie et de la Banquc” I. p. 583. 

t Turner, “Chronicles of the Bank of England,” p. 150. 

I If some phases of the note-issuing function seem to have escaped discussion in this 
article, it is because It is to be supplemented by other articles on “ The Regulation of ft 
Banking Currency” and “The Benefits of a Banking Currency.” 



ScnooL Savings Banks. — According to the statistics of the school Savings bank 
system for the year 1898-99, as compiled by J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City. N. 
Y., the father of the system in this country, Savings banks are maintained in 351 
schools in eighty-nine cities of the United States. During the year $649,247.01 has 
been deposited in the banks, and $441,825.83 has been withdrawn, leaving a balance 
due the little depositors of $207,421.18. Mr. Thiry 's report also shows that the sys- 
tem is gradually being extended. 

No Hope for Bryan. — The Salt Lake City (Utah) “Tribune,'’ one of the ablest 
and most persistent champions of free silver, says : 

“ Our Judgment is that it is useless to make another stand for silver in this country until 
conditions chunge. When the American farmer, between the crest of the Allegbanies and 
the crest of the Rockies, is starving at home and a mortgage is pressing upon him, he is a 
good silver man. Just as soon as he gets a fair price for one crop, then he takes high moral 
ground and thinks it would be a cheat to force *flfty-cent dollars’ upon this country. 

If the campaign was on to-day and the election was to come in November, if there is any- 
thing in the signs of the times at all, Mr. Bryan would lose a full million of the votes that he 
polled in 1896, and the opposition would poll one and one-half millions more than it polled in 
1896.” 
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The sharp upward movement of Spanish securities 
occurred in March was checked in April, but 
' without causing any marked fall in the quotations of 
the foreign debt. Comparisons with March, 1898, and March, 1899, show a 
slightly higher rate for the domestic four per cent, bonds, which were quoted 
at the later date at 62.86, but a fall in the foreign four per cents, which were 
quoted at 72. 17. The difference between these two classes of securities is 
that a distinction is made by the Government between the foreign debt, on 
which the interest is paid in gold, and the domestic bonds, on which interest 
is paid in current Spanish money. This distinction has contributed to 
materially increase the holdings of Spanish securities abroad, as indicated by 
the official reports which are required, based upon the place of payment of 
the interest coupons. The entire reported holdings of Spanish securities 
abroad in the six foreign countries where they are most largely held showed 
an increase in such holdings from 883,317,100 pesetas on July 31, 1898, to 
1,290,092,800 pesetas on March 31, 1899. The increase for France, as set 
forth in an official table printed in “ V Economist# Europeen ” of April 14, 
was from 582,161,700 pesetas to 664,727,100 pesetas; England, from 125,621,- 
700 to 264,061,600; Belgium, from 79,566,600 to 205,163,300; Germany, from 
49,499,400 to 104,009,700; The Netherlands, from 33,537,000 to 34,762,000; 
Portugal, from 12,940,700 to 17,369,100. 

The Spanish cabinet have not yet completely formulated their programme 
of financial reform. Senor Villaverde, the new Finance Minister, denied 
early in May in the most emphatic manner that any of the information afloat 
regarding his plans was well founded. He declared that he made it a rule 
to maintain absolute reserve on questions affecting the public credit until his 
plans were completed, and that none of the information given out was 
authorized or had any other purpose than to affect stock speculation. The 
energetic action of the Government in granting an extraordinary credit of 
3,324,500 pesetas by royal decree of April 12 for meeting the interest and 
sinking fund requirements of the Philippine debt, greatly strengthened 
public confidence in these securities. A minor step in administrative reform 
was taken by a decree revising the pension list paid on account of the colo- 
nies. by reducing all pensions above 1,000 pesetas ($200) by fifty per cent, 
until a systematic revision shall be made. The charge for this service has 
been 10,963,975 pesetas a year for Cuba, 1,810,000 pesetas for Porto Rico, 
and 4,110,000 pesetas for the Philippines. This amount of about 16,000,000 
will be reduced to 8,500,000 pesetas by the proposed reform. 

Senor Villaverde is credited with the opinion that an increased revenue of 
92,000,000 pesetas ($18,000,000) would balance the budget, even with the 
assumption of the colonial debts and the obligations growing out of the war 
with the United States. This is an optimistic view and is not fully shared 
by foreign observers. The recent volume of receipts is, however, an encour- 
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aging feature of the situation. The receipts for the nine months ending with 
March were 724,518,437 pesetas ($140,000,000 at gold parity), which is 99,836.- 
226 pesetas more than the collections for the same period in 1898. It is 
declared by the Madrid correspondent of “ V Economist* Europten” in the 
issue of April 28, that these figures indicate collections for a year amounting 
to 966,000,000 pesetas. This would be 200,000,000 pesetas beyond the old 
average of receipts, upon which the calculations of Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu 
(outlined in the Bankers' Magazine for May), and other critics, have been 
based. A deduction of 100,000,000 pesetas for transient receipts during the 
past nine months would still afford a monthly average of 69,300,000 pesetas 
and an annual total of 831,600,000 pesetas. The correspondent of the French 
journal adds: 

“ This simple computation shows that the budget problem is far different from that 
which certain pessimists have formulated. The Ministry of Finance is able to base its cal- 
culations upon a revenue of 900,000,000 pesetas, for certain receipts present efficient elastic 
tty to afford a larger revenue than that which they now give. It may be added that capital 
about ds and that the resources of the country tend to develop considerably.” 

M. B. Fournier de Flaix, in the ^ Revue des Banques ” for March, esti- 
mates that there will be a deficit of 210,000,000 pesetas, which might be 
reduced to 115,000,000 by suspending the sinking fund requirement. He 
does not believe that this amount can be raised by new direct taxes. He favors 
a churge of twenty-five or thirty per cent, upon the bond holders which he 
believes would not do them serious injustice, in view of present quotations. 
He says in regard to French interests in the settlement : 

“ The share of French capitalists in Spanish exterior fonr per cents and in Cuban bonds 
is estimated at 820,000,000 franca, with annoai interest of 86,000,000 francs A tax of thirty 
per cent, would represent 10,800,000 francs. French capitalists would recoup themselves by 
the rise of quotations which would be assured. At the rate of sixty francs, the ‘exteriors’ 
give more than six per cent. Subjected to a tax of a fifth, they would produce more than 
five per cent, at the rate of sixty and would permit nnder normal conditions a quotation of 
•eighty francs, upon which 3.20 per cent, interest payments would represent four per cent. 
The Interest of Fiance is to know aa soon as possible the intentions of Spain and to clearly 
comprehend the pending liquidation, because the present uncertainty paralyzes dealings. 
At the rate of sixty francs, even with a tax of thirty per cent., the ‘ exteriors ’ would become 
a good investment. The fall of the rate of interest is forcing capital into second-rate 
securities.” 

The Bank of Spain has profited greatly by its dealings with the Govern- 
ment during 1898, in spite of the depreciation of its notes. The profits 
obtained by discounting Treasury paper were 40,993,390 pesetas, the interest 
on funded debts was 17,592,389 pesetas, and the interest obligations of the 
Treasury paid 12,007,404 pesetas. The commercial profits of the Bank were 
only 14,444,555 pesetas, of which 5,433,615 pesetas was derived from discounts. 
The chambers of commerce and agriculture throughout the country are insist- 
ing that the relations of the Bank with the Treasury shall be reduced in 
future, in order that the institution may be more useful to commerce. 



The adverse rate of exchange in Switzerland eon- 
"*" he in^vritwIarJrf ^ nues *° eause much embarrassment to the banks and 

to be the subject of speculative operations. The mean 
rate of exchange upon Paris, which was only 100.14 in 1889 and 100.04 in 
1894, rose to 100.24 in 1896, 100.35 in 1897 and 100.36 in 1898. The maximum, 
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which was rarely above 100.35 prior to 1896, rising in the latter year to 100.48, 
in 1897 to 100.69, and in 1898 to 100.71. These figures, as presented in 
4 ‘ T Economists Frangais ” of April 15, are determined by the average rates 
for short-term paper on the markets of Geneva, Basle and Zurich. The high 
rate has prevailed so persistently that the banks near the border have been 
compelled to employ considerable sums — 217,000 francs for the Bank of Com- 
merce of Geneva during 1898 — in buying back the gold necessary to meet the 
demands of the speculators. The Bank of Geneva has even taken the extreme 
step of requesting authority from the Council of State to cease the issue of 
notes, while the Central Bank of Berne has changed the branch at Porrent- 
ruy, near the frontier, into a simple discount office in order to escape the 
necessity of redeeming its notes there. 

The Bank of Geneva had already reduced its note issues from 5,000,000 to 

4.400.000 francs during 1898, before seeking authority to abolish its circula- 
tion, while the Bank of Commerce kept its authorized circulation of 24,000,- 
000 francs down to an actual amount at the close of March of 12,941,000 
francs. 

The Council of State has approved the application of the Bank of Geneva 
and the Bank is refusing to reissue notes received, pending the action of the 
Federal Council. The manner in which the speculators are profiting by the 
rates of exchange and the redemption of bank notes in gold on demand is 
thus set forth in the “ Moniteur des Intereis Mattriels ” of April 23: 

44 j&Tith Are franc pieces which are found at the banks, especially in the branches on the 
frontier, Paris exchange is bought, which is at a premium. It is resold and the operations 
begun over again as often and as long as a profit is found -that is, as long as the premium 
upon foreign paper (which is actually seven tenths of one per cent.) is higher than the cost 
of transportation, loss of interest, etc., which the shipment costs. The Swiss banks of issue 
have made a fight against this speculation, which involves nothing illegal, but it has been 
in vain, and the Bank of Geneva has preferred to withdraw rather than to submit to it. 
While exchange has been constantly unfavorable, the speculation upon shipments has 
attained remarkable proportions. It has become organized. In the case of the Bank of 
Geneva the figures are significant. While in 1898 the Bank was compelled to furnish coin 
for speculation to the amount only of 2,775,000 francs for the twelve months, it has been 
obliged to provide 2,000,000 francs for January and February, and the situation has only 
grown worse. From March 1 to March 11, the notes deposited for exchange represent 

495.000 francs ; from March 13 to 17, 161,700 francs ; for the entire month of March, 1,700,000 
francs; and for the thirteen first days of April, 900,000 francs.” 

The question is raised by the editor of the Belgian journal whether even 
the Central Bank which has been proposed will not be confronted by the 
same speculation. He says upon this subject : 

44 We understand fully that the Central Bank will have means of operation which are 
not within reach of a private bank, but it Is not in Switzerland only where the banks are 
compelled to guard against speculation in coin, and the National Bank of Belgium scarcely 
conceals the efforts which it makes to reduce the transfer of coin in the direction of Lille. 
Nevertheless, with the exchanges unfavorable, a negative commercial balance, and little or 
no national metallic money in circulation, the future bank will not begin its operations 
under happy auspices.” 

The unfavorable conditions of exchange have not been arrested by high 
discount rates. The official rate of the Swiss banks was four per cent, for 
thirty weeks, four and a half per cent, during twelve weeks, and five per 
cent, during the last ten weeks of 1898. The average for the year was 4.31 
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per cent.— elightly above the official German rate of 4.27 per cent., and sensi- 
bly higher than the average English rate of 3.25 per cent., the Belgian rate 
of 3.04 per cent., and the French rate of 2.20 per cent. 



An illustration of the wide extent of French bank- 

F T C £r^ kin * * n K enter P r * 8e i® afforded by the numerous branches 
p and large business of the Credit Lyonnais , the largest 

joint-stock bank in France. A few figures from the balance sheet of this 
institution were given in the Bankers’ Magazine for April (p. 532), but the 
magnitude of its gross transactions was not then set forth. 

The number of commercial bills discounted during 1898 was 14,840,192, 
which was an increase of 1,300,688 over 1897, while the value of these bills 
was 10,189,264,662 francs ($2,000,000,000) an increase over 1897 of 1,595,826,- 
622 francs. This large volume of business paid net profits of 25,051,500 
francs ($4,850,000), which was an increase of 5,041,021 francs over the profits 
of 1897. Of this amount only 16,000,000 francs was distributed in dividends; 
the remainder was carried to profit and loss or added to the reserves. The 
scope of the operations of the bank in promoting French interests abroad is 
indicated by the following summary of its branch operations in “ V Economists 
Europten ” of April 14 : 

“ The progress of the foreign branches of the Credit Lyonnais is always interesting. 
Those in the Indies did not meet in 1898 the hopes which were entertained, and those of 
Moscow and Odessa are not yet operating under the conditions desired. On the other hand, 
the Egyptian group— Alexandria, Cairo and Port Said— have given results similar to those 
of preceding years and the branch at 8t. Petersburg has witnessed an important movement 
of business. In another direction, at Constantinople and Smyrna, profits have remained 
within normal limits although commercial affairs have not been active, and the offices at 
Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia have not been afflicted by disaster, in spite of the profound 
disturbances in Spain. On the contrary, the gravity of conditions there has brought to 
these branches a notable increase of deposits from the public which, in view of the trouble 
existing in business relations, have brought their capital to the Credit Lyonnais , which was 
known to be beyond the reach of the crisis. As to the branch at London, it is realizing 
little by little the development which was revealed from the first day of its creation. It is 
becoming more and more the correspondent of a great number of houses in different coun- 
tries ; its exchange transactions, dealings in securities and orders for the Bourse acquires 
growing importance ; and finally it has assisted the extension of the transactions of many 
other branches, whose operations are directed upon London.” 



The recent publication of a British blue book, giving 
Th® Gold^ Standard tj ie fl na ] installment of the evidence taken by the Indian 
Currency Committee, has revived the discussion of the 
proper monetary system for British India. The report of the commission 
will evidently be substantially unanimous against the reopening of the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver. Even those who opposed the closing of 
the mints in 1893 do not consider it wise to take a backward step in the mat- 
ter at the present time. There is a disposition among the experts who testi- 
fied to recommend a further trial of the present experiment for giving a fixed 
exchange value to the rupee. Those who advocated a gold standard before 
the committee generally insisted that it could not be adopted without open- 
ing the mints to gold coinage, if not procuring a stock of gold and providing 
for the exchangeability of gold and silver. Lord Northbrook, whose testimony 
elicits the praise of the London “ Economist” in its issue of April 22, said: 
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“ A gold standard means that by law a certain quantity of gold of a certain fineness 
marked in a certain manner shall be the measure of value for commodities, and I do not 
understand how such a standard can be introduced for any practical purpose unless the 
Indian mints are opened for the coinage of gold, and this is the same thing as to introduce 
a gold currency.” 

He went on to urge, as other witnesses had previously done, that the sov- 
ereign should be made legal tender in India, and that the Indian mints should 
be opened to the coinage of sovereigns and that these should be legal tender 
throughout the Empire, in the same way as Australian sovereigns. 

The necessity for providing an adequate currency of some sort in British 
India, and maintaining it at par with gold, is thus discussed by the “Econo- 
mist : ” 

“ Obviously, It is necessary if the Indian mints are to remain closed against silver, to 
introduce some further element of elasticity into the currency. Such an element is provided 
to a certain extent at present by the provision under which the Government is bound to 
give rupees in exchange for gold at the rate of Is. 4d. But there are very wide seasonal 
variations in the demand for money in India, and while this provision renders possible an 
expansion of the currency in the times of pressure, there is no such automatic means of 
contraction. If, however, a certain quantity of gold can be got into circulation which, 
unlike the rupees, can flow freely abroad, the volume of the currency will be able to accom- 
modate itself to a contraction as well as to an expansion of the demand. And while, of 
course, it must remain a matter of doubt how far an option of taking gold to the Indian 
mints for coinage would be exercised, it is obviously desirable that the option should be 
given, and all reasonable facilities for putting gold coin into circulation afforded. We 
expect, therefore, that the Committee will make this one of their recommendations. * * * 

And finally, the committee will have to determine whether or not provision is to be 
made for the convertibility of the silver currency into gold. In our view, some measure of 
convertibility is not only desirable, but almost essential. It is right that such convertibility 
should be hedged round with restrictions, and the Government could not wisely undertake 
so much in that direction as has been proposed in the Lindsay scheme. Still, the fact has 
to be recognized that the flow of capital into India has been checked by the fear that it 
could not be brought back again if desired without a more or less heavy loss, and nothing 
would so effectually remove that fear as some moderate measure of convertibility.” 



A law of March 31, 1899, promulgated in the ‘ ‘ Bid- 
AgriculturaJ^Credit in i e n n rf e Statistique" for April, has given effect to the 
provision of the new charter of the Bank of France by 
which the Bank agreed to place 40,000,000 francs at the disposal of the Treas- 
ury for the promotion of agricultural credit. The new law provides for the 
creation of district banks of mutual agricultural credit, to be constituted 
according to the provisions of the law of November 5, 1894. These associa- 
tions will discount paper signed by members of the local societies and endorsed 
by them. They are permitted to make advances to these local credit organi- 
zations from the 40,000,000 francs advanced by the Bank of France, and it is 
proposed that they may obtain additional accommodation from the Bank of 
France when they are able to present paper of sufficiently early maturity to 
justify loans by a commercial bank. 

The advances made by the district banks to the local associations are 
limited to five years, but may be renewed. They are not permitted to exceed 
the paid-up capital of the district banks. The distribution of the fund is 
entrusted to a special committee, which will be made up as follows: the Min- 
ister of Agriculture; two Senators; three deputies; a member of the Council 
of State ; a member of the Court of Accounts ; the Governor of the Bank of 
3 
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France or hi* representative; two officers of the Ministry of Finance; three 
officers of the Ministry of Agriculture ; six representatives of the agricultural 
credit associations chosen from among their members ; and three members of 
the Superior Council of Agriculture. Methods of supervising and regulating 
the subject are are to be framed by the committee, and the statutes of the 
district banks must be deposited with the Minister of Agriculture. 

The District Agricultural Bank of the East has already been constituted 
under the stimulus of an address delivered at Epinal on Sunday, April 23, 
by M. Moline, the French Premier, and an allotment for its use will soon be 
made. M. Moline discussed fully the question of agricultural credit in France 
in this address and his remarks were widely published in the financial jour- 
nals. M. Edmond Th£ry, the editor of “ r Economist e Europeen in the issue 
of April 28, declares that the local agricultural syndicates have already 
afforded marvellous results to the national agriculture, in suppressing the 
consequences of the sub-di vision of agricultural holdings. 4 4 Thanks to them,” 
he said, “ our small cultivators are now able to employ the best seed, fertili- 
zers of the first quality and implements of the latest model at cost price, 
without fictitious charges, and at an insignificant commission. They thus 
obtain the same advantages as the great proprietors and reach a maximum of 
production with a minimum of cost.” 

Only a few, however, know how to employ this resource and there hardly 
exist as yet ninety associations based upon the law of 1894. There are sev- 
eral other classes, modelled on the Raffeisen and Rayneri plans, but all of 
them do not number 800 and many do little more than exist on paper. These 
societies act chiefly as intermediaries between the individual fanner and man- 
ufacturers, affording the guarantee of payment for products and agricultural 
implements, but do not furnish much money for the purpose. The question 
how further aid should be extended to agriculture has been one of the serious 
thoughts of M. Moline for a long time. The difficulty of the problem was 
thus expressed by him in his address at Epinal : 

“The problem has been how to invoke the aid of the Bank of France, without destroy- 
ing its credit, in operations of agricultural credit, which by their very nature are in conflict 
with the traditional statutes and fundamental principles which have always regulated this 
great financial institution. It makes discounts only for ninety days in order not to lock up 
its capital for too long a period and to have it always in some degree in its own hands. 
This period, which is sufficient for commercial and industrial operations, which are con- 
ducted usually for short terms, would be entirely insufficient for agricultural operation*, 
which usually embrace the period of a harvest and which are liquidated only in ten month*, 
often after even a year of delay. * * * 

One has thus been led to avoid the difficulty by seeking another solution, which has been 
quickly found. This was already indicated and formulated in the project of law which I 
presented in 181*2, with a certain number of my colleagues, and from which originated the 
law of November 5, 1814. It consists in interposing between the local banks of agricultural 
credit, of which I have spoken, and the Bank of France great intermediary agricultural 
banks, destined to receive and discount agricultural paper and to hold and nurse It. as it is 
called in banking parlance, until the day when it may be presented at the Bank of France 
with the three required signatures.” 

M. M6Iine went on to review the reasons for the failure of previous 
attempts to promote agricultural credit. The large establishments for the 
purpose, he pointed out, had been too far removed from the local borrower 
and had not the facilities for obtaining correct data regarding his standing 
and ability to pay. Such information could be obtained only from his neigh- 
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bors; and accuracy, instead of complacent generalities, could be obtained 
from them only by making them partners in the responsibility. They could 
be made responsible only by enlisting their own interests by affording them 
the opportunity of the cooperative guarantee of their credit when they wished 
to obtain loans. M. Moline pointed out that the new French legislation dif- 
fered from the German in limiting the liability of those who joined in a guar- 
anty and that the creation of the district banks would bring to their aid a 
point of support, which was also lacking in the German system. He pre- 
dicted that the new institutions would promote the extension of agricultural 
eredit and agricultural improvements and pointed out that they afforded a 
model upon which the laborer and mechanic might organize mutual credit 
societies for establishing himself in his occupation. 



There has been a considerable reaction recently upon 
The Indusb^als* *° r European bourses in the high prices of gilt-edge gov- 
ernment obligations. The change is not attributed so 
directly by the leading financial journals to the actual scarcity of capital as 
to the desire of investors for the higher returns which are afforded by indus- 
trial securities. 

The German Government has been finding difficulty in placing a recent 
loan at three per cent, and even three and a half per cent, obligations are 
hardly at par. 

The quotations for several leading securities early in 1898 and in April 
last, are thus compared by the “ Moniteurdes Interets Mate riels" of April 16: 





March , 1898. 


December , 1898. 


April 14, 1899. 


English consols 


111% 


110% 


110% 


Prussian three per cents 


98 


mi 


91.86 


Austrian gold four per cents.. . . 


106% 


101% 


101 


Russian gold three per cents 





96 H 


93 



These securities are selected from among those not likely to be affected 
by recent political events nor by lack of financial foresight in the issuing 
States. Among minor securities the decline has been even more marked. 
In France the two and a half per cent. Tonkin loan, although guaranteed by 
the French Government, has fallen to eighty-five, two per cent, below the 
rate of issue and ten per cent, below the maximum quotation in 1897. In 
Belgium the three per cents have fallen below ninety-nine, and in Prussia 
even the three and a half per cent, consols have been down to 100$. The 
explanation given by the Belgian publication is that the investor, wearied of 
successive conversions, is seeking more remunerative use for his money. He 
no longer wishes to content himself with three per cent. The fact that capi- 
tal is not altogether lacking is indicated by the upward movement in mining 
and other securities, which is thus commented on by the Berlin correspondent 
of the London “ Economist” in the issue of April 22: 

44 The upward movement of values has been very general, excepting low-interest bear- 
ing Government funds, in which the market continues to show but slight interest. Prussian 
and Imperial three per cents continue below ninety two, and show little fluctuation. Since 
a week ago coal and iron shares have been continuously strong, and there have been some 
sensational advances, supported by the uninterrupted reports of phenomenal activity in the 
coal and iron districts. Within the week there has been an advance of from three to six 
points in the standard coal and iron shares, while some specialties have bounded upward at 
a much more rapid rate. The shares of the Schalker Mining and Smelting Co., for example, 
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scored an advance of over seventy points. The upward movement in coal and iron shares 
since the beginning of the year has been very considerable/’ 

A further proof of the increasing supply of capital in Germany and the 
continued demand for industrial securities is afforded by the Berlin corre- 
spondent of “ V Economise European ” in the issue of May 5. The subject of 
the reduction of the discount rate of the Imperial Bank from four and a half 
to four per cent, was already under discussion at the close of April and pri- 
vate money was below the official discount rate. The Disconto Bank decided 
at that time to delay no longer the increase of its capital from 40,000.000 to 
50,000,000 marks, while the Essener Credit Anstadt and several other provin- 
cial banks decided upon the same course. The issues of industrial shares, the 
correspondent declared, “are more numerous than ever, and all these issues 
seem to be assured of success, popular preference continuing to lean towards 
these securities. ” Several of the economic journals attribute the recent pres- 
sure for money in Germany to the large purchases of raw materials abroad 
and the resulting exports of gold. 



The twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
The National Bank of National Bank of Bulgaria was made the occasion of a 
* review of its history and operations in the Bulletin of 

the Sophia Chamber of Commerce, from which extracts appear in “T Econo- 
mists Europeen ” of May 5. The Government turned over to the Bankas 
working capital in 1879 the sum of 1,800,000 francs, and as a reserve, 
200,000 francs. The statutes of the bank were revised by a law of January 
27, 1885, which went into operation on the first of September following. The 
new statutes gave a remarkable impulse to the operations of the Bank, which 
in 1885 amounted to only 164,281,000 francs. The amount of these opera- 
tions was increased to 540,364,000 francs in 1890, to 1,225,312,000 francs in 

1895, and to 1,589,465,000 francs ($300,000,000) in 1897. The figures for 1898 
have not been quite completed, but will probably exceed 1,750,000,000 francs. 

These are the figures of all the business passing through the Bank, includ- 
ing the branches. The main office at Sophia handled the largest volume of 
business in 1897 — 856,400,000 francs. The branch at Roustchouk handled 
business to the amount of 331,300,000 francs; Varna, 141,300,000 francs, and 
Philippopolis, 140,500,000 francs. The deposits for fixed terms at interest in 
the meantime increased from 1,217,000 francs in 1886, to 13,575,000 francs at 
the close of 1890, 39,790,000 francs at the close of 1895, and 58,744,619 francs at 
the close of 1898. The capital was raised to 6,000,000 francs in 1885, and 
to 9,100,000 francs in 1889, while the reserve fund rose to 3,300,000 francs in 

1896. 

The note circulation of the Bank was not cordially received by the public 
at first, but has made great headway during the last few years. The amount 
in 1885 was only 213,000 francs ($41,000), and in 1889, 401,000 francs. The 
circulation was increased to 1,957,000 for 1890, but fell again to 471,000 francs 
in 1892, and only in 1896 took a permanent upward course, when the amount 
reached 2,396,000 francs. The circulation outstanding on December 29, 
1898, was 3,162,115 francs ($600,000). The Bank has established relations 
with several large European banks, including the Deutsche Bank , and has 
placed upon favorable terms several important loans. 
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The Bank of 
Portugal. 



The annual report of the Bank of Portugal for 1898 
shows some improvement over previous conditions. 
The total assets on December 31, 1898, were 158,157 
contos ($160,000,000), of which 34,828 contosmade up the cash reserve, 14,858 
contos the commercial paper, 26,296 contos the floating debt of the Treasury, 
and 43,454 contos the bills of exchange. The cash reserve contained 21,141 
contos in notes, 4,836 contos in gold, and 8,426 contos in silver. The gold 
has increased 40,704 milreis during 1898, and the silver, 386,865 milreis. The 
total assets at the close of 1896 were 122,045 contos, and at the end of 1897, 
128,591 contos. The note issues have increased from 58,934 contos at the 
close of 1896 and 65,060 contos at the close of 1897 to 90,796 contos ($95,000,- 
000) at the close of 1898. The net profits of the Bank during 1898 were 
1,565,348 milreis ($1,700,000), of which 945,000 milreis was distributed in div- 
idends. The commercial portfolio increased from 12,623 contos at the close 
of 1897 to 14,858 contos at the close of 1898. The discounts granted during 
the year were 47,675 in number for an amount of 33,230 contos. This was a 
considerable reduction from 1897, when the number of pieces of paper dis- 
counted was 54,592, and the amount was 33,797 contos ($35,000,000). Ex- 
change operations increased from 8,716 contos in 1897 to 11,434 contos in 1898. 



The new President of the Brazilian republic has con- 
The Finano&ji Status in tributed considerably to restore the credit of the coun- 
try by his message to Congress and the measures already 
adopted, which have included the withdrawal and destruction of $14,000,000 
of the paper currency. He urges economies in administration and new taxes 
in order to put the country upon a sound basis. These measures have already 
improved exchange materially and inspired a degree of confidence which is 
regarded by some of the financial journals as excessive. The “Rio News,” 
in its issue of April 11, says : 

44 Some of the local journals have announced in a tone of exultation that the Govern- 
ment, besides paying in the last five days of March debts belonging to the year 1898 to the 
amount of about $14,000,000, has redeemed Exchequer bills amounting to $20,250,000, and 
has reimbursed the Banco da Rtpubllca over $11,000,000 which had been advanced on account 
current by that Bank, at which the Government is said to have had on the 31st ult. a balance 
of $2,589,000. It seems to us that our contemporaries have allowed themselves to become 
unduly elated. It must not be forgotten that since the first of last July the Government has 
had the benefit of a funding scheme that gives it temporary relief from obligations esti- 
mated at £2,877,531 per annum. Up to the end of last month, then, that scheme had placed 
at the Government’s disposal resources amounting to £2,158,148, a sum equivalent at the 
present rate of exchange to over $75,000,000. It is, of course, gratifying to learn that old 
debts to the amount of $45,000,000 have been paid, and that at the Banco da RepuMica there 
is a balance in favor of the Government, even if it is only $2,500,000. But what has become 
of the remaining $27,500,000? We do not hear that the Government has made any currency 
deposits at the foreign banks in this city, as is required by the contract of June 15 last, and 
the Treasury notes burnt up to the present do not exceed $8,000,000. Nor has the Govern- 
ment paid the interest due on the gold bonds of 1868 and 1898.” 



Banking and Financial Notes. 

— The official brokers in Spain are up in arms against the Bank of Spain 
because of a proposal to authorize the Bank to buy and sell Government 
obligations directly on account of its clients. The project would seriously 
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affect not only the official brokers but the private bankers. It is believed 
that the amendment to the statutes of the Bank will be refused approval by 
the Minister of Finance, even if it passes the general assembly of the institu- 
tion. The Bank of Spain, like the Bank of France, is under the close super- 
vision of the Government, which even goes so far as to require a change in 
the Governor with a change of ministry. The Governor during last year, 
Senor Eguilior, tendered his resignation, according to custom, when his party 
fell from power, and was succeeded by the Count des Josseannaz, a member 
of the council of the Bank. 

— A new institution which is intended to promote trade between Belgium 
and Hungary and their colonies, is the Belgo-Hungarian Bank, which was 
organized at Brussels on April 15. Count Imre Karolyi was elected Presi- 
dent. A capital of 10,000,000 francs was subscribed, of which Hungarian 
noblemen and bankers contributed 5,000,000. Count Alexander Karolyi 
alone subscribed 1,200,000 francs, Count Michael Esterhazy and Baron 
Springer, half a million each, and a syndicate of Hungarian deputies to the 
Reichstag, half a million. The new bank’s first undertaking will be to collect 
50,000,000 francs with which to found a Hungarian Institute of Credit for 
Agriculture, which will provide capital and machinery for working the exten- 
sive and fertile districts of corn-growing Hungary. 

— The foreign capital invested in industrial enterprises in Russia during 
1898 is stated in “ VEconomiste Europe en ” of April 14 at 360,000,000 francs 
($70,000,000), as compared with only 7,000,000 francs in 1893, and 190,000,000 
francs as recently as 1897. This amount is divided in the proportions of 107,- 
000,000 francs in Russian corporations, 109,000,000 in Belgian, 89,000,000 in 
English, 33,000,000 in French, 14,000,000 in German, and 7,000,000 francs in 
Austrian corporations. Many of the Belgian corporations are supplied with 
French capital. The capital provided for Russian industrial corporations 
from 1893 to 1898 has been 700,000,000 francs ($135,000,000) ; and if Govern- 
ment loans are included, 3,388,000,000 francs in foreign capital have entered 
Russia. 

— President Diaz, in his message to the Mexican Congress at the opening 
of April, expressed the opinion that the new Mexican Central Bank would 
give a powerful impulse not only to commercial and industrial enterprises of 
all sorts, but also to agriculture. C. A. C. 



Venezuelan Currency. — In transmitting the returns showing the value of ex- 
ports declared for the United States at Puerto Cabello for the quarter ended March 
31, 1899, Consul Ells*orth reports as follows relative to Venezuelan currency : 
Venezuelan pe*o . — No coin of this designation is in circulation, but four bolivars 
pay all accounts of one peso, and it is still the custom to render accounts in pesos. 
The Treasurer of the United States has fixed the value of the bolivar, the monetary 
unit of Venezuela, at 19.8 cents, which makes the value of the peso 77.2 cents in 
United States currency. 

Venezuelan dollar . — This is in actual circulation, and is of silver. It calls for five 
bolivars, and. calculating the bolivar at our Treasury valuation, the V< nezuelan 
dollar is worth 96.5 cents In rendering accounts, making invoices, purchasing 
products of the country, market values, etc., this dollar is not considered, it being 
well understood that the peso is the basis of calculation ; but in paying accounts, 
etc., it is taken at its face value— five bolivars (96.5 cents United States.) 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



▲11 the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the Magazike’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 



COLLECTIONS— FORWARDING DIRECT TO DRAWEE— LIABILITY OF 
FORWARDING BANK. 

Supreme Court of Minnesota, May 2, 1899. 

MINNEAPOLIS SASH AND DOOR CO. VS. METROPOLITAN BANK. 

1. For the purposes of collecting a check or draft deposited or left for collection, a bank 

must employ a suitable sub-agent, if an agent be necessary. It must not transmit 
checks or drafts directly to the bank or party by whom payment is to be made. No 
party upon whom rests the obligation to pay upon presentation can be deemed a suit- 
able agent, in contemplation of law, to enforce, on behalf of another, a claim against 
itself. 

2. This rule is not affected by notice to a depositor that the bank attempting a collection 

limits its liability so that it acts as agent only for the depositor, and in forwarding items 
for collection is only bound to select agents who are responsible according to its judg- 
ment and means of knowledge, and assumes no risk or responsibility on account of the 
omission, negligence, or failure of such agents. 

3. Nor will an established usage and custom existing among banks to send checks or drafts 

payable by other banks, at distant points, to the drawee directly, and by mail, in case 
there is no other bank of good standing in the same town, excuse or justify such a 
course of procedure. In case of loss through the bad conduct of the drawee, the sender 
of the check or draft must bear it. 

Start, C. /., dissenting. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



Collins, J.: On the admitted facts in this case, the only question necessarily to 
be determined, in our opinion, is whether defendant bank, doing business at Minne- 
apolis, was negligent when it sent by mail, and for collection, the Norton check, 
directly to the bank at Mapleton, 117 miles distant, upon which bank the check was 
drawn ; loss having resulted by reason of the adoption of this method of presenting 
the paper for payment. The defendant seeks to justify its procedure upon the 
ground that it had restricted its liability to its depositors, when collecting checks* 
and drafts, by means of the notice printed upon its depositors* bank or pass books, 
of which notice plaintiff’s secretary had actual knowledge ; and also because of a 
well-settled usage and custom then prevailing in banks ; and, further, because the 
same result would have ensued had another correspondent been selected. 

1. Although the defendant had limited its liability so that when receiving checks 
or drafts for collection, or on deposit, it acted as an agent only, and in forwarding 
these items to other points, for collection, it was only bound to select agents who 
were responsible, according to its judgment and means of knowledge, and assumed 
no risk or responsibility on account of their omission or neglect or failure, defendant 
was obliged to exercise reasonable care and diligence in adopting a method of pre- 
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sooting the check in question to its drawee for payment, in selecting itsagent. Now, 
can it be held that defendant exercised reasonable care when it sent the check by 
mail to the very party most interested against the payee and principal, and thus to 
place such principal entirely in the hands of its adversary. Norton had ample funds 
on deposit when he drew the check, and also when the check reached the drawee, 
presumably on July 81, at the opening of business hours. It was important that it 
should speedily be presented for payment, in order to fix his liability in case of non- 
payment. This was of the utmost importance to both payee and maker, in order 
that the interests of each might be protected. The interest of the drawee would 
naturally be to procrastinate, and possibly this would be his inclination. 

It seems to be settled by all of the authorities that, *' for the purposes of collec- 
tion, the collecting bank must employ a suitable sub-agent. It must not transmit 
its checks or bills directly to the bank or party by whom payment is to be made, 
with the request that remittances be made therefor. It is considered that no firm, 
bank, corporation, or individual can be deemed a suitable agent, in contemplation 
of law, to enforce in behalf of another a claim against itself.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst 
828a ; 8 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law [2d Ed.] 809 ; Drovers' Nat. Bank vs. Anglo-Ameri- 
can Packing and Provision Co ., 117 111. 100, 7 N. E. 801 ; Bank vs. Goodman , 109 Pa. 
8t. 422, 2 All. 687 ; Wagner vs. Crook , 167 Pa. St. 259, 81 Atl. 576 ; Bank vs. Bums , 
12 Colo. 589, 21 Pac. 714 ; Anderson vs. Rogers , 58 Kan. 542, 36 Pac. 1067.) See note 
to this last case in 27 Lawy. Rep. Ann. 248, in which the authorities are carefully 
considered. 

The truth of the remark as to the unsuitability of the drawee of a check as the 
agent selected to enforce its collection, and what may be expected if the practice is 
upheld, is well illustrated by the facts now before us. 

As before stated, the check must, in due course of mail, have reached Mapleton 
on the morning of July 81. Had it been in the hands of a properly designated third 
party, it would have been presented and paid that day. The proceeds would, if 
promptly transmitted, have reached defendant on the morning of August 1 or 2. 

Even if the payment had then been made, as it finally was, in a check upon the 
Mankato Bank, and defendant had pursued the course it did as to its collection, no 
loss would have resulted. But instead of accounting for the Norton check, so that 
defendant would receive the proceeds as early as August 2, the Mankato check was 
made out on August 4, and came to defendant's hands the next day. With sufficient 
funds in its hands to meet the check, the Mapleton Bank postponed a remittance for 
three days, and then sent a check, which proved to be worthless when seasonably 
presented for payment. 

2. We have stated the grounds upon which defendant attempts to justify. It 
did show that it was usual and customary for banks to send checks and drafts, pay* 
able by other banks at distant points, to the drawee direct, and by mail, provided 
there was no other bank of good standing in the same town, while plaintiff was 
allowed to prove that an express company, whose business it was to collect and 
•transmit money, bad offices in both places. 

W T e fail to see what possible effect upon a case of this kind the fact that the 
draw ee is the only bank in good standing in the town can have upon the duty of a 
bank which undertakes a collection. Any reason for such a course is equally as 
sound where there are two or more banks in the town as where there happens to be 
but one. 

While the syllabus of one of the cases cited in support of counsel’s proposition 
(Wheeled Scraper Co. vs. Sadliek , 50 Neb. 105, 69 N. W. 765), may justify him, the 
opinion does not. 

We cannot agree with counsel that the usage and custom here relied upon is a 
defense to the claim that defendant was negligent when forwarding this check to the 
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Mapleton Bank for presentation and payment. As a general rule, usage and custom 
will not justify negligence. 

It may be admitted that such a course is frequently adopted, but it must be at 
the risk of the sender, who transmits the evidence of indebtedness upon which the 
right to demand payment depends, to the party who is to make the payment. Such 
a usage and custom is opposed to the policy of the law, unreasonable and invalid. 
It was so decided in Drovers' Nat. Bank vs. Anglo-American Packing and Provision 
Co. and Bank vs. Goodman {supra). Counsel for defendant has cited two cases from 
the English Law Reports and three from the New York Court of Appeals as 
authority upon this question. An examination of these cases will show that this 
exact question was not decided. (See 27 Lawy. Rep. Ann. 248, note, supra.) 

8. Counsel for defendant also urges that plaintiff ought not to recover, because 
the result would have been the same had another correspondent been selected to 
present the check. This assumes that a third party would have waited until August 
4 for payment, and then would have accepted a check upon the Mankato Bank as 
payment, which would have been transmitted to defendant August 5. Such an 
assumption reflects seriously upon the ordinary methods of bank officers, and is 
without foundation. Primarily, the loss to plaintiff grew out of the fact that 
defendant negligently selected an unsuitable party to present the check, the payee, 
to compel payment, or, in case of refusal, to protect its rights, as against Norton, by 
due protest and notice of non-payment. We need not discuss the further contention 
that payment of the Norton check could only be made in money. 

The order refusing a new trial is reversed, and, on the findings of fact, judgment 
must be ordered in plaintiff’s favor in the court below, unless such court, in its dis- 
cretion, grants a new trial. 

8tart, C. J.: I dissent. Under the undisputed evidence in this case, as to the 
universal custom of banks in collecting paper drawn upon a bank in good standing, 
which is the only bank at the place of its location, it cannot in my opinion be held, 
as a matter of law, negligence for the collecting bank to send the paper to the 
drawee bank for collection. 



PROMISSORY NOTE— PROTEST NOT NECESSARY. 

Supreme Court of Wisconsin, April 4, 1899. 

WILLOW ELVER LUMBER COMPANY vt . SEEGER FURNITURE COMPANY. 

In order to charge an indorser upon a promissory note, timely presentation and demand of 
payment, and notice of dishonor are sufficient ; and protest is not necessary.* 



Plaintiff sold defendant a car load of lumber, amounting to $288.36, on sixty 
days’ time. Soon after the account became due, defendant sent plaintiff a note of 
one G. A. Dols for $209.86, and a draft to balance the account. The note was held 
by plaintiff until it became due, but the maker failed to pay it. Thereupon plaintiff 
returned the note, and brought suit for the balance due. Defendant answered, set- 
ting up the delivery and acceptance of the note in full payment of the account. The 
case was tried by the court without a jury. 

The court found the facts as stated, and that the note was not taken by plaintiff, 
or accepted by it, as payment of the balance due upon the account, and that plaintiff 
was not guilty of laches in presenting the note for payment, or in notifying defend- 
ant of the maker’s default. 



* The Negotiable Instruments Law, which has been adopted in Wisconsin, provides that 
“ Where any negotiable instrument has been dishonored it may be protested for non-accept- 
ance or non-payment, as the case may be ; but protest is not required, except in the case of 
foreign bills of exchangre.” (Section 118.) This has always been the rule of the law merchant. 
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Judgment was ordered for plaintiff for the balance due, with interest, which 
judgment the defendant seeks to review on this appeal. 

Bardekn, J. (omitting part of the opinion): Counsel contends that, because the 
plaintiff failed to protest the Dots note, it made it its own, and hence cannot recover 
in this action. We know of no rule of law that requires the holder of the note to 
protest it for non payment. Timely presentation, and demand of payment, and 
notice to the indorser, are all that the law requires. ( Sumner vs. Bowen, 2 Wis. 524) 
This the court substantially finds was done. In view of this fact, the defendant has 
no reasonable ground for complaint. 



COLLECTIONS— CHECK RECEIVED IN PAYMENT OF DRAFT— TIME FOR 

PRESENTING. 

Supreme Court of Alabama, Feb. 2, 1899. 

MORRIS W. El’FAVLA NATIONAL BANK. 

Where a bank receives a check in payment of a draft presented by it, it owes no doty to the 
acceptor or drawer such as it owes to its own principal, and it discharges its obligation 
to him by presenting the check within the reasonable time allowed by the commercial 
law. 

The reasonable time allowed the bolder for presenting a check, when he receives it in the 
same place where the bank on which it is drawn is located, is till the close of banking 
hours on the next secular day. 



Per Curiam : A draft had been drawn by the Mound City Distilling Company 
on the plaintiff, Morris, and duly accepted by him. It was due on March 30, 1801, 
and was held by the defendant, the Eufaula National Bank, for collection. The 
latter made due presentment of it to the drawee and acceptor thereof for payment on 
March 30. and received from him a bank check drawn by him for the amount due 
on the accepted draft on the John McNab Bank, another banking institution then 
doing business at Eufaula, Ala., where the payee thereof was located. The check, 
dated March 30, was payable to the Eufaula National Bank, and was delivered about 
ten o'clock in the forenoon. The John McNab Bank continued to pay checks drawn 
on it and presented during the remainder of the day of March 30, and, having then 
closed its doors, did not thereafter resume business operations. The plaintiff had 
funds on deposit with the drawee sufficient to meet the check, which would have 
been paid if presented within banking hours on the day it was delivered to defend- 
ant. On March 81, the John McNab Bank being then closed, the plaintiff took up 
his check, and paid the defendant the amount called for therein, $470.22. 

The first amended count, from which the above facts appear, states that the plain, 
tiff “ was compelled” by the defendant to take up the check, and we therefore 
assume that it was taken up and the amount paid on the insistence of the defendant 
that it should be done. 

The plaintiff afterwards brought his action against the defendant, wherein he 
claims damages on account of the failure of the defendant to present the check on 
March 30. 

A check is payable on presentation and demand. To charge the drawer, the 
holder is required to present it within a reasonable time, and after the lapse of a 
reasonable time from its delivery by the drawer the holder retains it at his peril. 

( Soring * Co. vs. Weakley, 103 Ala. 458, 15 South. 854; Watt vs. Gan* [Ala.], 21 
South. 1011.) 

As between the holder and drawer of the check, however, presentment may he 
made at any time, and delay in presentment does not discharge the liability of the 
drawer unless loss to him lias resulted. ( Carroll vs. Sweet, 128 N. Y. 19, 27 N. E. 
703; 2 Daniel, Neg. Inst. £ 1587 ; Savings Co. vs. Weakley, supra.) 
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Without questioning these general principles, it was held on the former appeal 
in this case (106 Ala. 388, 18 South. 11) that the amended complaint showed a cause 
of action. The conclusion of the court was reached upon a distinction, therein 
pointed out, as being established by the authorities cited in the opinion. 

In illustrating the proposition announced by him (2 Morse. Banks, § 421), quoted 
in our former opinion, that learned author was not as lucid as he usually is, but the 
proposition itself is clear. He thus states the same doctrine in Section 240 : 

“ But when a check is taken, instead of money, by one acting for others, a delay 
of presentment for a day, or for any time beyond that within which, with proper 
and reasonable diligence, it can be presented, is at the peril of the party retaining 
the check and postponing presentment, as between him and the persons in interest 
whom he represents. And where loss occurs because such a check is not presented 
on the day of its reception, the agent is liable.” 

The same doctrine is thus stated by Mr. Daniel : 

“ The allowance of a day to present the check does not extend to an agent who 
receives one for a debt of his principal. He must present it instanter.” (2 Daniel, 
Neg. Inst. § 1590.) 

The authority cited by each of these text writers is Smith vs. Miller (43 N. Y. 
171); Mr. Daniel citing, in addition, Farwell vs. Curtis (7 Biss. 165, Fed. Cas. No. 
4,690), and First Nat. Bank of Meadville vs. Fourth Nat. Bank of New York (16 
Hun, 332). 

As the case of Smith vs. Miller (43 N. Y. 171, 52 N. Y. 546) is cited as sustaining 
the conclusion of the court in this case on the former appeal, it is proper to make a 
fuller statement of it than we would otherwise feel called on to do. The plaintiffs 
in that case brought an action to recover the unpaid balance of the price of a bill of 
goods sold by the plaintiffs to the defendants. The defendants set up a defense of 
payment by a draft for $2,968.69 drawn by them on James K. Place & Co., of New 
York, to the order of plaintiffs, who resided and did business in New York, the 
defendants residing at Buffalo. The plaintiffs received the draft by mail on the 
morning of November 19, and immediately indorsed it, and at about half -past one in 
the afternoon of the same day presented it for payment at the counting-house of 
James K. Place & Co., the drawees, who were merchants in New York in good 
standing. In payment of the draft James K. Place & Co. gave their check on the 
Manufacturers’ National Bank of New York city, to the order of plaintiffs, for the 
full amount. At the time plaintiffs received the check of James K. Place & Co. 
the latter had funds in the Manufacturers’ Bank to meet the check, which would 
have been paid had it been presented on that day. The check was deposited during 
the same afternoon in the Citizens’ Bank for collection, and was not presented for 
payment at the Manufacturers’ National Bank till twelve o’clock the next day, on 
the morning of which James K. Place & Co. had failed, and on that account payment 
of the check was refused. The action therefore was between parties to the original 
draft, and was not between the parties to the check which James K. Place & Co. had 
given to plaintiffs. The court, in its opinion, says : 

“ When a check is taken, instead of money, by one acting for others, as was done 
by the plaintiffs, a delay of presentment for a day, or for any time beyond that 
within which, with proper and reasonable diligence, it can be presented, is at the 
peril of the party thus retaining the check and postponing presentment, as between 
him and the persons in interest whom he represents.” (43 N. Y. 176.) 

In First Nat. Bank of Meadtille vs. Fourth Nat. Bank of New York (16 Hun, 332, 
77 N. Y. 320), it appeared that the Meadville Bank had forwarded to the Fourth 
National Bank a sight draft drawn by another bank in Meadville on certain bankers 
in New York. On receipt of the draft, the Fourth National Bank presented it to 
the drawees for payment, who gave their check on another New York bank for the 
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amount, and the draft was delivered to them. The Fourth National Bank did not 
present this check for payment on that day, but sent it through a clearing-house, 
and it was presented the next day for payment, but payment was refused, the 
drawers of the check having failed on that day. The Fourth National Bank there- 
upon returned the check to the drawers, received back the draft, made formal demand 
of payment and caused the draft to be protested for non-payment, and on the next 
day due notice of protest was served by mail upon plaintiffs and upon the drawer 
of the draft. The action was brought by the Meadville Bank against the Fourth 
National Bank to recover damages resulting from alleged negligence on the part of 
defendant in the performance of its duty, as agent for plaintiff. It was held that it 
was the duty of defendant to have presented the check for payment as soon as. with 
reasonable diligence, it could, and for any damages arising from the delay in pre- 
sentation it was liable. 

This case, it will be observed, was between the drawer or owner of the draft and 
its agent for collecting the same. 

The question presented in FanoeU vs. Curtis (7 Biss. 165, Fed. Cas. No. 4,690), so 
far as it bears on the point under discussion, was of the same general nature as that 
in Smith vs. Miller . which was there cited and approved. 

If the Mound City Distilling Company were suing the Eufaula National Bank 
for accepting the check of the drawee of the draft, and thereby causing loss to it, 
the cases referred to would be in point, but that is not the case presented by the 
record before us. And that the court in Smith vs. Miller did not intend that its 
language or decision should be construed to apply to the relative rights of the parties 
to the check itself drawn by James K. Place <fc Co., is apparent from its language 
just preceding that above quoted, the court saying : 

“ But a check is payable instantly, and, as between the drawer and drawee, the 
latter has, in analogy to the rules applicable to inland bills of exchange, until the 
day after the receipt of a check to present it for payment, when drawn on a bank in 
the same place where given and received. But," continues the court, “ the duty of 
the plaintiffs is not determined by that rule of commercial law. That rule has 
respect only to the contract and liability of parties to the instrument." 

And we may say further that in Railroad Co. vs. Collins (8 Lans. 29, 57 N. Y. 
641), the question decided io Smith vs. Miller is clearly pointed out. There the defend- 
ant had given the plaintiff a check on a local bank for the amount of freight bills on 
May 4. The bank on which it was drawn failed on the 5th, and the check was not 
presented or paid. The action was for the amount of the freight bill, for which the 
check had been given. The court held that there was no laches in not presenting 
the check before the bank closed, as the plaintiff had the whole of the next day after 
receiving it (i. e. of the 5th) in which to present it ; and, referring to Smith vs. MiUer, 
distinguished it in the particular above pointed out, namely, that that case was not 
disposed of upon the rules of law regulating the rights and duties, respectively, of 
the drawer and drawee of a check, but upon the rules applicable to one who takes 
a check for collection, acting for one not a party to it. 

The distinction, therefore, to be drawn from the foregoing authorities is this : 
That, as between the drawer or owner of the draft on the one hand and the party 
charged with the duty of collecting it on the other hand, the question of their rela- 
tive rights is to be determined by the rules of law applicable to principal and agent; 
and that, as between the drawer and the payee of a check given under the circum- 
stances and for the purpose shown in this case, the question of their respective 
rights and liabilities is to be ascertained and fixed by the principles of the com- 
mercial law. 

The defendant here, in collecting the draft, was the agent of the drawer thereof, 
and in no proper sense can it be said to have been the agent of the plaintiff. (1 Morse, 
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Banks, § 214 ; Dodge vs. Trust Co. 93 TJ. S. 885 ; Anderson vs. GiU , 79 Md. 312, 29 
Atl. 527.) 

There are numerous cases, besides those already adverted to, some of which are 
referred to hereafter, where the action was upon the check itself, or upon the origi- 
nal indebtedness, and the defense was interposed of payment, by reason of laches in 
the presentation of the check for payment, which resulted in a loss or damage to the 
drawer ; and such laches and consequent damage we have held may be shown under 
a plea of payment. (Watt vs. Gans [Ala.] 21 South. 1011.) 

Manifestly, the drawer's case is not made any stronger by the mere fact that he 
is plaintiff than it would, under the same circumstances, be if he were defendant, 
and pleading that he was discharged by the payee’s or holder’s delay in presenting 
the check. It would, indeed, be an anomaly to decide that the defendant had a rea- 
sonable time within which to present the check for payment, in order to charge the 
drawer, and, under the same state of facts, to hold that the defendant was guilty of 
negligence in not presenting it before the expiration of such reasonable time. 

Under the facts stated in the count of the complaint under consideration, the only 
obligation, so far as concerned the plaintiff, which rested upon the defendant, was 
to use due diligence to make presentment and demand of payment of the check 
within the reasonable time allowed by the rules of the commercial law, and, upon 
its being dishonored, to give due notice to the drawer. (1 Morse, Banks, § 218.) 

What, then, is the reasonable time which the defendant had within which to dis- 
charge the obligation, under the facts of this case ? We consider it thoroughly set- 
tled that the reasonable time allowed the holder for presenting a check, when he 
receives it in the same place where the bank on which it is drawn is located, is till 
the close of banking hours on the next secular day ; and if, in the meantime, the 
bank fails, the loss will fall on the drawer. (Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 1590 ; 1 Morse, 
Banks. §§ 240, 421 ; Rand. Com. Paper, § 1108 ; Bank vs. Spicer , 6 Wend. 443 ; 
Wear vs. Lee, 87 Mo. 358 ; Bickford vs. Bank, 42 111. 288 ; Simpson vs. Insurance Co. 
44 Cal, 139; Loux vs. Fox , 171 Pa. St. 68, 38 Atl. 190; Anderson vs. GiU, 79 Md. 
312, 29 Atl. 527 ; Holmes vs. Roe t 62 Mich. 199, 28 N. W. 864 ; Smith vs. Miller , 48 
N. Y. 171 ; O'Brien vs. Smith , 1 Black, 99.) We recognized and approved this rule 
in Savings Co. vs. Weakley , supra. 

In Bank vs. Nelson (105 Ala. 180, 16 8outh. 707,) this court held that checks were 
included in the word 11 bills ” as used in Section 1761 of the Code of this State, relat- 
ing to insiruments governed by the commercial law. In that case Judge Haralson, 
speaking for the court, says : 

“We fail to see why checks, as well as other commercial instruments, do not 
require the protection of the statute. They are well known, and from the necessi- 
ties of the case enter as largely into the commercial transactions of the country as 
other species of commercial instruments ; and, after all we have said and attempted 
on the subject of negotiable instruments for these many years, to regulate them to 
take their chances as commercial bastards, and make their own way in the commer- 
cial world, deprived of the protection which is accorded to other negotiable instru- 
ments, it seems would be against reason, authority, and the interest of the country.” 

Nothing is shown by the count we have discussed which calls for any modifica- 
tion of the well-settled rule above announced. The acceptance of the check by the 
defendant was only a payment of the draft sub modo, and could become operative as 
a payment in fact only when the check was paid ( Smith vs. MiUer , supra) ; and the 
drawee bank being closed on March 81, the defendant could on that day have 
tendered back to the drawer his check, and made formal demand for the payment 
of the accepted draft ( First Nat. Bank of Meadville vs. Fourth Nat. Bank of Neto 
Fork , 77 N. Y. 320). Whether, therefore, his payment on March 81 be treated as a 
payment of his check or of the acceptance, the result is the same as to him, as he 
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was, by reason of having accepted the draft, liable thereon as the principal debtor. 
<8 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law [2d Ed.] 470 ; Ticknor vs. Bank, 8 Ala. 135.) His liability 
was not discharged, and under the views we have expressed the defendant was not 
liable to him in damages. 

It follows that the demurrer to the first count should have been sustained, and 
that the former opinion in this ca«e (106 Ala. 383, 18 South. 11) must be overruled. 

After the case returned to the circuit court, the plaintiff was allowed to amend 
his complaint by filling an additional count, which averred substantially the same 
facts that appear in the original complaint, except that he averred that at the time he 
delivered his check to defendant the latter “contracted with plaintiff to present the 
same within a reasonable time to said John McNab Bank for payment,” and “thaf 
defendant violated its contract with plaintiff in that it did not present said check for 
payment to the John McNab Bank within a reasonable time on said March 30, 1891.” 
Without stopping to determine whether the meaning of the averments is that a con- 
tract was made whereby the defendant agreed to present the check on March 30, the 
day of its receipt, we are satisfied the court’s ruling is free from error on this 
branch of the case. 

As we construe the original complaint, it counted on the want of due diligence or 
negligence of the defendant in presenting the check, and was therefore in case. The 
new count claiming damages by reason of the alleged violation of the contract therein 
set out was in assumpsit. But it is not allowable to join a count in case with one in 
assumpsit. By the introduction of the additional count the complaint was made to 
contain a misjoinder of counts, and the defect was properly taken advantage of by 
the demurrer to the entire complaint as amended. ( Wilkinson vs. Moseley, 30 A*a. 562.) 

The plaintiff having declined to plead further, judgment was rendered against 
him, and the judgment of the circuit court is affirmed. 



INSOLVENT STATE BANK— PREFERENCE OF CLAIMS DUE SA VINOS BANK. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division. Third Department, March, 1899. 

CHENANGO VALLEY SAVINGS BANK m. GEORGE W. DUNN, A8 RECEIVER OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OP BINGHAMTON, et al. 

Where a State bank has become insolvent deposits made with it by a Savings bank under 
the authority of Sections 118 and 119 of the Banking Law are entitled to preference. 
Such preference extends to any part of the “ available fund ” of the Savings bank deposited 
under the authority of Section 119. 



Action by the plaintiff to recover, as a preferred claim under Section 130 of the 
Banking Law, the amount of the sum on deposit to the credit of the plaintiff in the 
Merchants’ Bank of Binghamton, of which, on account of its insolvency, the defend- 
ant Dunn had been appointed Receiver. 

The trial court allowed the amount claimed as a general debt against the insolv- 
ent bank, but held that it was not entitled to a preference under the above section. 
Judgment was entered directing that it be paid by the Receiver, pro rata with other 
creditors and allowing costs against plaintiff to such Receiver. 

Per Curiam : Section 130 of Chapter 689 of the Laws of 1892 , known as the 

Banking Law, provides that tbe Receiver of an insolvent bank, after providing for 
the payment of its circulating notes if it has any, shall apply all its property to the 
payment in full of any sum or sums of money deposited therewith by any Savings 
bank, but not to an amount exceeding that authorized to be so deposited by the 
provisions of this chapter, etc., etc. 

It appears in the case before us, that at the time the Merchants’ Bank, of which 
the defendant is Receiver, was closed by the Banking Department as being iiwolv- 
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ent, the Chenango Valley Savings Bank had on deposit to its credit therein the sum 
of $50,948.50. 

Within the provisions of Section 130, above cited, it was the duty of the defend- 
ant to pay the whole of that amount to the Savings bank, from the assets of the 
insolvent bank, in preference to all claims other than its circulating notes, unless 
such sum exceeded the amount which the Savings bank was authorized to deposit 
under the provisions of the chapter above cited. To the extent that it exceeded 
such amount, the Receiver was justified in refusing to prefer it. 

The right of a Savings bank, to make deposits in another bank, is given by Sec- 
tions 118 and 119 of such chapter. By those two sections two distinct funds are 
recognized as the subject of deposit by the Savings Bank. First, a fund not exceed- 
ing ten per cent, of its deposits, which may be kept uninvested by the Savings 
Bank and on hand 44 for the purpose of meeting current payments and expenses in 
excess of its receipts.” It is termed in Section 118 “an available fund ; ” and the 
Savings Bank is authorized to deposit it in other banks, but in no one bank may it 
deposit a greater portion of such fund than shall equal twenty-five per cent, of the 
paid-up capital and surplus of such bank. It is the evident purpose of the statute, 
that all the moneys received by the Savings bank shall be loaned and invested in 
the securities authorized by Section 116 of that act, except this “ available fund/* 
which may be kept as a pernanent deposit, under the limitation above cited. 

Secondly. The Legislature, recognizing the fact that a Savings bank may, in 
addition to this “available fund.” accumulate money faster than it can find proper 
investments for the same, provided in Section 119 that 4 4 temporary deposits” might 
be made of such accumulations, in other banks “ until such time as the same can be 
judiciously invested in the securities required by this article.” No limitation is 
placed upon the amount of such moneys which may be deposited in any one bank. 
The officers of the Savings Bank are authorized to use their own judgment as to the 
amount of such temporary deposits, subject only to the supervisory control of the 
Superintendent of Banks which the same section imposes upon them. 

The capital stock of the Merchants’ Bank was $100 000, and, as a matter of fact, 
when the deposits above mentioned were made by the Savings bank the former bank 
had no surplus whatever, although it did at that time report to the department and 
advertise that it had a surplus of $85,000. And if such deposits of $50,943.50 were 
authorized by the provisions of Section 118 only, the question would be presented, 
as to whether anything more than $25,000 thereof (being twenty -five per cent, of 
the capital only of the Merchants’ Bank) should be preferred. But, if we may con- 
sider that such deposit of $50,943.50 was also authorized by the provisions of Sec- 
tion 119, then there being no limit to the amount which might be so deposited, there 
is not any reason apparent why the whole of such deposit was not authorized, and 
therefore to be preferred. 

In its decision the trial court finds as a fact that during the period between 
December 2, 1893, and January 21, 1895, being a little more than a year, the plaintiff 
deposited with the Merchants’ Bank sums aggregating $50,948.50, for the purpose 
of meeting current payments and expenses in excess of its receipts, “and as tempo- 
rary deposits.” 

Clearly it was not forbidden, nor irregular for the Savings bank to deposit with 
one bank and in one account, money for the purpose of meeting its current expenses, 
and also such accumulations as it was holding for investment. That is, it might 
mix in one deposit, the whole or a portion of its “ available fund ” and also tempo- 
rary deposits awaiting investment ; and if it did so the whole of such deposit would 
be authorized. 

Under the above finding of fact, which is also a conceded fact in the case, we 
must assume that the deposit in question was just such a one as that. The plaintiff 
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availed itself of the authority given by the two Sections 118 and 119 to deposit a 
part, at least, of its 4 ‘available fund” and also such amount of its funds awaiting 
investment as it deemed judicious, with the Merchants* Bank. So far as its 44 avail- 
able fund" was concerned, it was limited to a certain proportion of the Merchants' 
Bank’s capital and surplus, but as far as the other funds were concerned, the 
amount which it was authorised to deposit was unlimited. 

It is urged upon us by the defendant, that it does not appear that any of such 
deposits were of funds awaiting investment, and hence the court must assume that 
it was authorized if at all only by the provisions of Section 118. Also it is further 
urged that, if it must be conceded that some part of such deposit was of funds 
awaiting investment, yet it does not appear but that it was a small fraction only of 
the whole deposit and that the rest, being of the “ available fund ” it exceeded the 
amount allowed by Section 118, and was therefore not authorized. 

But we are not to assume, under such finding, that the plaintiff had deposited 
any larger amount of its ‘‘available fund ” than was authorized. It being shown 
that the Savings bank made this deposit for the purposes authorized by the two 
sections, in the absence of proof to the contrary, it cannot be said that any part of 
such deposit was without authority. There is a plain authority appearing for the 
deposit, as a whole, and hence the preference given by Section 180 must be given it 
by the defendant, unless he makes it to appear that such prima facie authority does 
not in fact exist. 

It is strongly urged upon us by the defendant’s counsel, that the words “and as 
temporary deposits," used in the concession and finding, were not intended to mean 
such 44 temporary deposits ’* as are named in Section 119, and that the finding does 
not warrant the conclusion that any part of such deposit was of that character. 

We are not at liberty to construe such concession by an occurrence that does not 
appear in the record before us. The plain reading of the finding is to the effect that 
the deposit was made for the two purposes above mentioned, and such is the claim 
now presented by the appellant’s counsel. 

Moreover, why should not the deposit be now so considered, without reference 
to the purpose of the Savings bank in making it? All the money s accumulated by a 
Savings bank are the excess of its daily receipts over its current expenses and pay- 
ments ; and if the sum of $50,000 is deposited with one bank and in one account, 
with the intent of checking against it for expenses incurred, in the event that an 
emergency requires it, and of withdrawing a portion thereof as soon as it can be 
judiciously invested, authority for so doing is found in the two sections above cited. 
And the proportion of the amount which should be applied to expenses and that 
which should be applied to investments is a matter which should be left to the final 
judgment of the Savings bank. At least such bank should not be forced to treat 
any part as an unauthorized deposit because it had an erroneous idea when it made 
the deposit that the surplus of the bank was much larger than it proved to be. The 
statute, since the amendment of 1892, evidently intends to give a preference to all 
deposits, whether they are a part of the available fund or a part of those temporary 
ones awaiting investment, and inasmuch as the deposit in question might lawfully 
have been made under the authority of Section 119, there is no good reason apparent 
why it should not be justified by it. Certainly it seems to be incumbent upon the 
Receiver to show affirmatively that some portion, and how much, of such a deposit 
was unauthorized, if he would justify a refusal to prefer the same. ( Erie Co, Sat- 
m(/s Bank vs. Coit, 104 N. Y. 532, 537.) 

Under this view T of the case, it becomes necessary to determine whether or not 
the Suvings Bank was authorized to deposit under the provisions of Section 118, an 
amount equal not only to twenty-five per cent, of the capital but also twenty-five 
per cent, of $85,000, the reported surplus of the Merchants’ Bank. Having the 
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authority of Section 119 as well as that of Section 118 for making this deposit, the 
whole amount of it is preferred. 

It is conceded that when the bank was closed on January 21, 1895, it was indebted 
to the plaintiff in the sum of $50,943.50, with interest thereon at the rate of three 
per cent, per annum, from January 1, 1895, to such date, making in all the sum of 
$51,028.40. It being the duty of the Receiver to pay that whole amount as a pre- 
ferred debt, as soon as he could reasonably ascertain that there were sufficient assets 
properly applicable thereto to pay it, and he having on July 29, 1895, paid $25,000 
thereof, and then declined to pay the balance as not being preferred, and thereby 
necessitated this action to determine that question, it would seem that the plaintiff 
is entitled to interest from that date on such balance unpaid. (. People vs. Remington , 
59 Hun, 307 ; Id. 126 N. Y. 679.) 

The judgment should be reversed and a new trial granted, costs to abide the event. 



APPLICATION OF DEPOSITS TO DEBTS DUE BANK- PARTNERSHIP AND 
INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 

Supreme Court of North Carolina, AprU 25, 1899. 

HODGIN Vi. PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK. 

Deposits made by a surviving partner in the name of the Arm may be applied to a firm debt 
to the bank, whether matured or not, where the deposits were not made as a special 
deposit, and it was not agreed that such application should not be made. 

A bank cannot apply deposits on behalf of a firm, whether made during its existence or by 
a surviving partner, to an individual debt of a deceased partner, evidenced by a note, 
indorsed by the survivor, for firm debts. 

Individual deposits of a partner cannot be applied to firm debts to a bank. 



Clark, «/..* A bank has the right to apply the debt due by it for deposit to any 
indebtedness by the depositor, in the same right, to the bank, provided such indebt- 
edness to the bank has matured. {Bank vs. Bill, 76 Ind. 223 ; Knapp vs. Crowell , 77 
Iowa, 528 ; Coatee vs. Preston , 105 111. 470 ; Bank vs. Bowen , 21 Kan. 354 ; Clark vs. 
Bank , 160 Mass. 26 ; Bank vs. Armstrong , 15 N. C. 519 ; Mueneh vs. Bank, 11 Mo. 
App. 144 ; Morse, Banks, § 824 ; Bank vs. Hughes, 17 Wend. 94 ; Eyrich vs. Bank, 
67 Miss. 60.) 

Even if the indebtedness to the bank has not matured, if the depositor becomes 
insolvent, the bank, by virtue of the right of equitable set-off, may apply the deposits 
with it of such debtor to his indebtedness. (Dammon vs. Bank, 50 Mass. 194 ; Ken» 
lucky Flour Co.'s Assignee vs. Merchants' Nat. Bank, 90 Ky. 225 ; Nashville Trust Co. 
vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 91 Tenn. 336 ; Georgia Seed Co. vs. Talmadge dt Co. 96 Qa. 
254 ; Wat. Set-Off, 432.) 

The money deposited by Hod gin as surviving partner was kept under the same 
heading in the bank’s books, “ Hod gin Bros. & Lunn,” as before the death of Lunn, 
and was merely a continuation of the old line of deposits. This would have been 
equally true if the deposits, after the death of Lunn, had been made in the name of 
“Hodgin, surviving partner.” In either event, the deposits were in behalf of the 
firm, and were in the same right as the note held by the bank against said firm ; and 
on the insolvency of the firm the bank had the right to apply the deposit made by 
the surviving partner in behalf of the firm to the indebtedness of the firm, whether 
matured or not. If the surviving partner had made the deposit a special deposit, or 
if there had been an agreement with the bank that these deposits should not be 
applied to the indebtedness of the firm to the bank, then the bank’s right of set off 
would have been tolled. (Morse, Banks, § 325.) But there was no evidence to that 
effect. 

4 
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It it true that deposits made by an executor or administrator in a bank cannot be 
applied to the indebtedness to the bank of the deceased. {Jordan vs. Bank, 74 N, 
Y. 467 ; Appeal of Farmer* and Mechanic*’ Bank, 48 Pa. St. 57.) But that is because 
the personal representative holds the funds of the estate for the payment of the debts 
in the order prescribed by statute, and then pro rata in each class, which would be 
disturbed if the bank could apply the funds deposited by the executor or adminis- 
trator to the indebtedness due to it by the deceased, though the deposits at the death 
of the testator could be applied to any indebtedness of his then due. {Jordan ?s. 
Bank , *upra.) 

It is otherwise as to the surviving partner who merely continues the business for 
the purpose of winding it up, and of whom the law does not require the application 
of the funds in his hands to the debts in any prescribed order. The bank had no 
right, however, to apply the deposits on behalf of the firm, whether made during 
its existence or by the surviving partner, to the indebtedness held by it against one 
of the partners, and it could make no difference that this was the note of one partner 
indorsed by the other. It was an individual indebtedness, and partnership deposits 
could not be applied to it. A partnership is not liable for the debts of its members. 
{Straus* vs. Frederick , 9 1 N. C. 121.) 

Though each partner (except in limited partnerships) is severally responsible for 
the entire indebtedness of the firm, yet, notwithstanding that fact, the individual 
deposits of a partner cannot be applied to the indebtedness of the firm to the bank. 

( Adam* vs. Bank , 118 N. C. 882; Bank vs. Jones , 119 111. 407 ; Raymond vs. Palmer, 
41 La. Ann. 425 ; Dawson vs. Bank , 5 Ark. 283.) 

Upon the issues as found, the judgment might have been corrected to accord 
with the above opinion but for the finding upon the eighth issue. The plaintiff is 
entitled to recover the excess of the deposits above the indebtedness of the firm, 
with interest from date of demand. New trial. 



LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER— SETOFF. 

Supreme Court of North Carolina, April 25, 1899. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK m. RIGGINS. 

A stockholder in a National bank in process of liquidation cannot set off his distributire 
share in the assets against his liability on his stock. 



Faircloth, C. J.: The plaintiff, the First National Bank, is in liquidation, and 
a committee duly appointed has charge of its property, to collect the assets, pay its 
debts, and distribute the balance among the stockholders. 

The defendant is a stockholder in plaintiff bank, and is indebted to it for his 
stock, which was deposited as collateral security ; and this action is brought to col- 
lect the amount due on said stock, and to sell the stock in payment, or part payment, 
of the amount found to be due. 

The defendant alleges that upon a final settlement of the bank’s affairs he will be 
entitled to $800 as his distributive share of the assets, and demands a credit on his 
debt for that amount. 

This allegation and this right are denied, and it does not appear what will be his 
distributive share. 

In cases of insolvency, private or corporate, the general rule is that the net bal- 
ance must be distributed pro rata among the beneficiaries. Under the National 
Banking Act, when an assessment is made, each stockholder is required to pay his 
part in full, regardless of whether he is a debtor or creditor of the bank, and when 
the collections are made, and all debts and expenses are discharged, an equitable 
distribution of the assets is made. 
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The same rule applies in the settlement of insolvent estates by executors and 
administrators. And so it is in winding up the business of insolvent building and 
loan associations, as was held by this court in Mean vs. Duncan (128 N. C. 208, 81 S. 
£. 476) and cases cited. 

If the defendant’s contention was allowed, he would get the full value of his 
stock, at least pro tanto , and thus the net amount for the other stockholders would 
be reduced, and the principle of an equitable settlement would be disturbed, as the 
liability of the stockholder would be diminished, and that of the other stockholders 
increased, which would be a result not contemplated in law or equity. 

As a stockholder, he is liable to an amount equal to his stock, or to a just pro- 
portion, if all is not required ; but, as a creditor, he is entitled only to a dividend in 
proportion to other creditors. His liability as a contributor for the benefit of credi- 
tors must be distinguished from his character as a simple contract debtor to the bank 
upon ordinary business transactions. The money arising from unpaid shares is a 
trust fund for all the creditors, and cannot be affected by any individual transactions 
of the stockholder, to the prejudice of the other stockholders. {Hobart vs. Gould , 8 
Fed. 57 ; Morse, Banks, p. 500.) 

Besides, the distributive share of the defendant is unknown, and it seems it would 
be impracticable to ascertain it with any certainty. The above authorities do not 
stand upon facts on all fours with the present case, but they all enunciate a principle 
plainly applicable to the present case ; and that principle is so manifestly just that 
we have no hesitation in adopting it. 

We think, therefore, that the defendant cannot set off what he supposes to be his 
distributive share against his individual indebtedness to the bank. Affirmed. 

Douglas, J. (concurring): I concur in the judgment of the court, but not in the 
opinion, which is based upon principles some of which have apparently no applica- 
tion to the facts, and may be confusing to us in other cases. 

I do not think this case involves any equitable principles, but is simply a plain 
question of legal set-off or counterclaim, as all such matters are now designated under 
the Code. Neither does it come within the principles governing the rights of credi- 
tors to the assets of an insolvent corporation, for the simple reason that there are no 
creditors, as is expressly alleged in the complaint and admitted in the answer. 

Strictly speaking, the bank is not insolvent, because it owes no debts, but it has 
gone into voluntary liquidation, because its capital has become impaired to such an 
extent as to prevent its carrying on a profitable business. 

It is true that all corporations, in their statements, place their capital stock among 
their liabilities ; but this is necessary to offset the asset representing the money paid 
in on the stock. Paid-up stock may in one sense be a liability of the corporation, 
but in no sense can it be a debt. It represents a certain share or part of the corpor- 
ation. and for that reason, in England, the holders of such shares are called “ share- 
holders” instead of “stockholders.” Such holders cannot withdraw their stock at 
will, but only upon the dissolution of the corporation, and then they are entitled, 
not to any particular sum, but to such a proportion of its assets as their respective 
shares bear to the entire stock. This cannot be definitely ascertained until the assets 
are all collected or reduced to a certainty. They are, of course, entitled to reason- 
able dividends ; but such dividends should come only from profits, and should never 
impair the capital. As a stockholder is entitled only to his distributive share, he 
cannot demand it in advance of a general distribution. By this is not meant a final 
distribution, but such a distribution, in whole or in part, as applies equally to all 
the stockholders. 

In other words, if one stockholder is given ten per cent., all can demand ten per 
cent. As the defendant’s share was not demandable at the bringing of this action, 
or at any time before judgment, it was not the subject of^set-off, which at common 
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law applied only to mutual debts, upon which independent actions could have been 
brought. 

The counterclaim is the creature of the Code, and is an extension of the set-off, 
enlarging the class of claims that may be pleaded, and enabling the defendant to 
obtain judgment for the excess ; but the Code (Section 244) specifically provides that 
“ the counterclaim * * * must be one existing in favor of a defendant and 
against a plaintiff, between whom a several judgment might be had in the action.” 
This question is discussed in Electric Co. vs. William #, 123 N. C. 51, 31 S. E. 288. 

If the stock itself and the money due in payment therefor were mutual debts, 
capable of mutual set-off, then no stock subscription could ever be collected ; and if 
the stockholders could individually withdraw their shares at their option, the very 
purpose of incorporation would be defeated. As the defendant could not hate 
brought suit for his individual stock, then he cannot set it off against the debt due 
the plaintiff. 

The note sued on is clearly a debt, although given in part payment of a stock 
subscription. The defendant subscribed for twenty shares of the capital stock of 
the plaintiff bank, and apparently paid $700 in cash, and gave his note for the bal- 
ance, with the stock itself as collateral security. 

It appears that by consent the capital of the bank was reduced one-half on 
account of losses ; but, as the reduction was uniform, the actual value of the stock 
remained the same, as it represented the same relative proportion of ownership in 
the same amount of assets. It therefore makes no difference in this suit. It is the 
duty of those winding up the affairs of a corporation to do so with the least possible 
expense and inconvenience to the stockholders ; but, in the absence of any allega- 
tion of fraud or oppression, we should not interfere with their reasonable discretion 
even in a proper action. We certainly cannot do so on a mere plea of set-off or 
counterclaim. 

For the reasons herein stated, I concur in the judgment of the court. 

Montgomery, J.: I concur in the concurring opinion. 



FAILURE OF BANK— WAIVER OF DEMAND. 

Supreme Court of Illinois, October 24, 1898. 

ARNOLD Vi. HART. 

When a bank suspends payment and closes its doors, it thereby waives demand by its 
depositors. 



This was an action to recover the amount of a deposit made with the defendant, 
as a banker. 

Wilkin, J. (omitting part of the opinion): It is further contended that the suit 
was prematurely brought, because no demand was made on the bank, as provided 
by the printed conditions in the pass book, and in any event, after the dissolution, 
the retiring members being solvent, the bank should have had the benefit of the sixty 
days' notice provided for in the printed conditions. We are unable to find any merit 
in these contentions. As we said in Mcadowcroft vs. People (168 111. 56, on page 82, 
45 N. E. 308, 310): “When a bank or banker suspends payment, and closes the 
doors against depositors and creditors, and discontinues banking operations, it or he 
waives the necessity for a demand on the part of its or his depositors." (See Walton 
vs. Bank , 8 Mete. [Mass.] 217 ; Planters * Bank vs. Fanners and Mechanics' Bank , 8 
Gill & J. 449.) 

Counsel seem to overlook the fact that appellee’s recovery for the deposit subse- 
quently to the dissolution is upon the liability of the original partnership. As to 
him, under the facts found, there was no dissolution. It is immaterial whether the 
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retiring members were actually solvent, and able to pay his claim or not. By clos- 
ing the doors of the bank, and proclaiming its financial inability to continue opera- 
tions, they thereby waived the right to insist on a demand. 



INSOLVENCY— LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS-PROCEDURE. 

Supreme Court of Georgia, March 4, 1899. 

MOORE, et al. m. RIPLEY. 

1. When a petition filed against a number of the stockholders of a bank, alleging that each 

bank is insolvent and has no funds or assets to pay either creditors or depositors, that 
abont the sum of $75,000 is due to depositors, that in order to pay the same it would be 
necessary for each stockholder to be assessed the full amount of his statutory liability, 
and that under the terms of its charter each stockholder is individually liable for the 
ultimate payment of the debts of the corporation to an amount equal to the amount of 
stock held by him, makes the persons named as stockholders defendants to the action, 
and prays judgment against each of them for the amount of their statutory liability, 
such petition, in the absence of a special demurrer, not specifically pointing out the want 
of definite allegations as to the actual indebtedness of the bank, the names of its cred- 
itors, and the amounts due them, respectively, and the failure of the petition to pray 
for a judgment for a specific sum against each of the defendants, will be held to set 
forth, in substance, a cause of action against the defendants. 

2. Where an act incorporating a bank provides that each stockholder shall be individually 

liable for the ultimate payment of the debts of said corporation to an amount equal to 
the amount of stock held by him, such liability, since the passage of the act of 1894, 
may be enforced by the Receiver of an insolvent corporation, notwithstanding the act 
was passed subsequent to the act of incorporation which fixed the liability. The pro- 
vision of the subsequent act that such liability shall be considered as an asset of the 
bank, and enforced by the Receiver, is remedial in its nature, does not affect any vested 
right of the creditor, and is applicable in this case. 

3. When a banking corporation has been shown to be insolvent, and its assets placed in the 

hands of a Receiver, and in pursuance of an order of court the Receiver undertakes to 
collect by suit the liability of the stockholders for the payment of the debts of the bank 
as fixed by the statute, all of the stockholders so liable may be joined as delendants in 
one action. 

4. In such a suit it is not necessary that the bank, as a corporation, shall be made a party 

defendant. 

5. Courts of law have jurisdiction, on proper petition, supported by proof, to render a judg- 

ment in such a case. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 

LOAN— CONTRACT TO RENEW NOTE. 

Sapreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, March 2, 1899. 

HALL, et al. vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHELSEA. 

An oral agreement of a bank to renew the notes of a customer until such time as the im- 
provement in the business situation should enable him to proceed in business without 
such assistance, contradicts the promise expressed on the face of the notes, and will 
not be enforced by a court of equity. 



Holmes, J The understanding alleged in the bill that the bank would renew 
the plaintiff’s notes until such time as ihe improvement in the business situation 
should enable the plaintiff to proceed in business without such assistance, is an un- 
derstanding which directly contradicts the promise expressed on the face of the 
notes ; for whereas, the promise expressed in the notes is a promise to pay money at 
the maturity of the instrument, the contemporary understanding cuts it down to a 
promise to give a new promise to pay. 

It is not denied, and, on the contrary, rather is implied, in the bill that the agree- 
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ment to renew was not in writing. ( Adams vs. Wordley, 1 Meet, and W. 374; 
Young vs. Austen, L. R. 4 C. P. 558.) 

If so, It could not be proved in contradiction of any written contract, and espe- 
cially not in contradiction of a bill or note in an action at law. {Spring vs. Lovett, 
11 Pick. 417, 430 ; Batchelder vs. Insurance Go. 135 Mass. 449 ; Hoare vs. Graham, 
8 Camp. 57 ; Young vs. Austen, L. R. 4 C. P. 558 ; Abrey vs. Crux , L. R. 5 C. P. 
87, 44 ; IHU vs. Gate, 4 Pa. St. 498 ; Heist vs. Hart, 73 Pa. St. 286. 289.) 

In Flight vs. Gray (8 C. B. N. S. 320), there is an intimation that relief might be 
given in equity upon such a promise, and some American cases treat the repudiation 
of an oral understanding, even though entered into with no intent not to perform it, 
as itself a sufficient fraud. {Rearich vs. Swinehart, 11 Pa. St. 238. 288, 240; Taylor 
vs. Gilman, 25 Vt. 411 ; Murray vs. Dake, 46 Cal. 644.) But this last notion has 
been denied by this court in cases depending upon somewhat similar principles. 
(Bourke vs. Callanan , 160 Mass. 195, 197.) 

In Flight vs. Gray, Willes, J., seems to have doubted ; and, where there is do 
fraud other than that of relying upon the principles of law, we see no satisfactory 
ground for allowing the engagement in a note to be varied in this way in equity any 
more than at law, at least on behalf of a plaintiff seeking specific performance of the 
oral agreement. {Dwight vs. Pomeroy, 17 Mass. 808 ; Wooilam vs. Hearn, 7 Yes. 
211, 219, 2 White and T. Lead. Cas. Eq. [6th Ed.] 513, and see note page 525 ; 0m- 
erod vs. Hardman, 5 Ves. 722, 780, 781 ; 2 Pom. Eq. Jur. [2d Ed.] § 854, note. See 
Goode vs. Riley , 158 Mass. 585, 587 ; Quinn vs. Roath, 37 Conn. 16, 80.) 

Again, it is highly improbable that such an agreement as is alleged can mean to 
leave the determination of the time when money may be demanded to any (me but 
the holder of the notes. (Sec Hawkins vs. Graham , 149 Maas. 284) On the face of 
It, it does not import a legally binding promise, but rather a hopeful encouragement, 
sounding only in prophecy. We cannot discover an actionable contract; still lew 
one that can be specifically enforced. Every allegation in the bill is too vague and 
uncertain. Bill dismissed. 



lysPECTIOy OF BOOKS— RIGHTS of stockholders. 

Supreme Court of Louisian*, January 9, 1899. 

1. A shareholder, or other person, with a laudable object to accomplish, or a real and actual 

Interest upon which to predicate his request for information disclosed by the books of a 
bank, is given by the fundamental law the right to inspect them. 

2. The claim that the right of inspection is strictly personal to the shareholder, and cannot 

be exercised by another for him, and in his stead, as tin agent or executor, is with- 
out force : for, if that were true, the po sse ssion of the right would be futile in many 
instances. 

3. A by-law of a corporation, which provides that no stockholder or other person shall hare 

the right to inspect the books without special authority from the board of directors, 
rau^-t be subordinated to the provisions of the charter and the general and fundamental 
law. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



TAXATION OF NATIONAL BA NKS— PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

United States Circuit Court, N. D. California. February 25, 1899. 

CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO V. CROCK ER-WOOLWOBTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

The personal property of a National bank cannot be directly assessed for taxation by State 
authorities. 



De Haven, District Judge: The defendant is a National banking assodation, 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the United 8tates, and 
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having its principal place of business at the city and county of San Francisco, State 
of California. The action is brought to recover the sum of $7,754.64 and interest 
thereon, alleged to be due from the defendant for State, city and county taxes on 
personal property, consisting of fixtures and money belonging to and assessed to it 
under the laws of the State for the purposes of taxation for the year 1896. The 
defendant has demurred to the complaint, and the single question arising thereon is 
whether personal property belonging to a National bank is subject to taxation by 
the State. 

Congress, in the exercise of its undoubted power, has, in Section 5219, Rev. St. 
U. S., declared what property of National banks may be thus taxed. It is therein 
provided that real property of National banks shall be subject to State, county and 
municipal taxes, “ to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property 
is taxed,” and that the shares in any such association shall be assessed as other per- 
sonal property, to the owner or holder of such shares. The effect of this statute is 
to exempt personal property belonging to National banks from direct assessment 
and taxation by the State ; that is, the personal property of such banks cannot be 
directly assessed to them by the State for purposes of taxation. That this is so is so 
well settled as not to require discussion at this time. {Rosenblatt vs. Johnston , 104 
U. S. 462 ; People vs. Weaver, 100 U. S. 589-548 ; Covington City Nat . Bank vs. City 
of Covington , 21 Fed. 484 ; People vs. National Bank of D. 0. Mills d* Co. Sup. Ct 
Cal. Dec. 19, 1898, 55 Pac. 685.) 

The demurrer will be sustained, and judgment thereupon entered in favor of the 
defendant, the defendant to recover costs. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general inter* 
•st to warrant publication will be answered In this department. 

A reasonable change Is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by maU. See advertisement In back part of this number. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine: New York, May 15, 1809. 

Sir: On May 10 A draws a check and delivers the same to R A dies suddenly on the 
morning of the 11th. The check is deposited by B in his bank on the 11th, and on the morn- 
ing of the 12tb the check is presented through the clearing-house to the bank on whiob it is 
drawn. The officers of the bank have learned of A’s death, but have had no formal notice 
thereof. Should they pay the check ? Cashier. 

Answer. — It is not entirely clear whether the death of the drawer revokes the 
authority of the bank to pay a check. We think the correct view is that expressed 
in Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, where it is said : “ The death of a drawer of a 
check, as is stated by many authorities, operates as a revocation of the authority of 
the bank or banker upon which it is drawn to pay it ; and though it is conceded 
that if the bank or banker pay the check before notice of tbe death, the payment is 
valid ; otherwise, it has been considered, it is not. This view has been generally 
based upon the decision in the English case of Tate vs. Hilbert , where it was held 
that the gift of a common check on a banker payable to bearer was not a valid 
donatio mortis causa , or an appointment or disposition in the nature of it. It is 
quite true that authority to an agent is revoked as a general rule by death of the 
principal ; but this doctrine is qualified by the equally well-settled principle, that if 
the authority be coupled with an interest in the thing vested in the agent, the death 
of the principal operates no revocation. Now, where a check is given to the payee 
for a valuable consideration (and the check imparts value), the authority of the 
payee to collect the amount from the bank is coupled with a vested interest in the 
check. He can sue the drawer upon the check if it be dishonored. The drawing of 
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a check without funds to meet it is a fraud, and the English case above referred to 
does not determine, as has been supposed, that when the check is given for value, 
the authority of the banker to pay it is revoked. The death of the drawer of an 
ordinary bill of exchange does not revoke it, and we can discern no principle of law 
which allows the death of the drawer to affect the rights of a check holder who has 
given value for it. The idea that the death of the drawer of a check given to the 
payee for value, operates a revocation, is, as it seems to us, a total misconception of 
the law. For a check is a negotiable instrument as often, if not more frequently, 
given for value, than any other species of commercial paper. The drawer is deemed 
the principal debtor ; and it is anomalous to hold that his death in anywise lessens 
his obligations, or the right of the bank to pay it, when given for value.” We also 
think that this would be the effect of Section 321 of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

Editor Bankers' 1 Magazine: , So. Dakota, May 8, 1899. 

Sir : Suppose a draft is drawn by a bank on one of its correspondents with due precautions, 
say on safety paper and with figures for amount punched out, and suppose the amount is 
raised, say from $10 to $1,000, and is paid for the raised amount by correspondent bank and 
mistake not discovered till statement for month is received and checked up, which bank has 
to stand the loss, and is this point definitely settled by the courts ? Cashier. 

Answer. — The rule is that, unless the drawer of the check or draft has been 
guilty of negligence in discovering the alteration, and notifying the drawee bank 
thereof, the loss must fall upon the latter ; and if notice is given with reasonable 
promptness after the regular statement is submitted, the drawer is not chargeable 
with negligence. (Leather Manufacturers' Bank vs. Morgan , 117 U. S. 96.) Nor is 
the drawer required to use safety paper, or any other device to prevent the fraudu- 
lent alteration of the instrument. On the contrary, it has been held that though 
the amount is filled in in such a way that it can be easily raised, or where a blank 
space is left, the loss will not be imputed to the negligence of the drawer. 

Editor Bankers ’ Magazine : Monroe, La., May 23, 1890. 

Sir: On June 10, 1892, John Doe draws a check in favor of Richard Roe against his de- 
posit account in bank. The latter does not present the check to the bank for payment until 
April 5, 1899, and same is dishonored, there being no funds to the credit of the drawer. Rich- 
ard Roe then makes demand on John Doe. the drawer. The latter refuses to make it good 
on the grounds that the check, as an obligation against him, the drawer, has prescribed. Is 
this correct, or does prescription begin to run only from demand and dishonor by the bank ? 
When the check was given and for some time thereafter, John Doe, the drawer, had sufficient 
funds to his credit in bank to pay same, but afterwards closed his account at the bank and 
drew out all of his deposit, not knowing at the time that the check was out, as he did not 
keep a record of his checks drawn. T. E. Flournoy, Cashier. 

Answer.— By the statute of Louisiana an action upon a check is prescribed after 
five years from the time the right of action accrues. The question in the case sub- 
mitted by our correspondent, therefore is, did the right of action accrue before pay- 
ment was refused by the bank, and if so, when? If the depositor had had no funds 
in bank when the check w T as delivered, then he would have become immediately lia- 
ble upon the instrument without any presentment made to the bank. ( Brush vs. 
Barrett , 82 N. Y. 400.) And for similar reasons demand would be dispensed with 
and the check would become immediately due, when the drawer withdrew all his 
funds from the bank and closed the account ; and if this happened more than five 
years since, then the action is plainly barred. But it is not clear that the action can 
be maintained, though less than five years have elapsed since the account was 
closed ; for a check is payable immediately, and the holder has it in his power to 
perfect his cause of action at once ; and it would appear that he should do this 
within a reasonable time (see 13 Am. and Eng. Enc. of Law, p. 726), which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, would be within a few days after the delivery of the 
check to him. 
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* MODERN BANKING METHODS. 



A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING-HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE . 



The Certification of Checks. 

Part of the duties of the paying teller of a bank is to certify checks. This is a 
custom almost exclusively confined to the laree cities, although there is nothing to 




Form 1.— Certified Check. 

prevent it being done in any banks unless some local rule against it should prevail. 
Wliile in some banks certifying is done by the Cashier, still the general custom 
makes it one of the duties of the teller. 




Form 2.— Certified Check Register. 

Great care should be exercised to see that the depositor has the amount actually 
on deposit before certifying a check. 



* Continued from the May number, page 738. This series of articles commenced in 
the Magazine for August, 1898, page 249. 
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Section 5206 of the Revised Statues 
makes it an offense “ for any officer, clerk 
or agent of any National banking associa- 
tion to certify any check drawn upon the 
association unless the person or company 
drawing the check has on deposit with 
the association, at the time such check is 
certified, an amount of money equal to the 
amount specified in such check.” 

The penalty for the violation of this 
law is the placing of the bank in the 
hands of a Receiver, and the punishment 
of the offender by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 

It is right that this law should be a 
strict one, and the penalty severe, for 
more than one bank has been wrecked by 
its non-observance. The certifying of a 
check is virtually the paying of the check, 
and the bank agrees, by marking the check 
“ good,” to set aside the money for it by 
which it shall be paid on proper presenta- 
tion. 

A bank, however, cannot be compelled 
to certify a check. It may prefer for 
good reason to pay the check, and it has 
the right to so elect if preferred. A 
banker will rightly hesitate to certify a 
check for a small sum, as many cases have 
occurred where such checks have been 
raised to much larger amounts and passed 
to an innocent third party. It is certainly 
good banking to cash such checks instead 
of certifying. 

The customary way to certify a check 
is to write or stamp across its face the 
sentence ‘ ‘ Good when properly endorsed," 
the signature of the officer immediately 
following. A safe plan is to also number 
and date the certification, the number to 
be that shown by the certified check reg- 
ister. 

Form 1 shows a check certified by the 
method suggested. 

It is necessary that a book called the 
certified check register be kept by the tel- 
ler, or his assistant, in which should be 
noted at the time of certification of a 
check, opposite its regular number, the 
description of the check, and when the 
check is presented for payment,lthe date 
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of payment and the amount should be entered opposite the first entry. This book 
is numbered consecutively, fifty numbers on a page. A good form for such a book 
is seen in Form 2. 

At the close of the day the bookkeeper obtains his entry from the certified check 
register and charges the depositor’s account with the amount, and the certified check 
account should be credited with the same amount on the general ledger. When the 
check is paid, the proper entry should 
be made on the register as before stated 
and the certified check account charged 
with the amount. 



Clearing-House Due Bills. 

Another one of the duties attached 
to the paying teller’s desk, in cities where 
there is a clearing-house, is the issuing 
of the clearing-house due bills. These 
due bills are given in settlement of the 
balances due to the clearing-house and 
to individuals for immediate use, such as 
the payment of a note at another bank. 
In this they often take the place of the 
certifying of checks. They also pass be- 
tween banks in payment for exchange. 

The due bills are bound in a book 
with a stub, and when issued are to be 
signed by one officer and countersigned 
by another. Form 8 shows the custom- 
ary form for due bills. 

Honey for Pay-Rolls of Customers. 



The Philadelphia National Bank 

will pleas* per epare for 



pay roll. 



s: 









„ Dollars, 

in amounts as follows : 
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90V - 
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0 o o 
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10V - 
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oo o 
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5 V . 


✓ 


Joe? 
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IV A 2V, 


/ 


o o o 




TOTAL NOTES, 


SILVER, IV. - . 
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. . . 


•* 


Hah 


• • f 


. . . 


« 


Quartan, 


a • a 


. . . 



Dime*, , 



NICKELS, 



PENNIES. 



TOTAL, 



Wsz 

x/oc 
/o c 



Jo I 
%Jo 



2. Jr 



/ O 






In some manufacturing cities where 
the competition between the banks is 
great, for the purpose of securing ac- 
counts some banks agree to put up the 
money for the pay-rolls of their custom- 
ers in the necessary individual packages, 
these rolls being furnished them by the 
manufacturing companies and others. 

Where the pay-rolls are large this re- 
quires a great amount of extra labor, 
and I think it is questionable whether it 
really pays. 

Some banks furnish their customers 
who draw money for large pay-rolls 
with a blank slip on which they can in- 
dicate the amount of money required in 
the various denominations. This is a convenience both to the bank and to the cus- 
tomer. The slips being retained on file by the paying teller become one of his 
vouchers. Form 4 shows the customary form for these pay roll slips. 

Receiving Teller’s Deposit Record. 

The receiving teller generally keeps a record of all the deposits received by him 
during the day. These he enters upon a book by name and amount from the deposit 



fiono* count mil pop roll* imm*4iat*tff on | four 
— »* report mt omeemnp error* 

Bank open* &t 9 A. M* on S mturO m p* onlp. 

Form 4.— Pay-Roll 8lip. 
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tickets before these tickets are given to the bookkeeper. It is right that he should 
keep this record and that none of the tickets or vouchers should be given up until 
the record has been made. 

This book upon which such a record is kept is usually called the deposit scratcher, 
and Form 5 gives the usual style. 

The narrow column in which figures are seen is used for noting the amount of 
currency contained in the deposits. Many times it may aid the teller in discovering 
errors in his balance by keeping such a record. 

The usual form of the deposit ticket is well known, but I give here in Form 6 
one with a little improvement. 

The improvement consists in having the deposit tickets made three-quarters of 
an inch wider than usual, then procure a small fish tail letter file that has the double 
punch attached, and at the close of each day’s business punch holes in the left-hand 
side of the tickets and place them on the rods on the file. The file will hold the 
tickets for a month, as a general rule. At the close of the month slip the tickets off 
the file and bind them by running a light copper wire through both holes and twist- 
ing the ends together on the under side. They can also be bound by runniDg a 



iScra-tcAe^ / tyy 




stout cord through the holes with a bagging needle. If the wire or cord is not 
drawn too tightly the tickets can be very easily referred to, like the pages of a book. 
It is an excellent plan to put a piece of strong Manila paper around the back and 
top and bottom of the monthly package, running the wire or cord through the whole, 
thus binding it on like a cover of a book. It protects the tickets and makes a good 
place on which to note the month and year before filing away. This method will, I 
think, be found much more convenient than the old custom of tying up in package, 
and certainly much easier to refer to whenever necessary. 

An excellent custom in use in some banks is that of requiring that whoever 
receives a deposit shall put his initials on the deposit ticket. I know of instances 
where banks have been saved considerable loss by such a method. Another useful 
feature is that of stamping all the deposit tickets that come in before noon with the 
letters “ a.\t.” as it is sometimes very important to be able to state when a deposit 
was received. An instrument is in use in some institutions which is extremely use- 
ful in this respect. It is called a “ time stamp,” the time part being run by clock 
work, which is wound up every day, and when used at the receiving teller’s desk to 
stamp deposit tickets, it stamps the word received with the date and time of the day. 
When used at the paying teller’s desk it stamps the word paid instead of received. 
In law-suits it is sometimes of great advantage to be able to tell definitely at what 
time of the day a transaction took place. 
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DEPOSITED BY 







Traders National Bank 

Centre City, 

/ ^ 



iS9,f. 



One of the most use- 
ful books I have found 
in a bank is called the 
proof book. In banks 
of comparatively small 
size one book will gen- 
erally answer, but in 
larger banks two books 
one for the debit items 
and one for the credit 
items, are found neces- 
sary. I give below in 
Form 7 the form for 
such a book, both pages, 
for a bank using only 
one book. 

This form, as will be 
seen, has also two col- 
umns on the credit page 
for the teller upon 
which to make up his 
daily cash, and is used 
in place of a cash set- 
tlement book. This 
will answer very well 
for banks of a moderate 
size. The items, of all 
kinds, before being re- 
moved from the teller’s 
desk, are entered in 
their proper columns in 
this book, and the totals 
of each of these col- 
umns must agree with 
the totals as shown by 
the various depart- 
ments to which the 
items have been distri- 
buted. 

As will be seen, the 
proof is made about 
three times during the 
day, which saves the 
annoyance of going 
over the whole day’s 
work at the close of the 
day, if there should be 

difficulty in balancing. The items as given can be traced into the “cash” with the 
exception of those under the head of exchanges, totaling “$4,169.46,” for the 
reason that these items represent the exchange checks carried over into the next 
day’s work, and would be found listed on the page belonging to the next day. 

The last item of the cash, exchanges $6,058.94, is the total of the exchange checks 
received from the other banks, as will be seen by a reference to the last items on 




Form 6.— Deposit Ticket. 
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Form 7.— Proof Book (Dibits). 

each of the columns of exchanges. When the totals of checks coming from other 
banks through the exchanges exceed that against those banks, the total is placed in 
the respective columns in red ink. This is shown in the columns of exchanges for 
first and second, the former returning $3,830.52 and the latter $802.07. 

The columns representing individual credits and individual debits can be sub- 
divided where more than one individual ledger is used ; for instance, one column 
representing the items for the A to K ledger and the other the L to Z ledger. 1“ 
fact many more subdivisions can be made of other items, such as the exchanges, to 
suit the case, the principle remaining the same. 

Where one book is used they are generally made with plenty of space, the pages 
being about eighteen inches long by twenty inches wide. Where two books are 
used the cash settlement portion is generally left off, the books being used simply as 
a proof for items. The debit items being the most numerous the pages of that book 
are generally about twenty inches long by sixteen inches wide, while the pages for 
the book containing the credit items are about seventeen inches long by four inches 
wide. The blue cross ruling is made with a space of a trifle over one-eighth of an inch. 
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Form 7.— Proof Book (Credits). 



Where a receiving teller keeps a deposit scratches as mentioned above, in which 
is entered the name and amount of each deposit ticket, the column in the proof book 
styled individual credits may be done away with, as the entering of the items again 
would be unnecessary duplication. 

I think the use of the deposit scratcher is preferable, as the items can be more 
easily identified where necessary. 

A. R. Barrett. 



A Profit and Loss Item. — The efficacy of praying for rain has received a 
strong illustration in California. H. H. Pitcher, of the Bank of Livermore, told a 
number of preachers who came into his bank during a long drought, that if they 
would secure four inches of rain by praying for it he would pay the debt of their 
churches. It now appears that about eight inches fell immediately after they began 
to get in their work, and the astonished President is in for about $4,000. At the 
latest accounts he was trying to compromise . — Northwestern Banker. 
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JOHN HARSEN RHOADES. 



PRESIDENT OF THE SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 



There are few organizations whose purposes are more laudable and unselfish than 
those of the Savings Banks Association of the State of New York. It is designed 
to protect the interests of Savings bank depositors, and on more than one occasion 
its influence has been successfully brought to bear in preventing the enactment of 
unwise laws relating to Savings banks. The judicious aims of the association were 
well expressed by its chief executive officer, President John Harsen Rhoades, in the 
address delivered at the recent annual meeting, a report of which will be found in 
another part of this issue of the Magazine. 

As the head of an association representing depositors having $81 6, 144,367.58 to 
their credit, and as President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, of New York, an 
institution whose deposits amount to over $86,000,000, Mr. Rhoades is a proper 
subject of public interest. 

John Harsen Rhoades was born in New York city in 1838, and is descended from 
an old Knickerbocker family, his maternal ancestors, the Harsens, having settled in 
New York in the old colonial days. His paternal ancestors were English, the 
branch which came to America settling in Massachusetts, where the father of Mr. 
Rhoades was born, though taken as a child to Manlius, near Syracuse, N. Y., and 
afterwards to Skanea teles in the same State, where the old farm still remains in 
possession of the family. 

The subject of this sketch began his business career at an early age, entering the 
store of Messrs. Spring, Bradley & Buffum, New York, at the age of seventeen. 
He afterwards entered the employ of Woodward, Lawrence & Co., and at the age of 
twenty-five went into business, becoming a junior partner in the dry-goods commis- 
sion house of Leonard, Schofield & Co. The firm afterwards changed to Leonard & 
Rhoades and to Leonard, Rhoades «fc Grosvenor, and then to Grosvenor & Carpenter. 
In 1877, at the age of thirty -eight, he retired from business. 

The high position which Mr. Rhoades has attained in financial circles is shown by 
the number of important institutions with which he is identified, and by the weight 
which is given to his views on banking affairs, particularly such as relate to Savings 
banks, which have been the objects of his special solicitude and study. He became a 
trustee of the Greenwich Savings Bank in 1868, and has served in that capacity con- 
tinuously for more than thirty-five years, and was for many years Secretary of the 
board. In 1878 he became President, and has continued to discharge the duties of 
that office with marked ability up to the present time. 

Mr. Rhoades is a director in the Bank of America, the United States Trust Com- 
pany, the Greenwich Bank and the Northern Dispensary ; is President of the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, was at one time a trustee in the Women's Hospital and a governor 
of the New York Hospital, and is now a trustee of the Roosevelt Hospital. He be- 
came President of the Northern Dispensary at the age of thirty -four, and Vice- 
President of the Eye and Ear Infirmary at forty, holding office in the last-named 
institution ever since. He is also a member of the Union League Club, the Century 
Club and the Metropolitan Club, member of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
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of New York, and chairman of its committee on finance. He is executor and trus- 
tee of the estates of I. N. Phelps and Geo. Bliss, late of the firm of Morton, Bliss & Co. 

Though urged to go into politics, Mr. Rhoades has never done so. He was chair- 
man of the New York city delegation to the Indianapolis Sound Money Convention. 
As foreman of the grand jury a few years ago, he rendered a noteworthy service to 
the city by his forceful presentation of irregularities then existing in the sheriffs 
office. This led a leading city paper to propose Mr. Rhoades as a suitable candidate 
for Mayor of New York. 

The following from the annual address of President Rhoades at the recent meet- 
ing of the Savings Banks Association will serve to illustrate the principles which 
govern the management of the Savings banks of the State of New York, and which 
have been so strictly adhered to in recent years as to make them almost unique 
among the world’s financial institutions. Mr. Rhoades said : 

“ Let us remember that the Savings bank in its essence and purity was founded as a means 
to lessen pauperism, and as an incentive to thrift. Let us not forget that It rests upon foun- 
dations born of philanthropy. No selfishness, no greed, no profit to ourselves, must be the 
motto which marks our administration of this great and solemn trust. Our trustees are 
chosen from among those who are willing to serve the public for the public’s good and for no 
other purpose, and the well-doing of the charge we have thus assumed is the only reward we 
can expect to receive, and the only reward we should wish to receive.” 

While this injunction is kept in mind by those charged with these great trusts, 
the Savings banks of New York will continue to be what they now are — beneficent 
agents for promoting thrift and prosperity. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Break-up of China, with an Account of Its Present Commerce, Currency, Water- 
' ways, Armies, Railways, Politics and Future Prospects. By Lord Charles Beres- 
ford ; with Portraits and Maps. New York and London : Harper <fe Brothers. 

There is at present an unusual degree of interest in whatever relates to the Chinese 
Empire, because of its apparently impending disintegration and the growing importance of 
our own Oriental trade, which is likely to be still further enlarged as the result of the occu- 
pation of the Philippines by the United States. 

At this juncture of affairs it is opportune that a book should appear embodying the re- 
sults of the observations of so well-trained and competent an observer as Lord Charles 
Beresford. His visit to China was at the instance of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of Great Britain, and its purpose was to obtain information for developing the trade 
of that country with China. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the object of 
his mission was to gather facts to show how desirable it is that the policy of the “ open 
door ” shall be insisted on, and that Great Britain shall be allowed to trade with China on 
the same terms as are granted to other nations. 

Lord Beresford is opposed to the policy of establishing what are known as “ spheres 
of influence, ” and favors the reorganization of the military and administrative systems of 
the country as the only effectual means of preserving the integrity of the Empire and afford- 
ing security for foreign capital. He is convinced that the dismemberment of China would 
be a menace to the trade interests of Great Britain and the United States, and would prob- 
ably provoke a war amongst the States of Europe. 

Though there is a manifest disposition of the author to deal fairly and courteously with 
the Chinese, it is plain enough to see from the book that the country is in a decaying con- 
dition. 

There is so much valuable and interesting information about trade subjects in China 
that we shall not attempt to review the volume in detail, but recommend that it be read by 
all who wish to gain a better knowledge of those matters. 

The style of the book is frank and engaging, and it nowhere approaches dryness. 

A chapter on the Currency reveals a most anomalous situation in respect to this 
important adjunct of commerce. Compared with China the complex currency system of 
the United States is simplicity itself. 

5 
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NATIONAL BANK RESERVE LAW A FEEDER TO WALL 
STREET AND OTHER CENTRES. 



[ Coramu nicated. ] 

New York city banks are the natural depositories for much of the idle or 
surplus money of the country. But there was created by the National Bank 
Act of 1864 a monetary discrimination in favor of large cities— especially 
. New York — which has grown to great proportions. 

In order to a clear understanding of the matter, it is better to quote so 
much of the law as is referred to, from the United States Revised Statutes : 

(Sec. 5191.) “ Every National banking association in either of the following cities: 
Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Saint Louis, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, shall at all times have on hand, in lawful money of the United States, an amount 
equal to at least twenty-five per centum of the aggregate amount of its notes in circulation 
and its deposits; and every other association shall at all times have on hand, in lawful 
money of the United States, an amount equal to at least fifteen per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of its notes in circulation, and of its deposits. ” 

(8*c. 5193.) “Three-fifths of the reserve of fifteen percentum required by the preced- 
ing section to be kept, may consist of balances due to an association, available for the re- 
demption of Its circulating notes, from associations approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, organised under the Act of June three, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, or under 
this title, and doing business in the cities of Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Charleston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Richmond, Saint Louis, San Francisco, and Washington.” 

(Sec. 5195.) “ Each association organised in any of the cities named in section fifty- 
one hundred and ninety-one may keep one half of its lawful money reserve in cash depos- 
its in the city of New York.” 

By subsequent enactment, ordinary reserve cities must have at least 50,- 
000 population, and central reserve cities 200,000. 

Amendments have been made so as to require reserves to be maintained 
against deposits only, and also under which in recent years Chicago and St 
Louis have become like New York (Sec. 5195), central reserve cities, their 
banks keeping their entire reserves on hand in lawful money. Charleston 
and Richmond ceased to be reserve cities, and Brooklyn, Savannah, Hous- 
ton, Des Moines, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Lincoln, 
Omaha and Portland, Ore., have become ordinary reserve cities. 

It is to the permissive clauses in sections 5192 and 5195 that attention is 
especially directed. 

By Section 5192 reserves required to be kept on hand, by banks in villages 
and smaller cities throughout the country, are reduced to six per cent. ; the 
remaining nine per cent, may consist of “ balances ” or deposits with National 
banks in any of the twenty-seven reserve cities. 

By Section 5195 the reserves of banks in twenty-four ordinary reserve 
cities required to be kept on hand are reduced to twelve and one-half per 
cent. ; the remaining twelve and one-half per cent, may consist of “cash de- 
posits ” in National banks in the cities of New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, 
instead of as formerly, New York alone. 
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The law practically says to 3,261 banks now existing in small cities and 
towns of the country, “You must keep a reserve of fifteen per cent, in law- 
ful money against your deposits ; you shall not loan any portion of this to 
your customers, but you may deposit three-fifths of it with National banks 
in any of the reserve cities, including New York.” It likewise says to 251 
banks in twenty-four reserve cities, “You must keep a reserve of twenty- 
five per cent, in lawful money against your deposits ; you shall not loan any 
portion of this to your customers, but you may make ‘ cash deposits ’ of one- 
half of it with National banks in the cities of New York, Chicago or St. 
Louis. ” 

The words “ balances ” in Sec. 5192 and “cash deposits” in Sec. 5195 are 
treated by the Comptroller and banks as having the same meaning, the latter 
being “ balances ” also. 

Sec. 5192 induces banks in villages and small cities to place up to three- 
fifths of their reserves at interest with banks in reserve cities, which may loan 
seventy-five per cent, of same. 

Sec. 5195 operates as a similar device for banks in twenty-four reserve 
•cities, which may deposit one-half of their twenty-five per cent, reserves at 
interest with banks in New York, Chicago or St. Louis, which may loan 
seventy-five per cent, of same. 

The following figures are tabulated from Abstract of Reports of Condition 
of National Banks on February 4, 1899, issued by the Comptroller of the 
'Currency. 

S,261 Country Banks. 

Fifteen per cent, reserve required $173,888,175.03 

Less redemption fund with the Treasurer of the 
United States, included by law 7,488,806.50 

$106,383,568.53 

Cash held 118^86,188.55 

Remainder as deposits in all (87) reserve cities 

251 Banks in Twenty-four Ordinary Reserve Cities. 

Twenty-five per cent, reserve required $198,076,150.86 

Less redemption fund 1,788,508.25 

$Tm £87,641.61 

Cash held 115,588,848.44 

Remainder as deposits in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 

Total belonging to bank reserves deposited in all (27) reserve 
cities 

This sum on February 4, 1899, represented the extent of this great and 
•continuing discrimination and diversion of lawful money, from the many 
points where the law prohibits its use, to the few points where free use of 
seventy-five per cent, is permitted. 

The total deposits by 3,261 country banks with their reserve agents in all 
(27) reserve cities including New Y r ork, amounted to $267,162,101.08 — being 
$219,053,721.10 in addition to their reserve deposits. The total deposits by 
251 banks of twenty-four ordinary reserve cities with their reserve agents in 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, amounted to $164,873,400.77 — being 
$89,185,607.60 in addition to their reserve deposits. 

Reserve deposits are not separately accounted for by banks holding same, 
being included with other deposits due to National banks. The totals “ due 
to other National banks ” by banks of central reserve cities were as follows: 



$48,108,379.98 



75,687,783.17 



$123,796,173.15 
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New York city $289,fl7W»0.« 

Chk»*o 68.988^2^6 

8t. Louts 21^97,001.98 

By banks of twenty-four ordinary reserve cities 158,967,812.18 

Total $589,588,087.49 



The proportion due by New York banks being about fifty-three and one- 
half per cent., by Chicago banks about twelve and three-quarters percent., 
by St. Louis banks about four per cent, and by banks of twenty-four ordinary 
reserve cities about twenty-nine and three-quarters per cent. 

Reserve deposits were presumably in like proportion, namely New York 
city about $66,000,000; Chicago, about $16,000,000; St. Louis, about $5,000,- 
000; twenty-four ordinary reserve cities, about $37,000,000. 

Boston National banks had on deposit with reserve agents in New York 
$44,826,109.68, of which $25,132,107.86 belonged to their reserves. Philadel- 
phia banks had $28,781,030.56 with reserve agents in New York, of which 
$11,103,534.33 belonged to their reserves. 

Herein is accounted for the undue money power of Wall Street especially, 
which Mr. Bryan and his followers mistakenly attribute to the so-called 
14 Crime of 1873 ” and a monopoly of gold. 

The business of attracting reserve deposits and other excessive National 
bank deposits to New York, by payment of interest thereon, is principally 
availed of by less than a score of institutions. These must always be ready 
to repay on demand, and therefore reimburse themselves by demand loans 
on stock exchange securities. It is open to serious question whether National 
banks should thus be virtual continuing borrowers from other National 
banks throughout the country, to lend again. But the figures show that 
money is abundantly concentrated in New York by thus draining the bank- 
ing system without depleting the reserves. High rates complained of at the 
West and South are likewise accounted for. The stability of the entire bank- 
ing system, in case of panic or monetary distress is made to hinge upon the 
ability of Wall Street borrowers to repay, or of a few New York banks to real- 
ize upon the immense volume of collaterals, in case the borrowers fail to pay. 

Reserves of fifteen per cent, and twenty-five per cent, are but a reason- 
able and moderate protection against emergencies, and should therefore be 
kept intact in lawful money. No portion whatever should be loaned in Wall 
Street or elsewhere; and the law should be so amended. 

The ability of banks throughout the country to meet any general emer- 
gency, and their own sense of security, would thereby be greatly increased; 
every legitimate business and industry rest upon a surer and steadier basis; 
and the ocean of money used to float and promote trusts, monopolies and 
corporate schemes, which are opposed to justice, equal rights and the public 
welfare, be thereby lessened. 

United States Treasury statistics state the money in use outside the Treas- 
ury, per head of population, as follows : 

I860 $13.85 1880 

1870 17.50 1890 &© 

1873 18.04 1898 *.87 

The figures of the Comptroller confirm the abundance thereby indicated. 
Not the volume therefore, but defects in distribution are chargeable with 
disparity in supply. O. H. SCHREINBB. 

Brooklyn. 
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It is perhaps true that the State of Iowa occupies a more advanced position on 
the financial question than most of the other States, east or west. The people are 
too shrewd and intelligent to be misled by the heresies which have elsewhere re- 
ceived acceptance. Gov. Shaw, the present chief executive of Iowa, is an able 
advocate of monetary and banking reform along the safest and most approved lines. 

There have been few clearer statements of the essential principles governing the 
issue of bank notes than that made by the subject of this sketch, Hon. Geo. E. 
Roberts, in an address delivered before a meeting of bankers at Rolfe, Iowa, January 
20, 1898. A speech which he delivered before the Grant Club, Des Moines, Iowa, 
December 2, 1897, also contains a lucid exposition of a bank-note currency, as well 
as many important truths relating to metallic money. In addition to these two not- 
able addresses he is the author of the following pamphlets: 44 Coin at School in 
Finance “Money, Wages and Prices,” and 44 Iowa and the Silver Question.” 

The National Sound Money League and other agencies for distributing sound 
financial literature aided in giving a wide circulation to these pamphlets. That 
they exercised great influence for good in the campaign of 1898 is beyond question. 
Among those who were attracted by the writings and speeches of Mr. Roberts was 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Lyman J. Gage, who recommended 
him to President McKinley for appointment as Director of the Mint, on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Preston. This recommendation was favorably acted upon by the Presi- 
dent, the nomination of Mr. Roberts being made on January 24, 1898. The appoint- 
ment was made without the solicitation of Mr. Roberts, and the first intimation that 
he was being considered for the place was an official inquiry asking him if he would 
accept the office. 

His high personal character, combined with special qualifications for the office, 
made the appointment a source of great satisfaction to Mr. Roberts’ many friends in 
Iowa. It was regarded as a proper recognition of the ability and skill he had shown 
in exposing the fallacies of the free silver theorists. 

The office of Director of the United States Mint is one of great importance, not 
only because of the duties immediately connected with it, but also for the reason 
that the reports of this officer are accepted as authority in the United States and in 
most European countries. They are of great value in giving all the facts relating 
to the production and coinage of the money metals. Mr. Roberts’ investigations 
and studies have been such as to qualify him especially for the duties of this office. 

George E. Roberts was born in Iowa forty -one years ago ; his father was born at 
Utica, N. Y., of Welsh descent, and his mother was a native of Maine. His educa- 
tion was obtained in the common schools of Iowa. At the age of sixteen he entered 
the office of the Fort Dodge, Iowa, “Messenger” to learn the printer’s trade. 
By the time he was twenty-one he had become a partner in the business, and a year 
later was sole proprietor. At the age of twenty-four he was elected State Printer 
for Iowa by the joint ballot of the General Assembly, after being nominated in the 
Republican joint caucus. He held this office three terms of two years each. 

♦A portrait of Mr. Roberts, especially engraved for the Bankers' Magazine from a 
recent photograph, is presented In this number as a title illustration. 
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Mr. Roberts bas been an active member of the Republian party ; has served &9 
Secretary of the State Central Committee, and for twelve years as Chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Committee for the Tenth Iowa District. 

Mention has been made of his writings in behalf of sound finance. In addition 
to what has been named, he is the author of a sketch on “ Bimetallism in France,** 
and has contributed a number of valuable articles to leading newspapers, chiefly on 
economic and financial topics. 

His writings and addresses evince a thorough comprehension of the principles 
underlying sound finance, and they are presented in a manner adapted to popular 
understanding. Some of the most effective facts and arguments in behalf of the 
gold standard were advanced by Mr. Roberts, and their influence in checking the 
spread of the free silver heresy was very great. 

There is probably no greater force in American politics to-day than the couniry 
editor, and in selecting Mr. Roberts as the chief officer of the Mint Bureau, Secre- 
tary Gage and the President not only recognized this fact, but they placed a man in 
office whose character was known and whose fitness has been established by his. 
works. 



MAKING COUNTRY CHECKS AVAILABLE IN NEW YORK. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : 

Sir: The resolution of the New York CleariDg-House of March 18, 1899, doea 
not go far enough. It provides a method for throwing the cost of collecting all 
country checks upon the holder. It should also provide a method so that some 
country checks should be payable in New York at the cost of the maker. In other 
words, some country checks should read as payable at a New York bank at par. 
Permit me to explain. 

A merchant at Buffalo should be furnished by his banker with two books of 
checks : one book to be of the usual style, and when such a check is found in New 
York it will be subject to the resolution of March 18, and the holder will pay the 
cost of collecting. . The other book should be of similar form with the addition of 
words of the following import : 

The Nineteenth National Bank, New York, will cash this check at par as the agent solely 
of the endorsers. Exchange hereon will be paid to said bank by the maker. 

The latter check will be payable at par to the known holder at a New York 
bank ; if it is dishonored at the Buffalo bank then usual protest and recourse is had 
upon the last endorser and by him upon his predecessor. 

I respectfully submit that many merchants outside of New York city are willing 
to pay for the privilege of issuing such checks and save the delay incurred by send- 
ing to the local bank for its drafts on New York. 

Furthermore, the country banker has always one or two rich clients for whom he 
must arrange that their checks shall be paid at the counter of a metropolitan bank ; 
this he does by issuing a letter of credit and then his troubles begin, for all his 
clients request the same favor. The country banker cannot comply in any manner 
which will be agreeable to all concerned. 

I suggest the model above described as a solution of one of the vexed problems 
of banking. F. M. 

Sacramento, Cal., May 24. 

Live Bankers Need It. — E dward P. Metcalf, National bank examiner at Prov- 
idence, R. I., writes as follows under date of May 13 : 

“1 enjoy the Bankers' Magazine very much, and find many helpful suggestions in it* 
and do not see how any live banker can get along without it." 
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ALBERT H. WIGGIN. 



As the financial and commercial center of the country, New York tends to absorb 
the best available business talent. The magnitude and scope of its transactions re- 
quire the highest qualifications in those who are to occupy the leading places in its 
activities. There is no department of business where the requirements are higher 
than in the great banking institutions of the city. 

It is, therefore, a recognition of one’s peculiar fitness for large responsibilities 
when he is called to take a prominent share in one of the principal banks of the 
city. Though he may have been identified with a powerful bank in any of the other 
great commercial centers, the call to New York is a distinct promotion. Usually, 
as in the present instance, these honors are bestowed upon a young banker who has 
shown exceptional ability in some special line of bank work. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. Albert H. Wiggin, who was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank, of New York, on May 2, was born in Medfield, 
Mass., February 21, 1868. His early education was obtained in the public schools 
of Boston, and in 1885 he graduated at the English High School. 

He immediately entered upon bis business career in a private banking house in 
Boston, where he remained eight months. At the end of this time he was engaged 
by the National Bank of the Commonwealth, of which A. L. Newman was then 
President. His services with this bank embraced a period of six years, and in- 
cluded training in all the various clerical positions through the different depart- 
ments. He had so fully demonstrated his ability for bank work that National Bank 
Examiner Alfred Ewer selected him as his assistant, and he continued in this capac- 
ity in the Boston district for three years, discharging its responsible duties with 
conspicuous fidelity and zeal. In 1894 Mr. Ewer was transferred to another district 
outside of Boston, where he did not require the services of an assistant. 

Mr. Wiggin soon re entered active banking by accepting a position as Assistant 
Cashier of the Third National Bank, of Boston, remaining there for two years and a 
half, when he was elected Vice-President of the Eliot National Bank, and contin- 
ued in that capacity until his recent election as Vice-President of the National Park 
Bank, of New York. 

It will be seen that his promotion has been rapid. There are few young men 
who are fortunate enough to reach such a high position in banking in a space of 
fourteen years. 

As may be learned from the brief account of his banking career, Mr. Wiggin has 
had valuable experience, both as a clerk, bank officer and in the work of examining 
National banks. During this time he has improved the opportunities presented for 
gaining a practical insight into the details of banking, and has had the faculty of 
making a right use of his knowledge and experience. 

We have recently spoken of the advanced place the National Park Bank occu- 
pies among the banks of the United States but the facts will bear repetition. 

Its capital is $2,000,000 ; surplus fund, $2,500,000 ; undivided profits, $698,000. 
The deposits exceed $75,000,000, while the loans are $48,125,972. Specie held 
amounts to $21,804,849, and legal tenders $2,890,496. Total resources are 
$80,832,177. 

To be identified with an institution of such size and reputation is an honor of 
which any banker might be proud. 
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The annual meeting of the Savings Banks Association of the 8tate of New York 
was held at the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. New York city. May 10. J. 
Harsen Rhoades, President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, presiding. There was 
a large attendance of Savings bank officers from the city and from different parts of 
the State. 

The annual address of President J. Harsen Rhoades was delivered, as follows 

Address of President John Harsen Rhoades. 

“ Gentlemen— By your kindness and courtesy elected your presiding officer.it is with a 
feeling of sincere pleasure that I weloome you once again to the annual meeting of our asso- 
ciation, and to the hospitalities in which we here all share. 

When I think of the many years which the officers of Savings banks in this State bare 
allowed to pass without affording an opportunity to know one another better, and to consult 
with one another upon questions of vital importance to the welfare of the cause we serve, I 
hold all the more precious the years that remain to each of us, and look forward to these 
recurring meetings somewhat as old friends do with one another in the joy of the oncoming 
after a long separation. 

The work of the association, devolving as it does largely upon your executive committee, 
renders it difficult to realize how much has been done, and that this association is in reality 
an active, forceful and valuable agent in fostering the best interests of our depositors; and 
yet the fact remains that were it not for our united effort, we would quickly find that the 
Savings bank sy stem in this State was being undermined by bad laws, corruptly or ignorantly 
created, and we would fail to secure the passage of good laws needed to strengthen and ex- 
tend the beneficent influence of th«*se great eleemosynary institutions. 

The report of your executive committee will give you the skeleton of the work done dur- 
ing the past year; but it cannot give you the details, or count the days and hours given to 
accomplish what is thus outlined ; and for this reason I cannot allow this opportunity to pa* 
without telling you bow much we are indebted to Mr. Rainey, chairman of your executive 
committee, for his share in this work. Watchful, earnest, intelligent and faithful, your offi- 
ce re "have leaned on him for counsel and direction, and have recognized that largely to his 
effort is due whatever of success has crowned our efforts during the past year. 

There are some questions of moment which should command our attention, reference to 
which will be made in the report of your executive committee: but there is also another 
question which, I think, demands our careful consideration, and to which, with your permis- 
sion, I will now refer. 

THE DEBTS OF MUNICIPALITIES. 

In the annual report of the Comptroller of the 8tate, in giving a statement of the debt 
of the municipalities, he called attention to the fact that he had been unable to secure reliable 
data as to such indebtedness, and bad been compelled to rely largely upon statistics given to him 
second-hand, for the correctness of which he could not vouch. He found from the returns 
as made by officers of the municipalities, and the figures collated elsewhere, that the munici- 
pal debt of the State amounted to four hundred and twelve millions of dollars; but be esti- 
mated that, if a correct statement could be obtained, it would probably be found to be four 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. In view of the fact that the Savings banks are carry- 
ing one hundred and eighty'-one millions of dollars of this debt, it seemed to me a matter of 
vital importance to our Interests that such a condition of ignorance as to the municipal 
indebtedness of the State should in some way be remedied, and that this association should 
lend Its efforts to secure such additional legislative action as is requisite to regularly supply 
this needed information— for it is needed, both as a guide in making investment in these 
securities, and as a check to extravagance on the part of the municipalities themselves. 

To this end I called the attention of the Superintendent of the Banking Department to 
the statement made by the Comptroller, and sought his aid in obtaining such information as 
was available for comparison. Mr. Kilburn at once saw the importance of the subject, and 
immediately undertook the work of analyzing that portion of such debt carried by the Sav- 
ings banks. Comparing these figures with those collated by the Comptroller, they show some 
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facts which go to prove the absolute need of the reform suggested ; but, in giving these con- 
elusions, it must be borne in mind the Comptroller has stated clearly that his figures are based 
only upon the best knowledge be could obtain, and, therefore, that they could not possibly 
be correct in every instance. Comparing, then, the amount of debt for each municipality as 
given in his statement with that carried by the Savings banks, and basing the per capita 
indebtedness of each municipality referred to upon the population as given in the census of 
1890, these facts appear : 

The banks are carrying the bonds of 806 towns and villages to the extent of about five 
and one-half millions of dollars, the indebtedness of which is not reported at all by the Comp- 
troller. They are carrying either the entire debt, or within fifteen per cent of the entire debt 
of 219 cities, towns, counties and villages in the State. There are thirty-two municipalities 
in which the banks are carrying more bonds in amount than the entire debt of each as re- 
ported by the Comptroller. 

Now, as to the question of the per capita indebtedness of some of these municipalities. 

Leaving out the smaller municipalities included in the Greater New York, and also quite a 
number of which, for lack of knowledge as to debt, 1 have been unable to make a comparison, 
I find that there are at least sixteen having a per capita indebtedness of between $60 and $00 ; 
eight 100 to $70; three $70 to $80 ; five $80 to $90 ; one $90 to $100 ; one $100 to $110 ; one $110 to 
$120; three $190 to $140 ; one $160 to $160, and two $210 to $220. 

This examination also shows some interesting figures as to the debt of some of the smaller 
municipalities embraced in the city now called the Greater New York, and it may be well to 
give these figures as going to show the enormous volume of per capita indebtedness on the 
part of some of these small municipalities, a large portion of which was created just prior to 
consolidation. These figures are as follows : 

Four have a per capita indebtedness of $60 to $70 ; one $80 to $90; one $100 to $110 ; three 
$120 to $190: one $130 to $140; one $180 to $190; two $220 to $230; one $260 to $270, and one 
over $600. And nothing could have saved some of these towns and villages from bankruptcy 
but the fact that the burden of debt is now being borne by the city at large. Leaving 
out the city of New York and a few large cities through the State, a few moments' consider- 
ation only is needed to convince any prudent investor that a per capita municipal indebted- 
ness of $60 to $220 is altogether too heavy a burden to carry, especially for towns or small 
villages. Think for a moment of a municipal debt of $160 upon each man, woman and child 
within the precints of a small community like a village. If the figures upon which these esti- 
mates are based were thoroughly reliable, we might well feel anxious over the situation. 
There is, however, enough truth in the statement made to demand not only our attention, 
but that of the public, to the end that a better knowledge of the municipal indebtedness of 
this State may be at all times obtainable. 

This is a debt-creating era in the history of our country, and the growth of municipal 
indebtedness not only in this State but ail over the land should be carefully watched. 

And what is the remedy ? There ought to be some department of the State (and that of 
the Comptroller is the proper department) to which should be sent annually a sworn state- 
ment, signed by the proper officials of each municipality, giving the exact condition of the 
indebtedness of each, and the amount applicable as a sinking fund: and a failure to make 
such an annua) statement should constitute a misdemeanor, in addition to this, in view of 
the laxity and want of method in keeping the accounts of many ot the municipalities, espe- 
cially those constituting a small population, which laxity, and want of method have been 
repeatedly shown when investigations have been made by those purchasing bonds, and which* 
1 think, has been publicly stated by the comptroller of the city of New York in connection 
with his effort to arrive at the debts of some of the smaller municipalities now embraoed in 
the Greater New York, there should be some uniform system of bookkeeping, so far as the 
general basis is concerned, which should be required and enforced throughout the State. 

We must bear in mind that the Savings banks, as 1 have already said, are carrying one 
hundred and eighty-one millions of the municipal debt of the State, and that the moneys in 
our charge are largely made up of the savings of the masses in our population. If these thrifty 
workers, through our hands, become the greatest loaners to our municipal departments, and 
thus contribute so largely to the welfare of the public as they do, then they have a right to 
demand at the hands of the Legislature such protection as will enable those who act for them 
to be advised in detail at all times of the condition of the municipal debt of each municipality. 

ENLARGED 8COPE OF INVESTMENTS. 

During the past session of the Legislature a bill has been passed enlarging the scope of 
investment of the funds in our charge. This measure, after careful consideration, was 
approved by your executive committee. The need for an enlarged scope of investment is 
keenly felt. The great increase of wealth over the country has created a largely increased 
demand for such securities as we can now purchase. The municipal bonds of our large cities 
are being absorbed in all directions, both within and without the State, and the demand has 
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extendedTUirougbout the middle Wwt, and even beyond that, while the exemption from lia- 
bility to taxation embodied in the bonds of New York city and elsewhere has opened up a new 
and large competition both from individuals and corporations. The demand for loans seemed 
by mortgage on real estate has increased so largely as to exceed the supply throughout the 
farming districts, and moneys from the interior have been sent for Investment in loans oo 
real estate In all the large cities ; while in view of the high price for the securities of the gen- 
eral Government, the banks have found it extremely difficult to obtain such securities as are 
quickly available In periods of mercantile depression, and consequent sudden drain for 
deposits, for It must te borne in mind that our deposits are at all times subject to payment 
on demand, and, in consequence, our available resources, quickly convertible into cash. should 
be ample at all times. 

For these reasons (and many more might be given) it seemed wise and expedient that 
your executive committee should favor a proper bill widening the scope of investment; but. 
In doing this, we are well aware of the importance and the necessity of preventing the admis- 
sion of securities not regarded as of the first quality, both in credit and security, and of 
opposing with all the powers we po ssess any and all efforts to force upon the banks more 
securities than prudence, safety and the needs of the hour demand. Against this tendency 
we must all stand as firm as a rock. 

BENEFICENT INFLUENCE OF SAVINGS BANKS. 

And now, gentlemen, 1 have spoken too long and said too much. Permit me, however, in 
closing, to add a word about ourselves. Let us remember that the Savings bank in its essence 
and purity was founded as a means to lessen pauperism, and as an incentive to thrift. Let us 
not forget that It rests upon foundations born of philanthropy. No selfishness, no greed, no 
profit to ourselves, must be the motto which marks our administration of this great and 
solemn trust. Our trustees are chosen from those who are willing to serve the public for the 
public's good and for no other purpose, and the well-doing of the charge we have thus 
assumed is the only reward we can expect to receive, and the only reward we should wish to 
receive. 

When I think of the work we are doing— how, through our effort, we cause Joy to dwell 
In the homes of the poor, and sorrow to rest less heavily upon those to whom sorrow must 
and will come— when I realise how, through our efforts, we are encouraging thrift, lessening 
poverty and pauperism, and, by the free will of the humble toller, gathering together bis little 
capital until* by the combined force of partnership, be becomes a great power of wealth 
throughout the land, wealth, the purest and best In quality, blessed at its birth as it is by the 
sweat which comes from honest toil, and then giving It out in great volume to help create, 
build up, extend, and render more secure the errand commonwealth we call by the dear name 
of country— when I think of these things, I realise that we are in truth doing something for 
our fellow man that is well worth the doing, and that in the serving we have a reward more 
precious than gold or silver, in the consciousness that we are helping uplift the race* upon a 
higher, a better and a nobler plane. 

Let us, therefore, work not for the day but for the morrow, remembering that what we 
build we build both for the day and the morrow. It is in this spirit and with this aim In view 
that our work should go on, and unless we do this work unselfishly, without profit to our- 
selves and in the pure spirit of philanthropy In which such work was created, we will sow the 
seeds of distrust among the people, and eventually the system itself will break down. 

{Savings banks are not the proper depositories for the moneys of the rich and the well-to- 
do. They are alone for the working classes, and for those incompetent, through experience, 
to care for their savings themselves. The thrifty worker, the widow and the orphan, are alooe 
entitled to the privileges and benefits here granted. The State has wisely exempted these 
dep«wits from taxation, and we must see to it that we do not allow those able and competent 
to take care of their own moneys to use the banks as a refuge for the purpose of avoiding 
liability to personal taxation. Unless we do this the time will surely come when the burden 
of taxation will also be laid upon the banks, with the sure result of causing the withdrawal 
of the moneys deposited by those who have no moral right to use the banks, and leaving the 
burden to be borne by those the least able to bear it. Such has been the experience in all 
efforts to enforce personal taxation at large, and the same result must and will follow any 
attempt to tax the small savings of the poor. 

The Savings bank in its various forms has thus far proved to have been one of the great- 
est agencies at work in the civilized world to improve the condition of the laboring classes, 
and make available their small savings for the purpose of creating wealth, by which the State 
and the nation are greatly benefited. 

Therefore, let us see to it that, so far as the great State of New York is concerned, we 
will do our own full share in strengthening and maintaining in all its purity this great 
agency for good of which we are the directors, and the development of which marks an era 
of advanced civilization, and of higher conception of what man owes to his brother man.” 
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The report of the executive committee was presented by Samuel R. Rainey, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Hudson City Savings Institution, Hudson. It gave 
an account of the work done during the year in preventing unwise legislation, 
and especially commended Superintendent Kilburn, Senator Humphrey, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Banks, and James B. McEwan, chairman of the Assem- 
bly Committee on Banks, for their assistance in guarding the interests of the depos- 
itors in Savings banks. 

Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, former Secretary of the Treasury, made an interesting 
address in the course of which he spoke of the possible dangers to business interests 
and of the losses to depositors themselves by reason of large withdrawals in time of 
panic. He thought the right of withdrawal might be wisely limited, speaking on 
this point as follows : 

44 1 hesitate to suggest the remedy ; but I have sometimes thought that if the mutuality 
of interests of your depositors was more generally recognized, and a greater limit put upon 
the right of withdrawal, even going to the extent of looking upon the transaction as an 
investment payable only out of receipts taken subsequent to notice of withdrawal, that a 
menace to the business community would be removed, with consequential net benefit to- 
your depositors in the way indicated. 14 

There was a general discussion of the subject of dormant accounts. Superinten- 
dent of Banks F. D. Kilburn, in the course of an address, said that twenty -eight per 
cent, of the population of the State were Savings bank depositors. He gave some 
statistics bearing upon the business, and said that because an account had not been 
disturbed in twenty -two years it need not necessarily have been forgotten. 

On motion of Charles E. Hanaman, President of the Troy Savings Bank, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

“Rt90lved % That in our judgment, steps should be taken by the Legislature to investigate, 
by commission or otherwise, the methods now in use by the treasury officials of the various 
municipalities in keeping their official accounts, especially those of counties, towns and vil- 
lages, and, if found to be necessary, to require by law that such accounts shall be kept by a 
regular system of double-entry bookkeeping. 11 

Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale University, delivered an interesting address, speak- 
in part as follows : 

The Power and Beneficence of Capital— Address of Prof. Sumner of 

Yale University. 

44 Some years ago I listened to an address by a social agitator who said : 4 1 can get along 
with anybody in my audiences except these mean, stingy, little fellows who have saved up a 
few hundred dollars in the Savings bank and then have borrowed enough more to build a 
little bouse of two tenements, one of which they rent. When I begin to talk about interest, 
and rent, and Henry George, they get up and go out by the whole seat full at a time. 1 The 
statement was the most eloquent recognition I ever heard of the power and beneficence of 
capital. It has always remained in my memory as a confession by an opponent of the educa- 
tion effected by savings and of the benefit conferred on society by Savings banks. I make it 
the text for the remarks which I will address to you on this occasion. 

We hear a great deal in these days about social disoontent. It seems to be taken for granted 
that disoontent is a sufficient proof of grievance which third parties are bound to take cogni- 
zance of and redress. It might be argued with far greater plausibility that discontent is a proof 
of prosperity. If you look around the world to-day you will find that discontent is greatest 
where the chances are greatest. A man who has never had anything or a chance to get any- 
thing is not discontended. He rests contented with what he has always been accustomed to. 
Let him enjoy an opportunity and win something and the effect will be to excite his wish to 
win more. There is more discontent in one house in the United States or in England than in 
the whole Russian Empire. Discontent exists, then, where there are opportunities, and it is 
a stimulus to take advantage of opportunities. In that case it is an agency which produces 
achievement and drives on what we call progress. In other cases discontent is a result of 
conviction that opportunities have been lost and that it is too late to recover them. Then 
again discontent is the twin sister of envy, when it is seen that others have profited better by 
opportunities. In no case does discontent, as a naked fact, prove anything, and when the 
details are known it never is proof of a grievance. ♦ * * 
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The social philosophy which has been in fashion for a century past has educated ns in the 
notion that we ought all to be * happy ’ (as the phrase goes) on this earth, and that, if we are 
not so, we ought to cry out and then that somebody is bound to come and take care of us. 
Liberty, equality and happiness have been declared to be natural rights, which is interpreted 
to mean that they were laid in our cradles as our endowment for the battle of life. Every 
human being, on this theory, comes into the world with an outfit and a patrimony of meta- 
physical, if not of physical goods. 

This doctrine is, of course, very popular. The men who preach it are sure of popular 
applause and political power. Tell a man that he ought to have and enjoy all the highest 
acquisitions of civilization, just because he has been born, without labor, self-denial, or 
study, and that he is a victim of injustice if he does not possess all those good things, and he 
will be sure to be delighted. • * • We may be very sure that all these theories of world 
beatification can produce nothing but disillusion and disappointment for those who put faith 
in them, and disintegration for the society in which they are current. The human race never 
received any gratuitous outfit of any kind whatever. No heathen myth ever was more silly 
and empty than such a notion. • • • We know that the human animal is, by nature, more 
helpless In the face of nature than many other animals, and that nature did not start the 
human animal off with any other rights than those of all the other animals. The human race 
came upon this globe with no outfit at all. The mere task of existing and continuing here 
was so great that the human race was taxed to the utmost to meet it. The obvious proof of 
that is that large groups of men have, in innumerable instances, utterly perished from the 
face of the earth. These are facts of knowledge at the present time. So far as I know they 
are not disputed by anybody. * • * 

If we men have, to any extent, conquered the task of existence, if we have risen to some 
command over nature, and if we have created a domain of rights between ourselves, it is by 
civilization that we have done it. The good things were not given to us gratuitously at the 
outset. They are the product of the toil and suffering of mankind. They belong at the end, 
not at the beginning. The people who are nowadays examining the product and passing 
judgment on it are only betraying their own ignorance and folly. They are quite dissatisfied 
with it. They write books, hold conventions, and pass resolutions about how we ought to 
change it, and they draft ideas about how they would like to reconstruct it. If we arrive at 
some correct idea of what society is and what civilization is, we shall regard all such specula- 
tions as more absurd than witchcraft or astrology. 

We are the children of the society in which we were born. It makes us. We are products 
of the civilization of our generation. Only a handful of men can react upon the society and 
the age in which they live so as to modify it at all. They are the very elite of the human race, 
and after all what they can do is only Infinitesimal. 

Civilization means the art of living on this earth. All men have always been trying to 
learn It. All that now is in the order of society is the product of this struggle of ages. It 
pours along in a mighty flood which bears us all with It. In it are all the efforts, passions, 
interests and strife of men. It is the play of these upon each other which produces the heav- 
ing and swaying of the flood and determines its vast modifications of direction. If you come 
to a faint understanding of this the man with a scheme in his pocket for the ‘ reorganization 
of society ’ is made to appear very ridiculous. 

C APITAL THE GREAT INSTRUMENT OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The Instrumentality by which, from the beginning, man has won and held every step of 
this development of civilization is capital. Some people talk about ideas and philosophy 
which, they think, have ruled the affairs of men. The ideas are only secondary. The philoso- 
phy, when it has acted as a cause, has taken the form of dogma, and has done barm as often 
as good. We may take illustrations in proof from the present time. There is a dogma afloat 
that labor alone makes wealth so that the whole product should belong of right to the laborer. 
Another dogma is thAt limiting the hours of labor would make work for more laborers, and 
another is that any wealth which one man accumulates is so much taken from some or all 
other men. Another is that all increase in the value of land or franchises is due to the social 
organization and activity, and therefore should not go to the holders. 

These dogmas are all false, but they are of great scope. They are great fighting dogmas 
because* they serve interests. It is tor this reason that they win acceptance, because the 
great reason for inventing dogmas, principles and phrases Is to use them in controversy. In 
the meantime the social development is going on by slow accretions which nobody notices. 
They are won by adjustments between the interests of men who meet new problems every 
day and solve them as well as they can under the conditions prevailing. These adjustments 
are all made by means of capital, because the interests are all matters of capital, and all the 
readjustments are secured by capital. In their turn they favor the creation of capital, 
because the readjustments which serve Interests always mean attempts to win a given result 
by a smaller expenditure of labor and capital. 
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Others think that * organization 1 is the great force which has made civilization. They 
think that organization is arbitrary and subject to manipulation, and consequently it is upon 
the organization that they bring their efforts to bear. Organization has, of course, been a 
commanding phenomenon in the development of civilization. A student of that develop- 
ment is not likely to disregard organization. For myself, I am convinced that much is yet to 
be gained by better appreciation of the element of organization. But organization is only 
the mode under which the work of life goes on. It is not a force. It never can cause any- 
thing. * * * 

The proposition to adopt a policy of organization can never do any thing but disturb the 
harmony of the societal system which is its greatest advantage. They never will really change 
the societal organization. It is already controlled by the mighty forces of interest. For 
instance: if so-called trusts are now a real step in the evolution of the industrial organiza- 
tion, a legislative policy of sweeping and destructive opposition to them is vain. After pro- 
ducing great confusion and animosity and loss, it will have to be abandoned. The case of 
department stores is similar and more simple and obvious. * * * 

PROGRESS DUE TO LABOR AND SELF-DENIAL. 

If men are not now in beastliness and utter want, it is by virtue of labor and self-denial. 
Labor and self-denial have been embodied in useful things, that is, capital. The things won 
on the stage have become new instrumentalities on the next stage. It is not strange that the 
growth has been so slow, especially in its earlier stages, when we see how hard the struggle 
has been, and how much it has been at war with human nature. It is only when we have won 
some conception of the painful and toilsome effort by which every step has been won, that 
we can estimate at its full value the civilization which we have inherited, but then, too, we 
are driven to believe that we never can gain anything more except by the same means. 

The great reason why the advance of civilization has been so slow is that it has never gone 
forward steadily. It progress has been broken up. It has been broken up by ignorance and 
superstition, which is, of course, simply saying that It never could go on faster than men 
knew enough to carry it on. It has also been broken up by passion, and by strife over ques- 
tions of policy. All this remains just the same now as it ever was. Discord, strife and war 
break up the orderly and co-operative effort to reach a higher satisfaction of our interests, 
which seems to be alone worthy of intelligent and civilized men. The ignorance, folly and 
strife destroy capital. The orderly and well-organized efforts to satisfy, create and preserve 
capital. 

The presence of capital does not insure the extension of civilization, for the capital may 
be wasted by error, or it may be employed entirely in an Increase of population : but an 
extension of civilization without an increase of effective capital or a diminution of members, 
is impossible. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITOR A HERO OF CIVILIZATION. 

It may seem to you that the course of thought on which I have so far led you was some- 
what too academical or philosophical for this occasion, but I am now ready to return to the 
orator and the Savings banks depositors whom I mentioned at the outset. 

The facts and ideas which I have presented to you show that the Savings bank depositor 
is a hero of civilization, for he is helping in the accumulation of that capital which is the indis- 
pensable prerequisite of all we care for and all we want to do here on earth. The more con- 
vinced you are that the notions and devices which are offered to us by social speculators as 
the means of social progress are all in vain, and that the whole effort to find some means of 
easily making everybody happy is a waste of time, the more you will be thrown back on the 
Industrial virtues as the only moral resources at our command which enable us men to fight 
the battle of life with success. 

The industrial virtues are industry, frugality, prudence and temperance. We cannot 
deny the presence of another element which is powerful in determining our success. That is 
the element of good or ill fortune. * * * 



POWER OF THE INDUSTRIAL VIRTUE8. 

I repeat that the industrial virtues are our only moral resource for winning success in 
the battle of life. The greater the disadvantages under which one starts in life, the higher 
the value of these virtues for winning the first foothold and making the first step to some- 
thing better. 

There is reason for profound faith in any device which is proposed for societal improve- 
ment if, upon strict analysis, we can find that it will touch the springs of industrial virtue 
and raise the industrial virtues to higher activity. There is no ground for faith in any device 
which does not stimulate those virtues. It is not necessary to add that, if devices which are 
proposed are found upon examination to stimulate envy or vanity, or fondness for talk or a 
desire to live by one's wits, they are only mischievous. 
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It Is not easy for us to form estimates of each other's virtues, especially when we look at 
•each other in classes, but the Savings bank depositor as a type gives the surest and most con- 
crete evidence of the industrial virtues. He must be industrious, frugal, prudent and tem- 
perate. He Is a capitalist. He is getting in hand that power which, as I have said, has cre- 
ated and now upholds all civilization. He is winning a share in its power. He is getting the 
upperhand of the tasks of life. He is fortifying himself against bad luck and disaster. He is 
developing his own character by the self-denial and persistent pursuit of a selected purpose 
which be is obliged to practice. You find nowhere else such guarantees of sound judgment, 
sober reason and moderate temper as are offered by the fact of saving. There is no other 
guarantee of good citizenship which is as simple and positive, and at the same time as far- 
reaching as the p o ss es sion of savings. The seats full of Savings bank depositors who went 
out of the lecture proved it. 

The old classical saying was. He who has wife and children has given pledgee to fortune. 
He has opened avenues by which misfortune can reach him through other li%~es. Capital is 
the chief means of protecting those dependents. It gives education to the children and puts 
them on a higher plane for the battle of life than that on which their parents stood. It is 
right to conceive of the human race on this earth as engaged in an endless battle with the 
conditions of existence, striving to so modify them that men may get more out of their Lives 
in the way of satisfaction of the possibilities of human nature. For a century past the cur- 
rent popular notion has been that the way to win the battle is to 'raise the lower classes.' 
The notion seems to be that the vicious criminal and poverty-stricken classes are a certain 
oumber of human beings who are miserable or harmful. It is thought that, if this number 
can be cured of social disease, all will be well. This notion is based on childish mi -conceptions 
as to what society is and as to the nature of social disease. Projects to abolish poverty are 
worthy of an age which has undertaken to discuss the abolition of disease. Why not abolish 
death and be as gods once for all ? Why not resolve that everybody shall be good and happy f 
Why not vote that everybody shall have whatever he wants? Why trifle with details? If 
these agencies can get us anything they can just as well get us everything. • * * 

If we turn away from all these notions and devices and try to understand the case of man 
on earth just as it is, we And that our task always is to do the best we can under the condi- 
tions in which we are and with the means which we possess. Then it appears that capital is 
the means with which we do it and that it is by capital spent on the education and training 
of the rising generation that we keep up that advancing fight against the ills of life to which 
I have referred. 

I do not suppose that the Savings bank depositors who left the lecture knew much about 
all this, but that class of men have a way of their own of getting at things. The possession 
of capital gives an acuteness of insight into whatever affects capital. Men who have tried 
saving have not much patience with rhetoric and dogmatism about how to get on in life, and 
we know how acute they become in perceiving that the upshot of the schemes is to make 
them share their savings with those who have never done any saving. I suppose that when the 
8avings bank depositors got up and left the lecture, it was an expression of ibis impatience. 

1 never saw a poem about the Savings bank depositor. Poems are all written about 
heroes, kings, soldiers and lovers. There are plenty of poems about glory, and love, and 
ambition, and even about Ipoverty, but saving is passed by as sordid and mean— utterly 
unpoetical. It has always been thought noble to spend and mean to sare. which only shows 
how far we are yet, with all our boasting, preaching and discussing, from sound standards of 
Judgment about the operations of society. It has, however, always been recognised that, 
among subjects of dramatic interest and power, the hero struggling against adversity with 
fortitude and perseverance is one of the grandest. In our modern commercial and unad- 
venturous life, you will hardly find nobler examples of it than those seats full of people who. 
after saving a little to make a beginning, had built two-tenement cottages on which they 
were trying to pay off the mortgages. 

Some people will answer that they see the utility and even the moral grandeur of shavings 
by poor people, but that they dread and disapprove of accumulation. If the Saving* bank 
•depositor saves enough to pass on up into the class of large and independent investors and 
finally to enter the class technically known as '.capitalists,' our social philosophers witndraw 
their sympathy and respect from him and denounce him because he is rich. Savings nanfes 
would then seem to be useful institutions because they are vicious only up to a certain plaint. 
Savings banks are the most efficient institutions for aggregating capital which we potfeeas. 
That is the most useful function which they perform, when we regard them from the stand- 
point of society, not of the individual depositor. In fact we must believe that, if the motives 
of thrift could be made to actuate the population far more widely than they now do, resoixmes 
of capital could be found In the increased savings of the mass of the population of wbiob we 
have at present but little idea. Savings are like taxes. It you want big results you aunt 
look to the aggregation of millions of small sums from the whole population, not to the 
Aggregate of a few big sums from the million, ires. 
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DECLINE IN THE RATES OF INTEREST. 

In this connection the movement of the current rate of Interest, regarding* that rate as 
a stimulus to saving, is a very interesting and important phenomenon. If we knew more 
about the causes of the fluctuations of the interest rate we should gain a deeper insight than 
we now possess into some of the operations of the industrial system ; especially we should 
gain a text which we very much need for the effects of legislation and taxes. The rate at 
present favors the borrower, not the depositor. If such a tendency of the rate wasga result 
of an accumulation of capital more rapid than the extension of enterprise, it would no doubt 
be advantageous. It would bring about a reaction which would produce readjustments and 
would be ultimately healthful. 1 And it difficult to conceive of an increase of capital in excess 
of the extension of enterprise, under the circumstances of industry and of public temper 
which characterize our society. The fact that the interest rate is as low here as in Western 
Europe, or even lower, seems to me to be abnormal and even irrational. It seems to me to 
point to errors of legislation. 

Our people have been congratulating themselves for two years on an enormous balance 
of trade in our favor. We have had large crops of cereals when other people had small ones, 
and so we have sold the whole at high prices. The consequence is that we have paid our debts, 
have got out of bad times into good ones, have dispelled our political anxieties, and have 
capital out in Europe, but when we try to draw home our credits we find that our rate of 
interest falls. Within a year we have seen it fall a full point. 

I And one statesman quoted in a newspaper as saying : ‘ If present conditions continue, 
it looks as if all the gold in the world will come into the United States.' That is probably the 
most grotesque notion that could enter anybody’s bead. It seems clear that the fluctuation 
which we have experienced dr es not correspond to the normal action of the forces which 
should produce the rate of interest, and that the effects of it are not subject for congratula- 
tion. A higher rate than that now prevailing would give tone to the money market. It 
would be a benefit to small investors. It would remove perils which threaten speculation, 
and would lessen the dangers of discount banking. It would be a benefit to enterprise by 
giving greater steadiness and sobriety, especially as to the future, it would restore the rela- 
tion which should exist between a new country and old ones. How earthings be in a normal 
and healthful condition when we cannot earn greater interest on capital in a new country 
than what people will bid for it in old ones ? 

DEMAND FOR LARGE AGGREGATIONS OF CAPITAL. 

I was led to notice the rate of interest because 1 was speaking of the possible increase n 
the accumulation of capital which might be produced if the motives of saving could be stim- 
ulated throughout the mass of the people. By the side of the facts to which I have referred, 
which are sometimes interpreted as showing that the formation of capital at present outstrips 
the extension of enterprise, there are other facts which show enormous demand for capital 
on account of unprecedented extensions of enterprise. It is idle foliy to meet these phenom- 
ena with wailings about the danger of the accumulation of great wealth in few hands. The 
phenomena themselves prove that we have tasks to perform which require large aggregations 
of capital. Moreover, the capital, to be effective, must be in few hands, for the simple reason 
that there are very few men who are able to handle great aggregations of capital. This is 
also the reason why the attempts to execute great enterprises by the State or municipality, 
that is by elected officers, especially in a democratic republic, are sure to be wasteful and 
comparatively failures. The men who are competent to organize great enterprises and to 
handle great amounts of capital must be found by natural selection, not by political election. 
It is plainly childish to attack those elements of a case which are essential to it. If the aim is 
to establish tests and guarantees, or regulations, then there is room for discussion, but it is 
evident folly to say that we want a certain result and then to say that we will not consent to 
the most fundamental conditions of what we want. The aggregation of large amounts of 
capital in few hands is the first condition of the fulfillment of the most important tasks of 
civilization which now confront us. If, therefore, the view which I have suggested is cor- 
rect, that, in spite of some present appearances to the contrary, there is to be, in the near 
future, a greatly increased demand for capital, then a great increase of the popular desire to 
save would be contributory to the present needs of society. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF SAVING. 

1 have suggested, in this paper, that the Savings bank depositor gets an education and 
•development of character from the practice of saving. He gets a point of view and a way of 
looking at things which are substantially the same as those of all capitalists. The seats full 
of Savings bank depositors, whom I mentioned at the outset, incurred the ire of the agitator 
because they showed this. He was addressing poor men and men of the wages class, to which 
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they beloojrod, but instead of responding to his clan appeal as wanted them to do, the? 
showed the sentiments of the capitalist class. Hence his dissatisfaction with them. We bare 
had experience of the political value and importance of the same conservative sentiments 
and property Interests of the small capitalists. It is a matter for regret that the Savings 
bank depositor does not know more about the investment of his own savings. If he knew, so 
to express it, where his money is, how it is being used, bow the interest which be receives is 
won. and what is the nature of the political risks and perils to which his savings may be 
exposed, the social and political consequences would be most beneficial. 

THE ‘DEVIL OF INTEREST.* 

I once also heard another orator who was dilating upon the ills of life declare that the 
great cause of human woe was the ‘devil of interest/ There is no doubt that interest is an 
awful devil. Your feeling toward this devil, however, depends on whether you are working 
for him or he Is working for you. If you are working for him, especially if you have bound 
yourself to terms which are imprudent, beyond your strength, and full of gambling risk, then 
be is an awful taskmaster. You dare not eat, or sleep, or play. Pay-day seems to come every 
other day. Instead of winning release by work, you may see your load grow bigger and 
bigger in spite of all you do, until you come to ruin. Therefore, when you are going to work 
for him, which we alJ have to do sometimes, you must be sure that you undertake only what 
you can accomplish within the conditions in which you find yourself. But if the ‘devil of 
Interest’ is working for you, he will work while you eat, and sleep and play, and while you 
work to earn more. You must be careful to have him well harnessed and to give him proper 
superintendence and directions. Then, if time seems to you to slip away rapidly, and if old 
age comes on apace, the ’devil of interest’ will give you the only consolation you can get 
for your failing powers. When you turn to your Savings bank book you will see that your 
capital Is increasing Just as rapidly as the flight of time, and that it will be ready to support 
your existence when your ability to work gives out. 

I have spoken about the power and beneficence of capital to maintain civilization; this 
last is its power and beneficence to guide the fate and sustain the happiness of the individual. ” 

The following officers, most of whom served last year, were elected : President, 
John Haraen Rhoades, President Greenwich Savings Bank ; first vice-president, 
James McMahon, President Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank ; treasurer, Andrew 
Mills, President Dry Dock Savings Bank ; secretary, William G. Conklin, Secretary 
Franklin Savings Bank. Executive committee — Samuel R. Rainey, Secretary and 
Treasurer Hudson City Savings Institution ; William C. Sturges, President Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings ; Edward 8. Dawson, President Onondaga County Savings Bank, 
Syracuse ; James M. Wentz ; J. Howard King, President Albany Savings Bank ; 
Alexander E. Orr, President South Brooklyn Savings Institution, and Bryan H. 
Smith, President of the Brooklyn Savings Bank. 



The Speakership Contest. — Already the contest for the Republican caucus 
nomination for Speaker of the House of Representatives of the next Congress is well 
advanced, and the chances are that the nomination will go to Gen. D. B. Henderson, 
of Iowa, and since the Republicans will control the organization of the next House, 
his election is certain to follow his selection as the caucus candidate. 

Gen. Henderson was born in Scotland in 1840, but has resided in this country 
since a very early age. He served on the Union side in the Civil War, and was 
elected to Congress in 1882, and re elected continuously since that time. 

Gen. Henderson's election as Speaker will have an important influence in shap- 
ing the work of currency legislation next winter. He is chairman of the Republi- 
can caucus committee which lately met at Atlantic City to consider this question. 
The published conclusions of this committee probably furnish a fair representation 
of hi 9 views a3 to what legislation is needed. He is believed to be in thorough ac- 
cord with the Administration, and favors a conservative policy in dealing with the 
subject. His election, while not foreshadowing a result entirely satisfactory to the 
most advanced currency reformers, will satisfy those who believe that something 
ought to be done, but that no radical departure from our present policy should be 
made for the present. 
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REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEETINGS. 



NEW YORK 8TATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, GROUP YI. 



The regular spring meeting of Group YI of the New York State Bankers* Asso- 
ciation was held at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York city, June 8. 

Charles F. Van Inwegen, President of the First National Bank, Port Jervis, pre- 
sided, and Frank Barber, Cashier of the Sullivan County National Bank, Liberty, 
was secretary. 

David Cromwell, President of the White Plains Bank, on behalf of the chairman 
of the executive committee, presented a report showing a generally satisfactory 
condition of business in the group territory. 

A committee was appointed, with Bradford Rhodes, President of the Mamaro- 
neck Bank, as chairman, to prepare a testimonial in recognition of the entertainment 
of the group by the Sullivan County National Bank at the meeting held at Liberty. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting luncheon was served, after which 
there were brief addresses by Warner Van Norden, President of the National Bank 
of North America ; Alvah Trowbridge, President of the North American Trust 
Company ; Cornelius A. Pugsley, President of the Westchester County National 
Bank, Peekskill ; Bradford Rhodes, President of the Mamaroneck Bank ; David 
Cromwell, President of the White Plains Bank, and Charles F. Van Inwegen, Pres- 
ident of Group VI and President of the First National Bank of Port Jervis. 

Several of the speakers paid especial attention to the subject of charges imposed 
by the New York Clearing-House banks for the collection of country checks. The 
general opinion seemed to be that it was hard for the country banks to bear the bur- 
den thus imposed, because, not being associated together as the city banks are, they 
could not compel one another to observe especial regulations. 

“ We are decidedly against the rule of the clearing house,” said Mr. Van Inwe- 
gen, “ because we do not think it the best for all concerned.** 

He thought, however, that the country banks would be able to protect their in- 
terests. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Van Norden, President of the National Bank 
of North America, said : 

“ Gentlemen, it is very kind of you to ask me to meet with you. I will only say a few 
words upon the aspect of banking 1 which has occurred to me by reason of some statements I 
have recently seen in the newspapers, and that is the character which the banker assumes in 
the mind of the public. 

We are all working for the common good. If we can believe the newspapers -or some 
of them— bankers are a class who have in mind the welfare of their fellow men, the good of 
the community, and, incidentally, dividends. 

I remember well when I was a boy I went for my father to the bank, often taking the 
book to have notes entered for discount. One day the President left word that he wanted to 
see me. I had never spoken to him before in ray life. I remember the feeling of awe with 
which I entered that august presence. He was a tall, fine-looking man, with white side 
whiskers and wearing glasses, bearing himself with a grand dignity, and measuring every 
word he uttered. 

When I look back upon that bank with its $300,000 to $400,000 total deposits, and reflect 
that now we have in our own bank many customers whose single accounts amount to that 
6 
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much, I often find myself thinking of that President with my old boyish feelings, laughing 
to myself, and wondering if people think of me as I dkl of that terrible man of the past. 

People have certain erroneous notions about a banker. They exaggerate his importance 
and bis possibilities. I have read in the newspapers recently a great deal about ‘ Indus- 
trials.' The papers informed the public that the recent check to speculation in Industrials 
was because the banks had stopped loaning on them, that they saw trouble ahead, and de- 
cided that a time bad come to put a check to operations in that line of investments, and 
that the banks had an understanding to that effect among themselves. We who know the 
facts in the case are aware of course that this is quite contrary to the fact. Bo far as I know, 
there has been no discussion, much less an arrangement, among the bankers regarding the 
matter. Bach bank loans its money, and each bank carries on its business, to suit itself. 
If we want to loan money on industrials, or on anything else, we do so, without regard to 
the other banks. Each bank is run by its officers for the good of that institution, without 
consultation with any other bank as to what its general policy shall be. 

To show you Just how little we New York bankers know of each other. On the occasion 
of the 100th anniversary of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, while at dinner, we noticed 
a fine-looking man go up and speak to the President. All the bank Presidents around were 
anxious to know who that man was. I was asked If be was the President of one of our 
large city banks, and I was obliged to admit that 1 had never seen the man referred to. Six 
or eight of us agreed that it must be the banker in question, however, though none of us 
were sure. Then a gentleman from that part of the room came over and in reply to our 
question, he answered : That man, that is the bead waiter. 

Another view of bankers, and this view is held by populists and scientific cranks, is that 
the bank Presidents of New York meet every night in some subterranean chamber, which is 
bung In black, and the desk of which is covered with skulls and cross-bones, there to concoct 
tbeir nefarious schemes for defrauding their fellow citizens of their rights. It is the belief 
of some people that the sole object In life of bankers is to make money for themselves, and 
beggar the community, and that this selfish class are the enemies of free Government, and 
should be banished. If we only could get rid of banks and bank Presidents there would he 
some hope, they say. Those of us who are familiar with banks and their inside workings, 
realise how little truth there is in all these views of the public, and how the banker, like all 
other laborers, is working bard, day and night, and earning his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, and trying to make a success in his line of business, the same as the fanner or any other 
bard worker. 

The real view to take of the banker is that he is laboring earnestly for the good of the 
community. It seems to me that the banker must be a man of intelligence, of ready tact and 
great dignity, or he cannot retain his position. He is one of the active factors in the pros- 
perity of the country and the wealth of the Republic— this magnificent laud of ours, which 
excels every other land. When we reflect upon the great blessings that we enjoy, the splendid 
climate, the uurivalled fertility of the land, with its magnificent scenery, its effective lines of 
Inter-communication, and its energetic industrious population, we behold a stimulus to 
every citizen to work for the common good that no other land offers. 

Right here in the Eastern part of these United States came the men who have since con- 
quered everything in the Interests of civilization. They brought with them English laws and 
the English love of liberty and English Institutions, and above all the English Bible. The 
Anglo-Saxon is occupying our Pacific slope too. which, but for the barrier wall which Provi- 
dence has erected, might have been populated by the barbarians of Asia. We have now t 
population of over 70,000,000— one hundred years from now there will be over 700,000,000. The 
men who will lead this mighty host in their financial and commercial life, combining intelli- 
gence, energy, knowledge of the world and industrious application, are the present and fu- 
ture bankers.” 

In reference to the collection of out-of-town checks Mr. Van Norden said that 
the bankers had little to do in such matters. They had a clearing house committee 
— as it was necessary to have some one do their thinking, and they do it. The com- 
mittee fixes something up, and tells the bankers to vote for it, and they obediently 
do it. 

Before introducing the next speaker Chairman Van lnwegen remarked : 

“ I am glad to know that It Is the clearing-house which is solely responsible for this new 
rule about checks. All of us country bankers know some of you big city fellows who were 
dreadfully surprised at that rule— they would never have thought of such a thing them- 
selves. I am sure we are all glad to know who It was that got up such a job as that.” 

Mr. Trowbridge spoke on the question of collection charges in part as follows: 

“ There are two sides to this question, and perhaps three. First, there is your side, and 
then there is ours. We all understand that. But there is a third person,' who makes the 
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trouble for the other two, and that is the man who makes a check when be has not got the 
money in bank to meet it. He sends the check to New York, and calculates that by the time 
it gets back to his town— six, eight or ten days later— he will be able to raise the money. 
Three-fifths of the checks that come to New York are not good when they start. You may 
doubt that, but I know it to be true. 

Well, some fine day a customer comes to you and explains that you will get a check of his 
the next day, and he has not the money to meet it. * Ob, no, 1 you say, * it came in to-day/ 
And such men send in more checks than others, because they have to buy in smaller quanti- 
ties. Of course, your customer promises to make good to-morrow, and the question is. Are 
you, in order to make twenty-five cents, going to accommodate him ? 

It is the same way with drafts and notes, and you have more of it than we do. 

There is another thing to be considered. Banks in New York are not selling merchandise. 
We don't care whether cotton goes up half a cent or codfish goes down a cent, yet, because 
we try to make an arrangement that shall make our business pay, we are accused of trying to 
antagonize the business interests of the whole country. 

Still another point is the position of the post office and the express companies. Often, 
while a country banker is trying to make a little business with two or three checks, the 
express companies will sell dozens of money orders at seven or eight cents apiece. In 1896 more 
than 78.000,000 post-office money orders were issued payable in New York, and express compa- 
nies did nearly as much business in that manner. They come to us by the basketful. 

I give you this to think about. While your customer is pestering you with checks that 
are not good the man whose check is good pays eight cents to the express company. Let the 
country bankers and others get together and talk this over." 

The chairman read a letter from W. E. Frew, President of the Queens County 
Bank, Long Island City. Mr. Frew advocated the establishing of a country clear- 
ing house, which would attend to these country checks. He said that such a clearing- 
house would co^t less proportionately than the New York City Clearing-House. 

C. A. Pugsley, President of the Westchester County National Bank, Peekskill, 
made a brief but interesting talk, speaking in part as follows : 

" I would like to say something about the reoent action taken in regard to currency 
reform. It is a subject which, I believe, interests every banker in this country and every 
man of affairs. It is undoubtedly true that there are other matters pertaining to our coun- 
try in great need of reform ; but it is equally true that the reform of the currency is of far 
greater moment and demands immediate attention. The endless chain of legal-tender opera- 
tions, by which gold has been drawn from the United States Treasury, is unnecessary expense 
and should be broken. Greenbacks when once redeemed in gold should not be reissued. The 
banking and currency system of the country must be put upon a solid foundation before the 
financial condition of the United States can be placed upon the elevation to which our coun- 
try's greatness entitles her. Our standard of value must be made fixed and unchangeable, 
and it should be the very best, so that there will be no doubt in the minds of our own people 
or among the nations of the world as to our metallic standard." 

Bradford Rhodes, President of the Mamaroneck Bank, and Editor of the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, made a short address. He said : 

“ Mr. Chairman, as this is simply a business meeting of Group YI, it is certainly a hopeful 
sign that so many of our friends are present. There is a spirit of co-operation and good- 
fellowship here which is both helpful and encouraging. 

Looking around the table, I am reminded of the first meeting of our group held in this 
room in 1894, shortly after the New York State Bankers' Association was organized. Many 
changes have occurred since then, and it must be acknowledged that the association has in 
some measure at least met the expectations of the bankers of the State. Improvements 
have been introduced in methods of doing business ; our lawmakers at Albany have learned 
that banks are usually managed by broad-guage men of affairs, who aim to conserve the best 
interests of the community in which they do business. The successful banker cannot be 
selfish and narrow. He is necessarily a co-worker os well as a custodian, his success being 
closely allied with the prosperity and enterprise of the people whom he serves. 

Speaking of legislation, I have but little sympathy with those people who are continu- 
ally carping at our legislators, either at Washington, Albany, or elsewhere. Those who are 
loudest in their criticisms are usually the persons who do nothing to remedy existing 
conditions. Our lawmakers are just what we make them, and public opinion can always 
shape legislation. After a service of several terms in the Legislature of this State, I can say 
that as a rule the men who are elected to that honorable body are not only faithful and hon- 
est, but in their public service seek to promote the best interests of the people." 
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Mr. Rhodes also referred to the value of the association as an educational force, 
stating that the course of legislation at Albany last winter Justified its existence. 
No bills inimical to the interests of banking were passed. In 'closing he referred to 
the next annual convention of the association to be held at the Thousand Islands, 
July Hand 15, and expressed the hope that Group VI would be fully represented. 

David Cromwell, President of the White Plains Bank, said that the cost of col- 
lecting a check was just as legitimately a part of the bank’s expenses as rent or 
clerk hire. 



MI8SOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



Kansas City entertained the ninth annual convention of the Missouri Bankers’ 
Association, which met on May 24 and 25. 

There was a general discussion of the benefits of the organization, participated 
in by a number of the delegates. Gordon Jones, President of the St. Joseph Stock- 
yards Bank, in the course of some remarks, said : 1 

“ It is mainly owing to the work of this association that the Missouri Legislature, 
which, thank Heaven, has adjourned, was prevented from passing certain laws 
which, if enacted, would have forced out of business one-third of the banks in the 
State.” 

G. L. Crenshaw, President of the C. H. Brown Banking Co., Lamar, disqussed 
the question of bank reserves. He thought that the country bankers should be 
careful to maintain an adequate reserve, as the resources for quickly buildiog up a 
reserve were not so readily available in the country as in the city. 

Ex-Gov. Thos. T. Crittenden, former Consul General to Mexico, made an inter- 
esting address on “ Our Consular System ; Its Objects and Needed Reforms.” 

Mr. Crittenden prefaced his remarks with an eulogistic tribute to Missouri and a 
complimentary reference to the bankers, quoting Henry Watterson's well-known 
saying : “ Never fuss with your wife, your doctor or your banker.” He contiuued 
by deploring the system of political rotation of consuls to foreign countries. 

“ Consuls should not be changed every time there is a change in the executive 
power of the nation,” said Mr. Crittenden. “ Let the diplomatic service go, if you 
will, but adhere to the consular. Commerce is stronger than diplomacy, and for 
that very reason when a suitable consul is secured for a certain city or country, be 
should be retained at his post so long as he can efficiently carry out his duties, 
regardless of the political changes in the government of his country.” 

Mr. Crittenden said that when he was notified of his appointment as Consnl 
General to Mexico he really did not know where the City of Mexico was nor what 
railroad to lake to get there. 

“ That is the case with most of our consuls when they are appointed,” he said, 
11 and it should not be so. They should never be removed except for cause. And 
more than that, the United States should have more consuls in foreign countries. 
We need them.” 

At the close of Mr. Crittenden’s address, a resolution urging that the consular 
system of the United States be established upon a permanent basis “regardless of 
politics” was unanimously adopted. The resolution further provides that in order 
to place our nation upon an equal footing with the other leading commercial nations, 
our Government should establish an academy for the special training of those who 
wish to enter the consular service, and that the members of the association urge the 
need of this upon the Senators and Representatives from Missouri and request other 
State bankers’ associations to do likewise. 

A resolution was adopted in favor of taking proper steps to secure an exhibition 
of American corn at the Paris Exposition. 
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New officers were elected as follows : 

President — Frank P. Hays, St. Louis. 

Vice-President — Geo. B. Harrison, Jr., Assistant Cashier Glasgow Savings Bank. 
Secretary— Gordon Jones, President St. Joseph Stockyards Bank. 

Treasurer — J. S. Calfee, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Windsor. 

A reception and ball at the Coates House concluded the meeting. 

Next year's convention will be held at Carthage. 



NEBRASKA BANKERS' MEETING. 



The Bankers of Northeast Nebraska held their second annual meeting at Wayne, 
Neb., April 21. A prominent feature of the meeting was a paper by V. B. Cald- 
well, Cashier of the United States National Bank, Omaha, which was in part as 
follows : 

Credit Risks of a City and Country Bank. 

“ In banking our regular reserve is our cash and exchange maintained in a oertain safe 
ratio governed by the character and demands of our deposits, and our business is profitable 
only as we keep the funds intrusted to us well at work. The deposits do their work best 
when fully loaned out with due regard to a safe reserve. 

Now, to bend a city or town bank so as to loan out our money fully and keep it well at 
work, is the desire of us all. Large reserves of cash and exchange is not good banking. 
Profitable returns on our invested capital are ours by right, and heavy reserves will not 
bring us a fair return upon our Investment in the capital stock of our bank. To get this 
we must keep the money at work fully, but so divide our credit risks that at no time do we 
endanger the solvency of our institutions. 

How shall we do this ? The most essential feature of a well managed bank is to build up 
another reserve in and with its loans. This is sometimes called the second reserve and I have 
grown to call it the ideal reserve of a bank ; ideal because it is alive, at work, drawing in- 
terest and daily adding to the profit and loss account, a reserve that is the finest and greatest 
feature in banking. 

Now, then, this ideal reserve, let us call it that, is the loans we put out that we can have 
paid without in any way disturbing the customer of our own bank. A contraction of loans 
necessarily disturbs a bank's business and, if sudden, injures the business of its customer, 
while a contraction of loans persistently means that more or less every customer of the bank 
Ib considerably embarrassed in his arrangements and unduly disturbed, to say nothing of the 
shock given to a bank’s profits. When a bank by reason of an established policy continually 
carries this second or ideal reserve in its loans, it can contract with little disturbance among 
its clients and with little loss of its profits. 

In the panic of 1803 our own bank had about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
outside loans that were maturing during the latter part of June, July and August, the worst 
days of the panic. These were loans made upon warehouse receipts, to commercial houses 
not our own customers, 1 loans upon sundry available collaterals all made to firms, corpora- 
tions or individuals who were not customers of our own bank. These were all ’called * at 
maturity and this reserve used before calling upon our own customers to pay off or reduce 
their lines. 

WHAT SHOULD COMPOSE THE SECONDARY RESERVE. 

In the country it is not feasible or advisable to loan customers of another bank— but 
there exists a still better material for this second or ideal reserve of the loans than that, bet- 
ter for the banks in the town, better for the banks in the city. I mean to so place the credit 
risks of the bank that they are best available for any emergency that may arise. If a bank car. 
ries a large cash and exchange reserve for a dim future undefined disturbance, it may run 
safely, but with small comfort to its stockholders. As I said before a large cash reserve is 
not necessarily a sign of good banking. Indeed, weak banks must carry large reserves, for 
with a weak bank that is all they have between bankruptcy and starvation. The resources 
of this country we all live in, this great garden spot of the Great Middle West, are such that 
we may safely conduct our business with small reserves of cash and exchange if only we all 
carry in each of our banks this second or ideal reserve of live, interest-bearing paper not 
loaned for a definite time. The temptation for higher rates of interest leads many of us to 
loan for sixty or ninety days upon paper that is renewed indefinitely, sometimes from year 
to year. 
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The rood material I spoke of for oar second reserve, the class of loans that must be paid 
at maturity, is loans upon cattle in the feed lot upon full feed of corn. These are the ideal 
credit risks and always at our elbow for this second reserve. In this section of tte country 
a bank that maintains a fair proportion of its loans in good, first-class cattle paper, say at 
least twenty-five per oent„ is an absolutely independent institution whose credit risks are so 
divided that maturing paper and its regular reserve will relieve its owners from the greatest 
amount of risk and worry during a general financial depression. Loans upon matured cattle 
in the feed lot will be paid when due. The cattle have no feelings to injure, no concessions to 
ask or demands to make for past favors shown to the bank, and when they are ripe they go 
to the market regardless of the wishes of the maker or holder of the paper. This class of 
securities speaks for itself, and in some form or other by sale or rediscounting will always 
bring home the principal and accrued interest. 

In the South Platte country where there is little feeding, comparatively speaking, one of 
the beat risks for the second reserve is loans upon grain in elevator or crib which, in an emer- 
gency, is equally at service of the banker so he may readily realize upon this class of secur- 
ity. These securities are in the reach of all of us, whether in city or town, and a safe pro- 
portion of such loans, maturing at different times, gives a stability to the assets of a bank 
that is more than compensated for, even when taken at the slightly lower rates of interest, 
than the rate they bear In comparison to the average run of bills receivable. 

80 , instead of letting all the good cattle men run to the commission bouses for their 
funds, 1 believe every bank should select some of the best of these loans for their own funds 
as a safety valve on their business. If the rates of interest are lower than they usually re- 
ceive, yet for their second reserve the rate is higher and better than any loans in their bank, 
because the cattle pay the note when they go to market. 

Credit risks in town and city vary only in degree and volume. We have all learned that 
the resources of the borrower, his ability to pay and what he has to pay with, require the 
closest scrutiny. Machinery, equipment, plants and unsalable assets are poor stuff with 
which to pay depositors, and the necessity of having an exact knowledge of our client's bus- 
iness affairs has led us to demand signed statements to a greater degree than ever before. 
The value of a statement is most essential to learn from it the quick assets that exist behind 
the paper for which we give up our good money. The merchant who shows to his banker the 
exact proportion of his realisable assets to the balance of his resources meets with ready en- 
couragement and compliance with his needs. He establishes a confidence that cannot exist 
where we have only an indefinite knowledge that perhaps he is worth so and so much in stuff 
we don't precisely locate. 

The National Credit Men's Association, of which there is a branch In Omaha and Sioux 
City, is rapidly bringing it about so every merchant asking credit will make to some one an 
exact and comprehensive signed statement of his business. This in time will be universal and 
of great assistance to us in that it will become a universal and general custom to have a com- 
prehensive statement from every merchant who asks an accommodation of his bank. With 
the general run of farmers asking loans for expense money, etc., the bankers are in dose 
touch and the loss on such loans is scarce. The time of payment may not at all correspond with 
the first or actual maturity of the paper, but its ultimate payment is generally only a ques- 
tion of time. These are the loans forming the preponderance of the credit risks of a bank 
and that bank is not run on a conservative or safe plan which confines Its risks exclusively to 
this paper of higher interest rates. 

I cannot dwell too st rongly on the fact beforoasentioned that each and all of us ought to 
constantly aim to have In our banks a second reserve of live interest-bearing paper whose 
maturity means payment ; such loans that we ourselves cannot renew, no matter how much 
we dislike to see them paid. 

I do not believe a bank can run for a long period of time and meet no loss in its credit 
risks. Every well managed commercial business runs on a basis of a certain percentage of 
loss on the volume of its sales as well as on waste, shrinkage and depreciation. Bankers are 
merchants, pure and simple and their commodity, money, differs not at all from sugar, cotton 
goods, shoes, hardware or other staple merchandise. We sell our money at a price just as 
merchants sell their goods. Every time a bank meets a loss and acknowledges it, it will suffer 
little by its promptly charging out the loss, which fact makes us but more cautious. 

1 know of one bank in this State, owned, it is true, by three parties, who declare their 
annual dividend, now listen, in notes owned by the bank which they divide among themselves 
in amounts equal to their dividends. The Cashier collects them as soon as he can and he told 
me that they hadn't yet got all of their '94 and '95 dividends while they had collected W and 
'98. Of course most of us would starve if we followed this course, but I use it to illustrate 
that something should yearly be set aside for contingent losses likely to be incurred in our 
wide extensions of credit. 
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THE HAZARDS OF THE BANKING BUSINESS. 

I know of no well recognized commercial business really so hazardous as the banking bus! 
ness, no business where so great credit risks are extended for such a small proportionate 
profit. We would not certainly like to make loans to others who owed as much as we do. 
Our directors and stockholders should know and understand our business is a hazardous one, 
that it requires the most careful attention and well balanced judgment^ and when it is a val- 
uable business we should plan to preserve and keep it so. To do this we must make good 
profits to provide for future probable losses. We must loan out our fun s fully and safely 
and the carrying of this reserve in our loans will enable us to do this, t. a certain amount 
of live interest-bearing paper loaned outside of our customers’ regular needs, something that 
will pay itself at its maturity so we can contract our loans at will without disturbing the 
patronage of the bank. 

With a careful knowledge of our customer’s business, which we may obtain and verify 
through the statements he makes of his conditions, with a due regard to loaning him in pro- 
portion to his quick assets, with a second or ideal reserve of choice paper, whose conditions 
render it certain to be paid at maturity, this at-work-ail-the-time, interest-bearing reserve, 
with a fair amount of cash and exchange, with these requisites for the best kind of banking, 
we are absolutely at all times independent of our customers, of our city correspondents, and 
our business is actually our own and we will control and master all situations as they may 
arise.” 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the reorganization of the State Bankers' Asso- 
ciation on the basis of the group system, urging the repeal of the present bankruptcy 
law, which was declared not to be properly framed to meet the just requirements of 
such a law ; opposing the establishment of branch banks, on the grounds that such 
a system would savor of trusts and monopolies. On the question of collections the 
resolution adopted declared : 

Be it resolved that the practice of affording free exchange or making free collections for 
the sake of drawing or holding business, is contrary to the true interest of banking, but 
that, instead, all persons enjoying the facilities afforded by bankers should pay an equitable 
fee as compensation therefor, and we recomm end t h e f s Hs s lug as lowest equitable rates : 

For issuing drafts for amounts under $10, five cents. For amounts over $10, ten cents 
per $100 or fraction thereof. 

For remitting for cash items : For amounts under $10, ten cents. For amounts over $10, 
fifteen cents for the first $100 and ten cents per hundred for each additional hundred. For 
checks drawn “ with exchange ” the rates above quoted are to be charged the drawer. For 
cashing express orders same as for remitting cash items. 

A resolution was adopted in favor of making the war tax more equitable by im- 
posing a tax on all corporations having a capital of $25,000 and over, similar to the 
tax paid by the banks. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as follows : 

President, J. D. Haskell, of Wakefield ; Vice-President, E. A. Wiltse, Pender ; 
Secretary, A. M. Merrill, Hartington ; Treasurer. G. L. Wood. Ponca ; Trustees — 
F. G. Hoffman ; Randolph ; E. F. Kearney, Jackson ; H. B. Jones, Wayne ; Geo. 
H. Haase, Emerson. 



TEXAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The fifteenth annual convention of the Texas Bankers’ Association met at San 
Antonio May 9. 

In his annual address President Loyd congratulated the bankers of Texas on the 
prosperity which prevails throughout the State and the country generally. He 
thought the district system of organization had not proved satisfactory. 

Secretary G. W. Voiers presented his report, which showed a membership of 216, 
an increase of about twenty during the year. 

A. P. Wooldridge, President of the City National Bank, of Austin, told of the 
good work done by the legislative committee in preventing the enactment of laws 
injurious to the banks and business interests generally. 
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T. 8. Henderson, of Cameron, read a paper on “ The Banker as a Citizen/ 1 

At the second day’s session considerable time was devoted to the discussion of 
the necessity for crop diversification. It was especially thought desirable that the 
fanner should raise less cotton and pay more attention to raising high-grade cattle, 
the bankers being willing to make loans to aid in bringing about the change. 
Among those who advocated this course were : Geo. E. Webb, President of the 
Concho National Bank, of San Angelo, and Theodore Buhler and G. A. Levi, of 
Victoria. 

The responsibility of a bank in buying a draft with bill of lading attached, aris- 
ing out of a recent decision to the effect that a bank was the guarantor of the quality 
of grain represented by the bill of lading, was next considered, and a special com- 
mittee appointed to make further investigation of the subject, and to present a 
report for the guidance of the banks. 

E. Rotan, President of the First National Bank, Waco, read a very entertaining 
paper on “ The Humors of Banking,” which was followed by interesting experiences 
related by a number of other members. 

It was voted to continue the district system of organization. 

At the final day’s session on May 11, Judge O. E. Dunlap read an instructive 
paper on the new bankruptcy law. The paper was discussed by G. A. Levi, of 
Victoria, and L. Z. Miller, of Belton. 

Suitable resolutions were adopted in regard to the death of J. W. Ferris, Vice- 
President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Waxahachie. 

Officers were chosen as follows : 

President — Geo. E. Webb, President Concho National Bank, San Angelo. 

First Vice-President — F. F. Downs, President First National Bank, Temple. 

Second Vice-President — H. P. Hilliard. Cashier Austin National Bank. 

Secretary — G. W. Voiers, Cashier National Bank of Forney. 

Assistant Secretary— J. W. Butler, Cashier Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Clifton. 

Treasurer — E. Rotan, President First National Bank, Waco. 

Delegates to American Bankers’ Association — O. E. Dunlap, President Citizens' 
National Bank, Waxahachie ; Charles F. Smith, Cashier First National Bank, 
McGregor; J. N. Brown, Cashier Alamo National Bank. San Antonio; E. J. 
Gannon, Cashier American National Bank, Dallas ; A. P. Wooldridge, President 
City National Bank, Austin ; T. J. Groce, President Galveston National Bank. 

Next year’s convention will be held at Fort Worth. 



GEORGIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The eighth annual convention of the Georgia Bankers’ Association was held st 
Warm Springs June 9. An interesting programme had been prepared for the meet- 
ing, which will be fully reported in the next number of the Magazine. 



IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The thirteenth annual meeting of the Iowa Bankers' Association was held st 
Burlington June 14 and 15. A report of the convention is necessarily deferred until 
the July issue. 

NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The sixth annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association will 
be held at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Friday and Saturday, July 14 and 15. 

There will be an interesting programme and plenty of entertainment. Ladies 
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are specially invited to attend, and particular attention will be given to their com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Reduced rates on railroads and at hotels— not limited to dates of convention. 

This will be an excellent opportunity to visit the beautiful St. Lawrence River. 

The council meeting will be held at 9 o’clock Friday morning ; at 10, first ses- 
sion of the convention; after dinner there will be a trip through the islands, lasting 
about four hours, on the steamer “New York,” which is the largest and hand- 
somest boat of the Folger Line, returning to the hotels for supper. In the evening 
the officers of the Thousand Islands Club house have put their house at the dis- 
posal of the convention, and there will be a reception with music and dancing. On 
Saturday there will be two sessions of the convention. At 4 o’clock there will be 
a reception at the island home of Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Boldt of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Saturday night there will be a search light trip among the islands and illuminated 
cottages, on the fine steamer “8t. Lawrence,” returning before midnight. 

First-class train service going and returning, including sleepers, is promised. 

The Crossman and Thousand Isle houses give a special rate of $8 per day ($4 
with bath), and the International, $2.50 per day. 

George W. Thayer, of Rochester, is chairman of the committee of arrangements. 

Full information regarding programme, routes and rates will be mailed to mem- 
bers in due season. 

The president of the association is Charles Adsit, of Hornellsville, and the secre- 
tary W. I. Taber, of Herkimer. 



NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The third annual meeting of the North Carolina Bankers’ Association was held 
at Raleigh June 7, 8 and 9. In addition to the usual reports and addresses the fol- 
lowing specially-prepared papers were on the programme : 

“ When the South was the Richest Section of the Country and when it Can Be 
Again,” by Col. W. H. 8. Burgwyn, National Bank Examiner; “Competition 
among Banks,” by T. W. Dewey, Cashier Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, New 
Berne ; “ The Trust Company, What It is and What It Does,” by F. H. Fries, Pres- 
ident Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, Winston ; “ The Influence of the 
Banker,” by Hon. Ro. B. Glenn, Winston ; “ Bank Credits,” by Caldwell Hardy, 
President Norfolk National Bank ; “ The Personnel and Methods of the Bank of 
North Carolina, 1859-67,” by Hon. Kemp P. Battle, University of North Carolina; 
44 The Country Banker,” by C. N. Evans. Cashier Bank, of Reids ville ; “ The Bank- 
rupt Law,” by Col. John W. Hinsdale, of Raleigh ; “ To Establish a General De- 
pository in the South,” by J. A. Stone, Cashier Pilot Bank and Trust Company. 

An extended report of the meeting will appear in the July number. 



WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The sixth annual convention of the West Virginia Bankers’ Association was held 
at Huntington June 7 and 8. A report of the meeting will appear in the July 
number. 



Useful to Bankers.— The remarkable reduction in bicycle prices has at last been equalled 
in the typewriter field ; but while all wheels are cheaper, only one writing machine with the 
Universal Keyboard has appeared at a low price. The Commercial Visible, No. 800 Broad- 
way, New York, seems to surpass the $100 machines in convenient features, but retails at $40 
and $60. Besides, the machine is portable and durable, and Cashiers and others desiring a 
typewriter suitable to place upon the desk will find the Commercial the one best adapted for 
this purpose, and filling all the requirements of the banking office. 
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This Department includes a complete list of New National Banks (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), State and Pkivatk Banks, Changes in Officers, Dissolutions and 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NKW YORK CITY. 

—On the evening of June 1 a dinner was given by Simon H. Stern, at the New York Club, 
to A. G. Loomis, the new Vice-President of the National City Bank. Mr. Stern is an old friend 
of Mr. Loomis, and took this way of affording him an opportunity of meeting many of the 
leading bank officers of the city who were guests at the dinner. 

—Charles H. Stout, Cashier of the National Bank of the Republic, and Miss Henrietta M. 
Schroeder were married at the Church of the Transfiguration, May 27, the ceremony being 
performed by the Rev. Geo. C. Houghton, rector of the church and an uncle of the bride. 

Mr. Stout has been connected with the National Bank of the Republic for many years and 
has established an excellent reputation as a bank officer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stout will reside at Seabright, N. J., during the summer. 

—Extensive improvements have been made in the equipments of the Bank of New Am- 
sterdam at Broadway and Thirty -ninth street, still better enabling it to handle its largely 
increased business. Within the past three years deposits have almost quadrupled. 

—The North American Trust Company has been appointed Government depository in the 
Island of Cuba. It has already received an appointment as United States fiscal agent, so 
that at present the company has practically all of the Government’s business there, receiv- 
ing customs, local tax and other revenue collections in charge of the War Department. 

—A seat on the Stock Exchange sold recently for $40,000, the highest sum ever paid. 

—The stockholders of the National Bank of North America are to vote on June 14 on an 
increase of the bank’s capital stock from $7OO,OU0O to $1,000,000. 

—At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. Charles 
I. Barney, formerly Vice-President, was elected President ; Frederick L. Eldridge, First Vice- 
President; Joseph T. Brown, Second Vice-President; Alfred B. Maciay, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; Frederick Gore King. Assistant. A. Foster HiggiDS was elected a member of the 
executive committee, and Charles W. Gould of the board of directors and the executive com- 
mittee. 

—William M. Woods has been appointed Assistant Cashier of the National Citizens’ Bank. 

—Anson R. Flower, of Messrs. Flower & Co„ has been elected a director of the National 
Bank of the Republic. 

—Leonard Schafer has been admitted as a member of the firm of Zimmermann & For- 
shay. 

— At a meeting of the board of directors of the Seventh National Bank, May 16, Wm. H. 
Kimball, for the past seven years National Bank Examiner for this city, was elected director 
and Vice-President, and J. Preston McAnerney, Assistant Cashier. Mr. McAnerney is the 
son of the President of the bank, and has been in its service about ten years. 

Mr. Kimball’s long experience as bank examiner will be of great assistance to him, and 
also valuable to the bank, in his new capacity. 

It is reported that Perry S. Heath, First Assistant Postmaster-General, and his brother, 
together with Mayor Quincy, of Boston, and New York and Western capitalists, have ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the bank. 

—The Trust Company of America was recently incorporated with $2,500,000 capital and 
the same amount of surplus. It is reported that the scope of the institution will be some- 
what more extensive than that of most of the companies now operating. Following are the 
names of the incorporators, many of them being bankers and other well-known capitalists: 

William Barbour. Samuel A. Maxwell, H. S. Manning, Charles F. Cutler, Samuel C. T. 
Dodd, A. Trowbridge, Willard Brown, Edward F. Cragin, John K. Hegeman, J. William 
Clark, Anson R. Flower, Emerson McMillin, Myron T. Herrick, Joel Francis Freeman, William 
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Spier, James M. Donald, Heniy 8. Redmond, Ashbel P. Fitch, Philip Lehman, E. C. Converse* 
H. O. Havemeyer, C. I. Hudson, O. Blumenth&l, Horatio 8. Byrne. 

The place of business will be at 149 Broadway. A number of the important cities of the 
country are represented in the subscriptions to the stock. 

—8. D. Scudder, Southern Manager for the Germania Fire Insurance Co., was recently 
elected Vice-President of the Produce Exchange Trust Co. He begau his business career 
with the Bank of Montreal, in this city. In 1877, and later engaged in banking in Minnesota* 
He subsequently went to San Antonio and organized a fire insurance company. Since 1805 
he has been connected with the Germania Fire Insurance Co., first as manager for Texas, and 
then of the Southern department with headquarters at New Orleans. In January of this 
year, his department was enlarged and removed to New York. Mr. Scudder has established 
a reputation for aggressiveness and ability in the insurance field, and will doubtless bo 
equally successful on his return to the banking business. 

—Anthony N. Brady has been elected a director of the Corn Exchange Bank, to fill the- 
vacancy caused by the death of Roswell P. Flower. 

— Alvah Trowbridge, Vice-President of the National Bank of North America, has been 
elected President of the North American Trust Company, succeeding Hon. Wm.L Tren- 
holm, who desires to be free of business cares. Mr. Trowbridge, the new President, was 
elected Cashier oftbe National Bank of North America in 1886, having been paying teller for 
several years prior to that time. On June 30, 1807, be was elected Vice-President. He has- 
been prominently identified with the American Bankers’ Association, and is now chairman 
of the executive council. 

Mr. Trowbridge is a capable financier, and the interests represented by his election will 
promote the business welfare of the company. 

The North American Trust Company, in addition to its New York and London offices, has- 
branches at Santiago and Havana, Cuba, which are reported to be in a flourishing condition* 

An increase of the capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 is reported, and the surplus from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. 

—A business meeting and dinner of the New York Credit Men's Association was held at 
the rooms of the Wool Club on the evening of May 11. Following the dinner a number of 
addresses were made. G. Waldo Smith proposed that the Credit Men's Association and the 
bankers co-operate in exacting of every business man a statement upon his application for 
credit, or upon his presenting a note to be discounted. Following Mr. Smith's address a 
paper, prepared by Hugo Kanzler, was read by Secretary Sayers, calling attention to defects 
in the new National Bankruptcy Act. In speaking on the subject of credit, Erast us Wiman 
said : “ The weakest link in the chain of business instrumentalities is the inadequacy of in- 
formation and the Inaccuracy of reports." 

E. Galland dwelt at length upon the methods essential in gauging a man's right to credit* 
He said : " It is a mistake to extend credit solely upon a man's capital. No man is entitled 
to credit unless he possesses in a substantial measure, character, capacity and capital. The 
last, though not least important, is insignificant if the claimant for credit does not possess 
honor to carry out his obligations." He also said : “ The services given us by the mercantile 
organizations are very bad. The credit men should form an organization of their own for 
the purpose of securing information." 

This organization is doing good work in raising the standard of mercantile credits— a 
service which Is of especial value to the banks of the country. 

NEW ENGLAND 8TATE8. 

Boston.— At the annual meeting of the Bank Officers' Association, May 17, the following 
officers were elected : 

President, Thomas W. Andrew ; Vice-Presidents, Charles H. Johnson, Harry L. Burrage ; 
Secretary, Edwin A. Stone ; Treasurer, Henry A. Tenney ; directors for two years, Charles 
G. Schlrmer, Lindley H. Hill ; trustee for three years, Alonzo P. Weeks ; auditing committee 
—Arthur F. Lane, William E. Timlin, Frank W. Bryant; nominating committee— F. W. 
Brown, Bank of the Republic: C. C. Patten, Old Boston National; J. 8. Adams, Provident 
Institution ; L. B. Beaver, Old Colony Trust Company, and John Barrows, Shawmut National 
Bank. The report of the board of managers shows that the organization consists of 785 mem- 
bers, a gain of sixteen since the last annual meeting ; there is $6,486 in the treasury, a gain of 
$1,046. 

—Extensive alterations and improvements are to made in the building of tne Atlantic 
National Bank. 

—The Savings Banks Commissioners of Massachusetts have decided, after a ruling on the 
question by the Attorney-General, that Savings banks may invest in Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy bonds under the recent act of the Legislature. 
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—The El tot National Bank has elected Harry L. Burrage, formerly Cashier of the Third 
National Bank, Vice-President to succeed Albert H. Wiggin, who is now Vice-President of 
the National Park Bank, New York. Wm. J. Mandell succeeds Geo. W. Grant as Cashier of 
the Eliot National, and Wm. F. Edlefson becomes Assistant Cashier in place of Wm. J. Man- 
deli. 

—Geo. W. Grant, late Cashier of the Eliot National, has been elected Vice-President of 
the Third National ; N. F. Perkins succeeds Harry L. Burrage as Cashier, Mr. Burrage having 
been elected Vice-President of the Eliot National. 

Blaine Savings Banka.— As per the official reports for April 20, just published, the de- 
posits of the fifty-one Savings banks of Maine amount to $82,583,434.52. an increase of $1,730,- 
877.18 over the amount reported at the date of the previous official statement. 

An Error Rectified — In the last number of the Magazine it was stated that David N\ 
Williams had been appointed National bank examiner for the district comprising Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. This was an error. Charles S. Perkins is the correct name of the ap- 
pointee. 

Meeting of Connecticut Rankers.— A meeting of representatives of a number of the 
banks of Connecticut was held at Hartford, May 11, to discuss the propriety of making some 
change in the method of collecting checks, and a committee was appointed to consider and 
report upon the matter. It was the general opinion that the New York Clearing-House rule 
was arbitrary and unjust to the Connecticut banks. The meeting voted to resolve Itself into 
the Connecticut Bankers' Association, and to assemble again the second Tuesday in June for 
permanent organization. 

A Ranker's Gift.— J. Plerpont Morgan, the New York banker, has given $10,000 toward 
the fund wnich is being subscribed for a new public library building in Holyoke, Maas. Mr. 
Morgan'a father, Junius Spencer Morgan, of J. 8. Morgan A Co., London, who died a few 
years ago, was born in Holyoke. 

Hangor, Me.— The annual meeting of the Penobscot Savings Bank was held May 8, the 
trustees and officers being re-elected. 

A very satisfactory condition of affairs was disclosed by the annual report of the trustees. 
The bank holds no real estate under foreclosure, and there is no overdue interest on loans. 
Holdings of Government, municipal and railway bonds amount to $1,416, 125, and of railway 
and corporation stock, $116,760. 

Total open accounts are 5,105, an increase of 061 over the previous year's report, and aver- 
age to each depositor $410. 

The bank was organized in I860, and has paid its depositors in dividends $1,146,958.18. 

Since December, 1808, the bank has received deposits from 671 pupils in the public schools, 
deposits being made by the teachers. 

To Reduce Capital.— At a meeting of the shareholders of the 8trafford National Bank, 
Dover, N. H.. on May 10, it was voted to reduce the capital from $200,000 to $100,000, which 
will then equal the surplus, there being also $20,000 of undivided profits. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Baltimore, Md.- Mayor Wm. T. Malster, recently an unsuccessful candidate for re-elec- 
tion, was elected President of the Atlantic Trust and Deposit Company on March 11. 

—Additional property has been bought by the National Union Bank of Maryland on 
which it may decide to erect a new bank building. 

—A modern fire-proof office building is to be erected by the Guardian Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company, at a cost of about $260,000. 

—It is reported that the Home Trust Company has decided not to open for business until 
fall. Subscriptions for the capital were largely in excess of the required amount. 

—An important real estate deal has been concluded by the purchase of the Massachusetts 
building by the new Atlantic Trust and Deposit Company. About $660,000 is represented by 
the transaction. 

New Trust Companies.— The Trust Company of New Jersey, which recently commenced 
business at Hoboken, has opened prosperously. A substantial building for the use of the 
company will be erected soon. 

—Well-known capitalists are reported to be planning the organization of a new trust 
company at Newark, N. J., with $600,000 capital and a like surplus. 

’—The Utica (N. Y.) Trust and Deposit Company is a new institution with $200,000 capital 
and an equal surplus. Reports that it would absorb the Second National Bank are denied. 
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—The Hackensack (N. J.) Trust Company is being organized. Edward E. Poor, President 
of the National Park Bank, New York, will have a large interest in the new company. 

Will Liquidate.— At a meeting of the stockholders of the Farmers’ Bank of Delaware, 
May 18, it was decided to close the branch at New Castle. 

A New National Bank Examiner.— William H. Bryan, for the past six and a half years 
Cashier of the East Orange (N. J.) National Bank, has resigned his position to acoept appoint- 
ment as a National bank examiner. His district includes all of New Jersey and Delaware, 
and all of Southern New York south of Poughkeepsie and east of Port Jervis, with the 
exception of New York city. 

Wilkes- Barr e. Pa.— The First National Bank recently added $10,000 to its surplus, mak- 
ing the total $210,000. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— At the election of officers of the Onondaga County Savings Bank, on 
May 8, Geo. B. Kent was elected first Vice-President, in place of Wm. E. Abbott, deceased. 
Alva W. Palmer was elected second Vice-President, and E. B. Judson, Jr., trustee in place of 
Thomas Molloy, deceased. 

—At a meeting of the directors of the Commercial Bank, May 5, Willis A. Holden was 
elected a director to succeed Hamilton 8. White, deceased. 

—The Salt Springs National Bank now occupies its new banking rooms in the Gridley 
block. 

New State Hank.— The City Bank, of New Rochelle, N. Y., has been organized with 
$60,000 capital. Henry Henneberger is President and Clarence S. McClellan, Vice-President. 

Named as Bank Examiner.— Hon. Thomas J. Power, State Commissioner of Banking, 
has appointed ex-8enator A. F. Bannon, of Bradford, as one of the State bank examiners. 

Ithaca, N. Y.— The First National Bank, which was organized in 1864, has recently refit- 
ted the interior of its banking rooms. Geo. R. Williams is President of the bank ; he is the 
son of Josiah B. Williams, a former President. Alonzo B. Cornell, afterwards Governor of 
New York, was the first Cashier. In 1866 he was succeeded by Henry B. Lord, who is still 
Cashier. The bank has $230,000 capital and surplus and profits of about $85,000. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Chattanooga, Ten n.— Deposits of the First National Bank, according to the report of 
April 5, amounted to $1,844,548, and total resources were $2,440,114. Cash and exchange on the 
date named amounted to $1,058,154. 

—John W. Faxon. Secretary of the Tennessee Bankers’ Association, reports that days of 
grace are abolished by a recent law. Instruments falling due on Saturday are payable the 
next succeeding business day, except that instruments payable on demand may, at the option 
of the holder, be presented for payment before noon on Saturday, when that entire day is 
not a holiday. 

Saturday has been made a half-holiday from noon till midnight, but its observance is 
optional, and the banks have not yet adopted the privilege of closing accorded them by the 
new law. 

Nashville, Tenn.— At a meeting of the stockholders of the City Savings Bank, May 15, 
the directors and officers were re-elected and the usual six per cent, dividend declared. Re- 
ports submitted showed the condition of the bank to be more prosperous than ever before. 

Suffolk, Va.— The new building of the Farmers’ Bank of Nansemond recently completed 
is a substantial and well-appointed structure. It is built in tasteful style, with granite front 
and limestone trimmings, and in its vaults and other equipments all the requirements of con. 
venience, comfort and safety are met. 

North Carolina State Bonds.— An issue of $110,001) North Carolina State bonds was re- 
cently awarded to the Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, of Winston, N. C., which paid 
$120,202.50 for the whole issue, competing successfully with a large number of bids, some of 
which were from the bond houses in the large cities. The ability of the State to place its 
bonds among its own citizens is obviously a matter for congratulation, representing a grow- 
ing Independence of outside capital. 

WESTERN STATES 

Chicago.— The First National Bank has adopted a plan under which pensions are to be 
paid hereafter to officers and employees who have been in its service for a certain number of 
years, and to the heirs of such officers and employees in case of their death. 

The principle on which the fund is established is to have the employees pay an arbitrary 
amount into the fund. This has been fixed for the present at three per cent, of their sala- 
ries, and the bank is to contribute, from time to time, such an amount as may be necessary 
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to maintain the solvency of the fund. The bank has contributed a liberal amount to start 
the fund with, and while it has assumed no legal obligation binding it to contribute to the 
fund in the future. It is the understanding that it will regularly, say once a year, charge an 
amount to the ordinary expenses and place it to the credit of the fund, sufficient to maintain 
Its solvency. 

—The American Trust and Savings Bank has moved Into new offices in the New York Life 
building at La Salle and Monroe streets, having about four times the space occupied in its 
previous quarters. 

The rate at which the business of the American Trust and Savings Bank is increasing may 
best be illustrated by the following figures: January 10, 1800, the books showed deposits of 
$4,800,000 and loans of $8,000,000. At the present time the deposits are in excess of $10,000,000 
and the loans have been swelled to $5,100,000, an Increase of $5,800,000 in the former item and 
of between $1,200,000 and $1,400,000 in the latter. About $1,000,000 is invested in high-grade 
railroad bonds. 

Palled to Organise.— The new bank which was chartered at Montpelier, Ohio, a abort 
time ago, did not complete its organization, the promoters deciding instead to acquire so 
interest in the existing bank, the Montpelier Banking and State Savings Co., the capital of 
which has been increased from $25,000 to $40,000. 

New Reserve City.— On May 11 tbe Comptroller of the Currency designated India- 
napolis, Ind., as a National bank reserve city. 

Duluth, If Inn,— James J. Hill, President of tbe Great Northern Railroad, and F. Weyer- 
bauser, a wealthy lumberman, have secured an interest in the First National Bank of this 
city. This will add to tbe strength of the bank, which is already unquestioned, since it hss 
$500,000 capital, $250,000 surplus, deposits of over $2,500,000, and a board of directors including 
tbe names of men of large means. It is the policy of the bank to do a strictly commercial 
banking business, and In this field It has prospered and has substantially aided the business 
•enterprises of tbe city. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Mention has been made heretofore of the merging of tbe Western 
Reserve National and the National Bank of Commerce into the Bank of Commerce National 
Association, with $2,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus, all of which was paid in at tbe be- 
ginning of business May 81. Tbe new organization will purchase such of the assets of the 
old banks as It desires. 

Officers of the new bank are: President, George A. Garretson; 1st Vice- President, Sam- 
uel Mather; 2d Vice-President, Jeptba H. Wade; 3d Vice-President, Frederick E. RittmanJ 
Cashier, George 8. Russell ; Assistant Cashier, George F. ClewelL 

Directors : George A. Garretson. Samuel Mather. Jeptha H. Wade, John H. McBride. 
David Z. Norton, Andrew 8qulre, James H. Hoyt, Charles W. Bingham, Harvey H. Brown, 
James Parmalee, William Chisholm, Calvary Morris, Edward P. Williams, George S. Russell, 
Frederick E. Rittman. 

—Officers have been elected for the new Coal and Iron National Bank, which commenced 
business May 20 with $500,000 capital. 

—The new State Banking and Trust Company opened for business May 10. 

— William G. Mather was recently elected President of tbe American Trust Company, 
succeeding Ryerson Ritchie, resigned. Mr. Mather has been identified with tbe banking in- 
terests as a director, and is prominently connected with manufacturing and railway enter- 
prises. His qualifications for his new position are regarded as exceptional by his banking 
and business associates. 

Lincoln, Neb.— Tbe First National Bank and tbe American Exchange National Bank 
have consolidated under the title of the former. While the latter bank technically goes out 
of existence, its shareholders acquired a controlling interest in the First National. S. H. 
Burnham, former President of the American Exchange National, will be President, and H.8. 
Freeman will be retained as Cashier. Capital of the bank will be $900,000, and it is expected 
that deposits will be nearly $2,000,0000. Many prominent capitalists are numbered among the 
shareholders, including John R. Walsh, President of the Chicago National Bank, and C. E. 
Perkins, President of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway Co. 

Louisville, Ky.— Owing to cheapness of money and the light demand compared to tbe 
large deposits, a reduction of the capital of the Third National Bank from $800,000 to $800,000 
has been proposed for consideration by the shareholders. 

—The Southern National Bank, with $250,000 capital, has been organized to succeed tbe 
Farmers and Drovers 1 Bank, a State institution. James S. Escott, who has been a National 
bank examiner for about six years, and who has made an exceedingly creditable record in 
that capacity, will be the President. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE. 

San Francisco.— Dangerous counterfeits of the standard silver dollar are reported to be 
In circulation on this coast. They contain the required amount of metal and of the proper 
fineness, but the figures in the dates *88, *94, *98, and *99, are a trifle narrower than the gen- 
uine, and the wreath around the eagle is broken and the nose of * ( Liberty ** is not clearly de- 
fined. The color also differs somewhat from the genuine. 

—Messrs. E. J. & O. J. Bamberger have been appointed attorneys for the Bank of Com- 
merce. 

—Reports have just been received of the half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Yokahama Specie Bank, held at the head office, Yokahama, Japan, March 
10. The statement for the half-year ending December 31, 1898, was submitted, making a most 
satisfactory exhibit of the bank*s business. Gross profits for the half-year, including 339,817 
yen brought forward from last account, were 5,611,848 yen, of which 8,943^58 bad been de- 
ducted for current expenses, interest on deposits, etc., leaving a balance of 1,669,589 yen, out 
of whioh 79,786 yen were written off for officers* remuneration. The directors proposed that 
340,000 yen be added to the reserve fund, increasing it to 7,800.000 yen, and that 100,000 yen be 
set aside for the contemplated new building. From the remainder the directors recom- 
mended a dividend at the rate of fifteen per cent, per annum, which will absorb 450,000 yen 
on the old shares and 837,500 yen on the new shares, a total of 787,500 yen. The balance, 862^08 
yen, was carried forward to the credit of next account. 

Spokane, Wash. — Charles Syreeny and F. Lewis Clark, owners of extensive mining prop- 
erties, have bought the majority of the stock of the Exchange National Bank. There will be 
no change in management at present. 

Change of Organisation.— It is reported that the First National Bank, of Kendrick, 
Idaho, will change its form of organization, becoming the Kendrick State Bank. There will 
be no change in the officers, directors or capitalization. 

Banks to Consolidate.— It is reported that the two banks at Santa Clara, Cal., will unite 
and form a new organization to be known as the Valley Bank. 

Wyoming Bank Deposits.— At the date of the last official statement the deposits of the 
State banks of Wyoming were $322,145, and of the private banks $913,638. There are seven 
8tate banks and eleven private banks. 



C AJN" ADA. 

New Branch Opened. — A branch of the Canadian Bank of Commerce has been opened 
at Fort Frances, Ont. 

Bossland, B. C.— The exterior work is completed on the new building being erected here 
for the Bank of Montreal. 

Montreal.— There is prospect of a contest between the banks and express offices here in 
the matter of money orders. Last year the banks introduced a system of cheap money 
orders to offset the competition of the express companies. The express companies have met 
this by issuing money orders to customers, making a large cut in charges, and only asking 
payment when the books are used up. They are also imitating the banks in asking for 
reports on the standing of customers. The express companies have requested this informa- 
tion of banks whose customers they are trying to secure. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Alaska.— The First Bank, of Skaguay, closed May 29 with $16,000 liabilities. It is re- 
ported that depositors will probably get eighty per cent, of their claims. 

Kentucky.— The Citizens’ Savings Bank, of Owensboro, has decided to pay off all de- 
positors at once and go out of business. 

It is reported that the Farmers and Traders* Bank is also liquidating. 

Maryland.— The National Farmers and Planters* Bank, of Baltimore, voted on May 16 
to go into voluntary liquidation, it having been absorbed some time ago by the National 
Mechanics* Bank. 

Minnesota.— The Citizens* State Bank, of Nicollet, has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
notifying depositors that their funds were ready for them on demand. 

New Hampshire.— The Cocheco National Bank, of Dover, suspended on June 5. 

The Cocheco Savings Bank also closed on the same date. 

Harry Hough, who was paying teller of the National bank aud Treasur of the Savings 
bank, is reported to be short in his accounts with the latter institution. 
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Tbo Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 
since oar last report. Names of officer* and other particulars regarding these new National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 

5191— Cool and Iron National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, 9600,000. 

619*— Grayson County National Bank, Sherman, Texas. Capital, 1100,000. 

6198 — First National Bank. Rantoul, Illinois. Capital. $50,000. 

6184— Bank of Commerce National Association, Cleveland, Ohio. Capital. 92,000,000. 

6186 — Southern National Bank, Louisville, Kentucky. Capital, $250,000. 

5186— First National Bank, Way land. New York. Capital. 960,000. 

The following notices of Intention to organise National banks have been approve 1 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice : 

First National Bank, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. ; by I. B. Heim, el aL 
Beaumont National Bank, Beaumont, Texas : by D. Call, et aL 
First National Bank, Wayland, N. Y. ; by William W. Clark, «t al. 

First National Bank, Blackwell, Okla. ; by M. E. Richardson, el al. 

People's National Bank, Delta, Pa. ; by Robert 8. Parke, et aL 
Lambert on National Bank, Franklin, Pa. ; by C. W. Gilflllan, el al 
Monessen National Bank. Monessen, Pa. , by James N. Shoonmaker, et al. 

First National Bank, Ridgewood, N. J. ; by Lucius F. Spencer, et al. 

Cltlsens* National Bank, Warren. 111. ; by 8. A. Clark, el al. 

People's National Bank, Shlppensburg, Pa. ; by S. M. Kltxmiller, el aL 
City National Bank, Mobile, Ala. ; by E. J. Buck, et al. 



NEW BANK8. BANKERS. ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Enslet— Bank of Ensley; capital, $60,000; 
Cas., R. F. Berry. 

Greensboro— Lee M. Otts (successor to M. 
Jones & Son). 

Sootts boro— Merchants’ Bank (branch of 
Florence, Ala.); Pres., M. B. Shelton; Css., 
8. S. Broadus. 

ARIZONA. 

Safford— Bank of Salford ; Cos., W. F. Holt. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Santa Clara — Valley Bank (successor to 
Bank of Santa Clara and Santa Clara V alley 
Bank, consolidated). 

COLORADO. 

Eaton— Bank of Eaton. 

Hooper— Costilla County Bank. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford— N ew England Savings and Trust 
Co.; organizing. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— National Trust Co.; capital, 
$ 150 , 000 . 

FLORIDA. 

Db Funiak Springs— W. L. Cawthon, ex- 
change and collections. 

ILLINOIS. 

Collison- People’s Bank; Pres., C. L. Van 
Doren ; Cas., M. S. Campbell. 

Gibson City— Far mere and Merchants' Bank 
(successor to H. C. McClure & Sons). 



Sadorub— Sadorus Bank. 

Springfield— Scott A Co. 

Warren— Warren State Bank; capital, 
985,000; Pres., Daniel Keller; Vlce-Prea, 
H. H. Diggs; Sec., W. H. Glasgow. 

INDIANA. 

DANVILLE-Danville Trust Co. ; capital, 
$26,000; Pres.. Cyrus Osborn; Vice- Pres., 
Wm. C. Osborn ; 8ec., Mord Carter. 

Hobart— First State Bank; Pres., Geo. 
Stocker; Vioe-Pres., P. P. Gordon; Cas^ 
J. C. Ca vender; Sec., N. B. White. 

Lebanon— American Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000 ; Pres., A. C. Daily ; Vice-Pros^ J. N. 
Ritchie; Sec.. O. R. Daily. 

Plainfield— B. F. Worth. 

Star City— C itizens’ Bank ( W . D. Snider). 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Sapulp a— Farmers and Merchants* Bank; 
capital $10,000; Pres., H. C. Miller; Vice- 
Pres., A. C. Menifee ; Cas~, W. J. Burnett. 

IOWA. 

Bra ddy vi lle— Farmers’ Saving Bank ; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., L.E. White; Vice-Pres., 
L. C. Lawrence ; Cas., Lee G. Martin. 

Dunkebton— Farmers’ Bank. 

East Peru— Bank of East Peru. 

Fenton— Fanners’ Fenton Savings Bank. 

RING8TED— Danish- American Savings Bank ; 
Pres., B. F. Robinson; Vice-Pres., John 
Dows ; Cas., L. P. Ginno. 

Rutland— B ank of Rutland. 
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KANSAS. 

Burrton - Burrton State Bank (successors 
to Burrton Bank and J. A. Welch A Son) ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres.. J. W. Shive ; Cas., O. 
H. Welch. 

Bl Dorado— Citizens* State Bank ; capital, 
125,000; Pres., N. P. Frazier; Cas., John Y. 
Adam*. 

Elk City— C itizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

Neosho Falls— S ain & Snow. 

KENTUCKY. 

Barboubsyille— Miller & Miller: capital, 

$ 10 , 000 . 

Louisville— Southern National Bank (suc- 
cessorsto Farmers and Drovers’ Bank); cap- 
ital, $250,000 ; Pres., W. J. Thomas ; Cas., J. 
W. Nichols. 

W ickliffb — I. N. Trimble Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $io,ooo. 

MARYLAND. 

Queenstown— Queenstown Savings Bank; 
capital, $5,000. 

W oods boro - Woodsboro Savings Bank ; 
capital $35,000; Pres., W. H. Wagner; Cas., 
J. Vernon Silance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — C. H. Cameron A Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bbskinb— Bank of Brskine. 

Foley— B ank of Foley. 

Mkrhiam Park— H. M. Crosby A Co. (suc- 
cessors to Bank of Merriam Park). 

Nicolett— Bank of Nicollet (successors to 
Citizens’ State Bank); capital, $5,000; Cas., 
A. T. Swenson. 

Red Lake Falls— Merchants’ State Bank ; 
Pres.. L. S. Simons ; Vice- Pres., T. La Bis- 
sonierre ; Cas. J. A. Duffy. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Ocean Springs— Ocean Springs Branch of 
Scranton State Bank ; Cas.. Frank J. 
Lundy. 

Pass Christian— Exchange Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 

MISSOURI. 

Green City— C itizens’ Bank. 

MONTANA. 

Virginia City - Elling State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Henry Elling); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Henry Elling; Cas., Thomas Duncan. 

NEBRASKA. 

Elm Creek— First Bank (successor to First 
National Bank); capital, $5,000; Pres., Wil- 
liam Gaslln ; Cas., J. M. Forristall. 

Glen ville— B ank of Glenville; capital, 
$5,000. 

Omaha— United States Trust Co. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hackensack— Hackensack Trust Co. 

Hoboken— Trust Company of New Jersey ; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., W. E. Heppen- 
beimer: Treas., A. P. Hexamer; Asst. 
Treas., Marmaduke Tilden, Jr. 

7 



NEW YORK. 

Buffalo— Security Safe Deposit Co^. or- 
ganizing. 

New Rochelle— City Bank of New Ro- 
chelle; capital, $50,030; Pres., Herman 
Henneberger; Vice- Pres., Clarence 8- Mc- 
Clellan ; Cas., Geo. F. Flandreaux. 

Rochester— Myron W. Greene. 

Silver Creek— S. U. Newton. 

Utica— U tica Trust and Deposit Co.; capital, 

$ 200 , 000 . 

Wayland— First National Bank (successor 
to John J. Morris); capital. $50,000: Pres., 
Win, W. Clark; Vice-Pres., Martin Kim- 
mel ; Cas., John J. Morris. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Graham— B ank of Alamance. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Washburn— Farmers’ 8tate Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., T. L. Beiseker; Cas., G. M. 



Bryan— U nion Trust and Savings Bank Co.; 
capital, $25,000. 

Cleveland— Bank of Commerce National 
Association (successor to National Bank of 
Commerce and Western Reserve National 
Bank); capital, $2,000,000: Pres., Geo. A. 
Garre tson; First Vice-Pres., Samuel Ma- 
ther: Second Vice-Pres., Jeptha H. Wade ; 
Third Vice-Pres., Frederick E. Rittman ; 
Cas., Geo. 8. Russell; Asst. Cas., Geo. F. 
Clewell. — Coal and Iron National Bank; 
capital, $250,000; Pres., J. C. Gilchrist: 
Cas., A. B. Marshall ; Asst. Cas., John Cas- 
well. 

Euclid— Euclid Banking Co.; capital, $25,000. 
Nelsonvillb— People’s Bank. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Guthrie— Western Savings, Loan and Trust 
Co. 

Lexington— Lexington State Bank; capi- 
tal, 110,000; Pres., R. F. Graw; Cas., A. M. 
Perdue. 

Mountain City— State Bank; capital, $50,030. 
Nardin— Citizens’ 8tate Bank ; capital, $5,- 
000 . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Athens— Athens National Bank: capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Vine Crandall; Cas., M. J. 
Murphy. 

| Philadelphia— MacLeod A Pancoast, 137 
South Fifth Street, 
j RHODE ISLAND, 

i Phbnix— Phenix Trust Co. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

De Smet— Germania State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Eli Cole, Jr.; Cas., L. F. Alt- 
fillisch. 

TENNESSEE. 

Wavbrly— Home Bank; Pres., W. C. Car- 
nell; Cas., W. H. Meadow; Asst. Cas., 
Jacob K. Meadow. 



TEXAS. 

Lufkin— L. W. Wettermark ; capital, $15,000. 
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Mount Calm— J. B. McDaniels. 

Sherman— Grayson County National Bank ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., John P. Withers, 
First Vioe-Pres.. C. A. Andrews; Second 
Vice-Pres., J. R. Christal ; Cas., J. W. Blake. 

San Antonio— San Antonio Loan and Trust 
Co.; Pres., Geo. W. Brackenridge ; Vice- 
Pres., M. D. Monserrate ; Treas., John A. 
Fraser; Sec., Geo. B. Taliaferro. 

VERMONT. 

Enosburg Falls Enosburg Falls Savings 
Bank and Trust Co. 

VIRGINIA. 

Drake's Branch— Bank of Chase City : cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., Geo. A. Endly; Cas., 
John W. Long. 

Newport News— American Exchange Bank; 
Pres., F. F. Finch; Vice-Pres., A. E. G. 

Klor. City Bank ; capital, $50,000 : Pres., 

R. P.Orr; Vice-Pres., J. W. Elliott; Cas., 
D. M. Ausley. 

PEARisuuRG-Bank of Giles; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., P. F. St. Clair ; Cas., C. L. King. 

WASHINGTON. 

Conconully — Commercial Bank ; capital. 



$15,000; Pres., Charles Herrmann; Cas., 
L. L. Work. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Amos— Farmers and Merchants' Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

Beckley— Bank of Raleigh ; capital, $2,500. 
Fair view— Farmers and Merchants* Bank. 
Harrisville— People's Bank ; capital, $65,- 
000 . 

Wheeling— Wheeling Real Estate and Bank- 



ing Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

Merrillon— A. 8 . Trow. 

Stanley— Citizens’ Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Cas., Geo. D. Bartlett. 



CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Elora— Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; Mana- 
ger, J. E. Magee. . 

Fort Frances— Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Bennett — Merchants* Bank of Halifax ; 

Manager, F. L. Murray. 

Grand Forks— Eastern Townships Bank; 
Manager, T. W. McLaughlin. 



CHANGES IN 

COLORADO. 

Glenwood Springs — First National Bank; 

A. J. Marion, Asst. Cas. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford - Charter Oak National Bank; j 
John E. Morris, elected director. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville— National Bank of the State 
of Florida; Henry B. Tompkins, President 
in place of Albion W . Knight. 

GEORGIA. 

Athens— Exchange Bank ; John A. Bene- 
dict no longer Cashier. 

IDAHO. 

KENDRICK-First National Bank; reported 
changed name to Kendrick State Bank. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton — Citizens* National Bank ; Lucas 
Pfeiffenberger, Vice-Pres.; Louis A. 
Schlafly, Asst. Cas. 

Chicago— Illinois Trust and Savings Bank ; J 

voted to increase capital to $3,000,000. 

Garden Uty Banking and Trust Co.; John 
Buehler, director, deceased. 

Du Quoin— First National Bank: J. R. Per- 
kins. Cas. in place of Robert O. Lehn. 

Grayville— First National Bank; W. W. 
Gray, Cas. in place of Albert E. Fuller, de- 
ceased. 

Mount Vernon— Ham National Bank; Al- 
bert Watson, Pres, in place of C. D. Ham. | 
deceased. i 

Murphysboro— City National Bank; John j 
G. Hardy, Pres, in place of J. Van Cloos- 1 
tere; E. A. Wells, Cas. in place of John G. | 
Hardy. 



Indianapolis— Merchants’ National Bank; 
Geo. B. Caldwell, Asst. Cas. 

IOWA. 

Albia — First National Bank; L. T. Rich- 
mond, Cas. 

Buffalo Center— First National Bank; B. 
J. Thompson, Vioe-Pres. in place of J. F. 
Thompson; no Asst. Cas. in place of J. P. 
Strong. 

Ida Grove— Ida County Savings Bank; J. 
T. Hallam, Pres., deceased. 

KANSAS. 

| Arkansas City— Home National Bank; 
Howard Ross, Vice-Pres.; W. E. Wilcox, 
Cas. in place of Howard Ross ; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of W. E. Wilcox. 

Lakin— Kearney County Bank; B. B. Bacon, 
Cas., deceased. 

KENTUCKY. 

Catlettsburg— Big Sandy National Bank ; 

Charles Russell, Pres, in place of A. J. Loar. 
Trenton— Bank of Trenton ; capital reduced 
to $20,000. 

LOUISIANA. 

Lake Charles— Calcasieu National Bank; 
Herman W. Rock, Asst. Cas. 

MAINE. 

Auburn— First National Bank ; H. M. Pack- 
ard, Pres, in place of J. Dingley, Jr., de- 
ceased ; B. F. Briggs, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore -Traders’ National Bank; Geo. 
A. Dubreuil, Pre*. in place of I. S. George; 
John Burrows, Vice-Pres. in place of H. G. 
Vickery ; M. B. Williams, Cas. in place of 



OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 

INDIANA. 
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Clayton Cannon. Nat. Exchange Bank 

and Central Savings Bank ; David T. Buzby, 

director, deceased. National Farmers 

and Planters’ Bank; D. L. Bartlett, di- 
rector, deceased. — Fraternal Trust and 
Banking Co. (successor to United States 
Trust Co.); Charles O'D. Lee, Pres.; Wm. 
T. Wheatley, 1st Vice-Pres.; Louis Reitz, 2d 
Vice- Pres.; John D. Blake, 3d Vice-Pres.; 
Frank J. Kohler, Sec. and Treas.; capital 
stock increased to $200,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston— Third National Bank; George W. 
Grant, Vice-Pres.; N. F. Perkins, Cas. in 
place of Harry L. Burrage ; no Asst. Cas. in 

place of N. F. Perkins. Eliot National 

Bank; Harry L. Burrage, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Albert H. Wiggin; William J. 
Man del l, Cas. in place of Geo. W. Grant ; 
Wm. F. Edlefson, Asst. Cas. in place of Wm. 
J. Mandell. 

New Bedford— Merchants’ National Bank ; 
H. C. W. Mosher, Pres, in place of Gilbert 
Alien; Thomas H. Knowles, Vice-Pres.; 
L. S. Swain, Cas. in place of H. C. W. Mosher. 
Stockbridge— Housatonic National Bank; 
D. A. Kimball. Pres, in place of Daniel R. 
Williams, deceased ; no Vice-Pres.; W. A. 
Seymour, Cas. in place of D. A. Kimball ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. A. Seymour. 
Ware— Ware National Bank; William 8. 
Hyde, Pres., deceased ; also Vice-Pres Ware 
Savings Bank. 

Winchester— Winchester Savings Bank ; 
Stephen Thompson, Pres. 

MICHIGAN. 

Charlotte— First National Bank; J. M. 

Smith, Pres, in place of Philip T. Vanzile. 
Grand Rapids— Fifth National Bank: R. D. 
Graham, Pres, in place of Charles D. Steb- 
bins; Charles H. Chick, Vioe-Pres. in place 
of R. D. Graham. 

Traverse City— First National Bank ; 
Frank Welton, Cas. in place of C. A. Ham- 
mond ; no Asst. Cas. in place of Frank 
Welton. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis— Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Co.; J. E. Bell, A. M. Keith, T. B. Casey 
and S. 8. Cargill, elected directors. 

St. Cloud— Merchants’ National Bank ; O. 
H. Havlll, Pres. In place of C. M. Hertig ; 
A. H. Rein hard, Cas. 

MISSOURI. 

Palmyra— Marion County Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $60,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

Alliance— First National Bank : S. Fickell, 
Cas. in place of E. Brennan. 

Elgin— Bank of Elgin ; James Stuart, Pres., 
deceased. 

Genoa— First National Bank; L. L. Green, 
Vioe-Pres.: B. D. Gorman, Asst. Cas. 
Lincoln— First National Bank and Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank ; consolidated 



under former title ; S. H. Burnham, Pres, 
in place of D. D. Muir : A. J. Sawyer, Vice- 
Pres. ; W. C. Phillips and H. B. Evans, Asst. 
Cas. 

Madison— Madison State Bank ; L. A. Stuart, 
Pres, in place of James Stuart, deceased. 

South Omaha— Packers’ National Bank; 
Charles A. Dunham, Asst. Cas. 

Tilden— Elkborn Valley Bank ; James Stu- 
art, Pres., deceased. 

Wayne— First National Bank; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of Nathan Chace. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dover— Strafford National Bank; voted to 
reduce capital to $100,003. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany — Merchants’ National Bank; J. 
Wilbur Tillinghast, Pres., deceased. 

Brewster— FI ret National Bank; Charles 
Denton, President, deceased. 

Elmira— Chemung Canal Bank; John H. 
Arnot, Cas., deceased. 

New York— National Citizens’ Bank; Ewald 
Fleitmann. Pres.; David C. Tiebout, Vice- 
Pres. in place of E. Fleitmann; William 

M. Woods, Asst. Cas. Seventh National 

Bank ; William H. Kimball, Vioe-Pres. and 
director; J. Preston McAnerney, Asst. 

Cas. National Bank of the Republic; 

Anson R. Flower, elected director. Corn 

Exchange Bank; Anthony N. Brady, 
elected director m place of Roswell P. 

Flower, deceased. Colonial Trust Co.; 

Roswell P. Flower, Vice-Pres. and director, 

deceased. Flower A Co.; Roswell P. 

Flower, deceased. North American 

Trust Co.; Alvah Trowbridge, Pres, in 

place of William L. Trenholm. Clark, 

Dodge A Co.; Geo. Blagden, Jr. and Don- 
ald G. Geddes, admitted to firm June 1. 

E. Naumburg A Co.: Edward 8. Naum- 
burg admitted to firm. Maitland, Cop- 

pell A Co.; Herbert Coppell admitted to 

firm June 1. Zimmerman n A Forehay; 

Leonard Schafer admitted to firm June 1. 

Kingsley, Mabon A Co.; successors to 

Kingsley A Mabon. C. H. White A Co.; 

removed to 71 Broadway. Taintor A 

Holt; removed to 10 Wall street. Pro- 

duce Exchange Trust Co.; 8. D. Scudder, 
Vice-Pres. Mercantile Trust Co.; Clin- 

ton Hunter, Asst. Treas., deceased. — Har- 
ris A Fuller ; Smith W. Harris, deceased. 
American Surety Co.; John M. Hutch- 
inson, director, deceased. Home Bank ; 

Otto Wessell, director, deceased. Knick- 

erbocker Trust Co.; Charles T. Barney, 
Pres.; Frederick L. Eld ridge. First Vice- 
Pres.; Joseph T. Brown, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Alfred B. Maclay, Sec. and Treas.: Freder- 
ick Gore King, Asst. Sec. and Asst. Treas. 

Rochester— Rochester Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co.; Haywood Hawks, Sec., deceased. 

Syracuse— Onodago County Savings Bank ; 
Geo. B. Kent, First Vice-Pres. in place of 
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Wm. E. Abbott, deceased ; Aim W. Pal- 
mer, Second Vice- Pres. Commercial 

Bank; Willis A. Holden, elected director 
In place of Hamilton 8. White, deceased. 

W appinger’b Falls— Wapplnger’s Savings 
Bank ; title changed to Wappinger Savings 
Bank. 

Wbllrville— First National Bank : no Cas. 
in place of F. H. Furman. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo— First National Bank ; J. W. Smith, j 
Pres, in place of Wm. H. Crosby; L. B. 
Hanna, Vice- Pres, in place of Ch rles H. 
Miner ; no Asst. Cas. in place of C. B. Rob- 
bins. 

OHIO. 

Cibcleyillb— First National Bank ; B. F. 
Benford, Pres, in place of L. H. Sweet man, 
deceased. 

Cleveland — American Trust Company; 
William O. Mather, Pres, in place of Ryer- 
son Ritchie. — State Banking and Trust 
Co.; 8. K. BarstOw, Vice- Pres. 

Geneva - Savings Exchange Bank: J. L. 

Morgan, Pres., deceased. 

Milford— Milford National Bank; F. L. 

Cook, Cas. In place of Alex. L. Parker. 
Montpelier— Montpelier Banking and State 
Savings Co.; capital increased to $40,000. 
Tiro— Farmers and Citizens’ Bank; J. M. 
Dickson, Pres, in place of A. C. Robinson. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Oklahoma— Bank of Commerce; capital in- 
creased to $25,000 ; c. H. Everest, Cas.: J. 
H. Everest, Vice- Pres. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Columbia— Central National Bank; An- 
drew J. Kauffman, Pres., deceased. 
Norristown— Montgomery National Bank: 
Benjamin Thomas, Pres, in place of John 
Sllngluff, deceased. 

Philadelphia— Ninth National Bank; B. 

T. Walton, Asst. Cas. 

Tcnkhannock— W yoming National Bank; 

E. N. Stone, Cas. in place of John B. Pas- 
sett. 

Wilkesbarre— First National Bank; sur- 
plus increased to $210,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence— Industrial Trust Co.; Albert 
L. Calder, director, deceased. 

Warren— National Warren Bank; Joseph 



W. Martin, Pres, in place of H. F. Drown, 
deceased : Luther Cole, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Joseph W. Martin. Warren Institu- 

tion for Savings; John Waterman, Pres, 
in place of H. F. Drown, deceased ; Samuel 
L. Peck, Vice-Pres. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

8alem— McCook County State Bank; L.8. 
Tyler, Pres. ; H. L. Tyler, Vice-Pres^ Oas., 
8. W. Appleton. 

TENNB88EE. 

Carthage - Smith County Bank and Trust 
Co.; Wm. DeWitt Fisher, Asst. Cas., de- 
ceased. 

Knoxville— Mechanics’ National Bank: G. 
L. Ross, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

TEXAS. 

Ballinger— First Nat. Bank; Sam Baker, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Joe Wilmeth. 
Hillsboro— Farmers’ National Bank ; E. B. 
Hughes, Cas. 

Marlin— First National Bank: D.S. Eddins, 
Asst. Cas. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle — Scandinavian- American Bank: E. 
E. Grondahl. 2d Vice-Pres. in place of 0. 0. 
Searle, resigned. 

Whatcom— Graves A Backus; firm name 
changed to Graves. Backus A Purdy. 
WISCONSIN. 

Beloit— L. C. Hyde A Brit tan ; title changed 
to L. C. Hyde A Britt an Bank; capital. 
$£0,000; W. M. Brittan, Pres.; E. S. Greene, 
Cas.; R. K. Rockwell, Asst. Cas. 
Manitowoc— National Bank of Manitowoc; 
G. J. Moses. Cas. in place of Clarence Hill ; 
no Asst. Cas. in J. G. Moses. 

WYOMING. 

Rock Springs— First National Bank ; T. W. 
Boyer, Asst. Cas. in place of A. M. Gilder- 
sleeve. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Elmira— Traders’ Bank of Canada ; — Far- 
mer, Mgr. 

Hi dg eto wn— Traders’ Bank of Canada ; E. E. 
Newman, Mgr. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal— B ank of Nova Scotia; Frank 
Kennedy. Mgr., deceased. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ALASKA. 

Skaouay— First Bank ; closed May 29. 
IDAHO. 

Kendrick— First National Bank; involun- 
tary liquidation May 20. 

ILLINOIS. 

Pana— First National Bank ; in voluntary 
liquidation March 16. 

KENTUCKY. 

Owensboro — Citizens’ Savings Bank. 

Farmers and Traders’ Bank. 



MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— National Farmers and Planters* 
Bank ; in voluntary liquidation May 16. 

MINNESOTA. 

Nicollet— Citizens’ State Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation. 

NEBRASKA. 

Elm Creek— First National Bank ; in volun- 
tary liquidation May 16. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dover — Cocbeco National Bank and Cocbeeo 
Savings Bank ; suspended June 5. 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 



New York. June 2. 1880. 

A SUDDEN TURN IN SPECULATION AND DROP IN THE STOCK MARKET last month 
brought an experience to Wall street which has developed a degree of caution that 
promises to be beneficial. Conservative operators for some time had been anticipat- 
ing a reaction, and the passage of the original Ford bill taxing franchises helped the 
natural conditions which were influencing a decline. 

The climax came when, on Saturday May 18, the daily press announced the sud- 
den death of Mr. Roswell P. Flower, the evening before. Mr. Flower, for some 
time past, was recognized as a leader in Wall Street, and confidence in him materi- 
ally aided the bull movement. His death caused a shock to the stock market with 
results temporarily more disastrous than followed the death of either William H. 
Vanderbilt or Jay Gould. Mr. Flower was largely interested in “ industrial " se- 
curities, and it was that class which suffered the most severely when his death was 
first known. Saturday being a half-holiday the stock market lasted only two hours, 
but in that time some extraordinary declines from the highest prices of the previous 
day occurred. We need cite only a few to show into what a panic the market was 
thrown. American Steel fell from 66% to 58%, Federal Steel from 68% to 60, Na- 
tional Steel from 69 to 48%, American Sugar from 156% to 146, International Paper 
from 50% to 35, New York Air Brake from 185 to 125, Brooklyn Rapid Transit from 
121% to 100, and People's Gas of Chicago from 121% to 101. There were some se- 
vere declines in the railroad share market, but nothing approaching the break in in- 
dustrials. While there was a recovery later, a large number of stocks have declined 
since the panic, and in many cases the lowest prices of the year were recorded on 
May 31. 

The stock market continues to show much greater activity than it did a year 
ago, about 14,800,000 shares being dealt in last month as compared with only about 
9,000,000 shares in May, 1898. The sales of bonds aggregated about $83,500,000, a 
decrease of $1,000,000 from April's total, but an increase of $29,000,000 over May 
last year. 

The unfavorable influence of the Ford franchise bill was somewhat lessened by 
the Governor calling the Legislature in special session and having an amended bill 
passed, which he has since signed. The measure was stripped of some of its most 
onerous features, but the law is looked upon in Wall Street as a bear card. 

Wheat, as is usual at this time of year, has been a prominent topic in Wall 8treet 
circles. The May report of the Department of Agriculture on the condition of win- 
ter wheat was considered favorable in that it did not show any serious decline since 
April 1. But there is no longer any doubt that the yield of winter wheat this year 
will be very much less than that of last year. A greatly increased area was sown 
to winter wheat last autumn, but owing to damage to the crop about 4,000,000 acres 
have been abandoned, the result being that the area of the growing crop is now but 
little more than that harvested last year, possibly a trifle less, or 25,900,000 acres. 
The condition of the crop as reported by the Department on April 1 was 77.9 against 
86.7 in 1898, and on May 1, 76.2 as compared with 86.5 a year ago. The yield of 
winter wheat last year was about 380,000,000 bushels, the largest of any year ex- 
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cepting 1882 and 1891. Estimates of this year’s crop suggest a yield of about 300,- 
000,000 bushels, which would be less than in 1897 or 1898, but greater than in 1894 
or 1895. 

The decrease in wheat production in the United States is not considered an un- 
mixed evil, as it is thought it will cause the price of wheat to be maintained at a 
more profitable figure for the producer. Statistically, the present position of the 
wheat supply in this country is favorable to the producer, as the following com- 
parison will show : 



Date. 


Crop 

Previous year. 


Exports, 
July 1 to May 1. 


Visible supply, 
May 1. 


Farmers' stock* 
March 1. 


1880 


Bushels. 

415,868,000 


Bushels. 

75,074,000 


Bushels. 

26,040,000 


Bushels. 

112,000,000 


1890 ; 


490,500,000 


93.689.000 

85.518.000 


23,982,000 


156,000,000 


1801. 


899,282,000 


20,980,000 


112,000,000 


1892 


611,780,000 


194,506,000 


87,938,000 


m.ooo,ooo 


1803 


515,949,000 


160,380,000 


75,027,000 


185,000,000 


1804 


896,182,000 


148,063,000 


66,583,000 


114,000,000 


1805 


460,267,000 


122,074,000 


65,776,000 


75,000,000 


1808 


467,103,000 


107.180,0)0 


56,519,000 


123,000,000 


1807 


427,684,000 


128,341,000 


34,412.000 


88.000.000 


1808 


580,149,000 


182,384,000 


23,263,000 


121,000,000 


1890 


675,149,000 


191,560,000 


28,144,000 


196,000,000 



An estimate of the world’s wheat crop of 1898 as prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, makes the total 2.879,924,000 bushels as compared with 2,226,745,- 
000 bushels in 1897, 2,488,349,000 bushels in 1896 and 2,562,518,000 bushels in 1895. 
Last year North America produced 758,803,000 bushels, the United States being 
credited with 675,149,000 bushels, Canada with 68,154,000 bushels and Mexico with 

15.000. 000 bushels. The largest wheat-producing countries outside of the United 
States were, Russia 404,000,000 bushels, France 371,000,000 bushels, British India 

243.000. 000 bushels, Austria Hungary 171,000,000 bushels, Italy 133,000,000 bush- 
els, and Germany 115,000,000 bushels. 

Even should there be a considerable falling off in our wheat exports during the 
coming year, it is not unlikely that our total exports will continue to be largely in ex- 
cess of our imports by reason of the extraordinary increase in exports of manufac- 
tures. Although our exports of breadstuffs have fallen off recently the month of 
April witnessed an excess of exports over imports of more than $28,000,000, an 
amount never exceeded in April, except in 1878 and 1898. In the first four months 
of 1899 ihe net exports of merchandise were over $145,000,000, a balance never 
equalled in a similar period before. 

While our large exports have had much to do with the recent revival of confi- 
dence, the extraordinary evidences of financial strength displayed by the country 
have also increased confidence. The entire $20,000,000 indemnity to Spain was paid 
last month without causing any disturbance in the local money market. In fact, 
the payment was largely made by a reduction in balances held abroad to the credit 
of American banking institutions. Then the placing of large blocks of securities of 
newly organized companies has called for unusual sums of money, and no better 
evidence of the situation is to be afforded than in the apparent ease with which 
subscriptions of unparalleled volume have been settled for without causing the 
money market any uneasiness. 

The incorporation of new companies and the forming of new combinations with 
capital mounting up into the many millions, proceeds apace. When a single State 
which offers special inducements to new corporations, the State of New Jersey, col- 
lects in one month $92,000, and in eight months more than $528,000, just for charter 
fees from new companies, the business of projecting new financial ventures is evi- 
dently not slow. Companies interested in the manufacture or sale of nearly every - 
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thing merchantable are being formed with capital ranging anywh< re from $1,000,- 
000 to one hundred times that figure, and the supply of new securities does not seem 
to exceed the demand. 

The event in the industrial world which received the greatest consideration last 
month was the announced retirement of Mr. Audrew Carnegie from business, and 
the proposed consolidation of the Carnegie-Frick interests into a single company 
with a capital of $250,000,000. This is an important business event, and it is also * 
significant of the wonderful growth of the irou and steel industries of this country. 
There are other immense concerns in the business ; the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company was only recently organized with a capital of $55,000,000, and never was 
the iron trade of this country more gigantic or more prosperous than at present. 

On May 1 the weekly capacity of iron furnaces in blast reached 250,095 tons, or 
at the rate of more than 13,000,000 tons per annum. Even while the output is the 
largest ever known the consumption is in excess of the supply. The furnace stocks 
decreased in April from 311,963 tons to 280,708 tons, and the stocks of warrant iron 
from 109,700 tons to 86,500 tons. There has also been a pronounced advance in 
prices of all classes of iron and steel, and at no previous time has the future for iron 
in this country looked more promising. 

The annual report prepared by Mr. Janies M. Swank, General Manager of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, shows that the production of pig iron in 1898 
was 11,773,934 tons, a9 compared with 9,652,680 in 1897, and 9,446,308 in 1895, the 
two years of previous largest production. The approximate consumption was 
12,005,659 tons in 1898, which compares with 9,381,914 tons in 1897, and 8,275,774 in 
1896. These figures represent an increase in consumption in two years of nearly 
fifty per cent., and indicate the marvelous change in the business situation in that 
time. 

The improvement which has occurred outside of Wall Street must, by the nature 
of things, have been reflected in the operations at the Exchange. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the advances that have occurred have been confined to the one class of 
securities which has come into prominence in recent years. We append a list of 
stocks which for years have been more or less active in the New York Stock Ex- 
change, showing the range of their prices since 1894. The table shows that the 
most conservative railroad stocks have scored a large advance. 




Canada Southern . . . 

Central ot N. J 

Chic. Bur. & Quincy 
Chic. Mil. & St. Paul. 

Chic. & N ’western.. 

Chic. R. I. & Pacific.. 

Chic. St. P. & Omahal 
Delaware & Hudson 144% 

Del. Lack. &West’rn 174 
L’ville & Nashville. . 57% 

Manhattan 127% 

Missouri Pacific 32% 

New York Central.. 102% 

Northern Pacific... i 6% 

Reading 

Southern 14 j 

Texas & Pacific j 1< „ 

Union Pacific 1 22% 

Wabash I 8% 

Western Union j 92% 

Average I 68% 64% I 79% 52% 




66% 49 I 76% 52% 81% 60% I 92% 77% 



Fresh interest has been aroused in the question of currency reform by the an- 
nouncement of a plan agreed upon by the caucus committee of the Republican 
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members of the House of Representatives. Its principal feature is a provision to 
prevent the reissue of legal tender notes after they are redeemed, except upon a 
deposit of gold in the United States Treasury. An increase in National bank circu- 
lation to the par value of bonds deposited and reduction of the minimum capital of 
National banks to $25,000, with a declaration in favor of the gold standard, comprise 
the remaining features of the plan. On J une 9 the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Committee will hold an informal conference to consider a currency 
measure. 

The proposition to prevent the reissue of legal tender notes except for gold de- 
posited presents an interesting problem. From 1883 until 1893 while the Govern- 
ment was issuing gold certificates the payment of customs duties at New York were 
largely in that class of currency during most of the time from 80 to more than 90 
per cent, of the payments being made in gold certificates. Similarly at one time 
nearly the entire balances paid by the Sub-Treasury at New York to the Clearing- 
House banks were in gold certificates while since they have been paid in United 
States notes. 

Should the Treasury adhere to its present policy of refusing to issue gold certifi- 
cates, and the reissue of legal tenders be prohibited, the fiscal operations of the 
Government to a large extent will have to be conducted with coin. 

There has been some public expression of the view that the issue of gold certifi- 
cates should be resumed. There is complaint of scarcity of paper currency, and 
with about $228,000,000 net gold in the Treasury, an amount larger than was ever 
held before last autumn, there is no question of the ability of the Government to 
maintain its gold reserve, even were it to return to its former custom of issuing cer- 
tificates aguinst gold. 

Gold certificates, however, never formed an important part of the money in 
actual circulation, although they did relieve United States notes of a large part of 
the burden now imposed upon them in operations between the Treasury and the 
banks. The largest amount of gold certificates outstanding at any one time was 
about $163,000,000 in 1892, while now there are only about $38,000 000. The larger 
proportion of gold certificates issued has always been in denominations of $10,000, 
$5,000 and $1,000, while $14,000,000 is about the largest amount of $20 certificates 
outstanding at one time, and $10,000,000 the largest amount of $50 certificates. The 
following table shows the extent to which gold certificates have been used since 1882 : 



Year ended 


Largest 


June 80. 


amount. 


1883 


$50,807,370 


1884 


77.843,430 


1886 


128.553,010 


1886. 


128,729,730 


1887 


105,665,107 


1888 


119.887,870 


1889 


140,013,658 


1890 


138,657,169 


1891 


158,104,739 


1892 


103,178,950 


1893 


141,235,339 


18*4 


92.970,019 


1895 


10,344.409 


1896 


48,381,569 


1897 


42,320,750 


1898 


37.285,919 


1899 


*35.820,639 

1 



Smallest 

amount. 




Amount Outstanding Close or Year. 

Extreme 

fluctua- ( 

tUm - ; Denomina- Derwmina- ^ 



tion $90. tion $b0. 



$4,907,440 

52,076,180 

71,148,640 

76,044,375 

74,718,517 

88,765.340 

116,792.750 

116,075,349 

120.850.399 

108,273.079 

92,970,019 

66,344,409 

48,381.569 

42,320,759 

37,285,919 

35,820,639 

*32,788,479 



$54,899,980 

25,767,250 

67,406,370 

50,685,355 

30.946,590 

31,122.030 

23,820,899 

21,981,820 

37,251,340 

54.905,8^1 

48,265,320 

26,025,610 

17,962,840 

0,000,810 

5,034,840 

1,465,280 

*3,031,160 



99,163,540 
13,355,360 
12,344,340 
11.976,800 
10.872,062 
12,962,000 
10,979,102 
11.953.474 
14.221,774 
12,120,974 | 
9,277,634 1 
7,464,594 
6.198,964 
6.305,734 
4,930.014 
4,674.694 
+4.530,374 



$9,050,800 

9,119,000 

10,443,810 

9.717.955 

8.225.355 
10,245,150 

8.443,350 

9,043,206 

8,455,8)5 

7.106.956 

5.124.355 
4,118,006 
3,657,405 
3.097,755 
2,806,555 
2,856,855 

+2,560,965 



tion $100 
to $10,000. ■ 



964.164,800 

75,918,800 

117.535.000 

109.479.400 

102.389.400 

118.816.000 
134,620.100 
136.546,300 

i 129,783.800 
137,371,000 
78,444,200 
54,805.300 
38,613.000 
34,414,700 
, 81.043.000 j 
30,069,100 1 
+27,435,500 



Totals. 



982,878,640 

98,382.660 

140,328,140 

181,174^45 

121,486,817 

142,028,150 

154,048,562 

157,542,979 

152,461.429 

156,598,920 

92.846.189 
06.887,800 
48,460,950 

42.818.189 
88,782.169 
87,420,149 



♦To May 31st. 



+ March 31st. 
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The Monet Market. — After a slight upward spurt in call money early in the 
month, due to some apprehension concerning the payment of the Spanish war in- 
demnity of $20,000,000 and fear of gold exports, the local money market became 
«asy again, and rates are tending downward. Call money got no higher than 7 per 
cent, and has been down to 1}£ per cent. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at to 3 per cent., the average rate being about %% per cent. Banks and 
trust companies quote 3 per cent, as the minimum, some loaning at 2^£ per cent. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 3 per cent, for sixty days 
to four months, and 3J £ per cent, for five to six months. For commercial paper 
the rates are 3J^ @ $% per cent, for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills receivable, 
%% @ 4 per cent, for first-class four to six months single names, and 4 @ 5 per 
cent, for good paper having the same length of time to run. 

Money Rates in New York City. 





Jan. 1 . 


Feb. 1 . 


Mar. 1 . 


Apr. 1 . 


May 1 . 


June 1 . 




Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Call loans, bankers 1 balances 


2 — 3 


2H-3 


2H - 3 


314-12 


3 -6 


114-214 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 








nies. 


3 -m 




2*-8 


6 —8 


314-4 


214-3 


Brokers 1 loans on collateral, 30 to 60 








days. 

Brokers 1 loans on collateral, 90 days 


3 - 




3 - 


4 - 


3 - 


3 - 


to 4 months 


: 3 — 


2*-3 


3 -314 

i 


4 -414 


814— 


8 - 


Broken 1 loans on collateral, 5 to 7 


I 1 




months 


i m- | 


3 — 


314- 


4 —414 


3«-4 


814— 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days. 




: 3 — 


2*4-3 


3 — 


3*4-4 


314- 


314-8*4 


Commercial paper prime single 








names, 4 to 6 months. 


3*-3 H 


3 -3V4 


314-4 


4 -6 


8*4-414 


314-4 


Commercial paper, good single 








names, 4 to 6 months.. 


4 -6 


4 -5 


4 —6 


6 -6 


414-614 


4 -6 



New York City Banks. — There were sweeping changes in the items reported 
by the Clearing House banks during the month, the fluctuations in loans being ex- 

New York City Banks — Condition at Close op each Week. 



Loans. 


Specie. 


LeqaX 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings . 


May 6... $776.702 800 
“ 13...! 770.716,100 

41 20... 763,502,200 

44 27... 745,923,400 

June 8... 746,602,200 


1188.438,700 

196,644,300 

203,183,600 

206.876,500 

205,695,200 


$55,819,600 
5 >,883,900 
57,029,400 
59,483,500 
59,530,800 


$899,625,400 

901.562,300 

902,325,900 

889,706,100 

890,061,600 


$19,361,660 

27.137.625 

34.631.625 
43.983,725 
42,710,600 


$13,8884300 

13,827,500 

18,801,800 

13,766,700 

13,639,900 


$1,489,472,965 

1,394,833^11 

1,245,292,969 

1,231,016,611 

954,342,888 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OP EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1897. 1 1898. 


1899. 


Deposits. 


3£Z%. ' ixpo**- 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December j 


Ijllllfilfil 


$33,286,650 $675,064^00 

59,148,250 1 722,484,200 

57,520,975 729,214,300 

47.666,575 ! 682.236,800 

48,917,625 658,508,300 

46,616,100 696,006,400 

41,384,875 750.074.600 

45,720,150 741,680,100 

39,517,700 752,389,800 

15,550,400 702.128,200 

24,271,800 761.574,200 

22,122,950 789,525.800 


$15,788,750 

35,609,450 

22,729,125 

35,720,800 

44,504,675 

53,704,600 

62.013.550 
41,904,475 
14,990,060 
15,327.150 

26.091.550 
17,097,960 


$823,087,700 

861,687,500 

910.573.600 
898,917,000 
883,596.300 

890.061.600 

' 


$19,180,976 

39,232,026 

80,334,900 

15,494,850 

25,624,675 

42,710,600 



Deposits reached the highest amount, $914,810,300 on March 4, 1899, loans, $780,607,700 
on March 4, 1899, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on February 3, 1894. 
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ceptionally important. After increasing $16,600,000 in the first week of May they 
fell off nearly $31,000,000 in the following three weeks, and they are now $18,000,- 
000 less than at the close of April. Deposits increased until May 20, gaining about 
$19,000,000 in three weeks, but fell off nearly $13,000,000 in the following week. 
They are now about $6,500,000 larger than they were a month ago. These changes* 
explain the increase of more than $17,000,000 in the surplus reserve, which is now 
nearly $48,000,000. 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


1 Deposits. Specie. 

i 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Deposit 
unth Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


| Surplus. 


Apr. 29 

May 6 

44 13 

44 20 

44 27 


$64,749,900 

65.642.300 

64.486.300 
64,374,200 . 
64,214,700 


$71,101,800 $2,747,700 

70,261,300 2,710,400 

69,962,800 2,750,500 

68,687,700 2,698,200 

68,855,200 2,722,600 | 


$3,988,600 
3,858,900 
3,994,300 
3,971,400 
| 4,088,100 


$8,128,400 
7,397,8.0 
7,513,600 
7,002,200 
' 6,615,900 


$3,550,800 

2,812,400 

2,802,200 

2,622,000 

2,667,900 


$638,050 

786,325 

430,100 

880,625 

1,118,300 



Boston and Philadelphia Banks. — The changes in the condition of the clear 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 

Boston Banks. 



Dates . 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Leoal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Apr. 28 

May 6 

44 13 

44 20 

44 27 


$202,527,000 

203.403.000 

202.052.000 

199.598.000 

198.832.000 


$287,737,000 

237.177.000 

234.765.000 

232.513.000 
228^56,000 


Ill 


\ $6,972,000 

6.471.000 

6.661.000 
6,821,000 

! 6,912,000 


$5,109,000 

5.157.000 

6.171.000 

5.024.000 

4.716.000 


$153,708,000 

160,537,600 

142,875,500 

182,781,000 

127,426,100 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


***** 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Apr. 29 


$138,823,000 

139.850.000 

142.793.000 

144.228.000 

144.743.000 


$166,335,000 

169.306.000 

171.948.000 

173.053.000 

170.547.000 


Bill 


$5,649,000 

5.604.000 

5.612.000 

5.820.000 

5.602.000 


$89,046,10? 

101,109,800 

94.771.800 

90.417.800 

85.958.800 


May 6 


44 13 


44 20 


44 27 





Money Rates Abroad. — There has been little change in the market rates for 
money abroad, rates at the close of the month being a fraction higher than a month 
ago. The Bank of Germany, however, reduced its rate of discount from to 4 



Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 



I 


Feb. 8. 1899. 


Mar. 16 , 1899. 


Apr. If , 1899. 


May 17. 1899 . 


Circulation (pxc. b’k post bills) 


£26,484,765 

11,283,618 

4u,303,312 

13,383,438 

32.650,986 

23,715,319 

33,400.084 

i 

3* 

2* 

26s. 6d. 


£28,553,840 
16,796,784 
36,824,021 
13,896.274 
34 913,574 
23,281,293 
33,038,133 
43M* 

V 

27H?tl. 

25s. lOd. 


£27,850,876 

11,859,879 

38.041,902 

13,392,728 

34,872,793 

19,494,025 

30,359,400 

38%* 

3* 

mmh 
1 110, 7 ft 

27 , T „d. 
24s. 7d. 


£27,681.880 

11.457,538 

87,461,029 

13,373,128 

34,110,510 

19,320,156 

30,201,986 

39*4* 

2 fr‘ 

28 t 1 «a 
26s. 4d. 




Other deposits.. 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities , 

Bank rate of discount 

Market rate, 3 months’ bills 

Price of Consols ( 2 % per cents.) 

Price of silver per ounce 

Average price of wheat 
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per cent. . on May 9, the higher rate having been maintained since February 21 . The 
Bank of England rate is still 3 per cent., and also that of the Bank of France. Dis- 
counts of sixty to ninety day bills in London at the close of the month were 2%@2}£ 
per cent., against 2J£ per cent, a month ago. The open rate at Paris was 2% per 
cent., the same as a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3^@3^ percent., 
against per cent, a month ago. 

European Banks. — The Bank of England has again lost gold, the decrease in 
holdings for the month amounting to about $5,500,000, nearly $20,000,000 less than 
three months ago, and nearly $35,000,000 less than a year ago. France and Ger- 
many both gained last month ; the former now having within $5,000,000 as much as 
it held a year ago, and the latter having $9,000,0000 more. 

Foreign Exchange. — The sterling exchange market was strong early in the 
month pending the transfer of the Spanish indemnity fund, but when it was learned 
that exchange had been accumulated in anticipation of the transfer, the market 
became weaker. Later it advanced, and while irregular, rates are closer to the gold 
export point than they were a month ago, and, in fact, $1,000,000 in gold was ship- 
ped by the City National Bank on June 3, although no profit can be figured upon 
the transaction. 



RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 



Weekended 


Bankers’ 
60 days. 


Sterling. 

Sight. 


Cable 
transfer 8. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling . 

60 days. 


May 6 

" 13 

“ 20 

“ 27 

June 3 


4.85*4 @4.85*4 
4.8494 @ 4.85 
4.85*4 @ 4.85*4 

4JJ58 §4:8594 


tssits* 

4.87% @ 4.87% 
4.87*4 @ 4.8794 
4.8794 @ 4.88 


4.8794 @4.88 
4.87*4 5 4.8794 
4.88 @ 4.88*4 

4.88 @ 4.88*4 

4.88*4 @4.8894 


4.8494 @ 4.85 
4.84*4 @4.84*4 
4.8494 @4.86 
4.85 @4.85*4 
4.85 @ 4.85*4 


4.84 @ 4.85 

4.83*4 # 4.84*4 
4.84 m 4J5 
4.84*4 @ 4.85*£ 
4.84*4 5 4.85*4 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Hates on or about the First of Each Month. 



Feb. 1. Mar. I . 



Paris- 



Sterling Bankers— GO days 

“ Sight 

“ Cables 

Commercial long 

Docu’tary for paym’t. 

-Cable transfers 

“ Bankers’ GO days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Swiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 

" Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Biinkers’ sight 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight 

Austrian florins sight 




4.84*4- H 
4.86*J- U 
4.87 — *4 
4.83*4- 4 
4.83 — 4 
5.16%-15 
5.30 -17*4 
5.17**— 15 
5.30 A— 20 

Wll- % 
95*1- A 
5 . 18 * 8 - k 

5.55 - 2H 
40 * 4 - % 



April 1. 




5.20*6— A 
5.18*4-17*4 

^ % 



May 1. 



I ^ 

4.84 - 5 

| 8*f 

5.16*6 — Ya 
5.19% 





June 1. 



i 4.85%- 6 
I 4.88 - *4 
I 4.8894- 9 
>4.86*2— *4 

iKShr 

5.1894- *4 
5.16*4-15% 

*9412- *2 
95| 7 e — *4 
5.16%- 
40 , 3 « — *4 

5.5li|"-46*4 



Silver. — The price of silver in London declined sharply early in the month, 
falling from 28%d to 28d between May 1 and 5. Subsequently the market fluctu- 
ated within a narrow range, and the closing price for the month was 28 l-16d, a 
net decline of 11-1 fid. 

National Bank Circulation. — The volume of bank note circulation continues 
to decrease, and the decrease is caused by banks voluntarily reducing their circula- 
tion, not by reason of banks becoming insolvent or retiring from business. The 
circulation secured by Government bonds was reduced $1,660,333 in May, and the 
money deposited to retire circulation was increased $1,010,553, while the notes out- 
standing were reduced in amount $049,779. 
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National Bank Circulation. 





Feb. 28, 1899. Mar. 31, 1899 J Apr. 90, 1899. 


May 31, 1899. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 

4 “ 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Total 


$242,902,367 

211,155,017 

31,747,351 

21.512,550 
1 180,976,650 

14,620,400 
19,608.660 
40,357,440 


1 $243,052,817 
200,925,969 
38,126,328 

21.582.650 
129,765,350 

14^228,900 

19.069.650 
49,787,340 


$242,714,888 
i 207,906,287 
34,748,046 

21.450.150 
128,921,860 

18,996,900 

18.354.150 
49,442,860 


$242,064,554 

206,305,954 

35.758.600 

21,235,700 

128,106,800 

14.113.600 
17,880^250 
49,282,460 


$236,075,690 


$234,438,890 


$232,167,910 


$230,600,810 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
2 per cents of 1891, *1,564,500 : 4 per cents of 1907, $28,385,100; 5 per cents, of 1894, $8,668,000; 
4 per cents, of 1895, $9JK3.500; 8 per cents, of 1898, $25,291,840 : a total of $72,895,940. 

The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $75,000. 

Gold and Silver Coinage.— The United States Mints coined $4,808,400 gold, 
$2,879,416 silver and $121,750 minor coins in May, a total of $7,804,566. There 
were $2,214,000 silver dollars coined. 



Coinage op the United States. 





1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Odd. j Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Odd . 


Silver. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


$7,803,420 

10,152,000 

13,770,900 

8,800,400 

4,489,950 

2,100,547 

877,000 

8,756,250 

8,768,875 

3.845.000 

8.544.000 
3,626,64 2 


$1,964,800 

1,519,794 

1,617,654 

1.535.000 

1.600.000 
1,856,754 

200,000 

701,436 

1,060,092 

2.301.000 

2.108.000 
1,977,167 


$3,420,000 

4,065,302 

5,385,463 

8,211,400 

7,717,500 

6,903,932 

5,858,900 

9,344,200 

7,385,315 

5,180.000 

5,006,700 

9,492,045 


$1,624,000 

1,167,564 

1,488.189 

948,000 

1.483.000 
1,482,185 
1(87,884 

2.350.000 
2,178,889 
8,354,191 
2,755 .251 
3^75,481 


$18,082,000 

14.848,800 

12,176,715 

7,894,475 

4,806,400 


$1,642,000 

1.508,000 

2,846£57 

2,159.449 

2,879,410 


Year 


$76,028,484 , $18,486,697 


$77,985,757 


$23,034,084 


$57,755,390 


$10,625,422 



Foreign Trade. — From the report of our foreign trade for April it appears that 
exports are decreasing and imports are increasing, and this may be described as a 
normal condition at this time of year. Our export*, however, are still larger than 
in any previous year in about twenty years, excepting last year. They were $88,- 
000,000 in value, while the imports were $65,000,000, leaving an excess of exports 
of $28,000,000 to be added to the previous balance, makes $471,000,000 for the ten 
months ended April 80. That is $48,000,000 less than for the same period last year, 

Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Month or 
April. 



1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Ten Months. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 



Export*. 

$64,124,812 

65,255,641 

71,091,747 

77,648,780 

99,314,816 

88,377,194 



Merchandise. 
Import*. 



Balance. 



$60,090,037 
68,749.958 
58,649J>79 
101,322,406 
55,946.410 
65,231 ,538 



773,592,502 546,398,183 
688,303,156 604,279,067 
749,332,804 666,300,075 
899,929,246 600.189^44 
1,025,220,172 511,199.772 
1,036,363,504 565.250,433 



Exp., 

Imp., 

Exp., 

Imp., 

Exp., 



Exp., 



Gold Balance . Silver Balance . 



$4,084,775 
3.494.317 
12,442.168 
23,073,620 
43,388,406 Imp, 
23,145,658 “ 



Exp., 

Imp., 

Exp., 



$9,402,110 i Exp. 
2,177,404 •* 

2,512,524 1 “ 

5.859,710 “ 

31,256.134 “ 

1,309.639 “ 



$3,489,488 

2,711.801 

3.010,989 

2,714,917 

2,008,095 



227.194.319 ' Imp., 40,971,988 Exp. 

84.024,089 Exp., 35,710.687 “ 

83,032,729 “ 54,552,191 " 

299,740,012 , Imp.. 59,708,776 “ 

514,020,400 “ 88.817,246 “ 

471,104,069 “ 68,203,400 “ 



81,564,095 

22,387,991 

26,663,070 

27,726,925 

19,439,658 

22^00,897 
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but with that exception is wholly without parallel in the country’s history. We 
imported $1,300,000 gold in April and exported $2,200,000 silver. For the ten 
months the imports of gold were $68,000,000, or $20,000,000 less than in 1897-98. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements.— The Treasury statement for 
May shows receipts of nearly $44,800,000 and disbursements of $40,500,000, making 
a surplus of nearly $1,300,000. The internal revenue receipts increased about 
$1,500,000 over those of April and were the largest for any month since August last 
year. The disbursements show a large falling off from April, but in that month 
the $20,000,000 paid by the Government to Spain was included in the expenditures. 
The war expenditures were $5,600,000 less in May than in April. For the eleven 
months of the present fiscal year there was a deficit of $104,600,000. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 






Expenditures. 






May , 
1899. 


Since 




May , 


Since 


Source. 


July 1, 1898. 


Source. 


1899. 


July 1 , 1898 . 


Customs 


$18,307,907 


$188,000,904 


Civil and mis. 


$8,048,527 


$112,151,559 


Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous 


23.720,729 

2,097,377 


247,535,631 

88,498^295 


War 

Navy 

Indians 


10,344,134 

4,768,095 

910,130 


221,025,007 

00,812,100 

12,199,170 


Total 


$44,786,013 


$409,089,830 


Pensions 

Interest 


12,129,048 


129,028,082 

88,996,489 


Exoess of expendi- 








tures 


*4^73,009 


104,620,143 


Total 


$40,513,004 


$573,709,978 



* Exoess of receipt#. 

United States Public Debt. — The net public debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
shows a reduction in May of about $3,700,000, the reduction being represented en- 
tirely by an increase in the cash balance in the Treasury. There was practically no 
change in the principal of the debt, and none of the new 3 per cent, bonds unissued 
a month ago have yet been disposed of so far as the statement shows. 
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Money in Circulation in the United States. — There was an increase in the 
volume of money in circulation during May of $21,633,117. The gain in gold coin 
was $23,200,000 and in silver certificates more than $900,000, but silver dollars de- 
creased nearly $600,000, and notes of all kinds about $2,000,000. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 



1 Jan. 1, 1899. 


Apr. 1, 1899. 


May U 1899. 


Junel % 1899 . 


Gold coin $667,796,579 

Silver dollars 1 65,183,558 


$694,855,942 

64,536,488 

69,496,609 

32,892,649 

398,874,006 

94,075,701 

310,519,117 

22,335,000 

240,261,430 


$701,077,442 

64,028,825 

69,784,194 

32,845,029 

400,879,249 

93,559,041 

312,057,405 

21,265,000 

238,877.207 


$724^82,177 
63,434,217 
70,044,980 
32,786,189 
401.298,642 
93,101,782 
311.095,424 
21,340, COO 
238,117,698 


Subsidiary silver 70,627,818 

Gold certificates i 35,200,250 

8ilver certificates 392,831,995 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 94,942,741 

United States notes 312,415,738 

Currency certificates. Act June 8, 1872. . 20,465,000 

National bank notes 238,337,729 


Total $1,897,301,412 

Population of United States j 75,330,000 

Circulation per capita $25.19 


$1,927,846,942 

75,737,000 

$25.45 


$1,933,867,892 

75,875,000 

$25.49 


$1,955,501,009 

76,011,000 

$25.73 



Money in the United 8tates Treasury. — The evidence of the payment of the 
Spanish indemnity is afforded in the decrease of nearly $18,700,000 in the gold coin 
holdings of the Treasury, partly offset by a gain of about $3,900,000 in gold bullion. 
The total cash was reduced $16,284,000 and the net cash nearly $17,000,000. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 



~ J Jan. 1, 1899. 


Apr. 1 % 1899. 


MayU 1899. 


June U 1899. 


Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

Silver Dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


.a.5Sp..8§fil 

ilifiii 


$156,745,506 
121,560,849 
410,6)6,670 
1*8,8 25,937 
6,894,375 
86,161,899 
2,873,462 


$158,155,309 

120,829,945 

412,803.838 

87,916,328 

6,926,631 

34,623.611 

3,919,501 


$139,459,075 

121,742,358 

415,606,941 

85.909,876 

6,593,355 

85,585,592 

4,029,191 


$824,687,707 

542,939,995 


$823,718,698 

548,177,356 


$825,175,158 

548,048,319 


$808,926,883 

548,526,618 


$281,747,712 


$275,541,342 


$277,126,839 


$260,399,770 



Supply op Money in the United States.— The total stock of money continues 
to increase, the gain last month being nearly $5,000,000. The gold supply increased 
about $5,400,000, but the decrease in bank notes affected the total. Since January 
1 the aggregate supply of money has increased $36,000,000. 

Supply op Money in the United States. 



Gold coin 

Gold bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver. . . . 
United States notes. 
National bank notes 

Total 



Jan. I, 1899. Apr. 1, 1899. I 



$ 807 , 451,124 $ 851 , 601,448 

142 , 074,889 121 , 500,849 

470 , 244,857 475 , 193,158 

92 , 192,207 ; 88 , 825,937 

76 , 587,181 78 , 390,984 

346 , 681,016 346 , 681,016 

243 , 817,870 243 , 134,892 



$ 2 , 179 , 019,124 $ 2 , 203 , 388,254 



May 1, 1899. June 1, 1899. 



$859,232,751 $883,741,262 

123,829,945 121,742,358 

476,827,158 479,041,158 

87,916,328 I 35,909,876 

76,710,825 76,638,335 

346,681.016 | 346,681,016 

242,796,708 242,146,789 



>,994,731 $2,215,900,770 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month ot May, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1809, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1808: 



Year 1808. Highest and Lowest in 1809. 



High. Low. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. I 19$$ 10% 

* preferred ! 52% 

Baltimore & Ohio 72% 12$$ 

Bay State Gas 9% 2% 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit | 78% 35 

Canadian Pacific 90% 72 

■Canada Southern > 58 14% 

Central of New Jersey ! 99 81% 

Central Pacific 41% 11 

Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs j 26$? 17% 

Chicago & Alton ! 1?2 150 

Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 125% 85% 

Chicago & E. Illinois 66 49 

» preferred 113% 102 

Chicago, Great Western 18 9% 

Chic , Indianapolis & Lou’ville 11 7 

* preferred 38% 23 

Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul. . 120% 83% 

» preferred 166% 140 

Chicago & North western 143% 113% 

* preferred I 191% 183 

Chicago, Rock I. & Pacific I 114% 80 

Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om.. . | 94 65 

* preferred 170 148 

Chicago Terminal Transfer... 9% 4% 

* preferred 87% 23% 

Clev., Cin., Chic. & 8t. Louis. . I 47% 25 

* preferred ! 97 77% 

Cleveland Lorain & Wheeling., 19% 11% 

Col. Fuel & Iron Co ! 32% 17 

Consolidated Gas Co 306% 164 

Delaware & Hud. Canal Co | 1 14% 93 

Delaware, Lack. & Western..! 159 140 

Denver & Rio Grande 21% 10 

* preferred I 71% 40 

Edison Elec. Ilium. Co., N. Y. 195 119 

Erie 16% 11 

• 1st pref 43% 29% 

• 2d pref 21% 15% 

Evansville & Terre Haute 41% 22 

Express Adams 180 97% 

* American 153 118 

» United States 58% 38 

* Wells, Fargo 131% 112% 

Great Northern, preferred... . 180 122 

Hocking Valley... 

* preferred 
Illinois Central 
Iowa Central 

* preferred 

Kansas City, Pitts. & Gulf . . . 

Laclede Gas 

Lake Erie & Western, 

* preferred 
Lake Shore. 

Long Island 

Louisville & Nashville 
Manhattan consol 
Metropolitan Street 

Michigan Central 

Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

* 1st pref 

* 2d pref 

Missouri, Kan. & Tex 

* preferred 



Highest. \ Lowest. 
24%-Feb. 23 17 -May 9 

67 -Fob. 23 50%-Jan. 7 

75%-Apr. 12 | 86%— Jan. 6 

8%-Jan. 10 2%-Mar. 11 

137 -Apr. 15, 77%-Jan. 3 



99%-May 31 
70 -Jan. 23: 
122%— Apr. 22 
55% Feb. 18 1 
31% -Feb. 2 
175%— Mar. 25 
149%— Feb. 18 , 
79%-May 1 I 

125 -Mar. 2 , 
20% —Jan. 23 ! 
12% — Apr. 25 i 
49%-Mar. 6 ; 

133%- Feb. 20 
173% — Mar. 17 
106 -Mar. 29 
194% Mar. 21 
122%— Jan. 27 
100%— Jan. 19 
180 -May 9 
25%— Mar. 27 
58%— Mar. 27 
63% — Apr. 10 
102%— Jail. 28 
16%-Jan. 26 
55 —Apr. 21 
223% — Mar. 11 




125%— Apr. 
179 —Apr. 
25%-Apr. 
80 —Apr. 
199 —Jan. 
16% Jan. 
42 —Jan. 
22%-Jan, 
41%— Jan. 
119 -Feb. 
145 -Jan. 
60 —Jan. 
130 -May 
195 -Mar. 
29 -Apr. 
00%-Apr. 
122 -Jan. 
13%-Anr. 
51%-Feb. 
18 —Jan. 
57%— Jan. 
22%— Jan. 
75 —Jan. 
208 -Jan. 
85 —Apr. 
69 —Jan. 
133$$ - Apr. 
269 -Mar. 
116 -Jan. 
62% — Apr. 
101 -Apr. 
96%— May 
15 —Jan. 
42%— Apr. 



13 142%— Jan. 

23%-May 



10V< 

? 

51 

15 



May, 1899. 
High. Low. Closing . 

© £ ii* 

73 67 67 

133% 100 * 106% 



84%-Mar. 
52%-May 
97 —Jan. 
41 —Jan. 
23%-May 
168 -Jan. 
124% - Jan. 
59% - Jan. 
112%- Jan. 
13%-May 
7% -Jan. 
31 —Jan. 
120%— Jan. 
166%— Jan. 
141%— Jan. 
188 -Jan. 
107%— May 
91 -Feb. 
170 -Jan. 
7%-Jan. 
88% — Jan. 
42% — Jan. 
94 —May 
10% —Mar. 
30%-Feb. 
165%-May 

106%— Jan. 
157 -Jan. 
18%-Jan. 
68%— Jan. 
190 —Jan. 
12%-May 
33%-May 
18%-May 
30 -Mar. 
108%— Jan. 
138 -Jan. 
48 —May 
125 -Jan. 



8* 
ii’Sg 

31 27% 

11 .... 

7 , 144% 

4 79% 

8 1 124% 



54%— May 
111 -May 
'—Mar. 
i-May 
-Mar. 
—Mar. 
Jan. 



60 —Jan. 
24 I 196%— Jan. 

4 1 56% — Jan. 

27 63 -Mar. 

3 97 —Jan. 

28 187%- Jan. 

24 112 -Jan. 
28 35%— Jan. 

28 97%-Jan. 

5 73%-Jan. 
10 I 11%— May 
3i 30%-May 



187 127ft 



37 37 

120% 128% 
169 169 



42% 49 

51 61 

a s* 

165 $ 1 $% 



115 

165 

21 % 

74% 



18% 

40% 



5 ! 200 

5 ; m 

1 \\V& 

13 I 113% 
6 1 62% 
9 I 101 
10 I 96% 
10 13 

31 39 



116 

169 



1?% 



11 % 12 
30% 30% 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE . 



ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.-Conrtmied. 





Year 1898. 


Missouri Pacific 

Mobile k Ohio 


High. 


Low. 

22 

24 


N. Y. Cent, k Hudson River.. 


"W 


105 


N. Y. Chicago k St. Louis. . . . 


11*4 


• 1st preferred 


76 


65 


* 2d preferred 

N. Y., New Haven k Hartrd. 


40ft 


28 


201 


178ft , 


N. Y., Ontario k Western 


19*4 


im 


Norfolk k Western. 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 


« 


lift 
42ft 
4ft I 

19 



Year 1906. : Highest and Lowest in 1889. 



Mat, 1899. 



pref tr. receipts. 



Oregon Railway k Net. 

» preferred 

Oregon Short Line 



Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R 

People’s Gas k t’okc of Chic. 
Pitts., Cin. Chic, k St. Louis.. . 

• preferred 

Pullman Palace Car Co 



Heading Voting Tr. ctfs. 
• 1st prefered 



2d preferred.. 
Rome, Wat. Ogdens’ g.. 



8t. Louis k San Francisco. 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

St. Louis k Southwestern. 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 



Tennessee Coal k Iron Co. 
Texas k Pacific 



Union Pacific 

* preferred 

Union Pac., Denver k Gulf.. . 



Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling Sl Lake Erie. 

* preferred 



"Industrial” 
American Co. Oil Co 

* preferred 

American Spirits Mfg Co 

* preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

* preferred 

American Tobacco Co 

» preferred 



Consolidated Ice Co.. 

Federal Steel Co 

* preferred... 



General Electric Co 

International Paper Co. 

* preferred 

National I^ad Co 

• preferred 



Standard Rope k Twine Co.. 

U. 8. Leather Co 

* preferred 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

# preferred 



1 

Highest. 

SfciE 

144ft-Mar. 
19*2— Jan. 
79 -Jan. 
41 —Jan. 
m -Apr. 
»ft-Mar. 
»ft-Apr. 



-Feb. 



Lowest. High. Low. dating, 
4 89 -May 81 40ft 89 89 ft 

17 32 -Jan. 3 44ft 37 37 



29 121*4— Jan. 8 139 
28 12%— May 9 13*4 

23 65 -Mar. 7 67 

23 2914— May 24 i 8114 

20 199 -Jan. 19 215 
27 18ft— Jan. 3 1 27 

27 17ft— Mar. 17 2T 

2 61*4- Jan. 6 

18 6ft— Jan. 6 

16 42ft— Jan. 7 



56*4 I 8114— Jan. 28 i 75 -May 13 



12814 12914 

12*4 18 

06 66 

29ft 80 

212 215 

28*4 2414 



6114 8514 52 —Jan. 28 , 

78 65U, 76*4 -Jan. 23! 

48 19*!! 48 -J*n. 23 

46 21 1 55 -Jan. 30 

12814 110*4 142 -Jan. 23 
112 86I4 12914 — Apr. 8 
63*4 38ft | 88 -Jan. 23 

8414 57 i 98 -Jan. 23 

216 132 ! 164*4— Jan. 4 



25 —Jan. 24 
68 14— Apr. 4 
3814-Mar. 22 
I 132 —Apr. 25 

14*4— Feb. 1 
75ft— Jan. 26 
44ft— Jan. 31 
15 -Apr. 28 
3514— Apr. 1 
44 -Jan. 31 
14 -Jan. 18 
55 -Apr. 22 

68 -Apr. 18 
25*4— Mar. 1 

50*6— Feb, 21 
84ft— Jan. 23 
14ft— Jan. 6 

8ft— Jan. 24 
25ft — Apr. 5 
98ft— Jan. 24 
1114-May 9 

32*4— May 18 



34*4— May 31 
69 -May 9 
41 -Feb. 8 



Stocks: 







39ft— Apr. 
95 -May 


17 

9 


4lft 


& 


15ft— Mar. 
4114— Mar. 


13 

13 


146*4 


107ft 


182 


—Mar. 


20 


116 


103 


123 


-Mar. 


20 


SB 


83ft 

112ft 


229ft — Apr. 
150 -Mar. 


5 

0 


52 


27ft 


50ft— Jan. 


30 


52 


29 


75 


—Apr. 


8 


85ft 


69ft 


93ft -Apr. 


3 


97 


76 


122 — Apr. 17 


67 


48 


68ft— Jan. 


23 


95 


85 


95 


—Jan. 


5 


39*4 


26ft 


40ft — Jan. 


20 


114ft 


99 


115 


— Jan. 


21 


10ft 


3ft 


12 


—Jan. 


10 


8*4 


5ft 


8 


—Jan. 


28 


75ft 


53ft 


78 


—Apr. 


4 


48ft 


14ft 


57 


—Apr. 


5 


113ft 


60 


120 


—Jan. 


9 



43ft— Jan. 4 
122ft— Jan. 5 
101 -May 13 
43 -May 11 
80 -Feb. 10 
156 -Jan. 21 

19*4— May 13 
51ft-Jan. 7 
26ft— Jan. 7 
130 - Jan. 10 

8*4 -Jan. 6 
64 -May 13 
33ft -Jan. “ 
6ft— Jan. 



5 

4 

17 -Jan. 3 



27 —May 
1«4-Jan. 
40ft— Jan. 



86 -Jan. 9 
1714— Jan. 6 



714-May 26 
19 —May 24 
9014-May 31 
8ft — May 31 
24 -May 25 



-Mar. 6 
— Jan. 5 
May 27 
30 -May 27 
12314 — Jan. 4 
110 -Jan. 16 
08 -May 31 
132 -Jan. 4 

40*4— May 81 
46*|— Feb. 8 
72ft— May 13 

9514— Jan. 3 

85 -May 13 
78 -May 13 
28 -May 31 
1U -May 27 

7*4— May 30 

6 —May 10 

42*1— Jan! 5 
UI -Jan. 3 




31*4 
70*4 00 



Jig 1SB 

127*4 101 
55l| 43 

83ft 82 
161 156 

22*4 1»*4 
53 
14 29 

131 130*4 



U*4 


9ft 


71 


64 


88 


35 


3$| 




34ft 


27 


54 4 


10ft 

47*| 


63ft 


54 


23 


18ft 


SB 


40ft 

73*4 


8 


7ft 


23ft 


19 


m 


90ft 


8ft 


32 ft 


24 


38*4 


34ft 


95 


90 


13ft 


9*4 


37 


90 


168*4 


139ft 


118 


116 


220 


08 


145ft 


140 


47 


40ft 




50 

72ft 


120 


U4 


66ft 


35 


85 


78 


34ft 


28 


113ft 


HI 


10 


7 ft 






44 

83 

157*6 

2016 

131 

10 

70 

3516 

30 

SB 

57 

1816 

41ft 

74ft 



11714 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BOND8. 



Last Salk, Prick and Date and Highest and Lowest Priors and Total 
Sales for the Month. 



Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Ala. Midland 1st gold 6s 1028 

Ann Arbor 1st g 4’s 1996 

AtdL, Top. ft 8. P. 

'Aten Top ft Santa Fe gen g 4’s. 1996 ,136,835,600 ( 

registered f 

adjustment, g. 4’s .1996 t 

registered f 

Equip, tr. ser. A. g. 5>1902 
Chic, ft St. L. 1st 0’s.. .1015 
Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5% 1964 
Atlanta ft Danville 1st g. 5’s i960 




Last Sale. 



Mat Sales. 



Price. Date. High. Low.l Total . 



MAN 10094 Mar. 26. '99 
Q J I 98 May 81,TO 



989s 8794 



51,728,000 



750,000 

1.500.000 

1.600.000 
1,238,000 



Ato 10394 May 31, TO 10894 10094 

At o 101 Mar. 29, *99 

not : 8194 May 31, *99 8394 81 

nov ! 88 Feb. 20, *99 

j a j 

mas 

jtjuu Jan. 20, *99 

j a J 102 May 31/99 102 102 



B. ft O. lstB’s (Parkersburg br.), 1919 f jtruvifwk 
f . Trust Co. cfS f 3 ’ 0UU ’ 000 



.1886-1925 



Trust Co. cfS 
g. 5’e 

coupons off. 

registered 

8peyer ft Co. eng. cf. dep. 

Trust Co. cfs 

con. g. 5*s... 1968 

registered 

J.P.M. ft Co. cfs. dep’lt 

Trust Co. cfs 

bonds of loan of 1858 ext. 
to 1935 at 4S Tr. Co. cfs. 

I * sterling 6£ loan of 1872 due 
1 1902 Trust Co. cfs 

* sterling 6* loan of 1874 due 

1910 Trust Co. cfs 

* 494* terml. bonds. 1894 

Trust Co. cfs 

* sterling 494* loan of 1883 

(Philadelphia Branch). 

* ster. 5* loan of 1077 due 

1927 (B. ft O. ft Chic.) Tr. 

Co. cfs 

Balt!. Belt, 1st g. 5’s int. gtd., 1990 
W. Virginia ft Pit ts. 1st g. 5’s. . . 1900 
Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Oen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 494’s, 1930 
Ak. ft Chic. June. 1st g. int. g. 5’s. 1900 i 

* coupons off 

* Tr. Co. cfs 

Pittsb.ft Connells villelstg. 4’s. .1946 

* Trust Co. cfS 

. 1st 7* bds 1898 Tr. Co. cfs. 

* con. 6* bonds Tr. Co. cfs. . 
B ft O. Soutbwest’n 1st g. 494’s, 1990 

* Trust Co. cfs 

* coupons off 

* S’w’nRy 1st con g 494s 1990 

* Trust Co. cfs 

* coupons off 

* 1st inc. g. 6’s, series A .2043 

* • Trust Co. cfs 

* 1st Inc. g. 5’s, series B.2043 

* Trust Co. cfs 

B.&O.S’ w’n Term Co. gtd g 5e . . 1942 

* Trust Co. cfs 

Ohio ft Miss. 1st con. 4’s 1947 

* Trust Co. cfs 

* coupons off 

* 2d con. 7’s 1911 

* Trust Co. cfs 

» 1st Spr’gfleld div. 7’s, 1905 

* Trust Co. cfs 

* 1st gen. 5e 1982 

l • » Trust Co. cfs 



177,000 

8,480,000 

£518A06 



17,000 



i 116 Jan. 18/99 
I 115 May 15, TO 
115 Oct. 5, TO 



10,000,000 



11,968,000 FA a 



i 



1,161,000 
] £1,921,800 
j £1,990,000 
| 8,500,000 

j £2,400,000 

i £1,382,200 

6 , 000,000 

4,000,000 

700,000 

2,500,000 



i 

\ 

J- 2,536,000 

£1,419,000 

£1,362,000 

10,667,0u0 



A A O 

MAS 
MAN 
JAD 
A A O 

|J A D 

MAN 

A A O 
FA A 

MAS 



120 Jan. 18, TO 
120 Feb. 1,TO 
120 May 15, TO 
11894 Sept. 7, TO 
116 Aug ^2, TO 
11494 July 29/98 
125 May 17, TO 



120 Nov.l8,TO 



1,500,000 Iman 

I 

J A J 

i 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



10,511,000 



1 

r 
I 
J 

I 8,651,000 nov 
' ‘ 9 . 055,666 dec ‘ 



10694 Mar. 8/99 
111 Dec. 12, ’95 
10494 July 1/92 
111 Feb. 28, TO 
10294 Nov. 21, TO 
106 Aug. 9/98 
116 Jan. 19/99 
10794 July 28, TO 



106 Mar. 13,TO 
94 Jan .£7/99 
3294 Jan! 11/99 



1 , 200,000 

‘ 2 , 015,666 



MAN 

J A J 



2,952,000 a A o 



1,984,000 man 
‘ 406,666 J A D 



12 Feb. 23, TO 
1194 Feb. 10,TO 
106 Nov.30/98 



118 115 



112 Jan. 30/99 i 



120 



125 



12894 May 22,TO j 12894 
128*4 May 24, TO 1 128*j 
10494 May 19/99 10494 
104 May 18.TO 104 
89 Feb. 4, TO i .... 



12894 

128 

10494, 
104 ! 



20,000 

£666 

1 * 0,656 



,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 
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THE BANKERS* MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 

for the month. 

Not a. —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 



Amount. 



/nf’sci 



Last Salk. 



Mat Salks. 



Date. High. Low. Total. 



Brooklyn Hapk) Transit g. 5*s. ..1045 
RklynCity R. R. 1st con. ft's 1016. mi 
Bklyn Qu. Co. A Sur. 1st con. gtd 

g.Va 1041 

Brunswick k Western Is g. 4’s. . . . 1066 

Buffalo, Rocta. k Pitts, g.g. 5*s, 8 .1887 

i . deb. 6*s 1047 

Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6*s. .1021 

• oosaa. Ist6’s, 1022 

Clearfield k Mab. 1st g. g. Vs. . ..1043 
uff. k St.Mary’sB’w’n 1st g. 5s. .1927 
Buffalo k Susquehanna 1st g. 5’s, 1013 
• registered 



Price. 

6.626.000 A A o J1154 May U254 HO 

4.378.000 J A j! 11754 Apr. 5,*90 



2,255,000 MAS 
3.000,000 J A J 



4.407.000 

1 , 000,000 

1.300.000 

3.020.000 
660,000 

1,000,000 

J 1.211,500.; 



106 May 36, *99 107 
74 Sept. I.*06 ... 



106 



Mas HO May ia,*00 110 110 

ra a i» * May 1V0» USB 128* 

j a D 120 May 15,*00 120 120 

ja J 12154 May 96, *96 

r a A 106 May 12,*00 106 106 

a a o 100 Feb. 27,*96 .... .... 

a a o , 



150.000 J a D 140 Aug.21*05 
1,006.000 A a O 105 Jan. 6,*00 



11154 U0 
111 11054 



r a a 
r a a 

MAS 
MAN 

4.000. 000 ; OCT 1 

7.000. 000 OCT 1 

4.000. 000 | OCT l 



7,000,000 

16,500,600 



9154 May 12,*99 
06 Apr. 26, *06 

11654 Mar. 28, *06 

*9654 May 3i,‘*09 

*4054 May 8L*00 
14 Apr. 25, *99 
6 May 3l,*90 



0154 ^154 10.000 



96 

mi 

«44 



9594 

*4054 

*6* 



101 10054 

10954 1005*! 



Burlington, Cedar R. AN. 1st Vs, 1006 6,500,000 J a d 110 May 31.W 110 10954 

( • con. 1st A col. tst 5’s.. .1984 ) 7 worm* Aao \\]H May 26, *06 11754 117 

J . registered ,7jffiO,uuu, a a o ; llOtf Feb. OW 

, Minneap*s A St. Louis 1st T s. g, 1927 
l Ced. Rap la. Falls A Nor. 1st 5 r s .l921 

Canada Southern 1st Int. gtdVs, 1006 13,030,000 j a J 11154 May *7,*00 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g.4*s.l048 2,500,000 J a D 

Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Qa. c. g. 5*a, 1067 4,880,000 man 

Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g. 6*s. 1045 t 
f • registered 91,000 A26,000 1 ) 

con. g. 5*s 1045 f. 

con. g. 5*a. reg.fl ,000 A $5,000 \ 

1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1045 1 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 1045 

8d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 1045 

Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5*s 1046 I 

Mobile div. 1st g. 5*s. . ..1946 j 
Mid. Ga. A Atl. div. g 58.1047 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 

' * 1st consolidated 7’s. ..1890 8,836,000 qj 

. convertible 7’s 1902 1,167,000 

• con. deb. 6*s 1906 432,600 

• gen. g. 5’s 1907 ( 4JLfi®4 000« 

. registered. t J 

Lehigh A W.-B. con. assd. 7’s.. .1900 5^84,000 

• mortgage 5’s 1912 2,601,000 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5*8, 1921 4,967,000 

Lehigh A H. tt. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l920 1,062,000 

N. J. Southern int. gtd6*s 1899 411.000 

Oen. P. ex g.5*s Speyer ACo.cfs, A .1898 , 2,995,000 

' . BCD.... 1899 3,383,000 

• E 1898 3,997,00 J a J 

. FG HI.. 1901 15,508,000 1 

• San Joaquin br.gO’s.. 1000 924,000 I A A o 

• Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs. . . . 5,156,0Uu 

. gtd. g 5’s ...I960 4.279,000 , A A o 

• Speyer A Co. eng/ctfs 8,004.000 

• land grant g5*s 1900 501,000 |A a o 

• Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs 1.703,000 

. Cal. A O. div. ex. g.5*s, 1918 1,188,000 

• Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs. . . . 9.152,000 

Western Pacific g.tt’s 1899 539,000 

■ Speyer A Co. eng. ctfs — 2,196,000 

North. Ry. (Cal.) 1st g.6's, gtd.. 1907 8,964.000 J A J 

l . gtd. g. 5’s 1938 4,800,000 AAO 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7*s 1936 1,500,000 J A J 

Ches. A Ohio 6's, g.. Series A 1908 

Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 



840.000 j A J 05 Dec. 23, *96 
1,000,000 ! J A J 99 July 6,*98 

418.000 | J A J 1 8654 Sept. 6, *98 



101 May 17,*90 
10954 May 3, *99 
11254 Mar. 30, *99 
12054 May 31, *99 
118 May 27,*99 
102V| May 5, *99 
100 May 6,*09 
114 Apr. 27, *09 

104 * ’ Nov. i3,**06 

10354 Mar. 15, *99 
1064a May 31, *90 

1 Feb. 28, *90 

Mar. 23, *99 , 
Mar. 29, *99 
May 31,*99 
Sept .16, *96 
May 27,*99 
Apr. 10,*99 
Apr. 19, *99 
10154 Dee. 6, *97 
12254 May 27,*90 
10454 Apr. 5, *99 ' 
10554 Apr. 15,*00 
94 Nov. 3D, *97 
10554 Dec. 19, *98 
10844 Dec. 13, *96 



121 
118 
10254 10254 
100 100 



10854 106 



J A J 
j A j 



2.000,000 AAO 117 Apr. 11*09 

^ 2,000,000 AAO 11854 Mar. 2, *99 

1st con. g. 98 1939 1 g« mm /vw> 1 M A N 119 May 26,*99 

registered , i 35 * 858 * 00U man 11854 Mar. 15,*09 

Gen. m. g. 454’s 1992 t oinfinrm A 8 9454 May 31, *99 

registered \ ^’ U60 ' 000 [MAS 9254 Jan. HW 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 6,000,000 j A J 107 May 31,*99 



2d con. g. 4’s 



. 1980 1,000,000 j A J 97 Dec. 2,*98 



11354 

12544 



12254 



11954 

95 

19754 



113 

122 



118 

0654 

1*07*’ 



56,000 



1000 

"iooo 

7.000 

’ io’ 660 



2L500 

55.000 



50.000 

23.000 



879,000 
*178.666 
* iiooo 



11044 1 

117 



20,000 

L000 

*581,666 

30,500 

30.000 

11.000 



286.00C 

27*666 

161666 



12054 ! 01006 



120,000 

’561666 

**fl7’66o 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Principal 
Due . 



• Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 | 

• Warm 8. Val. 1st g. 5’s, 1941 

• Elz. Lex. A B. 8. g. g. 5’s, 1902 | 

Chicago A Alton s’king fund 0’s. 1903 j 

f Louisiana A Mo. Riv. 1st 7 ’b 1900 

< . fid 7 ’b 1900 | 

t Miss. Riv. Bdge 1st a fdg. 6’s. . 1912 



Chicago, Burl. A Quincy con. 7’s.l908 

• 5's, sinking fund 1901 

• 5’s, debentures 1913 1 

• convertible 5's. 1903 ; 

• (Iowa div.) sink. Fd 5's, 1919 

• 4’s. 1919 

• Denver div. 4’s 1922 i 

. 4’s. 1921 ! 

• Chic. A Iowa div. 5’s. . . .1905 

• Nebraska ex tensi’ n 4’s, 1927 

• registered 

• Han. A St. Jos. con. 0’s, 1911 
Chic. Burl. A Northern, Ist5’s.l926 

Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. f’d c’y. 0’s. 1907 
< » small bonds. i 

* 1st con. 0’s. gold 1934 

• gen. con. 1st 5’s. 1937 j 

* registered. 

. bicagoAlnd. Coal 1st 5’s.... 1906 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. , 
i Lomsv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 0’s. .1910 
« Chic. Ind. A Louisv. ref. g. 5’s. .1947 ! 
( • refunding g. 0’s 1947 

Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul. 

Mil. A 8t. Paul 1st Ts $ g, R.d. .1902 

* 1st 7’s £ 1902 

* 1st m. C. A M. 7’s 1908 

Chicago MU. A St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 

• 1st 7’s, Iowa A D, ex, 1908 

* 1st 0’s, Southw’n div., 1909 s 

* 1st 5’s, La. C. A Dav. ..1919 

• 1st 8o. Min. div. 0’s. . . .1910 I 

• 1st H’st A Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 

• 5’s 1910 

• Chic. A Pac. div. 0’s, 1910 

* 1st Chic. A P. W. 5’s, 1921 

* Chic. A M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 

• Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 

* Chic. A Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 

* Wis. A Min. div. 5’s.. .1921 ! 

• terminal 5’s 1914 

• Far. A So. 0’s assu 1924 j 

• cont.si’k. Td 5’s 1910 ! 

• Dakota A Gt. S. 5’s. ..1918 

• g. m.g. 4’s, scries A... 1969 

• registered 

• gen. g. 3%’s, series B.1969 i 

• • registered.. 

• Mil. A N. 1st M. L. 0’s, 1910 

* 1st convt. 0’s 1913 | 

Chic. A Northwestern cons. 7’s. .1915 

* coupon gold 7’s 1902 

* registered d. gold 7’s . 1902 

* sinking fund 0’s.. 1879-1929 , 

* registered 

• 5’s 1879-1929 1 

* registered | 

• debenture 5’s 1983 1 

• registered 

* 25 year deben. 5’s 1909 , 

* registered 

* 80 year deben. 5’s 1921 

• registered 

» extension 4’s 1880-1920 

* registered i 



Last Sale. 



Mat Sales. 



i ^ | Price. Doit. High. Law. Total. 

050.000 jj A ji 96% May 27, *98 

400.000 j M A 8 101% Apr. 29, ’99 

3.007.000 | M a s 102*4 May 31.TO 103 102% 25,000 

1.722.000 J A J 1 106 May 5/99 108 108 1,000 

1.785.000 ! r A a 1 104 Feb. L*90 

300.000 man 100% Feb. 24,TO 

501.000 A A O 105% Oct. 30/95 



28,924,000 

2.315.000 

9.000. 00C 

3.590.000 

2.818.000 

9.050.000 

5.856.000 

3.150.000 

2,a»,ooo 

] 26,110,000 

8 . 000 . 000 | 

8.241.000 | 

| 2,989,000 I 

2.653.000 I 
\ 9,707,000 -? I 



110 May 3 
105 Mar. I 
110% May 1 
1 142% May 
110% May 2 
100% May 2 
! 106 May 2 
! 100 Apr.l 
! 107% Jan. 1 
111% May 3 
97 May 
123% May 3 
107 May 1 



111 109% 

142% 141%; 
110% 115% 
100% 105% 
105 lu3 , 



111% 109% I 

123% 121%! 
107 105% 



110% Apr. 21/99 

1 112 Apr. 2/90 

134 Jan. 23.TO 

115 May 31,TO 115 118 

; 103% Nov.18/98 

107 Feb. 23, TO 



8,000,000 j a J 

8.177.000 j A J 

4.700.000 | j a J 



[■ 1,931,000 

1.114.000 

8.702.000 

2.970.000 

4.000. 000 

7.432.000 

5.077.000 
000 

8 . 000 . 000 

25,340,000 

3.083.000 

2.840.000 

1.360.000 

4.755.000 

4.748.000 

1.250.000 
509,000 

2.856.000 
I 23,010,000 



121 % 121 % 



2.155.000 

5.092.000 

10.308.000 
[ 9,820.000 

i 0,009,000 
J- 7,197,000 
\ 9,800,000 
j- 5,900,000 
| 10 , 000,000 
i 18,032,000 



110% Mar. 20/99 | 

105% May 24/99 108% 105 
118% May 24, TO 118% 115 



108 May 2 
120 Feb. 
108% May 2 

108 May 
108% Apr.l 
121% May 3 

I 115% Nov.3 
123% May 2 
132% May 2 

109 Mar. 1 
123 May 
123% May a 
121% Apr. 2 
112% Apr. 2 
115% Dec. 1 
122% May 2 
118% May 1 
127% Ian. 2 

1 106% July 
| 118% May 1 
I 1U% May 2 
105% Feb. 1 



123 122% 

124 122% 



122 % 121 
118% 117% 



118% 118 
114% 113 



1121 Dec. 27/98 
126 Jan. 30/99 



144% May 12, TO 144% 142% 
115 May 24.TO 115 114% 

114 Apr. 14/99 

122% Mar. 13, TO 

117% Oct. 24/90 

100% Apr.27.TO 

105% Mar. 28/90 



114 Apr. 14/99 
122% Mar. 13, TO 
117% Oct. 24/96 
100% Apr.27.TO 
105% Mar. 28/99 
122 May 18/99 
119% Dec. 27/98 

108 May 12/99 
109% Mar. 19/97 j 

! 117% May 22/99 
107 Nov. 20/95 I 

109 May 9/99 
100% Feb. 20/90 I 



122 


121% 


3,000 


108* 


1*08 ‘ 


8,000 


118 


117% 


4,000 


109' 


100*' 


*1,666 
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TUB BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS. -Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Prine i& Amount. ; 



Last Sale. 



Mat Sales. 



I kite. High, Low.' Total. 



• gen.g. 3%’s .1987 

• • registered 

Eacanaba A L. Superior 1st fl-§, .1901 

Des Moines A Minn. 1st 7's 1907 

Iowa Midland 1st mortg. 8's. . .1900 

Winona A St. Peters 2d 7's 1907 

Milwaukee A Madison 1st 0's. ..1906 
Ottumwa C. F. A St. 1st 6’s... ..1909 

Northern Illinois 1st 5's 1910 

Mil., Lake Shore A We’n Dt 6’s.iwn 

• con. deb. 5’a. 1907 

• ext. A impt. s.Cd g. 5'sl929 

• Michigan dlv. 1st 0's.. 1984 

t Ashland dlv. 1st 0's.. . . 1925 

• income 

Chic., Rock Is. A Pac. 0's coup.. .1917 

• registered 1917 

• gen. g. 4’s 1988 

• registered 

Des Moines A Ft. Dodge 1st 4’s.l905 

• 1st 1906 

• extension 4 s 

Keokuk A Des M. 1st mor. 5’s. .1988 

• small bond 1928 

Chlc.,St.P., Minn.A Oraa.con. 0's. 1980 
1 Chic.. St. Paul A Minn. 1st 0's. .1918 
\ North Wisconsin 1st mort. 0's.. 1980 

f St. Paul A Sioux City 1st 0's 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4*s. .1947 
Chic. A Wn. Ind. 1st s’k. Td g. 0’s. 1919 



* iren’l mortg. g. 0’s 

Chic. A West Michigan R'y 5*s. ..1981 

• coupons on 



* ?o«mn man 108% May 81,-99 10094 108% 
f Qr 108 Nov.19/96 

456.000 j a j 107% May 28,-98 

800.000 r a A 187 Apr. 8/84 

1.085.000 A a O 108 Oct. 21. *98 

1.582.000 van 127 Apr. 17,*90 

1.600.000 Mas 117% Feb. 8,-90 

1.800.000 M a 8 111 Jan. 5,*90 

1.600.000 Mas 113 Apr. 24/98 

5,000,000 M aN 140% May 24, *99 140% 139% 

436.000 r a a IG.H4 Feb. 24.-97 

4.148.000 r a a 125% May 24,'99 125% 128 

1.281.000 J a J 138 Dec. R'HI 

l/JOU.OUO m as 142% Apr. 25,-99 

50U,0UU MAN 112 Apr. 27,-96 

[ 1rY | /w» J a J 135% May 22,-99 135% 134% 
\ U,100,000 j k j 134% May 19,-99 134% 184% 

t it cn nnn J A J 110% May SLW 110% 109 

\ 47,971,000 j k j 107% Apr. 0/99 

1.200.000 J a J 98% May 1,-99 9 8% 98% 

1.200.000 J a J 88 May 9,-98 83% 83 

672.000 J a J 98% May 18,-99 98% 98 

I 2,750,000 a a o 114 May l«/99 114 114 

i A a o 100 Apr. 15,-97 

13.832.000 JAD 140 May 24,-99 141% 189% 

2.581.000 MAN 184% May 8,-99 134% 134% 

800.000 J a J 140 Mar. 28/98 

0,070,000 A a o 132 May 27,'99 132 181% 

13,000,000 J a J 101% May 81/99 102% 100 

783.000 MAN 108 June22/98 j .... .... 

9.868.000 QM 122 May 5,-99 1 123 122 

l 5,753,000 J A D 98% Mar. 18, TO 



31,009 

20,000 

3y508,000 



Cin.. Ham. A Day. con. s'k. f*d Pa. 1906 

i . 2dg.4%'s 1907 

1 Cin., Day. A Ir'n 1st gtd. g. 5*s..l941 
City Sub. R'y. Balto. 1st g. 6’s.. ..1922 
Clev., Ak’n A Col. eq. and 2d g.6's.l90O 
Clev. A Can.Tr.Co.ctfs. 1st 5’sfor.l9!7 

Clev.,Cln.,Chic.A St.L. gen.m. 4's.l990 
f • do Cairodiv. 1st g. 4’s.. 1999 

St. Louisdiv. 1st col. trust g.4's.l990 < 



• registered \ 

Sp’gfleld A Col. dlv. 1st g. 4's. ..1940 
White W. Val. dlv. 1st g. 4’s. . . . 1940 
Cin., Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4's. 1991 
Cin., Ind.. St. L. A Chic. 1st g.4's.l936 ♦ 

• registered \ 

• con. 6’s 1920 



Cin.,8'duskyAClev.con.lst g.5’sl928 
Ind. Bloom. A W., 1st pfd.rs. .1900 
Ohio. Ind. A W., 1st pfd. 5’s. . . .1938 



Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 1 
l » Income 4's 1990 

Clev., C., C. A Ind. con. 7's 1914 i 

f * sink, fund 7’s 1914 I \ 

1 • gen. consol 0's 1934 I I 

, * registered i 

i Cin.. 8p. 1st m. C.,C.,C.AInd. 7's.l901 
Clev.,Lorain A Wheel’geon.lst 5’sl983 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 l 

• registered ( 

Col. Midld Ky. 1st g. 2-3-4’s 1947 

• 1st g. 4’s 1947 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4’s. . .1929 
Conn., Passuinpsic ltiv's 1st g.4's,1943 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7’s .1907 
Syracuse. Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7’s..l»B 
Morris A E«t**ex 1st m 7’s 1914 

• bonds, 7's .11410 

• 7's 1X71-1901 

• 1st o. gtd 7’s 1915 I 



996.000 

2,000,000 

3.500.000 

2.430.000 

730.000 

1.907.000 

7.574.000 

5.000. 000 

9.760.000 

1.085.000 

050.000 

4.000. 000 

7.685.000 

731.000 

2.571.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

500.000 

8.108.000 
4,000,000 



A a O 119 Oct. 26,-96 
J A J 108% Mar. 13,-97 
man 113 May 5/99 
JAD 105% Apr. 17,-96 

f a a 

91 May 81,-99 



jad 95% May 31,-99 
J a J 95% May 27,-99 
w ^ v . 101% May 31,-99 
99 May 4/99 
MAS 87 Oct. 22,-96 
j A J 87 Aug.31,-98 

j a J 96% Apr. 24/99 
„ „ 103% Mar. 90,-99 
^ r 95 Nov. 15,-94 
man 107% June 30,-93 
J A J 118% May 81,-96 
J A J 103% Apr. 29,-99 



85% May 31,-99 
30 May 81**99 



95% 94 
95% 95% 
1(B 100 : 

99 99 



118% 118%, 



85% 84 

31 30 



3,205,000 -J 

1,000,000 

4,300,000 



<1250,000 

1 , 011/00 

17,500,000 

1,900,090 



jad 135% May 11,-99 
JAD 119% Nov. 19/89 
J A J 132% Nov.26,-98 

A a o i08% Fe b. 10,-99 
A A o 107 Dec. 27,-98 
j a J 130 Feb. 16,-99 



j a J 64 May 24/99 
j A J 74 May 20,-99 
f a a 86% May 31.-99 
A a o 102 Dec. 27,-93 



24,000 
l 31,000 
1,188,000 



3.007.000 M A 8 1 124 Nov. 7,-98 I ... 

1.966.000 a AO 120 July 23,-98 ... 

5.000.000 MAN 143 May 26,-99 143 

281,000 j a .i 109 Nov. 23, *97 ... 

4.991.000 A A o 108% May 19,-99 108^ 

2 151 (00 J A Di 145% May 1/99 145V( 



i l I r Id (|nn J * U| 1. to 

registered..... t ix.iai/w j a dI 140 Oc£. 20,-98 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Wnc ^l Amount. 



r A . A Last Salk. 
Int'nt 

Paid. Da/e. 



I N. Y m Lack. A West’n. 1st 0’s... 1921 12.000,000 ! J A J 14 2)4 May 18,*» 

) * const. 5*s 1983! 5,000,000 if 4 A 118)4 Apr. 5, *90 

l . terml. imp. 4’s 1983 i 5,000,(00 MAN .... ........ . . . .. 

Warren 2d 7*s 1908 750,000 | A a o 108 Aug. 1,*96 



Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

* 1st Penn. Di v. c. 7*s. . . 1917 

* reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. Ts 1906 

* registered * 

. 6*s 1906 

* registered 

Kens. A Saratoga 1st c. Ts 1921 

1st r 7*s 1921 

Denver Con. T’way Co. 1st g. 6’s. 1933 

i Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6*s....l910 
Metro porn By Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
enver A Rio Grande 1st g. Vs .. 1900 

• 1st con. g. 4*s 1996 

• con. g. 4)4*8 I® 06 

« impt. m.g.5’s 1928 

Des Moines Union By 1st g. 5*s. .1917 

Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1996 

• ft. 4s 1995 

Duluth A Iron Range 1st 6*s 1987 

* registered 

. 2d 1 m 6s. 1916 

Duluth, Red Wing A 8’n 1st g. 5’s.l92» 
Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5's. . 1937 

Elgin Joilet A Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 

Erie, 1st. mortgage ex. 7*8 1897 

2d extended 5*s 1919 

3d extended 4)4*8 1923 

4th extended 5’s 1920 

5th extended 4*s 1928 

1st cons gold 7*s. 1920 

1st cons, fund c. 7*8. ...1920 

Long Dock consol. 6’s 1953 

Buffalo, N. Y. A Erie 1st 7’s 1916 

Buffalo A Southwestern m6’s..l908 

• small 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g 5’s 1909 

Chicago A Erie 1st gold 5*s 1982 

N. Y.LE.AW. Coal A R. R. Co. 

1st g currencyd’s. 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. A W. Dock A Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 0*s. 1913 

N. Y. A Greenw’d Lake gt g 5*s..l946 
• small 

Erie R.R. 1st con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 

• registered 

• gen. lien 3-4s 1996 

• registered 

N.Y., 8us.AW. 1st refdg. g. 5*s..l987 

. 2dg.4J4’8 1987 | 

• gen. g. 5*s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5,000 each , 

Wilkesb. A East. 1st gtd g. 6*s. .1942 
, Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 0*8.. . 1910 

Eureka Springs R*y 1st 0*s, g 1933 • 

Evans. A Terre Haute 1st con. 6*s.l921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

t Mount Vernon 1st 0's. ..1923 
• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5’s.. . 1980 
Evans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. . ..1926 

Flint A Pere Marquette m 6*s 1920 

• 1st con. gold 5’s 1939 

* Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.. 1989 
Florida Cen. A Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 
* 1st land grant ex. g 5’s. .1930 

* 1st con. g 5's 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 4)4'8. 1941 
Ft. Worth A D. C. ctfs.dep.lst ftV .1921 
Ft. Worth A Rio Grande 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Galveston H. A H. of 1882 1st 5s..l9l3 



! [ 5,000,000 -j 

1 1 

f 

!» 



i 

3.000. 000 ] 

7.000. 000] 

2 . 000 . 000 ] 

730.000 

1.219.000 

918.000 

1.934.500 
28,650,(00 

4.348.000 
8.1U3^00 

628.000 

900.000 

14850.000 
0,734,000] 

2,000,000 

500.000 
4.000,000 

7.417.000 

2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.018.000 

2.926.000 
709,500 

16,890,000 

3.699.500 

7.500.000 

2.380.000 

1.500.000 

2.800.000 

12,000,001 

1,100,000 

3.306.000 

1.452.000 



M 

i 

j- 30,000,000 1 ] 
!■ 30,927,000 



M k 81 
M 4 8 
A k O' 
A 40 
A k O 
A k O 
MAN, 
M k N 
A k O 
J k 3 
3 k 3 
MAN 
J A 3 
3 A 3 
J A D 
MAN| 
|J A D 
J A Di 
| A A o: 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
jJ 4 J 

MAN 

MAS 

MAN 

MAS 

A A O 
J A D 
MAS 
MAS 
A A O 
|j A D 
I ( JAJ 
, 1 JAJ 
A A O 
MAN 

^MAN 



146 Sept.l3,*98 

143 May 4,*96 
120)4 Apr.21,*99 
128)4 Feb. 12. *94 
115 May 2,*99 
114)4 Apr. 25, ’99 
150)4 May 31,*99 
141 May 6, *98 
92 Jan. 24, *99 



105)4 May 5,*99 
104 May 31, *99 
112)4 May 31, *99 
108 H May 27,*99 
108 Apr. 27,*99 
67 Mar. 24,*95 



109 May 26,*99 
101)4 July 23,’89 



92)4 Feb. 11,*98 
114)4 May U.*99 

110 Apr. 25, *99 
117 Apr. 4, *99 
121 May 25,*99 
112 Nov.ll,*98 
123)4 Mar. 30, *99 
100)4 Apr. 14,*99 
144)4 May 24, *99 
143 Dec. 30, *98 
139)4 Apr. 14,’i!9 
140 Feb. 6, *99 



106 Feb. 8, *99 
114)4 May 16, *99 



JAJ 



3.750.000 

453.000 

2.546.000 

2 , 000 , 000 ] 

3,000,000 

8.500.000 

500.000 

3.000. 000 

2.223.000 

375.000 

450.000 

1.591.000 

3.999.000 

2.600.000 

3.083.000 

8.000. 000 

423.000 

4.370.000 

1.000.000 

8.170.000 

2.863.000 

2,000.000 



JAJ 
JAJ 
j JAJ 
t JAJ 
JAJ 
I FA A 
! F A A 
MAN 
j**N 
I J A Di 
A A O 
FA A I 
JAJ 
A A O 
AA O 
A A O 
JAJ 
, A A O 
MAN 
A A O 
,J A J 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 



102 Aug. 31, *96 
109 Oct. 27, *98 

93)4 May 31 ,*99 
93)4 May 25.’99 
73 May 31,*99 



111 May 10, *99 
92)4 Aug .25, *98 
97)4 May 19,*99 
111 Oct. 0,*98 



108 May 
120 May 
65 Nov 
124 Apr. 
108 May 
110 May 
96 Sept. 
10214 May 
123)4 May 
103H May 
108 May 
101 Mar. 



81, *99 
3, *99 
.10, *97 
24, *99 
20, *99 
10, *93 
.15, *91 
24, *99 
31 ,*99 
18, *99 
31, *99 
26, ’99 



Mat Sales. 



High. Low Total. 



142)4 142 



115 115 

150J4 IfiOH 



105)4 105)4 
104 102 

112)4 U0 
1U6J4 107)4 



109 106 

114)4 114)4 

121” 121* 

144)4 144* 
H 4 C 4 113)4 



8,000 



2,000 

* 2.000 



10,000 

349,600 

75,000 

126.000 



21,000 



17,000 

1,666 



15,000 



40,000 



80)4 May 14,*96 
106 Mar. 11,*98 
85 May 31.’99 



j A j| 
lAAO 104)4 May 31, *99 



104$ ^*— 




126,000 

107,000 

29,000 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam.. Amount. {*£' 



Last Salk. 



Mat 8 albs. 



Geo. k Ala. By. 1st pref. g. 5*s. . .1*46 

• 1st coo. gas 1*46 

Oa. Car. k N. By. 1st gtd. g. 5*s. .1*87 
Hock. Val. By. 1st con. g. 4H’s. . .199* » 

♦ * registered s 

) Col. Hock’sVaJ. lstext. g. 4*s.l848 
Houston E. k W. lex. 1st g 5*s. .1908 



Illinois Central, total out* 

standing 918.960.000 

. 1st g. 4*8 18*4-1961 

• registered 

• 1st gold 3)4*s 1961 

• registered 

• 1st g3ssterl. £600,000..1961 

[ • registered 

• collat. trust gold 4’s. . 1962 



ww * Price. Date. High. Low . J Total. 

t* 80. 00 a a o 106 Dec. 12,*88 I i 

2.822.000 J a J 

MML0U0 J * J Ml May 12.^89 101 101 I LOOO 

J A J May 81, *90 1 10814 101)4 i U88.000 



1.401.00U A ft O 107 May 8,’W IOT 105*4 
^TDOIOOO M*N U* May 81,1)9 1«W 101 



regist’d 

ool.t.g.4sL. 
registered . 
col, trust 2- 



g.4sL.N.O.ATex.l963 



• col, trust 2-10 g. 4*s. . .1904 

• registered , 

• West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1961 

• registered 

• Louisville dir.g. 3)4*8. 1968 

• registered 

• 8t. Louis dlv.g. 8*s.... 1961 

• registered I 

■ g. 3)4*8 1961 

• registered 

• Cairo Bridge 4*s g 1960 

• registered 

Middle div. registered 6’s 1921 

• Sp’gtleld div lstg 8)4*8,1961 i 

• registered 

Chic., 8t. L. & N. O. gold 5*s. . . .1961 

• gold 5*8, registered I 

. g.8H*s. 1961 

• registered 

• Mempb. div. 1st g. 4*8, 1961 

• registered 

Belleville A Carodt 1st 6*s 1928 

8t. Louis, South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1981 
Carbond’e & Shawt*n 1st g. 4*8, 1932 

led., Dec. A West. 1st g. 6’s 1986 

Indiana, III. A Iowa 1st refdg. 5*8.1948 
Internat. A Gt. N*n 1st. 6*8, gold. 1919 

. 2d g. 6’s. 1906 

. 8dg.4*s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5*s 1W 

Kansas C. A M. R. A B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 6*8 1929 

Kan.C.Pitt.AGulf 1st A col. g. 5*s 1923 

Lake Erie A Western 1st g. 5*s. . .1637 

» • 2d mtge. g. 6’s 1941 j 

* Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5’s. . 1946 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 1997 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4)4*8.1940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 6*8.1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1963 

• registered 1933 

Lehigh A N. Y.,lst gtd g. 4*s 1945 

« registered 

< Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6*8 1914 

1 " ** g. gtd 5*s 1914 

Lit. Rock A M., tr. co. ctfs. for 1st 
g. 6*s 1937 

Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1981 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1981 

f Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1988 

| • Ferry 1st g. 4)4’s 1922 

• g. 4’s 1932 

I * deb. g. 5*s 1984: 



1.500.000 

2.499.000 

2.500.000 
16,000,000 

24.679.000 

4.806.000 

5.425.000 

14.320.000 

4.909.000 

6^21,0 0 

8,000,000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

16.555.000 

1.352.000 

8.500.000 

470.000 

638.000 

241.000 

1.824.000 ; 

2.600.000 

7.964.000 

6.598.000 
2,722,500 

6.572.000 j 



116)4 May 25, *99 
1 12)4 Nov. 23, *98 
107 Apr. 29, *99 
, 102W Apr. 15, *98 
I 92)6 July 36, *99 

! i06 ’ May 22,*99 
, 104% Jan. 30. *99 
| 1061* May 24, *99 

I i66)i 8ept ^28,*98 

ii2)4 May 25, ’*99 | 

ioiiiMay 17, *99 

9i )4 May 22, *99 

i04H May 3lV*99 
1(0)4 Apr.28,’99 
101 H Sept. 10,*96 I 

i23* * May 24, *99 



115)4 114 



128% May 8, *99 I 
123 Sept.l2,*97 
100 Apr. 15, *99 

ioiii Feb. iV,*98 



61)4 May S 
114)4 May J 



125 123 

, 94 91 

6254 «1 
1 115 113 



3,0(0,000 I A A O 

22,578,000 a a O] 66 May 25, *99 



07)4 66 



7.250.000 

3.625.000 

2.500.000 | 

5 , 000,000 

15.000. 000 | 

10.000. 000 i 

10,290,000 

2.000. 000 ! 

750,000 

1.250.000 



120% May 81,*90 121)4 120 
108** May 81, *99 109 108)4 

102)4 May 26,*99 102)4 102)| 
104 Aug. 8,*98 

109)4 May si, *99 ; li6)4 108)4 

ii3i*‘ Mar.i3,'*99 1 I!!! 



96 


Feb. 


7,*99 i . . 
| .. 


98 


Feb. 


V99| .. 


....... 


100 


May 31, *99 100 



3594 May 31, *99 , 35)4 



3.610.000 1 Q j 124)4 May 22, *99 124)4 124)4 

1.121.000 Q J I 

3.000.000 j a d 100)4 May 26,*99 j 102 100)4 

1.500.000 Mas 100 May 25, *99 100)4 100 

325,000 j a D 91 8eptJ37,*97 

1,500,000 ' j a D 100 May26,*97 l 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Princ ^ \ Amount. ££? 



Last Sale. 



Paid. 



Mat Sales. 



N. Y. A Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5’s, 1937 

* 3d m. Inc. 1927 

N. Y. B*kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1985 
Brooklyn A Montauk 1st 6’s — 1911 

# 1st 6’s 1911 

Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 

1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 
N. Y. B. Ex. tt. 1st g. g’d 5’s. . . .1943 
^ Montauk Extens. gtd. g. 5’s. . .1945 ; 
Louisv’e Ev. A St. Louis I 

t 1st con.TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.l939 i 
t Gen. mtg. g. 4’s. 1943 j 

Louls.ANash.Cecillan brch. 7's..l907 
N. O. A Mobile 1st 6’s, 1x30 

2d 0’s 1930 

E., Hend. AN. lste’s. .1919 

general mort. 6’s 1930 

Pensacola di v. 6’s 1920 i 

St. Louis div. 1st 6's. . .1921 

2d 3*s 1980 

Nash. A Dec. 1st 7s. . .1900 I 
So. A N. Ala. si’g fd.6s.1910 I 

con. gtd. g. 5’s 1936 

gold 5’s 1937 | 

Unified gold 4’s. 1940 

registered 1940 | 

ooU. tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1908-1918 
Pen. A At. 1st 6’s, g. g, 1921 , 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
L.A N. A Mob.A Montg | 
1st. g. 4%s 1945 , 

• N. Fla. A 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 

Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s 1987 ! 

L.AN. Louv.Cin.ALex. g. 4%’s, 1931 



Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 

Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s. 1930 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s — 1908 
. 2d 6’s 1899 

Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5’s, 1934 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1913 

Metro. St. Ry. gen. col. tr.g. 5’s. . .1997 
' B’way A 7tn a ve. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1997 



1,000,000 

1,726,000 

250.000 

750.000 



8 

no 

MAS 

MAS 



200.000 J A J 

300.000 J A J 



2,432,000 MAS! 



M A 8 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
M A 8 
MAS 
MAS 
J A J 
A A O 
F A A 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
F A A 
MAN 



435.000 

5.000. 000 

1.000. 0m> 

1.990.000 

9.794.000 

580.000 
3,500,(00 

3.000. 000 

1.900.000 

1.942.000 

3.678.000 

1.764.000 



14,994,000 ’ 
12,500,000 
2, "53,000 
5,129,000 



4.000. 000 MAS 

2.096.000 I F A A 

6.742.000 J A J 

3258.000 | M A N 

3.000. 000 ; M A 8 

4.000. 000 
24,665,000 



J A J 
A A O 



10,818,000 ! J A J 
4,000,000 MAN 



registered 
Columb. it 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 

* registered 

Lex ave &Pav Fer 1st gtd g5’s, 1993 

• registered 

Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4’s 1911 

• 1st con. inc. 3’s. 1939 , 

. 2d 3’s 1939 I 

• equip. & collat. g. 5’s. . . .1917 
Mexican Internat’l 1st con g. 4’s, 1942 

Mexican Nat. 1st gold 6’s 1927 I 

• 2d inc.0V*A” 1917 cou p.due 
March 1, 1886, stamped 1%* paid 

. 2d inc. 0’s “B’\. 1917 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6’s 1910 

• registered 

Mil. Elec. R.&Ligbt con.30yr.g.5’s.l926 ! 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st g. 7’s. 1927 i 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1634 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7s 1909 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. 7’s. . .1910 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s 1921 



II 



2.544.000 
3,000,000 

12,500,000 

7.650.000 

3.000. 000 

5.000. 000 



J A D 
J A J 

F A A 
J A D 
J A D 

MA 8 
MA 8 
MA S 

MA 8 



59.011.000 1 J A J 

17.072.000 I JULY 

11.310.000 JULY 
960,000 A A O 

4,635,000 MAS 



11.075.000 

12.265.000 
12,265,000 

1.313.000 
0,103,000 

950.000 
5,000,000 

1.015.000 

636.000 

1.382.000 



J A D 
MAS 
A 

J A D 
J AD 
F A A 

J A D 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
J A A 



Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5’s., 1936 I o one mn , - , 
• stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. f J * J 



Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total . 


100 Jan. 17,*99 
106% July 9, *97 
107 Jan. 31, *99 




.... 










167% juiyie/’oe 

100% Apr. 27, *99 










.... 












i 56 May 22,’99 


60 


56 


20,000 


9 Mar.28,’99 








106 Nov. 11, *97 
13214 May 31, *99 


132% 


132% 


£666 


122 May 18, *99 
117 NovJ82,’98 


122 


120 


24,000 


120% May 17,’96 
107 Apr. 19, *97 
125 Dec. 7, 97 
07 May 25,*95 
105% May 22, *99 
92 % Sept.30,’96 




120% 


9,000 








105% 


106% 


*5.666 


108% May 12, *99 


109% 


106% 


12,666 


107% May lS,^ 
98% May Sl,^ 
83 Feb. 27,*93 
98% May 26,’99 
112% May 26, 'OS 


107% 

99% 


*8 


2,000 

232,000 


99% 

113 


98% 

U2% 


2SL000 

10,000 


106 May 18, ’99 

109% July 18, ’98 
108% May 25, *99 


106 


108 


7,000 


108% 


107% 


30,666 


96 May 25,’99 
103 Jan. i8,*98 


90 


96 


8,000 


109 Mar.19,’98 








109% May 81 ,*99 


110% 


109 


408,000 


121 May 31, *99 


121 


120 


32,000 


101% May 24,’99 


101% 


100% 


18,000 










122% May 31, *99 


128 


122 


187,000 


128% May 27,’9» 
112% May 29, *98 
125 May 17,*99 


124 


mi 


29,000 


125** 


125 


1,000 


125% May 26,’99 


126*’ 


125% 


13,000 


68% Jan. 4, *99 
22% May 17,’96 
12% May 18,’99 








22% 

18% 


»“ 

11% 


121,000 

198,000 


87% May 31,*99 

90 Mar. 0,*95 
15 Dec. 7,*98 


88% 


87“ 


196,000 














14 Apr. 5, *99 
97 Feb. U,*97 








•••• 






105% Feb. 16,’ *99 
150 Apr. 20, *99 








114% May 26,’99 
125 Jan. 27, ’99 

127 Jan. 27, *99 

128 Dec. 12, *98 


ns** 


113% 


81,000 


102 Mar.26,’87 


.... 


.... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Minn., S. S. M. * Allan. 1st g. 4*8.1906 

• stamped pay. of lnt. gtd. 

Minn., 8. P. k 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4’s. 1838 

• stamped pay. of lnt. gtd. 



Minn. 8t. K*y 1st con. g. 5’s. 



.1010 



Missouri, K. k T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1000 

f • 2d mtge. g. 4*s 1000 

| • 1st ext gold 5*s 1044 

* of Texas 1st gtd g. 5V1942 

* Kan. C. & P. 1st g. 4’s. 1000 

* Dal. k Waoo 1st g.g. 6*sl040 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s. . . 1006 

Tebo. k Neosho 1st 7’s 1006 

Mo Kan. k East’n 1st gtd. g. 5*8.1942 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con.g. 6’s.. .1020 

' 8d mortgage rs. 1006 

trusts gold 5*8 1017 

registered 

1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

registered 

Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*8.1938 

• 2d extended g. 5*8. 1938 

Verdigris V’y Ind. k W. 1st 5*8.1026 
Leroy k Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5*s . 1926 
St. L. k I’rn. Mt.lst ex. 4*4’s. ..1897 

. 2d. ext. g. 5*8 1946 

• g. con. R.R. k 1. gr. 5*81931 

• stamped gtd gold 5*8. .1961 

Mob. k Birm- prior lien, g. 5*8. . .1045 

• small 

• inc.g. 4*8 1045 

• small 

Mobile k Ohio new mort. g. 6*8. .1927 
r * 1st entension 6*s 1927 

• gen. g. 4*s 1938 

• Montg’rydiv.lst g.5*a. 1047 

8t. Louis k Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1031 



Nashville, Chat, k 8t. L. 1st Vs.. .1013 
. 2d 6*8. 1901 

# 1st cons. g. 5*8 1928 

. 1st 6*8 T. & Pb 1917 

. 1st 6*8 McM. M. W. k A1.1917 

• 1st g.0’8 Jasper Branch.1023 



Amount. 



j- 8^80,000 

j- 6,710,000 

4.060.000 

80.718.000 

20,000,000 

008,000 

2 . 686.000 

2.500.000 

1.840.000 

558.000 

187.000 

4.000. 000 

14.004.000 

8 . 828.000 

[ 14,376,000 

[ 7,000,000 

7.000. 000 

2.573.000 

750.000 

520.000 

4.000. 000 

6.000. 000 

24.269.000 

6.945.000 

374.000 
226.U00 

700.000 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

074.000 

9.547.000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

6.300.000 

1.000. 000 

6.213.000 

300.000 

750.000 

871.000 




Last Sale. 

Price. Date . 

04 Apl. 2, *06 
8994 June 18, *91 



Dec. 18, *96 



May 31, *90 
May 31, *00 
Apr. 27, *90 
May 25. *00 
May 23, *99 
Apr. 27,*00 



J AD 

a A o 104*4 May 26, *00 



MAN 

MAN 
MAS 
M A 8 
F A A 
F A A 
MAS 
F A A 
MAS 
J A J 
F A A 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



11 m May 20,*99 
116 May 27, *00 
08 May 81, *90 



01 May 31, *99 



108** May 2, *00 
115 Apr. 20, *00 



106** May 23, *99 
105 May 20, *90 
111 May 31, *09 
111*4 Mar. 13,*99 



J A J 130*4 May 7, *09 
j A d 122 May 23, *90 
q j 86*4 May 3 1, *00 
f a a 10894 May 19, *00 
mas 88 Dec. 17, *06 



j A J 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



182*4 Apr. 8, *90 
105*4 Nqv. 9, *07 
103 May 81, *00 



108 

115 



Mar. 24, *96 
Mar. 22, *90 



N. O. k N. East, prior lien g. 6*8.. 1915 1,320,000 j a a o 106*4 Aug. 13, *94 



N. Y. Cent, k Hud. R. 1st c. 7*8. .1003 * 
f * 1st registered 1908 f 

• debenture 5*s 1904 \ 

• debenture5*sreg j 

• r eg. deben. 5’s.. ..1880-1004 

• debenture g. 4*8. . 1800-1906 

• registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s. . .1005 » 

• registered 1 ( 

• g. mortgage 3*4s 1907 [ 

• • registered 1 f 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.*4s. .1998 i 

• registered | 

Lake Shore col. g. 3*4s 1908 | j 

• registered i 

Harlem 1st mortgage 7*s c 1900 f 

» 7’s registered 1900 f 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4's. 1966 f 

• reg. certificates i 

West Shore 1st guaranteed 4's / 

» registered f 



10.446.000 

5,853.800 

706,000 

8.128.000 

4,181,500 

33.723.000 

18.511.000 

90.588.000 

12 . 000.000 

1,650,000 

50,000,000 



J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
J A D 
I J A D 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 
F A A 
1 F A A 
F A A 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
F A A 
.1 A; J 
.1 A J 



115*4 May 31, *90 
115 May 31,*99 
108 May 20, *99 
113*4 Jan. 26, *90 
108*4 Peb. 21, *98 
106 May 3,*99 
10494 Feb. 5, *08 
104*4 May 25,*99 
1049* June 30, *08 
1129* May 31,*90 
112*4 Apr. 14, *09 
101*4 May 27, *99 
100 May 25, *99 
102*4 May 27,*00 
102*4 May 31, *00 
106 Mar. 14, *99 
103 May 10,*99 
108 May 7, *07 

iii*4 May 31, *90 
114*4 May 31,’O0 



Mat Bales. 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


06 


94 


1,080,500 


68 


65*4 


466,000 


MUA 


87% 


219,000 


79 


77 


13,000 








106 


108 


66,000 


110 


116*4 


121000 


116 


114 


24.000 


99 


08 


50,000 


08 


90*4 


28,000 


108*4 


108*4 


5.000 


106*4 


106" 


13,000 


105 


105 


2,000 


111*4 


10094 


1601000 








130*4 


120 


80,000 


122 


122 


2,000 


108$ 


86 

107*4 


158.000 

45.000 


106’* 


105& 


81,000 


115*4 


115 


26,000 


115 


115 


20.000 


108*4 


108 


8,000 


105" 


106* * 


1000 


10494 


10494 


5,000 


11294 


U194 


198,000 


10194 


100*4 


286,000 


100 


100 


11.000 


108 


101 


510,000 


102*4 


10094 


24.000 


103" 


100" 


1000 


B8 


114 ' 


121000 


rm 


110,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nike. 



Pri "rh£f ^ mount - 



Beech Creek 1st. g. gtd. 4*8. . . . .1906 

• registered 

. 2d gtd. 6’s 1906 

• roistered 1 

Clearfield Bit. Cool Corporation, j. 



Int'st 

Paid. 

I 



Last Salk. 



Mat Salks. 



Price. Date. 



High. Low. Total. 



c (wvj ! J Jk J 106 
5,000,000 : j k ji 106 

500,000 J ft J .... 

J ft J 



Nov. 5, *98 
June 17, *96 



1st s. f. int. gtd g. 4'sser. A. 1 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 6*8.1942 
R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 < 

coup. g. bond currency S 

Nor. k Montreal 1st g. gtd 5*8.. 1916 
R. W. ft O. Ter. R.lst g. gtd 5*s.l918 
Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5*s.l915 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4’s.. 1922 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1991 
Carthage A Adiron lstgtd g. 4*sl981 
N. Y. A Putnam 1st gtd g. 4’s. .1998 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5*s 1927 

Lake Shore A Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*s.l906 
Lake Shore con. 1st 7*s. 1900 / 

• con. 1st registered 1900 i f 

• con. co. 2d 7*s. 1903 » 

• con. 2d registered 1908 \ 

' ^ 1907 !• 

registered. 



770.000 

38,100 

300.000 

9.061.000 

130.000 

376.000 

400.000 

1.800.000 
2,600,000 
1 , 100,000 
4,000,000 
1 ^ 00,000 



Cin. Sp. 1st gtd L. 8. ft M. 8.7*8.1901 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd g. 6*8. . .1988 
Mahoning Coal R. £ 1st 5*s — 1984 



Michigan Cent. 1st con. 7*s 1902 i 

• 1st con. 5*8 1902 

. 6*s. 1900 

• coup.5*s 1981 

. reg. 5*8. 1931 

t mort. 4*s 1940 

• mtge. 4’s reg 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 6*s. . .1969 I 
N. Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*8.1907 

• registered 



N. Y., N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4*8.1903 

• con. deb. receipts $1,000 

• small oertifs $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5*s 1937 

New Haven and Derby con.5*s. .1918 
N. Y. A New England 1st 7*8. 1905 

. 1st 6*s 1905 



| J A J; 

J ft J 
J ft D 
A ft O 
A ft O 

j A ft O, 

man! 
!r ft a 1 

J ft J 
I M ft Si 
J ft D 

j A ft Oj 

A ft O' 



924.000 r ft a; 

9.153.000 

8.725.000 | | 

28.158.000 j J * 

1.000. 000 A ft O 

840.000 J ft Ji 

1.500.000 I J ft j! 

8.000. 000 I M ft N 

2.000. 000 | M ft Nl 

1.500.000 M ft s 

8,576,000 j- |q 

2,600,000 1 i "J * J .\ 

476,000* > ft d! 

19.425.000 Ji 



96 July 28, *98 



129 May 26, *99 



129 128% 



113 Apr. 13, *94 
107 Aug .13, *98 
100 Mar. 14, *94 | 

i03 ' May 22,*96 
123% Dec. 20, *96 ; 

121 Apr. 28, *96 

107 May 15,*99 
106% Feb. 20, *99 
117 May 1,*99 
116% Jan. 5,*99 
112 May 23, *90 
111 Apr. 27, *99 
1 08% Dec. 1,*97 

121 Oct . 24 , *98 
110 May 27, *99 

108 May 9, *90 

122 Feb. 25,*98 
121% June 21, *98 
121 Dec. 6,*97 
106 Feb. 25, *98 

106 Jan. 7, *98 

107 May 27, *99 
106% Apr.l9,*99 



107 
117 " 



110 

108 



107 
117 * 

lift* 



109 

108 



19,000 



107 10614 



5,000 

'3,666 



2.000. 000 J ft D 10414 Oct. 7, *97 

15,007.500 a ft O 185 May 31, *99 186 185 

1.430.000 184 Apr.20,’99 

2.838.000 ; M ft N 126% Aug.26,*97 

575 000 | M ft N ; 115% Oct. 15, *94 i , 

6.000. 000 j ft j ! 121 May 31,*99 121 121 | 

4.000. 000 J ft J! 115 May H,*99 115 114% ! 



221,000 



26,000 

2,000 



186,000 



15,000 



1,000 

2,000 



N.Y.,Ontario A W*n con. 1st g. 5*sl980 1 4,765,000 ; J ft Dj 108% May 31,*99 106% 107% 

Refunding 1st g._4’s. . . ..1992 j 12,856,000 M ft s| 106% May 31,*99 106 104 



Registered $5,000 only. 



M ft s| 101% Nov.0O,*98 



I 



N.P. 1st m.R.R.ALG.8.F.g.c.6*s. .1921 
registered 



I 

IL87K J ft J 119% Apr. 12, *99 
5,875,000 Jijll7 Ck*. 16 ^ , 



f . registered ■ ( w ’° ,u * uw J ft j 117 Oct. 15, *98 , 

\ St. Paul AN. Pacific gen 6*s. . . .1923 I 7 ^ ^ t r ft A 131% May 15,*99 131% 131% 
1 . registered certificates.... f 7,965,000 Q F 130 Sept 28, *96 



180,000 

886,000 



2,000 



N. P. Ry prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4*s. .1997 I Q J 106% May 3l,*99 106% 108% 1,416.500 

f . registered \ 88 * 981 * 000 , Q J 104% May 12,*99 104% 103 | 23,000 

J . gen. lien g. 3*s 2047 » M ^ ^ Q F 67% May 81,*99 68 66% 1 884,500 

1 . registered f 56 * 000 * 000 I Q p 05% May 16,*99 , 65% 65% 12,000 

l Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 1,538,000 QMCHj 96 May U.*99 96 94% 40,000 



Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l903 
Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5*s — 1941 



3,871,000 ij ftj 119 Apr. 21, *99 

830,000 man 107% May 22,*99 | 107% 107% , 



2.000 



Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 0*8.1981 

• New River 1st 6*s.. 1982 

• imp*ment and ext. 6*s. . .1984 

• Sci’o Val A N.E.Ist g.4’s,1969 

• C. C. A T. 1st g. t. g g 5*sl922 



7283,000 MAN 130% Feb. 27, *99 . . . 

2.000. 000 A ft o 128 Nov.25,*98 . . . 

5.000. 000 r ft A 119 Mar. 15, *99 . . . 

5,000,000 JAN 99% May 31,*99 100 

600,000 J ft j 101 Feb. 23.*97 . . . 



96% 52,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. Principal A JntVrt 

Due. ^moum. paid 

Norfolk k West. By 1st con. g. 4s. 1906 1 a a o 

• registered > 2i.ffiB.000 a a o 

* small bonds. ) Ago 



Last Salk. 



Mat Salks. 



Price . Date. 


High 


Lotc. 


TotaL 


95 May 81,*99 


96 


94 


606J0D 



Ohio River Railroad 1st 5*s 1906 2,000.000 , i a D 102V4 Jan. 

* gen. mortg. g6’s 1967, 2,428.000 a A o 85 Dec.l6,*96 



Omaha k St. Lo. 1st g4's 1901 2,876,000 a j 75 May 26,*99 I 8114 65 ! 90,000 



Oregon Ry. k Nav. 1st*. f. g.6*s..l9U9 
Oregon R. H.k N a v. Co.con. g 4*8.1946 



Oregon Short Line 1st g. 6’s. 1982 1 

I Utah k Northern 1st 7’s. 1908 

• g. 5's 1998 

Oreg. Short Line 1st con. g.5’s.l946 

• non-cum. Inc. A 5's. 1946 

• non-cum. inc. B.&col. trust 



881,000 j a J 113 May 27, *99 114 
19,481.000 j a d 10494 May 81, *99 106 



13.651.000 f a a 132 May 26, *99 182 

4.998.000 J A J 1 121 June 18, *96 | ... 

1.877.000 j a j 102 May 24,*94 ... 

10.337.000 j A J 113% May 31,*99 113^ 

7.185.000 sept, mi May 24,*99 89H 

14.841.000 OCT. 7014 May 24,*99 71 



Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5*s 1946 4,446,800 j a d j 108 May 26,*99 i 108 105H 



Panama 1st sink fund g.4 14’« — 1917 
• s. f. subsidy g 6*s. 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
f Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414’s, 1st. .... . .1921 



L 859,000 A a o i I 

1,611,000 MftN 101 14 Dec. 2L*91 



I to is? (Ui J k J 118 May 22, *99 118 
C 1^*487,000 j k j ] 11394 Mar. 23, *99 ... 



gtd .34 coi.tr.reg. cts.. 1987 ; 5,000,000 , x a 8 , 11414 Feb. 15,*99 



Pitts., C. C. k St. Louis con. g 4U’s 

. Series A 1940 

. Series B 1942 

• Series C 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

Pitts., C. k St. Louis 1st c. 7 *s..1>«jU 

• 1st reg. 7*s 1900 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne k C. 1st 7*s. .1912 | 

• 2d 7 s 1912 

• 3d 7*8 1912 

Chic., St. Louis, k P. 1st c. 6’s. .1932 

• registered 1 

Cleve. k Pitts, con.s. fund 7*s..l900 

• gen.gtd.g.414'8 Ser. A. 1942 

• Series B 1942 

E.&Pltts. gen.gtd.g.3HsSer.B..1940 

» • » C..1940 



10,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

2,000,000 

4.883.000 , 

6 . 868.000 

2.917.000 

2.546.000 

2 . 000,000 

1.506.000 j 

1,310,666 

3.000. 000 | 

2.000. 000 1 

2.280.000 , 

1.118.000 I 

4.455.000 

5.389.000 

1.400.000 



11414 Apr. 13,*99 i .... 

1 11544 May 12, *99 1 11544 
1118 Nov. 23, *98 ' .... 

107 Dec. 80, *98 .... 

10544 Apr. 13, *99 .... 

, lUOl* Apr. 23,*97 .... 

' 141 Mar. 29, *99 1 .... 
•4014 May 1,*99 1 1401a 
128 AugJ*,*U5 .... 
113 May 14, *96 .... 

110 May 8, *92 .... 

108 Apr. 19, *98 1 .... 

113 Apr.l8,*95 j .... 



! 107 May 18, *96 
I 108 Nov. 10, *97 



65 


30,000 


113 

1 mi 


3.000 

324.000 


131 


37.000 






* 58 * 

70 


155.000 

212.000 
209.000 


105H 


19.000 






11714 


8,000 


.... 




U514 


12,000 


14014 


A0 DO 






.... 










1 



Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4*s. . . 1983 
' con. sterling gold 6 per cent . . . 1906 
con. currency, 6’s registered... 1906 

con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

• registered 

- con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Clev. k Mar. 1st gtd g. 414*8 1935 

U’d N . J . RR. k Can Co. g 4*s . . . 1944 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lstgtdg.4*s,1986 
. Sunbury k Lewiston 1st g. 4’s. . 1936 



1.675.000 I 108 May 12,*97 

28,762,000 j a D 

4.718.000 . Q M 15 1 1 



** WO * UUU QMcb 

3,000,000 I m a n I 



1.250.000 Max 111 July 8, *97 
6,646,(00 gas 11514 Feb. 14,*98 i 

1.300.000 I FA A 1 

50U.OOO j a j, 



Peo., Dec.AEv.Tr.Co.ctf.lstg.6’8.1980 

• Ev.div.Tr.Co.cf lstg.0’8.1920 

• Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d mort 5 s. 1926 

• * 1st instal. paid 



1.140.000 |j a J 101 Mar. 29, *99 I 

1.433.000 I M a s 94H May 5, *99 9414 9414 i 

• 1,851,000 , m a N I 20 Dec. 20, *98 



Peoria k Pekin Union 1st 6*s 1921 

. 2dm 414*8 1921 



1.495.000 Q F 128 Apr. 28, *99 : 

1.499.000 MAN 100 May 16, *99 1 100 100 



Pine Creek Railway 6*s 1982 3,500,000 I j a D 137 Nov. 17,*98 I 



Digitized by " 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 

Due, 


Amount, 


fnt’st 

Paid. 


Last Sale. 


Mat 8ales. 


Price Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6’s. 1922 

Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6’s. 1922 

Pittsburg A L. E. 2d g. 5’s ser. A. 1928 

Pittsburg, McK’port A Y. 1st 0’s, 1982 

\ * 2d g. 6’s 1934 

1 McKspt A Bell. V. 1st g. 6’s 1918 

Pittsburg, Pains. A Fpt. 1st g. 5’s, 1916 
Pitts., Shena’go A L. E. 1st g. 5’s, 1940 
# 1st cons. 5’s. .1943 


2;400,000 | a a 0 
i,440,ao j a j 

2.000. 000 a a 0 

2,250,000 J a J 

900.000 J a J 

600.000 j a j 

1.000. 000 j a j 

3.000. 000 a a 0 

408.000 J a J I 


107% Oct. 28, TO 
121 NovJ88,TO 
112 Mar.25.TO 

117 May 31,’89 



90 Oct. 10, TO 1 
112% Dec. 9, TO 
98 July 14,’97 


.*.*!.* !.*.’! 




1 



Pittsburg A West’n 1st gold 4’s, 1917 

. J. P. M. A Co., ctfs 

Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 



Reading Co. gen. 

• regisi 

Rio Grande West’n 1st g. 4’s 1939 

* Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l917 
Rio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s, L939 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 3-4, 1940 
Salt Lake City lstg. sink fu’d6’s, 1913 

8t. Jo. A Gr. Id. 1st g. 2.342 1947 

St. Louis A San F. 2d 6’s, Class A, 1906 

2d g. 6’s, Class B 1906 

2d g. 6’s. Class C 1906 

1st g. 6*s P. C. AO 1919 

gen. g. 6*8. 1931 

gen. g. 5’s 1981 

1st Trust g. 6’s 1987 

Ft. Smith A Van B. Bdg. 1st 6’s, 1910 

Kansas, Midland 1st g. 4’s 1987 

St. Louis A San F. R. R. g. 4’s. .1996 
* 8outh’n div. 1st g. 6’s . 1947 

8t. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 

• 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs. . . .1989 

8t. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.6’s. 1937 

• gtd. gold 5’s 1987 

8t. Paul A Duluth 1st 5’s 1913 

. 2d 5’s 1917 

* 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 



8t. Paul, Minn. A Manito’a 2d 6’s..l909 

* Dakota ext’n 6’s. 1910 

• 1st con. 6’s 1933 

* 1st con. 6’s, registered 

• 1st c.6’s, red’d to 4%’s 

* 1st cons. 6’s register’d. . . . 

• Mont, ext’n lstg. 4’s.. 1937 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st 6’s 1922 

Montana Cent. 1st 6’s int. gtd . . 1987 

• 1st 6’s, registered 

* 1st g. g. 6’s 1937 

t registered 

Eastern Minn, 1st d. 1st g. 6’s. .1908 

* registered 

Eastn. R’yMinn. N.div.lstg.4’s.l940 

* registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 5’s. 1988 

• registered 



San Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lst g.5’s, 1947 ! 
San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 

Sav. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6’s. .. 1934 
* 1st g. 5’s 1934 

8ea board A Roanoke 1st 5’s 1926 I 

Carolina Central 1st con. g. 4’s.l949 I 

Sod us Bay A Sout’n lst5’s, gold, 1924 I 



1.958.000 J a J 100 May 24.TO 

7.747.000 i 90% May 81, *99 | 

1.562.000 MftK 



100 90 % 

99% 99% | 



23.000 

42.000 



. 4’s 1997 { 

’ I 



62,456,000 



j a j 
j a j 



88% May 31, TO 
87% Mai*. 14, TO 



89% 86% 3,656,000 



15.200,000 J a J May 31, TO 

550.000 A a o 88% May 31.TO 

1.850.000 J a d I 104 May 2, TO 

4.510.000 j a J 73% May 23,TO j 

297.000 j a jl ( 



0O74 7TI 

104 104 l 

73% 73 % 



3.500.000 J a J 

500.000 tf a N 
2,709,500 MAN 

2.400.000 

1.028.000 

7.807.000 
12,292,000 

1.099.000 

304.000 

1.008.000 

6.388.000 J a D 

1.500.000 A a O 

20.000. 000 m a w 

9.000. 000 J a J 

2.480.000 JAJ15 

1.138.000 I J a J 

1.000. 000 f a a 

2.000 000 1 a a o 

1.000. 000 J a D 



81 May 24, TO 81% 81 



8,000,000 

5.676.000 

| 13,344,000 
j 21,833,000 
j 7,805,000 
2,150,030 
6,000,000 

2.700.000 
j 4,700,000 

5,000,000 

3.625.000 

4.940.000 

3.872.000 

4.066.000 

1.780.000 



lAtO 

man 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
ja d 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
a a o 
a ao 
a a o 
j a d 
j a j 

Mas 

j a j 

a a o 
a a o 



112% May 9, TO 
114% May 23, TO 
113% May 17, TO 
118 May 23, TO 
125% May 25, TO 
112 May 31,TO 
100% May 24, TO 
105 Oct. 4, *96 

88 May 25, TO 
100% May 25, TO 

[ May 31, TO 
{ May 27, TO 
[Mar. 9, TO 
Mar. 20, TO 
Feb. 8, TO 
May 25,’90 
101% May 31, TO 



113 % 



113% 112% 

125% 124” 
112 110 % 
100 % 100 % 



88% 87 
102 100% 






118 118 
102 100 



121% May 22, TO 1 121% 121% 
122% May ll.TO 122% 122% 
140 Apr. 7. TO I 
137% Feb. 23, TO 
119 May 81, TO 1 119% 119 
106 Nov. 4.TO 
106 May 4,TO 108 
104 Jan. 27, TO .. 

127% Feb. 8, *98 | . . 

134% Mar.18.TO 
115 Apr. 24, ’97 ] .. 

115 Feb. 15, TO .. 



110% Apr. 27, TO I 



L20 Apr. 11, TO 



106% May 12,TO 106% 106% 
100% Oct. 2U,’97 



125% Feb. 15, TO 
112 Mar. 17, TO 



2.500.000 j a J | 104% Feb. 5.TO 

2.847.000 j A J I 

500,000 J a J 105 Sept. 4,*86 1 



248.000 

187.000 

3.000 

5.000 



81,000 

1,000 

5.000 

12,000 

47,666 

181,000 

1.000 



107,000 

4,000 

1.657.000 

3.022.000 



2,000 

85,000 



11,000 

6,000 



108 



72,000 

1,66b 



27,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last tale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not a. —The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Southern hiviilc Co 

GaL H arris b’gh A 8. A. 1st g 6*»..19lo 

• MgTi.. 190.'> 

• Mex. A P. div 1st g5*§.1961 
House A T C 1st Waco A NTi. .Mtti 

• 1st * 5*s int. gtd 1967 

• con. *6 slot, gtd 1912 

t gen. g 4*s int. irtd 1961 

Morgan's La A Tex. 1st g 6*s. . . .I960 

. istrs i9i* 

N. Y. Tex. A Mex. gtd. 1st g 4*s..l912 



Oreg. A Cal. 1st gtd. g 6*s... 1967 

San Ant. A A imnPasalJtgtdg 4*8.1943 
Tex. A New Orleans 1st 7*8 1906 

• Sabine div. 1st g fl*s. . .1916 

• oon.gS*s 1948 



8outh*n Pac. of Aria. 1st 6*s 1909-1910 
South. Pac. of Cal. 1st g 6*8.1906-12 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5*s... 1967 

• stamped 1906-1907 

Austin A Northw*n 1st g 5*s. . .1941 



Amount. 



Int'* 

Paid. 



Last Sac*. 



Mat Salms. 



Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 



4.766.000 

1.000,000 

13.418.000 

1.140.000 

6.877.000 

3.456.000 
4*297,000 

1.494.000 
6 , 000,000 
1,446,600 

18.842.000 

18.886.000 

1.660.000 

2.575.000 

1.660.000 



10 , 000,000 

8UA77A00 

6^96,000 

12,788,000 

1.960,000 



r a a 

J A D 
MA N 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 
II A 8 
J A J 



114 

110 

10B 

126 

118 

IU 



Apr. 28, *99 
Peb. 27,*99 
May 31, *99 
June29.*9S 
May 24, *99 
May 31,*99 



89% May 31, *99 
12044 Ff 



189 



Feb. 17,*98 
Jan. 21, *99 



I 



108 10244 m000 



118 112 
111 111 
88% 87%’ 



62,000 

1JJ00 



106 Mar. 28,*99 
82% May 81, *99 
116 Dec. 14, *98 
106% Nov. 17,*97 1 
106 May 81,*90 



j a J 118% May 3L,*99 
A t o 118% Dec. 17,*98 
MAN 106% Mar. 3,*99 

107 May 26,*99 

j A J 100% May 27, *99 



84 8044 | 4561)00 

106% loo ’ iiooo 

113% 113% 136,000 



107% 106% 236,000 

100% 100 115.000 



So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4*s. . J987 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. 1st 6*s....l911 



Southern Railway 1st con. g &*s.l994 
registered. 



5.600.000 

4.180.000 



J A J 
J A J 



113% Nov. 28, *98 



I 



• Memph.dlv.lstg.4-4%-5 , s.l996 

* registered.... 

Bast Tenn. reorg. Uen g 4*s. . . .1988 

• registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 6*s 1918 

Atl. A Char. Air Line, ineome..l9U0 

Col. A Greenville, 1st 5-0*s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. A Ga. 1st 7*s. . .1900 

• divisional g 5*s .1990 

• con. 1st g 5*s 1966 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 6-6*8 1922 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 6*8 1926 

Rich. A Danville, con. g 6*8 — 1915 

• equip, sink, rd g 5*8, 1909 

• deb. 5*8 stamped. 1927 

South Caro'a A Ga. 1st g. 5*8 1919 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6*8. .1906 

• small 

• ser. B 6*8 1911 

• small 

• ser. C 6*s 1916 

• small 

• ser. D 4-6*8 1981 

• small 

• ser. E 5’s 1986 

• small 

. ser. F 5*8 1981 

Virginia Midland gen. 5*8 1986 

• gen.5*s. gtd. stamped. 1926 

W. O. A W. 1st cy. gtd. 4*8 1984 

W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6*s 1914 

Spokane Falls A North.lst g.6*s..lfl89 
8taten Island Ry 1st gtd. g 4%s..l948 



If 



27.869.000 

5.088.000 j 

4 . 500.000 

1,000,000 ! 

750.000 

2,000,000 | 

3 . 128.000 

3.106.000 | 

12.770.000 1 

5.660.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

818.000 | 

3.368.000 I 

54250.000 
600,000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 ! 

960,000 

1.775.000 

U10,000 

2.892.000 

2 . 466.000 

1 . 085.000 

2.531.000 



110% May 31, *99 1 11144 
; 106% Mar. 2l,*99 i .... 
| 108% May 19,*99 , 108% 

i06% May 6, *99 108% 



! 112% Aug. 
104 May 
117 Mar. 
106% May 
117 May 
116% May 
I 124% May 
124% May 
125% May 
100 Mar. 
106 Apr. 
109 May 



17, *97 

24, *96 

18, *99 

25 , *99 i 
9, *99 

31. *99 
1,*99 

19, *99 

26, *99 
17,*99 
24, *99 
26, *99 



106% 

117 

118% 

124% 

125 

135% 



109 



109% 


754,000 


i«* 


2.000 


108% ( 


a.ooo 














105% 


18,000 


117 


1 ,000 


116% 
124 % 


48.000 

5.000 


124 


34,000 


125 


31,000 


!!!.’ 1 




108 


80,000 



1 109 Jan. 12, *99 I 



I 114 May 25, *99 
IWi M*y 13,^99 



90 
1 120 



23, *99 
May 11, *99 



114 

us% 



120 120 



U8% 

ml 



22.000 

5,000 

’£666 



2.812,000 J A J 
500,000 1 J A D 



Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4%*s.l939 7,000,000 I A A o 109 Oct. 13,*98 * 

1 . 1st con. g. 5*8 1894-1944 4,500,000 FA A 114% May 8, *99 114% 114% 

) 8t. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5*8. 1900 3,500,000 a A o 108 Oct. 27,*98 

Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g 6*8.1914 444,000 Q JAN 105% Dec. 18, *96 

Te ^m. T^xSrk^ftoFi 1 WHh ! 3 - 3W - 000 - * * ' «W4 May ft.W 105* 105* 

• 1st gold 5’s 2000 21,566,000 J A D 116 May 27,*99 1 

• 2d gold income, 5*8 .2000 1.816,000 mab. ; 54% May 12,*99 

• eng. Trust Co. ctfs 21,411,000 1 56% May 31,*99 



4,000 



4,000 

115 91,000 

53% 27,000 

53% i 1,221,000 



Digitized by LjOOQle 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. iVinetaal AmoU nt. ££»' 



Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5*8. . . .1965 3,000,000 ju 

( • 1st M. g 5*s West. div. ..1935 2,500,000 A A o 

< . gen. g. 5*s 1935 1,500,000 jad 

I • Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1990 2,340,000 a A o 

Toledo, Peoria A W. 1st g 4*8 1917 4,800.000 jid 

Tol„ St.L.AK.C. Tr. Rec. 1st g 6*8.1916 8,234.000 man 



Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5*s.l945 4,387,000 a a o 



registered.. 



Last Sale. 



Mat 8ale8. 



Wabash R.R. Co.. 1st gold 5’s. . . .1999 
f * 2d mortgage gold 5*s..l939 \ 

• deben. mtg series A. .1939 | 

* series B 1999 i 

. 1st g.5’ s Det.A Chi. ex. 1940 

St. L., Kan. C. A N. St. Cbas. B. 

. 1st 6*s. 1908 



Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5*s. .1987 I 

• gen g. 3-4’s 1948; 

• me. o’s .1948 

West Chic. 8t. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5*8. 1936 

West Va. Cent’l A Pac. 1st g. 6*sJ911 



Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 5*8.1926 

* VTheeling div. 1st g. 5*8.1928 ! 

• ex ten. and imp. g. 5*8. . .1930 



3,500,000 J A J 



3,909,000 MAN 



Wisconsin Cent.Co. 1st trust g.5*sl937 

* eng. Trust Co. certificates. 

* income mortgage 5*8. ..1987 



10,013,000 

7,775,000 A AO 



Price. Dale. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


128% May 2, *99 


128 % 


128% 


8,000 


106 May 12,*99 
102 Dec. 28, *96 


107 


106 


1 

8,000 


88 May 17, *99 


88 


88 


14,000 


82 May 27,*99 


S3 


82 


21,000 


110% May 31, *99 


111 


105% 


238,000 


102 May 31,*99 


102 


100 


88,000 


108% May 81, *99 
108% May 26,*99 


ISt 


188 * 


2,066,500 

14.000 


117 May 81,*99 


117 


114 


I 151,000 


99 May 8V99 


100 


99 , 


148,000 


83% Ma y 31* *99 
109 Apr. a, *99 


87% 


88% 


1,194,666 


110 May 4, *99 


110 


110 

] 


1,000 


114% May 31,*99 


114% 


113 


80,000 


64% May 22, *99 


6494 




176,000 


22% May 17,*99 


22« 


7,000 


99 Dec. 28, *97 




.... 




113 Jan. 6, *99 




.... 1 




107% May 31, *99 


107% 105% 


25,000 


96 Apr. 14,*99 
92% Mar. 11, *96 




1 




34 Nov. 16, *97 
74 May 31,*99 


74% 


69“ 


5.512,000 


5 May 31, *99 


5 


8 1 


108,000 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Principal 

Due. 



. , 1 Int'st 

Amount, paid. 



Year 1899. 1 Mat Sales. 
High. Txrw. High. Low. 1 Total. 



United States 2*8 registered Opt*l 

• 6*8 registered 1898 ) 

• 3*8 coupon 1898 I 

• 3*8 small bonds reg 1898 f 

• 3*8 small bonds coupon.. .1898 J 

• 4*8 registered 1907 t 

• 4*8 coupon 1907 ( 

• 4*8 registered 1925 1 

• 4*s coupon 19;5{ 

• 5*8 registered 1904 ( 

• 5*8 coupon 1904 i 



25,364,7 00 



569,652,060 1 
! 162,315,400 
100,000,000 \ 



Q P 109 106% 108% 107% 

J A JAO 112% 111 112% 112% 1 

JAJAO 114% 112% 114% 112% 
Q F 129% 128 129% 129% 

Q F 130% 128 < 130% 129 



111 % ; 1125 



U2% 111% , 



District of Columbia 3A5’s 1924 1 f a a 

» smaU bonds V 14,033,600 p a a 

• registered \ faa 

• funding 5*s 1899 i jaj 

• • small • v 800,400 j a j 

• » registered j) jaj 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Last Sale. 



Adams Express Co. ool. tr. g. 4’s. 1948 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. 8’s..l900 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 8’s. . . .1915 



Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6’s.l 942 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. 1st g. 5’s.l945 | 

Chic. Juno. & St'k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.l915 

• non-cum. inc. 5’s. 1907 

Colo. Coal & Iron 1st con. g. 6*8. .1900 
Colo. CM A I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s.l909 

• Coupon off I 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 0’s 1919 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co. gen. sf g 5’s. .1943 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’ s. 2397. | 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $13,000,000. 

Det. Mack.AMar. Id. gt. 8*4 S A. .1911 
Erie Teleg. A Tel. col. tr. g s fd 5’s.l920 , 

Grand Riv. Coal A Coke 1st g.0’s.l919 I 
Hackensack Wtr Eteorg. 1st g. 5's.l926 , 
Hend’n Bdg Co. 1st s’k. f’d g. 0’s.l931 
Hoboken Land A imp. g. 5’s 1910 

Illinois 8teel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 ; 

* non. conv. deb. 6’s 1910 I 

Iron Steamboat Co. 6’s 1901 

InternatM PaperCo. 1st con. g 0’s. 1918 , 
Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

* 1st g. 5’s 1930 

* 3d g. 5’s 1930 

Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g6’s. 1938 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 6’s. . . . 1919 
Manh. Bch H. A L. lim. 

Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s’ 



Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 0’s. . .1920 
Newport News Shipbuilding A ( 

Dry Dock 5’s 1890-1990 f 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s cnv.,1930 
N. Y. A Ontario Land 1st g 0’s... 1910 

Peoria Water Co. g 0’s 1889-1919 

Procter A Gamble, 1st g 6’s 1940 

Roch APitts.ClAIr.Co.pur my5’s.l940 

8t. Louis Terml. Station Cupples. ( 
A Property Co. 1st g 4*4’s 5-30. .1917 i 
8o. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 0’s. .1923 

Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st o’s 1900 

Standard Rope A Twine 1st g. 0’s . 1940 
• • inc. g. 5’s. 1940 

Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 0’s..l9l2 

i 

Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 0’s.. .1917 
( • Bir. div. 1st con. 0’s. . .1917 

-< Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 0’s. .1922 
/ De Bard. C A I Co. gtd. g O’s. . .1910 

U. S. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. O’s. . .1918 
U. S. Leather Co. 0* g s. fd deb. . 1915 
CT. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate l6t g col tr. bonds. 



Price. Date. 



High . Low. 1 Total. 



100*4 May 31,’99 
100 May 25, TO 
93 May 3l,’99 



100*4 105 
100 105 

94*4 89 



Amount. 

12.000. 000 M * s 
3,008,0U0 Q F 

1.899.000 MAS 

1,000,000 J A J 

17,500,000 F A A i 93 May 31, TO | 93 91 

10.000. 000 J A J 109*4 Feb. 9, ’97 

3.575.000 J A J, 

2.964.000 F A A | 100*4 Apr. 18, TO 
700,000 J A J! 81 Feb. 11, *97 

'i *043,000 MAN 108 Dec. 1,*98 

3.803.000 F A A 88*4 May 34,’99 90 

Q * J l Nov.10,*98 | ... 

10,480,700 q ^ j 10 ^ * Feb. 10, *98 ... 



May Sales. 



87 



Manh. Bch H. A L. lim. gen. g. 4’s.l940 

s’krdg.6’8.1918 < 
registered f 



3.031.000 

3.905.000 

780.000 

1.090.000 

1.706.000 

1.440.000 

6.200.000 

7,01)0,000 

500.000 

8.947.000 

1.975.000 

1 , 000,000 

3.000. 000 

1.250.000 

1.800.000 

2.000. 000 

3.089.000 

2,000,000 

1.201.000 

443.000 



A A O 
J A J 

A A O 
J A J 
MAS 
MAN 

J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
F A A 

J A D 
J A D 
A AO 

MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 

J A J 

MAN! 
F A A 



19 

110 



May 15,TO 
Jan. 31, TO 



22 18*4 I 



83.000 

19.000 

41.000 



175.000 

" 0^665 

69.000 



90 Nov. 20, *95 ... 

107*4 June 3,’92 | ... 
Ill Aug.23, 97 i ... 
103 Jan. 19, *94 ; 

99 Jan. 17,TO ' 

70 Apl. 33, *97 ... 

75*4 Dec. 4,’95l ... 
113 May 19,TO 1 113 



105*4 Oct. 10, *98 
80 May 4,’97 
98 May 19, TO 



112 



102 

55 

103 

100 

94 

100 



July 8, *97 
Aug .27, ’95 

Feb. 17, TO 
May 22, TO 
May 31,*94 
June 4, *95 



92*4 May 5, ’90 



1.254.000 MAN 100 June33,’92 
2,000,000 j A J 130 May 31, ’98 

1.100.000 MAN 



98 97 



101 100 



124*4 130 



3,000,000 JAD 

478.000 J A J 101 Feb. 19,*97 | 

4.975.000 MAS 

2.913.000 f A A 88 May 27, ’99 89 

7.500.000 25 May 31. TO 31 

379.000 JAD | ... 



25 



1.244.000 a A O 

3.731.000 J A J 
1,000,000 J A J 

2.771.000 F A A 



105 May 27,TO 
108*4 May 24, TO 
84 May 2,*95 
104 May 27,TO 



87,000 



16,000 



33,000 



0,000 



147.000 

978.000 



31,000 

122,000 



109 107*4 j 

10494 10S34 'oV.OOO 



2,000,000 J A J 

0,000,000 MAN 1 no 



May 81, TO 1 110 110 



4,000 



1 scenes n ft s 


1900-1915 


1,UUU,UUU 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1.000.000 


MAN 

aao 





. D 4*4’s 

J • E 4’s 


1901-1916 

1937—1917 


J A J 

JAD 




F 4’s 


1908-1918 


1,000,000 


MAS 




• G 4’s 

. H 4’s 


1903-1918 

1903-1918 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


1 F A A 

man 


' 


• I 4’s 

Small bonds 


1904 1919 


F A A 


; 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON D8 — Continued . 



Name. 



Principal I 
Due. 



Amount. 



Int’t 

paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s . . 1910 640,000 

7“?™ : : : “Sw! ! \ *' m ' m 

: sSteffi . 7,8 ::::::! 88 *: 1900 } 

1 • ooT. trust cur. 5’s 1938 8,608,000 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s... .1911 1,967,000 

I Northwestern Telegraph Us. . .1904 L250.000 

Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5’s.l919 846,000 



J A D 

MAN 
MAN 
M & H 
M A N 
J & J 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



107V4 May ATO 
105 Mar. 11, *98 
May 28/99 
Nov. 12,*97 
May 26,’99 
May 5/99 



II . 
1041 
119 
110 



68 Dec. 83, '96 



| 



Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5’s..l947 
Boat. Un.Gastst ctfs s’k To g. 5’s.l939 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstoon.g.5’s.l945 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5's. 1988 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1983 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g.5’s — 1918 

Edison Elec. Ulu. 1st oonv. g. 5’s.l910 

• 1st con. g. 5's 1995 

• Brooklyn 1st g. 5’s 1940 

• registered 

• 1st con. g 4’8 1989 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st con. g. 5’s 1988 

General Electric Co. deb. g. 5’s. ..1988 
Grand Bapids Gas Light Co. 1st 

g. 5’s 1915 

Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5’ 8. 1922 

Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5’s.l919 

• small bonds 

Peop’s Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.l904 
f • 2d gtd. g. 6’s. 1904 I 

• 1st con. g 6’s 1943 

• refunding g. 5*8 1947 

t refueling registered .... 

Chic.Gas Lt&Coke 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1967 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5’8.1936 
Eq.GasA Fuel, Chic. Lstgtd.g.6’s.l906 
MutualFuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5’8.1947 , 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5’s.. ..1933 



1.150.000 j a d 
7,000,000 j a j 

13/339,000 MAN 
1/315,000 j a j 

4 . 313.000 j a J 



9114 Oct. 12, *96 
120 May 27,*99 
104H Jan. 28, *98 
101 May 81,*99 



1.049.000 F a a 101 Apr. 25,’90 

4,312,0(0 Mas 111 May 81/99 

2.156.000 J a J 12314 Apr. 26, *96 

\ 1,500,000 ^ * o U1 

2,000,000 j a j ..y.v.v.v.v.*.;;;; 



2.500.000 m a 8 108 Feb. 14, *98 

5.700.000 j a D 12014 May 84/90 

1.225.000 F a A 9814 Mar. 11/96 

3.750.000 Aao 






2 , 100,000 

2,600,000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10,000,000 

4.346.000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,805,500 



m a n 

j a d 
aao 
m as 
m as 
j a j 
j a d 
j a j 
m a n 
m a n 



126 

10914 

12714 

106 



Feb. 25,’99 
Apr. 84, *99 
Apr. 25, TO 
Dec. 16/96 






May 18, TO 
Apr.20,TO 
May 17/99 
Apr. 14,*W9 
Mar. 16, *98 



May Sales. 
High. Low. Total. 



10714 10714 
10814 1*0214 



1,000 

AOOO 



119 

110 



120 

108' 

111 

liT 



116 

110 



117 
1*00 * 

11014 
111 * 



12014 115*4 



110 109 



29,000 

1,000 



113,000 

' *9X1,666 

14,000 

i,666 



111,000 



42,000 



112 

107*4 



1U14 

10514 



58,000 

"i£66o 



Exports to New Possessions.— American producers are already finding an enlarged mar- 
ket in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. The figures of the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics, just issued, indicate that the exports of the fiscal year which ends with this month 
will show a larger exportation to Hawaii and the Philippines than ever before, and larger to 
Cuba and Porto Rico than in any previous year except those in which the reciprocity fea- 
tures of the McKinley law were in operation. 

The exports to Cuba in the ten months ending April 30, 1899, were fifty per cent, in excess 
of those of the corresponding months of 1898, ana more than double those or the same months 
in the fiscal year 1897. To Porto Rico the exports are thirty-three per cent in excess of the 
corresponding months of last year, and to Hawaii the exports of the ten months are fifty- 
seven per cent, in excess of those of the same months in 18JW, and double those of the corre- 
sponding months of 1897. To the Philippines the exports, despite the continuous war con- 
ditions. are three time* as much as in the corresponding months of any preceding year. 

The total exports to Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines in the full fiscal year 
which ends with this month will reach about $30,000,000, against $17,000,000 last year. Our 
sales to these islands in the fiscal year 1889. even under the unsettled conditions which have 

B re vailed in ail of them, except Hawaii, will exceed those of any previous year save those of 
J83jthe most successful year of the reciprocity term. 

These figures of course do not include any of the supplies sent by the Government for its 
troop* in the islands norsupplies sent by the Government to the suffering Cubans. 

It is also interesting to note that the exportations to Spain are approaching their normal 
condition, those for the ten months ending with May 1 being $8,000,000, against $10,000,000 in 
the corresponding months of last year, ana lees than ten million dollars in the corresponding 
months or the fiscal year 1897. 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Arnot.— John H. A mot, Cashier of tbe Chemung Canal Bank, Elmira, N. Y„ died May 26, 
at the age of thirty -eight years. 

Bacon.— B. B. Bacon, Cashier of the Kearny County Bank, Lakin, Kans.. died May 24. 

Bartlett.— David L. Bartlett, President of tbe National Farmers and Planters* Bank, 
Baltimore, Md„ until about a year ago, died May 11. Mr. Bartlett was tbe bead of the firm of 
Bartlett, Hayward A Co., extensive manufacturers of iron, and was prominent in tbe finan- 
cial, business and social circles of Baltimore. 



Brins.— Hon. B. F. Briggs, Vice-President of tbe First National Bank, Auburn, Me., and 
also a director of the National 8boe and Leather Bank, of that place, died May 10. In 18M 
and 1886 he was a member of tbe Maine Legislature and bad held other important offices. 

Bushier.— John Buehler, who in 1888 organised the Garden City Banking and Trust Co., 
Chicago, and who was Its President until 1884, and a director after that year, died May 7. He 
was born in Germany sixty-seven years ago. 

Denton.— Charles Denton, President of the First National Bank, Brewster, N. Y„ died 
May 13, aged sixty-nine. He was prominent in business and social circles. 

Drown.— Henry F. Drown, President of tbe National Warren Bank and the Warren 
Institution for Savings, Warren, R. 1., died April 21. He bad been a member of both branches 
of tbe State Legislature, and was held in high regard as a banker and citizen. His death 
occurred on his eighty -first birthday. 

Fisher.— Wm. D. Fisher. Assistant Cashier of the Smith County Bank and Trust Co„ 
Carthage, Tenn., died April 24, aged twenty-six years. 

Flower.— Roswell P. Flower, head of the firm of Flower A Co., Vice-President of the 
Colonial Trust Co., New York city, former Governor of tbe State of New York, and one of 
tbe leading capitalists of the country, died May 12. 

Holism.— J. T. Hal lam. President of tbe Ida County Savings Bank, of Ida Grove, Iowa, 
died recently at Minneapolis, Minn. 



Hawks.— Haywood Hawks, Secretary of the Rochester (N. Y.) Trust and Safe Deposit 
Co., died May 22. Mr. Hawks was born in Rochester in I860, and had been connected with 
banking in that city from an early period in life. For some years prior to 1888 he was Cashier 
of tbe Powers Bank, when be was chosen to the position he held at the time of bis death. He 
was also a director of tbe Flour City National Bank. In bis business and social relations Mr. 
Hawks was deservedly popular. 

Hyde.— William S. Hyde. President of tbe Ware (Mass.) National Bank, died May 26. He 
was born at Ware in 1838, and in early life he entered tbe bank as Cashier, succeeding his 
father as President in 1888. Mr. Hyde was also Vice-President of the Ware Savings Bank 
He had been a member of the State Legislature, and was identified with many local benevo- 
lent and business enterprises. 

Kauffman.— Andrew J. Kauffman, President of the Central National Bank, Columbia, 
Tenn., died recently at the age of fifty-nine years. 

Kennedy.— F. Kennedy, Manager of tbe Montreal, Que., branch of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, died May 25. 

Morgan. — J. L. Morgan, President of tbe Savings Exchange Bank, Geneva, Ohio, died 
May 23. 

Pen nock.— Morris C. Pennock, President of the Alliance Bank Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
and a member of one of the oldest business firms there, died May 27. 

Ron*.— G. L. Ross, a former mayor of Knoxville, Tenn., Vice-President of the Mechanics* 
National Bank, and President of the Chamber of Commerce, died May 30. 

Slinglulf.— John Slingluff, President of the Montgomery National Bank. Norristown, Pa- 
wns killed in a railway accident May 12. 



Ti 11 i aghast.— J. Wilbur Tillingbast, President of the Merchants' National Bank. Albany, 
N. Y., died May 26, aged sixty-four years. ^ 
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